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EPEAL OF THE UNIJON.] The 
Earl of Roden rose, pursuant to the 
notice he gave last night, that it was his in- 
tention to ask a question of her Majesty's 
Government, with respect to the excitement 
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which prevailed in almost every part of Ire_ 
land on the subject of the union, tocarry that 
intention into effect. He trusted that he 
might be allowed, considering the great 
importance of the subject, to preface his 


specting what he must call the awful sub- 
ject of the repeal of the union. Nothing 
but the importance of the subject could 
warrant him in taking up the time of their 
Lordships with any considerations con- 
nected with the notice which he had given, 
and he apprehended there were few or none 
of their Lordships then present who were 
not in some degree acquainted with the 
excitement which exists, and which had 
existed for a considerable period in Ireland 
on the subject of the repeal of the union. 
The great cause of this excitement was the 
assembling together in different parts of 
the country of immense masses of the 
people, and those assemblies being ad- 
dressed by demagogues, and he regretted 
to say, addressed by Romish priests in 
language the most seditious and the most 
violent — language which, he must say, 
tended to inflame the minds of the people, 
and tended to nourish in them a hatred 
B 
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towards England, and towards the con- 
nection with this country. Such of their 
Lordships as had not witnessed these 
effects as he had, could not conceive the 
conspiracy—he must call it a conspiracy 
—could not conceive the extent of the con- 
spiracy, nor the violence and intimidation 
which at present prevailed in eyery part 
of Ireland. He was aware that he was 
speaking strongly on this subject; but 
he was anxious to speak so; it was his 
duty, and his duty earnestly to bring the 
subject under their Lordships’ notice. He 
was anxious to state the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, to de- 
mand the attention and obtain the assist- 
ance and support which he had a right to 
ask from her Majesty’s Government. He 
had lately come from that part of the 
country, and such a state of things as now 
existed in Ireland he never, in the whole 
course of his life, which was now nota 
short one, was acquainted with. The 
people of Ireland entertained very generally 
feelings of alarm and distrust, such as 
amongst the loyal part of the people of that 
country he had never known before under 
similar circumstances. That distrust and 
alarm did not arise from the violence and 
threats of demagogues, for they could meet 
those threats as they had met similar 
threats before, but it arose from a circum- 
stance to which he lamented to refer, but 
which he felt it his duty to refer to, and 
that was the silence and the apparent 
apathy of the Government while these 
proceedings were going on, proceedings 
entirely subversive of the peace and pros- 
perity of the country. No one would 
venture to suppose that her Majesty’s 
Government were not most anxious to put 
an end to the growing evil and to the bane- 
ful crimes which must result from it, but 
the loyal subjects of her Majesty had a 
right to have some mark and sign of opin- 
ion of the Government, and some declara- 
tion that it would support those who were 
anxious to maintain the public tranquillity. 
They had a right to require that the Go- 
vernment should express their determin- 
ation to uphold the integrity of the empire. 
He could assure their Lordships that the 
loyalty of a large portion of the people of 
Ireland was as sound and as pure as ever 
it was at any period. He did not con- 
fine that remark to the Protestant popu- 
lation, but many of the Roman Catholics 
he knew deprecated the present system 
of agitation, though he lamented to say, 
many of them had been compelled to join 
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the cry through intimidation, and not from 
any good will. His countrymen he could 
assure their Lordships were as loyal as 
ever they were, and he could answer par- 
ticularly for the people of Ulster, with 
whom he was more immediately connected, 
that they were as willing to perform that 
for their country in 1843, which they per- 
formed so successfully in 1798; but in 
order to bring this to a successful termin- 
ation, they demanded and required, and 
had a right to look for the cordial co-oper- 
ation of her Majesty’s Government. The 
circumstances in which they were now 
placed with respect to this cry for the Re- 
peal of the Union were much more serious 
than at any former period. The difference 
between the evil in 1830, when the Go- 
vernment met the cry with firmness and 
determination, and the present time was 
that then the cry of repeal was supported 
only by demagogues and one particular 
class of persons ; at that period he believed 
there was not a single Roman Catholic 
priest, nor one Roman Catholic bishop who 
was in favour of it; but now it was far 
otherwise; and, therefore, as the danger 
was so much the greater, it required ten- 
fold energy to put it down. If the former 
Government exhibited firmness and deter- 
mination to oppose the Repeal of the 
Union, it became the present Government, 
as a true friend to Ireland, to state its 
opinion and avow its determination to 
maintain the integrity of the empire. In 
the circumstance to which he had referred 
in 1830, when a noble Friend of his 
(the Marquess of Anglesey) was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, though at that time 
the Coercion Act was in existence, his 
noble Friend conceived the agitation for 
the Repeal of the Union was a subject of 
paramount importance, and he issued a 
proclamation to put an end to the agita- 
tion. The Government of that period 
with which he found no fault, followed up 
the same course in 1831. The act of the 
Lord-lieutenant was described by some 
persons as unconstitutional, but it was de- 
fended by Lord Althorp in the House of 
Commons, and defended in that House. 
In 1881 Lord Althorp expressed himself 
on the subject, in reply to Mr. O'Gorman 
Mahon, in the following manner, and he 
earnestly begged the attention of their 
Lordships to Lord Althorp’s language :— 


“ The case with respect to the Government 
is this; the hon, Member for Waterford, has, 
it is well known, been exciting so much discon- 
tent in Ireland—has been keeping up what 
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he calls agitation in that country—that al- 
though the conclusion of every speech, how- 
ever violent or inflammatory, has been an 
advice to his auditors to be obedient to the 
laws, it must be evident to every unprejudiced 
man who has read those speeches, or who has 
marked the course which the hon. Member 
has been pursuing, that his language and con- 
duct has had but one tendency,—namely, to 
incite to insurrection and rebellion throughout 
the country. I repeat it, their direct ten- 
dency has been as 1 describe it. What, I ask, 
has been the avowed object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford’s agitation? To obtain a 
Repeal of the Union. I would beg to ask 
any man, who has considered what the Repeal 
of the Union must produce, whether it does 
not become the duty of Government to em- 
ploy every means in their power to prevent 
the accomplishment of an object which must 
directly lead to an entire separation of the 
two countries. Sir, I trust that those who 
seck for a Repeal of the Union will not suc- 
ceed. If they do succeed it must be by suc- 
cessful war, and, from the spirit of my coun- 
trymen, I hold that to be impossible. The 
hon. Member has made allusion to such an 
extremity. I tell him that no man entertains 
a greater horror of war than I do; and of all 
descriptions of war I think a civil war is most 
to be dreaded. But, Sir, I also tell him, that 
even civil war itself would be preferable to 
the dismemberment and destruction of the em- 
Eve. I have felt it my duty to state thus 
airly and boldly what are the views of her 
Majesty’s Government on this momentous 
subject.” 


Such was the bold and manly language 
of Lord Althorp. The noble Lord's speech 
on that occasion was responded to by the 
then Leader of the Opposition, his right 
hon. Friend, who was now the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown, and to the speech of 
his right hon. Friend, he would beg leave 
now to refer, in confirmation of what was 
said by Lord Althorp, Sir Robert Peel 
said,— * 

“Since the question has been agitated, it 
becomes every man who takes a lead in the 
discussions of this House to come forward and 
declare whether he has or has not irrevocably 
made up his mind to stand by the executive 
government—whether he has or has not de- 
termined at all hazards to maintain the legis- 
lative union of the two countries, and to pre- 
vent the dismemberment of the empire. This 
is now the domestic question of paramount 
importance. I should be ashamed of myself 
if | did not cast into oblivion all party politi- 
cal feelings which may have existed between 
myself and the right hon, Gentleman opposite. 
I should be ashamed of myself if I did not 
cast them aside, and, without hesitation, ex- 
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ment in every extremity of maintaining invio- 
late the union with Ireland. It is the duty of 
the Government, even in the dreadful eXtre- 
mity to which the noble Lord has alluded, the 
extremity of a civil war, to prevent a dismem- 
berment of the empire. If the union with 
Ireland is to be dissolved, why may not Scot- 
land and Wales demand the same? Why 
should not the empire be broken up altogether ? 
It is to me perfectly clear, that the safety and 
well-being of the empire cannot be preserved 
but by the maintenance of the union ; and to 
maintain that union the Government would, 
in my opinion, be justified in resorting to 
force. How much more incumbent, then, is it 
on them to resort to every legal measure, how- 
ever severe, to prevent a recurrence to that 
more dreadful alternative, a civil war, Govern- 
ment would, indeed, be deeply responsible if 
they did not employ every legal and authorised 
means to avoid the necessity of employing the 
more dangerous method. If the law may be 
unable to stay the progress of those who desire 
a Repeal of the Union, still the Government 
would be highly to blame should it afterwards 
dye the scaffold or the plains of Ireland with 
blood, without having first tried all the exist- 
ing authority of the laws,’”’ 

The noble Earl continued: he had 
quoted these opinions to show their Lord- 
ships what was then thought of the im- 
portant subject to which he was calling 
the attention of their Lordships. They 
might be told, perhaps, that the laws as 
they now stood were insufficient to put 
down the enormous evils of which he com- 
plained ; but before he adopted that con- 
clusion, he would ask, had the existing 
laws been tried? He had seen no efforts 
made to put down those meetings ; on the 
contrary, he had seen magistrates, who 
were bound to preserve the peace of the 
country, attend those meetings which 
were deplored and deprecated by right 
minded men of all parties, and not only 
attend them but preside over them, and 
those magistrates, he regretted to say, yet 
held, he believed, her Majesty’s commise 
sion. If the laws were not sufficient there 
was no doubt, that his noble Friends were 
quite strong enough, and had power suffi- 
cient in Parliament, with the assistance of 
noble Lords opposite, to obtain sufficient 
power to stop the agitation in limine, and 
prevent the most baneful effects which 
must be produced if that agitation were 
continued. The same yep he was 
convinced, would animate his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government, as 
animated him in 1831, when in opposition, 
and he would be as ready now to give the 
Government all necessary power to main- 
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then. He was sure, that the Government 
would feel it a duty to confirm the loyal 
population in their attachment by giving 
them proofs that it did not look on this 
subject with indifference, and he was sure 
that the Government would exert itself to 
preserve the peace of the empire, and give 
the loyal people of Ireland that security 
which they called for, and had a right to 
expect. He was sensible, that he had 
gone to greater length than was usual 
into this important subject, when he only 
rose to put a question to her Majesty's 
Government, but he hoped he should re- 
ceive their Lordships’ pardon on account 
of the interest he took in the subject. He 
could only add, that he hoped her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would weigh well the 
important danger with which the country 
was threatened, and provide the necessary 
remedy. He hoped, that the Government 
would, if necessary, exert its utmost 
strength to put an end to the agitation, to 
give encouragement, strength, and confi- 
dence to the loyal people of Ireland, of all 
sects and denominations, and to convince 
the agitators and all the world, that it was 
determined to maintain the integrity of 
the empire. He would conclude by asking 
her Majesty's Government whether it were 
aware of the dangerous excitement which 
at present prevailed in several parts of 
Ireland on the subject of the Repeal of the 
Union, to be carried by large assemblies 
of the people, who were addressed by de- 
magogues, in violent and seditious Jan- 
guage ; and whether it were the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to take any 
measures to repress the evils of such meet- 
ings, to guard against the consequences 
which must ensue, and to maintain unim- 
paired the legislative union between the 
two countries. 

The Duke of Wellington, in answering 
the question put by his noble Friend, did 
not feel it necessary to follow his noble 
Friend through the speech by which he 
had prefaced his question. He must say, 
however, that his noble Friend was per- 
fectly justified, by the circumstances of 
the case, in departing from the strict rules 
of the House. It would not, however, be 
necessary for him to go into any lengthened 
details, and he should give a brief answer 
to his noble Friend’s question. The Go- 
vernment of Ireland was sensible of the 
state of excitement existing in a part of 
Ireland on the subject of the union, and 
it was sensible of the danger which might 
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be the result of that excitement. The at- 
tention of the Government had been given 
to that state of excitement, and to the 
measures which had been adopted in order 
to keep it up; and the Government of 
Ireland and her Majesty’s servants here 
had adopted measures in order to enable 
the Irish Government with certainty to 
preserve the peace in Ireland, should any 
attempt be made to disturb it, and to pre- 
vent the successful result of any measures 
to disturb tranquillity which any mischiev- 
ous person in Ireland might have in con- 
templation. There could be no doubt, 
though he was glad thathis noble Friend had 
read extracts from the records of the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament to confirm it—but 
there could be no doubt whatever that the 
sense of the Legislature had been de- 
clared, and that it had been, and was at 
the present moment resolved to maintain 
inviolate the legislative union between 
the two countries. It was therefore the 
duty of her Majesty’s servants to take 
every measure in their power that could 
tend to maintain that union, and prevent 
any disturbance which might tend to break 
the peace of the country. He could not 
doubt the continuance of that desire on 
the part of the existing Parliament, he 
might say the anxiety of Parliament to 
maintain inviolate the legislative union, as 
had been declared in the addresses of the 
year 1834, upon the motion of a noble 
Lord in the other House of Parliament, 
and of a noble Earl in that House. There 
could be no doubt of the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to maintain the 
union inviolate; it was the duty of every 
government, and he would say it was the 
determination of her Majesty’s present 
Government to maintain that union invio- 
late, and to come down to Parliament and 
cal! on Parliament to give her Majesty’s 
Government its support in carrying into 
execution any measures which may be 
considered necessary to maintain the 
union inviolate, and preserve from dis- 
turbance the peace of her Majesty’s do- 
minions. He would now read to their 
Lordships the joint address of both Houses 
in 1834. It was as follows :— 

“ Our fixed determination to maintain un- 
impaired and undisturbed the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which we 
consider to be essential to the strength and 
stability of the empire, to the continuance of 
the connection between the two countries, aad 
to the peace, and security, and happiness of 
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all classes of your Majesty’s subjects. We 
feel this, our determination, to be as much 
justified by our views of the general interest of 
the State, as by our conviction that to no other 
portion of your Majesty’s subjects is the main- 
tenance of the legislative union more impor- 
tant than to the inhabitants of Ireland them- 
selves.” 

That was the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government at the present moment ; that 
opinion be felt confident would now re- 
ceive the support of Parliament; and on 
that opinion her Majesty’s Government 
would invariably act. 

Lord Brougham said, that he felt quite 
confident that his noble Friends who sat 
near him remained silent on the present 
occasion simply because they considered, 
as every one must, that there could not 
exist the possibility of any doubt or hesi- 
tation in agreeing heartily to the observa- 
tions of the noble Duke opposite. He 
deemed it only necessary to add, that, 
if he addressed the House in support 
of that joint address which the noble 
Duke had quoted from, and which was 
laid at the foot of the Throne in 1834, the 
experience of nine years, and everything 
that had happened in those nine years, as 
well in England and Ireland as abroad in 
Europe, had only strengthened his opinion 
that the severance of the Legislative union 
(for that was the phrase under which 
the real object of these hardly lawful and 
most unconstitutional proceedings was 
cloaked) meant in reality the disruption of 
the empire itself, and the entire dissolu- 
tion of the integrity of that empire; and 
no man could doubt that to prevent such 
a catastrophe, which would be the ruin of 
one of the greatest (if not the greatest) 
monuments of civilization which haman 
wisdom had ever reared—that to prevent 
that grievous catastrophe, grievous to Eng- 
Jand, more grievous, if it were possible, to 
Ireland, and grievous to the whole human 
race; the uttermost exertions of the power 
of this country its moral force, its legisla- 
tive force, and its physical force, would 
be put forward cheerfully and anxiously 
and heartily, at the first intimation on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, that 
any such extraordinary exertion was by 
them deemed necessary for a purpose of 
such paramount importance. Let their 
Lordships recollect the majority by which 
the address referred to by the noble Duke 
was passed in 1834; and let those who 
cherishad the hope that they might receive 
some support in this country for their 
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abominable projects in Ireland, also recol- 
lect what took place at that period, and 
then let them feel their hearts sink within 
them. Of all the Members for England, 
Wales, and Scotland, who were attempted 
to be seduced by one factious appeal or 
auother, by one topic of declamation or 
another, by pressure from without doors, 
and by intrigue and agitation within doors, 
how many did their Lordships‘think were 
found so forgetful of their duty to their 
country, and so bereft of all common 
reason and sense, as to support that wild 
project of the repeal of the union? But 
one single British Member was found to 
support that project; and that Gentleman 
had ceased to adorn the House of Com- 
mons. It was his belief that now there 
would not be found one single British 
voice raised in support of this mischievous 
project. He was reminded by his noble 
Friend (Lord Monteagle) that 523 Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons voted for 
the address to the Crown, including Irish, 
Scotch, English, and Welsh, and in oppo- 
sition to them was found only one solitary 
British vote. He (Lord Brougham) en- 
tertained no fear whatever of the result 
of these agitations; but, if he enter- 
tained no such fear, it was because he 
knew his noble Friends opposite too well 
to believe that they were capable, for the 
sake of courting any fleeting, trumpery, 
base popularity, of taking a course of 
what was called concession and concili- 
ation towards those who wished to destroy 
the empire—which had the uniform and 
inevitable effect of making enemies of 
your friends, and making your enemies 
despise you. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, the 
notle and learned Lord had ascribed his 
silence to the right motive ; and he could 
assure their Lordships that it was not 
founded on any want of sympathy with 
the sentiments and opinions of the noble 
Duke. He might have risen earlier, but 
he observed with the greatest satisfaction 
in every part of the House—he might say 
such feeling universally pervaded the 
House—a desire to give that firm support 
to the Government on which the noble 
Duke justly stated he relied, and which he 
might add, he was sure would also be 
found in the other House of Parliament. 
Both Houses, he was sure, would be ready 
to accede to all those measures which the 
Government could at any time require to 
enable them ‘to maintain inviolate the 
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connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland, founded on the union—a connec- 
tion which, as the noble Earl and the 
noble Duke said, had been so beneficial, 
and which, after forty years’ experience, 
had been confirmed by that joint Address 
to the Throne to which the noble Duke 
had referred. That Address was moved 
by his noble Friend, Earl Grey, in their 
Lordships’ House; and moved in the 
other House by his noble Friend whom 
he had now the happiness to see amongst 
their Lordships (Lord Monteagle)—and 
moved by him in a speech which was 
worthy of the occasion, and which would 
be for ever remembered. In that Address 
every Member of the Government cor- 
dially concurred; it was supported by 
every Member of the Government which 
succeeded—that of Lord Melbourne ; and 
it met with the concurrence of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) who 
succeeded Lord Melbourne. That Ad- 
dress, he believed, represented the opi- 
nions on the subject of the repeal of the 
union of all the leading persons of every 
party in the country. The views which 
he entertained on the subject then he en- 
tertained now; and every event that had 
since occurred, every improvement that 
had taken place in civilization and in 
communication, since that period, had 
only served to link the two countries more 
firmly together, and make it less advan- 
tageous to both, and more impossible, to 
effect that separation which was stated to 
be the object of many persons in the other 
part of the United Kingdom. Therefore 
it was, that he concurred most heartily in 
the statement of the noble Duke, and 
therefore he was convinced that any mea- 
sures which attempted to disturb this 
union, at the same time that they would 
be based on deception, would be met by 
a firm determination on the part of their 
Lordships to oppose them, and that deter- 
mination being based on justice would be 
powerful to effect its object, that of pre- 
serving the union between the two coun- 
tries. 

The Marquess of Downshire considered 
that the reply which the noble Duke who 
represented her Majesty’s Government in 
that House, had given to the noble Earl 
deserved the thanks of every loyal and 
well-affected man in Ireland. He himself 
took the deepest interest in the welfare of 
that country, and he could assure their 
Lordships that what had just taken place 
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had given him the utmost satisfaction. 

The determined front assumed by the 

noble Duke would do more to settle the 

minds of the people of Ireland than any 

thing which had passed this Session, 
Conversation at an end. 


Tue Scorcn Cuurcn.] Lord Camp- 
bell rose, pursuant to notice, to present a 
petition relative to the Church of Scot- 
land, which he had deferred from Friday 
last to this day, at the request of the 
Marquess of Breadalbane. The petition 
was from members elected to the General 
Assembly indicted to meet at Edinburgh 
ou the 18th of May current, and it prayed 
for the adoption of measures to render 
nugatory the illegal proceedings occa- 
sioned by quoad sacra ministers and elders 
having been elected members of the As- 
sembly. Their Lordships’ attention had 
just now been directed to the distracted 
state of Ireland, and he regretted that it 
was his painful duty to call upon them to 
listen to an account, that of the distracted 
state of another portion of the empire— 
he meant Scotland—as regarded the 
Church of that country. After briefly 
adverting to the government of the 
Church of Scotland the noble aad learned 
Lord said, a plan had been lately adopted 
by the Church of making new parishes, 
and permitting the incumbents of those 
new parishes, who were called guoad sacra 
ministers, to vote for deputies to the Ge- 
neral Assembly. ‘Their right to act in 
this way was contested and decided against 
by the court of law in Scotland ; but an 
appeal to their Lordships was lodged, and 
the petitioners who signed the petition he 
had to present to their Lordships com- 
plained of the purpose for which that ap- 
peal was instituted, and of the manner in 
which it was conducted. After the de- 
cision of the court in Scotland these 
quoad sacra ministers voted for deputies 
to the General Assembly, under the plea 
that their right was not definitely decided 
against, as an appeal had been instituted ; 
and as many as thirty-four of them, he 
believed, were elected deputies; and this 
done, immediately after the elections the 
appeal was withdrawn. The petitioners 
stated that they were assured that these 
quoad sacra ministers, being thus elected, 
meant to claim their right to sit and vote 
in the General Assembly ; and that thereby 
a colourable majority might be obtained 
to destroy the constitution of the Church 
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of Scotland, and for passing a vote which 
it was said was to be proposed for sepa- 
rating the Church entirely from the State. 
The petitioners prayed the House to guard 
against so great an evil by some legislative 
enactment. After great consideration he 
thought that no legislative enactment was 
expedient or necessary. He could not 
believe that after the solemu decision of 
the Supreme Court in Scotland, these 
quoad sacra ministers would present 
themselves as members of the General 
Assembly, in defiance of the law. But, 
if they should present themselves, it was 
his firm belief that they would not be per- 
mitted to sit, The Lord High Commis- 
sioner, representing Her Majesty in the 
General Assembly, would not continue at 
an assembly where the law was set at de- 
fiance, He placed confidence in the pru- 
dence of the people of Scotland, and he 
thought there was reason to believe that 
the danger which was threatening might 
pass away without legislative interference. 
In the leaders of the party he placed no 
confidence whatever. He trusted, how- 
ever, they would yet see the error of their 
ways and cease from further urging on 
their deluded followers. If they did so, 
he had some hope that those whom they 
were trying to mislead would, upon reflec- 
tion, become satisfied that there was no 
ground for the step which they were seek- 
ing to have adopted. All that the House 
of Lords had determined was, that the 
Presbytery were bound to make trial of 
the person presented to a living by the 
undoubted patron. That House had de- 
cided that, and nothing more; so that if 
the Presbytery were of opinion that the 
person so presented was deficient in litera- 
ture or morality, or had some personal 
defect, he might still be rejected. No 
one ever thought of encroaching on that 
power, which most undoubtedly belonged 
to the ecclesiastical courts. Where, then, 
was the ground of grievance? or why 
should a power be now asked for the 
Church which it never enjoyed, and which 
his noble and learned Friends said it 
ought not to enjoy? What was inducing 
members of the Church to leave it on all 
sides, notwithstanding the willingness 
which had been expressed to confer new 
powers upon them, instead of depriving 
them of powers they had hitherto en- 
joyed? He was disposed to make conces- 
sions, but the question was, in what shape 
they should be made? He could not say 
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that he concurred in those proposed by 
the bill of the noble Earl opposite, which 
gave, in his mind, a dangerous power of 
check to the Church. He would prefer 
seeing that check conferred upon the 
people. The language used upon this 
subject was most appalling, Those who 
had eagerly supported the Establishment, 
had expressed themselves hostile to all 
voluntary churches, and shown a great 
antipathy to Dissenters, were now, not 
only determined to leave the Church 
themselves, but, as far as their power ex- 
tended, to utterly overturn and subvert it. 
In that object, however, he did not think 
they would receive much support. It was 
said, that they were required to obey their 
ecclesiastical superiors in all things, but 
such was not the fact; they were obliged 
to do so only in the case of all lawful 
commands. Suppose the General As- 
sembly should come to a resolution that 
patronage was to be abolished, or that the 
oath of allegiance was to be dispensed 
with, or that all should be deposed who 
did not contribute to the Non-intrusion 
fund—was it to be said that such an act 
of the Assembly would be binding, or 
that those who had taken an oath to obey 
their ecclesiastical superiors would be 
under the necessity of obeying that law ? 
No such thing. The first pledge of the 
minister was to be true to the Establish- 
ment. That was the first and most bind- 
ing oath which the minister made at the 
time of his ordination, Jt was, besides, 
declared by an act of the Assembly that 
no one could, under the pretence of zeal 
for the doctrines of the Church, seek to 
alter or subvert its discipline. With re- 
gard to the convocation which took place 
last November, he condemned it as un- 
constitutional and unwise. A great num- 
ber of well-meaning, but not very en- 
lightened, ministers in the country were 
inveigled to that meeting by great names, 
and were there told, as he believed, 
that, if they entered into the pledge pro- 
posed, the Government would be fright- 
ened, and must succumb, and that there 
was no danger of any secession whatever. 
The pledge was given, and they were held 
to it by being told that, if they departed 
from it, they would be covered with in- 
famy in this world, and doomed to ever- 
lasting sufferings in the next. He hoped 
those men would reconsider the course 
they had pursued, and that they would 
recollect that they were bound to the 
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Established Church as it now existed, 
and that great injury must arise from the 
plan they proposed. He should grieve to 
see the Church of Scotland, which had 
hitherto enjoyed the confidence and affec- 
tions of a vast majority of the people, 
become, like that of Ireland, the Church 
of the minority. Although there might 
not be any necessity for legislative inter- 
ference, yet the expression of their Lord- 
ships’ individual opinions on the present 
occasion might have a salutary effect. He 
was sure the noble Marquess behind him 
and the noble Duke opposite—the illus- 
trious chief of his race, both friends of 
civil and religious liberty, were not pre- 
pared to say that there was any ground 
for the secession that was going on, or for 
the threats of destruction which were 
made against the Church by those who 
had sworn to defend it. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded by presenting the 
petition. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane did not 
see what object the petitioners had in 
coming before that House. ‘hey asked 
generally for legislation; but the question 
they asked it on was purely ecclesiastical, 
that question being whether those quoad 
sacra ministers were really legal members 
of the Presbytery, and whether they could 
be chosen as representatives to the General 
Assembly. He must confess that he 
thought their Lordships would best consult 
that conciliatory spirit which was especially 
called for on the present occasion by not 
passing any opinion on the subject, but 
allowing the General Assembly practically 
to solve the question, thereby giving the 
Assembly an opportunity of acting in that 
manner which the best friends of the 
Church would wish to see them act in. 
On a former evening a noble Lord ob- 
served, ‘hat there had been no interference 
as yet with the ecclesiastical privileges of 
the Church of Scotland; but, in reply to 
that, he would quote a remark of Lord 
Moncrieff, judge of the Court of Session, 
and one of the ablest men on the bench, 
in giving judgment in a question lately 
brought before him. Referring to that 
very topic, he said,— 

“That the demand of the pursuers amounted 
to asentence of deposition or suspension from 
the spiritual functions of the ministry to be 
pronounced by the Court of Session on the 
majority of the ministers and elders of the 
Presbytery of the Church, who had not been 
disfranchised by any legal process, and that if 
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they were competent he knew not what shred 
of spiritual independence was left to the 
Church of Scotland.” 


This was most decided language, and 
well worthy the highest respect and con- 
sideration. He would at once refer to 
the point which had led to these collisions 
between the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
in Scotland—namely, the mode in which 
ministers should be appointed to the pa- 
rishes of Scotland. In the endeavour of 
the Church to assert its principles it went 
too far, and interfered with the civil rights. 
The courts took cognizance of this, and 
declared the Act of Assembly respecting 
the appointment of ministers illegal. Then 
the judgment of that House declared that 
the Presbytery had no right to decide, ex- 
cept upon the technical qualifications of 
the person presented ; but their Lordships 
would see that that decision wrested from 
the Presbytery a power which they had 
always previously possessed, namely, the 
power of judging of the general suitable- 
ness of the presentee. The Presbytery 
ought to have the power of seeing, not 
merely whether the presentee possessed 
the necessary amount of learning, but 
whether he possessed the physical capa- 
bilities of communicating it, and this very 
useful and important power their Lord- 
ships had taken away. On this point the 
people were the best judges; that is, 
whether they could be edified by the doc- 
trines of the minister. Another point was, 
whether the Presbytery were judges in 
purely spiritual offices, without the coer- 
cion of the temporal courts. The spiritual 
independence of the Presbytery of the 
Church of Scotland was guaranteed by 
statute, and had been founded on custom 
and usage. A third point was, as to the 
power of the Church to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the country in propor- 
tion to those wants. For this purpose, 
the persons in question had been appointed 
to parishes, but only quoad sacra, merely 
as to pastoral superintendence; and to 
deprive the Church of the power of sup- 
plying the spiritual wants of the country 
in proportion to those wants, was to de- 
prive it of a most useful and beneficial 
power. He trusted that his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would be able to enunciate the views and 
principles of the Government upon this 
great and important question, for he was 
convinced that the enunciation of the 
views and principles upon which her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government were prepared to act, 
would afford the means of arriving at a 
solution of the question, and of preventing 
that disruption of the Church which must 
inevitably take place at the next session 
of the General Assembly unless some con- 
cession were made. _ 

The Duke of Argyle made a few ob- 
servations, but they were quite inaudible. 

The Earl of Aberdeen had hoped that 
the letter of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to the Commissioners of the General 
Assembly, and the declarations which he 
had made in that House, would have been 
sufficient in the way of explanation of 
the views of Government to have rendered 
unnecessary the appeal which his noble 
Friend had made to him. He did not 
know what he could now add to that ex- 
planation, but he bad no objection to 
repeat it, if it could afford any satisfaction, 
His noble Friend might be assured that 
her Majesty’s Government felt a great 
desire to witness the termination of the 
unfortunate dispute which agitated the 
Church of Scotland, and to avert by every 
means in their power a disruption of that 
church by the secession of some of its 
ministers, followed, as it would probably 
be, by a considerable proportion of the 
most pious and orderly of the people of 
Scotland, and that, to prevent it, they 
were ready to make any sacrifice—that 
was, any sacrifice consistent with their 
paramount duty to the country, and a 
regard for the real interests of the Church 
itself. Before avy attempt of this kind 
could be made it was necessary to see 
whether there was any chance of its being 
attended with success, and to take care 
in making the attempt not to incur evils 
as great as it was intended to remedy ; 
and he thought that under existing cir- 
cumstances, if the Legislature were now 
to sanction the triumphant contempt 
of the judgment of that House, and the 
open defiance of the law, it would create 
greater evils than it would remedy. Let 
their Lordships look at the position in 
which the Church had placed itself, 
through the conduct of the leaders who 
had had the guidance of this unfortunate 
dispute. Not only had they refused to 
repeal the Veto Act, but from year to year 
they had gone on to assert their deter- 
mination to maintain it, and in the last 
communication from the commissioners of 
the Assembly he saw no disposition to 
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abandon an act which had been declared 
by that House to be illegal. It was said 
that the election of those persons took 
place during the pendency of the appeal 
to that House; but the appeal did not 
alter the law as declared by the courts 
below ; the law did not require to be con- 
firmed by the decision of that House, 
though the House might reverse the deci- 
sion of the inferior courts. The election 
of the ministers was, therefore, equally 
illegal whether an appeal was entered to 
that House or not, and those gentlemen 
placed themselves in a responsible situa- 
tion if they claimed, under such circum- 
stances, to enforce a right to become 
Members of the Assembly. If the leader- 
of that party in the Assembly were pre- 
pared to be satisfied with the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights and the power which 
the Church of Scotland had ever by law 
possessed (except during a short and 
troublous period), there would be no great 
difficulty in dealing with the subject; but, 
if they were determined to assert claims 
quite unheard-of in the history of the 
Church, even at a time of the greatest 
violence, when the monarchy was over- 
thrown and the Church triumphant,—if 
they insisted upon maintaiuing these 
claims, setting up rights utterly incon- 
sistent with the civil and religious liberty 
of this Protestant country, and establish. 
ing a domination at once odious and 
degrading, her Majesty’s Ministers could 
not only never give their assent to such 
pretensions, but would oppose them by 
every means in their power. With respect 
to the observations of his noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Campbell), his 
noble and learned Friend, whilst he gave 
him credit for not impugning the judgment 
of that House in the Auchterarder case, 
had said that he had made use of observa- 
tions inconsistent with that decision. His 
noble and learned Friend had done him 
no more than justice in supposing that he 
had not any intention of impugning that 
judgment; on the contrary, he considered 
ita most just and righteous judgment; 
but, although he coincided in the correct- 
ness of that judgment, it did not follow 
that, if the noble and learned Lord made 
a speech of two hours in delivering the 
judgment, he was to assent to everything 
contained in that speech. He had heard 
the late Lord Eldon say, that a wise judge 
would never give any reasons when he 
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hecause his judgment might probably be 
right and his reason might be wrong, 
Now, the reasons which had been given 
in pronouncing the judgment in the 
Auchterarder case had tended to un- 
settle the minds of the people of Scot- 
land, and to produce the results which 
had taken place. In the Auchterarder 
case the question of the qualification 
of presentees had not been decided; 
it had arisen only incidentally in the 
courts below, and no opinion had been 
given upon this point, except obiter, by 
the noble and learned Lords in affirming 
the judgment, and if the point had been 
argued before them their opinion might 
have been different. He knew what the 
opinions of all the judges of the Court of 
Session were upon this point, though they 
had not been called upon to decide it. 
The Lord President took no notice of it, 
but the Lord Justice Clerk did, and 
said that, 


“Prior to the Veto-act, the Church uni- 
formly had the right of determining on the 
objections of any members of the congregation 
to the qualification and fitness of the pre- 
sentee; the great advantage of which was, 
that no man could be inducted into a benefice 
without the assent of the Church to his col- 
lation after hearing the objections of the con- 
gregation, and.no man could be set aside 
without an opportunity being afforded to the 
Church of openly ascertaining the validity of 
the objections to him, and that they were not 
merely the result of causeless prejudice.” 


Lord Meadowbank said, 


‘If objections are offered to the admission 
of a presentee, it is the duty of the Presbytery, 
being in the place of the ordinary, to’ take 
notice of the objections, and hear the reason 
of dissent ; but the power of determining rests 
with the Presbytery alone,’’ 


Lord Corehouse took the same view of 
the subject, observing that, 


‘* No one was allowed to be inducted in 
the face of a dissent, provided it was founded 
on good reasons, that the voice of the people 
was always heard, but the reasons of the 
dissent were judged of by the Presbytery.” 


All the judges argued against the veto, 
but were still of opinion that the people 
might object, and that the Presbytery 
decided as to the validity of the objections, 
This was the opinion of the judges who 
pronounced the decision which had been 
affirmed by that House, and therefore 
there was nothing inconsistent in concur- 
ring in the decision of the Auchterarder 
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case, and at the same time entertaining 
the opinion he had expressed. He ad- 
mitted, that if the question of fitness had 
been argued before the noble and learned 
Lords, and they had decided the point, 
he should adopt their judgment as im- 
plicitly upon that point as he did upon 
those which they had decided in the 
Auchterarder case; but as it had not been 
argued, as they had only pronounced an 
opinion in passing, be did not think it 
necessary, supported as he was by the 
opinion of all the judges in Scotland— 
for he believed all concurred in the doc- 
trines he had expressed—to acquiesce in 
the opinion of the noble and learned 
Lords. He had the more reason to adhere 
to this view of the question, because he 
knew, that with all the learning, and in- 
telligence, and power of the noble and 
learned Lords, still it was not the law of 
England they were investigating, but a law 
to which their prejudices (for all bad pre- 
judices) were hostile. He must say, that 
seeing as he did what were the opinions 
of the judges in Scotland, the noble and 
learned Lord must forgive him for saying, 
that till the question had been argued 
before them, he should adopt the opinion 
of men who had made the law of Scotland 
the study of their lives. He could only 
repeat, that under the circumstances, her 
Majesty’s Ministers had but one desire 
—to see this lamentable state of approach- 
ing anarchy in the Church of Scotland 
terminated. His noble Friend (Lord 
Breadalbane) had given the Assembly 
some good advice, which they would do 
well to adopt, and he hoped that his noble 
Friend would use the influence he pos- 
sessed with many of the Members to re- 
concile them to a course of proceeding 
with reference to this question which might 
have the happy effect of restoring peace 
within the walls of that Jerusalem to which 
they were both such sincere well-wishers. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane asked 
whether the noble Earl was prepared to 
allow that the decision of the Church- 
courts should be final, except that they 
should not interfere with civil rights ? 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, he had 
stated the principles which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to adopt, namely, that 
the congregations had a right to object, 
and that the presbytery were to judge of 
the reasons, and they were bound to. give 
great latitude to objections to the fitness 
of a presentee. 
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Lord Brougham said, the noble Earl 
had observed that the opinions to which 
he had alluded, delivered by his noble 
and learned Friend and himself, were not 
necessary for the decision of the particular 
question before the House, and that if the 
point had been argued they might have 
come to a different conclusion upon it. 
But the noble Earl was ignorant of the 
case if he supposed that the points were 
not argued. The points were argued by 
one side though not upon the other, and 
they would of themselves have decided 
the question, and have gone far to shake 
the grounds of the Auchterarder case in 
the court below. To adopt the opinion 
and proposition of his noble Friend be- 
hind him (the Marquess of Breadalbane) 
would be just the same as if in a dispute 
between two contending parties one were 
to be allowed to decide for both. With 
respect to the question of patronage, he 
(Lord Brougham) was perfectly satisfied 
that the law of Scotland was perfectly de- 
cisive upon the subject. If it were to be 
allowed that the presentee of the patron 
could be rejected by the congregation, no 
matter how satisfactory he otherwise might 
be in life, literature, and conversation, 
there would be an end to patronage; but 
that was not the law of Scotland, and he 
hoped he should never live to see the day 
when it would be. If such should ever be 
the case, the pulpit would be made a place 
for canvassing, and every species of inde- 
cency derogatory to religion would ensue. 
At the same time, though such was not 
the law of Scotland, the congregations 
were not excluded from expressing their 
objections to a presentee, or from stating 
the grounds of those objections; but, the 
patron having made his presentation, if no 
allegation could be sustained against the 
life, literature, and conversation of the 
person so presented, he must be by law 
the clergyman of the parish, If that were 
not so, patronage would be a mere 
mockery, It would be a good ground of 
objection if a person who could not speak 
Gaelic were to be presented to a parish 
where the English language was not un- 
derstood, or if a minister who could not 
speak English were presented to a parieh 
where one part of the inhabitants spoke 
English and the other Gaelic. These 
would be good grounds of objection, but 
it was no ground where life, literature, 
and conversation were admitted, to object 
merely out of caprice. Let the congrega- 
tion, by all means, have the power of ob- 
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jection, but do not, at the same time, let 
them control the patronage. He had 
heard, with great satisfaction, what had 
fallen from his noble Friend opposite 
(Duke of Argyll). His noble Friend, how- 
ever, had, he feared, not been heard with 
sufficient distinctness in that place where 
it was most important that he should be 
heard. He thanked his noble Friend for 
the very important advice which, in the 
conclusion of his observations, he had 
given to his countrymen, by whom he was 
deservedly looked up to, and by whom he 
(Lord Brougham) was satisfied his advice 
would be received with attention and re- 
spect. He hoped the advice would be 
followed, and that those who now threat- 
ened a secession from the Church would 
pause before they carried their threat into 
execution; for, as had been well ob- 
erved by the noble Duke, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, they ought to rest 
satisfied with what they had got and with 
what they were likely to get, and not by dis- 
cussing minor differences hazard the more 
important object involved in the peace and 
integrity of the Establishment. That he 
considered would be a most deplorable 
event, which he trusted would not take 
place; for he did not believe, as the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) appeared to 
think, that the seceders would take with 
them any great number of the most pious 
and orderly of their flocks. 

Lord Campbell expressed himself agree- 
ably surprised at the tone which the dis- 
cussion of the petition had assumed. He 
hoped that the party who now considered 
themselves the dominant party in Scotland 
would see that they were mistaken; that 
if they persisted in their parricidal at- 
tempts they would be defeated; and that 
the Church of Scotland would continue 
undisturbed, to dispense the blessings of 
religion through many future ages. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Their Lordships adjourned. 
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Minvres.] Bints. Public-—3°- Queen's Bench Offices. 

Private.—2°- Bardney ete., Drainag 

Reported.—Paisley Municipal Affairs; Bethnal-green Im- 
provement.—Faversham Navigation; Lagan Navigation : 
Northampton and Peterborough Railway. 

3°- and passed: — Berwick-upon-Tweed Corporation ; 
Anderton Carrying Company. 

Petitions Presentep By Lord Marsham, and Mr. 
Astell, from Binstead, and other places, against the 
Canada Corn Bill.—By Mr. Miles, from Bishport, Bath, 
and Bedminster, for Church Extension.—-By Mr. Ferrand, 


from Yorkshire, against the Truck SystemeeBy Messrs 
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G. W. Wood. Greene, Strutt, R. Yorke, Standish, H. 
Berkeley, Brotherton, Christie, B. Smith, Cobden, 
Williams, Gisborne, Heathcoate, Leader, Morrison, 
Aldam, Morris, Oswald, Scott, Hollond, E. Buller, 
Bowes, Hawes, Ricardo, T. Duncombe, Hume, M. 
Philips, Ewart, Towneley, W. Ellis, and Matheson, Dr. 
Bowring, Sir C. Napier, Lord Dalmeny, Sir G. Strickland, 
Lord Palmerston, Colonel Anson, Lord John Russell, 
Captain Pechell, Sir L. Hay, Lord J. Stuart, Lord H. 
Vane, Sir J. Guest, Captain Bernal, and Messrs. B. Wood, 
Hindley, Aglionby, S. Crawford, Hastie, Cowper, M. 
Gibson, and Villiers, from an enormous number of places, 
for the Total and Immediate Repeal of all Corn and Pro- 
vision Laws.—By Messrs. Hindley, Bowes, B. Smith, 
Tancred, and Scott, Lords Dalmeny, and Duncan, and 
Dr. Bowring, from an immense number of places, against 
the Factories Bill; from Deighton, and Stainland, in 
favour of the same; and from Dewsbury, Bradley and 
Clifton, for further limiting the Hours of Labour.—From 
Calton, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws and Property 
Tax.—From Sheffield, and Kingston-upon-Hull, against 
the conduct of the Magistrates during the late Disturb- 
ances.— From Friockheim, Carmyllie, and Knaresbo- 
rough, against Machinery.—From Liverpool, and James 
Oakes Bridge, against the Players of Interludes Bill—From 
St. Asaph, against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.— From Hastings, against the Income-tax.—From 
Alnwick, for Reducing the Duty upon Sugar and Coffee.— 
From Banff, for Repeal of Laws affecting the [mportation 
of Corn and Sugar.—From Great and Little Yeldham, for 
Inquiry into the Affairs of Maynooth College.—From 
Chairman of Meeting at Sheffield, for Inquiry into the 
Trial of William Jones for Sedition. 


Union witn Irexanp.] Viscount 
Jocelyn: I rise for the purpose of asking 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government whether the Government is 
aware of the fearful excitement which has 
prevailed for some weeks past in Ireland 
on the subject of the Repeal of the Union; 
and, if so, whether the Government is de- 
termined to take any steps for its repres- 
sion? I likewise wish to know whether 
my right hon. Friend has any objection to 
state, for the satisfaction of the loyal peo- 
ple of Ireland, whether or not the Govern- 
ment is determined to maintain, at all 
risks and hazards, the inviolability of the 
legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland? 

Sir R, Peel: I rejoice that my noble 
Friend has given me an opportunity of 
making, on the part of the Government, 
a public declaration on the important sub- 
ject to which he has called the attention 
of the House ; and I think it necessary, 
on this occasion, to remind the House of 
what has been, within no very distant pe- 
riod, the publicly recorded opinion and 
engagements of the Crown and both 
Houses of Parliament with respect to the 
legislative union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In 1834 the Sovereign of this 
country, in addressing the Parliament, 
used these expressions :-— 

“ T have seen with feelings of deep regret and 
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a repeal of the legislative union. This bond 
of our national strength and safety I have al- 
ready declared my fixed and unalterable reso- 
lution, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to maintain inviolate by all the means 
in my power. In support of this determina- 
tion, [ cannot doubt the zealous and effectual 
co-operation of my Parliament and my peo- 
ple.” 


These expressions of the Sovereign of 
this country were responded to by Parlia- 
ment. Both Houses approached the 
Crown, and in a joint address, recorded 
in the most solemn manner their fixed 
determination to maintain, unimpaired 
and undisturbed, the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which, 
they said :— 

“ We consider to be essential to the strength 
and stability of the empire, to the continuance 
of the connection between the two countries, 
and tothe peace and security and happiness of 
all classes of your Majesty’s subjects.” 


On the part of her Majesty, I am au- 
thorised to repeat the declaration made 
by king William; and I have no doubt, 
that the present Houses of Parliament 
would, if necessary, be prepared to fulfil 
the engagements into which their prede- 
cessors entered. I can state to my noble 
Friend, that her Majesty’s Government in 
this country and Ireland are fully alive to 
the evils which arise from the existing 
agitation in the latter country in respect 
to the Repeal of the Union; and I further 
state this, that there is no influence, no 
power, no authority, which the preroga- 
tives of the Crown and the existing law 
give to the Government, which shall not 
be exercised for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the Union—the dissolution of which 
would involve, not merely the repeal of 
an act of Parliament, but the dismember- 
meni of this great empire. Of this 1 am 
confident, that an executive Government 
can lose nothing of moral or real strength 
by confiding as long as possible in the 
ordinary powers which the law and con- 
stitution give them, and in being unwil- 
ling, without urgent necessity, to disparage 
those ordinary powers by asking for in- 
creased authority; but 1 do not hesitate 
for one moment to state, that if such 
necessity should arise, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will, without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, appeal to Parliament for additional 
and effectual powers which will enable 
them to avert the mighty evil that would 


. 





just indignation, the continuance of attempts 
to excite the people of that country to demand 


arise—not only to this country, but more 
especially to Ireland—from a successful 
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attempt to sever the connection between 
the two countries. I am also prepared to 
make, in my place here, the declaration 
which was made, and nobly made, by 
Lord Althorp, that, deprecating as I do 
all war, but, above all, civil war, yet there 
is no alternative which I do not think 
preferable to the dismemberment of this 
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empire. I do hope that what has been 
called our forbearance and apathy may 
not be misconstrued. I believe the Go-| 
vernment will derive additional strength | 


from deferring an appeal for fresh — 


until the necessity for doing so shall ac- 
tually occur; but I think I have furnished 
the House with sufficient proof that we 
are fully alive to the importance of this 
subject, and that if the occasion should | 
unhappily arise, we shall appeal to this | 
House for the fulfilment of those solemn 
engagements which their predecessors en- 
tered into in 1834, and which | doubt not 
they will, when convinced that it is neces- 
sary, readily fulfil. In conclusion, I thank 
my noble Friend for the opportunity he 
has given me of making this declaration 
on the part of the Government. 

Captain Bernal: As the right hon. 
Baronet has referred to one declaration of 
Lord Althorp, I wish to know whether he 
will abide by another declaration of that 
noble Lord, namely, that if all the Mem- 
bers for Ireland should be in favour of 
repeal, he would consider it his bounden 
duty to grant it. 

Sir R, Peel: I do not recollect that 
Lord Althorp ever made any such declara- 
tion as that which the hon. and gallant 
Member attributes to him, but if he did I 
am not prepared to abide by it. 


Servia.] Viscount Palmerston asked, 
whether the Government had any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table a cupy of the 
firman issued by the Porte for regulating 
the affairs of Servia, together with copies 
of the treaties of Bucharest, Adrianople, 
and Ackerman, with which the firman 
was connected ? 

Sir R. Peel said, he would lay upon 
the Table a copy of the firman, and though 
it was not usual to produce treaties to 
which this country was not a party, he 
would lay upon the Table all the articles 
of the treaties referred to by the noble 
Lord which bore upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume wished the complete treaties 
to be laid upon the Table. 





Sir R. Peel thought, that course would 
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tend to produce confusion, it would be 
better to publish only such parts of the 
treaties as were explanatory of the point 
at issue. 


Stave-Trape. Instructions.] Sir 
C. Napier asked whether the Government 
had any objection to lay upon the Table 
copies of the instructions issued to Ame- 
rican and British cruisers engaged in the 
slave-trade on the coast of Africa ? 

Sir R, Peel said, it would be very con- 
venient to slave-traders to know what 
those instructions were, but for that rea- 
son he must decline producing them. 


ABOLITION oF THE Corn-Laws.] Mr. 
Villiers : Sir, 1 rise to propose the motion 
of which I have given notice. It is the 
same that I have proposed before to this 
House; and, but for this circumstance, I 
believe that I should have shrunk from 
the task now. I always feel myself in- 
competent to the task, and I never felt 
more conscious than I do at present that 
there are persons in the House more fitted 
for the purpose than myself. I know the 
subject is distasteful to the House, I fear, 
indeed, offensive to the majority from the 
question of their own interest which it 
involves. It is not, however, on that ac- 
count, rendered attractive to me; I had 
rather propitiate than offend this assembly 
if I could; but I fear that at present this 
is to be done rather by diverting than 
attracting the public attention to this sub- 
ject. My object in moving in this matter, 
however, is the same now that it has 
always been—namely, a deep conviction in 
my own mind, that in the whole range of 
public question that can engage the atten- 
tion of the House, there is not one of 
equal importance with that which it is the 
object of this motion to decide. It is like 
the ground-work of a building. If that is 
unsound, the whole structure raised upon 
it must be unstable. With this feeling, I 
have at different times brought it under 
the consideration of the House, when 
others have been indisposed to do so, and 
during an interval when the public were 
complaining less of its effects; and now, 
when millions are expressing their interest 
in it, I regret that one abler than myself 
to represent their feelings, is not the 
mover of the question. Indeed, I could 
hardly have undertaken the task, had I 
not felt that there are those around me 
who have the talent and knowledge requi- 
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site to supply my many deficiencies. The, lence and noise stopped the proceedings, 
subject I know is said to be exhausted, |The numbers who have ever degraded 
and that nothing new can be said upon | themselves sufficiently by being the tools 
it, and this is true; it was so in the year! of such a tyranny, have seldom exceeded 
1815, after the law had been enacted ; | twenty or thirty, they have never obtained 
for there is nothing that was said then | a majority, and whenever any honest men 
that ought not to have weighed as much | have been parties to the proceeding, it 
as what is said now, but, Sir, the law still has never been the object of the meeting 
exists, and as long as it does, there will be | with which they have quarrelled, but 
something to say, and the importance of always the means which they have feared 
what is said will depend upon the num- | would be insufficient: the laws in ques- 
bers and intelligence of those out of this | tion have been unanimously condemned ; 
House who are attending to the matter; | and here, Sir, in pointing to the state of 
and in this respect, rare as any novelty | opinion upon this question, I must not 
may be, there is something new, for with- | omit to name a very important change 
out exaggeration, | may say, that since | that has occurred, among a portion of the 
the law was passed, it has never been so | middling class. I allude to those, for 
much discussed, so examined, so inquired | whose interest these laws are declared to 
about, so mastered by the great body of | be maintained—namely, the farmers. This 
the middling classes as at present. I may | is now a fact beyond dispute, and it is a 
say further, that there is no question now| new and striking feature in this great 
that maintains itself so firmly on their | social movement, that this class are now 
attention, that apparently produces such | beginning fearlessly to consider the ques- 
unanimity on discussion, and on which | tion; they may have shrunk from it be- 
they now speak with such confidence, and j fore; but the result has already been 
the result is, as I do verily believe, an un- | manifested in public places, and will soon 
qualified impression on their minds that| be rendered more clear in their open 
these laws have no national object what- | avowal of the utter delusion under which 
ever in view, that they are without any | they have laboured, in supposing that the 
public defence, that they are the occasion | profit of a law that gave artificial value to 
(as their purpose indicates they ought to | land, could belong to any but the owner 
be) of great privation to the most nume-|of the land. If it be asked what has 
rous class, that they are a great check to | occasioned this change in the general 
the progress of the people, of serious in- | opinion, I should in the first place refer it 
jury to their morals, that they disturb the | to the efforts of that intelligent, energetic, 
business of the country, that they dimit | and persevering body,—who, though the 

the commerce with foreign countries, im- | may find little favour in this House, will, 
pair the sources of revenue, that they have | ere long, not only be duly appreciated in 
been the prominent cause of all the em- | the country, but from the aid they have 
barrassment, depression, misery, loss, and | given to the cause of free-trade, will be 
ruin which this country has experienced | entitled to the gratitude of mankind. [ 
for four years past, and as such they are/allude to the Anti-Corn-law League. 
regarded as unwise, unjust, repugnant to| They have wisely, usefully, and effec- 
humanity, and at variance with every pre- | tually drawn the attention of the people 
cept of the Christian faith, and in this | to the subject, at a time when they are 
view I firmly believe, that the educated | suffering and seeking the cause of their 
portion of the mechanical classes, and | embarrassment; and they have brought 
such of them who have access to the or-| conviction home to their minds. In this 
dinary sources of information cordially | they have doubtless been aided by the 
join, with this feeling, super-added, per-| course which was pursued in this House 
haps, that they consider the more difficult | last year, for I believe that there is hardly 
the necessaries of life are made to them|a ground upon which the law had been 
to obtain, the more dependent must they | heretofore rested, that was not last year 
become upon the capitalist and employer | abandoned by those who are responsible 
of labour. Nor is this statement contro- | for its maintenance. The majority of the 
verted, by the fact, that at some public | middle class in this country absorbed in 
meetings where the subject has been dis-|the pursuit of their own affairs -— are 
cussed, that men assuming the garb of} much in the habit of deferring to au- 
working men have entered, and by vio-| thority —they have been hitherto re- 
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luctant to believe that men in high 
station will state what they know to be 
untrue, or that they will really sacrifice 
the great interests of the country to serve 
the sinister one’s of a class, and they had 
been lulled into submission to this law 
by the things they were told about it. 
They had beard it was a protective law ; 
that it had retained labour in its employ- 
ment, and seeured industry its reward ; 
that it enabled the farmer to obtain profit 
in his employment, indemnified the land- 
owner for great national burthens which 
he had taken upon himself; that it pre- 
served us from dependance upon foreign- 
ers, and gave to agriculture its best en- 
couragement; to repeal this law, it was 
said would convulse the country to its 
farthest ends, and would disturb all the 
engagements into which the proprietors 
had entered; and looking at the vast in- 
terests of the country and the complication 
of its affairs, that it could not be worth 
while to jeopardize so much in the vain 
hope of drawing a higher prize in the 
lottery of legislation. These were the 
things which were said, and the influence 
of which I have at times regretted to ob- 
serve, though from their hollowness I did 
certainly not expect would endure; and 
when the House remembers when last this 
question was before it, it will see that this 
expectation was not disappointed, for last 
year I had no longer to ask that it should 
resolve itself into committee. When the 
abolition of the law was last demanded, 
the House was then in committee delibe- 
rating upon it, not certainly to proclaim 
its efficiency,—not to point to its success 
—but in the full acknowledgment of its 
faultiness, avowing that it ought to have 
been altered long since; that we had be- 
come habitually dependant upon foreign- 
ers for supply; that the people were ra- 
pidly increasing, and with it deteriorating 
in their condition ; that the limit of taxa- 
tion on the necessaries of life had been 
reached, and that the revenue depended 
upon the condition of the people; and this 
year we heard that “ peculiar burthens” 
had never been much relied upon. 
There was one thing however adhered to 
the last, which was, that the farmer and 
his labourer were interested in this legisla- 
tion, and that it was with the view to their 
interest, that it was yet wise for Parlia- 
ment to attempt to regulate the price of 
the produce. Do not blight his hopes— 
do not chill his expectations—said the 
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right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, while he is endeavouring to 
supply you adequately at a price between 
54s, and 58s. a quarter; it is to protect 
him against the foreigner till the price 
reaches 61s. that is the object of my bill. 
This will prevent the displacement of 
capital and Jabour; this will keep land in 
cultivation, and the labourer in employ- 
ment, said the Member for Nottingham- 
shire; while should wheat ever fall to 
47s., acres without end would return to 
waste, and people without number will 
lose their occupation ; and so strongly was 
this felt to be the intention of the law by 
the proprietors, that the Duke of Rich- 
mond told his tenants, in the summer, 
that he was not the man to hold them to 
agreements made in the expectation of a 
price assured to them by law, and not to 
release them if the law should fail in_ its 
promise, and he would accept surrenders of 
leases from every tenant if the prices were 
not obtained in the following year. This 
was honourably said, and he did not see 
how the example could be rejected now 
by any landlord who was a party to the 
law, for certainly the imperial averages, 
and not the Corn-law League, had already 
blighted these hopes which the law had 
been intended to raise. These things, 
however, having been said, was it wonder- 
ful that the people should now ask why a 
law, no longer defended upon any public 
ground, and rested solely upon favour to 
a particular interest, and which in this re- 
spect was now manifesting its utter failure 
should be mantained an hour longer. Ard 
the fact is, that the law is condemned by 
public opinion ; justice, humanity, policy, 
have all borne testimony against it; and 
now, a kind of retributive experience 
is reaching its promoters; in truth, it only 
waits the final sentence of this House to be 
buried for ever with those other acts which 
have had private interest at the expense 
of public good, for their end; and it is 
the object of this motion now to ask you 
to pass this sentence. | do not come here 
to haggle about the best mode of accom- 
plishing a bad end—satisfied with the 
badness of the object, I oppose it entirely. 
I cannot propose terms when | know that 
none should be accepted, if there is a 
right to claim the repeal of this law, it is 
or ought to be based on truth and justice, 
that is what I contend it is, and these are 
the grounds on which we have hitherto 
relied, to compromise them now would be 
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to render them powerless. Besides the 
hour is passed for longer tampering with 
the food, the health, the life, and the 
rights of millions of our fellow-creatures. 
The time is come, when the great mass of 
the community considers themselves ag- 
grieved and injured by this law, and only 
insulted by the defence which is offered 
for it; and they call for its abolition, 
as they would that of any other nui- 
sance or evil with which they are afflicted. 
And there is no argument that can be 
advanced for its continuance, rested on 
the particular interests that have grown 
up under it, that would not equally apply 
to the perpetuation of any abomination, 
that might not equally be claimed for any 
calamity, or the continuance of any of the 
greatest curses that would befall humanity. 
And the fact is, that this law has no pur- 
pose, has no merit for its friends, un- 
less it tends to produce one of those evils 
which man has always been most anxious 
to avert, and from which the Deity has 
always been invoked to protect him. I 
mean that of famine. The very object of 
the law, is the approximation to that mis- 
fortune, and it fails in the opinion of its 
promoters, if that is not accomplished. 
And though the inadequate supply of food 
is an evil which in the primitive state of 
society, must always excite the greatest 
alarm ; yet it cannot be less a subject of 
the deepest anxiety in the most advanced 
state of a people, and to the effect of the 
law as it operates upon a community like 
ours, I would here call the attention of 
the House; for I do not believe the con- 
sequences of any approach to a scarcity 
in a country like this has been duly ap- 
preciated. For not only is a constantly 
increasing supply of food essential to a 
population constantly increasing like our 
own: but it is the condition of that mi- 
nute division of employments which is 
the source of our capital, and of all that 
tends to the adornment and comfort of 
life, and which is therefore necessary to 
the continued progress of a people. For 
it is only after assurance is felt of an ade- 
quate supply of food, that this distribu- 
tion of the national labour occurs; and, 
if, after that distribution has taken place, 
any thing should occur to diminish or 
prevent an adequate supply of food, then 
all those engaged in the production of 
other things than food, are once disturbed 
in their business, and the demand ceases 
or diminishes for the results of their 
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industry; the prior demand for food 
having exhausted or reduced the means 
available for their consumption. This 
then drives those engaged in producing 
the conveniences and luxuries of life to 
seek for themselves a more direct mode of 
obtaining food, usually manifested by a 
return to the occupation of land, or in 
such countries as our own by a resort to 
mendicity, to the public relief, to emigra- 
tion or to crime. This may be all said to 
be obvious, but if so, I ask why has it been 
forgotten? Because this consideration is 
at the bottom of the question which we 
are discussing, had it been heeded, the 
Legislature would have feared to attempt 
through scarcity to raise the price of pro- 
duce, lest they deprived those engaged in 
manufacture or occupied otherwise than 
in the production of food, of the means of 
living, while it is as obviously true, that 
the more abundant and accessible food is, 
the greater will be the demand for all 
other results of industry. If any man 
would satisfy himself of the truth of this 
rule, let nim only inquire what would 
be the effect, in a country like this, of 
the great mass of the population having 
easy access to food — let him learn if 
it would not instantly occasion greater 
demand for the comforts and decencies 
of life—and whether the effect with 
which that would be attended to, must 
not of necessity be an increased demand 
for the labour of those who could be 
employed in the production of those ob- 
jects, which would occasion a better 
market at home for manufactures, and 
consequently render the manufacturers’ 
business a better market for labour. 
And if this is the case, what can be 
more worthy of the attention of those 
who are responsible for the state of this 
country, than to discover in what way the 
supply of food can be most abundantly in- 
creased, in order to cause an adequate 
demand for the additional Jabour of the 
country ; for on this, it is obvious, hangs 
the physical condition of the people, and 
on that, their morals, their education, their 
well-being and contentment ; and in this 
country above another it is important to 
increase the demand for manufactures, 
when it is now ascertained that every ad- 
dition to the population must look for em- 
ployment in manufactures, or in other 
employments than agriculture, that is now 
a fact established beyond question. Let 
any man with these principles in his mind 
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examine the facts which are afforded to 
him by this country, the facilities are 
great now of ascertaining anything which 
affects our economical condition, and the 
opportunity was never greater than at pre- 
sent, when we are at the termination of a 
period during which there have been years 
of scarcity and abundance of equal dura- 
tion, and I ask any man who rises from 
such an inquiry, whether he will not admit 
that while a mass of evil and misery has 
followed in close connection with the pe- 
riod of dear or scarce food, whether com- 
parative prosperity has not seemed to re- 
sult from the years of cheapness— whether 
as food became dear, the occupations 
unconnected with its production did not 
become worse—and whether thousands of 
those so employed had not been driven to 
seek food in some other way? It is well 
known, that between 1834 and 1838 
there was a comparative abundance of 
food ; and that the great body of the 
people had access to food of goud quality 
in greater amount than before—and it is 
not disputed, that during that period all 
occupations connected with manufacturing 
industry were never more prosperous, that 
commerce was active, the revenue flourish- 
ing, poor-rates reduced, crime diminished, 
and all the businesses connected with the 
distribution of wealth in a prosperous 
state? That the habits of the people, 
which had been deteriorating between 
1829 and 1833 began to improve, and 
the general aspect of the community was 
good. This occasioned, as it is always 
observed to do, a greater consumption of 
food, which, while the people rapidly in- 
creased, led to a greater demand for food. 
It was under these circumstances in 1838 
that the harvest failed, and that wheat, 
which, in the beginning of that year had 
been 5ls., reached in September, 73s. ; 
and from that moment till the harvest of 
1842, the effects of a high cost of food 
upon a highly-civilised, commercial, ma- 
nufacturing community, annually aug- 
menting in number like our own, may 
be observed : from the autumn of 1838 to 
that of 1842 we had high prices, which 
means scarcity of food—and during that 
period, it is no longer a question that the 
whole business of the country was, as it 
still is, deranged and depressed ; nor is it 
only the coincidence of high-priced fuod 
and bad trade that makes the connection 
appear necessary—it would be easy to 
show, that it is impossible that it should 
VOL, LXIX, {fin 
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be otherwise. In the first place, in the 
beginning of 1838, if we take the average 
cost of wheat, and the average amount 
consumed, we shall get the rate at which 
the community was paying for this food 
before the prices rose; assuming that 
sixteen millions of quarters are consumed, 
and that the price was 56s., the yearly 
expenditure would be about forty-five 
millions. Now, then, if the price rose 
to 73s., the cost would be fifteen mil- 
lions more ; and if we take the average 
of the four years, we shall find ‘that, 
during that period, sixty millions more 
was required for food than was required 
for the four preceding years; indeed, my 
hon. Friend the Member for Paisley stated 
last year, that other things, such as tea, 
coffee and sugar, having risen in price at 
the same time, an additional expenditure 
on necessaries equal altogether to 100 
millions had been caused. What then 
should we expect to be the effect of ab- 
stracting so large an amount of the public 
means from the expenditure on manufac- 
tures, could it do other than greatly to 
injure the home market, and thus dimi- 
nish the demand for the goods, compared 
with that in cheap years. What is the 
account that intelligent men connected 
with the staple manufactures of the coun- 
try, and dependant alike upon home and 
foreign trade, would give on this point ? 
Why, that the effect of the home market 
for manufactures was felt immediately on 
the price of food rising, and though at 
first it is inconvenient and almost impos- 
sible to stop the manufacturing processes 
that they continued to produce without 
reference to the demand ; but that as the 
stocks were thereby increased beyond the 
demand at home, they consigned their 
goods on their own account to foreigners 
abroad. This soon occasioned the mar- 
kets abroad to be overstocked, a circum- 
stance which was much aggravated by the 
inability to effect exchange with countries 
growing food abroad, and prices fell to a 
ruinous point here; and in 1842, the 
foreign markets being glutted, while the 
home market remained unimproved, a pe- 
riod in this country followed of unex- 
ampled depression. The manufacturing 
interests were depressed beyond prece- 
dent, and there was one continued course 
of sacrifice, bankruptcy and ruin steadily 
increasing throughout that most unfortu- 
nate year, and we know that such were 
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induced by diminished profit and dimi- 
nished reward for labour, that an out- 
break of a serious character occurred, 
which was rendered perhaps more so by 
the circumstance that it found many of 
those in the middle class, on whom the 
peace and well-being of the State much 
depends, in a condition to care little for 
the result ; and I believe that, considering 
all the details of what has occurred during 
this progress of misery and ruin for three 
years past while all that can befall huma- 
nity, of evil physically and socially, has 
been suffered by millions of the people, 
that nothing that war or pestilence could 
bring, would have been worse, or that 
any thing ever endured in England be- 
fore, offers to it any parallel. It is diffi- 
cult to measure the misery of such a pe- 
riod in this country, the mental agony of 
persons sinking in their station, the moral 
ruin entailed upon whole families of inno- 
cent persons by the demoralizing influ- 
ence of poverty, hurrying as it were mul- 
titudes of unconscious men and women 
into habits of vice and crime; indeed it 
is vain to talk of educating the people, or 
of raising their moral state, while laws, 
attended with these consequences, are 
suffered to exist, for there are moments 
when people’s morals and habits are 
moulded for their remaining life, and the 
moral being of millions is determined, 
and not all the education, nor all the 
vigilance of all the clergy could redeem 
many of those who have been so reduced, 
or subjected to such trials and privations, 
and hon. Members must look at this law 
attended with these practical results, for 
there is a way of viewing the Corn-law 
apart from its purpose and its necessary 
effect, and gentlemen talk of it as some 
abstraction which may form a chapter in 
political economy, that may excite the 
interest of the curious, but as having no 

ractical bearing, but Jet them know that 
it is precisely by these distressing conse- 
quences that it is known and felt by the 
industrious classes, on account of which 
its supporters are looked upon as the 
authors of their misery. It is the obser- 
vation of those who are brought in contact 
medically with the working classes, that 
there is nothing that determines to such 
an extent their health and well-being as 
the facility with which they obtain their 
food, and indeed, though public men are 
reproved for the strength of their language 
in condemning the Corn-law when it has 
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been termed a murderous law, it should 
be known that this is the view which is 
taken by medical men when treating it 
more calmly. [ will quote here from a 
medical man who has had much experi- 
ence in the treatment of the poor. He 
says— 

“The Poor-law preserves them from death, 
but it does not, it cannot preserve them from 
gnawing anxiety and destructive toil, from 
exposure to the weather, whilst seeking far 
from home for work—from suffering cold from 
insufficient clothes, the best having been sold 
or pawned for bread—from crowding several 
families into one small dwelling to save ex- 
pense of rent—from choking up every avenue 
for air to obtain warmth without expense of 
fuel. Nothing can preserve the infant from 
unwholesome milk, when its mother is harass- 
ed by care, and stinting herself of food that 
her little ones may eat. Nothing can save 
men from disease and death with insufficient 
and unwholesome food—with garbage to stay 
the cravings of hunger, and seeking, in the 
excitement of gin as a brief respite from 
despair. Such are means by which the Corn- 
law kills.” 


Again, I have here an extract from a 
work on Vital Statistics. [Sir James 
Graham: Who is the author ?] Dr. 
Hawkins and I will read a few extracts, 
which would serve to show the estimation 
in which this law was held, by even men 
of moderate opinions, he said— 


‘The price of corn has a most remarkable 
influence on the movements of population and 
of disease. We have not a sufficient number 
of data to enable us to estimate the exact 
amount of its influence, but we shall assuredly 
not be mistaken in classing it among the most 
energetic causes which press upon the opera- 
tions of life. This influence extends not only 
upon deaths but upon births; it affects also 
the number of marriages, of diseases, and even 
crimes, Variations in the price of food, then, form 
one of the most serious changes that can occur 
on the surface of a state ; they may insensibly 
lead to the most unexpected, the most formid- 
able result! and we may affirm with confi- 
dence, that one of the most important duties 
of a Government is to temper, and to diminish 
as far as possible, all the circumstances which 
promote these fluctuations in the price of the 
most necessary article which man can pro- 
duce.” 

Thus it appeared that the price of food 
had a great influence on the comfort and 
condition of the people, and its variations 
and fluctuations were amongst the great- 
est and most important changes that could 
occur in any state, and might insensibly 
lead to the most unexpected and formid- 
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persons who were held in considerable 
estimation as medical writers, who had 
published several valuable statistical works, 
and the justice of their observations was 
fully confirmed in the increase of crime 
and the amount of poverty and disease 
which had taken place lately amongst ‘the 
poorer classes of this country. One of 
these writers showed that during the four 
dearer years, 14,657 more patients had 
applied for medical relief in the manufac- 
turing districts than during the same pe- 
riod of cheap food, and that 1,177 more 
had died, or 196 per year, showing that 
the proportionate increase of mortality was 
much greater than the increase of admis- 
sions. Jn ten divisions of England only, the 
deaths from starvation within the year 
were 116, and in Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, there were three times as many. 
The annual deaths from starvation were 
two in every 100,000 or 560 of the whole 
population. The increase of crime was also 
frightful to contemplate. He found that 
in 1835 the number of commitments was 
20,731. In 1836, they had increased to 
20,984; in 1841, 27,760; and in 1842, 
31,760. He found that during the last 
four years the poor-rates in one of the 
most populous parishes of this rich metro. 
polis, namely, Marylebone, had increased 
to an alarming extent. In 1840, the 
amount was 27,0001; in 1841, 31,0002. ; 
in 1842, 36,000/,; and in 1843, 40,0002, 
Thus showing in one parish alone an in- 
crease of 13,000/. in the expenditure for 
the relief and support of the poor. He 
also found that the number of casual poor 
relieved by the City of London, which 
in 1836, amounted only to 925l.; and 
in 1842 had increased to 29,9337. Nor 
was this confined to one place, it was 
general throughout the country, for in- 
stance, at the almshouses, at Durham, 
the number of persons relieved had in- 
creased 40 per cent. during the same 
period. Surely, these are matters that 
should at least be weighed and considered 
by men, who, subjected to no privations 
themselves, sit here deliberately to legis- 
late against food, purposely to make food 
scarce, and which they can only succeed 
in accomplishing at the risk of producing 
the consequences to which I have referred, 
and thus deteriorate the people in their 
morals, their health, happiness, and ge- 
neral well-being, thus adding fearfully to 
all the elements of discontent and disorder 
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moreover, that it is not only that this occur, 
during periods of bad seasons, but that 
under the present circumstances of our 
country, itis more or less the constant. 
condition of the country; for it is the 
fact, that when the harvests are good, we 
are without a sufficient supply of food : 
at Jeast, of food of the better kind, and 
such as we all desire to consume our- 
selves: and though the price may be low, 
when from any reason the quantity may 
be increased, and the habits of the people 
being deteriorated they are unaccustomed 
to consume the quantity they require ; yet 
the great mass of the people have not food 
of good and strengthening quality within 
their reach atany time, It had been said 
in former discussions, and might be re- 
peated this evening, that in ordinary years 
there was an adequate supply of food; 
this { deny, and say, that the supply is 
never adequate, there was more at one time 
than at others, but never enough. I have 
here a calculation that has been made with 
great trouble, and with a view to obtain 
an accurate account of the distribution of 
the largest quantity of wheat that has been 
allotted to general consumption; namely, 
about sixteen million quarters, and which 
showed that ten millions of the population, 
the number named by some advocates of 
this law, never consume wheaten flour at 
all, The estimated distribution of wheat 
was as follows :—~ 


Population. Quarters yearly. 


500,000 people at 7 ox. per day -++> 166,666 
1,500,000 ” 105 ” teh 3 750,000 
5,000,000» 14 ” 2,000,000 
3,000,000 ” 173 ” sees 2,500,000 
4,000,000 ” 21 ” e7.9¢ 4,000,000 
5,000,000 4 245 4, eres 5,835,335 
17,000,000 15,249,999 


Besides these, he found that there were 
four millions who lived on oatmeal, and 
six millions who “ rejoiced” on potatoes. 
These ten millions of people there were 
without the first great necessary of life. 
Was not that a scandal and a disgrace to 
this country, which boasted of its wealth 
and greatness, that boasted of its charity 
and its Christianity, and yet suffered these 
things to be, while we know that across 
the Atlantic a pestilence had been nearly 
occasioned by food rotting on the quay 
for want of a market. I allude to what 
was actually reported to have occurred at 
New Orleans. And really, if it were not 
lamentable, it would be almost ludicrous 
to hear people who are parties to this law, 
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obvious consequences ; for instance, it is 
not unusual to hear in this House a sort 
of lamentation, that of late years the 
labouring class were becoming poorer, 
while particular classes and individuals 
had become richer, and that while those 
who live luxuriously seem to prosper, those 
who are wanting comforts are becoming 
more necessitous. ‘This was observed 
upon by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, when he intro- 
duced the Income-tax ; and he seemed to 
state it as a reason why he should exempt 
the poorer classes from the tax. This 
same observation was again impressed 
upon the House by the Vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, who regretted the 
great accumulation of capital and the 
simultaneous spread of poverty—and an- 
other Member of the Government, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, made the 
subject the leading topic of an address to 
his neighbours and constituents in the 
winter last. I will just read his words— 


“ The truth is, we none of us feel suffi- 
ciently the responsibility of wealth, and the 
duties which the possession of property entails 
on us; we forget we are trustees for our poorer 
brethren, and this, whether the property pos- 
sessed be great or small. Look at the state 
of society in England, and we must be struck 
by the necessity of making efforts equal to 
the emergency of the case. It must be evident 
to all who have paid attention to the working 
of our system, that whether owing to our laws 
and institutions, or to some other cause, great 
changes have taken place at the ends of the 
social scale, wealth being at one end greatly on 
the increase, and poverty as rapidly increasing 
at the other, the rich becoming still richer, and 
the poor becoming every day more numerous 
and more poor.” 


Now, then assuming that those who 
express their regret at this circumstance 
are sincere, I would just put a case 
to them to aid them in solving the diffi- 
culty as to the cause of this evil. I will 
imagine a very much smaller community 
than our own, say only of a few thousands, 
and I will suppose that only fifty have the 
supply of the necessary food of the people, 
and that this community should gradually 
increase, while the supply of food did not 
increase in proportion. What do these 
gentlemen think would be the condition 
of this community, as well as of those who 
had the monopoly of food. Do they 
doubt that they would see that while those 
who had the supply of food grew gradually 
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depend upon them for food and were in- 
creasing in number, would become gra- 
dually poorer, and that the proprietary 
represented as fifty would gradually acquire 
a greater demand over their labour, their 
sergices, their resources, and that in pro- 
portion as those were given in greater 
proportion for food, so they would have 
less to expend, less on other things, the 
whole resulting in what the speaker re- 
ferred to calls the rich becoming richer, 
and the poor poorer. Now that is my 
solution of this increasing disproportion 
between rich and poor, and which all ob- 
serve and say they regret; but which if 
this monopoly in the supply of food conti- 
nues will be more manifested each year. 
The people cannot increase as our popu- 
lation does, and not be deteriorated if the 
supply of food does not augment in a 
corresponding degree. And that this is 
the state of the people now, namely,— 
wanting more food, and being too many 
for the same employment, is admitted by 
those who either resist the repeal of the 
law or who have other projects for the im- 
provement of the people. They say the 
people are deteriorated, and that more 
food is required, and their mode of im- 
proving their condition, is either by Foreign 
colonization or Home colonization; but 
what is the assumption on which both 
these are proposed, but that the difficul- 
ties in obtaining the means of life are in- 
creasing, and that it is politic either to 
send the people where there is more food, 
or to encourage manufacturers to produce 
food for themselves in this country. Each 
of these assume that the people must 
withdraw from other employments in 
which they are .or desire to be engaged, 
in order to obtain food directly them- 
selves, either in this country or in the 
colonies. The friends of foreign coloniza- 
tion hope to alleviate the condition of the 
ill-paid weavers by sending them to be 
shepherds at the Antipodes, and the 
friends of Home colonization invite the 
operatives who are destitute or who are 
only half employed, to leave the forge 
and the loom, in order to dig the waste 
lands here, in the hope of raising by that 
means food for themselves and_ their 
families. I do not impugn the motives of 
these persons, I believe that both are 
animated by a desire to relieve the desti- 
tution that they hear of or that they wil- 
ness; but I cannot help observing to 
them, that while they acknowledge the 
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condition of our people to be that of 
wanting food, and wanting the means of 
procuring it, that they should be heard 
on this occasion calling loudly fora repeal 
of the law, which only exists to prevent 
food entering this country, and to prevent 
those who have it to sell, from purchasing 
our manufactures in exchange; for it 
really is only to realize their objects, that 
we seek to repeal this law. They say we 
want new markets; we want to employ 
our redundant people—and for this their 
plan is to colonize them : now, our plan 
is, to suffer them to work at home for 
food, which those who take their work 
would give them in exchange, but which 
it is the purpose of this law to prevent : 
for if the food was to come in that is 
prevented by this Jaw, it could only be 
received in exchange for productions of 
this country, and which would be pro- 
duced by our people with the view to that 
trade. I say, that as long as there are 
ten millions in this country who want 
bread, and are therefore insufficiently sup- 
plied with manufactures, there is the 
means of a new market within the limits 
of our own country. which we could call 
into existence, and which would manifest 
itself immediately if the law would allow 
industry and commerce to be free, the 
food would then appear in our markets, 
and the present redundant labour would 
be absorbed by an increased demand for 
manufactures, and by an entension of all 
the businesses incident to them, so that 
these ten millions would be like a new 
state, with whom we should have a new 
trade. In short, the home market would 
be improved just as it is at present injured 
by the Corn-law. Home trade is more 
convenient in some respects than foreign 
trade for those engaged in it, and it is 
precisely that trade that the Corn-laws 
are so peculiarly calculated to injure. It 
is no preference for foreign trade over 
home trade that induces me to call for the 
repeal of the Corn-law—I never said it 
was: but it is on the ground that this law 
stops exchange, food for other things, be- 
tween man and man, respectively pro- 
ducers, and by artificially raising the cost 
of food limiting the command of the 
community over the comforts of life, that 
I object to it. And it is idle for those 
who maintain this law to question the 
benefits of allowing the trade to be free, 
for their whole argument and all their 
fears are based on the expectation of 
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them. It is precisely to prevent the mer. 
chant from having his share in the supply 
of the community with food that this law 
is passed ; he who is ready to embark his 
capital for this purpose ; who is prepared, 
in fact, to take out the results of our na- 
tive industry, of which we hear so much, 
as the means of purchasing it, but who is 
deterred from doing so by this mischiev- 
cus meddling with his business. The 
supporters of this law are, therefore, pre- 
cluded from the use of both arguments : 
—first, that. too much food would come 
in; and, secondly, that no food would be 
imported. Their fears are founded upon 
the too much food, and to prevent excess 
they are legislating, or there is no purpose 
in the law; for their interference to pro- 
tect the capitalist is ludicrous, either on 
the supposition that the merchant requires 
to be protected by the landlords from their 
own enterprise, or to suppose that with 
our commercial facilities, with the whole 
world before us, from the valley of the 
Nile to the valley of the Mississippi, that 
the merchant would not be able to dispose 
of our manufactures for food, or to keep 
our markets supplied with the first neces- 
saries of life. Why, if the present sys- 
tem were not grossly impolitic as regards 
the community, it would be abominably 
unjust to those who having capital, could 
employ it in providing food for the people, 
are not at liberty equally to do so with 
the agriculturist himself. A man has just 
as much right to the use of his money or 
his ships which he may inherit or acquire, 
and may choose to use for the purpose of 
feeding the people as the landlord has to 
his acres for the same purpose, and the 
community are only aggrieved, and never 
can be benefitted by any restraint in this 
respect; and on this ground if there were 
no other, the law ought to be repealed as 
a gross infringement of the right of our 
traders in their business of supplying the 
community with the things they require, 
Monopoly can never offer a substitute for 
the unvarying operation of the competi- 
tion, Where then is the excuse for this 
gross violation of the ordinary rules of 
policy. Is it that what is termed agricul_ 
ture in this country requires favour for 
its success? Sir, I am happy to think 
that in the whole list of pretexts and fal- 
lacies resorted to in the defence of this 
law, there is not one more weak and inde- 
fensible than this; and that there is al- 
most unanimity as far as one can collect 
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the opinions of independent and intelli- | 
gent agriculturists, that the culture of the | 
soil depends upon the skill, science, and 
arrangements of those who bring their 
capital to this business, and not upon fa- 
vouritism, moriopoly, or what is termed in 
Parliament, protection. Sir, 1 believe 
that men who have given most attention 
to this subject, do not stop with the opi- 
nivn that stich interference is not needed ; 
I believe they go fariher, and assert that 
it is positively mischievous, and that while 
the cultivator is diverted from attending 
te his own resotirces by relying on the 
promise of Parliament, that agriculture 
will never thrive in this country. The 
case as {1 apprehend it is this—the law 
holds out an expectation that by exclud- 
ing foreign cothpetition, a high price will 
be obtained for a patticular grain, this in- 
duces the farmer to give particular atten- 
tidn to this grain, and to depend upon 
the price which he shall obtain for it in 
the engagement which he makes for the 
use of the land—the effect of constant 
disappointment in getting this price makes 
him now generally unwilling to seek, 
while, perhaps, political reasons make 
the landlord unwilling to give, a lease. 
Now, the agriculture of this country 
is very defective and needs many, 
things to be done to improve it ; but for | 
this purpose, patience, expense, and en- 
terprise are required—the best improve- 
ments of later years require consider- | 
able outlay, and require time to prove | 
their efficacy. Now, the effect of the) 
present system is precisely to make men | 
timid in laying out money, for they have ' 
not sufficient security for the return, while | 
the promise of Parliament is substituted | 
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land, who gave their evidence in 1836, 
ahd they showed that they had thriven 
from the moment that they had cast off 
all reliance on the law, and made artange- 
ments with théir landlotds adapted to 
those circumstances. It was indeed, I 
beliéve, chiefly from reflecting upon all 
the testimony gathered on the inquiry in 
1836, that led some of the most scientific 
men to the conclusion that low prices 
which could be maintained steady, would 
afford the best stimulus to improvements, 
and be alike advantagéous to the occupier 
of the land, and the community, and this 
was most likely to be accomplished by 
freedom of trade. I find this stated by 
some men, and broadly pointed to by 
others, who, perhaps, fear the unpopularity 
of broaching the doctrine among the pro- 
prietors. And, indeed, until I had ex- 
amined the matter more closely, I was not 
aware how strong the presumption was in 
favour of the success of the principle of 
free trade as applied to agriculture, over 
that in any other matter. The fact is, the 
cultivator in this country has an advan- 
tage over his foreign competitor in all that 
is essential to his business, and his dis- 
advantages seem to begin with and to 
spring from the law that professes to pro- 
tect him. He has Jarger capital, better 
labour, more manure, better implements, 
nearer markets than the foreigner, but he 
has an artificially high price to pay for his 
land, he has heavy poor-rates rendered so 
by food being scarce, and all that portion 
of the produce required for consumption 
on the farm is Consumed at a greater sa- 
crifice than would occur if it was cheap, 
while the effect of the law is to déteriorate 
the condition of his customer. I believe 
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for improvement, and while they are said | with the most intelligent men conversant 
to be protected by Parliament, to shake | on this subject—that if the farmer had 
their faith in improvements. I confidently | fair play, and was submitted like men in 
assert then that the science of agriculture, | other businesses to a free competition, that 
as well as the interest of the cultivator | he would succeed in rivalry with the fo- 
needs no other reliance but that on skill! reigner of any kingdom in the world. 
and enterprise, and that both are preju- | Nor, Sir, am I here speaking without book, 
diced by the results of protection, indeed, | and in support of what I have said of the 
upon every inquiry into the distress of | change of opinion among the farmers, I 
agriculturists, it has been shown, that; will here refer toa very intelligent work 
those who had put little faith in the law, which has reeently been published by a 
and trusted chiefly to skill and resource of | person who is a farmer himself—with 


their own, had not suffered, while those | whom I am personally acquainted, whose 
who bound by heavy pecuniary engage- family and connections have been, as | 
ments, based on the promise of the law, | know, entirely bound up in interest with 
to the owner of whom they hired the land, | the agricultural class, and who would have 
were those who were most distressed. | everything to lose in character and pro- 
This was testified by the farmers in Scot-! perty, if he were wrong in what he said, 
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and I gladly refer to this work to prove 
that I am not misrepresenting the interest 
or opinions of the farmers in what I have 
stated, and that I am not calling for the 
entire removal of this pretended protection 
in disregard and neglect of their interest. 
Mr. Welford is the author of the work. 

Now, what says he in the first place on 
the subject of rent :— 


“] firmly believe, that if the trade in corn 
was to be thrown open to-morrow, that there 
would be no real necessity for any important 
reduction of rents, except upon heavy wheat 
land ; and there, it would only be required, in 
order to allow the tenant time to adapt him- 
self to a state of low prices likely to be per- 
manent and steady, rather than from any dif- 
ficulty in cultivating such lands, under a proper 
system, at the present rents, let the price of 
corn be ever so low.” 


Then as to the present moment of ef- 
fecting the change— 


“ Now, then, is the time to repeal the Corn- 
law. Home competition has reduced the price 
of grain to a moderate rate, and if we are blest 
with a good harvest, wheat may, and probably 
will, fall lower than it was in 1835. The 
most sensitive agricultural alarmist will, there- 
fore be unable to conjure up any phantom of 
greater abundance than that produced by the 
home growth. The repeal of the Corn-law 
would now create no panic, and free-trade, by 
a gentle and gradual measure, would direct 
the exertions of farmers towards that intelli- 
gent system of husbandry wherein their per- 
manent prosperity is alone to be found. All 
the beneficial effects, which free-trade in corn 
is fitted to produce on commerce and manu- 
factures, would at once begin to operate, and 
a clearer prospect of national prosperity, a 
prospect more free from adventitious circum- 
stances whether of good or evil, will be opened 
than has ever been hitherto attained. 

“On the other hand, if, either through 
public indifference, or from the half measures 
of party politicians, the Corn-laws be allowed 
to linger on the statute-book—practically in- 
operative, as we have seen, to prevent agri- 
cultural distress in abundant years, until the 
cycle of the season shall bring round two or 
three deficient crops, it is certain, that a total 
and instant repeal will be quickiy forced upon 
the Government of that day. But this will 
not be effected until all the evils of scarcity 
have again been endured by the community, 
new engagements at high rents entered into 
by farmers, wheat culture again unduly ex- 
tended, monetary derangements and ruinous 
corn speculations once more rife, and, finally, 
an agricultural panic which the experience of 
several years may be required to allay. It is 
plain, there never was a time, especially as 
regards the interests of the agriculturists, more 
favourable for the decisive step than the pre- 
sent, What do we fear? Is it cheap corn? 
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If so, we have it notwithstanding the Corn- 
laws. But the mischief is, that though for 
this year we may have abundance, a bad 
harvest must half starve us before we can get 
relief.” 

“That the British agriculturist is by no 
means so ill prepared to adopt the only stable 
means of success, as some of his self-styled 
friends would have believed, a brief survey of 
the present state of English husbandry will 
make manifest. Perhaps, there is no source 
from which I could take a statement of the 
actual condition of English agriculturists (for 
in Scotland farmers have become pretty well 
alive to the exigencies of the times) so little 
open to suspicion or cavil, as the article by 
Mr. Philip Posey, M.P., one of the Members 
for the agricultural county of Berks, “On the 
Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during 
the last four years,” which appears in the last 
number of the English Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, published in January of the present 
The purpose of the article is to inquire what 
has been the progress of agriculture since the 
establishment of the society; and it com- 
pletely confirms the views I have taken of the 
comparatively backward condition .of the 
heavy soils. Mr. Pusey justly remarks 
that the foundation of all improvement upon 
wet lands is drainage; and in the fore- 
going pages I have shown that the owners 
and occupiers of wet and heavy soils are those 
who are most frequent and loud in their de« 
mands for protection.” 


And then he shows how recently this 
improvement had been even recom- 
mended — 


“Tt is only seven years since,” (proceeds 
the article) “‘ we heard in England, chiefly 
through the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons, that a manufacturer in Scotland, 
now well known, as Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 
had found the means of making all land, how- 
ever wet and poor it might be, warm, sound, 
and fertile ; and that this change was brought 
about by two processes, thorough draining and 
subsoil ploughing.”’ 

Mr. Welford then further quotes Mr. 
Pusey to confirm his own views, how 
unlikely these improvements are to be 
adopted as land is now held, for after 
enumerating the many disadvantages of 
wet clay land Mr. Pusey says— 


“ If I were a working-farmer, nothing would 
induce me to enter on a cold, wet farm, unless 
there were a fair prospect of its being drained, 
either with my own money under a long lease, 
or with the aid of the landlord.” But what 
farmer,” says Mr. Welford, ‘* who intends to 
remain solvent and independent five years 
hence, would now venture to take a long lease 
of “acold wet farm,’’? knowing as he does, 
that be would be obliged to engage to pay a 
rent calculated on prices he may not obtain 
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five years out of twenty? And while such 
lands can be let without draining, the land- 
lords—the majority of whom cannot afford the 
outlay—will never, to any great extent, furnish 
the means. 
holders may promote such improvements at 
their own expense; but looking at land in the 
aggregate, its permanent improvement will 
only take place in the hands of occupiers. To 


enable the occupiers of the clay lands of Eng- | 


land to become improvers, the first requisite 
plainly is steadiness of price, which can only 
result from a free-trade in corn.” 


And Mr. Welford, in support of this | 


opinion, points to the time when the pro- 
tected agriculturists began generally to 
talk of improvement— 

“ Now, though individual cultivators had 
been for some time, in the practice of enlight- 
ened systems of husbandry, and were thereby 
enabled to bear up against the ruinous fluctua- 
tions caused by the Corn-laws ; yet it was not 
until that complete disclosure of the real 
origin of agricultural distress, and of the hol- 
lowness of all expectations of profit founded 
on protective laws, which were made in 1836, 
that any general movement was communicated 
to agriculture. Then a desire for improve- 
ment, to counteract the effects of low prices, 
arose amongst the landed gentry; one of the 
consequences of which was the formation of 
the English Society, whose proceedings have 
diffused the knowledge of useful practices al- 
ready in operation,” 

And now, Sir, before I close this very 
intelligent work, I cannot help reading the 
conclusions which he considers to be legi- 
timately drawn from all the evidence and 
experience which the past and present 
state of agriculture under the Corn-law 
affords, and I do so in hopes of their going 
forth to the public, so that if agriculturists 
can gainsay or refute his views, that he 
will do so, for the truth is what I alone 
desire on this matter. Mr. Welford, 
amongst other things, comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 


“ That the rise of rents which has occurred 
in modern times, has been consequent upon 
the growth of manufacturing industry in this 
country. 

** That the most complete monopoly of the 
home market will not secure permanently high 
prices to the British agriculturist. 

“That the monopoly prices promised by 
the Corn-laws, both of 1815 and 1828, were 
never practically enjoyed for any considerable 
period, by the occupiers of land in Great Bri- 
tain, whilst all their fixed money engagements 
have been calculated, with reference to the 
promised, not to the real prices of grain; and 
besides, that the community will not bear, in 
times of scarcity, an effective maintenance of 
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, the corn monopoly, for a period sufficiently 
| long to compensate the farmer for the unna- 
‘tural depression prices undergo in years of 


Here and there individual land- | 
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abundance. 

“ That though the farmer, who by accident 
had taken his farm during a low range of 
prices, if his rent had been fixed with reference 


| to the then existing prices, might be apparently 


benefitted by even a short period of high 
prices ; yet that, in fact, he is no gainer, for 
the competition of farmers for farms enables 
| landlords and land-agents, in practice, to dis- 
| regard the very low priced years, and to calcu- 
| late money-rents with reference to the prices 
| Of seasons of comparative scarcity, and to the 
' act of Parliament price of corn. 

* That the Corn-laws have prevented timely 
adjustments of rent, and have thereby perma- 
| nently injured the landlord and tenant, more 
| particularly on those soils which were formerly 
almost exclusively regarded as “ wheat lands ;” 
that they have induced farmers to rely for 
profit upon a great breadth of wheat, to the 
neglect of stock farming and improved systems 
of husbandry ; and that they have created a 
habit, in the minds of those connected with 
land, of looking to the Legislature for some 
undefined or unattainable remedy for occa- 
sional distress, rather than to their own energy 
and enterprise. 

“ That the uncontrolled power, which the 
landed interests have had to legislate for the 
protection of agriculture, has not enabled them 
to prevent the periodical recurrence of real and 
severe distress amongst the tenantry. 

“« That it is not for the interest of the farmer 
that prices of corn should be high, for whether 
they are high or low, the existing competition 
for farms would prevent him from realising 
more than the ordinary rate of profit, after 
payment of rent and other outgoings, calcu- 
Jated according to the actually existing prices ; 
but it is most important to him that prices 
should be steady, without fluctuation beyond 
; what must follow from variations in the sea- 
sons; and that such steady prices would be 
best secured by a constant and regular impor- 
tation of grain. 

‘ That all recentimprovementsin agriculture 
have taken place in spite of the Corn-laws, 
and by pursuing plans directly the reverse of 
those which the Corn-laws have tended to en« 
courage. 

“ That the immediate repeal of the Corn- 
law is not only desirable, as the means of 
| placing agriculture upon a:sure foundation, by 

at once enforcing those improved systems of 

| husbandry, and adjustments of engagements, 
| which alone can make agriculture permanently 
| prosperous ; but that the present time, from 
the comparatively low prices and the healthy 
appearance of the growing crops, is peculiarly 
| favourable for the adoption of free-trade in 
| corn. 

“ And, finally, that the high value of land in 
this country has always been coincident with, 
and is directly attributable to, the great wealth 
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created by our commercial and manufacturing 
industry, and the comparatively wide diffusion 
of that wealth amongst the mass of the commu- 
nity; but not to any artificial restrictions, 
which have been shackles and obstructions on, 
not aids to, our productive power.” 


Now these were the conclusions to 
which this farmer has deliberately arrived ; 
and do not let people suppose that he is 
a person unknown to the farmers; for I may 
tell them, that after publishing this work, 
he was the person who presided at the 
great meeting lately held in the county of 
Hertford, where he is known as a farmer, 
and where the farmers had assembled 
from different parts of the country to hear 
the subject of the Corn-laws discussed ; 
and where many bad come with no friendly 
feeling to the speakers on free-trade ; and 
he was unanimously selected to fill the 
chair. It is then the condition of improve- 
ment, and the condition of the safe pur- 
suit of this business by the farmer, that 
prices should be low, and that the trade 
should be free ; what then is the objection 
to the change? It will occasion panic 
among the farmers, say some. Sir, I say 
it is the circumstance that renders the 
present moment so peculiarly fitting for 
the change that no panic is likely to occur. 
The farmers could not in the first place 
apprehend any great fall in the price, 
while, at first, they might expect the con- 
trary, from the stimulus it would give to 
trade. But Iam disposed to dispute these 
assertions of the fears entertained by the 
farmers of abolishing this law, if their 
landlords would consent to it. In the 
first place, I doubt, if any thing that was 
done now by their professed friends, would 
much disappoint the farmers. They are 
in the right mood now for an experiment, 
for they have been so practised upon of 
late, that I doubt if they would consider 
themselves deceived again. Moreover, I 
remember that last autumn there was a 
laudable endeavour on the part of some 
persons to prepare the way, as I had 
hoped, for some further change and ex- 
cellent advice was tendered to the farmers, 
ina series of speeches in different coun- 
ties, which from the manner in which 
they were received, showed that this class 
was as open to conviction as any other. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Win- 
chester addressed them in a speech, that 
according to the report, met with nothing 
but success; and he strove to impress 
upon the minds of those he was addressing, 
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that the worst day that could befall the 
farmers, as well as the country at large, 
would be when the manufacturing interest 
should in any way decline; and that agri- 
culture must look to the extension of our 
commerce, as the most friendly circum- 
stance that could befall it. Again, the 
Member for Somersetshire was extremely 
well received when he, about this time, 
announced to his constituents assembled 
to hear him, that the time was now come 
when the British farmer must abandon his 
reliance on protection, and stand upon 
his own prudence and skill: and lastly, 
came a gentleman who I think had repre- 
sented or did represent a division in the 
county of Sussex, Mr. Goring, who said 
that the farmer had nothing to fear—that 
he had great advantages in the circum- 
stances of this country—and that in fact, 
protection was useless tohim. I observed 
all these speeches were well received ; and 
I never could understand why a sudden 
stop was put to the continued utterance 
of such excellent counsel; or why policy 
of preparing the farmer’s minds was at 
once abandoned. I was induced at the 
time, I remember, to consider whether 
there was not some connection between 
that and the news from China, as, from 
the moment that some revival of the trade 
was expected from this circumstance, 
these salutary lecturings were stopped— 
looking a little as if monopoly was to be 
clung to so long as it was possible; but show- 
ing that if trade did not improve, and the 
pressure from without was only sufficient, 
it might, in the opinion of its supporters, 
be abandoned without danger—aye, and 
as many of them almost admit, with po- 
sitive advantage to themselves ; for, it is a 
law that has for its purpose not only to 
prevent importation; but as Mr. Welford 
shews, of preventing improvement and 
checking production. There is the same 
imaginary interest in doing both. What 
is essential to the success of a corn-law is, 
to limit the quantity, for that is the only 
way by which price can be maintained ; 
and that may be defeated as much by ren- 
dering the soil more productive, as by 
importation. Indeed, of late it has been 
avowed, that the defect of the law has 
been that it has not been sufficiently 
restrictive; that some clause was required 
to limit the quantity. This was openly 
stated in the Morning Post the other 
day, which is the special organ of the 
proprietors who support this law; it has 
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been repeated in effect by the Standard, 
which is the organ of the Government; 
and I observed, in a speech made by the 
Member for Dorsetshire, when he addressed 
his constituents, that he almost ridiculed 
the idea of the farmers adopting the later 
and the best improvements in agriculture, 
recommended to them—asking in derision, 
where they were to obtain the money to 
effect them, and whether if the landlords 
advanced the money, they were ever likely 
tobe repaid. And yet the object and effect 
of such improvements, is to supply to the 
deficiency of food, and the fact is, that 
has been the defect of the law from the 
first, and must always be so—nothing can 
secure price, but limiting quantity, and 
nothing in some years can do that unless 
improvements are checked, or that there 
are special powers residing in some quarter 
for the purpose of destroying the produce 
or controlling its amount. I remember 
Mr. Whitmore told the agriculturists sar- 
castically at some meeting, that there 
ought to be a burning clause in their acts 
to be enforced whenever by the bounty of 
heaven, the harvests were too abundant, 
and I think he alluded to its crore, 
gravely contemplated at some agricultura 


meeting in 1822. These were really the 
views taken by the party represented by 
the Member for Wallingford, and with 
whom a large majority of the other House 


I believe, warmly sympathises. But if 
the farmers would not be frightened, and 
improvements could not be prevented, 
was there a pretence for saying, that the 
Jand would go out of cultivation, which 
is constantly repeated as an argument 
against change. This is repeated year 
after year, and I ask the House candidly, 
if there has ever been the slightest pains 
taken to shew any ground for the opinion, 
or whether there is really reason for ex- 
pecting that it would happen. Look at 
the foolish predictions that have been 
made from time to time on this account, 
as a reason for this or some other Corn- 
law, and how regularly they have been all 
falsified by experience. It was only last 
Session, as I said before, that the Member 
for Nottinghamshire said, that if the price 
of wheat should fall to forty-seven shillings, 
that vast tracts of land must go out of 
cultivation. And yet is there an acre 
expected to go out of cultivation though 
prices, I believe, lower than that at this 
moment, or does any body expect any to 
go out, What was the case in 1822 and 
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1836? was any labour displaced, as it is 
called, in consequence of land being de- 
serted or returned to waste? Why, in one 
of those years, a Mr. Ellis or Ellman, who 
is a favorite witness whenever it is thought 
necessary to call an agriculturist in favour 
of more protection, said, it was very ex- 
traordinary, that during those years which 
were designated as periods of unparalleled 
distress, that the demand for land was as 
great as ever, both by those who wanted to 
occupy land and those who desired to 
have more, and that none had gone out 
of cultivation. We all know, that at no 
period have enclosure bills been stopped, 
and that between the years of 1832 and 
1836, nearly 100 were passed; but, if 
this solicitude for the labourer lest he 
might be displaced is sincere, how ready 
a mode does this land that hitherto has 
been productive, and that is expected to 
lie waste, offer to provide for the destitute 
labourer—let us only have the account of 
the land that is to be thrown out of culti- 
vation, and we shall know how to provide 
for the labour. At present the calculation 
is, that there are three labourers for 100 
actes. Think you, that these 100 acres 
divided among the three labourers would 
not maintain them somewhat better than 
they are maintained at present—that sure- 
ly is an answer to those who pretend that 
their only fear in repealing the law is on 
account of displacing labour. I doubt, if 
all the labourers that were to be so dis- 
placed, were to be maintained magnifi- 
cently at the public expense, whether it 
would ke so costly to the community, as 
Is. a quartet added to the price of the grain 
consumed in this country. But it is in 
fact, nothing more or less than a cruel 
mockry of the labourer to talk of his in- 
terest in this law, which diminishes the 
quantity of food to be distributed amongst 
his class, and from the results of which he 
has been an invariable sufferer, and al- 
ways more intensely in proportion as the 
law has succeeded in its object. It has 
been with difficulty, that these labourers 
have been restrained at various times from 
breaking the peace consequent upon their 
discontent at the results of the law. The 
average price of wheat from 1794 to 1814, 
was 843. a quarter, and during that time 
there were several occasions of rioting in 
the country districts, simply owing to the 
high price of food. But again, whether 
we make inquiry in these districts our- 
selves, or looked to the evidence which 
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had been collected by committees, how 
could the labourer be worse off than he is 
at present after the law had existed for 
twenty-eight years. What only occurred 
the other day in one of the wealthy coun- 
ties in the centre of the kingdom. A re- 
port had been lately made by the surgeons 
appointed to examine the convicts in the 
hulks when they arrived there from the 
prisons, and they had there expressed their 
opinion that the condition of the prisoners 
showed the insufficiency of their previous 
diet, they had all the appearance of hav- 
ing been kept on bad and insufficient 
food, and in consequence the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State, had issued 
an order to all the gaols, directing an im- 
provement in their dietaries; but when 
the magistrates came to consider the im- 
provement which was directed in their 
diet, they exclaitned against it, and speak- 
ing from their local acquaintance with the 
condition of the peasantry, declared that 
the criminals would in future be far better 
off than the labouring poor; thus showing, 
that those who were maintained in a condi- 
tion only just above that which should 
preclude disease and malady arising from 
bad living, was a condition above that for 
which gentlemen, as friends of the poor, 
plead the continuance of this law. I have 
here a specimen of what was the condition 
of those poor labourers in one of the mid- 
land counties, said to be better off than 
others, it is an extract from a paper pub- 
lished in Worcestershire.” 

“Wages of Agricultural Labourers.—The 
advocates of the Corn-laws say that their re- 
peal would reduce the labourers’ wages ; 
others that their wages are already at the stare 
vation point, and cannot be reduced. We 
give a case in point;—A labourer named 
Smith, was recently brought before the Wor- 
cester bench, charged with an offence against 
the Highway Act, and when the magistrates 
were considering the case, it came out that he 
was engaged as cowman, from Michaelmas 
last year till Lady-day this, at 168. 6d., besides 
his board and lodging, and had to pay for his 
washing himself. It further appeared, that for 
the two years previous to Michaelmas he had 
worked for 7s. per week, and found in every- 
thing, saving in harvest time, when he had 
dinner and drink. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the bench mitigated the penalty to 1s. and 
costs, or one day’s imprisonment. Smith's 
case is not solitary, but one of a rapidly ine 
creasing class,” 
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Now, under these circumstances, with 
evidence within every man’s reach of the 
wretched condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer in this country, I do really hope 
that gentlemen will be more careful than 
they commonly are in what they allege in 
defence of this law, for it does almost 
amount to insult to those who were suffer- 
ing the severest privation, to tell them 
that a law injurious to every body else 
was kept to benefit them. I do not sup- 
pose that the supporters of this law will 
much heed what I say on this point; but 
I do assure them that there is now an in- 
telligence abroad on this subject that will 
utterly preclude the success of any of 
those fallacies that have been used before, 
and that every thing which is said will be 
carefully scanned and judged of by men 
well informed on the matter. Let them 
remember what had been the consequence 
of urging that there were peculiar burthens 
on the land as a pretext for the Corn- 
laws. Why, that inquiry into its truth 
was demanded. Two motions in this House 
have been made to this effect; were they 
conceded? No, shrunk from, and why? 
Because, after the matter had been tho- 
roughly sifted, it was found, that so far 
from their being exclusive charges, there 
were shameless exemptions. With regard 
to the tithes that were spoken of as a plea 
by some for raising rent by law, and which 
some were induced to believe by confusion 
being artfully created in their minds be- 
tween a right reserved in the land as old 
as its appropriation, and a public burthen 
for which the present owners of the soil 
were made especially liable. Tithe is 
only an ancient right reserved in the State 
to a portion of the profits of the land ap- 
plicable for the purposes of religion, a 
right, I trust, the State will never part 
with, and for which the landlord has no 
more right to indemnity than he has to be 
indemnified for not possessing another 
man’s property. That there were incon- 
veniences and some check to improve- 
ment in the old way of collecting the 
tithe or exercising this right, is well 
known; but we are talking at a time 
when the commutation of the tithe so 
collected for {a fixed pecuniary payment 
has been nearly completed, and the incon- 
venience or mischief no longer exists; 
and to talk of a Corn-law as an indem- 
nity for tithe, when in Scotland no tithe 
is paid, and in England more than one 
quatter of it is tithe free, and that a large 
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portion of the tithes belong to landlords 
themselves is in my judgment an extrava- 

t absurdity. As for the land-tax, it is 
oubtless a “eduction from rent but one 


to which 1 State is entitled, surely, con- 
sidering + . manner in which the land- 
lords in “ ~ ament have dealt with that 


since it was wmposed, it never can be for 
their interest to have it discussed or in- 
quired into; for no man can learn that 
history without almost feeling that, as a 
class, the landowners had proved them- 
selves utterly unworthy of public trust, 
for nothing ever was more shameless than 
the manner in which the State has been 
deprived of its due amount of that tax 
by a gross violation of the bargain the 
landowners made with the Crown when it 
was imposed. It was strictly in lieu of 
the feudal services by which alone their 
lands were held, and for which 4s. in the 
pound on the rental was imposed, an in- 
adequate commutation for the inconve- 
nience to which such service would have 
exposed them, but which now, did it yield 
what it ought, would have covered the 
whole amount of, and thereby dispense 
with the Excise. Did the Jand-tax now 
pay its proper quota, it would yield 
13,000,000/. a-year instead of little more 
than 1,000,000/.; but by causing the as- 
sessment to be fixed upon the valuation 
the land made 150 years since, the public 
have been defrauded of the difference. 
But the claim of any special burthen being 
upon the landlords of England is the most 
barefaced pretext for the Corn-law that 
was ever put forward, when it is matter of 
history that there is no country in Europe 
where the feudal system has prevailed 
where the landowners and the aristocracy 
have made such favourable terms with the 
Crown asin England. In all other, whether 
in Austria, Italy, Prussia, Belgium, and 
France, they have submitted, in lieu of 
services, to a considerable direct tax on 
their land, bearing a large proportion to 
the whole taxation of the country. But, 
Sir, in calling for this great act of policy 
and humanity, that the supply of food to 
the community should not be obstructed 
by law, I will not descend to discuss the 
miserable pretence for monopoly in a par- 
cel of local liabilities which attach to pro- 
perty. I demand, on the part of the com- 
munity, some reply to the question which 
is here proposed, upon what principle of 
justice or wisdom the trade in the people s 
food is not allowed to be free, when, on all 
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hands its taxation as accessory to revenue 
is repudiated, and it is avowed by the Mi- 
nister, that from the deteriorated condition 
of the people that the limits of taxation 
on the necessaries of life have been al- 
ready passed ; and I do hope on this occa- 
sion, that the right hon. Baronet will not 
content himself with fencing with small de. 
tails, and taking advantage of slight errors 
or inaccuracies of unguarded opponents, 
but will give us his general views of the 
present economical condition of this coun- 
try, and apply himself to the main feature 
of this question, that I now propose to 
him—namely, that people are not ade- 
quately supplied with food, that their 
numbers are increasing, and that the law 
exists purposely to make food scarce ; and 
let him tell us in answer, whether he con- 
siders that the people are adequately sup- 
plied with food in this country, and if not 
how he can justify the maintenance of a 
law having such a purpose as the Corn- 
law, and which men of the very class who 
maintain it, and who know the objects of 
those who passed it, admit to have been 
passed for their interest; the people well 
know that Lord Fitzwilliam has openly 
declared that the law has been made for 
the interest of the landed aristocracy :— 
“The painful confession must be made 
that our own benefit is the true object for 
which this obnoxious code is established,” 
are his words; and we know that the late 
first Minister, Lord Melbourne, in the 
other House, reminded their Lordships in 
a friendly way, that the pinch of the ques- 
tion was, that they were legislating for 
their own pockets, that Lord John Rus- 
sell, in the face of the citizens of London, 
declared that the law was one made not 
for the community, but for a particular 
class, and that he opposed it because he 
wanted to liberate our commerce, and to 
unchain the industry of the country; and 
lastly, the people have heard Lord Mount- 
cashel’s view of its necessity, who, in his 
simplicity, uttered the truth plainer than 
other men, for he said he wanted it to 
enable great men to pay their mortgages. 
Now, then, upon such authority as to the 
object of the law, and with the people's 
experience of its effects, what can be said 
to satisfy them that they ought not to call 
for its repeal. The case stands thus—this 
law avowedly passed with a partial object 
still continues, the people are hourly in- 
creasing in number, they are wanting more 
food, there is no lack of food in the world, 
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there is no lack of means in this country 
to procure it, and if the law did not pre- 
vent food coming into the country, it would 
be utterly useless to those who maintain 
it. And let the House, I implore you, 
also remember that the general opinion 
out of doors is, that the continuance of 
such a law is nothing less than an outrage 
on humanity, and a scandal to Christen- 
dom. On these grounds, then, I ask the 
House to resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House to take the Cora-law 
into its consideration, with the view to its 
immediate abolition. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart seconded the mo- 
tion. He was aware that there were 
many advantages possessed by the land- 
lords, said he could wish to find a disin- 
terested witness from some other part of 
the world, and ask his opinion with re- 
spect to the effect of the Corn-law; but 
there would be much difficulty in doing 
so, for if he looked to Europe he should 
be told that all the agriculturists of the 
Continent were interested in the supply 
of grain, Again, if he turned to America 
the same would be said. He would, there- 
fore, go further off, and suppose that in 
consequence of our new relations with 
China some lord high commissioner were 
to be sent from there to this country, 
and, in his anxiety to become acquainted 
with our affairs, he were to look over our 
tariff and find a particular legislation laid 
down to make the entry into the country 
of a particular article called corn as diffi- 
cult as possible. It would not be at all 
surprising if this high commissioner were 
to come to the conclusion that the state 
of things produced by that regulation was 
a just retribution upon the country of the 
“barbarian eye” for their attempt to 
deluge China with the noxious poison 
called opium. It might be imagined that 
the commissioner, upon finding this law 
was intended to keep out an undesirable 
commodity, would feel disposed to recom- 
mend the adoption of some such “ sliding- 
scale” to his own sovereign, with a view 
to keeping out opium. Well knowing, 
however, that his imperial master had a 
way of summarily punishing the projector 
of an unsuccessful experiment, the com- 
missioner would inquire particularly what 
had been the practical effect of this law 
for keeping out corn ; he would doubtless 
apply to the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade for information ; and then would 
he find, much to his disappointment, that 
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not long after the law had passed to keep 
out corn, that class of men called farmers, 
for whose express benefit the law had been 
made, had been deluged by the influx of 
some 2,000,000 of quarters of the pro- 
hibited article. The commissioner, how- 
ever, might then think that his imperial 
master had another object in view than 
tc keep out opium—namely, to keep in 
Sycee silver; and would apply to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to know 
what the effect of the law in that re- 
spect had been; and then the commis- 
sioner would be astonished to find that 
every grain of this corn had been paid for 
in solid coin. Hethought they were bound 
to alter this law by every consideration 

not only of policy, but of personal in. 
terests also, if they took an interested 
view of the question. The Government 
was about to mitigate the evil, it was true, 
by the introduction of the Canadian Corn 
Bill. He admitted that that measure would 
do some good, but at the same time it 
was very like administering a mere sooth- 
ing medicine to a person suffering under 
a disease, instead of applying a remedy 
at once to the disease itself. The mea- 
sure, moreover, had this disadvantage, 
that it gave to Canada the monopoly of 
supplying this country. Shortly the wastes 
there would be cultivated, capital would 
be invested, and then the growers there 
would be protected in the same unnatural, 
and, as he believed, impolitic way as the 
agriculturists here had been. Then the 
time would come when that law would be 
swept away, and then their prosperity 
would be at an end. He begged leave to 

second the motion. 

Mr. Gladstone: Sir, I am aware that 
there are many Gentlemen on this side of 
the House who are anxious to address the 
House upon the important subject now 
submitted to it ; but I trust I shall find 
apology with those Gentlemen, and with 
the House, for interposing between them 
and the delivery of their sentiments, on 
account of the anxiety I feel to avail 
myself of the first opportunity that offers 
itself in this debate for the purpose of 
declaring, on the part of my right hon. 
Friend, the course which the Government 
think it necessary to take with respect to 
a subject of this importance; for, upon a 
motion in which so many interests and 
feelings are involved, a motion in which 
considerations of such vital moment are 
included, not the slightest doubt should be 
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allowed to exist as to the conduct which 
the Government feel it to be their duty to 
pursue. I need, I trust, hardly say that 
the intention of the Government is to 
meet the motion of the hon. Gentleman 
by a direct negative. I can hardly ima- 
gine that the hon. Gentleman himself, in 
proposing this subject for the considera- 
tion of the House, has done so with a view 
to any advantage he can expect to derive 
from the division by which the sentiments 
of the House will ultimately be manifested. 
The recollection of last year must be fresh 
in his mind, when in a full House, amount- 
ing to very nearly 500 Members, 393 of 
these Members declared themselves against 
the abolition of the Corn-laws, while no 
more than ninety were in favour of the 
hon. Gentleman’s motion. Perhaps, the 
hon. Gentleman may be of opinion, that 
since that time there has been a progres- 
sion of public opinion in favour of his 
views. If that be so, I differ from him, 
and join issue with him on that point. I 
believe that if his motion were an unrea- 
sonable motion twelve months ago — at 
least this House judged it to be an unrea- 
sonable motion, | believe, on the ove hand, 
that every ground upon which it was then 
decided to be unreasonable, remains the 
same: nay, more, that every argument on 
which it was pronounced unreasonable, has 
acquired, in the interval, greater force. On 
the other hand, | believe that many of the 
reasons which were then urged in favour 
of the motion, have now lost their force, 
The hon. Gentleman who seconded this 
motion, has spoken of an intention on the 
part of the Government to mitigate or 
qualify in some degree the measure of last 
year, by a bill for the admission of Cana- 
dian corn. I do not wish to forestall the 
discussion which must take place upon 
that subject, and the full consideration 
which the measure will receive; but thus 
far I may venture to go—I may disclaim 
all the credit which the hon. Gentleman 
would award to the Government on that 
ground. My conception is, not that it is 
a measure for the purpose of amending the 
Corn-law of last year to suit it to the exi- 
gency of the time, but that it it a measure 
which was indicated at the time of pass- 
ing that law, and is, in fact, no more than 
the fulfilment of an engagement made at 
that time, In stating the reasons for 
meeting the motion of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton with a direct negative, 
I must, in the first place, make that which 
I know is a strong assertion, and requires 
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strong ground to bear it out ; but still I 
am prepared to go so far as to say, looking 
at what has occurred within the lapse of 
the last twelve months, and looking at the 
brevity of the period, that I not only re- 
gard the motion for the repeal of the Corn- 
laws as impolitic in itself, but as involving 
something which would be very nearly 
approaching to the character of a breach 
of faith on the part of the Government and 
of this House ; and it would certainly con- 
vict those who passed the law of last year 
of the grossest aye in the face of the 
country and the world, if they were to 
turn round upon that measure without 
allowing what, in common decency, may 
be called a fair trial of its merits, and 
were to adopt a course diametrically op- 
posite in principle, and leading to results 
they then described to be ruinous, | 
would say of the Corn-law as of all other 
laws of the kind, that, as a commercial 
law, it partakes of the nature of an ex- 
periment, but it also partakes of the na- 
ture of a contract. It is perfectly true, 
that Parliament may change its mind, if 
circumstances change, or the dictates of 
reason show that the ground upon which 
it had proceeded are false; but in the 
absence of such motives for alteration as 
the measure does partake of the nature 
of a contract—any alteration made in it, 
without either sound and substantial alle- 
gations on the one hand, with a frank 
confession of error, or on the other, a 
change of events rendering a change 
expedient, would amount to a breach of 
contract, Can any hon. Gentleman say 
that this law has received anything like 
a fair trial? I do not ask the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton such a ques- 
tion ; because he has ever been the con- 
sistent advocate of a total and uncondi- 
tional repeal of this law, He has always 
said—and never more distinctly, never 
with more rigid impartiality than to-night 
—that he regarded not the question as 
one of time or of degree; he has always 
denied that he would take notice of t 

more or less of evil to arise from the im- 
mediate repeal of the law. He has always 
aimed the axe at the root. His objection 
is to a tax on the necessaries of life in any 
shape or form whatever. He said, “I do 
not come here to argue about the best 
means to attain a bad end ;” meaning, to 
raise no question as to amount or de- 
gree. His objection is vital,—he objects 
to the principle of the measure as a cruelty 
to the people, as aiming at the starvation 
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of the people, and that objection he states 
broadly. And it is upon that objection 
that he has founded his proposition to. 
night ; and to that proposition I shall at 
present apply myself. The hon, Gentle- 
man who has seconded the motion said, he 
could not conceive that agricultural com- 
merce ought to be legislated for in any 
manner different from manufacturing 
commerce. He complained, that that 
idea had prevailed, and that there still ex- 
isted a disposition to legislate differently 
for one description of commerce from that 
of the other. I conceive we are now dis- 
cussing, not a question about one amount 
of duty or another, but the question be- 
tween protection and no protection ; and 
I turn the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man against himself, and complain that 
the proposition now made is the very pro- 
position which would deal with agricultu- 
ral commerce in a manner different from 
that adopted for manufacturing commerce. 
The proposition is this, that the most im- 
portant production of the soil should be 
deprived altogether of a protecting duty, 
while only last Session the Parliament did, 
on behalf of manufacturing commerce, ad- 
just anew the principle of protection. I 
know the hon, Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Cobden) will say the manufacturers of this 
country do not want protection, and when 
he refers to certain great branches of ma- 
nufactures, which depend chiefly upon 
foreign markets, I do not deny that those 
engaged in such manufactures are ready to 
dispense with protection; but I speak of 
all the descriptions of labour. There area 
vast number of manufacturers besides those 
who prepare goods for exportation ; and I 
do say, in opposition to the hon. Gentle- 
man, that whatever he may think or assert, 
yet the parties themselves assert on their 
own behalf opinions very different from 
his. And this is the case even on the part 
of some of those persons who do export 
manufactures very gt Take for ex. 
ample the linen trade. [Mr. Hume, hear.} 
I hear the hon. Member for Montrose 
cheer. Then I can only say the linen 
trade has practised the grossest imposition 
upon the Government during the last 
Session, because, not only did Roy repre- 
sent to the Government that there was no 
disposition on their part to dispense with 
protection, but they even i age that an 
increased protection should be afforded to 
them. That was a proposition pressed 
most assiduously upon her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by those representing the linen 
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trade in Scotland as well as in Yorkshire : 
and when the Government opposed the 
ag ae my hon. Friend the Member 
or the West Riding pressed the point upon 
the House of Commons. A great deal of 
time was spent last Session in adjusting 
the duties for the support of the various 
interests connected with manufactures, 
the House having then, as for many years 
before, proceeded on the principle that 
protecting duties were necessary in our 
commercial system. Therefore, in strict- 
ness and truth, when hon. Gentlemen 
come forward and call upon the House to 
do away with all protection affecting the 
great articles, the production of tlie soil, 
they are the parties who are proposing to 
apply to agricultural commerce a rule and 
measure totally different from the rule and 
measure applied to commerce of another 
description. It is for them to show cause 
why that rule should be abandoned exclu- 
sively to the disfavour and prejudice of 
agriculture. It is alleged by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that there has been too 
much protection afforded to agriculture, 
that agriculture has been the favourite 
subject of protection, and that class-legis- 
lation has been directed to giving protec- 
tion and encouragement to the growth of 
corn. I will not now go into that ques- 
tion, because we are not at present dis- 
cussing the amount of protection given to 
different interests, but supposing this al- 
legation to be true, what is its bearing 
upon the proposition for removing protec- 
tion altogether? It is the very reverse of 
that which the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
contend that it is. For if it be true that 
our laws have hitherto held out this great 
shelter and aid to agriculture—if it be 
true that a great amount of capital and 
industry have, in consequence of our laws 
— whether mischievous or otherwise — 
been invested in the cultivation of the soil, 
then I ask, is not the House and the coun- 
try under a moral obligation to allow to 
these circumstances their due weight, and 
instead of turning round upon those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits and saying 
to them “ We will deprive you of all pro- 
tection, because the laws have hitherto pe- 
culiarly favoured you,” are we not bound 
on the other hand to admit that the legis- 
lature has given its pledge, either by im- 
plication or by direct enactment (and this 
pledge is an important element in a just 
consideration of the present question), to 
take care that none of its measures shall 
place them and their various interests in a 
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worse position than other interests, and it 
will adopt any proposition that will deal 
out to them greater injustice than if they 
had never received any legislative favour 
or protection whatever? I am now, for 
the sake of argument, admitting the truth 
of these allegations, and I will then even 
show that the conclusions are wrong. 
How does the Legislature act in the case 
of a sinecure ? It does not inquire whether 
it be one which it is expedient for the pub- 
lic to have had created. No, it recognizes 
the rights which have been so created—it 
recognizes the pledge of the public faith 
which has been given, that the party shall 
not be deprived of that sinecure without a 
due consideration of his claims. I ask 
you, on the part of the agriculturists, 
whether, at a period when you have re- 
cently re-established, as being suitable to 
the times and circumstances of the coun- 
try, the principle of protection, and have 
applied it, in such measure and degree as 
you have thought just to the producers of 
all articles of trade and manufacture in 
this country who chose to claim the benefit 
of it—whether, at such a period, you shall 
refuse to apply, as the hon. Gentleman 
proposes vou should do, the same principle 
of protection to agriculture, and refuse to 
accord to the agriculturists that which you 
have granted to all other interests in the 
kingdom. The hon. Gentleman has ar- 
gued that the present is a favourable time 
for removing the Corn-law from the statute 
book on account of the low prices of provi- 
sions. I, on the contrary, shall insist that 
cheapness of provisions is an additional 
reason why the Corn-law should not be 
removed. I contend that the cheapness of 
provisions, while it removes the necessity 
on the part of the consumer for repealing 
the Corn-law, would increase the hardship 
of repealing them on the part of the pro- 
yducer. 1 do not know whether there 
ever has been a period in the history of 
this country—at least, within the last 
sixty or seventy years—when agricultural 
om: of all kinds taken together, have 
n as low in price as at present. About 
eight years ago, 1835, we had perhaps the 
cheapest ‘ed of any year within the 
memory of those I now address, and I have 
been curious to compare the prices of the 
great leading articles of agricultural pro- 
duce in the year 1835, with the prices 
they bear at the present time. I shall for 


the present omit the article of wheat and 
the statement of other prices is as fol- 
lows :— 
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In May, 1835. In 1843 
Barley was ++-++++++e¢ Ble. BA. evccccce 28s. 6d. 
Oatsccecce,gesecsces Sa, BE occcccec 17s. 4d 
DE 0.0000 0000e000 DME cs spaens 26s. 1d. 
Pebtecccccccsccceccce 35s. Sd. eveeesee Ws, Od. 


3s. Od. to 3s. 10d, 
3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
74s. Od. also 
++ 55s. Od, to 83s. Od, 
lld. to 1s. Od. 
£4 10s. to £4 15s, 
£2 6s. to £2 10s. 


Beef ++ from 3s. 2d. to 4s. 2d. ++ 
Mutton, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. «+ 
Butter... 74s. Od. 

Cheese. from 54s. Od. to 70s. Od. 
Wool-- from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. + 

Hay --from £4 0s. to £5 Os. +> 
Straw +-from £2 0s. to £2 4s. + 


The result of this table is, that only two 
articles, cheese and straw, are materially 
dearer now than in 1835. Cheese is 11 per 
cent. higher, and straw 14 per cent. On the 
other hand, there are seven of these great 
articles which are now cheaper than in 
1835. Barley is 11 per cent. cheaper, 
oats 25 per cent., beans 28 per cent., and 
the article of wool is no less than 41 per 
cent. cheaper than in 1835. So far, there- 
fore, as the ability of the consumer is 
affected by the dearness of food, I do not 
think the prices at the present time at all 
advance the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man, that poverty is created and the con- 
sumers are impoverished in consequence of 
the high prices of agricultural produce. 
Now let us look at the article of wheat. 
In May, 1835, it is true the average price 
of wheat was 39s., while in May, 1843, it 
is 46s 4d., being 7s. dearer ; but although 
there is this difference, yet I do not be- 
lieve that, as regards the article of wheat, 
the agriculturist at this moment, upon the 
the whole, is in a more favourable condition 
than, or even as favourable a condition as 
that which he occupied in 1835; because 
at that period he was selling exclusively 
his own growth, whereas at the present 
time there has not been less than three 
millions of quarters of foreign wheat in- 
troduced into this country. The producer 
has been placed in the peculiar situation 
of having that quantity of produce im- 
ported which is proper to a year of scar- 
city, together with prices which belong to 
a year of good harvest. The result, then,~\ 
is that prices are low, and are so far easy 
to the people. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton says, “ Food is scarce— 
there never is enough of it—study how to 
increase the supply.” He says, “ Prevent 
periods of dearth and high prices, and you 
will do more than all that can be effected 
by education and religious instruction.” 
Why, does the hon. Member think that it 
is in the power of man to prevent high 
prices, or that it is within our reach to 
prevent dearth. By dearth I mean such 
high prices as press upon the comforts of 
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the people. Does the hon. Gentleman 
think that the difference between a good 
harvest and a bad harvest is merely a 
matter of legislation ? Does he think that 
the difference between five bad harvests in 
succession and five good harvests in suc- 
cession can be regulated by a change in 
the law? Does he really believe that there 
are at all times to be had, irrespective of 
the regular demand, for I am not speaking 
of that, but of the demand which occurs 
on the occasion of a bad harvest—for I 
presume that the hon. Gentleman will 
allow that there would be a greater de- 
mand under a system of free-trade when 
the harvest was bad than when it was 

—does he believe that there will be 
at all times to be had a supply of corn at 
the same regular scale of prices on the 
occurrence of a bad harvest in this king- 
dom? If not, then what must be the 
consequence of no less than the succession 
of five bad harvests? Would it be in the 
power of any legislation, under such cir- 
cumstances, to preserve equal prices. 
[Hear]. I certainly understood the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman to be, that 
with an open trade in corn, we might have 
a fixed demand for corn. But I must 


say that over and above a steady demand 


we must have an additional demand in 
the case of years of bad harvest; and the 
hon. Gentleman who cheered, and who 
was cheered by another hon. Gentleman 
said that the further demand would not 
cause a further rise in price, and that no 
inconvenience whatever would be felt. If 
so, then the hon. Gentleman must also 
contend that if we have five bad harvests 
in succession, there would be no pressure 
and no inconvenience caused by them. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that there 
are ten millions of people in this country 
without the common necessaries of life. 
Now, I should be sorry to speak with 
levity of anything connected with the dis- 
tress of the country. I am too well aware 
of the existence of that distress, and I 
am too sensible of its being the duty of this 
House to adopt every measure in its power 
that may tend to remove that distress, to 
speak with levity upon such a subject ; but 
the hon. Gentleman must at the same time 
excuse me for thinking that it is a most 
extravagant statement to say that ten 
Ynillions of people in this country are with- 
out the necessaries of life. I know that 
the hon. Member did not mean to say 
that they were in a state of starvation, for 
he has qualified the expression in another 
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place, but that these ten millions are un- 
able to command wheaten bread, and are 
compelled to live as he said, four millions 
upon oatmeal, while six millions rejoice in 
potatoes. I, for one, should certainly rejoice 
if wheaten bread and other comforts could 
be enjoyed by every individual in the nation. 
But the hon. Gentleman’s case is of a dif. 
ferent kind. He has to show that it is 
owing to the Corn-law that these ten 
millions do not enjoy wheaten bread. He 
has to show that it is an evil springing 
from that law, and that the law increases 
the evil. He says, 


“You, the producers, are growing rich, 
while the consumers are growing poor.” 


] am not aware that the producers of | 
corn are growing rich. I think there may 
be two opinions upon that question. But 
I do not think that the consumers of 
corn are growing poorer relatively to 
what they were in former times, in 
consequence of the Corn-law. I do not 
say that their condition is as good as 
it was four or five years ago; but this [ 
do say, that if you compare the present 
state of the people with what it has been 
in former generations, I believe the evi- 
dence of facts goes to show that, as far as 
having a command over the necessaries 
and comforts of life is the question, their 
condition is better even at this moment of 
great and peculiar distress—but at all 
events upon an average of years—take the 
last ten years—their condition is very ma- 
terially better than it was thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty, or seventy years ago. A great 
transition has been effected in the diet of 
the people of this country w:thin the last 
century. 100 years ago rye was the food 
of the common people of this country—not 
merely of the people of Scotland and Ire- 
land, from whom the hon. Gentleman has 
derived very nearly the whole of his 
10,000,000, for otherwise I know not 
where he would find them—but 100 years 
ago the people of England lived not upon , 
wheat but upon rye. But when we are 
speaking of the wants of the people as a 
matter of complaint against the existing 
state of the law, we must not compare it 
with an abstract state of perfection, but 
with what their state has been at former 
periods; ana if you do this, I believe it 
will be found that the subsistence of the 
people for the last ten years has been far 
better than it was two generations ago ; 
and that if you take them as compared 
with other countries ; if you go to the con- 
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tinent of Europe and travel from one 
country to another, you will scarcely find 
any one country in which the subsistence 
of the people is not fixed at a considerably 
lower standard than the present subsistence 
of the people of England. But let us look 
at the subsistence of the people as depend- 
ing upon the price of wheat, which is the 
staple commodity. There was a state of 
things in this country when trade in corn 
was practically free. There was no artifi- 
cial obstruction to its importation, such as 
caused a very great enhancement of prices 
during the war. But, if I take a period 
antecedent to the revolutionary war, I 
think a very fair comparison may be insti- 
tuted with reference to the subsistence of 
the people as depending upon prices. 
There are twenty-two years for which I 
have public returns of prices, being the 
period from the year 1771, to the year 
1792. In those years the average price 
for the whole period was very nearly the 
same as at present. In twelve of those 
years, when the trade was practically 
free, the average was higher than now, 
in ten of them the average was lower. 
I am not entering into the question 
whether freedom of trade in corn would 
greatly diminish the price. I do not 
think, as a permanent reduction, there 
would be so enormous a diminution as 
some think. But I am speaking of cer- 
tain facts with reference to the effect 
prices have on the condition of the con- 
sumer under the present law. I say, that 
the price which the consumer is now called 
upon to pay for his wheat, is, upon the 
whole, rather lower than higher than 
the price was which he paid for it during 
the twenty-two years of unobstructed trade 
in corn, which prevailed in this country 
before the revolutionary war. It appears 
to me, that if it really had been the object 
of the hon. Gentleman to operate by his 
division to night, and if he had looked at 
his motion as a practical motion, he would 
have found it necessary to state some jus- 
tification for raising a question as to the ex- 
istence of the present Corn-law within 
twelve months of its enactment, because 
something is due to the Parliament which 
passed that law, however the hon. Gentle- 
man may dispute the judgment of that 
Parliament. If every individual Member 
were to act upon his own views of any 
particular measure, and should revive a 
question which has been formally decided 
by the House so recently as the previous 
year, it is manifest that the public busi- 
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ness could make no progress, and that the 
public interest must be injured. Now, I 
ask whether the hon. Gentleman has given, 
even to those who think the question open 
for discussion, any justifiable ground for 
his bringing it forward at the present time ? 
Can any candid man say, that sufficient 
time has elapsed since the passing of this 
law to enable us to say, in any fair and 
reasonable degree, that it has been tried? 
It has existed one short year, and that not 
an ordinary year ; but one which stood, 
in respect to the growers of corn, as an 
exception from every other year. I do not 
know whether there has been any year in 
the present century in which the anticipa- 
tions of the harvest, and the results of that 
harvest, were so remarkably contrasted. I 
have been much interested in referring to 
those journals which give intelligence to 
the public in respect to matters connected 
with the corn trade, free from all bias, by 
noticing the prospects of the harvest last 
year, subsequent to the passing of the 
existing law ; because whatever may 
be the merits or the demerits of that 
law, these facts must have weight in en- 
abling us to judge of the operation of the 
law during last year. The Universal Corn 
Reporter, an important publication, issued 
weekly, and devoted to giving intelligence 
with respect to the prospects of the har- 
vest, contained the following reflections, at 
the dates assigned to them. 


** June 13, Serious apprehensions of injury 
from drought. 17, Increasingly unfavourable 
reports respecting the growing crops. 24, We 
fear, that even under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances the yield will again prove very 
short this year. July 1, By many men of 
great experience it is estimated that even under 
the most auspicious circumstances the produce 
must be considerably short of an average. 8, 
The opinion, that the yield will prove short 
continues to gain ground. No change of tone; 
and, August 5, We are inclined to think that 
the produce will barely reach an usual aver- 
age.”” 

By the 12th, however, the tone had 
changed, for then they said,— 

“ The produce of corn will, in proportion to 
the straw, be great, which together with supe- 
riority of the quality will probably do much to 
make up for any acreable deficiency.” 


The fact is, that in ordinary years there 
are very reasonable grounds of anticipation 
of the character of the harvest, but upon 
the whole this may be taken to be true, that 
in the spring, even perhaps in the seed time 
of Autumn, there are symptoms by which 
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those who are accustomed to trade under 
the observation of the growing crops can, 
in nine cases out of ten, predict what the 
ultimate character of the harvest will 
prove tobe. That is the general rule as 
regatds the production of corn, and as 
regards the operation of the Corn-laws. 
But in 1842, this was altogether re. 
versed. The seed time of 1841, had been 
unfavourable almost beyond precedent. So 
bad were the symptoms, that they led 
to unusual operations in the corn trade, 
and to the great bulk of those orders being 
sent abroad for foreign corn, which subse- 
quently turned out so ruinous. In spring 
this anticipation was confirmed. Damages 
had been done which were so extensive, 
that they appeared irretrievable ; and even 
up to the period when the sickle entered 
the corn, nay, even until the corn was 
brought to market, there were no means 
of knowing what its yield might be. 
Therefore, the character of the last year 
was something different from any year 
during the present century. According 
to Mr. Welford’s work, quoted by the hon. 
Member, which gives a detail of the parti- 


culars of all the harvests during the pre- 
sent century; there is not one of the corn 
years during that period in which there 


were circumstances at all resembling those 
of last year. If it would be unreasonable 
under almost any circumstances to argue 
upon the operation of a Corn-law from its 
working for a single year, most of all is it 
unreasonable to argue from the experience 
which has been afforded by the last year, 
not only so limited as to time, but differing 
as it did in almost all particulars from the 
usual course of things, and from every 
corn year within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation. With respect to the 
hon. Gentleman's statement that the sup- 
ply of food is insufficient, and that it al- 
ways must be insufficient, I cannot help 
thinking, whatever may be the ability 
which he brings to bear upon the discus- 
sion of this question, and I readily ac- 
knowledge his ability, that there is a kind 
of prism in his mind which coloured every 
fact upon which his mental vision falls, 
which connects it in some secret and al- 
most magical manner with the operation 
of the Corn-laws. Whatever of evil he 
imagines to exist, that he attributes to 
those laws ; and whatever of happiness he 
desires to obtain, that he thinks can onl 

he realised by repealing those laws. With 
respect to crime, I do not deny that 
poverty leads to crime, and that high 
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prices produce poverty. The hon. Gentle- 
man quoted the amount of committals in 
1826, when corn was cheap, and in 1841 
when corn was dear ; he showed, that there 
had been a considerable increase of com- 
mittals, and immediately he exclaimed, 
“ See the effect of your Corn-law!” But 
I can give facts which will wholly reverse 
the argument. Take the year 1825, when 
corn was 68s. 6d. a quarter, the commit- 
tals were 14,214. In the year 1826, corn 
was 58s. 8d. a quarter, and the committals 
ought to have fallen, according to the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, but, instead of 
that, they increased to 15,986. In 1827, 
the price of corn was 58s. 6d., but the 
committals had still increased, and were in 
number 17,654 In 1828, corn rose to 
60s. 5d.; the number of committals, how- 
ever, fell to 16,370. I trust the House 
will forgive me for introducing topics of 
this kind. But I only allude to them to 
show how easily the converse of the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman may be esta- 
blished by referring to the very same data 
he himself adduces. ‘I do not deny, that 
poverty leads to crime, but I have shown 
how exaggerated and extravagant the 
temper of that mind must be which finds 
in these facts an argument against the 
Corn-law. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
very hopelessly upon the subject of agri- 
cultural improvement. I think there are 
grounds for expectations much more cheer- 
ing than those which the hon. Gentleman 
finds. {[t would be great presumption in 
me to deliver an opinion upon such a 
subject, but there are Gentlemen of au- 
thority on such matters who do look 
forward with sanguine anticipations of 
great improvement in the methods of 
cultivating the soil, and of a correspond- 
ing increase in its productions. The 
hon. Gentleman astonished me when he 
spoke of a party in this country who are 
opposed to increase the productive powers 
of the soil. News more astonishing to me 
never came by Overland Mail nor any 
other conveyance. I believe it to be only 
the phantom of the hon. Gentleman’s own 
mind, No doubt in this country, where 
opinion and thought are unconstrained, 
and where every man may utter the 
strangest notions, many such conceits are 
begotten and produced to light ; but that 
such a doctrine, that so unnatural and 
monstrous a spirit, that one so hideous as 
that which would wish the production of 
the soil to be restricted, for the purpose of 
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the highest amount at the least possible 
comfort to the purchaser, exists in this 
country, is what I never can believe. 1 
am happy in believing the idea is a delu- 
sion. [Cheers.| And, Sir, I should be 
sorry, indeed, to believe that there are 
Gentlemen in England—and still more 
sorry to be assured, by those cheers, that 
there are Members of this House—who 
can believe in the possibility of such a 
thing. But, may I take the liberty of 
quoting a short passage from a work on 
the subject of the state of agriculture in 
England. It is contained in the 3rd vo- 
lume of the Agricultural Journal, and is 
understood to have been written by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire. It 
is to this effect :— 


“* Now that these things [having spoken of 
improvements in agriculture] are come to 
light, we may hope not only that they will be 
spoken of but practised more generally—that 
draining-tiles will be greatly cheapened, more 
drains be cut, more chalk be laid on the downs, 
the wolds, and the clays, marl on the sands, 
clay on the fens and peats, lime on the moors, 
many of which should be broken up ; that old 
ploughs will be cast away, the number of 
horses reduced, good breeds of cattle extended, 
stock fattened where it has hitherto been 
starved (though this is now rare), root crops 
drilled and better dunged, new kinds of those 
crops cultivated, and artificial manures of as- 
certained usefulness purchased. It is the 
knowledge of those weapons which we actu 
ally have in our hands that may make us look 
back with satisfaction to the efforts we have 
already made, and forward with cheerful con- 
fidence to the improvement of husbandry 
through the collective experience of our far- 
mers,” 

Guarding myself against the presump- 
tion of expressing an opinion upon such a 
subject, or as to how far we can look to 
the resources of our own agriculture, with 
such increase of produce of the soil, as 
shall enable us to support our increased 
and growing population in comfort, I car- 
not but, at all events, pay my tribute of 
respect and admiration to the hon, Gen- 
tleman, and to the Gentlemen like him, 
who have devoted their best energies to 
the improvement of the valuable processes 
pointed out by him, and who thereby do 
lend the most powerful aid to the encou- 
ragement of that agriculture which is the 
surest support of the social edifice of this 
country. My humble opinion is, that the 
present moderate price of provisions which 
tends very much to weaken whatever ar- 
guments the hon. Gentleman might have 
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market two or three years ago in favour of 
the motion which he has now submit- 
ted, is not altogether an unmixed good ; 
although, I trust, there is a great bal- 
ance of good resulting from cheapness 
of provisions, yet even cheapness itself 
may be attended with unfavourable conse. 
quences. The hon. Gentleman has asked 
whether any land had been thrown out of 
cultivation? Iam not aware, that there 
has been ; but before you come to the last 
extremity, there are intermediate measures, 
such as reducing the amount of labour 
bestowed upon the land, that may work 
much evil. And I am afraid that, in some 
parts, that process has been carried into 
effect, and I am quite convinced, that the 
adoption of the present motion would 
carry that process to a much greater ex- 
tent. It does not follow, that because 
land is now cheap, that a very violent re- 
action might not be produced by any sud- 
den operation upon the Corn-law, which 
might be productive of the most ruinous 
consequences. Let me, for a moment, re- 
fer to the state of America. I have lately 
seen in the newspapers, with some sur- 
prise, that the Americans are about to 
send manufactured goods to England. 
What does that indicate? Not that these 
goods are produced in the natural state of 
things there cheaper than in England; 
but that, owing to a total derangement of 
the circulating medium in America, there 
has been such an unnatural reduction of 
prices that there has been called into action 
a disposition to force exportation, under 
circumstances which would be otherwise 
attended with great sacrifices. In America 
prices are unnaturally low. Let us apply 
these considerations to agricultural pro- 
duce in that country. We are told that 
the system of barter is almost established 
in America. However that may be, there 
can be no doubt, that at the present time 
the productions upon the Mississippi are 
at most unnaturally depressed prices. 

have seen a report from a person who was 
sent to the western states of the Union in 
the autumn of last year, by one of the 
corn houses of this country. That person 
has made an investigation into the state of 
the harvest last year, and the probable 
quantities of wheat and flour that might 
be exported from the Mississippi in case 
of an opening into this country by a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. His report states :— 


“ The quantity of wheat produced last hat 





derived from the state of the provision 





vest has proved greater than was ever known 
before. The probable quantity which will be 
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sent to New Orleans during the season may be 
estimated at 2,500,000 bushels—say 300,000 
quarters, besides 500,000 or 600,000 barrels 
of flour—say 350,000 quarters. When the 
navigation of the upper river opens, in March 
and April, the probable prices of wheat and 
flour at New Orleans are likely to be 55 to 
65 cents. per bushel of 60 Ib. for the former, 
and 3 dollars for the latter, equivalent to 20s. 
to 24s. per quarter of 480 lb, free on board 
for wheat, and 13s. 6d. per barrel for flour.” 

It may sound paradoxical to say, that 
cheapness may be a misfortune ; but the in- 
troduction of that quantity of wheat from 
New Orleans, in the event of the adoption 
of the motion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, would, under present cir- 
cumstances, be a national misfortune. If 
the wheat could be sold there at 22s., 
and imported into this country for 10s. 
more, the violent effect upon the price of 
corn, notwithstanding its cheapness, would 
on the whole be a misfortune. The hon. 
Member talks of the facility with which 
people who feed upon potatoes may be 
brought to feed upon wheat: this is very 
true; but let him take care that he does 
not bring those who now feed upon wheat 
to feed upon potatoes. It is easy for the 
hon. Member to select isolated cases of in- 
dividuals brought before a bench of magis- 
trates as a specimen of what is going on in 
the agricultural districts ; in my opinion 
such instances afford no criterion what- 
ever of the condition of those districts, and 
although we have cause to wish their con- 
dition better, yet he would be but a short- 
sighted and false friend to those agricul- 
tural labourers who would adopt any 
legislative measure which would lead to 
any considerable dismissal of those labour- 
ers from their employment. I must con- 
fess, that there appears to me to be 
considerable injustice in the argument 
used by the hon. Member who made the 
present motion, in which he pointed his 
arguments against those who derived rent 
‘from the land. ‘The farmers of this 
country (said he) have the finest climate 
and the most productive soil, but the arti- 
ficial amount of rent is the burthen that 
presses them to the ground.” Of the 
three parties to be affected by the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, the landlord, the farmer, 
and the labourer, I contend, that the land- 
lord would be the least affected. What is 
the doctrine of rent? The hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are students, or rather 
perhaps professors, of political economy ; 
and I challenge them to controvert this 
Positioneethat if in this country you re- 
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duce rents largely and: permanently, the 
consequence must be to displace agricultu- 
ral labour—to throw land out of cultivation. 
What is rent, according to all the writers ~ 
upon the subject? Without tying myself 
to exact expressions, the substance, I be- 
lieve, is this, “ Rent is what arises in a~ 
country, in the natural course of events, 
when the increase of population drives the 
people to the cultivation of inferior soils, 
and rent measures the difference between 
the cost of production on the best soils and_, 
on the worst.” If such be the case, how 
could rent be reduced without throwing 
land out of cultivation? As long as our 
present extent of soil remains in cultiva- 
tion, rent must remain. If you throw soils 
out of cultivation, there must be a dis. 
placement of agricultural labour. There 
appears to me on the contrary, much more 
truth in the doctrine that rents might be 
maintained concurrently with a displace- 
ment of agricultural labour. It might be 
true that the attention of the agricultural 
producers of this country has been too 
exclusively fastened on corn. It might be 
true, that by diverting their land to pas- 
ture, the landlord might, in many cases, 
obtain more rent; but then what was to 
become of the labourer? » This may be “ 
treated by some as alight matter, the hon. 
Mover was even jocose upon the subject; 
he said that the labourers might take the 
land on the allotment system; but the 
hon. Member knows perfectly well that 
the allotment system is not intended to 
create small farmers, but to procure an 
addition to the comforts of those whose 
main subsistence is derived from wages. 
It is no answer, therefore, to tell us that 
the labourers would take the land on the 
allotment system.. 1 have thus stated 
some of the reasons which appear to me 
amply to justify, or rather imperatively to 
require the rejection of the motion before 
the House ; but I said in the outset that 
tbe hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
shown himself singularly impartial, for he 
did not condescend to take any notice of 
the trifling distinction between this side of 
the House and the other, he did not urge 
a single objection to the Corn-law of my 
right hon. Friend ; he took no cognizance 
of it; but the hon. Gentleman who se- 
conded the motion noticed the sliding- 
scale, and professed himself hostile to the 
particular Corn-law now in operation. I 
maintain, in the first place, that it is unjust 
to assert that the present law has yet had 
a fair trial; but I am not therefore pre« 
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pared to say that that law must necessarily 
be a good one. Let us, however, take the 
experience of the last twelve months for 
what it is worth and nothing more, and [| 
do not hesitate to say that that experience 
has been favourable. It seems to me that 
the expectations held out by my right 
hon. Friend have been fulfilled by the 
operation of the law as far as it has gone. 
It was admitted twelve months ago, that 
the law then in existence was one of great 
stringency and severity—much more so 
than was foreseen by those who were its 
authors. It was not foreseen that the effect 
of the sliding-scale would be to induce the 
importers of corn to withhold it from, 
instead of bringing it into, the market ; and 
it was never expected that by the measure 
of last year all difficulties and inconve- 
niences would be removed at a single 
stroke, however it might suit the hon. 
Member opposite to hold out such an ex+ 
pectation. The hon. Member’s plan, in- 
deed, had certainly the plausible recom- 
mendation of putting an end to all 
uneasiness and all further agitation on the 
subject. The farmer would undoubtedly 
know what he had to expect; but he much 
doubted whether such certainty would 
increase his contentment. The expectations 
held out by the present Jaw, as he con- 
ceived, were these: that it would by its 
operation mitigate or remove the inconve- 
niences experienced under the former law 
as regarded the corn trade in connexion 
with our export trade, and promote the 
interests of the consumer, and that it 
would effect these great and important 
objects without any serious shock tu the 
interests of the producer. As far as ex- 
perience has gone, the anticipation has 
been reasonably fulfilled. If we look first 
to the consumer it will be admitted that 
he has no reason to complain of the pre- 
sent price. Ido not ascribe the present 
price necessarily and exclusively to the 
law, but if the consumer has no reason to 
thank it, he has certainly no reason to 
complain of the operation of the law of 
last year. Under the old law the com- 
plaint was that no corn was introduced 
into the market until the farthest point 
of the scale of duties had been reached, and 
that then corn was brought in in a mass. 
In this respect I do not think that the law 
of last year has had a fair trial, because 
the impression that the harvest would be 
bad exerted a powerful influence on im- 
porters who kept back their corn on the 
chance of introducing it at the lowest 
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daty. It has been said that the operation 
of the present law has been in this respect 
just the same as that of the old law ; that 
the change has only been nominal, not 
real, I have stated that I will not consent 
to be bound by the experience of the last 
year; but I will undertake to show even 
from the experience of the last year that 
there has been a material and perceptible 
difference between the operation of the two 
laws. Of late years the House was aware 
that there was one great week in the year 
which figures to a large amount in the en- 
tries for consumption; but | will take 
sixteen weeks under the new law, and 
compare them with sixteen weeks under 
the old law, observing first, that the com- 
plaint we have to meet is this, that no 
corn is released until the extreme point 
has ‘been obtained; and that then it is 
released in a mass. In 1841, under the 
old law, that was nearly literally the truth. 
The whole quantity entered for consump- 
tion in the sixteen weeks was 1,959,000 
quarters; and of this in the first fifteen 
weeks only 107,000 quarters were entered ; 
in the sixteenth week the amount was no 
less than 1,852,000 quarters. Now, let 
tlie House see what were the facts under 
the new law in the corresponding sixteen 
weeks ending with the week of great 
delivery. The entries were somewhat 
greater than in the preceding year, and 
amounted to 2,204,000 quarters ; but the 
proportions between the fifteen weeks and 
the sixteenth week were different. The 
quantity entered in the sixteenth week 
was 1,355,000, and the quantity entered 
in the fifteen preceding weeks was 849,000. 
Deducting the last week before the six- 
teenth, the quantity entered for consump- 
tion in the fourteen first weeks before the 
week of great delivery had arrived, or was 
immediately at hand, was 455,000 quar- 
ters, a quantity sufficient to exercise a 
considerable influence on the market, 
though a small quantity as compared with 
the wants of the people. Instead of 
455,000 quarters, had the old law conti- 
nued in force, 1 do not believe that we 
should have had anything approaching to 
that quantity. It is, therefore, not true, 
that the operation of the present law has 
been the same as that of the old law with 
respect to withholding corn until the last 
moment, even under the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances of the past year. If the con- 
sumer of corn has no right to complain of 
the present law, neither has the producer. 








I admit that there has been a great fall in 
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the price of corn. I admit that it has not 
been accompanied by such an abundance 
as to compensate the grower, and I admit 
further that it has not arisen so much out 
of abundance, putting the home and the 
foreign supply together, as it has arisen 
out of diminished ability to purchase, I 
venture to tell my hon. Friends on this 
side of the House, who may perhaps, think 
I am propounding a paradox, that in all 
probability, at this moment, if the old law 
had been in existence, the price of corn 
would have been lower rather than higher. 
I see my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wallingford (Mr. Blackstone) shakes his 
head, but that is not an opinion I have 
lately formed, and I will endeavour to 
state the grounds on which it rests. 
Before going into this explanation I am re- 
minded that periods of much lower prices 
occurred under the old law. Indeed this 
was an argument much in favour on the 
opposite side of the House—namely, that 
the tendency of the old law was to pro- 
duce alternately glut and scarcity—the 
most exorbitant and the lowest prices. 
I beg to remind the hon. Member for 
Wallingford, who I well know ascribes the 
most ruinous effects to the operation of the 
present law, that the average prices of the 
three years, 1834, 1835, and 1836, were 
not more than 44s. 6d. the quarter, while 
the average price of one of thuse years, 
1835, was no more than 39s. and some 
odd pence. What has been the effect of 
the new law? In the first place the duties 
were so adjusted by the new law as to 
lessen the inducement to the importer of 
foreign corn to withhold his corn from the 
market. In the second place, inasmuch as 
great and just complaints had been made 
of fraudulent operations connected with 
the corn trade, of fictitious operations with 
regard to the averages and the high price 
thereby engendered, a large number of 
towns were added to the previously existing 
list, for the purpose of rendering these 
operations, in the words of my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
infinitely more difficult, or even altogether 
impracticable. As far as regards these 
towns and the effect of including them on 
the averages, I believe I may say that the 
success of my right hon, Friend, in the 
course of the last year has been complete. 
There are very few serious men with whom 
I have conversed, who have not given it as 
their opinion that if the old law had con- 
tinued in operation the averageslast autumn 
must necessarily have gone up to the point 
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of the minimum duty, 73s, A variety of in- 

fluences would have contributed to produce 
this result. Under the old law corn would 

not have been so soon released, and prices 

must have mounted higher in order to have 

enabled the importer to sell. Last year 

the release took place under the new law, 

when prices were 64s., at a duty which 

left a price of 56s, to the importer. Under 
the old law, at the price of 64s., the duty 
would have been 22s. 8d., so that the im- 
porter would have received less for his corn 
by 15s., and consequently could not have 
released his corn at that price, and must 
have waited for higher prices. Orders, I 
believe, were sent over to the Continent by 
parties on the speculation that my right 
hon. Friend’s provisions would not prove 
effectual, to prevent working the averages, 
and that they would be raised to enable 
the speculators to introduce their corn at 
a nominal duty. The third influence was 
that exercised on the holder of free corn in 
the English market. Of course the holder 
of free corn wished to get the best price 
he could for his commodity, and in calcu- 
lating the prospects of the market he must 
always take into consideration the price of 
foreign corn. If the old law had continued 
in force he would have waited until he saw 
the price of corn rise to 73s.; under the 
new law he waited only till it had risen to 
64s. Therefore, although the extent 
might be hypothetical, still, under the old 
law, the average prices which determine 
the duty must have gone up much more 
than under the new law. What would 
have been the effect on the foreign im- 
porter? It was clear that he would have 
been more stimulated by a price of 73s. 
than by a price of 64s. It was no para- 
doxical or extravagant inference, therefore, 
to assert that a greater quantity of corn 
would have found its way into this country; 
that more remote parts would have been 
swept for the purpose of procuring a sup- 
ply, which would not have been introduced 
until the consumer had suffered from the 
delay. The ultimate consequence would 
have been that prices would have ranged 
both higher and lower ; there would have 
been first a deficiency and afterwards a 
greater quantity thrown upon the market, 
therefore I am justified in assuming that 
the present law had an equalising ten- 
dency. It prevented the price from rising 
on the one hand, and, un the other hand, 

from reaching an unnatural point of de- 

pression. I admit that the fall in price 


has been very great, but I believe that the 
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new law has tended to check the fall. The 
hon. Mover said, if not in words, in sub- 
stance, “ Give us free trade and steadiness 
of price, and to a certain extent this has 
been accomplished. But in order to test 
the position of the hon. Member we must 
look to what took place in other countries, 
and see whether prices were steadier there. 
I will not refer to the Continent, I will not 
go to the ports of the Baltic and Holland, 
because it has been truly stated, that those 
countries are more affected by the state of 
our markets than we ourselves : but I may 
fairly advert to America, because British 
demand does not affect the prices in that 
country ; at all events, it will be conceded, 
that during the last fifteen or sixteen 
months there has been no considerable 
demand on our part from the American 
markets—nothing to enable the opponents 
of the Corn-laws to say, “See what fluc- 
tuations your system has occasioned.” The 
last accounts from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia are dated the 29th of March, and 
they most distinctly establish, that the 
fluctuation in the price of flour has been 
greater than in England. Between the 
month of March, 1831, and 5th Janu- 
ary, 1842, there was a fall in the two 
descriptions of flour called City-mills flour, 
and Howard - street flour, of from 30 
to 34} per cent., while in England during 
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justice, that the effect of the law was to 
depreciate the character of the trade—to 
introduce a speculative and a gambling 
spirit into its working, and thus prevent 
men of high respectability and of large 
capital, from engaging themselves, or 
embarking their property in it. Certainly 
there was considerable force in that objec- 
tion against the late measure ; but Ic on. 
tend that no man has a right to bring a 
similar charge, by anticipation, against the 
present law—-a law which has not yet been 
fairly tried, and with regard to which our 
experience is so limited. That there were 
grievous disasters and great ruin in the 
corn trade last year, I am well aware, and 
I lament them ; but those disasters I con- 
tend, were attributable to the particular 
circumstances of the year itself, to the 
erroneous anticipations which had been 
formed of the harvest, and the great con- 
trast which existed between the anticipa- 
tions and the reality. To these causes, 
and not to the law, are those disasters to 
be attributed. There was an anticipation 
of a deficient harvest. It was uncertain 
whether, in a few weeks, the country was 
to be richer or poorer by three or four 
millions of quarters of wheat in point of 
quantity, and six or seven millions of 
money in point of value? Such a doubt 
would necessarily lead to great speculation 





the same period, the fall was only 24 per 
cent. Great, then, as was the fluctuation 
in England, it was not so great as the 
fluctuation in America, where no Corn- 
law was operating—where there was no 
commercial restriction—where there was 
every facility given for importation and 
for exportation, and with regard to which 
the fluctuation could not be attributed to 
the measure introduced by his right hon. 
Friend. Unless facts of a contrary nature 
could be brought forward—facts of which 
I can assure the House I am not aware, 
and in the existence of which I do not be- 
lieve, I repeat, that it is not fair to ascribe 
the fluctuations which have taken place in 
the price of English wheat to the present 
Corn-laws. I have now replied to most of 
the objections which have been brought 
against the Corn-laws, but there are 
some others to which, sensible as I am 
of the great length at which I have already 
addressed the House, I yet feel it my duty 
to refer. One charge which has most in- 
dustriously been brought against the late 
law was the effect which it produced upon 
the corn trade itself. It was said, and 


and that gambling spirit which seemed 
inherent in human nature, and which every 
varying contingency of human life, seemed 
to call into operation, was sure to be 
aroused by it, especially under the parti- 
cular circumstances of last year, when 
men’s hopes were stimulated from week to 
week—when anxiety and suspense were 
kept alive day after day—and when the 
decision of the question was only settled, 
when the corn actualiy came into the mar- 
ket. Indeed, it was only when the corn 
was actually in the market, that it was 
known or could be believed that the crop 
would turn out—or rather had turned out 
—an average harvest. This, to my mind, 
fully accounts for the speculation which 
existed. This put in motion all the capi- 
tal which could be embarked in the corn 
trade, and gave to that trade a character 
of gambling, which, under ordinary cir. 
cumstances, did not, to the same extent, 
belong to it. I repeat, that those disasters 
in the corn trade, many of which were 
occasioned by improvident speculations, 
were very much to be lamented, and | 
fear that it will take some time for the 





said, I acknowledge, with some degree of 





trade to recover its former stability ; but 
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admitting this, I say, that it is unfair to 
impute to the present Corn-law the effects 
which it certainly did not cause, and which 
were naturally attributable to other causes, 
We have heard much, also, of the losses 
of the shipowners, and it has been said, 
that the sudden demand for corn from the 
continental into the English ports is un- 
favourable to the British shipowner. It 
is contended that the order sent by the 
merchant here to his agent on the conti- 
nent is generally so sudden and unexpected 
that no jarrangements to execute it were 
previously made, that accordingly the first 
vessel was taken which was found in port, 
and that very frequently that vessel was 
aforeigner. This, as far as it went, was 
an objection to the old law, but 1 deny 
that it is an objection which fairly attaches 
to the present law. Last year, the foreign 
importations had been foreseen, deliberate 
arrangements might have been made for 
the employment of English vessels, and 
there was no reason why the British 
shipowner should not have enjoyed his full 
share of the business of transport. But 
there had been another and a still greater 
objection made, as respects the trade of 
the country. We have heard much of the 
exchange of goods, but surely this is not 
the year in which the manufacturing in- 
terest can complain, in comparison with 
former years, of the exchange with other 
countries. ‘There has been a great demand 
for foreign articles here. Fresh facilities 
have been given to their introduction— 
articles have been brought in, which before 
had been altogether prohibited. This has 
not been the case in other countries. I 
stated last year, that articles to no 
less an amount than 20,000,000/. had 
been affected by the reduction of the 
Custom duties, but when so large an 
addition was made to our means of im- 
porting, and none had been made to 
our means of export, it was unfair to 
urge against such a legislative settlement, 
as that of the present Corn-law the incon- 
venience of finding imports which had 
been experienced in former years, and 
which had, perhaps, been caused by the 
former state of the law. As to the cur- 
rency, we all knew the inconvenience which 
had been caused by the late measure in 
deranging the money market. But the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton told us 
the other night, that ‘‘ This derangement 
did not continue under the present law.” 
This admission is certainly not one of very 
great value, for it is one which cannot be 
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denied by any man. At the same time, 
so much cannot be said of the motion of 
the hon. Gentleman. If that motion were 
agreed to, consequences the most serious 
would necessarily result by its violent ef- 
fects on the currency. There is now a 
great drain of gold to America. During 
this year, three millions sterling have been 
sent thither. The country has been able 
to bear that loss, but this drain is likely to 
continue. Half our exports have been cut 
off, partly by the derangement of the Ame- 
rican currency, and partly by the tariff of 
the last Session: and this drain of gold 
would be increased by the measure of the 
hon. Gentleman. Its tendency would be 
to bring into the English markets foreign 
and particularly American corn, which 
must be paid for in bullion. The state of 
the custom laws of America and of other 
countries is so hostile to our trade, that 
we should be compelled to pay for the flour 
and corn in bullion. A great inconveni- 
ence would be felt by the reduction of 
prices from the increased supply of foreign 
corn, and the contraction of the currency, 
and those evils which had been charged 
against the late Corn-law, might fairly be 
charged against the proposed measure of the 
hon. Gentleman. There is only one other 
point, on which I shall feel it necessary to 
trouble the House. That point had been 
a favorite subject of declamation ; and it 
certainly wes an important one—the in- 
fluence of the Corn-law upon the revenue 
of the country. It was said by the oppo- 
nents of the measure, that it gave to the 
foreign exporters what ought to have 
forced its way into the British Treasury. 
That complaint, I do not think, can be 
made against the present law; during 
the last year, it brought in the sum of 
1,378,000/. to the treasury, exceeding by 
800,000/. or 900,000/. the amount received 
under the former Corn-law; but I am 
prepared to show that it was an amount 
larger than would have been received 
under the measure which was proposed 
by the noble Lord opposite and her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government. And it was to 
be recollected, that that change had been 
proposed for the purposes of revenue. 
[Viscount Howick: No, not exclusively. ] 
Not exclusively. There were, doubtless, 
other considerations relied on, but the 
main ground upon which it rested was the 
fiscal benefit to be derived from it. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) proposed a 
duty of 8s. upon wheat, but the duty which 
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sent law amounted to 8s. 5d. per quarter. 
The noble Lord likewise proposed a duty 
of 3s. 4d. upon oats, but now we have 
received a duty of 6s. upon the ave- 
rage. The duty upon barley, in the scheme 
of the noble Lord, was 5s. The duty 
which had been obtained, had reached an 
average of 8s. 1ld. per quarter. So that, 
assuming that the same quantity would 
have been entered for consumption under 
the noble Lord’s bill as under the existing 
laws—and I do not think the noble Lord 
will contend that last year a greater num- 
ber of quarters would have been entered 
than under the law as it stands—if the 
noble Lord’s proposal had been carried, 
there would have been 50,000/. less paid 
for wheat; barley would have produced 
10,000/. less ; and oats would have paid 
32,500/. less ; or, ou the whole, 92,5001. 
less would have been paid than under the 
law of my right hon. Friend. There is 
only one other point to which [ will refer, 
and to that very briefly. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Wolverhampton, 
congratulated the House, that during the 
last debate upon this subject there had 
been an abandonment of the worn-out ar- 
guments which formerly were used by 
hou. Members on this side of the House. 
The hon. Member said, that it was now 
universally admitted, and that it had been 
expressly laid down by my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
that ‘ price could not be secured by law.” 
The hon. Member boasted of this confes- 
sion, and applied it—as he fairly was en- 
titled to do—to the purposes of the argu- 
ment for which he was then contending. 
But presently he wanted to show the far- 
mers how ill they had been used by my 
right hon. Friend ; he then forgot what he 
had said just before; he forgot what he 
had just quoted from the speech of my 
right hon. Friend—and not more than 
five minutes by the clock, after he had 
quoted my right hon. Friend’s former 
expression, he went on to say, that my 
right hon. Friend had promised to the 
farmer a price of from 54s. to 58s. 
per quarter. The two statements can 
not be reconciled. It is not for me 
to reconcile the discrepancy. It is a 
mater entirely between the hon. Gen- 
tleman and himself. [Mr. Villiers ex- 
pressed dissent.] The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to deny the statement, but I 
am quite confident in my own recol- 
lection of what the hon. Gentleman 


said. (Mr. Villiers: I quoted Han. 
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sard.| At any rate, the hon. Gentle- 
man could not quote both these state- 
ments from Hansard,—nor would he 
call into question the accuracy of the re- 
ports which every one admitted to be so 
ably done in that publication. It is, how- 
ever, for the hon. Gentleman, and not for 
me, to reconcile the contradiction. [| 
know well enough, in fact, that my right 
hon, Friend gave no such thing as a pro- 
mise of a certain price. Indeed, there can 
be no such thing as an Act of Parliament 
price. If ever a promise of a certain price 
was given, it was in 1815; but under the 
law that was then passed the price fell to 
42s. or 43s., and if a promise had then been 
given, the farmer would not have been 
again taken in by any promise of a definite 
price by an Act of Parliament, or given by 
the mouth of the minister. But it was not 
only in 1815, the farmer had had a second 
trial in 1828, and if a price was then pro- 
mised to him, and he was again deceived, 
could the House believe that he would be 
imposed upou a third time, or that a Mi- 
nister would again attempt to promise him 
a price. There was no such thing in the 
measure of last year, or in the speeches by 
which that measure was introduced, or 
accompanied as the promise of a price of 
any amount whatever. What I understood 
as the only promise which the law made 
was, that when prices were low protection 
should be increased, but I can safely assert, 
that there was no reference even to a pledge 
of securing any particular price. Singular 
as it might seem, if the hon. Gentleman 
would refer to the debates in 1815, he 
would find, that the Corn law of that 
day was recommended as a means of pro- 
curing cheapness and lowering prices. 
This was a singular historical fact, and I 
mention it in answer to the remark that 
a price was then promised to the farmer. 
In the speech of my noble Friend, Lord 
Ripon, in this House, and in the speech of 
Lord Liverpool in the House of Lords, it 
was put forth that the true way to have 
cheap corn was to give protection to the 
domestic produce of the country; and, 
though hon. Members opposite may think 
such an opinion antiquated, and though 
for my own part I cannot place much re- 
liance upon such a system, yet I refer 
to it as an historical fact which clearly 
proves that, by the Corn bill of that 
day, no promise of a minimum price was 
given to the farmer. Hon, Gentlemen 
opposite may ridicule such aplan as an- 
tiquated and absurd, but I must remind 
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them that it is an argument very po- 
pular in America at the present mo- 
ment ; and the Americans are a shrewd 
people. Though we may think ourselves 
much wiser on some points, yet it must be 
admitted that the Americans are a people 
of great sagacity, and they urged that the 
way to foster the productions of a country 
was to give all the protection possible to 
domestic industry. In conclusion, Sir, I 
thank the House for the great attention 
with which they have listened tome. I 
have endeavoured to show, that the motion 
of the hon. Gentleman is one which it is 
impossible to entertain, or to hold out the 
hope that we shall entertain it hereafter. 
Having replied to the motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, J have endeavoured to make 
it clear, that the law of my right hon. 
Friend —upon which, no doubt, during 
the course of the debate, comments will 
be freely made—has quite fulfilled the ex- 
pectations which, in discussing it, he held 
out. If such be the case, it would, indeed, 
be an extraordinary and unfortunate pro- 
ceeding if, without evidence, without any 
experience adequate to the importance of 
the question, and in the very teeth of that 
evidence which our limited experience does 
afford us, we consented to alter the law to 
which last Session we solemnly consented. 
If we agree to the motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, we shall be guilty of a great in- 
justice to a large portion of the community 
in the first place, and hereafter to the whole 
community, as a necessary consequence of 
our injustice to a part; and beyond that 
injustice we shall convict ourselves of the 
grossest imbecility, and in the face of 
the world declare ourselves unworthy and 
incompetent to conduct the affairs of a 
great and mighty nation. 

Mr. Trelawney said, that in delivering 
a few remarks on the question before the 
House—a question of the greatest magni- 
tude, and more deeply interesting than 
any other (at the present time) to every 
class in the community—it was his desire 
to evince as little as possible of the spirit 
of a partisan; for he thought that every 
one who desired the establishment of some 
private right, and still more the success of 
a measure on which he considered the 
ultimate good of the state depended, 
ought especially to beware lest the in- 
terests of his cause were compromised by 
any indiscretion in the conduct of its ad- 
vocate. He should first observe, that 
whilst he was a decided advocate for a 
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repeal of the Corn-laws, he was not one 
of those who believed that such a measure 
would be a complete panacea for all the 
distress which was admitted to exist so 
generally in this country at the present 
time. Even with an unrestricted trade, 
we should still have to cope with all the 
evils resulting from the compression of 
population within narrow districts. Squal- 
lidity, pauperism, ignorance, and vice 
would still abound, unless more measures 
besides Corn-iaw repeal were devised by 
Government to amend the condition of 
the people. Of such measures he might 
mention a large measure of unsectarian 
education, a reduction of the expeuses of 
Government, and a sweeping reform of 
that House, but it was not a part of his 
province to notice these more particularly 
at the present moment. He left them for 
the present for the consideration of the 
Government. Again he would assure the 
House that he was very far from holding 
out the language of intimidation ; as such 
he should be very slow to utter predictions 
with a sinister view to their actual ac- 
complishment, though he confessed he 
should not be deterred, by fear of this 
imputation, from deliberately pointing out 
the consequences which he believed must 
ensue if this law were pertinaciously main- 
tained. He did not believe that the 
existence of the Corn-law for another five 
years would occasion rebellion, That it 
would occasion great distress, he had no 
doubt, but not such a distress as would be 
found too great a trial for the philosophy 
of the wealth-creating classes of this coun- 
try. Whether or not that philosophy, 
and the endurance, and self-denial, it had 
inculcated, did not entitle the poor to more 
consideration on the part of Parliament, 
than they now obtained, might still be 
matter of serious meditation, and for this 
purpose he left it to her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. Further it was not his purpose to 
impute sinister motives to the landed in- 
terest. He did not accuse them of an in- 
disposition to arrive at sound conclusions 
on this subject, but he rather lamented 
that, although possessed of good inten- 
tions, the bias of their habits, and the 
defects of their early education, had de- 
prived them of the power of discerning 
their own true interests, and those of the 
country at large. He would, however, 
venture to suggest that if they meant to 
give way, the merit of concession would 
be in proportion to its promptness, When 
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daily converts were made to the doctrines 
of free trade each new conversion was a 
rebuke to the tardiness of the unconvinced, 
besides the incalculable injury done to the 
resources of the country by a delay in the 


settlement of this question. So sensible | 


were the farmers of this that many of them 
would readily accept an 8s. fixed duty as 
a compromise, were they certain that such 
a settlement could be placed on a per- 
manent basis. In treating the subject 
before the House he should feel some 
apology due for reiterating the same argu- 
ments, exposing the same fallacies, and 
endeavouring to establish the same con- 
clusions; but that he also could not help 
feeling that, so long as a particular abuse 
exists, its supporters—not its opponents— 
were responsible for the weariness created 
by the task of exposing it. After all, the 
question had made considerable progress. 
Time was when much stress was laid on 
the duties of legislators so to economise 
native produce as to prevent all chance of 
dependence on foreign countries for supply. 
They heard little more of this now. We 
most complacently import some three 
millions of quarters a year. Again, it 
was said low prices insured low wages. 


This fallacy was now rarely resorted to. 
When bread was dear and must be 
earned, it was probable that more per- 
sons would work, and for longer times, 
and generally more labour would be 
done out of what there was to do than 
when it was cheap, and could be easily 


obtained. But when more labourers 
worked, and more work was done, the 
price of labour fell; first, because what 
there was to do was sooner. done; and, 
secondly, because the hands to do it were 
more numerous and work harder. Besides, 
what the labourers wanted was, not so 
much cheap bread as more employment ; 
and this was the main advantage to be 
expected from a repeal of the Corn-law. 
It was said, ‘‘ How can the landed in- 
terest bear their alleged peculiar burthens, 
without a law enhancing prices?” First, 
are there such burthens? secondly, if 
there be, would not the continuance of 
the Corn-law, by undermining the re- 
sources of the country, tend to impair 
their best market? namely, their own 
country and the demand of its native po- 
pulation. It was said, the existence of 
the Corn-law was essential to the employ- 
ment of the working classes. This he 
denied. The effect of a repeal certainly 
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| might be to lower rents at first, but, unless 
it actually extinguished rent, no land 
would go out of cultivation, and, there- 
| fore, no fewer agricultural labourers would 
| be employed. And, even, if some land 
were thrown out of cultévation, it must be 
considered that there would be increased 
calls for men in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts—gradually consuming that labour 
which might remain unengaged in agri- 
cultural districts. In considering this ques- 
tion, he assumed that the declared intent 
of the Corn-law, was not to enrich a 
class—but to employ and feed the multi- 
tude. Being indisposed to accuse land- 
lords of maintaining the corn-law for the 
sole object of keeping up rents, he must 
conclude that their object was the higher 
one of securing food and occupation to the 
masses; an object which the law was de- 
monstrably incapable of attaining. If the 
corn-law remained, the wealth and num- 
bers of this couutry must rapidly decline. 
Hence rent would ultimately fall. The 
home market for corn would become less 
and less remunerative. The interest of 
the debt (and our revenue depended 
largely on duties on consumption) would 
be no longer attainable; a sun for capital 
will ensue; and the complete ruin of the 
state must of necessity follow in its train. 
This was a question which demanded 
large, liberal, and far-sighted views. It 
was one of those questions in which the 
apparent preponderance of our immediate 
interests blinded us with respect to the 
real preponderance of our ultimate inter- 
ests. Ifhe were asked what class receive 
most detriment from the Corn-laws, he 
should say those who had been most mis- 
led on the subject—the farmers, They 
were interested, not in maintaining, but 
in repealing a law which defied calcula- 
tion, and deprived them of all certainty 
or approach to it, as to the rent they could 
afford to give. It was this uncertainty 
which occasioned the dependence of their 
situation! They offered larger rents than 
they could afford to pay, feeling their way 
in the dark; and when they could not 
pay it, they were at the mercy of their 
landlords, The fluctuations in other coun- 
tries were probably owing in part to the 
operation of our varying scale. If it was 
expected in a particular country and at a 
particular time, that we should afford a 
market for a certain amount of corn, and 
then it proved that we did not, the unex- 
pected redundance in the disappointed 
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country necessarily depressed the price. 
- On the whole, the Corn-law tended to 
impair the wealth of the country, to drive 
capital into foreign speculations, and 
limit its productiveness at home. In so 
far as it so operated, it was calculated to 
injure all who possessed immoveable pro- 
perty. When moveable property leaves 
the country and certain fixed charges 
upon all property remain, the fixed pro- 
perty must bear them. But our fixed 
property would not bear the debt—and of 
our fixed property land was the most con- 
siderable. As wealth and population de- 
clined, rent would gradually collapse, and 
it was difficult to see how, in that case, 
national bankruptcy was to be averted. 
The distress of the people—the failures in 
the Excise and Customs—the unhealthy 
rise in the funds—all these amply proved 
our present declining state. The Corn- 
law said to the labourer—“ For a certain 
definite quantum of that which is a prime 
article of human subsistence you shall 
give an amount of labour over and above 
that which you would have to give for the 
same quantum of the same article were 
you a resident of a country situate some 
twenty miles from your own, to a particu- 


lar class at home who have such a pre- 
ponderance in the councils of government 
as to enable them to make their will law” 
—that will being blindly determined to 
involve in the ruin of the preponderant 
class the ruin of every other class in the 


community. By degrees the labourer 
begins to understand this state of the 
case. How did he reason upon it? He 
said, “ Is it better for me to endure this, 
or bear away my skill and strength—my 
only capital—to the nearest country in 
which equal laws exist?” He went. But 
how did this affect the capitalist? The 
capitalist said to himself, “I live in a 
country in which, besides the dearness of 
provisions, [ cannot employ my capital 
advantageously, because foreign com- 
merce is becoming daily more and more 
restricted. Every day that the Corn-law 
is unrepealed, the independence of this 
country on the part of foreigners increases.” 
And what course did he take? He left his 
country, like the labourer. But how did 
all this affect land? First, the owner of 
land cannot so easily realize its value and 
fly to distant countries. Therefore on his 
devoted head must fall all the burthens of 
the country and all the ruinous conse- 
quences of this law. And now a few re- 
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marks upon the logical position of her 
Majesty’s Ministers in reference to this 
question. Their language on the subject 
of free-trade was as broad and decided as 
it is possible to the mind of man to con- 
ceive. They seemed to think the empha. 
sis with which they announce these princi- 
ples a compensation for the niggardliness 
with which they applied them. “The 
language of free-trade,” they said, “is the 
language of common sense, but the whole 
circumstances of the country prevent their 
application at the present moment.” But 
were they not bound to enumerate seriatim 
what these special circumstances were ? 
Ought they not to point ott what it was 
which rendered that course impolitic in 
our case which, as a general rule, conduc- 
ed to ‘the grandeur and wealth of nations, 
and the knitting together of the various 
interests of human kind? Their grounds 
for refusing free-trade were all general. 
So long as they are thus vague and unde- 
tailed, it was obvious they could not be 
met. They evaded the issue. What was 
this but to beg the whole question of the 
consequences to the country of a repeal 
of the Corn-laws? Why did not Govern- 
ment specify their grounds of a refusal to 
defer to the wishes of the people? But 
this course Government and its supporters 
declined to take; and he must confess 
their indisposition to simplify the issue, 
did strike him as rather suspicious, and 
could not but induce the opinion that it 
was not that they were unconvinced of the 
ruinous effects of this bill, but that they 
are more convinced of the power of the 
landed interest, whom they dared not of- 
fend. These are all the remarks he thought 
it necessary to offer on the present occa- 
sion; but, in conclusion, he could not 
help expressing an anxious hope that her 
Majesty’s Ministers would take courage 
and break the ties by which they were 
bound to the landed interest, and adopt 
such measures as would entitle then to 
the warm and cordial support of the Li- 
beral side of the House. There is quite 
enough for them to do to furnish mate- 
rials for a lasting reputation, such as was 
only attainable by the real benefactors of 
the country which gave them birth. 

Mr. Christopher would briefly state 
the reasons which induced him to op- 
pose this motion. He did not complain 
of a great part of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, or of the tone and temper with which 
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he addressed the House; he only hoped 
that the moderation of the hon. Gentle- 
man in this respect would be emulated by 
the Anti-Corn-law League out of doors, 
and that in their appeals at Drury-lane, 
or elsewhere, they would address them- 
selves more to the reason and understand- 
ing, and less to the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the people. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton had taken a fair and 
consistent course; still it was the first 
time he had asked the House to vote 
directly for a total repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and fairly called upon the House to 
affirm that principle: it was now for the 
House of Commons to say—it was for the 
same House of Commons that last Ses- 
sion, whilst it had revised the operation of 
the Corn-laws, enacting a considerably 
diminished amount of protection to agri- 
culture, but, at the same time, affirming 
the principle of protection—it was for that 
House of Commons now to say, whether 
they would turn round upon the proposi- 
tion they last year affirmed, and support the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
It was a motion which must meet with the 
opposition, as well of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as of the noble Lord, the leader 
of the opposition in that House, who was 
in favour of a fixed duty. But, to take 
the motion on its merits: were provisions 
so high in this country, or were the restric- 
tions on the importation of foreign corn 
so great as to induce the House to come 
to the decision which was now asked for 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton ? 
Since the Corn-law of last year had passed, 
there had been imported 2,620,000 quar- 
ters of foreign wheat, 524,000 ewt. of 
flour, and 38,890 quarters of foreign 
wheat, making together 2,654,000 quar- 
ters of wheat, besides flour; and there 
had also been imported 1,851,000 quarters 
of barley—a greater importation than had 
ever before taken place. The effect of 
that on the prospects of the farmer 
and on price was, that the latter were 
extremely low and the former filled with 
despair. In the quarter ending April, 
1843, the average price of wheat all over 
England was 47s. a quarter, and in many 
of the agricultural districts at that mo- 
ment very good wheat was to be had at 
40s. the quarter. The farmer, therefore, 
was not well off. As to the wages of the 
labourer, a few facts were worth a thou- 
sand observations. If they compared the 
state of the agricultural labourers this year 
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with last, they would find it much dete- 
riorated. He spoke from an accurate 
knowledge of the facts. In the county 
which he represented, the wages of la- 
bourers, which were from 13s. 6d. to 15s, 
a week, had been reduced to 9s. or 10s. 6d, 
a week, and persons visiting that county, 
instead of finding young and old, able- 
bodied and infirm, in full employ, would 
discover the workhouses crowded with 
able-bodied paupers. The board of 
guardians, which he was in the habit of 
attending, had made a return to the Poor- 
law commissioners two years ago, showing 
that for a period of nearly six months 
there was not one married couple in the 
workhouse, whilst in the course of the last 
winter the workhouse was so filled with 
able-bodied paupers, that the board of 
guardians were obliged to hire additional 
accommodation. The object of those who 
sought the repeal of the Corn-laws was to 
cheapen the cost of production here, so as 
to enable the manufacturers of this country 
to compete with the manufacturers of 
other countries in their own markets, but 
the events of the past year must have 
sufficiently proved to hon, Gentlemen 
that they were mistaken in their supposi- 
tion, for unless we obtained from foreign 
powers a perfect system of reciprocity, it 
would be perfectly impossible for the hon, 
Member for Wolverhampton or any other 
Gentleman opposite, with all their inge- 
nuity, to prove that the condition of the 
manufacturing artizan would be materially 
improved by the alteration of the Corn- 
laws. An illustration was often drawn 
from the counties of England, and it was 
said, ‘‘ What a great fallacy it would be 
for one county in England to impose a 
duty on the goods coming from another 
county.” He was ready to join issue 
upon that point. Suppose that between 
Lincolnshire and the west riding of York- 
shire there was a perfectly free trade, and 
that Lincolnshire freely supplied York- 
shire with corn, whilst Yorkshire as freely 
sent her woollen goods to Lincolnshire, 
here was a perfect system of reciprocity 
and of free trade; but suppose that while 
Lincolnshire supplied Yorkshire with the 
surplus of her agricultural produce duty 
free, she was to lay a protecting duty upon 
the woollen goods coming from Yorkshire, 
would not such a duty be injurious to 
Yorkshire? This was an analogous case to 
the case of other countries, which laid a 
duty on the import of our goods. If we 
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repealed the Corn-laws, therefore, we 
should not only render this country de- 
pendent upon foreign nations for food, 
but we should also be precluded from 
calling upon foreign countries to give 
greater facilities, and to open their markets 
more freely to our goods. Indeed, he did 
not entirely despair of seeing the time 
when the leading statesmen in that House 
and the country would find it necessary to 
revise our commercial tariff, and trust more 
to our native industry than to foreign 
markets for the consumption of our ma- 
nufactures. Mr. Huskisson had been re- 
ferred to as an authority for free trade, 
but he only advocated its adoption in order 
to induce other nations to follow our 
example. In his memorable speech on 
introducing the Reciprocity Bill, he de- 
clared that he was led to do so from the 
assurances of foreign countries that they 
would follow our example. 


‘¢ All that the Crown could do in such a 
case, would be to continue a restriction where 
another power declined to act upon a system 
of reciprocity, or to impose a duty upon ves 
sels belonging to another power, in retaliation 
for a similar duty imposed by that power. He 
knew that it was intended by the king of 
Prussia to abate his retaliation when England 
relaxed her regulations. Indeed, he had the 
best authority, that of the Prussian minister in 
this country, for knowing that such was the in- 
tention. That minister had stated, in his note, 
the principle of his Prussian majesty to be, 
an admission, ‘ that reciprocal commercial re- 
strictions were reciprocal nuisances, prejudi- 
cial to all nations having reciprocal interests, 
and particularly to those engaged in extensive 
commerce; and that the policy of Prussia was, 
to substitute, in the place of reciprocal prohi- 
bitions, reciprocal facilities,” * 


He would not ask the House whether 
those expectations had been realized? They 
had not. Mr. Huskisson himself had his 
misgivings, and in 1828, only five years 
afterwards, he found that the United 
States of America so far from following 
that example, had adopted a very dif- 
ferent policy. Towards the end of 
his speech on moving for a copy of the 
American tariff Mr. Huskisson used this 
remarkable expression :— 


“ With respect to the present tariff, he would 
say to Ministers,‘do not be hasty to deter. 
mine; look at the various bearings of the 
question, with a view to your interests, your 
character, and your trade.’ But if, after such 
deliberation, they were forced to adopt a 





* Hansard, vol. ix. new series, p. 798. 
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course of retaliation, all he would enjoin 
them, was, that when once they had adopted 
the course, they should adhere to it with firm- 
ness. He would say, proceed with circum- 
spection, but remember, there are limits to 
forbearance itself; because, as new interests 
grow up, the difficulties iucreased in the way 
of altering the system: so that they were 
bound in common policy to take care that the 
time should not be too long contracted, nor 
the difficulties allowed to grow too great, 
before they proceeded to legislate in the spirit 
which might be rendered necessary.” 


In 1841 Russia had imposed increased 
prohibitve duties ; and the German League 
in spite of what had been said by the 
King of Prussia in 1823, had imposed 
prohibitive duties, amounting to 50 per 
cent., On many of our articles of manu- 
facture. How, then, under these circum- 
stances, were we to expect anything like 
reciprocity of free-trade, and at once to 
repeal the Corn-laws, and trust to foreign 
nations taking our manufactured goods 
in exchange for their corn? Unless we 
could obtain a free admission for our 
goods unto them, such a course would be 
madness. It was said the Corn-laws were 
upheld for the purpose of giving high 
rents to the landlords ; but the fact was, 
that it was not from grain that landlords 
or farmers derived profit at all, but from 
the stock of cattle they were obliged to 
keep to manure the soil, that grew the 
corn, and if this soil was once thrown out 
of cultivation, then, indeed, we would be 
at tne mercy of foreign nations. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had said that 
there was a growing disposition, through- 
out the country, amongst the farmers 
themselves, to adopt the opinion that the 
Corn-laws ought to be repealed ; but he 
denied that such was really the case. He 
could name a gentleman of great talent, 
to whom he was once opposed at an elec- 
tion, on the very ground of the Corn- 
laws,' that gentleman being then a strong 
advocate for repeal—he meant Colonel 
Torrens—but what was now the opinion 
of Colonel Torrens, as expressed in some 
letters which he had recently published, 
addressed to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government. That gentle- 
man was now convinced, and stated in 
those pamphlets, that the effect of such a 
measure would be ruinous to the agricul- 
tural interest of the country, and be pro- 
ductive of no good effect to the manufac- 
turers; that it would limit labour and 
reduce the rate of wages; and, further, 
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that the necessities of the country did not 
require so extensive an alteration in the 
Corn-laws, because in years of average 
produce the produce of the United King- 
dom was sufficient for home consumption. 
In fact it would be most unwise, it would 
be madness to come to such a decision as 
that recommended by the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton. If any advantage 
could possibly result from it, it could be 
only a temporary stimulus to our foreign 
commerce, while it would almost annihi- 
late our home trade. Whether this ques- 
tion were regarded in a political or com- 
mercial light, he was convinced that it 
would be most impolitic and unsafe to 
consent to any further alterations in the 
existing laws. He did not wish to tres- 
pass upon the indulgence of the House; 
in truth, he felt that it was a very difficult 
thing to find any new argument to advance 
upon a subject which had been already so 
frequently and so fully discussed. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that the Corn-laws 
had undergone a complete revision so 
lately as last year, that the amount of 
protection to agriculture had been much 
diminished, that upon many articles of 
foreign produce there was little or no pro- 
hibitory duty, and that the practical effect 
of the changes made in the tariff and the 
Corn-laws last year had been to cause a 
larger importation of foreign corn and 
provisions than had been known in any 
corresponding length of time, and regard- 
ing the present low rate of prices, he was 
compelled to come to the conclusion that 
no further alterations ought now to be 
made; and he must, therefore, resist the 
motion of the hon. Member as far as lay 
in his power. 

Mr. Roebuck: at that late hour of the 
night did not mean to address the House 
at any length; and what he had to say, 
he feared would be agreeable neither to 
one side nor the other, Though he meant 
to vote with that party which declared for 
free-trade, still what he had to address to 
them would please neither party; and 
he was sorry to see that any party matter 
should be introduced into such a topic; 
for he could not divest himself of the 
feeling, that where there was much of 
party there was also much of error. 
The hon, Gentleman who had just sat 
down, had unintentionally let out the 
views of his party on this subject; and in 
so saying he did not attribute to him the 
views he meant to ascribe to him, in any 
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spirit of hostility; but it was to him clear, 
that the opinions which the hon. Member 
had expressed were influenced strongly by 
a feeling of that which he considered his 
own pecuniary interest. When he said 
this, it was not to be understood that he 
affirmed that those who attacked the 
Corn-laws were divested of the same feel- 
ing. If they were in the same position in 
which the country was placed in 1815, 
then what they ought to do was, to sup. 
pose themselves in the situation in which 
men were when the Corn-law was pro- 
posed—to see what was the principle on 
which it had been introduced and carried 
in both Houses. The landed interests at 
that time found themselves exposed to a 
series of influences to which they had not 
before been subjected. Looking forward, 
then, to their interests, they sought to 
maintain high rents, and they endeavoured 
to do this through the medium of high 
prices. -The high prices they conceived 
could only be obtained by the exclusion 
of foreign corn. They, then, in pursuit of 
their interests, and having the power, esta- 
blished a monopoly in corn, That, then, was 
the interest of the land at that time. Ifthey 
who were now discussing this subject 
could place themselves again back at that 
time, the argument of those opposed to 
monopoly—the argument of those in fa- 
vour of free-trade would be, that the coun- 
try was then free—that no vested interests 
had been formed—that there had been 
no application of capital in the further- 
ance of that monopoly, and therefore that 
the onus lay on their opponents to show 
what was the benefit to be derived to the 
community in favour of that change they 
were about to make. Now, what was the 
argument of the right hon. the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and it was 
the only argument put forward in defence 
of monopoly? The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was this, that if they in- 
troduced foreign corn, if they brought it, 
as he said, in large quantities from Ame- 
rica, they would lower the price of corn 
here, they would throw lands out of cul- 
tivation, and the effect would be to di- 
minish the employment for labour. In 
1815, such an argument as that would 
not have been used. The only argument 
then was, that it was to maintain bigh 
rents through the medium of high prices, 
or, to use the expression of the hon. 
Member for Kent, to maintain the landed 
aristocracy in their social position. They 
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had yielded to the unwise suggestion, 
and now they passed from 1815 to 1843, 
and now it was stated that they ought 
not to alter the existing system, because 
interests had been created under it. It 
was said land would be thrown out of 
use, and persons out of employment, if 
they lowered rents—that poor soils would 
pay no rent; but it was not high prices 
they ought to look to, but profits; and 
they might have profit from a poor soil. 
Let them suppose they had a free-trade 
in corn--that would give a great demand 
for more manufactures. The corn would 
not be paid for, but by manufactures—-if 
not directly, at least indirectly. It was a 
fallacy to say they must find gold for it, 
or that the gold would be sent out of the 
country. It would only be paid for by 
their labour. It was their manufactures 
that created the demand for labour, that 
labour, must be maintained, and a great 
increase in the demand for labour would 
supply the pecuniary loss to be expected 
from the importation of corn. The land 


in England had increased in value in pro- 
portion as their manufactures increased, 
and the decrease in their manufactures 
must be followed by a decrease in the 


value of land. He was not now throwing 
out this statement, as if he believed that a 
repeal of the Corn-law would be a pana- 
cea for all the evils under which the coun- 
try was suffering. He did not believe, 
that a tithe of the evils existing arose 
from the Corn-law, but he did maintain 
that upon them rested a very serious re- 
sponsibility; that at a time when distress 
held her eankering finger over all, when 
the life blood of the community was eb- 
bing out, there was a deep responsibility 
upon them, who in the face of all this 
refused to make some experiment, who 
refused to make some sacrifice, in the 
attempt to ameliorate this misery. His 
hon, Friend did not say, that monopoly 
caused all the misery, but that a relax- 
tion of it would be some relief. Did they 
allow it would bea relief? Could they 
deny that it would afford a chance of re- 
lief, and on that chance he asked them 
whether they would refuse an inquiry, as 
to whether they ought to take off the 
monopoly? The great cry on the part 
of the landed interest now was, that the 
Members of the Government promised 
protection, and disregarded their promise. 
What did this teach the labouring man ? 
To consider their professions of care for 
VOL. LXIX, {ftir’} 
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his welfare as frail and worthless as the 
protestations of the Ministers and many 
of their supporters were now looked upon 
by the agricultural body. The right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade mar- 
shalled a formidable array of figures, and 
gave way to an official proneness to 
handle details; but the sole argument of 
his speech amounted to this, “if you 
repeal this law, we shall be ruined by the 
quantity of corn received from America.” 
He was extremely sceptical as to this 
importation from America. But if a 
1,000,000 of quarters (we have heard of 
a 1,000,000 before) was, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, to come 
down the Mississippi, was there no appre- 
hension of receiving any by the way of 
the St. Lawrence? As to the expecta- 
tion of a 4s. duty, it could never be col- 
lected, and we should be overwhelmed by 
one route as well as the other with corn 
which cost only 22s. a quarter, He should 
not then discuss the Canada Corn Bill. 
He should be prepared to prove that 
nothing so immoral was ever proposed by 
a government ; it being, in fact, a govern- 
ment scheme for the encouragement of 
smuggling. But said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, ‘you cannot rudely touch this 
system—the case of the landlord is like 
the case of the sinecurist,” He was per- 
fectly amazed to hear so cautious a per- 
son make such an admission. What! did 
the landlord, then, profit by a monopoly 
in corn, and give nothing in return to the 
country? They certainly did not treat 
the sinecurist as they were about to treat 
the landlord. To the former they gave 
compensation when they deprived him of 
his office. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man at once state, what he considered a 
fair compensation to the landholder for 
the monopoly which he enjoyed? If the 
right hon. Gentleman would do this, he 
was sure it would be a most economical 
arrangement for the country to pay down 
at once the sum fixed upon. But those 
gentlemen who supported this view de- 
clared, ‘‘ we are not sinecurists, but bene- 
factors to our country as employers of its 
labour.” But did any man believe that a 
thousandth part of the agricultural labour 
of the country would cease if that law 
were abolished? He defied the calcula- 
tions of any sane man (he did not mean 
such calculations as those on which the 
budget was formed) to show that a single 
labourer would be thrown out of employ- 
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ment. But it was not for him to prove 
that such would be a case. We had 
enormous misery around us, and on the 
opponents of the repeal of the Corn-laws 
lay the onus of proving that cheap bread 
would not be an advantage. If we had 
10,000 quarters instead of 8,000 quarters 
of corn to divide amongst the millions, 
each man must get an additional supply. 
He did not believe that a labourer the less 
would be employed, or an acre be thrown 
out of cultivation, if we had free-trade in 
every trade—in everything. And if we 
had a repeal of the Corn-laws, every other 
monopoly must share the same fate. Let 
the manufacturing party understand that. 
They could not break down the monopoly 
of the landed interest, without that power- 
ful body breaking down theirs. He re- 
membered about ten years ago hearing 
the right hon. Gentleman, now at the 
head of the Government give in defence 
of the Corn-laws a sort of paraphrase of a 
speech made by a noble and learned Lord 
who, having traced taxation through all 
its devious paths, ended by saying, that 
the thing pursued us from the cradle to 
the grave. Now, the Corn-law League 
must take the argument of protection to 
manufactures out of the mouth of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Let not the League 
misunderstand the question. They could 
never get the people to support them, un- 
less they called for free-trade in every- 
thing. And when I mention the League 
(continued the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man), let me say a word as to the tone 
and temper in which we should endea- 
vour to disseminate truth. The truth is 
best disseminated by calmness and for- 
bearance—by no imputation of motives 
—and by acting on the belief that those 
who differ from you are actuated by mo- 
tives as honest as those which influence 
your own conduct. [* Hear, hear.”] I 
hear my friends cry ‘‘ hear,” but let any 
man differ from them but a hair breadth, 
and he runsa chance of being immediately 
consigned to perdition, and (if personal 
molestation were not unknown in our 
days) of sacrificing his life in the mainte- 
nance of his opinions. On the other hand, 
I see papers in the agricultural interest, 
charge hon. Members of this House with 
perambulating the country, and imitating 
in their conduct Robespierre, Marat, and 
Danton. Now, I hope no man in this 
House can be fairly said to be an imitator 
of Robespierre, and though om of es us 
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may be foolish enough, I do trust that 
there is not a Marat amongst us. I do 
not now wish to use any flattering lan- 
guage in respect to the landed interest; 
but I am sure I speak the language of the 
community, when J say they are actuated 
by a high and generous feeling for the 
public interest ; and though they may be 
misled as to what is for their own interest, 
I do not think it is the part of a generous 
friend to represent them as the fiends they 
have been described. They are no more 
fiends than we are. We all pursue our 
own interest, and think the course which 
tallies with it most advantageous to the 
community. The best way to prove that 
we are sincere in promoting the public be- 
nefit is to be actuated by a calm, gene- 
rous, and forbearing spirit, and not to cast 
imputations on motives when endeavouring 
to disseminate truths, I shall support the 
motion as a step towards free-trade, and 
as thus setting an example which must be 
beneficial to all mankind. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at half-past twelve 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1843. 


Minutes.) Binis. Private.—1* Charles Hope’s Natura- 
lization ; Anderton Carrying Company. 
2*- Morris’s or Wilkinson’s Estate. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1843. 


MrncoTes.) Brius. Private—1° Balfour's Estate. 
Reported.—Maidstone Railway ; Glasgow and Three Mile 
House Road. 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. W. Mackinnon, from 
Derby, and two Metropolitan Distriets, in favour of the 
Health of Towns Bill.—By Lord R. Grosvenor, from 
Chester, for Amending the Bankruptey Act.—By Mr. 
Pusey, from Chelmsford, and other places, against the 
Canada Corn Bill—By Mr. Hardy, from Oakenshaw, 
in favour of the Factories Bill; and by Lord Clive, and 
Messrs. Greene, and Tufnell, from forty-four places, 
against the same.—By Dr. Bowring, Sir G. Grey, Lord 
C. Manners, Colonel Fox, Sir B. Hall, and Messrs. 
Hume, J. Ponsonby, Villiers, Cobden, Ricardo, Busfeild, 
Ward, S. Crawford, Wallace, B. Smith, Aglionby, 
Strutt, Brotherton, and Thornely, from an immense 
number of places, for the Total and Immediate Re- 
peal of all Corn and Provision Laws.—From Belfast, 
Tralee, and Elphin, against the Irish Poor-law.—By 
Lord M. Hill, from the Western Division cf Surrey, for 
a Fixed Duty on Corn.— From Wem, for further Limiting 
the Hours of Labour in Factories. — From Keswick, 
against Altering the Law relating to Lost Time.—From 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and seven other places, against the 
Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor—From 
George Cobb, and Thomas Trotter, against the Players of 
Interludes Bill.—From Carrigeen, Killenaule, and Moy- 
glass, for Alteration of Law relating to Landlord and 
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Tenant (Ireland).—From Dursyisland, for Exemption 
from County Cess (Ireland).—From Tydavnet, Water- 
ford, and Bruff, for Repeal of the Union (Ireland),.— 
From Bradford, for the Establishment of Home Colonies. 
—From John Dalton, for Exemption of Literary Institu- 
tions from all Taxes.—From Chichester, for Inquiry into 
the Medical Profession.—From Berriew and Suffolk, for 
Church Extension, 


RarLRoanvs (IRELAND).] Sir W. 
Barron wished to ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government 
whether it were the intention of Ministers 
to introduce any measure in the present 
Session to facilitate the undertaking of 
railroads in Ireland ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that inquiries had 
been directed and were still in progress, 
the object of which, however, was rather 
to facilitate the communication between 
England and Ireland than to aid in the 
construction of railways in the latter 
country. 

Sir W. Barron. Am I to understand 
then, Sir, that there is not any measure 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment the object of which is to facilitate 
the making of railroads in Ireland —I 
mean any measure for that purpose found- 
ed on the reports on that subject made to 
the late Government ? 

Sir R. Peel: How far an improved 
communication with Ireland from this 
country may tend to facilitate the intro- 
duction of railroads in the former, I am 
not prepared to say. I have only to re- 
peat, that the subject of communication 
between this country and Ireland with a 
view to its improvement is under the con- 
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wished to ask of the right hon. Baronet 
was, how far that statement was correct ? 

Sir R. Peel must assume, from what 
| the hon. Member said, that the communi- 
'cation was genuine, but under the cir- 
cumstances he must say that its publica_ 
tion was unwarranted. It was true that 
he and his right hon. Friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had had an inter- 
view with some gentlemen connected with 
the wine-trade, as they had had with 
| deputations representing the interests of 
| other commercial bodies. They had list- 
ened to the statements made in this case, 
bat had not pledged themselves to any- 
thing except to the fact that they would 
give the subject their best consideration. 
Now, under such circumstances, he must 
say that the publication of what occurred 
| at that interview was altogether unjustifi- 
| able; and still more so, when he and his 
, tight hon. Friend were represented as as- 
| senting to a particular proposition, re- 
| specting which they had only promised 
that they would give the subject their 
best consideration. It was greatly dis- 
couraging to Members of the Govern- 
ment, in consenting to interviews affect- 
ing particular interests, to have accounts 
of them prematurely laid before the pub- 
lic, and that in a manner which might 
lead to very erroneous conclusions re- 
specting them. 





Cruisers on THE Arrican Coast.]} 
Sir C. Napier wished to know, as the 
right hon. Baronet had objected to laying 





sideration of Government. If the ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet refers to any 
advance of public money for the purpose 
of facilitating the formation of railroads 
in Ireland, I am not prepared to give him 
any answer now. 


Tue Wine-Trave. — INTERVIEWS | 
with Mintsters.] Mr. Turner said, 
he held in his hand a letter which he had 
received from two gentlemen engaged in 
the wine-trade, It detailed the particu- 
lars of an interview with the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the subject of the | 
present state of the trade. It appeared | 





on the Table a copy of the instructions 
sent to our cruisers on the African coast, 
what should be done in a supposed case : 
—For instance, an American and a Bri- 
tish man-of-war are cruising in company 
on the coast of Africa; a very suspicious- 
looking sail heaves in sight and both ves- 
sels make towards her. It happens that 
the British man-of-war is a far better 
sailer than the American and comes up 
with the strange sail long before her; the 
stranger then hoists American colours. 
Now, he wished to know whether the 
British vessel would be bound to wait 
until the American came up ? 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, the House I am sure 


from that letter, that the right hon. Baro- | will agree with me, that it is a matter of 

net and the Chancellor of the Exchequer | great difficulty, if not of impossibility, for 

had declared themselves ready to accede me, or for any one else holding the office 

to some proposition which would have the | 1 have the honour to fill, to come down 

effect of somewhat relieving the trade with | here daily and without notice to answer 

respect to the stock on hand. What he ie questions put to me on matters 
2 
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of minute detail, not only in my own but 
in other departments of the Government. 
I assure the hon. and gallant Member 
that I have every disposition to give in- 
formation on all matters on which it is 
sought, and where it can be given without 
detriment to the public service. In the 
present instance, | am not able to answer 
his hypothetical case, but let me add that 
it would be inconvenient to the public 
service to have the instructions to our 
cruisers on the coast of Africa made ge- 
nerally known. 


ABOLITION OF THE Corn Laws—Ap- 
JOURNED Depate.] The Order of the 
Day for the resumption of the adjourned 
debate on the Abolition of the Corn-laws, 
was read, 

Mr. Miles felt himself bound to follow 
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statement, he had expected that the hon, 
and learned Member would proceed to 
show how the starving population would 
be benefited by repeal, but the hon. and 
learned Member had not done this, al- 
though not only the manufacturing but 
the agricultural population was in a state 
of deep distress. In considering the sub- 
ject of the repeal of the Corn-laws, the 
question was, whether the abolition of 
those laws would give to the poorer classes 
of the community throughout the kingdom 
greater command of the comforts and ne- 
cessaries of life. He would, in the course 
of his observations, endeavour to direct 
his arguments to that topic. He could 
assure the House, that dwelling, as he 
did, in an agricultural county, he was 
enabled to state, that although extreme 
distress had not as yet touched the farmers, 


the Corn-Lawt— 





the tone adopted by the hon. Member for 
Bath, which was one of great moderation, 
and he trusted it would be fullowed to the 
close of the debate. Notwithstanding all 
the attacks which had been made on the 
landed interest, from different quarters, he 
should confine himself to the ground taken 
by that hon. Member. The question now 
under discussion was one of the greatest 
importance; it was not one between this 
or that duty—between a sliding-scale or a 
fixed duty; it was a question of the ex. 
pediency of a total repeal of all duties on 
corn. He should address himself to that 
question, although he despaired of throw- 
ing any new light on so exhausted a sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton was the able and consistent advocate 
of the abolition of those laws. The hon. 


Gentleman was a Member of a society | 


which advocated free-trade principles; 
and what he should have done was to 
move a resolution to do away with all im- 
port duties, instead of a resolution to take 
into consideration the expediency of the 
abolition of the Corn-laws. The hon, and 
learned Member for Bath had, on the 
previous evening, while voting for the hon. 
Member’s motion, advocated total repeal, 
but he had been rejoiced to hear the hon. 
and learned Member admit at the same 
time that he did not think that such repeal 
would be a panacea for the evils under 
which the country laboured. The hon. 
Member had said, that considering the 
wretched state of our population, and that 
repeal was called a remedy, he thought 
the House would be justified in taking it 
into consideration. Having heard such a 





it had begun seriously to affect the la- 
bourers, as the farmers, from the reduc- 
tion of profits, were obliged greatly to 
curtail the number of persons in their 
employment. In the county with which 
he was connected there were hundreds of 
able, honest agricultural labourers, who 
would shortly have no refuge but the 
workhouse; and they would have had to 
resort to it long since, had it not been for 
the exertions of the resident country gen- 
tlemen. It then became a question, what 
prospect the manufacturing districts held 
out for the employment of these men, 
should they be left totally destitute by 
the removal of all protection from agricul- 
ture; as, even though such a change 
should not throw the land entirely out of 
cultivation, prices would be so deteriorated 
by foreign competition as to preclude the 
possibility of remunerating wages from 
the farmer. He had heard it denied, that 
a repeal of the Corn-laws would cause 
much land to be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, but it should be understood that the 
converting of arable into pasturage land 
would, although not actually throwing it 
out of cultivation, do so in as far as the 
employment of labour was concerned. The 
consequence would be, that great num- 
bers would be thrown out of employment, 
and such it appeared to him would be the 
result of a repeal of the Corn-laws. The 
question then was, would the manufac- 
turers be able to give them employment? 
Those who advocated the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, contended that that measure 
would open new markets for our produce, 
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the treaties which had been entered into, 
and the tariffs that had been adopted by 
foreign countries, must see that their ob- 
vious aim and intention was gradually to 
exclude all our manufactures from foreign 
markets. The efforts we had already 
made had had no effect in causing them 
to relax their restrictions, and at the pre- 
sent time Russia, Portugal, and Brazil, 
had repudiated our advances. Even Ame- 
rica, the great hope of the free-traders, 
had shown a decided inclination to restric- 
tive measures. The fact was, that na- 
tional interest was like individual interest, 
and every nation would do that which it 
thought best calculated for developing its 
internal resources. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath had said, that the original 
promoters of the Corn-law were actuated 
by selfish motives. They had consented 
to a reduction of their protection to 20s., 
when the price was 50s. a quarter, and 
surely such a step was no evidence of sel- 
fish motives. It was found that even at 
this rate of duty it was impossible to keep 
the foreign wheat out. This pretty clearly 
showed that it was not the tariff of this or 
of that country, but the demand and the 
means of supply that fixed the price of 
this and other articles of essential neces- 
sity. It was hardly fair to say, that the 
Corn-law of 1815 was passed by those 
who had selfish purposes to serve. The 
same accusation was made at the time 
against the Minister of that day, and he 
would, in answer to the imputation, say, 
as Mr. Robinson (now the Earl of Ripon) 
had then said, that he believed that no 
power on earth would tempt them to sup- 
port the Corn-laws, if they believed those 
laws were an injury to the country. Fo- 
reign nations had taken advantage of the 
peace; they had gradually accumulated 
capital, which they had employed in ma- 
nufactures, and they had protected their 
native industry by the imposition of pro- 
tective duties. A perusal of the Germanic 
tariff would show how hopeless would be 
any attempt to force an increased amount 
of our goods into that country, and the 
Custom-house lists of France showed that 
that country had gradually been displac- 
ing our goods in foreign markets. The 
principle and staple articles of our com- 
Merce were cotton, linen, and woollen. 
The amount of our exports in these arti- 
cles generally had declined, however, in 
the following proportion, taken in round 
numbers:—In the year 1838 they were 
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32,000,0002.; in 1839 they rose to 
35,000,000/.; in 1840 they fell, and were 
but 34,000,0002. in amount, and in 1841 
and 1842 they declined, until, in the 
latter year, they were not more than 
30,600,8902. It was the opinion of the 
best informed persons in business that the 
stagnation in our commerce and manufac- 
tures had been occasioned by over-pro- 
duction of manufactured articles in pre- 
ceding years. Some, however, of the 
manufacturers themselves began to con- 
sider more calmly and shrewdly the con- 
sequences of the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
so often called for by petitions to that 
House and by resolutions at Anti-Corn- 
law meetings. He held in his hand a 
report of a speech delivered by Mr. Muntz, 
the Member for Birmingham, on a Corn- 
law debate in that House, in which that 
hon. Member observed— 

“T see no use in ruining the farmer when 
there is no necessity for doing so. If the Le- 
gislature should agree to take off the duties 
altogether upon the import of foreign corn, 
without adopting other measures with which 
such a great change ought to be connected, I 
foresee that it will ruin one-half the farmers, 
half the landowners, and plunge the greater 
portion of those dependent upon these two 
classes for employment into difficulties and 
possibly poverty.” 

He had not heard from any side of that 
House any suggestion, that faith with the 
public creditor should not be kept. But 
suppose the Corn-law protection were 
taken off—suppose the doctrines of free- 
trade in all matters were to prevail,—he 
should like to know how the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be able to meet 
the expenses of the country. Why, every 
one knew that the, interest of the national 
debt was the reason why it was impossible 
for the farmer of this country to compete 
with the foreign corn grower. He had, 
however, confidence in the right hon. Ba- 
ronet—and that confidence was much in- 
creased by the declaration which he had 
made relative to the Corn-law during the 
present Session. That staternent, in his 
opinion, had been much distorted by 
many who entertained strong political 
views, but, as he understood the right hon. 
Baronet, the Corn-law of last Session was 
not an isolated measure, but was part of a 
development of a great financial system 
which the right hon, Baronet was deter- 
mined to maintain, whatever clamour 
might be raised against it. It was quite 
true that markets had since failed, and 
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that a panic had prevailed throughout the 
agricultural districts. But he did not 
look merely to that law as the cause of 
the distress, but to the poverty and want 
of power of consumption that prevailed 
amongst the consuming classes. In con- 
clusion, he would observe, that there was 
in that House a body of independent men, 
who, however they might differ in general 
politics, were determined, should any at- 
tack be made on protection to agriculture, 
one and all to combine, and say, “ thus 
far shall ye go and no further.” That 
body, whilst they did not forget their im- 
perative duty to the country, would, at the 
same time, recollect the assertions they 
made on the hustings, and feel it to be 
their bounden duty firmly and fairly to 
represent the opinions of those consti- 
tuents who had confided in them, and 
whose confidence had placed them there. 

Mr. H. G. Ward* had never heard a 
speech so difficult to answer, as that of 
the hon. Gentleman, who had just sat 
down ;—not from the strength of his 
arguments, but from the singalar want of 
connexion between his conclusions and 
his facts. He gave that hon. Gentleman 
credit for all the disinterestedness asserted 
by Mr. Robinson in 1815. He was sure, 
that neither he, nor the Gentlemen, with 
whom he acted, were influenced by any 
unworthy motives. He did not doubt 
their sincerity, when they said, that if the 
Corn-law were proved to them to be dis- 
advantageous to the great mass of the 
population, they would consent to alter it ; 
aod he thought, that they placed the 
question upon a perfectly sound basis, 
when they admitted, that it must be ar- 
gued witb reference to the interests of the 
whole people, and not-to those of a parti- 
cular class. But still, he must ask, how 
could he hope, or how could any body 
else hope, to produce the slightest im- 
pression on the mind of the hon, Gentle- 
man and his party, when the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own arguments had failed to con- 
vince himself? The hon. Gentleman had 
proved the case of those who were the ad- 
vocates of free-trade, although he was 
utterly unconscious of having done so. 
This was the state of mind of the hon. 
Gentleman :—this the state of mind, of 
that independent party, which the hon. 
Gentleman led, last year, during the tariff 
panic, and in whose name he had given a 


* From a corrected report. 
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solemn warning to the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government— 
towards whom they entertained the most 
friendly, and kindly, feelings, but with 
still more friendly, and more kindly, fee|- 
ings for themselves, that he must adhere 
to the pledge, which he gave them at the 
commencement of the Session, and not 
presume to meddle further with the Corm- 
laws, if he desired a continuance of their 
support. The Government seemed to have 
accepted these terms, for they had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman, the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, on the 
preceding night, that the Corn-law, which 
he expected to work so well for the com- 
munity, had not yet had a fair trial, and 
that, at present, there was not the slightest 
chance of a change being made in it, He 
admitted this, He agreed in the opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that nothing practical was likely to follow 
from the motion now proposed. But he 
saw no reasons why it ought to be so; 
and he sought them in vain in the Mem- 
ber for Somerset’s speech. He had asked 
indeed, what they were to do with the 
national debt, if the Corn-law were re- 
pealed? His answer to this was a simple 
one. He, and those, who thought with 
him, had not the slightest affection for the 
sponge, as the,hon. Member called it. They 
believed, that the public taxes would be 
paid more easily—that the public revenue 
would be much larger, and that men 
would contribute to it more willingly, if 
they were not compelled to pay private 
taxes for the benefit of a particular class. 
What was the state of the revenue, with 
the existing Corn-law? The deficiency 
in the Customs and Excise was admitted, 
with great candour, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to be 700,000/. in the 
Customs, and 1,200,000/. in the Excise. 
That was a deficiency, which, he believed, 
would be got rid of if the people were in 
the enjoyment of more comforts; but 
those comforts depended upon the pre- 
servation, and enlargement of their trade. 
The hon. Member for Somerset, indeed, 
has stated to them, that what they had 
done last Session, had been fruitless, and 
that all their advances towards a better 
system of trade would prove unavailing, 
from the determination of the continental 
states to encourage their own manufac- 
tures, Yes, and he would tell them why. 
They had begun at the wrong end, They 
were twenty years too late, There was & 
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time, when they had the trade of Europe 
in their hands. It was in 1815, They 
might have forestalled, then, the interests 
rising up against them on the continent. 
They might have avoided meeting with 
rival interests at all; and this was the 
proper conclusion to draw from the hon. 
Gentleman’s facts. It was perfectly true 
that they had not only lost the whole of 
the trade within the limits of the Zollve- 
rein, but he believed, if they went on as 
they had done hitherto, they might be 
beaten out of the markets of America by 
the cottons, and woollens, of Germany. 
But what was the causeofallthis? Their 
refusal to deal with the Germans on fair 
terms. Their refusal to take from them 
that produce, which they were willing to 
give in exchange for British manufactures. 
In 1815, the preponderating influence in 
Germany, as in this country, was the 
agricultural interest. But when England 
excluded the produce of German agricul- 
ture from her shores, she forced Germany 
to manufacture for herself; and now, they 
had no right to complain of the high 
duties, which the Germans imposed upon 
their manufactures, After the Corn-law 
of last year, what right had they to criti- 
cise the tariffs of other countries? That 
Corn-law was just as exclusive, as the 
law that preceded it, in its practical rejec- 
tion of German corn, which they never 
could admit into the English market, 
under the present system of duties, except 
in cases of absolute necessity. This was 
the act of the English agriculturists ; and, 
after that, what right had they to complain 
that British cotton was excluded from the 
territories of the Zollverein? He must 
now, however, address himself to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had spoken on the preceding night, 
and who, he hoped, was not leaving the 
House, for he could not afford to lose his 
argument, and did not like to speak of 
any person behind his back, The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them, in terms 
which he little expected, that, even if it 
were possible to alter the Corn-law, it 
would not be expedient to do so; for that 
the Corn-law was a sort of contract be- 
tween the Government, and the people of 
this country, and that it would be a 
breach of faith to touch it. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman, who said this, must have 
pretty well recollected, that they, (on the 
Opposition side of the House) had pro- 
tested against this law in every stage, and 
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that, out of doors, it was reprobated with 
an almost singular unanimity. It was re- 
probated alike by those, who thought that 
it did too little, and by those who thought 
that it did too much. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, called this a con- 
tract, and assured them that all their 
efforts to repeal the law, this year, would 
be vain, He had no doubt of it, when 
he saw the tone, and temper, of those, 
with whom the decision, unhappily, 
rested; and so convinced was he of the 
impossibility of arriving at any immediate 
result, that, if he had not a duty to per- 
form to those, who sent him there, and if 
he did not feel that it was neither honest, 
nor honourable, in a public man, who en- 
tertained strong opinions upon a great 
question, to refrain from expressing them, 
because he knew that he was in a mino- 
rity, he should willingly have refrained 
from obtruding his sentiments on the 
House. But a minority had no other 
means of enforcing the truth, and of 
ultimately carrying its principles out, ex- 
cept by discussing them. They had many 
proofs of this in the history of the coun- 
try; and even the bench opposite bore 
testimony to the victories, that might be 
accomplished by a minority, if they only 
persevered in discussing a question, and if 
they were in the right. Time, and to be 
right, were the two things essential to suc- 
cess, Had not the right hon. Baronet, 
(Sir R, Peel) for twenty years of his pub- 
lic life, been opposed to the repeal of the 
Test Act, and yet he saw it carried? He 
had even been himself the means of car- 
rying Catholic Emancipation, to which he 
had been equally opposed ; and he had, 
as soon as it became the law, adopted 
the Reform Bill as the settlement of a 
great question, with which it would be 
imprudent for any party to interfere, 
There was one more great reform still to 
be made—the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
They, who had supported other questions 
as a minority, and had eventually seen 
them triumph, now supported that. They 
had the same opponents,—the same con- 
viction that they were themselves in the 
right ;—and the result was simply a ques- 
tion of time. Five years hence, they 


would see the right hon. Gentleman op- 





posite, carrying the question with, or 
without, the assistance of that independ- 
ent body of Members, of whom the Mem- 
ber for Somerset was the spokesman ; or 





the right hon. Gentleman himself would 
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see the measure carried, when driven 
from the benches opposite by a power in 
the country superior to his own. The 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
indeed, had said that a repeal of the 
Corn-law would be either a breach of 
faith, or a proof of gross imbecility on 
the part of the Government. There was, 
however, he could tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, an imbecility of a much worse 
description. It was the imbecility of a 
Government persevering in a wrong 
course, when it knew itself to be in the 
wrong. And the right hon. Gentleman 
did know that he was wrong. He could 
prove out of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own writings, that he must know what he 
was doing to be wrong. Why, then, did 
the right hon. Gentleman, on the preced- 
ing night, after the opinions, which he 
had deliberately expressed elsewhere, 
seek to mistify the question, by asking 
whether the landlords were to lose their 
protection, and the manufacturers to 
maintain theirs? The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that the manufacturers did not 
. expect any such thing. They attacked 
the Corn-law because it was the root of 
all protection in this country; for the 
class to which the hon. Member for So- 
merset belonged, would become the best 
free traders in the world, if they once got 
the principle of free trade applied to 
themselves. The advocates of free trade 
denounced the principle of protection al- 
together, when they asked for a repeal of 
the Corn-law; and it was no answer to 
them, to talk, as the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade had done, of the cheap- 
ness of the necessaries of life at the pre- 
sent moment, as a reason why there should 
be no present change; or to prove this 
position, which nobody disputed, by com- 
paring the prices of 1835 and 1843, 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman pass 
over the frightful interval, that occurred 
between these periods? It was the fruit 
of that system, in which he was resolved 
to persevere; for the system produced 
uncertainty,—and uncertainty a high 
price of food,—and a high price of food, 
commercial depression—for the more a 
man paid for food, the less he could pay 
for any thing else. ‘The extent of these 
fluctuations was proved by Mr. Wilson, 
in a very remarkable pamphlet. He 
stated, that :— 

“Tn 1834, 1835, and 1836, the whole cost 
of wheat to the community, calculating the 
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consumption at sixteen millions of quarters 
annually, at the average price of each year, was 





eR ae £36,933,333. 
BOOS cp eceess 31,400,000. 
eee 38,800,000. 
Total ...... £107,133,333, 


While in three following years, by the same 
calculation, the cost was— 

1837 ........£44,666,666. 

1838 ........ 51,666,666. 

1G3D cose sees 56,533,333. 


Total ...... £152,866,665. 


Showing a difference, in the cost of wheat 
alone, of upwards of forty-five millions, during 
the latter three years, as compared with the 
former, which sum must, necessarily, have 
been abstracted from the channels of expen- 
diture, in which it had previously flowed, and, 
by diminishing the demand for all other arti- 
cles to the same amount, at once embarrassed, 
and curtailed, Commerce, 2nd Manufactures, 
and diminished the revenue derivable there- 
from.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had also 
said, that the condition of the people was 
better now, than it had been sixty years 
ago. In some respects it was so, but not 
in all. Arthur Young had given, in 1801, 
the amount of necessaries, which 5s. a 
week enabled a labourer to buy, before 
the war; and they were three times the 
amount, which the wages now paid to any 
labourer would command. He said, in 
his ** Annals of Agriculture,” that there 
was a person now living in the vicinity of 
Bury, Suffolk, who, when he laboured for 
5s. a week, could purchase with that sum 
a bushel of wheat, a bushel of malt, a 
pound of butter, a pound of cheese, and 
a pennyworth of tobacco; while the 
same articles in 1801, would have cost 
him 12. 6s. 9d. This was the real mea- 
sure of the remuneration of labour ;—not 
the money wages, which the hon. Member 
for Somerset had quoted, but the amount 
of necessaries which the money would 
command. The hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire began his speech that night, by 
saying the distress had not touched the 
farmer yet, but had reached the agricul- 
tural labourer. He went further. He 
would maintain that it had touched the 
farmer, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would find what he said was true. They 
would feel the truth of it when they came 
to collect their Lady-day rents, which 
would be paid out of capital, in all the 
midland counties, if paid at all, What 
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did this prove, but that the Corn-law was 
as injurious to the agricultural classes as 
it was to every other class? And that was 
exactly his objection to the system, namely, 
that it deceived everybody, and injured 
everybody, in turn. It was a_ perfect 
Montagne Russe of calamities—a constant 
succession of ups and downs—and it was 
a poor consolation to those who suffered 
by it, to know that, by a sort of retributive 
justice, others were sure to suffer like 
themselves. The Corn-law was good 
neither for the farmer nor for the labourer, 
nor for the landlord; and it was utterly 
ruinous to trade, The Vice President of 
the Board of Trade did not allude, last 
night, to the subject of the revenue, yet 
when he (Mr. Ward) recollected that 77 
per cent of our taxation was derived from 
consumption, and that consequently, the 
productiveness of the Excise and Customs 
was the measure of the remuneration for 
labour paid to the people, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman might, in the course 
of his discursive speech, have favoured the 
House with some remarks on this part of 
the subject. But it seemed to have been 
the right hon, Gentleman's object to evade 
the discussion of those great principles, 
which had been so ably laid down in the 
masterly speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton. Indeed, the 
right hon, Gentleman’s speech of last 
night reminded him of a remark, that had 
been made respecting Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, when the excellent principles 
laid down in the book, were thought to 
offer a singular contrast to the conduct of 
Sir William Blackstone, as Attorney-gene- 
ral. ‘If you want to know what the laws 
are, consult Sir William’s book; but, if 
you want to be informed as to the best 
way of evading them, consult Sir William 
himself.” The position of the Vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was precisely 
similar, If you want to know what the 
Principles are that ought to guide our 
commercial policy, look at the right hon. 
Gentleman’s article in the ‘* Foreign and 
Colonial Review ;” but, if you wish to 
know how these great principles may be 
reduced to a question of miserable expe- 
diency, for the purpose of conciliating poli- 
tical friends, look at the speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman last night. 
No one admired the talents of the right 
hon. Gentleman more than he did; and 
no man regretted more to see those talents 
abused. To return, however, to his prin- 
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ciple, that the Corn-law had deceived 
every one, and served no one. And here, 
he might be allowed to say in his own 
vindication, that he could have no personal 
motive for depreciating the value of land, 
for all that he and his children had to look 
forward to, was derived from it. He might 
be wrong in the conclusions to which he 
came, but he had certainly every induce- 
ment to wish to be in the right, The Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade had denied 
that price had ever been, or ought to be, 
or could be, the object of a Corn-law. No- 
body, he said, pretended to fix prices. It 
might be so with the right hon. Gentle- 
man and a few others equally well in- 
formed; but, with the agriculturists in 
general the belief was, that in fixing the 
price below which foreign corn was ex- 
cluded, the Legislature fixed the price 
which the home-grower was to have. The 
Corn-law of 1815 was founded upon the 
supposition that you could fix price. The 
report of the committee of 1814 proved it; 
for it distinctly stated, that the committee 
had considered the subject referred to it 
under three heads :-— 

“ Ist—As it related to the then recent ex- 
tension and improvement of agriculture: 2dly 
—As to the then present expense of cultivation, 
including the rent: and, 3dly—the price ne- 
cessary to remunerate tha grower.” 


The whole evidence taken before the 
committee turned upon a price. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jacob wheat could not be grown 
at a profit to the farmer if the price ob- 
tained for it was less than 80s. a quarter, 
and he proposed a duty of 38s. per quar- 
ter, as the very lowest amount of protec- 
tion with which the English agriculturist 
could be safe. Mr, Lake, of Kent, esti- 
mated the loss upon his own farm at 7s. 6d. 
per acre, with wheat at 84s., and barley 
at 32s. Mr. Driver fixed his price as high 
as 52, aquarter. Upon such calculations as 
these it was that the Corn-law of 1815 was 
founded. That law held out expectations 
to the farmer that he would obtain at least 
80s. a quarter for his wheat. The conse- 
quence was a great stimulus to the pro- 
duction of wheat, and the competition to 
which this gave rise, brought wheat down 
in the following year to 53s. 7d. Pros- 
perity (as it was called) returned in 1817; 
but only to be followed by the crash of 
1822, when wheat in August was at 42s. 
They were now running round in the same 
vicious circle with a certainty of the same 
results. The Corn-law of 1815, however, 
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Government had never dared to enforce in 
its full extent. Indeed the admission of 
foreign corn in 1825, in 1826, and in 1827, 
was a virtual abrogation of the law; and 
this led in 1828 to a law being passed, with 
the assent of the agriculturists themselves, 
that admitted, in their opinion, of being re- 
gularly enforced, The object of that law was 
in principle the same as the object of the 
law of 1815, namely, to secure the farmer 
against the decline of corn below a certain 
price. The law aimed at maintaining the 
price of wheat between 65s. and 72s., and 
at guaranteeing the consumer at the same 
time against a price much exceeding 72s. 
Neither of these objects was attained by it. 
The average price during the first five 
years after the passing of the Corn-law 
of 1828 was 61s. 2d.; and the imports 
having amounted to 5,725,221 quarters, 
the foreigners to this extent shared in the 
advantages of this high price. From 1833 
to 1837 the prices ranged from 36s, to 
54s., and this was a period designated as 
one of great agricultural distress, although 
the monopoly of the home market was 
complete. And what, he would ask, was 
it that thus converted the bounty of Pro- 
vidence into a curse but the miserable 
cobbling and tinkering of man? Agricul- 
ture was a trade, and it must not be sup- 
posed that it could be governed by any 
other principles, than those, which governed 
all trades. But the law threw new ele- 
ments of uncertainty into it. It regulated 
the imports of the country by a periodical 
panic, not by its well ascertained, and 
well understood, wants. There was no 
steady demand—no regular supply—and 
corn, as a necessary consequence, when 
wanted, was not obtained on the most 
advantageous terms. If landlords were 
honest, they ought to apply the same rule 
to their tenants as to themselves. If the 
sliding-scale was good when applied to 
imports, it ought to be applied to rents 
likewise, Bad crops, and high prices, 
prevailed from 1837 to 1842. During four 
years, eight millions and a half of quarters 
of corn were imported, and two millions 
and a half of cwts. of flour,—stripping 
the farmer of his expected gain, yet always 
coming too late to save the manufacturing 
population from an amount of suffering 
without a parallel in the history of the 
world. The new Corn-law, passed last 
year, was open to precisely the same ob- 
jections as the Corn-laws, which had pre- 
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prohibition against importation under or. 
dinary circumstances. It was liable to 
the same uncertainty, and the interference 
with the operations of trade was just the 
same. The 8s, duty would not have been 
realised last year, but for the accident 
that the harvest came a month sooner 
than usual. Who gained by this system? 
Nobody. It was for all classes a calamit- 
ous mistake. The labourers were losers 
by it. Of that he wanted no better eyvi- 
dence than what had fallen from the two 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, the Members 
for Lincolnshire, and Somersetshire, who 
agreed in stating that farming wages had 
been greatly reduced. To the landlord it 
was worthless, for it never could perma- 
nently raise his rents by maintaining war 
prices in time of peace ; and to the tenant 
it was useless as a protection, for it de- 
stroyed his market, and by involving the 
people in distress, occasioned that fall of 
prices, which by some had been attributed 
to the tariff. It was admitted by every 
body now, that the importation of 4,867 
head of foreign cattle, which was all that 
had come in, up to January last, would 
not have had the slightest effect upon 

rices, in ordinary times. He had said, 
in the discussions on the tariff, last year, 
that the cattle had yet to be bred, that 
could supply the English market upon a 
large scale, It was the state of Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Bolton, that was 
the real cause of the fall in the value of 
Scotch and Irish stock. But how long 
was this system of continual mistakes to 
go on? How long would it be, before the 
landlords opened their eyes to their real 
interests ?—their own prosperity was linked 
with that of every other class. The 
greater the extent, the variety, the profit, 
of every description of enterprise, the 
greater their certainty of gain. No man 
could succeed in any branch of industry 
in this country, without paying tribute to 
the owner of the soil. Instead of Coro- 
laws, let them trust to the mind, the 
capital, the enterprise, which were strug- 
gling to enlarge the boundaries of the 
community, to which they belonged. But 
the first step to improvement of any kind, 
was, to secure the cheapness and abund- 
ance of the necessaries of life. If they did 
not do that, they struck at the root of 
every improvement. The law, which, at 
a particular time, made bread scarce and 
dear, produced effects of the worst kind. 
It produced an impression of @ most mis- 
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chievous nature on the public mind, It 
gave rise to a belief that all, there, were 
influenced by selfish motives. That belief 
already existed to a melancholy extent 
amongst the people, and its prevalence 
was, perhaps, one of the very worst conse- 
quences, to which the Corn-laws had given 
rise. Indeed he was not prepared to say, 
that the moral effects of the Corn-laws 
were not the most fatal legacy, that any 
law could bequeath, Yet, how could they 
expect that the people should feel confi- 
dence or respect for their legislation, 
when they saw the inattention with which 
the humblest petitions and the strongest 
facts were received? He had presented, 
that night, a petition from Sheffield, signed 
by 16,500 adult males, of every class, 
profession, and opinion. What did it 
state ? 

“That the petitioners had suffered greatly 
from the interference of the Legislature with 
their food, and their work.—That their trade 
was upon the verge of ruin;—the health of 
thousands injured by insufficient food ;—their 
homes without furniture,—their wives and 
children without clothing,—and great numbers 
reduced to the condition of paupers.” 


Adjourned 


Were these facts denied? Not one of 
them! And how were they met? Why, the 
hon. Member for Somerset told them, that 
he was sorry for them, and would consent 
to some change in the Corn-laws, when 
he was convinced! He wished the hon. 
Member could go himself, and wheel a 
barrow twenty miles a day for a week or 
two, with 6s. to take home to his wife and 
children at the end, and he would see the 
inutility of his barren sympathy, and learn 
to look at the question from a very dif- 
ferent point of view. The Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade, too, had said, last 
night, that he should regard it as a na- 
tional calamity, if the 600,000 quarters of 
corn that might be bought at New Orleans 
for 22s, per quarter were to come in. He 
(Mr. Ward) held in his hand a letter, just 
received by one of the leading firms of 
Sheffield from the United States, which 
furnished the best comment upon such a 
remark, It said— 


‘* I do not know what encouragement I can 
send you, as regards the prospects for next 
season’s orders. This country is scarce of 
goods, but unfortunately the farmers have not 
the means to buy, having no market for their 
produce. Flour of the best description is 
selling in the West, at 9s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. per 
barrel of 196 lbs, I could have plenty of this 
for your goods, if the British Government 
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would only allow us to send it to you. If they 
do not very soon, I see they will manufacture 
all the hardware here, and do without Eng- 
land altogether.” 


How many hands would not such an 
importation put into motion? How many 
mouths would it not feed? It was a circle, 
that was perpetually spreading, begirning 
with this single act;—for the man, who 
inducing the parents to plunge into that 
had food, bought clothes, and, in buying 
them, gave work to men, now unemployed, 
and starving, like himself. The national 
calamity was, that the law looked to the 
price of corn, as the sole barometer of na- 
tional welfare. This it was, that led to 
the destruction of such towns as Sheffield 
and Birmingham, and to the demoraliza- 
tion of the great mass of the population. 
And here he would read a passage from 
Dr. Arnold, a great man prematurely lost 
to England. The passage was peculiarly 
applicable to the state of things, which 
he was attemptivg to describe. Dr. Ar- 
nold was speaking on a_ subject, that 
bore considerable analogy to our Corn- 
laws — the usurpation of the public 
lands by the patricians of Rome; and he 
said,— 


“Tt has been well observed, that long pe- 
riods of general suffering make far less impres- 
sion on our minds, than the short, sharp strug- 
gle, in which a few distinguished individuals 
perish, Not, that we can over-estimate the 
horror, and guilt, of times of open blood-shed- 
ding ; but we are much too patient of the greater 
misery, and greater sin, of periods of quiet, 
legalised oppression ;—of that most deadly of 
all evils, when Law, and even Religion her- 
self, are false to their divine origin, and their 
voice is no longer the voice of God, but of his 
enemy. No pen can record, no volume can 
contain, the details of the daily, and hourly, 
suffering of a whole people, endured, without 
intermission, from the cradle to the grave. 
The mind itself can scarcely comprehend the 
wide range of the mischief. How constant 
poverty, and insult long endured as the na- 
tural portion of a degraded caste, bear with 
them to the sufferers something yet worse than 
pe whether of the body, or the feelings ; 

ow they dull the understanding, and poison 
the morals; how ignorance, and ill-treatment, 
are the parents of universal suspicion; how 
they, whose condition denies them all noble 
enjoyments, and to whom looking forward, is 
only despair, plunge themselyes, with a brute’s 
recklessness, into the grossest sensual plea- 
sures.” 


What a picture! yet how true, and how 
applicable to ourselves! Here, as in Rome, 


Law, and Religion, had become false to 
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their divine origin. And who could ex- 
aggerate the consequences of this ‘‘ quiet, 
legalised, oppression,” during the last four 
years—the sin and suffering that it had 
caused—the extent, to which the under- 
standing, and morals, of the people had 
been affected by it—the way, in which it 
had pressed upon them from the cradle to 
the grave, inflicting upon the children that 
precocious toil, which the Children’s Em- 
ployment Commission had exposed, and 
gross sensuality, which Dr. Arnold truly 
called the worst fruit of despair? He had, 
himself, that evening, presented a petition 
from the handloom weavers of Cumber- 
worth. In it, they said that they would 
submit with perfect resignation to their 
sufferings, if they were inflicted by Provi- 
dence; but they were the work of man; 
and were to be perpetuated— 

“In order that certain Members of your 
honourable House, and their out-door sup- 
porters, may revel on double rents, and cor- 
rupt churchmen receive a higher value for 
their tithe.” 

That feeling pervaded a great mass 
of the people, and he (Mr. Ward) would 
beg them not to disguise it from themselves. 
The petitioners proceeded thus :— 


“ Your petitioners ask not to be fed upon 
charity ; they care nothing about poor-laws, or 
ten hours’ bills, when they cannot get one 
hour’s work. They want bread — untaxed 
bread—and the means of earning it, without 
the interference of a selfish legislation.” 


And the people did right to speak out, 
and say what they thought of the Corn- 
laws, when they saw the way in which 
their petitions were received. ‘To suppose 
that a mere assurance of barren sympathy 
would satisfy men, who were grievously 
suffering, and grossly wronged, was to 
suppose that which was perfectly impos- 
sible, because contrary to human nature. 
What was the case of Sheffield? Rates 
were 7s, in the pound on the rack-rent. 
There were 4,000 houses uninhabited, 
where there was not one, six years ago. 
Fifty-two shops were vacant in eight of the 
principal streets;—ten in the High-street 
alone, where there has not been one vacant 
for the last ten years. 12,000 individuals 
were reduced to pauperism, and receiving 
parish relief, 12,000 more were just one 
stage above pauperism, able to keep them- 
selves off the rates by working two or three 
days in the week, the trades having sacri- 
ficed 24,000/. in the last six years in the 
vain attempt to retain their independence 
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of parish relief. Auctions of furniture had 
become so frequent among the middle 
classes, that it was almost impossible to 
effect sales; and a remarkable proof of 
this was afforded the other day, when a 
quantity of furniture was carted to Hali- 
fax, because it was found impracticable to 
effect a sale at Sheffield. People who 
formerly occupied houses of 9/, a-year, 
had gone down to houses of 4/., or were 
huddling together, three or four families in 
one miserable room, of which they clubbed 
to pay the rent. A whole generation was 
growing up without the slightest tincture of 
education, for the parents would not send 
their children to school in rags. Some 
families had kept back one suit, which 
was worn, in turn—a lingering remini- 
scence of that decent pride which he 
(Mr. Ward) recollected as the most re- 
markable characteristic of the town. The 
firm of Rodgers, of Sheffield, must be 
known by name to most of those, whom 
he addressed. It was a firm of European 
celebrity. That firm, during the last 
month, had dismissed 100 men. It had 
been the last to feel the general distress, 
but it felt itnow. He (Mr. Ward) had 
been assured by those intimately connected 
with the town and its manufactures, that 
the ablest artisans were losing that fine- 
ness of touch, and delicacy of manipula- 
tion, on which their excellence as work- 
men depended, in consequence of the 
coarser labour to which they were com- 
pelled to apply themselves for subsistence. 
The people were to be seen going about in 
wooden shoes and ragged garments; and 
an humble, haggard look, had become the 
characteristic of a population, remarkable, 
when first he knew it, for its intelligence 
and independence. Yet, amidst this in- 
tensity of unmerited suffering—all to be 
traced to the Corn-laws, as they believed, 
which stood, like a wall of brass, between 
Sheffield and its food, and work — the 
people had manifested no open violence, 
and as little of harshness in their com- 
plaints, as could have been expected under 
such fearful privations. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, was probably aware of 
what had just occurred there. The Poor- 
law guardians, who had a most painful 
duty to fulfil, for they stood between the 
paupers and the rate-payers, who were fast 
becoming paupers themselves, had thought 
it necessary to impose additional labour ~ 
as the condition of relief, until the task 
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had been impossible to fulfil. A number 
of fathers of families were, in consequence, 
struck off the parish books, because they 
could not perform the work set them. These 
paupers, men formerly rate-payers them- 
selves, convened a public meeting in Para- 
dise-square, and he had been assured that it 
presented the most melancholy spectacle 
that it was possible to imagine. 500 of these 
unfortunate men, who had been reduced to 
become applicants for parish relief, came in 
their rags to the meeting, to appeal against 
the decision of the guardians, and to ob- 
tain some modification of the rules, which 
they had laid down. There were many 
amongst them, who, three, or four, years 
ago, had been earning 30s., 40s., and 50s. 
a week, and whose talent was the admira- 
tion of Europe. The result of this meet- 
ing was creditable, in the highest degree, 
tothe good sense of the town. In the 
first moment of irritation, an angry reso- 
lution against the guardians was proposed, 
but it was reconsidered and rescinded, 
and a committee of six gentlemen, and six 
working men, was appointed to consider 
the case of the unhappy persons who had 
applied for relief. The result was, that 
they were restored to the pay list, and 
allowed to earn their miserable pittance 
on more reasonable terms. He would 
appeal to the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment to say, whether the demeanour 
of these men was not such as to entitle 
them to the deepest sympathy? (Sir 
James Graham, ‘“ Hear.”] Their pro- 
ceedings were noticed in the following 
terms, by one of the Sheffield news- 
papers :— 

‘« Never was a more pitiable sight witnessed 
in Sheffield, than the meeting in Paradise. 
square, on Wednesday last. Who ever heard 
before of paupers convening a meeting to 
state their grievances, and ask the aid of the 
rate-payers? From 400 to 500 men, most of 
them in the prime of life, and many of them 
husbands, and fathers of families, assembled 
to say, that they had reduced themselves 
quietly to the starvation point, beyond which 
they could not go.” 

He could not conceive anything more 
characteristic of that sense of order which 
distinguished the English people, than the 
manner in which this meeting had passed 
off ; but let not hon. Members expect this 
to last. These men had still some hope ; 
but what would be the consequence of 
reducing them to despair? If any proof 
were wanted of the total incompatibility 
of the Corn-law and Poor-law, they had 
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it here. It was impossible to work the 
two together. They could not continue 
long to keep the population of a large 
town in such a state of wretchedness as 
that which he had described, and yet 
expect them to submit to their workhouse 
diet, while they could say, and prove, that 
it was an Act of Parliament that stood 
between them, and their work, The two 
measures were founded on contradictory 
principles, and though he had given his 
support to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, in 
maintaining the Poor-law, yet no one 
could avoid seeing that a Government, 
which upheld the Corn-laws, and declared 
that it would be a breach of contract with 
their supporters to make any alteration in 
them, while it insisted also on keeping up 
the Poor-law, stood in a very different 
position from a Government, which pro- 
fessed its willingness to make a fair and 
equitable settlement of the Corn-law. It 
would be strange if all the lessons of ex- 
perience were thrown away on hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Could they not 
anticipate that what had happened in 
Germany and France, wou!d happen else- 
where—that we should rear up manu- 
factures in other states—that we should 
force the Americans into competition with 
us, and teach them to do without us? 
There were some articles of manufacture. 
in which they competed with us already, 
They met us in the neutral markets of 
Brazil, and South America, with success ; 
and, if we persevered in the present sys- 
tem we should force their industry into a 
false channel, as we forced that of Prussia 
in 1815. That was his reason for sup- 
porting the present motion. He went to 
the full extent of the principle, which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had laid down. He should tell the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, if he were present, that he was 
just as much opposed to a fixed duty as 
to a sliding-scale. Other nations were ra- 
pidly learning to do without us. Nothing 
could arrest the disease which was de- 
stroying our commerce, but the most 
perfect freedom of trade, beginning with 
that which constituted the first necessary 
of life. He wished to go to the root of 
the evil at once. That was the wisest 
plan. As to the fixed duty, where was 
the party that supported it now? It 
might have been successful as a compro- 
mise three years ago. He would, himself, 
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have accepted it then;—but, as he had 
told the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies, last year, if a great party re- 
fused a good bargain when offered to 
them the people always gained by it in 
the end, and they would do so now. 
There was now no party for a fixed duty. 
Some of the leading Whigs might advo- 
cate it, but there was no party for it 
in or out of the House. Any one who 
went to the large towns to gather the sen- 
timents of the people would see that all 
of them demanded the establishment of 
the principles of free-trade—the total abo- 
lition of protection, whether for their own 
manufactures, or those of the land. They 
saw no hope of restoring the prosperity of 
the country without it, and they never 
would take anything less. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were not aware of the extent to 
which that feeling went. The newspapers, 
which were the organs of their opinions, re- 
fused to take the unpleasant and thankless 
task of revealing to them the true state of 
public opinion. They talked of tle vepre- 
sentations of the friends of free-trade as 
if they were the ravings of people who were 
constituency-hunting and popularity mad ; 
while, in fact, a deep and settled feeling 
was really growing up among the middle 
classes, in favour of those principles which 
he was endeavouring to assert. The 
friends of free-trade might be in a mi- 
nority within those walls, but go where 
you would, they were in a majority else- 
where. Even the farmers, the last class to 
which the light usually penetrated, were 
beginning to open their eyes to the real 
bearing of the question on their interests, 
Look for a moment at the reception which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Stockport 
had met with at Hertford. He (Mr. 
Ward) was a Hertfordshire man, and he 
pledged himself to the fact that the meet- 
ing which his hon. Friend addressed was 
composed of most respectable persons, 
and, among others, of many of the largest 
farmers of the county, yet, the motion for 
a total repeal of the Corn-law was carried 
almost unanimously, not ten hands being 
held up against it. He (Mr. Ward) had 
his information. from a friend of his who 
held 1,000 acres of land, and held up his 
hand for it. And this was no combination 
of party. The appeal was made to a 
meeting of which the composition was 
miscellaneous and casual; yet it was 
their unanimous opinion, that the best 
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lish the Corn-laws utterly. They were 
perfectly right; for the farmers never 
could know what they were about, 
so long as they had a Sliding-scale, and 
made contracts with their landlords on a 
basis liable to eternal fluctuation. They 
could not invest their money with safety, 
or cultivate, the land with advantage, 
They were not doing this at the present 
moment, for never had there been less 
labour applied to the land than during 
this year, and labour would never be ap- 
plied to it again, till the farmers had more 
security than the present system gave 
them. The farmers well knew that repeal 
mattered little to them, provided they had 
an adjustment of rents, and were met 
fairly by their landlords. On the very 
spot, where this Hertford meeting was 
held, the last time he appeared publicly 
in Hertfordshire, when attending his 
friend Mr. Alston, who was no longer a 
Member of the House, to the hustings, 
in 1841, he remembered that they were 
swamped by the tenantry of Hertfordshire, 
coming down to vote for “ the farmers’ 
friends.” The farmers now knew their 
friends a little better. They were ready 
to enter upon a new system; and if the 
landlords would grant them leases, and 
meet them fairly, they had no fear what- 
ever of the consequences of free-trade. 
For himself, he had been reproached 
with being a traitor to that interest, with 
which he was naturally connected, and 
with having modified his own opinions 
since he came into the House ; some might 
think, on account of the constituency, 
which he represented. That his opinions 
had undergone modification on the subject 
of the Corn-laws, he was not in the least 
ashamed to own. He had come into Par- 
liament a stranger to England, without 
the means of forming an opinion on many 
subjects :—but he had educated himself, 
and he had formed opinions, which, hav- 
ing once satisfied himself of their justness, 
he should always be prepared to maintain. 
He held the same opinions, latterly, when 
representing St. Albans, as he held now ; 
and he should hold them when he had no 
constituency to conciliate, or to fear, which 
would, probably, soon be the case, as he 
did not expect, after the close of the pre- 
sent Session, to continue a Member of 
that House. But if it were the last word, 
that he had to utter there, he would place 
on record his conviction, that the Corn- 
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began by calling them, a most calamitous 
mistake, which had deeply injured the 
community, without the slightest benefit 
tothe land. In dealing with them now, 
he felt that, to tamper with the great in- 
terests of the country by a,partial change, 
was certain to be a failure, as it had been 
upto that monient. By refusing to make 
that change, which public opinion, and 
public necessity, called for, they would 
alienate the affection, and respect, of the 
great bulk of the community, towards the 
Legislature, and fill them with sentiments 
of distrust, and aversion, which might 
endanger the very existence of the country 
itself ;—while, by assenting to the change 
recommended by his hon. Friend, it was 
still in the power of the House to retain 
the confidence, and good will, of the peo- 
ple, which they would deservedly forfeit 
by turning a deaf ear to their prayers. 
Captain Fitzmaurice, with permis- 
sion of the House, wished to offer a few 
observations on the subject now before it; 
common justice required that he should 
refute some of the various calumnies which 
had been heaped upon that portion of the 
community which he had the honour to 
represent. He was not about to retaliate 
for all this in kind. It was by union, and 
not by discord, that we could hope to see 
the vast resources of this great country 
developed with advantage to the commu- 
nity at large. Hon. Members opposite 
had endeavoured to make out that the 
agriculturists were not only monopolists, 
but that they were anxious to separate 
their interests from those of the commer- 
cial world. Now, he did not believe that 
any agriculturist of common sense, if they 
could conceive such an animal, ever 
dreamt of anything of the kind, For his 
own part, he believed the two to be as 
identical as the soul was with the human 
body, and as well might they expect the 
corporeal functions to be carried on with 
vigour and effect after the soul had 
winged its long flight into the regions of 
eternity, as to suppose that this country 
would not have received a death-blow to 
ils energies the moment these two interests 
were separated. He had far greater reason 
to tax the opposite side of the House with 
awish for this separation. He had been 
@ constant resident in the manufacturing 
districts, and he had frequently heard 
manufacturers say, that they hoped ere 
long to ride rough-shod over the landed 
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had performed this most christian feat, 
what would they have done? Why, what 
Cain did unto Abel—slain their own 
brother; and they might depend upon it, 
that the day that saw the downfall of the 
agriculturists would be a signal for them 
to weave sackcloth in their looms, and 
heap up their ashes for their own heads. 
Now, it appeared to him that this measure 
had been brought forward under a very 
great misnomer ; it had received the ap- 
pellation of free-trade; whereas, all that 
appeared to be sought for was the repeal 
of duty on a particular article, which 
pressed heavily on the particularly fine 
profits of the manufacturers, Free-trade 
to be just must be universal, and that land 
that was about to receive it as a practical 
benefit must be relieved from all those 
burthens which pressed heavily on the 
different portions of the community, and 
which, saddled with them as this country 
was, and more particularly the agricultu- 
ral interest, would render it a cruel, un- 
just, and inefficient measure. Now, he 
feared that there were many hon. Mem- 
bersof that House who would gladly see this 
country assimilated to America ; that land 
where freedom was supposed to expand 
her wing to the utmost, and soar the high. 
est in ber flight; that Eldorado of liberty 
where they held a population of millions 
in slavery, and where a citizen of the 
United States would not sit down beside 
a man of colour, no, not even in that very 
building where the Creator had declared 
that all men were equal in his sight. Let 
us see what was the state of this boasted 
land. From a pamphlet published by 
the League, he took the following : 


“ During the interval from 1815 to 1822, 

the farmer experienced the most extraordinary 
fluctuations in the price of his merchandise— 
fluctuations arising from the variations of the 
seasons, but aggravated by the state of the 
law, which either rigorously prohibited, or in- 
discriminately admitted foreign corn. . . . 
In the spring of 1817 wheat sold at 120s. a 
quarter ; in the winter of 1821-2 it sold at 
less than 40s.a quarter; the average of the 
year 1817 being 94s., and that of 1822 being 
438. « « « The insolvency of tenants 
at this period was unparalleled in the history 
of the agricultural classes.” 
Now, in a land where there was no 
Corn-law, he had a right to expect that 
there were none of these misfortunes or 
fluctuations ; yet what was the case in 
America :— 
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month of October, 1840, the price of wheat 
was double at one period what it was at the 
other ; in June, 1839, it was 31s. 9d.; in Oc- 
tober, 1840, it was 63s. 4d. per quarter.” 


Look for a moment at the two classes 
who would be most materially affected 
by the passing of this measure. He al- 
luded to the agricultural and mechanical 
labourer, whose condition we were told 
were despised, Could he, asa military 
man, despise either of those two classes 
whence were drawn the men who, but 
lately, swept our foes from the heights of 
Affghanistan, and planted the standard of 
England on the fortress of the Bala His- 
sar? and was the manufacturing mechanic 
the more to be despised because the 
sphere of his actions was more confined ? 
What was there in reason or common 
sense that could make us despise the men 
by whom we were clothed? what could 
human nature suggest but the sincerest 
sympathy for that being who positively 
puts food into our mouths ; who, while we 
were warming ourselves by the fire, was 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
season, who demanded neither honours, 
rewards, nor emoluments,—who sought 
but a bare subsistence, and lay down to 
rest merely to refresh himself for to-mor- 
row’s toil? It was painful to see the way 
in which they had, most unjustly, been 
held up to the execration of their fellow- 
creatures, and hon.members who professed 
to be such sincere advocates for the cause 
of truth and justice would, he was sure, 
regret expressions towards the agricultur- 
ists, which he was certain, at a future 
period, their better judgment would con- 
demn. Regarding these two classes, had 
the conduct of manufacturers towards 
their operatives been such as to induce 
them to believe that they would benefit in 
a similar ratio with their employers? He 
contended it had not. He would allow 
that in many instances the wages might 
nominally not have been reduced in the 
manufacturing districts; but what had 
the reality been? Where men had been 
working by the piece a most ingenious 
device had been resorted to—their labour 
had received a sort of “‘vires acquirit 
eundo” process, by means of which their 
task has been doubled while their rate of 
wages remained the same as formerly, 
Now, he called this a most Jesuitical way 
of not lowering a man’s wages. Secondly, 
in the event of free-trade becoming the 
law of the land, what occupation was de- 
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vised for that mass of agricultural labour. 
ers who would be thrown out of employ. 
ment by the poor and indifferent land 
being thrown out of cultivation? The 

would perhaps say, that poor land would 
not be thrown out of cultivation ; 
but he strongly suspected that the 
farmers would decline the philanthropic 
honour of producing corn without any re- 
muneration whatever; the dullest agri- 
cultural stupidity was rather too sharp for 
that. Well, then, what was to be done 
with these men. Would you give a man floss 
silk to weave who had been used to handle 
the plough and the flail? Why, more 
good stuff would stick to his fingers in a 
day’s work than ever adhered to that of 
right hon. Gentlemen who had held office 
for the last ten years, and that was al- 
lowed to be no inconsiderable quantity, 
In the event of these men finding employ- 
ment, he supposed we should next be told 
that free-trade would not lower their 
wages. Now, he contended that it must. 
No farmer or manufacturer could afford to 
give higher wages for his labour than the 
value of that labour would produce him 
in return. If a man gave 12s, a week for 
his labour when corn was selling for 55s. 
a quarter, what sort of price could he af- 
ford to give them when wheat was at 35s. 
or 40s.? It was of no use saying that the 
reduction in the price of provisions would 
make up the difference; it would not. 
He was almost fearful to name what he 
considered the greatest detriment that the 
farmer suffered from at this moment, be- 
cause he knew full well what sort of reply 
he should have in return. What he al- 
luded to was the perpetual ceaseless 
change in the law that ruled the farmer’s 
destiny. If free-trade was to be our ulti- 
mate portion, far better that we should 
know it at once. Let the Corn-laws, like 
Lord Byron’s description of the pirate’s 
death—let them ‘ with one pang, one 
bound escape control,” sooner than be 
kept, like the sword of Damocles, quiver- 
ing in perpetual uncertainty, over the 
farmer ; and what was that man’s condi- 
tion at this moment? Why, positively 
trembling for existence under the breath 
of popular agitation; and was that the 
State you would leave those men in who 
once formed England’s bulwark in her 
hour of need? He knew full well what 
hon. Members opposite would immediately 
say—why not settle the question at once? 
Simply because there were so many ways 
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of settling the question, and that they 
were not inclined to settle it in a rational 
way. In Spain and Italy they settled the 
uestion with the knife and the dagger ; 
in Ireland they more politely referred 
matters to the shillelagh ; but he appre- 
hended that the settlement that was in- 
tended for the agriculturist was the ship’s 
settlement, and when they settled the 
question he believed they went down stern 
foremost and carried all hands with them. 
Now; he trusted that this House and this 
country would pause before they gave 
so fearful a plunge ; that they would pause 
before they gave impulse to a shock which 
would vibrate from one end of this land to 
the other, and which would be re-echoed 
back by the angry voice of millions, in a 
manner that never could be mistaken. 
His firm conviction was, that free-trade 
would convulse this country to its centre, 
and that it never would rise from the 
shock. He had to thank the House for 
the patient kindness with which they had 
listened to these remarks, for the sake of 
those whose cause he was pleading, he 
regretted that he had not greater ability to 
urge it, but every man could only do his 
best. He was sure that he should not 
appeal to the good feeling of that House 
in vain when he asked them to take into 
consideration that anxiety which every 
man must feel on addressing himself for 
the first time to the aristocracy of rank, 
wealth, and talent which he saw before 
and around him on all sides. 

Sir C. Napier would not have been 
inclined to trouble the House at all, but 
for the circumstance that he represented 
so large a constituency, which would not 
feel well satisfied with a silent vote. Last 
Session he had voted for the motion of 
his hon. Friend, and had stated his reasons 
for doing so. He thought it right on the 
present occasion also to state his reasons 
for the vote he intended to give in favour 
of the motion now brought forward. He 
was not himself an advocate for the total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, 
because he believed that such a measure 
would derange to a great extent the agri« 
cultural interest, and also, he thought, 
very much affect the labouring classes. 
If any hon. Gentleman had brought for- 
ward a motion for a fixed duty he should 
certainly have given his support to it in 
preference to a motion for a total repeal ; 
but if no Member made a proposition for 
a fixed duty, he should certainly vote for 
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his hon. Friend’s motion, because he be- 
lieved the existing sliding-scale was still 
more dangerous and disadvantageous to 
the trade and commerce of this country, 
as well as to the agricultural interest. He 
thought the Anti-Corn-law League had 
done a great deal of good in this country; 
they had a full right to agitate the ques- 
tion as much as possible, for all must have 
observed that nothing was to be obtained 
from the House but by agitation. The 
Reform Bill had been carried by agitation, 
and Change of the Corn-laws must be 
brought about by the same means. He 
was, however, of opinion that Members 
of Parliament should confine themselves 
to the arena of that House in the discus- 
sion of questions, and that was the reason 
why he had never joined the League. He 
had prepared a table, which would place 
in the clearest light the operation of the 
new sliding-scale in excluding the distant 
ports of the United States, Egypt, the 
Black Sea, and Sicily from the benefit of 
the trade. From the United States only 
72 vessels had arrived in this country with 
corn and flour; the average number of 
days on the voyage was 39; the quantity 
of wheat, 5,923 quarters; of flour, 181,564 
ewt.; the duty at the time of sailing, on 
the wheat 14s., on the flour 5s. 5d.; at 
the time of arrival, on the wheat 9s. 10d., 
on the flour 4s. 7d. From Egypt, the 
number of vessels was 53; the length of 
the voyage, 66 days; the quantity of 
wheat, 28,224 quarters (no flour); the 
duty at the time of sailing, 17s. 7d.; at 
the time of arrival, 12s.2id. From Sicily 
the number of vessels was 26, the length 
of the voyage 59 days, the quantity of 
wheat 32,508 quarters, with 285 cwts. of 
flour; the duty at the time of sailing on 
the wheat, 16s. 71d.; on the flour, 9s. 6d. ; 
at the time of arrival, on the wheat, 
12s. 1jd.; on the flour, 3s. 93d. From 
the ports of the Black Sea the number 
of vessels was 122, the length of the 
voyage 92 days, the quantity of wheat 
213,560 quarters (no flour); the duty 
at the time of sailing 17s.; at the time 
of arrival, 12s. 6d. The whole quantity 
coming to this country from all these dif- 
ferent regions was 280,215 quarters of 
wheat, and 181,849 ewts. of flour. This 
clearly proved that under the sliding- 
scale it was impossible for the distant 
ports to avail themselves of the market Of 
this country. During a voyage from one 
of the near ports, performed with the aid 
F 
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of steam, there might be a tolerable cer- 
tainty that there would be no great change 
of duty, but it was perfectly impossible 
for a merchant in a distant port to run the 
rick of sending a cargo, because he might 
find that the price had fallen so much, 
and the duty run so high, between the 
time of shipment and arrival, that the 
speculation might prove ruinous to him. 
Even the small quantity of flour that was 
brought from America did not come in 
the course of a regular trade, but it was 
brought by the liners merely to avoid tak- 
ing ballast. From New Orleans, whence 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
had assured them that 600,000 barrels of 
flour, and 300,000 quarters of wheat were 
ready to be introduced, when the ports 
were opened, only forty-six quarters of 
wheat, and 26,569 barrels of flour had yet 
arrived. The new sliding-scale had di- 
minished to some extent the quantity of 
wheat thrown on the market at once dur- 
ing harvest time, and so far it was an im- 
provement on the old law; but under-a 
fixed duty, instead of importing an in- 
creased amount at once, as we still did, 
the quantity required would be brought in 
as it was wanted, prices would continue 
steady, trade would be improved, and 
agriculture, as he firmly believed, would 
suffer less than it did under the present 
system. The Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade had contended that the British 
shipowners did not suffer in their interests, 
having a fair share of the trade; but it 
was clearly impossible for shipowners to 
send their ships abroad and keep them 
waiting till corn should go up, and the 
scale should go down. The growers must 
take the first ship that was to be had in 
the port, for the English shipowners could 
not afford to keep their vessels waiting 
there. He had shown that the sliding- 
scale was as disadvantageous to trade and 
navigation as he believed it to be to agri- 
culture, and as no fixed duty had been 
feerre: he felt it to be his duty to ad- 

ere to his hon. Friend, and vote for total 
repeal in preference to the right hon. 
Baronet’s sliding-scale. 

Mr. B. Cochrane said, that the question 
before the House had been so often dis- 
cussed at length, and all that could be 
said on the subject had been so completely 
exhausted, that it was almost impossible 
t@ put forward any new argument on one 
side or other, or to propound any original 
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question of such vital importance, not 
alone of itself, but in regard also to the 
collateral circumstances connected with it, 
that he trusted the House, in considera- 
tion of the duty he owed his constituents, 
and the country would bear with him for 
a brief space while he addressed to it one 
or two observations on the subject. Ever 
since her Majesty’s late Government had 
brought forward their novel expedient for 
filling the Exchequer by the abolition of 
the Corn-law, the Corn-law agitation had 
been the one agitation of the country. As 
the hon. Member for Stockport had pro. 
mised on a previous occasion, the oppo- 
nents of the Corn-law, or rather, the pro. 
moters of the agitation, had sent their 
emissaries into every village in the country 
to promulgate their doctrines, and he con- 
sidered it was but due to these persons to 
state that they conducted their agitation 
with great energy, with much vigour, 
and with a considerable degree of system 
in the matter. The result was, that the 
agitation of the Corn-law was now the 
all-pervading political feature of the day. 
He had been very much astonished at 
some of the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield in favour of the motion, 
The hon, Member had said that protection 
to agriculture commenced in 1815; but 
he could not understand how the hon. 
Member should make such a statement. 
In 1815, the remunerating price of corn 
was stated to be 80s., but in 1822, it was 
fixed as low as 70s.; and in 1826, when 
Mr. Canning brought forward his motion 
on the subject of the Corn-laws, it had 
been declared by no less an authority 
than the Duke of Wellington at 66s, 
Last year, likewise, the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had placed it between 54s. and 56s. 
Under these circumstances, he wished to 
know how the hon. Member for Sheffield 
could say that there had been protection 
to agriculture for so longa period. On 
the contrary, there had been a diminution 
of protection since 1815—a diminution, 
progressive and certain, arising wholly out 
of the cry without doors on the subject. 
However, there was one fact deduceable 
from the statement of the hon. Member 
which ought to be borne in mind by the 
House in deciding upon the question be- 
fore it, namely—that there had not been 
a single settlement of the Corn-law since 
1815, which had been satisfactory to hon. 
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a fixed duty would be a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the question; but he would 
ask the House whether, for a moment, any 
one believed that such a settlement would 
be considered final? Every hon. Member 
who had given the subject the least at- 
tention was well aware that the Corn-law 
was not the real question at issue ; that it 
was only a stalking-horse for agitation ; 
and that if it even were repealed the next 
day, the day following there would be 
found another grievance, wherewith to 
disturb the peace of the country—vote by 
ballot, universal suffrage, or anything else 
that could produce agitation. But to recur 
to other grounds of argument against the 
motion before the House. Last year the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
stated explicitly, as a ground for granting 
his motion on the subject, that the repeal 
of the Corn-law would not throw a single 
acre of land out of cultivation in the coun- 
try; and, in proof of his assertion, the hon. 
Member stated as on authority, that no 
less than two millions of quarters of corn 
would be required for the consumption of 
the population over and above what the 
land at present under cultivation could 
produce. The same thing, in substance, 
had been said a short time since, also, by 
the hon. Member for Stockport, who added, 
that by making proper arrangements, the 
landlord might be certain that no land 
would be lost to them which was product. 
ive at present. But then came the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, and he stated that 
the repeal of the Corn-law would throw 
all the bad land at present productive ev. 
tirely out of cultivation. Which was to 
be trusted? When doctors differed, who 
would undertake to decide? One thing, 
however, was certain; these Gentlemen 
were all embarked in the same ship, and 
had in that respect but the same object 
im view, the end of their voyage. It was 
quite amusing to hear how hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House spoke 
of the mighty interests mixed up and in- 
separably united with the Corn-law. The 
agriculturists of the country were talked 
of as a small section, and the immense 
influence possessed by them, as a legiti- 
mate consequence of their position, was 
affected to be slighted. But the agricul- 
turists, including landlords, farmers, and 
labourers of every class connected with 
land, formed, in point of fact, the great 
mass of the population in point of num- 
bers; and were, in strict truth, the great 
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elements of the national strength. On 
the subject of that influence he could not, 
he considered, quote any authority more 
apposite, nor of a higher character, than 
that of the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Home Department, in his able 
pamphlet on corn and currency. The 
right hon. Baronet said :— 

“United, what might not the landed inter- 
est effect? The ancient nobility inheriting 
strong attachment to the soil which their fore- 
fathers transmitted as the shield to the family 
honours, constitutes still an immense majority 
in the House of Lords, notwithstanding the 
more recent infusion of less noble blood. In 
the House of Commons the landed proprietors 
form a phalanx which no Minister could resist 
if they could be brought to act in concert, and 
move on une attainable object.” 

In 1814, Mr. Huskisson stated that 
protection should be ensured to the home- 
grower of corn against the foreign pro- 
ducer ; and although that distinguished 
statesman had changed or modified his 
opinions subsequently, he (Mr. B. Coch- 
rane) did not see how hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House could tefute 
that statement. At all events, they had not, 
up to that time, succeeded in their at- 
tempts. The hon. Member for Stockport 
had laid great stress upon the subject of 
wages, in connection with the question 
under discussion, and had attempted to 
prove that the distress of the country was 
directly caused by the operation of the 
Corn-law. No one questioned the dis- 
tress of the country; but he could not 
admit the hon. Gentleman’s conclusions 
as to its cause. The hon. Member had 
alluded to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire, and commented on the 
low wages and the distress which he said 
prevailed upon the hon. Gentleman’s es- 
tate. On no estate in the south of Eng- 
land, however, he was was prepared to 
prove, had the tenantry such a kind land- 
lord as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire, and no landlord had a hap- 
pier or more contented tenantry. But if 
there was such distress on the estate of 
his hon. Friend as the hon. Member for 
Stockport had represented, what must it 
be in other agricultural districts? He 
would also ask, was there no distress in 
the manufacturing districts? Were all 
the workmen employed by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen and other manufacturers living 
perfectly at their ease in the midst of 
abundance, well supported and well cared 
for? [{Laughter.] The hon, Member for 
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Sheffield smiled. Bu the hon. Member 
did not smile when ke made use of the 
distress among the manufacturers for the 
purposes of his own argument. The distress 
of the manufacturing districts, however, un- 
like that of the agricultural, had come to be 
considered as inseparably connected with 
ignorance and depravity, and in the minds 
of men they were identified with the produc- 
tive results of the manufacturing system. 
That misery and depravity arose princi- 
pally from the cupidity of individuals, 
who were cursed with the all-absorbing 
desire for an accumulation of wealth— 
that appetite which grew with what it fed 
upon. He asked—fearlessly asked—hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to produce parallel 
profligacy and distress as a consequence of 
the’ agricultural system, or as miseries 
common to the population of the agricul- 
tural districts. The hon. Member for New- 
ark and another hon. Member had gone 
down to Bolton last year to examine into 
the condition of the working population of 
that town, and they had, on their return, 
described the distress which prevailed 
there in terms that horrified the hearer. 
Houses so shattered, that the. wind, and 
the rain, and the cold, found a free entry, 
into them—all, indeed, but comfort, were 
among the items; and crowds, so desti- 
tute of every article of bedding, that one 
blanket was the average among every fifty- 
four individuals. All that wretchedness 
arose from the over-anxiety of individuals 
to accumulate wealth, and from the over- 
production in manufactures, consequent 
upon that desire. A great deal had been 
said of national prosperity abroad, at the 
present moment. The conquests of Eng- 
land in China had been vaunted, her colo- 
nies had been put forward, and it was 
boasted that the sun never set on her 
empire—while at home her railways and 
canals, and steam boats and manufac- 
tories, improved modes of traffic and pro- 
duction, were pvinted at as a corroborative 
proof of similar internal wealth and power. 
But to that was decidedly opposed the 
acknowledged distress of the people, and 
he (Mr. B. Cochrane), for one, would far 
prefer to see a country humble in its rela- 
tions with other nations and less active in 
its internal movements, if the distress of 
the people were lessened and their suffer- 
ings more mitigated. With respect to 
the Corn-law, he would ask the House if 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, had not, last year, 
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conceded sufficient to the clamour out of 
doors. The Government had, like men 
at sea in a storm, attempted to relieve the 
vessel of the State by throwing overboard 
part of the lading ; yet now they were 
called upon to sacrifice the whole to the 
spirit of that storm, which would never be 
appeased by any sacrifice. They had 
conceded largely, and by so doing had 
reaped the usual results—they had satisfied 
no party in the State. It was now disco- 
vered by one part of the population that 
cheap bread caused low wages, while the 
other found to their cost that the produc. 
tion of the corn which made it was a most 
unprofitable labour. That fact came out 
in one of the organs of the party opposed 
to the Corn-laws, the Morning Chronicle, 
It was, in fact, the whole secret—the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws was sought for to 
lessen the price of labour, and reduce 
wages—and that was the real cause of the 
interested agitation which existed on the 
subject. The concessions of the Govern- 
ment had satisfied no party; and in the 
language of the noble Lord, the Member 
for London, they had conceded without 
conciliating. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had said that Scotland 
was perfectly satisfied to have a repeal of 
the Corn-law, but he could see no found. 
ation in fact for such a statement. If the 
hon. Gentleman referred to the Lothians, 
where leases were for nineteen years, and 
the farms large, and the farmers possessed 
of large capital, thus being able by the 
combination of favourable circumstances, 
to afford loss for atime, then he might 
be right to a certain extent; but in Lan. 
arkshire and the other poor counties of 
that kingdcm it was a well-ascertained 
truth that most of the small farms were 
going out of cultivation, The reason was 
obvious; in 1841, the price of wheat was 
57s.; in 1843, it was 44s, It was doubt- 
less, the interest of every Government to 
keep down the price of corn, as a means 
of aiding taxation; but nothing could be 
worse than the system of concession 
adopted by them on this question. Of 
all doctrines in politics, that which he (Mr. 
B. Cochrane) thought the most dangerous 
was that of in media tutissimus ibis. He 
did not mean to say for a moment, that 
there were times and circumstances in 
which it would be only wise to steer be- 
tween two courses; but he never could 
admit that it was wisdom to make an al- 
ternative a principle of action when no 
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necessity for so doing existed. . In his 
opinion, the good of the country would 
be better consulted by a decided declara- 
tion either way—either for or against any 
further change in the Corn-law; and he 
considered that the many interests in- 
volved in it would be less affected even by 
the certainty of loss than by the. appre- 
hensions which they endured daily of some 
great impending danger. A broad, bold 
line of policy should be laid down by the 
Government, and it should be strictly 
adhered to, That policy should be anta- 
gonistic to concession as a general rule ; 
as all the revolutions that had recently 
occurred in Europe were traceable to that 
cause. If Charles the Ist had taken a 
decided course, according to Hume, he 
would not have suffered death on the 
scaffold, If James the 2nd had not been 
sacrificed by his own inconstancy, and that 
of his Ministers, Halifax and Sunderland, 
according to Sir James Mackintosh, he 
would not have lost the crown of these 
realms: and if Turgot had not been dis- 
placed to make room for the vacillating 
policy of Necker and Calone, the miseries 
and slaughters of the first revolution 
would, perhaps, never have been inflicted 
on France. The only way to arrest the 
march of revolution in this country was to 
decide at once against all concession. 
With respect to the question before the 
House, if the agriculturai party were only 
true to themselves, no influence that could 
be brought to bear on them from the 
boards of Drury-lane, or elsewhere, would 
be able to destroy them or even to injure 
their interests. In conclusion, he would 
warn the House against despising the con- 
siderations he had urged, and entreat hon. 
Members not to deceive themselves into 
the belief that a great crisis was not at 
hand, unless they chose to despise the 
solemn warning of Scripture that a king- 
dom divided against itself, any more than 
a house, cannot stand. 

Sir G. Strickland said, it was with 
difidence that he approached this great 
question—one which had been the object 
of his own reflection for thirty years, and 
which was now discussed with so much 
ardour, that it seemed impossible to throw 
anew light upon it. He, however, repre- 
sented a number of persons who were 
deeply interested in the question, and he 
felt it his duty to offer a few observations. 
Every man was now watching the progress 
of this question with the utmost eagerness, 
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and the cry was, ‘ We are almost starv- 
ing; will not the House of Commons give 
us relief?” He thought that nothing 
could be more true than what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Ward) that, unless the House showed 
some sympathy with the deep distress of 
the people, the result would be a general 
alienation of the affections of the people 
from that House. The distress not only 
extended to manufactures and trade, but 
to agriculture, and: the agriculturists were 
daily and hourly saying, “ We have no 
friends in the House of Commons.” When 
it was clearly shown that corn was cheaper 
abroad, was it not natural for the suffering 
poor to draw the inference, that by the 
ports being opened and a new field opened 
for industry, so that food would be brought 
here in abundance, that their position 
would be rendered more advantageous, 
and that having asked, ‘‘ Who stands be- 
tween us and the amelioration of our con- 
dition ?” they would answer the question 
for themselves—‘* The landlords of Eng- 
land.” Such an opportunity was now 
presented to England to make the desired 
change, as, if lost, might never be pre- 
sented again, without producing a revul- 
sion in society which might shake its very 
foundation. At the present time he be- 
lieved, more than for many years, there 
was a nearer equality between the price of 
corn in England and on the Continent. 
He believed that no great distress would 
be produced among the agriculturists by a 
change, but that a new market would be 
opened for industry; and so far from a 
great revulsion ensuing by the total repeal 
of the Corn-laws, he thought that the 
alteration would pass off very quietly. But 
let things go on until there should come a 
scarce harvest, and the clamour would be 
universal, and carry with it such a force, 
that it would be impossible to resist it. 
The Corn-law, must, then, be repealed ; 
and then agriculture would suffer from 
one of those revulsions which had been 
so frequent during the operation of the 
sliding-scale ; that scale, which the far- 
mers said was always sliding up when 
they wished it down, and sliding down 
when they wished it up. Notwithstanding 
that England had been subjected to the 
odious, and, he would add, demoralising 
tax upon income, and that five millions of 
money were to be derived from it during 
the year, there was still a deficit of two 
millions at a time of universal distress, 
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How was that difficulty to be got over? 
The improvement of trade would give a 
spring to industry in all its branches. 
Agriculture would receive a corresponding 
benefit, and then it would be seen that we 
were able to meet the financial difficulties 
of the country. He had heard statements 
of improvement in the state of trade from 
high authority in that House, but the ac- 
counts he had received from different parts 
of the country told a very different tale. 
The hon. Baronet read extracts of letters 
from Doncaster and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, detailing the state of distress 
there, both in manufacturing and agricul- 
tural districts. With regard to Doncaster, 
a few years ago, it would have been im- 
possible to get up a petition against the 
Corn-law, but now he had a petition from 
that place, signed by 3,080 persons, pray- 
ing for an alteration in those laws. There 
never had been a period when a change 
could be made with greater advantage, or 
at the expense of less oppression to the 
parties interested, than the present. Now 
was the time todo the good work, and, he 
was convinced, that it was by free-trade 
alone the happiness and prosperity of the 
country could be insured. 

Mr. H. J. Baillie had observed that one 
of the favourite arguments or assertions of 
the hon. Member for Stockport was that 
the manufacturers of this country did not 
ask or look for protection ; and that if 
the agriculturists were to bring to bear 
corresponding improvements in agriculture, 
which the manufacturers bad made in ma- 
chinery, there would be no necessity for 
protection. Now, he believed that the 
landed proprietors and the manufacturers 
of this kingdom were not, and could not 
be, on an equality, as far as regarded 
their respective capabilities of sustaining 
competition. It was well known that 
England possessed the greatest advant- 
ages for the production of manufactures, 
greater than any other of the countries 
of Europe, because she possessed coal 
and iron in immense quantities, and 
therefore it was not surprising that our 
manufacturers were able to compete with 
those of other countries. But what was 
the fact as to the productions of the land ? 
Why that England laboured under greater 
disadvantages than apy other country 
which grew corn. Thus, corn grown in 
Poland was 20 per cent. more valuable 
than the corn grown in the West of Eng- 
Jand, the North of England, Ireland, and 
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Scotland, an advantage which that coun. 
try derives from the superiority of her 
climate, and against which vo skill or 
seience on the part of the English agri. 
culturist would ever enable bim to con. 
tend. In Egypt three crops were raised 
in one year, without the aid even of 
manure. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port had on a former occasion spoken 
of the state of the rural population ia 
Dorset — (he must say he should have 
thought the hon. Member would have 
been better able to have given some in- 
formation on the condition of the people 
in the manufacturing districts)—and he 
declared that the people who were en- 
gaged in the manufacturing distriets were 
better off than those who were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, but the hon. Member 
did not give any details. He would endea- 
vour partially to supply that deficiency, He 
would not state what the actual condition 
of the population in the great towns at the 
present moment was, after two years of 
unexampled distress, but he would state 
what was their condition in the most im- 
portant manufacturing county in Scotland 
in the year 1841, after tev years of unex- 
ampled manufacturing prosperity. In the 
county of Lanark, the population increased 
during the ten years from 1831] to 1841, 
from 316,000 to 434,000, being 37 per 
cent.; and the manufacturing produce, as 
estimated by the harbour dues on the river 
Clyde, had doubled during the same pe- 
riod. Iron mines had also been brought 
into operation producing 1.500,000/. a- 
year, an increase of commercial and ma- 
nufacturing prosperity, without a paral- 
lel in the history of civilizution. But 
what was the altered condition of the 
people? The average mortality of the 
people of Glasgow had increased from one 
in every forty-one to one in every thirty- 
one; and serious crime pnnishable with 
death or transportation bad increased about 
50 per cent., {being an increase about four 
times as fast as the increase of the popu- 
lation. Such were the results in a period 
of the most extraordinary manufacturing 
prosperity ever known in the history of 
any country. The House knew what they 
were to expect as the result of manufactur- 
ing distress. The starving cries of the 
weavers of Paisley and of Bolton had 
told them that. Still the hon, Mem- 
ber for Stockport said that the manufac- 
turing population were better off than the 
people in the rural districts, Where in the 
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rural districts did the hon. Member ever 
hear of one in every three and a half dying 
of malignant fever, engendered by poverty 
and vice? The result of the manufacturing 
system had been to produce evils which 
were without parallel in the history of any 
country. Now, he blamed not the master 
manufacturers, nor did he blame any in- 
dividuals, bat he blamed that system 
which had been tolerated by the Legisla- 
ture, which had not only permitted, but 
encouraged individuals to collect together 
the rural population into the towns in 
times of manufacturing prosperity without 
obtaining any guarantee, either as to the 
duration of employment to be given, or, 
if they gained employment, without being 
assured that any religious instruction would 
be afforded to them. The argument of hon. 


Gentlemen opposite was, that the Corn- | 


law gave the agricultural interest a mono-~ 
poly, and that, as all monopolies were an 
evil, and therefore ought to be abolished. 
But the abolition of a monopoly might be 
a greater evil than the existence of the 
monopoly itself. The condition of the 
people in the western islands of Scotland, 
would show the effect of abolishing a 
manufacture of long standing, although 
it might be called a monopoly. The kelp 
manufacture was a monopoly ; but what 
was the effect of the destruction of that 
manufactare? The rents of the landed 
proprietors were reduced 50 per cent., that 
was an evil which they might he able to 
bear, but the great body of the population 
employed were plunged into a state of the 
greatest destitution, and in that condition 
they had ever since remained. They had 
been saved from starvation by contributions 
from other quarters. Such was the result of 
abolishing a monopoly in a remote district 
of Scotland, and if such consequences 
could result from so partial and limited an 
application of the principles advocated by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he need hardly 
ask what would be the effect of abolishing 
a monopoly which pervaded the whole 
country from one end of it to the other. 
The natural effect of withdrawing protec- 
tion from corn would be, that a vast por- 
tion of the land of this country would go 
out of cultivation, the labouring popula- 
tion would be thrown out of employment, 
and consigned to a state of misery and 
destitution; and then, probably, they 
would receive the same amount of sympa- 
thy from hon. Gentlemen opposite, as the 
people of the islands of Scotland did, 
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when the‘ manufacture of kelp was abo- 
lished. He did not believe that any Go- 
vernment would ever be induced to with- 
hold protection from agriculture. They 
might have another set of men in power, 
and a sliding scale might be changed into 
a fixed duty, and for his part he did not 
think the agriculturists cared in what shape 
protection was given to them ; but he was 
convinced that no Minister would venture 
to take upon himself the responsibility of 
being the certain eause of that great dis- 
tress which would inevitably follow the 
withdrawal of protection from the produce 
of the soil, for the purpose of giving in- 
creased impetus to that extravagant system 
of speculation which had already been 
the source of so much evil and misery in 
the manufacturing districts of this country. 

Mr. Gisborne wished the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire bad been in his place, 
because that hon. Gentleman last night 
| asked whether, if a farmer when calculat- 
‘ing his profits found a deficiency in his 
crops, must he not look to the stock 
which he kept on his farm in order to re- 
alise his expenses. Now, as a practical 
farmer himself, and having long watched 
the progress of agriculture in this country, 
he (Mr. Gisborne) would say, he had al- 
-ways found that every improvement in 
agriculture had been attended by the de- 
votion of a reduced and restricted breadth 
of land for the growth of corn. Every 
improvement in agriculture had led to the 
substitution of other crops for crops of 
corn. It might sound strange to some 
ears, but he would venture to assert that 
the growth of corn was the rudest and 
most barbarous product of agriculture. It 
was the product which was first resorted 
to in breaking up of waste lands, and the 
first adopted in the occupation of a new 
country. In every country, as improve- 
ments took place, as greater skill was in- 
troduced, and greater labour employed in 
the cultivation of the soil, the consequence 
always had been that a smaller portion of 
the land was devoted to the production of 
corn. It had been the case in this country 
in every improvement in agriculture ; and 
every increase in the riches of a country 
had the same tendency. He had no doubt 
that in the time of Julius Ceesar corn was 
grown in Marylebone; and that in the 
days of Elizabeth they grew corn at Pad- 
dington; but now, by the increase of 
wealth and of populaion, the growth of 





corn was expelled to a greater distance, 
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and so the rich alluvial bottom of the 
country became occupied by other things, 
being taken away from the growers of 
corn, who were driven to poorer lands. 
The necessary result was, that every coun- 
try which became fully civilised, und very 
rich and wealthy, and not having a suffi- 
ciency of poor lands within its own boun- 
daries on which to produce corn, was 
driven by necessity to become an import- 
ing country. But the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman was, that this country lay 
under great disability as to the production 
of corn, and therefore the Legislature in 
order to promote the growth of corn must 
give it protection. How far was that argu- 
ment to be carried? He knew that the 
argument last year was, that this country 
ought to be independent of foreign coun- 
tries in the supply of corn. But he had 
not heard that argument repeated during 
the present debate. He rather thought it 
was put forth last year more on the 
strength of the names of those who had 
advanced it than on any force of reason 
which it carried in itself. However that 
doctrine was gone. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite had spoken of the great evil that 
had been done to this country by collect- 
ing the rural population into towns. Now, 
suppose the rural population had not been 
so collected, was the hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared in his rural district to support them ? 
If they had remained in the rural districts 
would they have been as well off as in 
the towns? The manufacture of kelp 
was but a new manufacture in the islands 
of Scotland, by which many persons from 
the town districts were attracted, and if, 
as the hon. Gentleman had said, the land- 

lords’ rents had been, by the destruction 
of that manufacture, reduced 50 per cent., 
was it not a fact that by the introduction 
of the manufacture to those parts, the 
land was, in the first instance, improved 
200 per cent? He would now address 
himself more particularly to the question 

before the House; but, before he did so, 

perhaps the House would permit him to 

state what were his feelings on again tak- 

ing his seat amongst them, after an inter- 

val of two years ; not that he thought his 

feelings were a matter of consequence 

either to the House or to the country; but, 

coming fresh from the country, and hav- 

ing upon him rather the impress that was to 

be derived from what was passing out of 
doors, than that produced by the par- 
tialities, and—he would not say aversions 
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—but the likings and dislikings created 
by the contests in that House, he believed 
that his own feelings might be fairly re. 
garded as the reflex of the feelings of a 
very large body of men in this country, 
who do not care much about Whig or 
Tory, but who do feel a very deep concern 
in the substantial interests of the country. 
During his exclusion from the House he 
had been living among the people in the 
distressed districts. He had met them 
both as an employer of labour and as a 
landlord, and more particularly perhaps 
as one having a great deal of cottage pro- 
perty. He had met them at the board as 
a guardian of the poor; he had met them 
on the bench as a magistrate, and still 
more than all, he had met them in his 
daily and intimate intercourse with the 
labouring classes in his own neighbour- 
hood, and by nothing had the state of dis- 
tress in the country, according as it struck 
his own mind, been so much marked, as 
by the gradual and increasing deteriora- 
tion in strength and health of the greater 
part of the labouring population. Before 
he returned again to that House he cer- 
tainly had heard a good deal of improve- 
ment in the manufacturing districts. In 
his own parish there were five cotton mills, 
all of which had been for a long time 
standing idle, and only one of them was 
now partially at work; but still he {had 
heard that considerable improvement had 
taken place in the Manchester district. 
Now, he could not hear this without feel- 
ing that there were certain circumstances 
which a very discreet man would take into 
his account before he placed much cre- 
dence in this statement. In the first place, 
they could not expect the month of May 
to be so dul! as the month of December. 
In the next place, he remembered the 
great manufacturing prosperity which ex- 
isted at the close of the year 1825 and the 
beginning of 1826, and which lasted as 
long as we sent our goods to the western 
coast of South America. That trade was 
stated to be the result of a very sound 
demand, but they all knew the events of 
that period. The stimulus which had 
latterly taken place in trade had been 
mainly owing to the demand for goods to 
be sent to China. He had been informed 
so by the manufacturers themselves ; and 
before the House calculated too much 
upon it they should wait to see what re- 
turn would be made for these goods. He 
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would take these circumstances into their 
account before they laid too much stress 
in determining on a course of legislation 
upon the revival of a trade which might be 
of so very short a duration. But he had 
been about to say—it might be partly attri- 
buted to his own old habits as a Member 
of that House—that when the present Go- 
vernment came into office he watched with 
deep and anxious interest the course likely 
to be taken by them; and he soon found, 
that the right hon. Baronet admitted the 
abstract principle of free-trade. The right 
hon, Gentleman in one word, said that 
“ we should buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market.” That, in fact, 
was an admission of all the principles of 
free-trade. Another right hon. Gentleman, 
who on this subject must be considered as 
only second in authority to the right hon. 
Baronet himself, gave his adhesion to the 
same doctrine. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that it would save a great 
deal of trouble and discussion, at once to 
admit the doctrine in the abstract. But 
the right hon. Gontleman had given not 
only an official, but a philosophical sanc- 
tion to this doctrine, by publishing a 
document, which, whether considered as 
intended to prepare the minds of the peo- 
ple for the course which the Government 
would take on this subject, or whether as 
an overflowing of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own mind, which could not wait for 
the expression of his opinions in the regu- 
lar way in his place in Parliament, must, 
in either case, be considered a document 
of very great importance, and one of ex- 
treme interest to those who were anxious 
to know what course of legislation the 
present Government were likely to take 
upon this subject. He was not one of 
those who considered that the tariff was 
in the least degree inconsistent with the 
principles which the right bon. Baronet, 
at the commencement of his Government, 
laid down. He thought the tariff fulfilled 
the condition upon which it was brought 
forward. But having heard these sound 
principles propounded by the right hon. 
Baronet, and having seen them partly 
carried out by the tariff, he certainly did 
receive a very considerable shock when, 
after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
delivered his budget speech, he (Mr. Gis- 
borne) found in the answer to some ques- 
tions put to the right hon. Baronet, that 
these principles, so propounded, and which 
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supported by the right hon. Baronet him- 
self, and by his right hon. Colleague, 
were to have no extension whatever in the 
present Session of Parliament. He (Mr. 
Gisborne) had felt great confidence, that 
the right hon. Baronet would have carried 
out those principles, because he felt that 
it was a Government which could carry 
them out. They were not a Government 
which had to fight every night for its ex- 
istence, It was not a Government de- 
pending upon three or four votes whether 
it should be a Government or not. He 
believed there never was a Government, 
as far as parliamentary opposition was 
concerned, since the French revolution, 
that stood so strong as the present Govern- 
ment, and it was from that Government 
which had so solemly propounded these 
principles they bad now heard that those 
principles were to be carried no further. 
When his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Wolverhampton, in one of the ablest and 
most effective but quiet speeches he had 
ever heard, proposed to carry out these 
principles, the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, met 
it with a decided negative, which was 
thrown before the House without even a 
rag to cover its nakedness. Now he pro- 
tested against such conduct as that. A 
gentleman who had put forth to the coun- 
try doctrines such as he had already stated 
to the House had no right to treat such a 
proposition in such amanner, That right 
hon. Gentleman had said,— 


** That the industry of this country had 
nothing to fear from a steady and gradual in- 
crease of importation of all commodities from 
abroad which could be produced at less cost 
of human labour and capital than among our- 
selves.” 


Was not corn such a commodity? Ay, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, but what 
you propose is not a gradual increase. 
But he wished to know whether the word 
“* steady ” was not just as much opposed 
to his (the right hon. Gentleman’s) own 
proposition as was the word “ gradual ” 
to the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. How could any man 
who advocated a “ steady and gradual 
increase of importation of foreign commo- 
dities,” consistently say, that no further 
step should be taken in that direction; 
that there should be no increase at all ? 
Was that a fair doctrine for the right hon. 
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official sanction he had given to the doc- 
trine of free-trade? The proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself was at 
least as much opposed to his own argu- 
ment as to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bath (Mr. Roe- 
buck) had said, that there was a single 
grain of wheat among a load of chaff in 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle. 
man. He (Mr. Gisberne) would leave 
that observation to the hon. and learned 
Member whom it became so well. But the 
part of the right bon. Gentleman’s speech 
to which the hon. and Jearned Member 
for Bath referred, was not an argument— 
it was merely a phantom. What the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to was, 
the two millions of quarters of corn said to 
be ready at New Orleans to be shipped to 
this country at 22s. a quarter. This was 
merely a phantom, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had conjured up to annihilate 
his opponents. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not only out-Heroded Herod, 
but had out-Tamboffed Tamboff, for he 
had not only increased the quantity, but 
had decreased the price. He said, that 
there were two millions of quarters wait- 
ing to come to England at 22s. a quar- 
ter. He (Mr. Gisborne) rather did won- 
der at the simplicity of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He should have thought, 
that his official experience, and if not 
that, even some of his commercial con- 
nections might have informed him, that if 
he had sent to New Orleans for 100,000 
quarters of wheat, which he might have 
obtained at 22s. a quarter, it was very 
likely that some Mr. Trueman at New 
Orleans, would immediately have written 
to the consigner of the wheat, and have 
said, “‘ a large buyer had appeared in the 
market, which has obtained an increased 
firmness, and I think we ought to increase 
our quotation for wheat by 2s. a quarter,” 
And when the right hon. Gentleman sent 
for his second 100,000 quarters he would 
find he had to pay an increased price, 
and thus for every 100,000 quarters there 
would be an accelerating increase, and be- 
fore half the 2,000,000 were sold, the price 
would reach even higherthan 27s. a quarter. 
He would recommend the agriculturists, 
and even the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, who were alarmed as to the great 
quantity of wheat on the shores of the 
Mississippi, to read the Canada papers on 
the subject. They would there find all 
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the prices and charges set forth; the rate 
of shipping, the brokerage, the insurance, 
the interest of money, and so on; and, 
according to those papers, no wheat at all 
could come from America under charges 
amounting to 26s. 2d. a quarter. He 
wondered whetber, on a future occasion, 
when the Canadian measure should be 
introduced, it would be the fate of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) to 
have to prove, that although a deluge of 
wheat might swamp us from the waters of 
the Mississippi, yet that nothing but a 
sprinkling of flour could come from the 
St. Lawrence. He should wish to know 
whether that was the part which was to 
be assigned to the right hon. Gentleman, 
' He (Mr. Gisborne) had already said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had no right to 
meet the motion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton after what that right hon, 
Gentleman had himself said and written 
upon the subject. The House were en 

titled to know from him why he excepted 
corn, and continued to except fcorn from 
that ‘‘ steady and gradual importation 
which was not to do any harm to any in- 
terest in thiscountry?” They had a right 
to know his principle, and also the ground 
of the exception which he had made ia 
the instance of corn; but the right hon, 
Gentleman had not given any. After 
speaking much about the wheat that was 
on the shores of the Mississippi, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that it would be a 
mere sign of utter imbecility on the part 
of the Government, if, after having passed 
a Corn-law last year, they should repeal 
it this. But he had known a Government 
who were not very exigeante,and yet who 
had gone on very well notwithstanding, 
There were some experiments, however, 
which could not last too short a time ; and 
he thought the Corn-law was something 
of that sort. As the right bon, Gentle- 
man had given no reasons, he must turn 
to other speakers inthe debate. The hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Christopher) 
had stated that this law was necessary for 
the protection of British agriculture. Now 
he (Mr. Gisborne) wanted to know whe- 
ther it was for the protection of good or 
of bad agriculture? That such laws were 
necessary for the protection of barbarous 
instruments, barbarously applied — that 
they were necessary for the protection of 
inconvenient farm buildings and arrange- 
ments—for three-corned fields and three- 
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with rushes, and corn lands with furrows 
fall of water, and, above all, that they 
were necessary for the protection of lands 
let at rack-rent from year to year, that they 
were necessary for the protection of all 
these things, he firmly believed, for he 
was quite sure that none of these things 
could exist without them, nor jong with 
them. But this he would say, with re- 
spect to the agriculture of this country, 
that while every art and every science, and 
everything else which contributed to hu- 
man enjoyment had improved to an almost 
incredible degree, in our time, agriculture 
had hardly improved at all. Thirty years 
ago he had become a farmer, and he had 
then read works showing the state of agri- 
culture, particularly in the Lothians, and 
the adoption of certain improvements in 
agriculture. Those improvements ex- 
tended to Northumberland and to Norfolk 
where farming had been prosperous; but 
they had gone no farther. In thirty years 
the advances in arts and manufactures 
had, however, been so remarkable, that if 
aman cou:d be raised from the dead, he 
would hardly credit his senses when he 
beheld them; on the other hand, if a 
man’s grandfather, who had been a farmer, 
were resuscitated, he would know the 
very spot where he had lived. He would 
say, “ Here is the old place again—here 
ismy old house, my old barn, my old 
plough, and, if not my old mare, her old 
progeny, the old hedges, and everything 
as it used to be.” Such, in fact, was the 
case with four-fifths of England. Thirty 
years since he had sold a small township 
of land, including a farm he had himself 
occupied—of decent soil, and decent eli- 
mate; but on visiting it lately, he had 
observed, that not only had no improve- 
ment taken place, but that the farm he 
had cultivated, had even deteriorated. If 
an improved system were introduced, not 
only would the produce be increased oue- 
third, but the expenses would be one-third 
diminished. There must then, be, some- 
thing peculiar in agriculture, which pre- 
vented the progress of improvement. He 
wished that some Gentleman of authority 
would contradict him on this point, in 
order that it might be fairly disputed and 
settled; but be laid it down broadly, that 
excepting some general {improvement in 
stock, and some slight improvement in 
drainage, British agriculture had, for thirty 
years, and more, remained stationary. 


Another poiat had been introduced by the 
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hon. Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Chris- 
topher) when he asked— 

“ Suppose that, under the free-trade system, 
you greatly diminish prices, cam you continue 
to pay the interest of your debt, and the ex- 
penses of your establishments ?” 


His belief was, that taking the aver- 
age of ten years, no possible legisla- 
tion could materially change prices, 
unless the standard of value were al- 
tered ; but as that was a doctrine which 
few persons held, he would take the 
other proposition, that there would be 
a large diminution of prices under a 
free-trade system. He would admit, 
at once that the present scale of payments 
could not be maintained; and having 
admitted that, he required the other side 
to make some admission to him: it was 
that if the principles of tree-trade were 
not carried out the power of consumption 
on the past of the people must be dimin- 
ished. If they would not admit that be 
had plenty of authorities to justify the 
assertion, sO supposing that to be the 
case, let them look at the way in which 
they derived their revenue. Three fifths 
of the revenue were at present derived 
from the customs and excise; and 
supposing that for want of extended 
trade the power of consumption ma- 
terially diminished, as had been the 
case during the last three years, would 
the public creditor or our establishments 
have a better chance of being paid for 
under that system than under any other? 
If he were to advise the public creditor, it 
would be to take his chance of free-trade 
as the least risk of the two. Look what 
the state of things would be if the power 
of consumption ceased. All the burthens 
of the state must then fall upon the land. 
How long then did they think it would be 
before some Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
would come to the House, and, speaking 
the sense of the people of this country, 
say ‘* These fundholders receive every 
thing and spend nothing. They are living 
among a population whom we are main- 
taining, or they have withdrawn themselves 
from the spectacle of their misery. There- 
fore, let us impose 20 or 30 per cent. on 
the fundholders, that they also may 
assist to relieve the misery of the coun- 
try, and bear their share of its bur- 
thens.” For those who were desirous to 
keep faith with the public creditor, free- 
trade was the best chance of the two, and 
the risk the latter would rua was nothing 
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to that which would result from any mates 
rial diminution of the power of consump- 
tion. An hon. Gentleman had spoken 
strongly of the uncertainty in which the 
agricultural interest was placed by the 
agitation of this question; but to whom 
was this to be imputed? The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had, last year, 
altered the state of the farming interest ; 
but had he told them bow long their pre- 
sent system was to last? Had not the 
language of the Government led to the 
general belief that it was not a permanent 
system? If this were so, surely on a mo- 
tion like the present the agriculturists 
were entitled to know how long it was to 
be continued. If any gentleman stated 
the present law was a permanent measure, 
the right hon. Baronet immediately repu- 
diated the notion; and under these cir- 
cumstances, was it likely the agriculturists 
could be in a flourishing condition? All 
the best authorities on the subject ad- 
mitted that the great bane of agricul- 
ture was, that the occupier had not 
a permanent interest in the soil: in 
the Lothians, and in Northumberland, 
and Norfolk that part of the population 
was most thriving which enjoved leases, 
if they turned to the Highlands, where they 
took produce rents, they would find no 
such uncertainty. In fact, the only thriv- 
ing agricultural countries were those in 
which the occupier had also a permanent 
interest in the soil, What landlord and 
tenant could make a satisfactory bargain 
while the law remained in its present 
state? What man could, under existing 
circumstances, sell a landed estate? Was 
it not, then, much better for the farmers 
to have this question finally settled that 
they might know at length upon what 
footing they stood. The Anti-Corn-law 
League had to-night been treated with 
great forbearance, although there had 
been indications that it was not a body 
regarded on the other side of the House 
with peculiar favour. But if hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would take his advice, he 
would show them how to get rid of it 
altogether. If they would carry back 
their recollections to the time of the Anti- 
Catholic Association they would find that 
it was got rid of by two persons—the one 
being Field-marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the other—Mr. Secretary 
Peel. Now, certainly, the field-marshal 
did not get rid of the Anti-Catholic Asso- 
ciation by arraying against it the military 
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force of the empire; neither did the Se. 
cretary of State get rid of it by calling 
out the constabulary or municipal force, 
or consigning it to his Attorney or Solicitor 
General. On the contrary, they got rid 
of it simply by granting all that was de- 
sired, and he believed a little more. Now 
he would recommend them to do the same 
with the Anti-Corn Law League; and it 
would not surprise him if it were got rid 
of by the same means and by the same 
hands. He was sure it would never be 
got rid of in any other mode. The Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade made 
some remarks yesterday, which he was 
extremely sorry to hear. He argued (if ar- 
gument if could be called) against the 
motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, that the state of the people in 
this country was better now than it was 
one hundred years ago. Why were all 
their great improvements in science and 
arts? Was the vast power they exercised 
over manufactures to result in nothing for 
the benefit of the lower orders in this 
country? Was it enough to tell them 
that the people were a little vetter off now 
than they were 100 years ago? He would 
put it to any gentleman who was the owner 
of 2,000 or of 5,000 acres of land, how 
he would like now to live with only the 
same comforts and enjoyments as those 
possessed by his ancestors a century ago? 
Were the lower orders to share none of 
the improvements ofsociety. He said civili- 
sation was worth nothingif it did not benefit 
them? Was it to be a matter of congra- 
tulation that the working classes now 
sometimes ate wheat, whereas formerly 
they had subsisted upon rye? Such 
sources of gratification on the part of a 
minister deserved nothing less than im- 
peachment? He (Mr. Gisborne) feared 
that many of the working classes now 
lived upon potatoes or oatmeal who for- 
merly ate wheat. If it were offensive to 
compare the state of the people now with 
their state one hundred years ago, surely 
it was still more offensive to compare them 
with the serfs of Poland or of Russia. If 
the repeal of the Corn-laws were to be 
Opposed, it must be resisted by better 
arguments than these. Every hon. Mem- 
ber on the opposite benches knew that the 
Corn-laws were at this moment doomed; 
he had said so elsewhere, and he repeated 
it here; and he supported the motion of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
because he believed it would give a chance 
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to the labouring population, that they 
should participate in the advantages other 
classes enjoyed from the modern im- 
provements in arts, science, and manu- 
factures. 

Mr. Colquhoun said, that with respect 
to the observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man on the present state of agriculture, 
he should content himself with offering a 
few facts to the consideration of the 
House. When the hon. Gentleman said 
that agriculture was in the same state with 
respect to production as thirty years ago, 
the hon. Gentleman must account for this 
fact: at present 27,000,000 of people 
were fed on the soil of great Britain 
and Ireland — thirty years ago only 
16,000,000 were supported on the same 
surface. Now, the quantity of corn im- 
ported was very nearly the same at both 
periods ; therefore the quantity now pro- 
duced was sufficient to feed 11,000,000 
of additional people ; and was it possible 
that this could be done by the agency of 
that rude agriculture and those barbarous 
processes which the hon. Gentleman de- 
nounced so vehemently? Unquestionably 
there must have been some change in the 
processes of agriculture, and some ad- 
ditional quantity of corn sown. But he 
would add one or two facts from a statis- 
tical authority who ranked high among 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, an authority 
whom he was sure the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Gisborne) would recog- 
nize, he meant Mr. Porter. Mr. Porter 
told us that there had been added no less 
than 3,000,000 acres to the cultivation of 
land within about the same period as the 
hon. Gentleman spoke of. He also said 
that in 1801, 10,000 acres fed 4,300 
persons; but that in 1836 the same 
amount fed 5,500 persons. How were 
they to account for that fact. [Mr. 
Wallace : by the potatoes.] That might 
be the opinion of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but his (Mr. Colquhoun’s) interpre- 
tation would be that there had been im- 
proved farming in operation to produce 
the change. It was the fashion he was 
aware, and one which the hon. Member 
for Stockport adopted, to denounce the 
agriculture of this country as barbarous. 
Barbarous with respect to what—to the 
agriculture of other countries? Why, the 


fact was that there was no country in 
Europe which produced an equal amount 
of produce. On the square mile throughout 
Europe, 81 persons were fed; on the 
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square mile in England 232 persons were 
fed; even in France, with all its advan- 
tages, there were only 157 persons on the 
square mile. Whether, therefore, they 
looked to past times, or to the other coun- 
tries of Europe, he thought that the 
present generation had reason to boast of 
the agriculture of this country, and if the 
farmer had reason to feel confidence, if 
the Legislature were not continually 
changing the system, if the farmer was not 
made to feel that they were trying ex- 
periments upon him, he could not help 
hoping that in future times this country 
would see the same improvements in agri- 
culture that had taken place within the 
last thirty years. But the hon. Gentle- 
man having dealt thus with the agricul- 
turists, proceeded to speak of the fund- 
holder; and he must say, that if the con- 
solation administered by the hon. Gentle- 
man to the farmer was small, that which 
the hon. Gentleman held out to the fund- 
holder was still less. He said that the 
fundholder’s best chance, under the change 
of the Corn-laws, was that a diminution 
of interest would be accompanied by a 
great diminution of prices. He would ap- 
peal therefore, to the fundholder, and tell 
him, on the high authority of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham, that if the Corn- 
laws were abolished he must see an end to 
his security. But what would be the po- 
sition of the manufacturer, the capitalist, 
the commercial interest, and the shipping 
interest? A state of confusion would 
be produced infinitely worse, he would 
not say than anything the country had 
ever seen, but than anything that any man 
could imagine; and this would be the 
peace and repose which the abolition of 
the Corn-laws, they were told would bring 
about. Then he wondered to hear those 
attacks made on the sordid interests as 
they were called, that were opposed to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on this ques- 
tion; for if, as the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham said, there would be no reduction 
of prices, and as the hon. Member for 
Stockport had told the people of Liver- 
pool, there would be no reduction of rents 
on the abolition of the Corn-laws, where 
were the sordid interests that were op- 
posed to it? Next, with respect to the 
wages of the working classes, he must 
say he never had been able to see how the 
abolition would ameliorate their condition, 
for wages certainly did not depend on the 
quantity of food that could be brought io 
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from foreign countries; they depended 
on the proportion between the working 
population and the demand for labour. 
He could not help remarking upon the 
argument employed by the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, who had spoken of 
the 6,000,000 of people, the people of 
Ireland, who were feeding upon potatoes. 
Ireland, in spite of the poverty of the 
food of its inhabitants, was in reality an 
exporting country in the matter of agri- 
cultural produce; and where a country 
was found to produce food so abundantly 
as Ireland, and it was also found that its 
people were suffering from the want of 
food more seriously, perhaps, than any 
other people of the empire, he could not 
help thinking the causes of their distress 
were to be found in their habits, in the 
rapid growth of their numbers, and in 
the consequent competition for labour. 
Colonel Torrens, a political economist, to 
whose opinions hon. Gentlemen oppo. 
site would be disposed to pay respect, 
asserted that whatever might be the re. 
sult of the alteration of the Corn- 
laws, such a measure would not pro- 
duce any improvement in the condition 
of the working classes, or in the rate of 
wages. They ought, therefore, to pause 
before they assented to such a proposi- 
tion as that now before the House. He 
admitted, that if the introduction of fo- 
reign corn would extend the manufactures 
of this country, that would be a great 
benefit ; but he confessed that he hada 
great distrust of the probability that any 
great amount of our manufactures would 
be taken in return for foreign grain. If 
hon. Gentlemen held that a very small 
diminution of prices would take place, 
then the quantity imported would only be 
small. M‘Culloch stated the importation 
to be expected from Europe was but 
small; and the hon. Member for Bath 
had declared himself a sceptic in his 
belief of those assertions which had been 
made of the vast amounts of corn ready 
to be brought to the British market from 
America. If this was true—if the amount 
of corn to be imported was small, it was 
clear that the advantages likely to arise 
to the manufacturing interests would be 
proportionally limited, and then, whether 
they looked at the interests of the manu- 
facturer or the agriculturist, the change 
was one which could not be desired. 
This, however, he was persuaded, such a 
change as was advocated would do— 
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it would make a most rapid and most 
violent change in the price of corn—a 
change upon which no one could calcu. 
late with any degree of certainty—which 
would have the effect of deterring the 
farmer from those active exertions so im. 
portant for the maintenance of our na- 
tional prosperity. Before he sat down, 
he would refer to an observation which 
had fallen from the hou. Member for 
Nottingham — that the Anti-Corn-law 
League was not in favour on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House. He must 
say, that he for one, thought, that they 
ought not to object, and he did not, to 
the fullest and freest discussion on this 
subject ; for discussion, he believed, would 
lead to the elucidation of truth, on which. 
ever side it should prevail. But then, he 
said, that the discussion should be full 
and fair, unaccompanied by personalities; 
by abuse, either general or individual; by 
the imputation of motives, which above all 
he thought was most unfair; and seein 

the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Cob- 
den) in his place, he must say, that he 
did not think that those just limits and 
bounds of discussion had been adhered to 
by him in the course of the agitation which 
had taken piace on this subject. He was 
not going to touch upon that grave and 
serious matter which had been alluded to 
upon a former occasion, but he must say 
that the hon. Member—whose talents in 
and out of the House they must all ap- 
preciate—at whose presence in that House, 
from his experience and ability, they must 
all rejoice—when that hon. Member talked 
of the House of Commons as a set of men 
who were unworthy and unable even to 
perform the duties of a tallow-chandler’s 
shop—when he said that they were a set 
of boys without experience, unable to 
conduct the commonest mercantile af- 
fairs—when he thus spoke of the assem- 
bled Legislature of this country, embody- 
ing as it did the highest experience, talent, 
and statesman-like wisdom on both sides 
of the House, he said that that was not 
the sort of language which should be em- 
ployed. And more than this, when the 
hon. Member held up the aristocracy of this 
country, as he had done, as a set of men 
so base, and so worthless, that they were 
worse than the French noblesse — when 
he said that if they were turned out of 
their native country they could not do 
what the French nobility had done —they 
could not resort to ‘their own acquire- 
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ments, or to teaching dancing, as the 
French noblesse had done, to maintain 
themselves, because, he said, they were 
only fit to be grooms and jockeys; when 
the hon. Member said this of an aristo- 
cracy which numbered among its names 
those of Chatham, and Grenville, and 
Grey—when he thus spoke of an aristo- 
eracy which; had placed the noble Lord 
opposite, the Member for the City of 
London (Lord John Russell)—by all ad- 
mitted to be the ablest and most acute 
statesman on the opposition side of the 
House, in the proud position which he 
held, which had given to the Ministerial 
side such men as the noble Lord the Sec- 
retary for the Colonies (Lord Stanley) 
and the noble Lord the Member for Dor- 
setshire (Lord Ashley)—a nobleman as 
remarkable for his philanthrophy as he 
was distinguished for his talents; when 
the hon. Member compared these men to 
the basest aristocracy which Europe had 
ever seen—the most corrupt, the most 
demoralised—he said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had exceeded the limits of fair discus- 
sion—that he had resorted to language 
which was not likely to lead to the honour 
of any cause—language which, consider- 
ing the high authority of the hon. Mem. 
ber in this country, ought not to have 
been used on account of the great respon- 
sibility which attached to him in conse- 
quence. 

Viscount Howick: I have so frequently 
had oceasion to address this House on the 
subject now under discussion, that it 
would be an unwarrantable demand, Sir, 
on your patience if I now entered upon a 
general inquiry upon the policy of the 
Corn-laws, and repeated the arguments 
which I have more than once had occasion 
to press upon the attention of the House. 
I shall confine myself in the few observa- 
tions which I shall make, on this occasion, 
almost exclusively to two points—first, 
the form of the motion—the form in which 
the question is now brought under our 
notice; next to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times, on which we are 
now called upon to pronounce judgment. 
First, as to the form of the motion. I 
confess that the form of the motion is not 
such as I should have adopted myself. I 
adhere to the opinion, which I have 
already frequently expressed in this House, 
that the best course which we can take 
on this difficult subject, is t- impose on 
the importation of foreign corn a small 
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fixed duty. I adhere to that opinion, not 
because I think the agriculturist is entitled 
to protection, because I never will advo- 
cate what is called protection, in favour 
of any interest ; for { agree with the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, that you 
should apply to agriculture and to manu- 
factures, and to every sort of commerce, 
the same general principle, and that you 
should put an end, as rapidly as circum- 
stances will allow, to that system which is, 
in point of fact, a robbery of the com- 
munity at large, under the vain imagina- 
tion of doing good to some particular 
class—not, I say, because [ am in favour 
of protection, but upon other grounds— 
because I think a moderate, or J should 
say, a small fixed duty, is the best solution 
of the existing difficulty. I adhere to this 
opinion, first, because I think upon the 
whole it would be the fairest compromise 
between conflicting opinions, for under 
the popular form of Government under 
which we live, I think that however strong 
our Own opinions on various points may 
be, it is frequently the wisest course not 
to insist upon carrying out our own views 
to the full extent, but to be content with a 
reasonable compromise, with those who 
entertain opposite opinions to our own, 
I am not prepared to claim infallibility for 
myself, nor do I suppose that those who 
oppose me will be inclined to assert their 
own invariable freedom from error, and it 
is on this belief that I have come to this 
conclusion. But I am also in favour of 
such a measure, because I believe that it 
would be a valuable means of adding to 
the revenue of the country. I am sure 
that while it would searcely have any sen- 
sible effect upon the price of corn, it 
would produce a revenue to the country, 
and that it would be the best of all taxes 
—a tax which would not be felt by the 
consumer, while, at the same time it would 
be highly — to the Exchequer. 
But while I entertain that opinion, I am 
not the less prepared to vote for the mo- 
tion which is now before the House, and, 
in taking that course, I think I am guilty 
of no inconsistency. For what is that 
which we are called on to vote? The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton pro- 
poses :— 

“That this House shall resolve itself into 
a committee for the purpose of considering 
the duties affecting the importation of fo- 


reign corn, with a view to their immediate 
abolition.’? 
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Now, so far as regards the existing du- 
ties on corn, no man can entertain a 
stronger conviction of the expediency of 
immediately repealing them than myself. 
If it were so to happen that on this 
occasion we should find ourselves in a 
majority—if the House were, on this mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend, to resolve itself 
into a committee, and if in that com- 
mittee he were to propose and carry reso- 
lutions in favour of the repeal of the 
existing Corn-laws, I believe that it 
would be then quite consistent with the 
forms of this House that any Gentle- 
man should get up, having cleared the 
ground by the demolition of the existing 
law, to propose resolutions for the impo- 
sition of such a fixed duty as he should 
think proper. I say, for one, that if no 
other Member of this House were prepared 
to do so, I myself should be prepared to 
make a definite proposition on this sub- 
ject. I think, therefore, that, in support- 
ing this resolution, I am, in fact, support- 
ing a resolution which is in favour of the 
abrogation of the existing law, leaving it 
open to future consideration what is the 
system which shall succeed to it. I do 
nut conceal my own opinion from the 
House, but I will say this, that even if I 
were convinced that, having abolished the 
existing Corn-law, it would be impossible 
to persuade the House to concur with me 
—if I were satisfied that the carrying of 
this resolution would lead to what is called 
free-trade in corn, I should be still pre- 
pared to vote for the resolution, because 
it is my deliberate opinion that—though 
I agree with the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, that the abolition of the Corn- 
laws would not be a panacea for all the 
existing evils of the country—though I 
believe that there are many other measures 
which ought to be adopted, with a view 
of allaying the prevailing distress of the 
country—yet I am no less firmly persuaded 
that this is the first and most indispensa- 
ble step which ought to be adopted. I 
do not say that the alteration of the Corn- 
laws will produce an immediate effect, but 
I do say that without it every other mea- 
sure which you may carry will prove 
matter of disappointment. I am sure 
that unless we take this preliminary step 
—unless, by an alteration of the Corn- 
laws, we do what lies in us to assuage the 
existing irritation in men’s minds on this 
subject, and also to give that free career 
to industry which industry requires, every 
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other measure which we take will prove 
insufficient in correcting the evils de. 
scribed on all sides of the House to be 
so appalling. This is my opinion, and 
therefore I say here, as I have said 
elsewhere, that if the alternative is put 
before me of retaining the existing 
Corn-law as it stands, or of abolishing 
altogether all duties on corn, I for one 
am prepared to abolish all duties on corn, 
I did not flinch from expressing this 
opinion when a candidate for the repre. 
sentation of an agricultural district, and 
all the reflection which I have since given 
to the subject, confirms me in the opinion 
which I then expressed. These obserya- 
tions, I think, are sufficient to defend me 
against any charge of inconsistency. But 
before I leave this part of the subject, I 
think it right to say further, that I am 
prepared to vote for a fixed duty on corn; 
but I confess that when I look to the state 
of the country—when I see how great are 
the evils arising from the continuance of 
this struggle—how rapidly the time is 
going in which, in my opinion, such a 
measure would be accepted as satisfactory, [ 
am bound to add that though now Iam pre- 
pared to vote for the imposition of a fixed 
duty, Ido not pledge myself that I will 
hereafter adhere to such a course. I do 
not know that any one could have antici- 
pated the progress of events which have 
proceeded with so much rapidity within 
the last few years, and, looking to this, I 
can anticipate a future time when com- 
promise on this subject must be regarded 
as neither safe nor practicable; and [ 
think that gentlemen connected with the 
landed interest would do well to consider 
that there may be now many persons who 
are prepared to vote for a remission of all 
duties on corn, who would not object to 
such a compromise. But it is doubtful 
how long such a feeling will continue. 
There is only one other point connected 
with this part of the subject with which I 
will trouble the House, namely the peculiar 
circumstances of the time which calls upon 
us to consider thissubject. I do not think 
that any reflecting person, looks to the 
state of the country, and to the deep and 
widely spread feeling of dissatisfaction 
which prevails, without experiencing some 
apprehension and alarm. Does any man 


doubt that there is daily spreading among 
the middle classes of this country a feeling 
that they are treated with injustice, and 





that with the view to the interest of a par- 
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ticular class, this Jaw is maintained, which 


sacrifices the interest and well being of 


all other classes of the community, and 
exposes them to injury and injustice ? 
Can any man doubt that such a feeling is 
rapidly spreading among the middle 
classes? You may tell me that the pre- 
valence of such a feeling is owing to the 
acts of agitators, and that there are de- 
signing men, and that, although their 
acts may produce great effect, you cannot 
yield to agitators, Is this the case? Sup- 
pose I should agree with you in this as- 
sumption, for the sake of argument, and 
that those persons who so act are in- 
fluenced and actuated by improper motives 
and that these designing men, who make 
such representations, are not to be listened 

to by you? I would ask any man in- 

terested in agricultural pursuits whether, 

recognising that right of discussion which 

prevails in this country, and the publicity 

that is consequent upon it, he can prevent 
representations going forth to the people, 

and those representations gaining credit 
to such an extent, as is calculated to pro- 

duce the most serious consequences. I 

presented last evening a petition from my 

own constituents, the language of which I 

confess struck me very forcibly, and it 

was expressed in very brief and forcible 

terms. They said in this petition that the 

obvious object of the Corn-laws was to. 
render corn scarce and dear, and that 

their being enacted and continued was 

contrary to common sense, they therefore | 
called upon the House to repeal them. | 
Will any man deny that, if he regards the | 
matter in a common sense point of view, 
the Corn-laws were apparently enacted to | 
restrain the importation of foreign corn, 

and that therefore their object is to render | 
corn dear. I say that it is undoubtedly the | 
object of these laws to prevent the im- | 
portation of corn, and, therefore, pro tanto 
to keep up prices, and to render it dear. 
This, I say, is the view that would be 
taken of the matter in the first flush. You | 
may reply, “this indeed is the apparent | 
intention of the Jaw, but it is not its real | 
object, but that in the long run the in. | 
terest of the consumer as well as the in- 
terests of the producer require their con- 
tinuance.” { know that Gentlemen op- 
posite will not agree in the view that I 
take of the matter, but I will suppose that 
the argument that I have just put, and 
which I know will be supported by many 
Gentlemen opposite is the correct view of 
VOL, LXIX, {2hir'} 
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the case, and that by some elaborate pro- 
cess of reasoning it can be shown that the 
object of the Jaw is not to make corn dear, 
but, I will venture to say, that no man in 
his senses can say that this is not in the first 
instance and first view of the law its ap- 
parent object. But, in the present temper 
of the people of this country, argue the 
matter as you like, and as skilfully and 
profoundly as you can, you cannot satisfy 
the people that the object of the law is 
not to restrict the supply of corn, and 
thus render it dear,and that those who have 
the main influence in legislating in both 
Houses, have a direct influence in re- 
stricting the supply of corn, and in making 
it dear. However just your argument 
may be, and however well founded it may 
appear, be assured, you never will be able 
to persuade the people that there is not 
some sinister interest at the bottom of 
your support of those laws. I agree with 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
that this is a mistaken view of the case, 
and that the fact is, that gentlemen who 
have land in the country are misled by an 
unconscious bias when they reason ona 
subject in which their own interests are 
involved. For my own part I believe that 
they honestly and sincerely entertain the 
opinions which they express on this sub- 
ject; but I ask any one whether they 
will convince the people of this country 
that this is the case, and that, after the 
often repeated arguments that have been 
urged on both sides, they can hope to 
convince the people that this is the case ? 
If not, and if the persuasion is daily gain- 
ing ground, that the middle classes are 
treated with injustice, and that this is 
done for the sake of only one particular 
class—if such an opinion be rapidly gain- 
ing ground, I ask any man of reflection, 
and putting aside all party considerations, 
whether this must not be attended with 


' the most serious danger to the institutions 


of the country? Can the institutions of 
the country be safe if they do not stand 
in the confidence of the people, and is 
anything so calculated to undermine them 
as the prevalence of such a belief? Can 
anything tend more to alienate the differ- 
ent classes of the community from the 
Legislature, and can anything, if this be 
allowed to go, be attended with more fatal 
consequences? I think that every hon. 
Gentleman will agree—whatever may be 
his peculiar views as to the policy of the 
Corn-laws—that the continuance of the 
G 
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present struggle is an unmixed evil, 
which, if allowed to continue, must end in 
consequences of the most serious kind. 
And can you put an end to it? No one, 
I presume, can suppose that you can stop 
it while the Corn-laws remain as they are. 
No man in his senses can suppose that 
any Government, or any combination of 
men, be it as powerful as it may be, can 
put a stop to the prevalent feeling of dis- 
content, or put an end to the demands for 
an alteration of the law. Both the feeling 
and the demand must continue while you 
endeavour to maintain the law as it is on 
the statute book. Before coming to a 
determination to maintain this struggle, 
I think it would be well for those gentle- 
men who, like myself, are deeply interested 
in the well-being of agriculture, and in 
the landed interest to well consider these 
two questions. In the first place, whether 
you can hope to maintain the present law 
—and in the second place, if you can, 
whether the object in view is worth con- 
tending for? Now, taking the latter 
question, as to whether the object is worth 
contending for. You recently altered the 
Corn-laws ; vow | ask whether it has been 
attended with any beneficial result to the 
landed interest, or whether they have not 
most deeply suffered since this took place ? 
I believe that there is no difference of 
opinion as to the intensity of the distress 
which now prevails smong the agricultural 
interest. Indeed, last night the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, declared that the agri- 
cultural interest was actually in a worse 
situation than it was in 1835, In fact the 
farmer, in a comparatively scarce year, is 
only receiving the prices of an abundant 
year, and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
said that he did not believe that this arose 
from the operation of the Corn-law. But 
I ask, is not the same language heard 
under all Corn-laws? From 1815 you 
have adhered to a system of protection, 
and I ask landed Gentlemen whether, 
during the whole of that period, they have 
not constantly been mocked, under the 
operation of these laws, with prospects, of 
continued prosperity which they never 
obtained. After going on for a long time, 
the law of 1815 was condemned by most 
Gentlemen who had at all reflected on the 
subject. The Legislature abolished that 
law, and another law subsequently also 
condemned by its advocates and _pro- 
moters, was then passed. The right hon. 
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Baronet who is now at the head of the 
Government was the representative of the 
Government in this House when the act 
of 1828 was passed. This, we were told, 
was to remedy the act of 1815, and that 
agriculture would be better off under its 
operation than it had hitherto been. | 
dissented from this view of the subject, 
and voted with the hon. Member for 
Montrose, and a small minority, for a 
fixed duty. This measure, however, 
passed ; and this law was in force for 
some years when the right hon. Baronet, 
the author of it, came forward last year 
and told the House that it could not be 
longer maintained, as it worked ill for 
both agriculture and the consumer, and 
he, therefore, proposed a change. A 
change took place, and what has been the 
result? Is the condition of agriculturists 
improved? Decidedly not. [Cheers.] | 
understand the nature of that cheer, and 
that the hon. Gentleman means to imply 
that too much was done last year in the 
way of concession ; but I think that the 
hon. Member was most ably answered, by 
anticipation, last night by the right hon, 
Gentleman, the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, who said that the lowness 
of prices was not caused by the change in 
the law, for that if the law had not beea 
altered the price of corn would have been 
lower than it now was or had been during 
the year. The right hon, Gentleman said 
very fairly that the old law held out a 
most injurious inducement to the import- 
ers of corn not to introduce their corn into 
the market until the last moment, and 
until prices had reached the highest 
range, and that, therefore, if the old law 
had been in force instead of the measure 
of last year, the corn would have been 
brought in in a mass instead of gradually, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said was 
the case last year, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that if the old law had been 
in force last year, that only one-eighteenth 
part of the quantity would have come into 
the market at the price at which the bulk 
of the foreign corn was brought into it 
under the new law. This, I admit, is 4 
valid argument, and I concur with him that 
the change in the Jaw is so far advan- 
tageous to the landed interest, and that 
there is not near so great an inducement 
as formerly to the importer to keep back 
his corn from the market until the farthest 
point has been reached. But I wish 
know, if this is to be taken asa well- 
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founded argument for the diminution of 


the duty, whether it be not an equally | 


well-founded argument for a further re- 
duction of duty. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite attended to this part of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, they would 
find it full of instruction. The right hon. 
Gentleman took a certain period of time 
previous to what he called the week of the 
greatest delivery, when the extreme point 
is attained, and he said that in 1841 only 
45,000 quarters was imported, while in 
the week of the greatest delivery 1,914,000 
was imported. The case last year was 
very different, said the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for as much as 850,000 quarters 
were entered for introduction previous to 
the week of the greatest delivery, while in 
that week 1,354,000 were entered. This 
large influx of corn took place, be it re- 
membered, just previous to the harvest, 
and coming in in such a way, must be 
very injurious to the producer. If the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman is a 
just one in favour of the measure of last 
year, does it not follow that you should 
not hold out inducements to the importer 
not to keep back his corn until the week 
of the greatest delivery. No doubt, while 
the state and the produce of the harvest 
is uncertain there is an inducement to the 
importer to keep back his corn from the 
market; but while you unduly strengthen 
these inducements, you make him carry 
too far what was a legitimate inducement 
before. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
comparing the present law with the former 
law, was only enforcing the arguments, 
with much greater ability than I could, 
which I and others have repeatedly urged 
upon the attention of the House. The 
force of this argument is to show the inex- 
pediency of holding out these artificial in- 
ducements to persons to keep back their 
corn until a great rise in prices took place ; 
while no doubt the anticipations as to the 
future state of the harvest would be quite 
sufficient. If, by your system of fluctuat- 
ing duties, you add to this inducement to 
keep back the supply of corn from the 
market, you derange the whole equili- 
brium of the trade, and produce that state 
of things which the right hon. Gentleman 
said occurred at that period, which he so 
happily described as the week of the 
greatest delivery, when prices obtained 
their maximum, and when the farmer was 
going to introduce his new crop into the 
market. If the right hon. Gentleman 
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was right as to his view of the operation of 
the law, he should at once use his best 
exertions to get rid of this artificial system 
of fluctuating duties, and should endeavour 
to restore the trade in corn to its natural 
state, and not make the duty vary accord- 
ing to the prices in the market. I con- 
tend, therefore, thai it is for the advantage 
of gentlemen connected with the landed 
interest to get rid as soon as possible ofa 
system which they suppose is advantage- 
ous. But I ask, do gentlemen really 
suppose that this struggle can be main- 
tained, and that this law can be continu- 
ed, when there is a constant progress of 
opinion, and when there is a certain and 
irresistible tendency to change in the 
whole system? And if we look back for a 
few years, circumstances will clearly show 
this. In the year 1828, there was only a 
small minority of twenty-seven for my hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose’s propo- 
sal for a fixed duty of ten shillings. But 
what is the state of feeling in the House 
and the country on the subject at present ? 
If we look on the state of public opinion 
that was indicated by the fact of the great 
number of petitions, most numerously 
signed, that have been presented to the 
House on this subject from almost all the 
important towns in the country, what an 
indication of public opinion is manifested ? 
Again, the House is probably aware that 
in many large towns requisitions have been 
got up by the constituency to their repre- 
sentatives, calling upon them to support 
the motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton. Such a requisition 
has been forwarded to my hon. Colleague 
and myself, and it is signed by two-thirds 
of the number of electors that ever voted 
at an election for that place. This strong 
expression of public opinion on the part 
of the inhabitants of Sunderland did not 
emanate from a body wanting in intelli- 
gence or public spirit. A similar feeling 
has been strongly shown in every place 
connected with the trade and manufactures 
of the country, and it is not confined to 
them, but is daily spreading among the 
tenantry of the country. In the county 
which | formerly had the honour to repre- 
sent there exists the strongest indications 
on the part of the tenantry of a wish for a 
change in the system, and I believe that 
indications of the same kind elsewhere 
present themselves. I ask you therefore, 
whether common sense or prudence should 
not induce you to put an end to this 
G2 
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struggle, and take warning by the past, 
remembering that late concessions are al- 
ways unsatisfactory, and that if you are 
anxious to make terms that you should do 
so at as early a period as possible. I 
would ask Gentlemen opposite whether 
they feel secure in following the right hon. 
Baronet. Look to his previous conduct ? 
Has it not ever been his course that when 
he has felt it necessary to consider the 
great question of the time being, that he 
has been a day too late. Was it not the 
case with the Catholic question. Was it 
not so with the great question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, when he refused in the 
first instance to make any concession. 
Was it not so with the Corn-law in 1828, 
when I believe the country would have 
been grateful for a fixed duty of 10s., and 
would have accepted it, [ believe, as a 
permanent scttlement of the question, and 
we never should have had the matter agi- 
tated as it hasbeen. In 1841, I believe, 
the fixed duty of 8s. would have been 
thankfully received. I am persuaded that 
this would not be the case now, but I be- 
lieve that a lower amount of duty—for 
instance, of 4s. or 5s., would be still ac- 
cepted. But I warn you, if you refuse tine 
present opportunity of settling the ques- 
tion, by the adoption of such a step, you 
will, if you delay, not be very likely to be 
able to settle by continuing any duty 
whatever. I tell you, if you endeavour to 
continue the present Jaw you will have a 
repetition of what took place on the Ca- 
tholic question and on that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and you will have the 
right hon. Baronet, as he did with respect 
to the act of 1828, make the alteration 
when it suitshis own purposes. You must 
have him, although you place little or no 
confidence in him; for you are well aware 
that without him you would be powerless 
to resist. Depend upon it he upon whom 
you rely will throw you overboard; and 
in pointing out to you the necessity of 
changing the system, he will tell you that 
it is better to do the thing handsomely ; 
and, as he did in the Catholic question, 
do all at once for the settlement of the 
question. Depend upon it, on the occur- 


rence of the first bad harvest, this will be 
the result. These are the reasons which 
induce me to support the motion of my 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. Blackstone said, that seeing the 
difference of opinion which existed amongst 
the various speakers who had supported 
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this motion, including the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had brought it 
forward, the hon. Member for Notting. 
ham, and the noble Lord who had just sat 
down, all of whom had declared that they 
had different objects in view, he could 
not think that any practical result could 
follow the proposition for going into com- 
mittee, which would embrace such hete- 
rogeneous opinions. The noble Lord who 
had just sat down was anxious for a 
moderate fixed duty below that which had 
been proposed by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, and 
talked of a fixed duty of 5s. as one which 
would be accepted by the nation at large ; 
and the noble Lord’s reasons were, that 
such a fixed duty would add greatly to 
the impoverished finances of the country, 
and would raise an ample revenue to meet 
the exigencies of the Crown; but what 
amount of quarters of foreign corn was 
the noble Lord anxious to introduce by 
these means into this country? Why, if 
4,000,000 quarters were imported at a ds, 
fixed duty, the noble Lord would only 
augment the revenue by 1,000,000/. pe- 
annum. Under the existing law he ber 
lieved that last year there had been raised 
as stated last night by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, a sum of about 1,500,000/. or 
500,000/. more than the noble Lord could 
expect from his fixed duty. He had been 
rather anxious to address a few observa- 
tions to the House, after the speech of 
his right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, because his right 
hon. Friend had been kind enough to 
allude to a reply he had made to some of 
his statements. He did not know whether 
his right hon. Friend was now in his place, 
but if so, he begged to congratulate him 
on the altered tone of the speech he made 
last evening as compared with that he had 
delivered on the same subject at the 
beginning of the present Session. He 
(Mr. Blackstone) had, with some degree of 
pleasure and delight, heard his right hon. 
Friend abandon those hacknied expres- 
sions about free-trade by which he here- 
tofore had endeavoured to elicit cheers 
from the hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House, and declare at last 
that the agricultural interests were in @ 
great state of depression. His right hon. 
Friend had taken that different tone and 
had alluded to the alarm and fearful state 
of the agricultural interests, The right 
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hon. Gentleman had in eloquent terms 
told the House that the depression was 
great, and that the prices of agricultural 

roduce and commodities were lower than 
they hai been for the last sixty years. If 
his right hon. Friend spoke the sentiments 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, it would seem 
that they were at last alive to that 
great interest with which for some time 
past they had been tampering. He knew 
not how this had arisen, whether it were be- 
canse they had found foreign countries un- 
willing to alter their tariffs, or whether it 
was because they had found such a spirit 
and feeling prevailed in the country on the 
subject, as must command the respect and 
attention of any administration. But his 
right hon. Friend had stated, and from 
that statement he had dissented at the 
time it was made, that the corn-law passed 
last year had produced no depressing 
effect whatever upon prices, and that 
prices would have been much lower if the 
old law had still been in force and opera- 
tion. His right hon. Friend had stated 
further, that the new law had stopped 
speculation. These opinions he denied, 
and contended that it was the sun which 
had given the country an early harvest 
and not legislation, which had stopped 
speculation and prevented the ruin of the 
farmers. But looking to facts, he begged 
to ask what had been the intentions of her 
Majesty’s Government when they passed 
the measure of last year? The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
when he proposed the Income-tax, in the 
same breath told the House and the coun- 
try that he was by his other measures 
reducing the prices of all the necessaries 
of life—corn, meat, and other productions 
—and he remembered well, that when 
the right hon. Baronet brought forward 
the tariff, he congratulated himself in 
these terms :— 


“Tt is said that in making these reductions 
and inviting competition, we are beginning at 
the wrong end, My answer is, in the first 
place, we have reduced in a material degree 
the prices Of the necessaries of life; and if 
any man will compare the duties this day 
payable on foreign oats, wheat, and barley, 
with those payable if the old law was still in 
force, he must admit that there has been a 
very great diminution.” 


He contended, then, that it was the in- 
tention of her Majesty’s Government to 
teduce the price of corn; and that inten- 
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of these measures. He was not inclined 
to enter into a discussion of the harsh 
phrases applied to the agriculturists by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Though he 
widely differed in opinion from those hon. 
Gentlemen, he would not lend himself to 
such expressions as they had used; on 
the contrary, he desired to argue the 
question calmly, and to do every hon. 
Member the justice of believing that his 
opinion was conscientiously formed : while 
he hoped hon. Members would apply the 
same rule to the opinions he entertained. 
It was said they had now got wheat at 45s. 
a quarter, but their lands were not gone 
out of cultivation. It was not likely that 
a fall of prices in one year would cause 
the lands to go out of cultivation; but if 
the price of wheat were permanently re- 
duced the heavy and poor soils must be 
thrown out of cultivation, and many la- 
bourers in consequence would be thrown 
out of employment. The hon. Member 
for Salford opposite was reported in the 
Manchester Guardian to have stated at 
a meeting last year with regard to this 
subject, 

“Now, supposing a million of acres of 
land were thrown out of cultivation, a tax of 
4d, a quarter on the foreign corn imported 
would pay the wages of all the labourers 
thrown out of employment.” 

And yet the advocates of a fixed duty 
asked for a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on 
corn. [Mr. Brotherton, ‘I never said it,”] 
The newspaper in which the hon. Mem- 
ber was reported to have made this state- 
ment was in the confidence of the Anti 
Corn-law League, and, therefore, he had 
concluded it to be correct. He would, 
however, of course, accept the hon. Mem- 
ber’s repudiation of the report. The noble 
Lord (Lord Howick) who had just spcken 
had stated that the tenant farmers were in 
favour of a free trade in corn. He felt 
bound to state that there was some degree 
of truth in this. They did not hold this 
opinion from any desire of having a free 
trade in corn, and of having all protection 
removed from agriculture, but he feared it 
was from another spirit, which he was 
afraid was now deeply rooted amongst the 
agriculturists—that the change affecting 
their interests made by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been so great that they 
looked to the future in a state of the ut- 
most despair, and conceived that there 
was so much doubt as to the line of con- 
duct which her Majesty’s Ministers would 








pursue hereafter that they would rather at 
once see the end come than wait in sus- 
pense and die by inches. It was probable 
that want of confidence in her Majesty's 
Ministers had given rise to this opinion. 
There was another feeling also strongly 
growing up amongst the farmers, which he 
deeply regretted—that they had been de- 
ceived in their attempts to save themselves 
from destitution by the resident gentry 
and nobility—the landlords, and those to 
whom they naturally looked up. The 
farmers bad not only met with no support 
when they had looked for it from the 
landed gentry, but had been treated with 
every possible coldness and neglect. This 
was a deep-rooted feeling, and had given 
rise to the sentiments expressed at the 
meeting at the county town of Hertford. 
The same feeling was visible in Berkshire. 
In the petition sent up from Wallingford 
in favour of protection to the farmers, he 
blushed to say that hardly a single ma- 
gistrate had affixed his name to it. This 
was a melancholy contrast to the feeling 
exhibited when the country bad been ap- 
pealed to on the same ground at the last 
general election. The magistrates and 
geatry had then been forward to come 
and turn out the Administration which 
had shown such extreme hostility to the 
landed interest, and had then been ready 
enough to urge on their tenants to the 
same course; but now the case was dif- 
ferent; the farmers of the country were 
now acting for themselves. He held that 
to be most disastrous. He saw on the 
Treasury bench the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kent. In former years that 
right hon, Gentleman would not have de- 
serted the farmers’ interest. He trusted 
that the feeling now evinced by the agri- 
culturists would be a deep warning to her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and show them that 
though they might stifle the voice of the 
gentry, yet the voice of the farmers, and 
those who employed the agricultural la- 
bourers, would be heard. They were now 
acting in opposition to those to whom they 
had formerly looked up, and he trusted 
that this would be an instructive lesson to 
the Ministry. 

Mr. Wallace had heard with much sur- 
ptise the speech of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down; it was a manly and a 
true speech, such as he had never heard 
from the Tory side of the House before. 
At last they had got a true and manly 
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the House, and he thought the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had done good 
by his gratuitous advice to the House in 
recommending to them temperate expres- 
sions, though he (Mr. Wallace) thought 
that hon, and learned Member needed the 
advice himself. He was no party to a 
fixed duty on corn ; first, because he be- 
lieved there ought not to be any such 
fixed duty; and, secondly, because he 
believed it could not be got. The people 
of this country were determined to havea 
free trade, and they sought no protection 
whatever. He had met a laird of Argyle- 
shire, a constituent of the hon. Member 
for that county (Mr. Campbell), and had 
asked him how he was getting on; and 
he replied that they were all ruined by 
the tariff, and that be should not vote for 
that hon. Member again. He should give 
his hearty support to the motion of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Borthwick moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. Campbell said, that having been so 
pointedly referred to by the hon. Member 
for Greenock, I feel Lam called upon to in- 
terpose for a moment, merely to say that | 
do not know, neither do I care, who the Ar- 
gylishire laird is who made the remarks to 
which the hon. Member had alluded. 
For my part, I can only say, that I am 
glad that any tenantry of mine sbould 
judge for themselves on these subjects. 
I will state what is the impression amongst 
my constituents on the question of free- 
trade. I may tell the House that mine is 
peculiarly a breeding county. When the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment brought forward his tariff, my 
constituents, who rear black cattle in great 
numbers, expressed much alarm, and re- 
quested I would oppose the Government 
proposition. I felt assured the tariff would 
not have the effect anticipated, and being 
so persuaded, I answered the appeal of 
my constituents by saying, that I could 
not vote according to their opinions. But 
this year, these very men admitted they 
were wrong, and that I was right. They 
now acknowledge that the success of com- 
merce is the best security for agricultural 
prosperity. I cordially supported the 
right hon. Baronet in the measure which 
he brought forward—my only regret being, 
that he did not go further. I say the 
price of cattle was quite enormous. It 
was a crying shame to this country. I 
looked upon it as a stain upon a Christian 
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country that the great article of food 
should have reached the extravagant and 
disgraceful price of 8d. and 9d. a pound. 
This I say, though deriving every farthing 
1 have from land. And, further, if any 
sacrifice were necessary to secure the com- 
forts of the people in this respect, I should 
not hesitate to make it. With regard to 
the anticipation of a repeal of the Corn- 
laws, I differ altogether as to the effect of 
such a step, from those aronnd me. | 
have no fear whatever of the repeal. 1 
am confident that in a few years we must 
see that repeal, and, if gradually effected, 
J am prepared for it. I only fear the im- 
mediate and total repeal. J think the 
effect of such a step would be to paralyse 
trade; but I confidently look forward to 
a modified system of repeal. I do not 
anticipate from such a change any de- 
preciation in the value of land. I think 
arepeal of these laws would be the means 
of increasing the energies of the agricul- 
tural body. Farmers would see, that 
quantity of produce must make up for the 
lower quality of price, or they must raise 
more corn to have the same amount of 
money. I am satisfied that the change 
would, on the whole, greatly benefit Eog- 
land. Lam satisfied, that the labouring 
population would be greatly benefitted by 
it The agricultural system must be 
changed. I have seen in this country 
noble fields ready for the sickle, which a 
puff of wind would injure, and two or 
three labourers cutting away at a corner. 
Such is the slovenly system pursued. If 
farmers had a little more difficulty in pay- 
ing their rent they would display more 
energy. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the industry of the tenantry of Eng- 
land would be greatly increased, if they 
trusted more to their own recources, and 
did not look for securing a price for their 
produce to protection. Thege are my 
humble opinions, which I should not have 
troubled the House with, if I had not 
been challenged. Ican only congratulate 
the right hon. Baronet on the success, so 
far as he has gone, of his free-trade prin- 
ciples. 

Debate adjourned, and the House ad- 
journed at a quarter past twelve. 
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Private.—1" Faversham Navigation. 
Reported.—-Newport (Monmouth) Gas; Norland Estate 
Improvement. 

Petitrons Presentsv. By the Earl of Radnor, from 
Arbroath and Othery, for the Total and Immediate Repeal 
of the Corn Laws; also from W. H. Stuckey, for Inquiry 
into his plan for Filtering Water.—By Viscount Strangford, 
from the Clergy of East Kent, against the Tithe Commu- 
tation Act.—By the Marquess of Clanricarde, and the 
Earl of Clare, from six places, against the Irish Poor 
Law.—By the Marq of Lansd , from the North 
Wilts Reform Association, against the Registration of 
Voters Act.—By Lord Cottenham, from Chester, against 
the Bankruptey Act.—By the Earl of Stanhope, from 
Bucks, for Protection to the Industrious Classes of the 
United Kingdom. 





Repzat or THE Union — MIsREpre- 
SENTATION.] Lord Brougham said, that 
it was necessary for him to correct a gross 
misrepresentation concerning anoble Friend 
of his, formerly Lord Althorp, who had been 
referred to on that question which was so 
ably brought before their Lordships by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Roden) on Tues- 
day evening. It had been represented, 
that his noble Friend had declared, that if 
all the Irish Members were for the repeal 
of the union, he should be for granting that 
repeal ; that was to say, assenting to the 
dismemberment of the empire. Never 
was there a more entire or a more gross 
misrepresentation, and he had the autho- 
rity of his noble Friend himself, who was 
unable to attend in his place, to say so. 
He should be sorry, after hearing such a 
statement, that a single day should pass 
without setting it right. It implied that 
his noble Friend had tempted the Irish 
Members to come over to the repeal by 
holding out to them the hope of succeed- 
ing in such a detestable, if not grossly 
absurd scheme. It was almost impossible 
to conceive how such a fancy came into ex- 
istence ; but as there was generally some 
foundation for every such fabrication, how- 
ever false, in this case the foundation was 
this—some hon. Member, when his noble 
Friend had made the declaration that civil 
war itself would be preferable to the dis- 
memberment and destruction of the empire 
—some hon. Member had put the case, that 
supposing all the Irish Members were favour- 
able to the repeal, and asked what his noble 
Friend would do then? His noble Friend 
had given the only answer which a states- 
man could give to such an absurd question. 
His noble Friend had said, he would wait 
till that time came, and then he would tell 
the hon. Member what he would do. His 
noble Friend probably remembered what 
happened as to the union with Scotland. 
Ten years after the union with that coun- 
try, the Scotch Members had voted for 
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the repeal of the union. It happened, that 
they were aggrieved by some tax. [The 
Lord Chancedor : “ The malt-tax.”| And 
they thought it right to vote for the repeal 
of the union. But if all the Irish Mem- 
bers were, on account of the Poor-law, or 
on any other account, to imitate the Scotch 
Members on Lord Seaford’s motion, and 
vote for the repeal of the union, the con- 
sequence would be that all the English, 
Welsh, and Scotch would only stand more 
firmly together, to preserve unimpaired 
the integrity of the empire. 

Lord Campbell agreed with all the sen- 
timents of his noble and learned Friend, 
but he rose to set him right on an his- 
torical fact. The Repeal of the Union 
with Scotland had been moved in that 
House, and lost by only a majority of one. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that nobody 
in his senses could suppose that Lord 
Althorp had ever given so absurd an 
answer. 


Corn Laws — BuckInGHAMSHIRE 
MeetinG.] Earl Stanhope said, that in 
presenting, in pursuance of the notice 
which he had given, the petition from 
the county meeting recently held at Ayles- 
bury, it was not his intention to trouble 
their Lordships at any length; but he 
trusted that he might be permitted to 
make a few observations, in justice, not 
only to the petitioners, but also to the 
subject, which was of extreme and para- 
mount importance. ‘This petition was the 
more justly entitled to be considered, as 
the real, genuine, unbiassed expression of 
the opinion of the farmers of that county, 
in consequence of a circumstance which, 
in all other respects, he must lament, 
namely, that the meeting from which this 
petition proceeded, was not suggested, or 
supported, or presided over, by any of the 
great landed proprietors of Buckingham- 
shire. It had, therefore, been shown by this 
memorable example that the farmers of 
Bockinghamshire would not act with that 
servile submission to their landlords which 
had so frequently, but so unjustly, been 
charged against them, and that they did not 
consider the Corn-law to be what it was 
constantly, but falsely, represented to be, 
a landlord’s question, in which the tenants 
had no interest whatever. The Corn-law 
was primarily a labourer’s question. It 
had immediate, and direct, and most im- 
portant iufluence, both in the employment 
and the remuneration of labour. One of 
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the first as well as the most calamitous 
effects which arose from a depression of 
agriculture was a diminution in the means 
of employing labourers, and a decrease 
in the amount of wages, and this had 
recently been the case in different counties 
in which the labourers received a scanty 
pittance of 9s. a week, but which pittance, 
scanty as it was, had now been re- 
duced to 7s. a week. He held that 
the labouring classes whether employed 
in agriculture or in any other occu- 
pation, had an undoubted right to de- 
mand full and effectual protection of their 
interests, and that it was not only their 
right, but their bounden duty to oppose, 
by all legal and constitutional means, any 
measure which would tend either to de- 
ptive them of employment or to diminish 
their wages. This was also a farmer's 
question, for those who employed their 
capital, their skill, and industry, in the 
cultivation of the soil, had as good a 
right to some return for their capital as 
if they had embarked it in cotton mills, 
or any other manufacture. He said, that 
they had a better right, incsmuch as they 
contributed—which the manufacturers did 
not, in any fair or just proportion—to the 
support of those workmen who might be 
deprived of employment, whether through 
the introduction of new machinery or 
from depression of trade, and because 
their distresses could not be attributed, as 
was the case in manufactures, to over spe+ 
culation and over production, which natu- 
rally tended to glut the market. But were it 
solely or exclusively a landlord’s question, 
he should wish to know whether a land- 
lord who invested money in land and 
farm buildings had not as much claim for 
a return for his capital as if he had in- 
vested it in the public funds; and their 
Lordships must be aware that if rents 
were not paid the dividends would cease 
to be paid also. Notwithstanding this 
community of interests in the agricultural 
classes, this petition was not adopted 
unanimously nor without free discussion, 
nor without having heard the arguments 
of a noble Earl who was an advocate for 
free trade and of an hon. Baronet who 
was in favour of protection. That meet+ 
ing exhibited a striking contrast to those 
held by the advocates of free trade in 
corn, where no freedom of discussion ex- 
isted and where no speech could be 
delivered in opposition to the views there 
entertained, without. the speaker either 
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being silenced or ejected by the chairman. 
But this objection was taken. It was 
said, this meeting ought to have take n 
place last year, when the Corn Bill and 
the new tariff were still in progress. He 
would fully admit that such might be the 
case, but he doubted whether, at the time 
those measures were in progress, the agri- 
cultural classes in general were sufficiently 
enlightened on the subject. Now, he 
(Earl Stanhope) said, that at no period 
ought they to be so active and so ener- 
getic in their own defence as at the 
present moment. If the meeting had 
been held last year, the opinion then 
expressed would have been founded ona 
just and reasonable anticipation of the 
results which the measures now before 
Parliament were calculated to produce; 
but in the present case they had proceeded 
on the bitter experience of destructive 
and disastrous effects of those measures. 
Another assertion was, that the meeting 
was premature, Could it be premature to 
hold a county meeting in defence of agri- 
culture when they knew that a depression 
of from 20 to 30 per cent. had taken place 
in all articles of agricultural produce, 
and when they knew in many instances 
that no rent for land could be paid ex- 
cept from the capital of the tenant? 
They knew, too, that tenants who had 
left their farms were unwilling to take 
others at any rent, and that with a maxi- 
mum duty of 20s. foreign wheat was now 
sold at Liverpool at a profit of 3s, But 
this was not all—they were threatened 


with the introduction of a Canada Corn | 


bill, which, as far as regarded the whole 
continent of North America, would en- 
tirely abrogate the Corn-law of last Session 
and establish in its place a low fixed duty. 
It was said that the last harvest was an 
abundant one. He denied that it was so 
in the large corn growing counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and that part of 
Kent in which he resided. If the harvest 
had been abundant could there have been 
such an importation as three millions of 
foreign corn. In 1834 the price of corn 
was as low as at present, but then, for 
the three preceding years the harvests 
had been deficient. The present depres- 
sion’of price was solely attributable to the 
new Corn-law. Those who recommended 
delay and procrastination, and who 
thought that county meetings were pre- 
matute—were they aware of the result 
Which might be anticipated if such meet. 
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ings should be too;long delayed. Amongst 
the various evils and grievances which 
now afflicted and alarmed the country, 
there was not one which might not be 
remedied by legislative interference, and 
such being the case, redress could not be 
refused without the most flagrant injustice, 
and could not be delayed without imminent 
danger to all classes of the community ; 
and it required not the gift of prophecy 
to see if these evils should be left unreme- 
died, and county meetings should then be 
held, that those meetings would not 
content themselves with demanding as 
was done in the county of Bucks, the 
restoration of the former protection to 
native industry, but that they would 
require that organic change in the consti- 
tution which whatever dangers might 
attend it, would still appear to be prefer- 
able to the continuance of the present 
system. It had been said at the Anti 
Corn-law League, that the speakers at 
this meeting were the advocates of mono- 
poly. Those who made that assertion 
were ignorant of the signification of the 
word monopoly. If any degree of pro- 
tection, however, moderate, was to be 
called monopoly, he would wish to know 
what trade, what occupation in this 
country did not deserve to be called a 
monopoly? The two principles on which 
this petition was founded, were protection 
to native industry against the competition 
of foreigners, who paid a much less amount 
of taxation than we did, and that it was 
the paramount duty of the Government 
to provide profitable employment for the 
people. He had no doubt that these 
principles, founded as they were in truth 
and reason, would ultimately prevail over 
all the flimsy theories of the present age— 
and that they would be reasserted and re- 
sumed in all their original strength, but 
he believed that could not be accomplished 
until the evils of the present system should 
be further demonstrated to the country— 
and until the country had passed through 
a series of sufferings greater than those 
by which any other nation had ever been 
visited. ‘The noble Earl concluded by 
moving that the petition do lie on the 
Table. 

The Duke of Buckingham begged to 
give the petition his warmest support. He 
entertained a firm conviction that the 
measure of the Government last year had 
been in the highest degree prejudicial to 
the agricultural interest, aud he was there- 
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fore not at all surprised at the demand 
made by the farmers for that protection 
to which they justly considered themselves 
entitled. When he looked back to that 
measure he remembered perfectly well that 
he had warned his noble Friends that their 
measure would be altogether unsatisfactory 
to all parties; that while it would in no 
degree satisfy the opponents of the Corn- 
law of that period, it would inflict upon 
the farming interest extreme loss and suf- 
fering. He had since found no reason to 
_alter the opinion he then expressed ; on 
the contrary, he had become more and 
more convinced of the accuracy of that 
opinion, namely, that the alteration of the 
law, while it satisfied no party, would be 
greatly prejudicial to the agriculturists. 
He wished the noble Duke, who repre- 
sented the Government in that House, 
would adopt, in reference to the existing 
Anti-Corn-law agitation, the same firm 
language which the other night he had, 
at so timely a period, made use of with 
respect to another species of agitation 
which was disturbing the sister country. 
He greatly wished that the noble Duke, 
or some Member of the Government would 
come forward, and at once and distinctly 
state what were their intentions as to the 
present Corn-law; and state whether or 
no it was their purpose to abide by that 
law as it now stood, and not to suffer any 
further alteration. Bad as that law in its 
altered shape was, yet it was better than 
the free trade which was so loudly advo- 
cated; and, at all events, it was in the 
highest degree desirable that the Govern- 
meat should definitively and explicitly let 
the agriculturists and the country know 
what their real intentions were. Before 
he sat down, he must add one word; the 
noble Earl had stated that the meeting in 
question had not been attended by the 
Jeading landed proprietors of the county ; 
the fault that it had not been so attended 
lay with the noble Earl himself, if the 
noble Earl had communicated his inten- 
tions to the gentry of the county, no doubt 
he would have been supported by the 
presence of the landed proprietors on 
that occasion, When a county meeting 
was called, the noble Earl must be aware 
that it was-usual to communicate with the 
gentlemen of the county upon the subject 
previously ; but he es reason to believe 
that, except in one or two cases, his noble 
Friend had not adopted this course on the 
occasion in question. The only intelli- 
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gence which reached the gentry of the 
county as to the intentions of the noble 
Earl was through the medium of the news. 
papers; and the noble Earl must, there- 
fore, lay the blame of the omission he had 
pointed out, not upon the landowners of 
Buckinghamshire, but upon the want of 
courtesy of which, though of course, with 
no discourteous motives, he was himself 
chargeable in reference to them. On the 
occasion referred to, he would add, there 
was no sort of influence made use of, but 
every farmer present expressed his opin- 
ions boldly and freely. He gave his full 
adhesion to the honesty of purpose which 
pervaded that meeting, and he only re- 
gretted that, in consequence of the mis- 
management of the noble Earl himself, 
there had not been thousands present, 
instead of hundreds, 

Earl Stanhope was delighted at the sen- 
timents expressed upon the subject by the 
noble Duke. The only reason why he 
had not applied upon the occasion referred 
to for the inestimable assistance of the 
noble Duke was, that he considered he 
stood no chance of being favoured with 
his assistance any more or: that than oo 
certain other occasions in which he had 
solicited the co-operation of the noble 
Duke, in reference, for instance, to the 
Society for the Protection of British In- 
dustry, to which he had unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to induce the noble Duke to 
lend the sanction of his influential name. 
If the roble Duke had not been indisposed 
to support his (Earl Stanhope’s) well- 
known views, why had he not come to 
support him at that meeting? For him- 
self he must say, that he did not antici- 
pate the support of either of the great 
contending parties, until their pockets 
were thoroughly emptied, which he had 
reason to believe would very soon be the 
case. 

The Duke of Buckingham readily ad- 
mitted that he had declined the honour of 
becoming a Member of the society of 
which the noble Earl was president; but 
he had done so because he did not think 
it was likely to be a useful society; and 
he jwas not aware that it had yet effected 
any good; but that was no reason why 
the noble Earl should suppose if he had 
invited him in the usual way that he would 
not have attended and given him his sup- 
port at the county meeting. No commu 
nication had been made, except in a few 








cases, with the gentlemen of Buckingham- 
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shire. That being the case, as the noble 
Earl admitted, he must repeat that the 
county had not been treated very courte- 
ously by the noble Earl, He did not 
mean to charge the noble Earl with dis- 
courtesy, but he considered that he had 
acted a mistaken part on the occasion. If 
he had called the meeting in the usual 
way he would readily have attended it. 
Earl Fitzwilliam asked whether the 
noble Baron opposite, the President of the 
Council (who had risen in advance to the 
Table), were going tospeak. [Lord Wharn- 
cliffe: ‘ No.”) What not speak! He 
must confess himself altogether surprised. 
What! when the noble Duke opposite, 
himself once connected with the Govern. 
ment, by whose influence and the influ- 
ence of whose principles the Government 
at the ‘late election had been enabled to 
take such a position had been enabled to 
return to Parliament a House of Com- 
mons, which might be considered, par 
excellence, the landlords’ House of Com- 
mons, when this noble Duke put to the 
Government, his quondam associates and 
protogés, a distinct question as to what 
were their intentions with respect to a 
matter in which he and his Friends in the 
landlords’ House of Commons were so in- 
terested—considering, too, that it was a 
question upon a subject now actually be- 
fore Parliament for consideration, it was 
really most surprising, most extraordinary, 
that neither the noble Baron, nor the no- 
ble Duke, nor the noble Earl, nor any of 
the seven or eight Members of the Govern- 
ment who were then sitting on the opposite 
Benches, would condescend to make the 
noble Duke who asked them whether they 
meant to make any further alteration in 
the Corn-laws, the slightest answer. The 
noble Earl told them, that in some dis- 
tricts the farmers were quitting their farms 
in every direction, and would not take 
other farms, even though they might have 
them without paying rent. He told them 
that the miserable pittance lately received 
by the agricultural labourers of 9s. a-week, 
was being very generally reduced to the 
far more miserable pittance of 7s, a-week. 
Now, this was surely a frightful state of 
things. And here he would beg to suggest 
to the consideration of noble Lords, whe- 
ther the distress of the manufacturing 
districts was not one of the causes which 
had led to the fall of wages in the agricul- 
tural districts. If the noble Earl opposite 
had taken the advice which he gave him 
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some time ago, and had taken the chair at 
the board of guardians at Sevenoaks 
union, in one day the noble Earl would 
have discovered one source of the agricul- 
tural distress in the number of labourers 
who, having formerly left the agricultural 
for the manufacturing districts, were re- 
turning now to the agricultural districts, 
in consequence of the want of employment 
in the manufacturing districts. The noble 
Earl seemed very sure that Parliament 
had iu its own hands the remedy for all 
the evils which now afflicted the country. 
If so, the noble Earl was, in all proba- 
bility, prepared with some sketches of the 
legislative measures upon the various parts 
of this complicated subject, which the no- 
ble Earl thought would answer that end, 
and would really impart them to the 
House. For his own part, he was very 
glad that the Canada Corn Bill was to be 
introduced, against which the noble Earl 
protested ; he regarded it as a very clear 
and satisfactory indication of what were 
the intentions of the Government as to 
the Corn-laws. He agreed in an observa- 
tion that fell from the noble Duke, that 
nothing could be more injurious to the 
agricultural interest, both landlords and 
tenants, than the silence of her Majesty’s 
Government as to their future conduct 
with respect to the Corn-laws. 

Lord Wharncliffe had previously risen 
to move the adjournment of the House, 
as he was not aware that any question 
had been put to him, or to any other Mem- 
ber of her Majesty’s Government, by his 
noble Friend. If the noble Duke did ask 
any question, he should be most sorry to 
have shown any apparent want of respect 
in not answering; but having acted so 
recently together in the same Cabinet, he 
was sure that his noble Friend would 
acquit him of intending to show his noble 
Friend any want of respect. With respect 
to the question itself, which was repeated 
by the noble Earl, he could only say that 
he did not think that there was any neces- 
sity to give a further answer than had been 
given at the commencement of this Ses- 
sion, on the motion of the noble Lord op- 
posite, and a similar answer had been 
given in the House of Commons, that the 
Government did not intend to propose any 
further alteration in the Corn-law during 
the present Session. There was a debate 
at the present moment going on in the 
House of Commons on the subject, when 








the Government would give fresh assur- 
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ance on the subject, if necessary. He 
did not see what further answer could be 
given than that already given, that they 
did not intend to propose any alteration 
of the present law. He denied that the 
Canada Corn Bill was any alteration in 
the Corn-law of last year. He said this 
distinctly, for the measure was distinctly 
announced last year as a portion of the 
Government plan, and when the bill came 
to be discussed, he would undertake to 
show that, so far from this measure being 
likely to prove injurious to the farmer it 
would be advantageous to him, 

Lord Beaumont perfectly agreed with 
the noble Earl that the silence of the Go- 
vernment as to their future conduct with 
respect to the Corn-laws had been pro- 
ductive of great evil to the agricultural 
interest. 

The Duke of Wellington would remind 
the House that about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago he had stated that he had given 
notice himself last Session respecting the 
introduction of the Canada Corn Bill, 
but he now found that his noble Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
done so. Indeed, the noble Baron (Lord 
Monteagle) opposite admitted at the com- 
mencement of the Session that such no- 
tice had been given. 

The Earl of Radnor believed that such 
notice had been given, but still the agri- 
culturists might be taken by surprise by 
the extent of the measure ; but he had no 
wish to canvass the Canada Corn Bill at 
present. They had been told that the 
Corn-law of last year was only an experi- 
ment, and that it had not yet had a fair 
trial. Now he wished to know when it 
would be considered to have had a fair 
trial, so that they might deal with it ac- 
cordingly. For his part he was perfectly 
satisfied that it was altogether a failure. 
He was convinced that a great change was 
rapidly taking place in the minds of the 
agricultural class, as to the effect of the 
Corn-laws, and that the opinion was daily 
gaining ground among them that it was 
for their interest that there should be a 
change in the whole system. 

Lord Monteagle said that, in reference 
to what had fallen from the noble Duke, 
he recollected incidentally to have stated, 
in the early part of the Session, that he dis- 
tinctly understood that the Government had 
declared last year that they intended 
during the present year to introduce a 
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corn from Canada; but he confessed that 
he did not believe that either the Parlia. 
ment or the public could then at all an. 
ticipate its extent. He was not then 
acquainted with the nature of it, but now 
that he was, it should have his consent 
and entire support. While he was on his 
legs he would suggest to the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Buckingham), and other 
noble Lords who were such strenuous ad- 
vocates of protection to the agriculturists, 
that if they considered the subject fully, 
they would at last be satisfied, that as 
long as they asked for protection under a 
sliding-scale, that the operation would be 
the same, and that the speculators in corn 
would keep it back from the market until 
the duties were at the lowest point, when 
they would bring a much greater supply 
into the market than was immediately 
called for, or than the exigency of the 
case required ; when the result would be, 
that in consequence of this large quantity 
being swept into the market, their prices 
would most seriously and rapidly fall, and 
that at a period when the farmer felt it 
necessary to bring his new crop to market, 
This, he believed, would be found to be 
the inevitable result of all sliding-scales, 
He believed that within a very short period 
a serious and extensive change of opinion 
had taken place in the minds of agricul- 
turists on the subject of the Corn-laws. He 
was glad to learn that at the meeting at 
Aylesbury, when this petition was adopted, 
both parties had been listened to with the 
greatest attention, and that the opinions 
on both sides were fairly and candidly ex- 
pressed, and that the matter was fully dis- 
cussed; and all that he asked for, asa 
friend of a free-trade in corn, was that 
Opportunities should be afforded for dis- 
cussing the subject, and he had no fear as 
to the result. When he used the expres- 
sion free-trade in corn, he begged it to be 
distinctly understood that he included in 
it the imposition of any countervailing 
duties as an equivalent for any taxes that 
might be found to fall exclusively on any 
particular class, and still less did he except 
the imposition of a duty for the purposes 
of revenue. 

Earl Stanhope observed, that that was 
not the meaning the Anti Corn-law League 
attached to the term “a free trade in 
corn,” 

Lord Monteagle said, that he had 
nothing to do with the opinions enter- 
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stated were the principles to which he 
adhered. 

Lord Ashburton said, there was one 
admission of the noble Lord who had | 
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the landed interest. The principle on 


‘which he argued, was the difficulty of 


maintaining the sliding-scale if there were 
a real deficiency of supply. Suppose it 


last spoken in which he concurred, and | were to turn out that we did not produce 
it was most important that it should ; sufficient for our own consumption, a small 
be noted by the country, and especially | amount of grain from Canada would fill 
by the farmers: namely, that the present | up the deficiency, and prevent our markets 
depression of the value of agricultural | from being opened to the great and over- 
produce had no connexion whatever with | whelming supply from the Baltic. His 
the Corn-law of last year. That ad- | impression was, that the probable tendency 
mission was very important, and he fully | of the Canada Corn-bill would be to pro- 
concurred in the opinion that, if the old | tect the landed interest of this country 
Corn-law had remained in existence, the | against the corn that would otherwise 





same depreciation would have taken place; | 
it was not owing to any alteration of the | 
Corn-law, or to the Tariff, or to the im- | 
portation of cattle. There was another | 
part of the noble Lord’s statement in which | 
he concurred, and he had stated the same | 
opinion to their Lordships before the alter- 
ation of the Corn-law—that it was diffi- 
cult to keep up a sliding scale in the face 
of a constant deficiency of supply in corn. 
If they established the scale on the prin- 
ciple that the produce of the country was 
as ten, and the consumption as twelve or 
thirteen, it was clear that the speculator 
had only to wait his time, and he would be 
sure to come in at the low duty. That was 
the difficulty. What he maintained was, 
that the farmers of this country were en- 
titled, in some shape or other, to protec- 
tion, and to a protection about that given 
by the scale now existing; he thought it 
protected, perhaps, a little too high, and 
he should oppose any alteration for the 
extension of protection. But as to the 
power of protection persons might differ, 
and he should always be ready (without 
caring one straw about being reproach- 
ed with changing his opinion) to make 
a concession for the benefit of the 
country. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if any noble Lord could con- 
vince him that even the abolition of these 
laws, would be productive of benefit to the 
community, he would support the propo- 
sition, With regard to the alteration 
which was said to be coming, and which 
had been announced as part of the scheme 
of last year, if he could make up his mind 
that it was dealing unfairly as to the 
amount of protection to which the agri- 
cultural interest was entitled, he should 
not vote for it in any shape; but whilst it 
would, in his opinion, be of very slight 
Operation, as far as he could make out, 
the measure would be rather beneficial to 





come from the Baltic. 

Lord Brougham said, as noble Lords 
had stated that they retained their former 
opinion upon this subject, he rose merely 
to say, that there had not been any change 
in his opinion. At the same time, as his 
noble Friend had observed, if he found his 
Opinion to be wrong, he should feel no 
shame in abandoning it. He thought that 
corn was an unfit subject for taxation, and 
that if a tax was levied upon it at all, for 
a revenue, it should be taken at the mill, 
or on the farm, and not on importation, 
which raised the price of the whole, whilst 
the revenue was levied only on a part. 
He differed, however, from some who 
objected to the Corn-law. He did not 
agree with those who held that it was a 
religious question, except in the sense in 
which other similar questions might be 
called religious; and he did not consider 
that the question of “ cheap bread for the 
people” was involved in the Corn-law at all. 
He did not think that the abolition of the 
law would materially diminish the price of 
bread, though he thought it had a mate. 
rial tendency to enable the manufacturers 
to lower wages, and thereby indirectly it 
had a tendency to diminish the means of 
subsistence of the labouring classes. He 
differed, however, from another class of 
persons, who went about the country and 
told the agriculturists that the Corn-law 
lowered the price of food, and the manu- 
facturers that it raised it; whereas, they 
should, in good faith and in common 
sense, hold the same doctrine to both. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Scottanp—REPEAL OF THE Unron.] 
Lord Campbell said, he wished to correct 
an inaccuracy into which he had fallen, 
respecting the majority on the subject of 
the repeal of the Union with Scotland in 
1713. It appeared, that on the Ist of 
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June, 1713, a motion was made in that 
House for a dissolution of the Scottish 
union, when on a division there were, of 
peers present, fifty-four on one side, and 
fifty-four on the other; of the proxies, 
there were thirteen for the affirmative, and 
seventeen for the negative; so the motion 
was lost by a majority of four, Though 
there was a general feeling against the 
union in Scotland at the time when the 
measure was passed, that feeling was dis- 
sipated before long, and the country was 
for the last half-century most favourable 
to the measure. He hoped that the feel- 
ing which at present existed in Ireland 
would pass away, and that the good sense 
and the cooler judgment of the people of 
that country would lead to similar opin- 
ions. 
Their Lordships adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 11, 1843. 


Minotes,) Brits. Private.—2*- Lough Foyle Drainage. 

Reported. — Edinburgh Water; Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Greenock Railway; Merthyr Tidvil Stipendiary Magis- 
trates.—Thames Lastage and Ballastage ; Glasgow Marine 
Insurance Company; Haddenham Inclosure; Scarborough 
Harbour; Drumpeller Railway ; Southampton Docks. 

3*- and passed :—Faversham Navigation. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir J, Walsh,from Marylebone, 
and St. James's, Westminster, against the Vestries Act.—By 
Mr. Busfield, from Bradford, against the Turnpike Roads 
Bill.—By Sir W. Codrington, from Northleach, against 
the Poor Law Amendment Act,—By Mr. Ferrand, from 
Bridgewater, and Manchester, for reducing the Hours of 
Labour in Factories.—By Dr, Bowring, from the Isle of 
Man, against the additional Duty leyied upon Goods Im- 
ported into that Island.—By Captain Hatton, from 
Enniseorthy, against the Irish Poor Law.—By Messrs. 
Cobden, Secholefield, Brotherton, and G. W. Wood, 
Colonel Anson, Sic W. Clay, and Dr. Bowring, from a 
number of places, for the Total and Immediate Repeal 
of the Corn Laws,—By Messrs. C. Berkeley, J. H. 
Lowther, Busfield, B. Wood, Sir C. Colebrooke, and Dr. 
Bowring, from a number of places, against the Facto- 
ries Bill. — By Mr. Allix, from several places, against 
the Canada Corn Bill.—From York, against the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Bill.—From Londonderry, against trans- 
ferring the Mail Coach Contract to Scotland.—From St. 
Leonard’s Shoreditch, for placing that Parish into Sche- 
dules A, and B, in the Health of Towns Bill, 


Mission To Asyssinia,] Dr. Bowring 
said, that some months ago a mission had 
left Egypt for the court of Shoa, for the 
purpose of entering into negotiations with 
the Government there, the object of which 
was to facilitate the intercourse of British 
subjects with, and the introduction of 
British produce into that country. What 
he wished to know was, whether the ob- 
ject of the commission had been accom- 
plished ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that the mission to 
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which the hon. Member referred, had left 
Shoa and returned to Egypt. The accounts 
which the Government had received from 
Captain Harris were to this effect. Some 
months since Captain Harris sent over to 
this country, through the government of 
Bombay, stating that he had entered into 
conditional engagements with the king of 
Shoa respecting the uninterrupted admis. 
sion of goods and merchandise, the pro. 
duce of this country, into the territories of 
the king of Shoa, and he wished to know 
whether there was any objections on the 
part of the British Government to ratify 
the treaty. The treaty also provided fora 
free intercourse between her Majesty's 
subjects and the inhabitants of the coun. 
try. In answer to that communication, 
her Majesty’s Government had stated, that 
they had no objection to the ratification 
of the treaty. Captain Harris had been 
put in possession of this opinion some 
time since. The Government had every 
reason to hope, that ere this the treaty 
had been consented to by the king 
of Shoa, and that there was now no op- 
position to the free admission of British 
goods into Abyssinia, but he had as yet 
received no information as to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

Dr, Bowring: Has any account been 
received of Captain Harris having left 
Shoa? 

Sir R. Peel: Yes. 


Roman Cartuoric Oarus.] Mr. Ross 
(adverting to a suggestion made by Sir 
R. Peel, that hon. Members who had 
notices of motion on the paper should 
give way, in order to allow the adjourned 
debate on the Corn-laws to be resumed), 
said, that he would propose a course by 
which much time might be saved, and 
his object gained. He would propose, 
that the House should give him leave to 
lay his bill on the Table, and let the dis- 
cussion be taken on the second reading. 
The hon, Member then proceeded to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the release 
of her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
in Ireland from obligation to take and 
subscribe the oath prescribed by the act 
10 George 4th, commonly called the 
“Catholic oath.” He said the oath was 
found to be productive of much delay, 
annoyance, and injustice during the pro- 
gress of elections in Ireland, opposing 
patties being in the habit of demand- 
ing that voters should produce a cettifi- 
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cate that they had taken the} oath, or that 
they would take it before a magistrate 
prior to their being polled. The hon. 
Member for Oxford seemed to think that 
the oath was one of the securities of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, but it was 
scarcely worthy of being regarded in so 
important a light; and no wise man who 
had witnessed the course of elections in 
that country, and the injuries, and un- 
friendly classification of the electors, of 
which it was the cause, would deny that 
it was a serious grievance and ought to be 
dispensed with. 

Mr T. B. C. Smith (Attorney-Ge- 
neral for [reland) said, that although the 
Government could not be considered 
bound by the decision of a committee, 
there were two cases, the Cork and Car- 
low election petitions, in which it had 
been decided, that by the provisions of 
the Reform Act the oath was unnecessary, 
and that fact of itself might be considered 
a sufficient justification of the hon. Mem- 
ber in his attempt to introduce this bill. 
He should not oppose the motion, but 
reserve to himself the right of giving his 
opinion upon it hereafter, when he had 
taken its several clauses into his consi- 
deration. 

Sir H. W. Barron said, he had wit- 
nessed the vexatious use to which the 
oath had been turned at elections in Ire- 
land. He had known agents to make 
opposition to every man who had not or 
could not be proved at the moment to 
have taken that oath. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that there could be 
no doubt of the oath having been made 
the instrument of annoyance and delay to 
serve the purpose of the objectors, and 
might be used by Roman Catholic candi- 
dates, as it had been used by Protestant 
candidates. Sometimes magistrates had 
been induced to keep out of the way for 
three or four hours, during which time not 
a single Roman Catholic elector was per- 
mitted to vote. 

Leave given, 


Witttam Jones anp Baron Gur- 
nEY.] Mr. 7. Duncombe rose, in accord- 
ance with his notice, to call the attention 
of the House to the petition of William 
Jones, a prisoner in the Leicester county 
gaol, complaining of the conduct of Baron 
Gurney during his trial at the late Leices- 
ter assizes, and to move that an humble 
address be presented to her Majesty, 
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praying that her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take into her merciful 
consideration the case of the petitioner. 
He was glad that the relative of the 
learded judge (the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth) was present, now that he was about 
to bring under the notice of the House a 
case which, being the subject of a petition 
to the House, and praying for the redress 
of a grievance, ought not to be postponed 
from time to time. The petitioner made 
two complaints. He had presented a pe- 
tition to the House, in which he set forth 
the following facts :— 


Baron Gurney. 


“That your petitioner is now a prisoner in 
the borough gaol of Leicester, to which place 
of confinement he was sentenced for six inonths 
at the last assizes held before Baron Gur- 
ney. That your petitioner having been ar- 
raigned on a charge of uttering a seditious 
speech tending to excite the people against the 
police force and the army, could have shown 
to the jury that the charge was false, but was 
interrupted, as your petitioner believes, most 
unconstitutionally, by his judge, and was thus 
prevented from establishing his innocence. 
That under these circumstances, which your 
petitioner conceives to be a violation of the 
sacred right of trial by jury, inasmuch as he 
was prevented from making a successful ap- 
peal to his jurors, your petitioner humbly en- 
treats your honourable House to take measures 
for securing him a legal and constitutional trial. 
That your petitioner feels the more urgent in 
his desire to be dealt with according to the 
constitutional customs he has ever been taught 
to hold sacred, inasmuch as he has been ap- 
pointed by Baron Gurney to the second class 
of misdemeanants, and is only allowed a very 
restricted and meagre diet, which he feels to be 
unequal to the support of health. Your peti- 
tioner, therefore, prays for the immediate at- 
tention of your honourable House to his case.” 


It was a maxim of the law, that the 
House ought to act as counsel to an un- 
defended prisoner. That maxim had been 
strikingly enforced by Lord Chief Justice 
Heath, on the trial of Lilburne, for high 
treason, in 1649. Lilburne being unde- 
fended, Chief Justice Heath said :— 


“It is true I am a judge made by my sove- 
reign, yet it is known, by the known laws of 
this land, my duty to be indifferent and free 
from partiality betwixt my master and you the 
prisoner, and I am specially bound to it by my 
oath. You shall have, therefore, the utmos: 
privileges of the law of England, which is alaw 
of mercy. It is also the duty of a judge, by 
law, to be of counsel with the prisoner, 
wherein, by his ignorance, he falls short of 
making use of the benefit of the law, and to 
exhort him if he perceive him daunted or 
amazed by the presence of the court. Yea, it 
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is my duty to carry myself with all fairness 
and evenness of hand towards you, to rectify 
you ; it is my duty to help you, and not to use 
any boisterous or rough language to put you 
in fear; and according to the laws of Eng- 
land this is my duty, and this is the law.” 


Now, the question was, whether Jones 
was daunted and amazed by tke rough 
and boisterous language which Baron 
Gurney addressed to him. From the in- 
quiries which he had made, it did not ap- 
pear that the reports in the newspapers 
were fully borne out by the facts of the 
case; but he could produce respectable 
men who were able to prove that the judge 
did use hasty and intemperate expressions 
during the trial. Jones had used every 
means to obtain redress or a mitigation of 
his punishment, before coming to make 
his case known to the House of Commons. 
The opinion of a learned Member of the 
House—the hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Bodkin)—had been taken as to whe- 
ther a new trial might be moved for, on 
the ground that the prisoner had been im- 
properly deait with by the learned judge. 
The learned Gentleman stated it as his 
opinion that a new trial could not be 
moved for on the ground of the alleged 
misconduct of the judge, and that the 
law had not provided any means of re- 
viewing it; but that the only course in 
such cases was to apply to the Crown for 
a pardon, which, if it were manifest that 
injustice had been done, would never be 
refused. Applications for a remission of 
the sentence had, accordingly, been made 
to the Crown; but those applications had 
not been attended with success. Mr. Ro- 
berts, a solicitor, had made application to 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department, but no notice 
had been taken of his letter. He would 
now bring before the House some of 
the passages in Baron Gurney’s con- 
duct, of which Jones complained. It 
could be proved, not only by the evi- 
dence of Bairstow and Marshall, but of 
others, that the prisoner was daunted and 
intimidated, and that he was not allowed 
to make those statements which he be- 
lieved would establish his innocence. It 
appeared, that during the cross-examina- 
tion of Thomas Agar, a sergeant of police, 
the judge interrupted the defendant with 
some warmth upon his asking the ques- 
tion—“ Did you think yourself morally 
justified ?”—or rather part of a question, 
for he got no further, the judge interrupt- 
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ing with—“ Stop, stop; what have we to 
do with that?” Well, the defendant said 
—‘“My Lord, I think,” but the. judge 
immediately stopped him again, saying~ 
“You may think what you please, but 
we'll have no such nonsense as that about 
‘morally justified’ here.” The policeman 
went on with his evidence, in cross-ex. 
amination by the defendant and said, 


Baron Gurney. 


“The people were orderly. He meant by 
that there was no actual breach of the peace; 
there was no disturbance, but the people were 
elevated. Meant by elevated, that they were 
wrought upon by your expressions. There 
was injury done to the policeman before you 
came, and not since.’ 


As soon as the witness said that, the 
judge again interrupted— 

“Why, they took you up, you see; that’s 
the way they quieted you. If you turn a dog 
down the street, and cry out ‘Mad dog,’ 
there’s no need to tell the people to knock 
him on the head. There’s no occasion for it, 
it is not necessary, they will do it without.” 


The learned judge stated that. [Mr. 
Hawes : “ Hear.”] His hon. Friend was 
not present nor would he find that 
statement upon the judge’s notes; but 
it could be proved by several respect. 
able persons who were present at the 
trial, and the reports of different news- 
papers concurred in giving the same 
account of it. No one, he thought, could 
say, that that was an observation calcu- 
lated to assist the prisoner. Then, it ap- 
peared that Jones, in the course of his 
speech, admitted to the Court that on 
some former occasion he had called the 
Government “a tyrannical Government.” 
Upon this, Mr. Baron Gurney stopped 
him, and said, in a rough manner, 

“Then you have done wrong ; you had no 
right to say anything of the sort. We know 
nothing of you here except what is charged 
against you; and there is no need that you 
should give yourself a bad character.”’ 


So this judge laid it down, that to call 
a Government ‘‘ tyrannical” was to com- 
mit a crime against the law. Why, if 
that were the case, there was at once an 
end to all freedom of discussion. When 
Gentlemen opposite were out of office, 
what, let him ask, did they say of the 
Government then in power? Did they 
mince the matter after this fashion? Did 
they hesitate to call the Whigs “ tyran- 
nical,” or anything else that it came into 
their heads to call them? Why, there 
was no vituperative epithet in the English 
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language that they were not accustomed 
to apply, not only, to the Government, 
but to the Queen herself, and yet there 
was this mere boy (he was under twenty 
years of age when he was put on his trial) 
—here was this Jones assailed by a judge 
for frankly admitting the use of a term 
which that same judge had never thought 
of reprehending when it came from the 
mouth of a Member of Parliament. With 
respect to Baron Gurney’s summing-up, 
too, exceptions had been taken by many 
impartial persons who were present at the 
time. One of the papers said, 


“ Mr, Baron Gurney ther procceded to sum 
up the evidence, and expressed his opinion of 
the case in no very equivocal terms.” 


Of course he was unable to judge of 
the judge’s manner, but with regard to 
the matter of his charge, he was bound 
in candour to admit, that after reading 
the short-hand writer’s notes, he had no 
very great fault to find with it. He did 
complain, however, of the intemperate 
and hasty expressions of the judge—ex- 
pressions by which, as the prisoner said 
in his petition, 

“He was so cowed that he was unable to 
proceed with his address, (and of which he 
also complained, and very fairly,) that the 
judge so narrowed his path that he really 
knew not where to put his foot.” 


If all this were proved, and he (Mr. 
Duncombe) unhesitatingly averred that 
every word of it could be proved, that he 
must say that this judge had not acted 
up to the maxim of Chief Justice Heath, 
“that the bench should assist the pri- 
soner.” But this was not all; the more 
grievous part was to come. The prisoner, 
after the judge’s charge, was found guilty 
by the jury, whose verdict ran in these 
terms :— 


“We find the prisoner guilty of using the 
language imputed to him, but we are of opin- 
ion that he used it whilst labouring uuder 
great excitement.”” 

After such a verdict as this,—looking, 
too, at the circumstances of the trial, the 
prisoner’s complaint of interruption by the 
judge, and his averment that several ju- 
rors, whom he could not challenge, were 
prejudiced against him,—after such a ver- 
dict, and under such circumstances, he 
must say, that the sentence passed on the 
prisoner by Baron Gurney was an exceed- 
ingly harsh and severe sentence. Before 
he passed such a sentence Baron Gurney 
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might surely have called to mind thosegood 
old days of Jacobinism, when he himself 
did not hesitate to call Governments “ ty- 
rannical;” when it was said of him by 
a celebrated wit ‘that he succeeded so 
well at the bar because he did so much bu- 
siness in sedition.” Mr. Baron Gurney had 
made himself by defending what he would 
now call seditious libels. He was the bosom 
friend of the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, who 
was tried for high treason—he defended 
the members of the Corresponding So- 
ciety of 1793—he was—[Mr. Hawes : 
Don’t, don’t.]—why, I’m telling the hon. 
Member facts which he is not aware of, 
and which are more to the credit of his re- 
lative than anything he has ever done since 
he was the man who publicly desired to 
“* meet the fate of Hampden, who died in 
the field, or of Russell, who suffered on the 
scaffold”—who in earlier years baptized 
his own sons by the names of Sidney, of 
Russell, and of Hampden, and who yet in 
the year last past could find no palliation, 
no apology, no excuse for the somewhat 
intemperate zeal of ‘* this misguided boy.” 
To six months’ imprisonment was this 
young man consigned ; and all that could 
be said of such a sentence was, that it 
frustrated its own object by engaging for 
the prisoner the sympathy rather than the 
reprobation of the public. But there was 
something behind even more rigorous than 
the sentence. The House would remember 
that in Lovell and Collins’s case her Ma- 
jesty’s Government gave it to be understood 
that political offenders should not be made 
the gaol associates of men convicted of 
atrocious crimes. Gaol prisoners, it was 
said, were to be divided into two classes, 
of whom the political offenders were to 
occupy the first. Now, Jones complained 
that he was not so placed—that the judge 
had put him among the second class of 
public offenders, that he was only allowed 
to see his friends once in two months, and 
that his only allowance on which to sup- 
port life was 1/b, of bread, a pint of por- 
ridge, and the same quantity of soup or 
gruel per diem. Now, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Notting- 
ham was in Newgate there were no such 
restrictions upon him. He was allowed 
to supply himself with any food he thought 
proper, to read what books he liked, to see 
his friends within the prison, and to cor- 
respond with whom he pleased beyond the 
walls, Not so with Jones; he was sub- 
jected, under Mr. Baron Gurney, to a 
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system of absolute bodily, to say nothing 
of mental, torture; and that, too, fora 
crime which was considered almost venial 
—the crime of making a silly and impru- 
dent speech. And now, doubtless, whilst 
Jones was suffering all this, the learned 
Attorney-general would get up in his place 
and say, ‘* Oh, he has his redress; let us 
leave him to seek it by the law.” The 
learned Attorney-general little understood 
how rarely the poor man could find the 
means of putting fees in the pockets of 
the lawyers. If Jones could have employed 
counsel at his trial—if he could have en- 
gaged in his cause the eloquence, the 
skill, and the legal knowledge of his learned 
Friend beside him (Serjeant Murphy)—it 
would have been impossible for Mr. Baron 
Gurney to interrupt the reply, and it would 
have been improbable that he should now 
have to appeal in the prisoner’s behalf. 
But in this case even the Attorney-gene- 
ral’s constant rejoinder to a case of this 
kind could scarcely be considered applic- 
able. Jones had tried all the means open 
to him to obtain redress. He had obtained 
counsel's opinion ; he had appealed to the 
tight hon. Baronet—who, by the way, 
had probably not read his letter, for it had 
been three weeks at the Home-office un- 
answered,—and having tried such means 
and found them ineffectual, it could 
scarcely now be said that he was pursuing 
a wrong course in appealing to that House. 
A common argument was, that an address 
of this kind was interfering with the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. He (Mr. Dun- 
combe), however, would maintain that the 
House possessed and ought to exert the 
power of advising her Majesty in the ex- 
ercise of her Royal prerogative. In Hunt’s 
case, when the same point was mooted, it 
would be remembered that the present 
Lord Chief Justice voted for the address. 
In the case which he (Mr. Duncombe) had 
the honour of bringing before the House in 
1840, it would be also recollected that the 
motion was only lost bythe Speaker’scasting 
vote. Possibly on this occasion he might be 
left in a minority, but whether he was or 
not it was at least the duty of the Govern- 
ment to consider the facts, and if good 
cause of complaint existed, to apply to 
the Crown for that free pardon which, 
where injustice was committed, was said 
never to be refused. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving that an humble 
address be presented to her Majesty hnm- 
bly praying that her Majesty will be gra- 
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ciously pieased to take into her Majesty’s 
merciful consideration the case of William 
Jones, confined in her Majesty’s gaol at 
Leicester. 

Mr. S. Crawford having seconded the 
motion, 

Sir James Graham said, he rose, in 
the strict discharge of a public duty, to 
answer an accusation made by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, which was imme- 
diately connected with that important sub- 
ject, the administration of justice. He 
spoke correctly when he said that on the 
present occasion he was acting strictly in 
the discharge of a public duty; because, 
although he entertained the highest respect 
for the public character of the learned 
judge whose conduct had been alluded to, 
he had not the honour of more than a 
casual acquaintance with him. Upon this 
occasion the hon. Member for Finsbury 
appeared once more before the House 
labouring in his usual vocation—he hav- 
ing, as it were, adopted the eharacter of 
public prosecutor of the judges. The hon. 
Member being self-constituted censor of 
vituperative language, it would become 
him to be a little more guarded as to the 
expressions which he applied to venerable 
judges on the bench—men of the highest 
reputation, whose fair fame had remained 
unsullied up to the evening of their life. 
He knew the hon. Member for Finsbury 
so well that he was sure, if the hon. 
Member bestowed a moment’s reflection 
on the matter, that not even the conscious- 
ness of acting in the discharge of a public 
duty could compensate for inflicting upon 
persons of such high character and occu- 
pying so eminent a position needless pain 
by the use of unguarded expressions. He 
complained of nothing which the hoo. 
Member had said respecting the public 
conduct of Mr. Baron Gurney, and, leav- 
ing his many friends and relatives to 
defend any part of his private character 
which they might believe to have been 
assailed, he would merely, in passing, ex- 
press his regret that the hon. Member had 
considered it necessary to refer to Baron 
Gurney’s political opinions in early life. 
Now, with respect to the public conduct 
of Baron Gurney, he could assure the hon. 
Member and the House, that he did not 
neglect to make inquiry respecting the 
language and conduct attributed in the 
public journals to that learned person. As 
soon as he was acquainted with what was 
alleged to have occurred, he addressed a 
letter to Baron Gurney, requesting to be 
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informed by him of what had actually 
taken place, and he would state the sub- 
stance of the learned judge’s reply. The 
hon. Member had spoken of his (Sir James 
Graham) having neglected to reply toa 
letter addressed to him by a Mr. Roberts, 
whom he designated as a solicitor. It 
might be true that that person was a 
solicitor, but he was something more. 
This Mr. Roberts was convicted of sedi- 
tious conspiracy at the Salisbury Spring 
Assizes in 1840, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. He (Sir James 
Graham) did not feel called upon in his 
official capacity to take any notice of a 
communication from such a person, couch- 
ed, as it was, in very strong language, and 
reflecting on the character of a judge. 
From the manner in which the hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken, the House might be dis- 
posed to infer that he (Sir James Graham) 
had taken no notice whatever of the com- 
plaints which had been preferred on the 
part of Wm. Jones ; but that was not the 
fact. The hon. Member himself brought 
Jones’s case under his consideration, and 
the hon. Member would do him the justice 
to recollect that he paid immediate atten- 
tion to his letter and answered it fully. 
The hon. Member had spoken of Jones as a 
youth, and said that lis conduct arose out 
of great excitement. Jones was 22 years 
of age, and perhaps the House would permit 
him to state what were the circumstances 
under which his offence was committed. 
It was committed in August last, during 
the period of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in the north of England, when the 
greatest excitement prevailed throughout 
the manufacturing districts. The disturb- 
ances extended to the town of Leicester, 
and the police were interrupted in the dis. 
charge of their duty, and assaulted by large 
mobs. In consequence of these disturb- 
ances application was made for military 
assistance, and the yeomanry were called 
out and even quartered in the town of 
Leicester for the period of twelve days. 
The prisoner, under the pretext of preach- 
ing a sermon, assembled a tumultuous 
meeting in the Market-plaee of the town 
of Leicester, and upon that occasion he 
addressed to the multitude a most sedi- 
tious harangue : language of a most violent 
and exciting character was used. ‘The 
police force was subjected to the most 
scurrilous abuse. A violent tirade was 
uttered against the yeomanry, who had 
been called upon duty to preserve the 
public peace. The army was called a body 
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of hired assassins; the polive were de- 
signated vampires, and the yeomanry were 
styled trained assassins. These facts were 
proved in court beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, He would now address himself to 
the charges brought against the judge who 
had presided at the trial of this person— 
charges, however, which did not need 
much refutation, seeing that they had been 
abandoned even whilst the hon. Member 
was yet making them. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury had abandoned all the charges 
against Baron Gurney, with one excep- 
tion, viz., the expression which had a 
reference to mad dogs, which he alleged 
the learned judge to have used. With 
that exception the hon. Member did not 
press the charge of intemperate language 
against the learned judge. He (Sir James 
Graham) had received Baron Gurney’s 
explanation of his interruptions during the 
speech which the prisoner had made in his 
defence, and he stated that the defence 
lasted for three hours, during which he 
(Baron Gurney) had permitted two friends 
of the prisoner to sit near him and assist 
him with their occasional advice and sug- 
gestions, but the interference of these two 
gentlemen at length became su constant 
and frequent, that the learned judge 
thought proper, in order to prevent the 
course of justice from being interrupted, 
to put a stop to this —_ of interplead- 
ing. The learned judge expressly denied 
having used the phrase “mad dog,” or an 
similar expression ; and he explained, with 
respect to the interruption complained of 
at a subsequent period of the defence, that 
the prisoner was arraigning the Govern- 
ment of the country, and describing it as 
a tyrannical Government, upon which he 
(Baron Gurney) interposed his authority 
and stopped this current of observation by 
reminding Jones that the court was not a 
competent tribunal to judge of the consti- 
tution of the country, but that he was 
simply called upon to answer the charge 
brought against him and upon which he 
stood at the bar to be tried by his fellows. 
The venerable judge averred that this was 
the only interruption which the prisoner 
experienced, during his three hours’ de- 
fence, from him, and it did not appear to 
have had much effect, as an interruption, 
seeing that he spoke for one entire hour 
after the learned judge had recalled him 
to the point in question, and thus the com- 
pleteness and fulness of his defence did 
not appear to have been broken down. 
To a best of his recollection that was 
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the account which Baron Gurney gave of 
the transaction. The remark made by 
Baron Gurney upon the petition of the 
prisoner was, that his complaint of inter- 
ruption and of unfair treatment was evi- 
dently an afterthought; for he (Jones) 
had, at the termination of the trial, ex- 
pressed his acknowledgments and thanks 
to the judge for the patience and attention 
with which he had listened to his speech. 
He put it to the hon. Member whether, as 
these circumstances had taken place in the 
presence of counsel, in the face of the bar, 
In an open court of justice, where there 
was no attempt at concealment made, it 
was fair to the learned judge to try the 
question de novo merely upon the vague 
allegations contained in the petition which 
he had presented to the House? He would 
now refer to the second particular in the 
case. He alluded to the treatment which 
the prisoner was said to have been subjected 
to in gaol. What were the circumstances 
under which the prisoner was convicted ? 
He (Sir J. Graham) had already stated to 
the House the dangerous state of excite- 
ment to which the prisoner had endea- 
voured to rouse the populace at Leicester, 
bearing in mind this fact, he begged the 
House to reflect upon the nature of the 
sentence passed upon him. Mr. Baron 
Gurney, notwithstanding the character of 
the prisoner’s offence sentenced him only 
to six months’ imprisonment. That was 
the sentence the judge passed. The hon. 
Member did not complain of the terms of 
imprisonment, but of the fact of the pri- 
soner being placed in the second class of 
misdemeanants. The hon. Member had 
made an allusion to the act of Parliament 
having reference to this point, but in doing 
so he omitted to refer to that part of the 
statute in which the Legislature delibe- 
rately enacted, that when a party had 
been convicted it was quite discretionary 
with the judge to determine in which divi- 
sion the prisoner was to be classed. The 
hon. Member would lead the House to 
believe, that notwithstanding the character 
of the sentence, undue severity had been 
exercised towards the prisoner. He did 
not think that it was consistent with his 
duty to recommend any alteration in the 
classification which had been adopted ; but 
in consequence of the representations of 
the hon. Member relating to the declining 
health of the prisoner, a letter had been 
written to the visiting justice on the sub- 
ject, in which it was stated, that if such 
statements were true, a relaxation in the 
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treatment of the prisoner was strongly 
recommended. He (Sir J. Graham) had 
read a certificate from Mr. O. Beaumont, 
the surgeon of the Leicester gaol, with 
regard to the condition of the prisoner, 
The surgeon said in his certificate, that 
the prisoner was labouring under no bo. 
dily disease, but merely a slight indisposi- 
tion arising from an alteration of diet, and 
a depression resulting from the confinement 
to which he was subjected. Was it a fact 
that even in these circumstances no relax. 
ation had been allowed the prisoner? By 
the advice of the visiting magistrates con- 
siderable relaxation had taken place in the 
treatment of the prisoner. The rules 
of the prison, in his particular case, had 
been mitigated. He was permitted to 
wear his own clothes; he was allowed to 
read any unobjectionable books that his 
friends might think proper to send him; 
he had also the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
under certain restrictions. He had now 
made a short explanation of the conduct of 
the judge and the executive Government 
in the particular case which the hon, 
Memberhad brought under the notice of the 
House. And he must be permitted to say, 
in conclusion, that with all his respect for 
that House, he did not think it expedient to 
advise the Crown to exercise its preroga- 
tive of mercy unless circumstances strongly 
warranted the adoption of such a course. 
No expressions which any hon. Member 
might think proper to indulge in would 
induce him to do anything which would 
have the effect of interfering with the calm 
and temperate administration of justice. 
In this particular case he was of opinion 
that justice had been tempered with mercy. 
Notwithstanding the imputations which 
the hon. Member had attempted to cast 
upon the character of the learned judge, 
he trusted that that distinguished indivi- 
dual would persevere in the line of conduct 
which he had pursued from the early period 
of his judicial career, and would regard 
with indifference aspersions which could 
have no effect in injuring his unsullied 
reputation. The right hon. Baronet cone 
cluded by stating that it was his intention 
to meet the motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury by a direct negative. 

Mr. Hume was ready to admit, so far 
as his own experience went, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had always attended 
to applications of this kind, and it cer- 
tainly appeared that of this case the right 
hon. Baronet had taken a merciful view. 
But he thought the circumstance of the 
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right hon. Baronet having made relaxations 
showed that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury had not improperly brought 
forward the present case. He (Mr. Hume) 
had been led away by the statements that 
had been made public respecting the 
learned judge, and he had thought the 
more of it, because in his youth he had 
been accustomed to look on the learned 
judge as one of the most steady of reform- 
ers, and he was vexed to think that the 
learned judge should have abandoned his 
early opinions. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Duncombe) it was evident had rather 
overstated the case. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend that the manner in which, 
within the last few years, political offenders 
had been punished had been very severe. 
He had visited Sir F. Burdett, Sir John 
Hobhouse, and other political offenders in 
prison, and no such severity was then ex- 
ercised. He trusted, therefore, whenever 
his hon. Friend had ground, he would 
proceed in his career. The right hon. 
Baronet, in the present case, appeared 
however to have taken a merciful course. 
As to the learned Judge, he was misled by 
statements he had seen; but it did not 
appear, though Mr. Baron Gurney might 
have used some intemperate expression, 
that any more serious charge could be 
made against him. He himself, and many 
other individuals, in 1831 and 1832, some 
of whom formed part of the late Govern- 
ment, had made use of much more violent 
language than had lately been so severely 
punished—and he was sorry to say that 
the Whigs, who had been the first to use 
such language, were the first to punish it 
so severely. He could not refrain from 
expressing his hope that this extreme se- 
verity of punishment towards political 
offenders would be abandoned. 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy recommended 
his hon. Friend to withdraw his motion; 
and, adverting to the trials at Lancaster, 
said he was authorised by the individuals 
whom he defended, and many other de- 
fendants, to express the highest admiration 
and gratitude for the manner in which the 
law had been administered, both by the 
Attorney-general and by the learned Judge 
who presided on the occasion. The charge 
against Mr. Baron Gurney, in the present 
Instance, seemed to be of a very flimsy 
character. 

Mr. Hawes also thought that the charge 
against Mr. Baron Gurney was not sub- 
stantiated, He had learned from three 
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barristers who were present at the trial, 
that the prisoner thanked the judge. The 
case had not been made out, and he 
thought his hon. Friend would act most 
prudently by withdrawing the motion. 

The Attorney-General spoke from the 
general assurance of more than one of the 
counsel who were present at the trial, that 
the learned Judge received the prisoner’s 
thanks for the mode in which he presided 
over the proceedings. As the motion, 
however, was not likely to be persevered 
in, he would only take the liberty of read. 
ing some remarks on the case published in 
a local paper, which, on account of its 
political tendency, was more likely to sym- 
pathize with the prisoner than the judge. 
He had come down fully prepared to go 
into the question; and he held in his 
hand a newspaper, the Leicester Chronicle, 
which was published in the town of Leices- 
ter, advocating politics corresponding with 
those of the Chartists, and which dis- 
tinctly stated, — 
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“Tt was with considerable surprise that we 
perused the reports of this trial which ap- 
peared in the Limes and Morning Chronicle of 
Monday se’nnight, and which were exceed- 
ingly unfair towards the venerable judge be« 
fore whom the prisoner was tried. 

“The prisoner, both in his cross-examina- 
tion of the two witnesses Marshall and Agar 
and in his defence, introduced a very great 
deal of matter wholly irrelevant to the charge 
brought against him; and Baron Gurney, 
therefore, had to remind him, as he would 
have reminded any other prisoner, that such a 
course could not be allowed. This was done 
decidedly, but not harshly, as the reports in 
the Times and Chronicle would make it appear; 
for he is there said now to have spoken 
‘sharply,’ and then with *‘ vehemence.? When 
the prisoner said he had often denounced the 
government as tyrannical, &c., Baron Gurney 
said, ‘Then you have done very wrong ; you 
had no right to do so,’ &c.; but that he said 
‘ with vehemence’ is untrue. He is also said 
to have summed up unequivocally against the 
prisoner, &c.: but not one word of his sum- 
ming up is given, whereby the public is en- 
abled to judge whether this is the case or not. 
Now, seeing that a great deal of room could 
be found to give all the best parts of the pri- 
soner’s eloquent but unconnected defence, we 
were certainly in expectation of meeting with 
an outline, at least, of the judge’s summing 
up; and we can only account for such not 
being the case on the supposition, that it was 
not the intention of some of the ‘ briefless’ 
who supply the London papers with assize in- 
telligence—and who supplied the reports in 
question—to place Baron Gurney’s conduct 
before the public in the most unfavourable 
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light possible; and in this supposition we are 
strengthened by the following circumstance ;— 
During the trial some persons outside the court 
were working a common house-pump, and the 
noise thereby made, prevented his lordship 
from hearing ; he, therefore, made some obser- 
vation to the effect, that the noise should be 
putastopto. This simple remark has been 
tortured into his having threatened to send 
away ‘those persons pumping there ’—mean- 
ing, it is said, the prisoner’s Chartist friends, 
Bairdstow and Markham ! 

“Tt is well known that at the time of Jones’s 
apprehension and committal we called in ques- 
tion the (to say the least) expediency of such 
a procedure, and that because we thought too 
much importance was thus attached to the 
somewhat extravagant harangues of an itiner- 
ant lecturer; we did this, too, because we are 
as jealous as any person can be of the slightest 
invasion of the nght of the subject to speak 
his mind openly and honestly on matters con- 
cerning the common weal ; but, thinking thus, 
and even though we may also differ with the 
learned judge as to the right of a person to 
denounce the Government as tyrannical, or as 
to the poor man’s labour being equally pro- 
tected by the Jaw with the rich man’s property, 
we feel bound to declare that we think the 
prisoner was fairly dealt with by the judge as 
a judge; wherever he was checked, or not 
allowed to proceed, it was in accordance with 
law ; and the only point where we could have 
wished his lordship to have acted otherwise 
than he did, was his not allowing Jones to 
challenge one or some of the jury—Jones 
alleging he had been informed that one or 
more jurymen were pre-determined to find 
him guilty ; but for this he gave a legal reason. 
However unfavourable the summing-up may 
have been to the prisoner, he himself was the 
cause of it; whatever evidence was wanting 
as to the tendency and intention of his lan- 
guage at the meeting in question, his cross- 
examination and defence supplied; and, de- 
spite the ability he displayed as an orator, he 
added another to the many recent proofs that, 
‘he who is his own counsel, has often a very 
foolish client.’”’ 


And in the following week the same 
paper said :— 

“The report of this trial, as published in 
the London newspapers, continues to excite 
comments, more or less unfair, upon the con- 
duct of the judge: we therefore again take the 
opportunity to assert that the defendant was 
fairly tried and mdulgently treated. 

“ Every person who has witnessed the direct 
and straight-to-the-point manner of Mr. Baron 
Garney—his dislike to the introduction of 
irrelevant matters, and the impartial constancy 
of his rebukes to counsel with reference to 
their irregularities—must admit that his pa- 
tience and endurance in Jones’s case were 
extraordinary. His interruptions have been 
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misreported and misunderstood. A great deal 
of cant has been written as to the propriety of 
judges allowing all sorts of indulgences to 
defendants who plead their own cause, as if, 
forsooth, rules which are the result of great 
experience, fratned for ecohomising the public 
time, and for reducing inquiries to close and 
definite issues, are to give way whenever any 
defendant is vain enough and foolish enough 
to be his own counsel, Some judges there 
are so much afraid of observation and remark, 
that they have been led into the weakest and 
silliest condescensions to persons charged with 
seditious offences; assuredly Mr. Baron Gur- 
ney’s conduct was not of this character. At 
the same time we feel certain that more exten- 
sive indulgence was shown to Jones than 
would have been the most able counsel on the 
circuit. 

“ Having made these observations as to the 
impartiality of the judge, we may be allowed 
to say, that in our opinion he was somewhat 
in error in point of law when he refused to 
allow the defendant to quote to the jury from 
speeches made at public meetings by persons 
of authority and station, In all the defences 
with which we are acquainted, in cases of se- 
ditious libels or seditious words, it has been 
usual to allow such quotations to be made, 
and we are sure that numerous instances are 
to be found in the published sjeeches of the 
most eminent of our advocates. It is true 
that they may not be evidence in a technical 
sense, but surely the published records of 
speeches are sometimes pertinent by way of 
comparison, when the quality and tendency of 
particular expressions form the tendency. 

“Tt was, however, well for defendant that 
the quotations were disallowed, because, on 
carefully looking at the speeches refetred to, 
we can imagine nothing more certain to have 
procured his convietion than the contrast of 
his speeches with those. They were the 
speeches of townsmen at town meetings, as- 
sembled for the purpose of discussing special 
or general grievances, or of celebrating the 
triumph of freedom over despotism in a neigh- 
bouring nation. We defy the most perverted 
ingenuity to point out the most remote ana- 
logy in the language of the speakers, or in the 
circumstances of the meetings at which these 
speeches were delivered. The learned counsel 
in particular, whose speech was alluded to, 
was really the person most entitled to complain 
of their exclusion; for, on reference to his 
address, no single expression can be found of 
which the most fastidious stiekler for propriety 
need be ashamed. 

“There is one other point upon which Mr. 
Baron Gurney has been, as we believe, misun- 
derstood. We by no means allow it to bea 
great crime, in discussions or arguments at 
public meetings, to speak of particular acts of 
the Government as ‘tyrannical ;’? and we do 
not think the judge intended to eonvey that 
impression ; we believe he intended merely to 
assert it to be an offence to incite the people 
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against the Government and institutions gene- 
rally as tyrannical. 

“ With reference to the defendant’s chal- 
lenges of the jury, the judge had no power, as 
we are informed, to allow them, without cause 
being shown, there being a difference between 
felonies and misdemeanours in this respect.” 


Thus it appeared, that those who might 
be looked on as not indisposed to tind 
fault with the judge bore testimony to the 
fair and indulgent treatment of. the pri- 
soner. The motion divided itself to two 
points—first, as to the conduct of Baron 
Gurney; and, secondly, the conduct of 
the executive. Now, without referring to 
the prisoner’s thanks to the judge, it seemed 
generally admitted that the conduct of 
the latter was altogether free from blame, 
and with respect to the executive, the 
application made to Government has been 
met by a relaxation of punishment, which 
the hon. Member for Montrose had ad- 
mitted to be commensurate with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He need not go 
into further details, as he hoped that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, with that 
discretion which did not often desert him, 
would withdraw the motion. 

Mr. J’. Duncombe said, that Jones de- 
nied that he had ever thanked the judge. 


It was to the jury he returned his thanks, 
and this was confirmed by his friends. 
The right hon. Baronet referred to a me- 
morial which he (Mr. Duncombe) had 


sent in on the part of Jones. That me- 
morial referred to the treatment of the 
prisoner, and till that moment he (Mr. 
Duncombe) had never known the result 
of his application. He had acted in this 
case upon the principle by which he was 
generally guided. When a grievance was 
placed in his hand, if he believed that the 
grievance could be proved, he held it to 
be his duty to bring it before the House to 
the best of his ability, nor would he allow 
himself to be deterred by any Secretary 
of State from doing what he thought 
himself bound to do, though he would be 
very glad if people would place their 
grievances in any hands rather than his. 
He had so much respect for the legal 
abilities of the learned sergeant, that he 
should at once accede to his sugges- 
tion, and withdraw the motion. But as 
to the learned judge's friends complain- 
mg of what he (Mr. Duncombe) had 
done, he really could not see upon what 
ground they could rest their complaints. 
On the contrary, the learned judge and 
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his friends ought to be very much obliged 
to him (Mr. Duncombe) for bringing this 
case forward, and thereby affording them 
an opportunity of correcting any misap~ 
prehensions that might have gone abroad. 


Motion withdrawn. 


ABOLITION oF THE CorN-Laws—Ab- 
JoURNED DesBarte.] The Order of the 
Day for the resumption of the adjourned 
debate, on the Abolition of the Corn-laws 
was read, 

Mr. Borthwick expressed extreme sur- 
prise at the very thin attendance of Mem- 
bers on an occasion of so much import- 
ance. ‘The present motion had been 
ushered in by an agitation unconstitu« 
tional in its nature and dangerous in its 
consequences. He protested against the 
transference of the debates of that House 
to the boards of Drury-lane theatre. He 
believed hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
impressed with the importance of this 
question; but they would better testify 
their sense of it by attending to their 
duties in the House than by taking part 
in an agitation which engendered a spirit 
ot discontent and disaffection among the 
inhabitants of the towns, and also arrayed 
the tenantry against their landlords. The 
petitions which had been presented for 
the repeal of the Corn-laws could not be 
looked upon as the spontaneous and 
heartfelt expression of the sentiments of 
the people, but as the products of an agi- 
tation which had commenced in that 
House, A circular, addressed to the fears 
of the electors, had been forwarded to 
him from the Anti-Corn-law League which 
he could not too much condemn, and 
which, in effect, told the electors that if 
they refused to take a side on this party 
question, they could not be included 
within the limits of possible salvation. 1a 
another of the pamphlets issued by the 
League, which enumerated the authorities 
who were favourable to an alteration of 
the Corn-laws, the name of her Majesty 
was introduced, on the ground of the 
speech from the throne, delivered in the 
autumn of 1841. He said that the Anti- 
Corn-law League were, in thus deluding the 
people, practising a deceit on them in the 
name of religion, and in the name of their 
Queen, for the sake of inducing the people 
to side with them in a party and political 
contest. In his opinion, this question 
ought mot to be argued by those who sat 
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on his side of the House as an exclusively 
agricultural question ; nor by those on the 
other side, exclusively on the ground of 
its bearings on trade. Neither by his 
constituents nor himself had he any con- 
nection, directly or indirectly, with either 
of the two great interests of commerce on 
the one hand and agriculture on the other ; 
and, therefore, if he was presumptuous in 
addressing the House on the subject, he 
was at least entirely disinterested. It had 
been said that the electors who returned a 
majority in favour of protection to agricul- 
ture, had been deceived by the right hon. 
Gentleman who was now prime minister ; 
but at all events the right hon. Gentleman 
had not deceived him (Mr. Borthwick) nor 
his constituents; for, from the speech made 
by the right hon. Gentleman previous to his 
accession to office, he saw that one of the 
first measures proposed would be an al- 
teration of the corn-law, and he warned 
his constituents to be prepared for such a 
change. But there could be no doubt, if 
the right hon. Gentleman did not deceive 
the country, that the country was deceived. 
Gentlemen told their constituents that they 
would maintain the sliding-scale as it then 
existed; and farmers, having contracted 


grave and serious obligations on that un- 
derstanding, had a right to come to the 
House and say, “‘ We have been deceived, 
and when a day of reckoning comes, we 
shall next time take the question into our 


own hands.” ‘This was stated clearly by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Wal- 
lingford (Mr. Blackstone), and nothing 
could more clearly show the impropriety 
of giving pledges. Hon. Gentlemen ought 
not to pledge themselves to individual 
questions, or if they did, they ought to 
abide by them; fiat justitia, ruat celum 
ought to be the motto of every man who 
gave a pledge to his constituents. He 
protested against judging this question in 
the spirit of party, or dealing with it in 
the fashion of political jockeyship, which 
might suit those whose object it was to 
obtain the gold of office. Party interests 
might be served by trickery, but the in- 
terests of nations were only to be served 
and promoted by truth. He wished hon. 
Gentlemen would reflect that they did not 
sit in that House merely as Members for 
Tamworth, Yorkshire, London, Stockport, 
Dublin, or Edinburgh, but as Members 
for the whole empire; and considering the 
immense extent of the empire, it might 
be said that a member of the British Par- 
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liament was a Member for the world. The 
question ought to be viewed in its bearing 
on the destinies of the empire, and through 
them on the destinies of mankind; and 
not as it was viewed by those Gentlemen, 

“ Who rave, recite, and madden through the 

land, 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand.” 

They had argued this question with great 
eloquence, ingenuity, and also sincerity, 
in their attempts to produce conviction in 
the public mind; and as far as he had 
observed, they had succeeded in what they 
attempted to prove, but they had argued 
the question as a narrow and not of world. 
wide importance. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton in his speech the other 
evening, had laid down no proposition 
which he had not succeeded in proving. 
The noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land, who spoke with great experience, 
and with all the weight of his high cha- 
racter on the question, had said nothing 
which he did not prove; and, as far as he 
had read the debates of the House, and 
the arguments of the respectable portion 
of the press, they had proved all the doc- 
trines they maintained. They had proved 
that the doctrines of free-trade were those 
of abstract truth and justice; they had 
proved that we ought to buy in the cheap- 
est market and sell in the dearest; they 
had proved that from one end of the globe 
to the other there ought to be no impedi- 
ment to the mutual exchange between 
man and man; that the inhabitant of 
London and the inhabitant of Timbuctoo 
had a full abstract right to the free ex- 
change of each other’s productions, but 
they had omitted to prove the connecting 
proposition that because those abstract 
truths were capable of proof, ergo, the 
Corn-law ought to be abolished. He 
hoped some hon. Gentleman would attempt 
to prove that because these things were 
trne, therefore protection to agriculture 
ought to be abandoned. His opinion was, 
that to give up protection would be ruinous 
to agriculture and destructive of the vital 
interests of this country. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite leant on the abstract prin- 
ciples of free-trade, which they proclaimed 
as novel discoveries. They were not new 
—tbey were as old as truth itself—they 
were the doctrines of absolute verity ; and 
in that abstract region he was with them 
the asserter of the doctrines of free-trade. 
Upon the application of the principles of 
free-trade professed by hon. Gentlemen 
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namely, to buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest markets—be contended that 
the very dearest market that Englishmen 
could buy in was the continent of Europe, 
which must have the effect of displacing 
the cultivation of the soil, The founda- 
tion of all prosperity was the riches of the 
soil, and it was absolutely necessary to 
give to the cultivators of the soil the ad- 
vantage of that protection and that influ- 
ence which the Gentlemen on the other 
side seemed to question. Ina well known 
wotk upon: this subject—he knew not 
whether the hon. Member for Montrose 
had read it—it was said, that England 
need now grow a peck of wheat if she 
were the workshop of the world; but he 
would say that it was absolutely necessary, 
if they meant to protect all the interests 
of the country, and to give stability to its 
commerce and strength to its prosperity, 
that they should give a_preponderating 
protection to that agriculture which was 
the foundation of our greatness, and with- 
out which commerce must suffer, should 
this motion be prematurely and unfairly 
carried, 

Mr. Wrightson said, that an argument 
in favour of the Corn-law had been, 
that this country from time immemorial 
had been accustomed to a Corn-law, and 
that for the last 25 years the Government 
and the Ministers had been on the look 
out for some opportunity of relaxing the 
stringency of our commercial code. Though 
he would not deny that for a long time 
Corn-laws had existed, yet he could not 
see on what ground it was considered that 
anything like an improvement in their 
stringency had taken place during the 
last 25 years. The Corn-law of 1774 he 
considered the best Corn-law that ever 
stood upon our statute book, and the only 
one that worked in a satisfactory manner, 
All interests seemed to have flourished 
under it, and most particularly the agri- 
cultural interest. If any Gentleman en- 
tertained a doubt upon that point, it was 
easily removed by recalling to mind what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
who quoted tables showing that from the 
year 1771 to the year 1791 the agricul- 
turists enjoyed a higher price of corn than 
that which was enjoyed even at the pre- 
sent moment, Unfortunately, in 1791 
there was a body of gentlemen who com- 
posed a third party in the House of Com- 
mons, to whom it occurred that the im- 
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port prices were not high enough, and who 
determined to raise the scale of prices from 
44s., being the lowest on the scale by the 
act of 1774, to 50s., and the highest from 
48s. to 54s. There was at that time a 
young nobleman who took an active part 
in supporting Mr. Pitt, and who had since 
filled many of the highest offices of the 
State, and who was still living—he meant 
the present Lord Harrowby. That noble- 
man at that day told them that the object 
of the Jaw was to create artificial prices 
for the benefit of the landed interest. He 
wished he could see the son of that noble 
Lord (the Member for Liverpool, Lord 
Sandon) come forward now and advocate 
the same principles as those which his 
excellent father advocated nearly half a 
century ago. This was the first change 
made in the law of 1774. In 1804 the 
price had risen to 72s. a quarter ; but even 
with that price the Legislature admitted 
corn at a duty of 8s. 6d. when the price 
was at 63s.; and when it reached 66s. a 
quarter, it was admitted without any duty 
at all. Would hon. Gentlemen opposite 
give the country such a Corn-law now ? 
No; because the appetite for protection 
grew with what it fed on. The next 
change in the law was in the year 1815. 
The question was then attended with 
greater difficulties than had existed at any 
other time. It was considered that corn 
could not be grown in England at a remu- 
nerating price at less than 80s. a quarter ; 
but as soon as the price reached 80s. 
freedom of trade was given. The real 
principle, then, upon which all these laws 
had been founded, was that of ascertaining 
the price at which cora could be grown in 
this country, and having secured that, 
then to admit foreign corn free of duty. 
If that was the true principle, then he 
must say that the law of 1815 was the last 
which was founded on that principle. 
When the Act of 1822 passed, the country 
possessed every advantage. There was 
profound peace, the currency (thanks to 
the Right hon. Baronet) had been adjusted, 
and there was also the advantage of the 
famous petition from the merchants of the 
city of London, which alone formed an era 
in the history of this question, and they 
had also the wise counsel of Mr. Huskis« 
son, which was embodied in the well- 
known report of 1821. But all these ad- 
vantages were thrown away, and the Ad- 
ministration proposed a Corn-law which 
he conceived to be totally novel in princi« 
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ple. Whiat was the law then (in 1822) 
proposed? It was that a duty of 12s. 
should be paid upon the average price of 
70s. a quarter, and, not content with that, 
they charged another duty of 5s. for the 
first three months over and above that. 
This showed the animus of the Legislature 
and of the Government at that time. That 
bill was repealed in 1828; In 1827 Mr. 
Canning introduced a measure to fix the 
duty of 16s. 8d; when cotn should be at 
65s. a quarter, Would not any human 
being consider that to be high enough ? 
But no; the Bill was rejected in the 
Lords, and in 1828 the Duke of Welling- 
ton proposed a measure asking 6s. a quar- 
ter more duty; and a bill was finally 
passed at a duty of 22s. 8d, when corn 
should be at 65s. a quarter. Last year 
the right hon. Baronet now at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government proposed and 
carried another law, altering the law of 
1828. The average ptice of corn last year 
was 56s. a quarter, and that price was no 
doubt a fair basis for the act of last year. 
The right hon. Baronet, indeed, stated on 
that occasion, that he wished the prices to 
be between 54s. and 58s., which in other 
words was 56s. Fifty-six shillings was the 


basis of the tithe composition, therefore if 
that was not a proper price the Legislature 


had done gteat injustice. It was the 
price upon which the greatest part of the 
rents of the country were calculated. Yet 
what did the Government of last yeat do? 
They put a duty of 16s. upon corn when 
at 56s. a quarter. Had not the people a 
right to say that this was a most severe 
and unwartantable law ? Considering this 
to be a law intended for the first commer- 
cial country in the world, he was autho- 
rised in saying that it was based upon an 
entirely anti-commercial principle. No- 
thing could exceed the cruelty of such a 
law, except it was the blindness of those 
who supported it. It was difficult to un- 
derstand how such a law could get upon 
our statute book under a representative 
Government. He believed the truth to be 
this (and why should he not state it?) that 
there had been for years and years a con- 
stant struggle kept up between those su- 
perior minds that rose to the management 
of the public affairs of this country, and 
the less able in intellect and ability but 
still superior classes with respect to the 
greatness of wealth and property; and who 
always must by the strength of that pro- 
perty and the respectability of their cha- 
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racter, possess great influence in society, 
This struggle generally ended in the defeat 
of the fotmer, and the triumph of the 
latter. He did not ascribe any bad legis. 
lation to the individual will of a Minister, 
He did not believe there was any Minis- 
ter, let him be taken from either side of 
the House, who would not do justice to 
the public upon this subject, if those 
Gentlemen who constituted that dominant 
property party would only take off the 
pressure, and allow that Minister to fol. 
low the bent of his own counsels, and 
of his own impressions. He trusted that 
no such state of feeling would again exist 
in this country as was once described to 
exist when Mr. Canning ruled the destis 
nies of this empire. In the Life of Mr. 
Canning he found a description of the 
feeling prevailing at that time in the Le. 
gislature. It was stated,— 


“ That the great landowners would all work 
together ; they were all determined to adhere 
to prohibition ; no compromise would please 
them; the Lords were more violent than the 
Commons, and they were all pledged to each 
other.” 

He believed, that if the landowners 
would not make a march in advance, their 
own tenants would very soon be before 
them. Would they take a lesson in time, 
or would they follow the example of the 
privileged orders in France, and refuse 4 
compliance till they were compelled ? He 
hoped for better things: there was no 
reason why those excellent and influential 
Gentlemen who supported the Government 
or why the Members of the Government 
themselves, should be deprived and shut 
out from the benefit of experience ; and 
having placed at the head of their great 
party a Gentleman who had given most 
unequivocal proofs that he would not be 
bound by any pre-conceived opinions 
when the real interests of the country 
might require a contrary line of conduct, 
he certainly looked forward to the time 
when, this being a country in which States 
men did not confine themselves to any 
particular dogmas, but were always open 
to the effect of reasoning—he and those 
who agreed with him might hope that, as 
Lord Grenville had disavowed a delu 
sion under which he had laboured for forty 
years upon the subject of the sinking fund 
—so the right hon. Baronet would speedily 
avow with equal candour, that he had been 
mistaken and misled by the delusive pri 
ciple of the sliding-scale. 
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Mr. R. Palmer—No one could for a 
motnent suppose that the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down intended to 
attribute to those who differed from hii 
improper motives as to the course which 
they thight think proper to adopt on this 
occasion. He could assure him that, 
though he differed from the hon. Gentle- 
man as to the conclusions to which he 
had come, he would not support protec- 
tion to the agriculturists, if he did not 
think that protection to that interest was 
essential tu the welfare of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman’s speech referred 
chiefly to the different Corn-laws which 
had been passed by the Legislature, and 
the question was, not as to the degtee of 
protection to be given to agriculture, but 
whether, upon the motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, any protec- 
tion at all was to be given. He therefore 
thought that the question at issue came 
within small compass, without the neces- 
sity of entering into the merits or demerits 
of the Corn-law. Whatever might be the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, it was certain that all 
eminent statesmen since the year 1815 
had adopted as a principle that protection 
tothe agriculturists was their right and 


was necessary. But if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite quoted Mr. Pitt’s authority he 
would quote that of the late Mr. Huskis- 
son in the year 1814, which said, 


“Let the bread which is eaten be the pro- 
duce of our home growth. I care not how 
cheap it is—the cheaper it is the better—it is 
cheap now. I rejoice at it, because there is a 
sofficienty of our own corn; but to ensure the 
continuance of that sufficiency you must en- 
sure to the home-grower a protection from the 
produce of the foreign grower.” 


Had not Mr. Huskisson admitted the 
opinion here expressed? He was certain 
that Mr. Canning admitted that protec- 
tion to the English agriculturist was ne- 
cessary; and he was the more certain of 
this fact, because he recollected the 
speech of Lord Glenelg in the year 1828 
it refererice to this point. It was then 
admitted on all hands that a protection to 
the home-grower was necessary, and it 
was then merely a question of degree. 
He had quoted these opinions because 
Protection was the principle on which 
these statesnien acted—and a very good 
tle too, At present the noble Lord the 
Member for London maintained the pro- 
prety of allowing the ittroduction of fo- 
Tega corn into our potts at a miodetate 
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duty. That noble Lord, ih alluding to 
the agricultural repott of 1822, and to the 
recommendation therein contained for an 
alteration of the Cotn-law of 1815, de- 
clared that he was inclined to believe the 
frattier of that repdrt intended to subvett 
the principle of the law of 1815, and had 
determined on inttoducing foreign corn 
into the niarket at all tities. And again, 
the noble Lord said, that the principle of 
admitting foreign corn whet prices were 
low would be extremely difficult to thain- 
tain so as to counterbalance the taxes 
paid by the farmers; that a duty of 40s 
or 50s, a quartet could hardly be enacted, 
atid if it were enacted it could not be 
maintained ; and the noble Lord added, 


“Tf foreign corn were admitted, and the 
farmer was even subject to scarcely any taxa- 
tion, he would not be able, having to live in a 
certain state of respectability, to compete with 
the lords of Poland and Russia, whose vassals 
and serfs are unacquainted with the watits of 
civilised life.” 


Now he found no fault with the noble 
Lord, or with any hon. Gentleman, who 
after due consideration, if they thought 
their former opinions were erroneous, 
should openly avow that fact. It had 
been contended over and over again that 
those who represented agriculture, and 
were interested in the land, had no right 
to protection. Now the agriculturists had 
asserted that they felt tliey had a right to 
protection. They certainly thought that 
there were heavy burthens which pressed 
upon the land—not absolutely or exclu- 
sively, but in a gteater degree upon the 
Jand than upon the manufacturing inter- 
ests; and this position was established by 
figures and correct data. It had often 
been stated that the land had to bear the 
burthen of poor rates, highway rates, 
county rates, and church rates; and this 
assertion was taken up asif the landed in- 
terest complained that they bore more than 
their share of those burthens. It was not 
so; but he repeated he thought the land 
bore a much larger portion of these taxes 
than the other interests. This fact was 
proved by returns made in the years 1826 
and 1827, which showed the amount to be 
much the same as now under these heads 
(fot he had not looked to more modern 
returns). The amount paid under these 
three heads in the two years was 
18,954,0002.; and what portion of this 
was paid by the land? Why mills and 
factories out of this sum of 18,954,000/. 
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aid 259,565/. Another argument which 
ad been used for the abolition of the 
Corn-laws by hon. Gentlemen who were 
connected with the manufacturing districts 
was, that they had created that distress 
which he, in common with other hon, 
Members, sincerely deplored; for fo- 
reigners, it was said, would not take our 
manufactured goods because we did not 
take their corn. But the returns made to 
the House of the quantity of exported 
goods and imports of foreign corn disprov- 
ed this argument. In 1829, the number 
of quarters of wheat imported into this 
country was 1,340,000 quarters; the va- 
lue of the manufactures exported from this 
country was about 20,000,000/. In 1833, 
the imports of wheat amounted to only 
82,000 quarters, but the export of manu- 
factures had increased to 27,000,0001.; 
and in 1835, when there was a still greater 
decrease in the importation of wheat to 
28,000 quarters, the decrease in the export 
of manufactures was only to 26,897,000/. 
It therefore, did not follow, because we 
did not take their corn, that they would 
not take our goods. No one could fail to 


sympathize with the distresses described 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield; but 


when that hon. Member referred to the 
flourishing state of our manufactures six 
years ago, he begged to remind him that 
the old Corn-law was in force at that pe- 
riod. It was not, therefore, reasonable to 
attribute manufacturing distress to the 
operation of the Corn-laws. The hon. 
Member for Nottingham talked last night 
of the great want of improvement in agri- 
culture. From his knowledge of that hon. 
Member he was fully convinced of his 
ability to master any subject to which he 
might think proper to devote his attention ; 
but without pretending to oppose his au- 
thority as a practical man to that of the 
hon. Member, he would venture to assert, 
from his own knowledge and observation, 
in passing through the country, that a 
material improvement had taken place in 
the mode of cultivating land; an improve- 
ment which he thought likely to continue 
if the people could only be induced to lay 
out their capital, which they would only 
do on condition of receiving sufficient 
protection from Parliament to enable them 
to embark their property with safety in the 
experiment. But said the hon. Gentle- 
than, the Corn-laws are doomed. Without 
pretending to the gift of prophecy, he 
ventured to dispute that prediction, be- 
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cause he would never believe that the 
Government of this courtry would ever 
forget that the support of British agricul. 
ture was one of its first duties. The 
effects of such a course had been too 
often pointed out to require any repetition 
from him on the present occasion. One 
of its first effects would be to diminish 
the value of land, and if land could not 
be cultivated with any degree of profit, it 
must be evident that labour would be 
thrown out of employment. The evil 
must ultimately fall on labour, which al- 
ready felt the effects of depression ; for 
he believed that more persons were out of 
employment now than at this time twelve- 
month and the workhouses were fuller. 
The reason was, a man preferred reducing 
his expenditure, by diminishing the num- 
ber of his labourers, rather than by 
lowering their wages, already at the lowest 
point. The hon. Member for Nottingham 
said he had heard nothing this Session 
about independence of foreign supply. 
But he apprehended, that although the 
danger might be distant, still the time 
might come when the disadvantages of 
such a state of thiags might be severely 
felt. In support of this opinion he begged 
to refer to a high authority, which was no 
other than that of the late President of 
the Uuited States, Mr. Van Buren, who 
had pronounced an opinion that nothing 
could compensate a people for a depend- 
ence on their own resources, and that 
abundance on which their happiness so 
much depended, and which was to be 
looked for nowhere so much as from the 
industry of her agriculturists and the 
bounty of the earth. He was unwilling 
to detain the House, but he might be 
allowed to say a few words as to the 
course which had been adopted by her 
Majesty’s Government, and by those who 
supported them, during the last Session, 
as to any alteration in the Corn-laws. In 
the course of the debate several allusions 
had been made to this subject; and hon. 
Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House, connected with agricultural 
districts, had been taunted with having 
abandoned the interests of their constitu- 
ents by supporting the Corn-law of last 
year. One hon. Gentleman had said that 
the farmers had been deceived by those 
in whom they had placed the utmost con- 
fidence. With regard to himself-—and he 
believed he might answer for his hom 
Colleague alsomhe begged to say, that 
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this charge was totally unfounded. So 
far from pledging himself to his constitu- 
ents to support the former Corn-law, he 
had always told them that they might rest 
satisfied that some alteration in the 
scale of duties would be proposed, and 
that at no distant period. He contended 
that the only course a person of common 
prudence could take, in order to promote 
the interests of his constituents, was to 
support such a measure as that introduced 
on the subject of the Corn-laws by the 
right hon, Baronet at the head of the 
Government. That measure was opposed 
by one section of the House, because they 
did not approve the principle of a sliding- 
scale; and by another party because they 
wished for the entire abolition of the duty. 
Therefore, although he thought the right 
hon. Getleman had carried his reduction 
of duty further than was advisable, he 
believed, that the only chance they had of 
maintaining such protection, was by ac- 
cepting, or he would rather say, reluct- 
antly acquiescing in the measure adopted 
last year. He must be allowed to refer 


fora few moments to a speech delivered 
last evening by the hon. Member for 
Wallingford (Mr. Blackstone). 


He re- 
gretted that thehon. Member was not nowin 
his place ; but as the hon. Gentleman had 
spoken on this subject with some degree 
of warmth, he might not, perhaps, deem it 
necessary to be present at the division. 
He had for a long period had the pleasure 
of knowing that hon. Gentleman, and 
entertained for him the greatest respect ; 
but he regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
had indulged in observations which had 
been described in an organ supposed to 
represent the views of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, as exhibiting “ the recklessness 
of the Miltonic Satan.” The hon. Member 
for Wallingford had said, that he agreed 
with the noble Member for Sunderland 
(Lord Howick) that the farmers were 
beginning to advocate the system of free- 
trade in corn,—not that they approved of 
free-trade, but they were so reckless of all 
consequences, so utterly in despair as to 
their future prospects, that they were 
willing to join in the cry for total repeal, 
and for free-trade in corn. Now, he 
must say, that he thought this was a libel 
upon the common sense of the farmers of 
England. But the hon. Member for Wal- 
lingford also said, that the farmers felt 
“that they had been deserted by those to 
whom they had naturally been accustomed 
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to look up whenever any measure was in 
progress that was calculated to injure their 
interests—namely, the resident nobility 
and gentry of the conntry, from whom 
they now met, in their hour of destitution 
not ouly with no support, but with every 
kind of hostility.” He considered that 
this assertion of the hon. Member for 
Wallingford was a libel upon tae nobility 
and gentry of the country. He would 
like to be informed in what this hostility 
consisted, and how it had been exhibited. 
The hon. Member had stated, that he had 
presented a requisition to the high sheriff 
of Berkshire, requesting that a public 
meeting might be convened to promote 
the object of protection to agriculture, 
and that to that petition the signatures of 
only three magistrates were attached. He 
thought that instead of this fact showing 
any hostility to the interests of the farmers, 
it only proved that the magistrates placed 
very little confidence in the hon. Gentle- 
map. The hon. Member could not expect 
that such observations as those to which 
he had referred, would be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. ‘They were such observations 
as he (Mr. Palmer) might not have been 
surprised to hear from a political opponent, 
but he could not have anticipated that 
such remarks would have been made by a 
political Friend. In conclusion, he would 
again express his belief that if the Corn- 
laws were repealed, those evils to which 
he had alluded would follow ; but if that 
law were doomed—if the hon. Member 
for Nottingham were a true prophet—it 
might be his fate to share in the conse- 
quences of that calamity, but it should 
never be said that he had added to that 
misfortune the disgrace of contributing to 
the result. 

Mr. H. Marsland said, he thought those 
who were favourable to the repeal of the 
Corn-laws had no reason for despondency. 
The mist of ignorance which for a long 
period had overspread the minds of those 
who were previously favourable to mono- 
poly had been dispelled by the vast extent 
of information on this subject which had 
been disseminated throughout the country, 
and the principles of free-trade had been 
recognised by her Majesty’s Government, 
by whom they were formerly repudiated. 
Every succeeding Session they went still 
further in their abandonment of their anti- 
free-trade principles, and that which was 
formerly a question of principle had now 
become merely a question of time. He 
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thought the assertion that the landed in- 
terest bore a larger proportion of the pub- 
lic burthens than was imposed upon other 
property, had been refuted by the rejection 
of the motion of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward). The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had held out hopes to the 
House and to the country that trade was 
reviving ; but he feared that this was not 
the case, and that these representations 
were only intended to lull the House into 
a fatal security. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, had deplored with great feeling the 
extensive distress which existed in the 
country; but he found consolation in the 
consideration, that though the people were 
not so happy as they might be, they were 
not so wretched as they were a century 
ago. They had been told that the con- 
sumption of animal food and of other 
necessaries of life was greater in this 
eountry than in any other country of Eu- 
rope ; but while many of the people were en- 
joying all the luxuries of life numbers were 
literally famishing. Was the country to 
be satisfied with an assurance that the 
number of deaths were less this year than 
in former years ? It was true that numbers 
who could not find employment at home 
were leaving our shores for better climes ; 
but it was no less true that numbers had 
fallen from want of that food which wicked 
legislation forbade them to procure in re- 
turn for their labour. Whatever might be 
said by Gentlemen opposite, he imagined 
that few of the manufacturing classes 
would not be better off from cheapening 
their food, and he was convinced that if 
Providence had not been beneficent as 
regarded the seasons, the misery of the 
manufacturing operatives would have been 
most appalling. If hon. Gentlemen were 
not able to look beyond the present scene, 
and anticipate what was likely to happen, 
yet they might draw inferences from the 
past, and they would find that the agricul- 
tural labourer had always been most pros- 
perous when food was most abundant. It 
was said that all change was bad and 
ought to be deprecated ; but the agricul- 
tura! labourer was surely not so satisfied 
with his present state as that he should 
dread any change, however sudden it 
might be. Another class for whom the 
Corn-laws were said to be maintained 
were the farmers’ class; but certainlyif 
there were any class which derived no ad- 
vantage from the Corn-laws it was that; 
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for they took their land at a fixed price 
when the price of everything else was 
unfixed and fluctuating, not from the 
nature of the case, but in consequence of 
unsound legislation. That which the 
farmer really wanted was to know on 
what he had to depend ; if he were once 
assured of that he would then bestir him. 
self, and apply the improvements of 
science to agricultural processes. ‘Their 
rents were overwhelmingly too high; and 
that they were so, appeared from the de- 
ductions which were continually made at 
the rent-day with so much applause. This 
power of exacting high rents arose out of 
the Corn-laws, and of this truth the 
farmers, who were slow to learn, and only 
to be taught by sad experience, were 
beginning to be aware. But, supposing 
the Corn-laws were repealed, the landlords 
would not be so much affected as they 
would be by the destruction of manufac. 
tures, which, however, could be no longer 
carried on to their former extent under the 
existing system of restriction, for, though 
it had been said that manufactures had 
flourished under Corn-laws, it was certain 
that they would do so no longer. Now, 
if repeal of the Corn-laws was essential to 
the welfare of all classes, im*nediate repeal 
was no less desirable. In the present state 
of uncertainty all business was suspended ; 
no leases were entered into, the agricul. 
tural labourer was thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the whole nation was suffering 
injury, without any correspondent advan- 
tage. But, he believed that, in fact, the 
authors of the present law were already 
numbering its days; but what the House 
might be disposed to do with it was a 
different thing, for he believed that no 
feelings of humanity, no sense of justice, 
would compel them to do justice to those 
who had so long suffered wrong at their 
hands, and that nothing but a necessity 
arising from the distress of the agricultural 
districts or the falling-off of the revenue 
would prevail with the House to change 
its system. In former times they had 
heard much of the necessity of having an 
united Cabinet. How much more necessary 
was it that there should be unity and con- 
sistency in the individual Members of the 
Cabinet, and that they should not dread 
the idol that they had made, as the pre- 
sent Cabinet seemed to do ; for their acts 
were in opposition to the principles which 
they so eloquently announced, an instance 
of which was given the other night by the 
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right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham, who, 
while holding out as he said the olive 
branch, and breathing peace to all man- 
kind, produced a measure which, although 
ushered in by all these honeyed words, 
was unequivocally calculated for nothing 
but to let forth the waters of strife. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, that the 
best claim he could prefer for the indul- 
gence of the House, was to assure them 
his words should be but few; he rose only 
to declare his intention to vote in direct 
opposition to the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, and to give his 
unqualified support to the law as it now 
stood. But, before he addressed himself 
to the subject of debate, he might be 
allowed, indeed it would probably be ex- 
ected of him, to offer an observation on 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Wallingford last night respecting himself. 
Having been so pointedly referred to by 
the hon. Member, he should not be acting 
respectfully to the hon. Member if he 
neglected to reply to him; and the hon. 
Member must allow him (Sir E. Knatch- 
bull) to express his unfeigned regret, that 
the hon. Member did not hear the able 
reply which had been made to him by 
the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. R. 
Palmer). The hon.Member for Wallingford 
had certainly used such terms with refer- 
ence to the hon. Member for Berkshire, 
as he had hardly ever heard used in that 
Rouse by one Member to another, whom 
he professed to call his friend; but all 
that had been so fully answered by the 
hon. Member for Berkshire, that any re- 
marks of his (Sir E. Knatchbull’s) would 
be uncalled for, With reepect to himself 
(Sir Edward Knatchbull) the hon. Mem- 
ber accused him of having deserted the 
cause he had heretofore supported, and 
added, that formerly he would not have 
taken that course. It was a matter of 
tegret to him that the hon. Member had 
made that observation; he did not deny 
the hon. Member’s influence in that part 
of the county with which he was con- 
nected, and where he took a decided lead; 
but he hoped that the hon. Member would 
not mislead those with whom he was now 
acting. He hoped that they would not 
be misled, for he appeared to be a convert 
to principles which he had hitherto op- 
posed. [Mr. Blackstone: ‘* No.”] What 
the hon. Member had done had tended 
Most to further the views of those to whom 
the hon, Member had been opposed. The 
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hon. Member now said, that he had not 
changed, and he rejoiced to hear it, though 
what the hon. Member had said, had given 
much pleasure to those to whom he had 
been hitherto opposed. The hon. Member, 
however, had stated most erroneously, 
and without any ground or foundation, 
that he had deserted the cause he had 
hitherto supported. He was not aware of 
any great difference, or of any difference 
at all, between the hon. Member and him- 
self. On the question of principle, he 
took it, they were altogether agreed. He 
(Sir E. Knatchbull) was decidedly in fa- 
vour of protection to the agricultural in- 
terest as a general rule, but if the hon. 
Gentleman thought that, because in a 
measure to be submitted to Parliament 
they happened to differ, he (Sir E. 
Knatchbull) had deserted the cause he 
had always supported, the hon. Member 
was wholly mistaken, and he could not 
but hope that the hon. Member would 
take no course which would lead to the 
serious injury of the cause they both 
wished to support. The noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland (Viscount 
Howick) told the House that, though he 
was an advocate for a low fixed duty, he 
would vote for the present motion ; but he 
did not suppose that the hon. Member 
for Wallingford would pursue the same 
course, for the purpose of uniting with a 
body to which he and the hon. Member 
were alike opposed. Apologising for thus 
referring to the matter personal to him- 
self, he would address his observations to 
the question directly before them. He 
had already intimated that he approved 
of the present law, and that he intended 
to give it his support. It had been said, 
that this law had been proposed pre- 
paratory to the entire abolition of the 
Corn-laws. He apprehended that this 
was not the case. When that bill was 
roposed the Ministers took all the great 
interests of the country into their consi- 
deration, and they submitted to Parlia- 
ment a measure which they believed 
would be beneficial to the interests of the 
whole community. It was not intended 
as preparatory to a repeal of the Corn- 
laws, but to place on the surest foundation 
a law which he believed to be indispensably 
necessary, not only for the agricultural, 
but for all the interests of the community. 
He was told, that in passing it, they were 
acting from first to last on the principles 
of free-trade—that he denied. It was 
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said, that the landed interest were all 
powerful in that House, and that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) was the advo- 
cate of the principles of free-trade, and 
would carry them out if he were not con- 
trolled by the agricultural interest; if this 
were so, how was it that there was so 
much dissatisfaction throughout the coun- 
try as had been described by the hon. 
Member for Wallingford? If this were so, 
how was it that his right hon. Friend did 
not use the power he possessed, and avail 
himself of this control to satisfy the 
agriculturists? It was asserted again and 
again, that this was a landlord’s question, 
and this proposition also he decidedly 
denied. It was for the interest of the 
landlords, of the tenants, and of the la- 
bourers, that this protection should be 
given toagriculture; it was for the interest 
of the tenants. Let him take as an in- 
stance the case of the occupier of a farm, 
at a rent of 100/. a year, and let him 
assume that this farm returned five rents. 
It was said, that the object of the Corn- 
laws was to keep up prices, and that the 
object of the abolition was to reduce prices. 
Now in the case he had put, if prices were 
reduced 50 per cent., the interest of the 
landlord would be reduced from 100/. to 
50/.; but how would stand the case of the 
tenant ? He had to make four rents to the 
landlord’s one, and at the same rate of 
loss per cent. the tenant’s loss would be 
200/. out of the 4007. If this were true, 
what would be the situation of the la- 
bourers? When the tenant had lost 50 
per cent., it would be utterly out of his 
power to give such employment to the 
labourers, and to place them in that state 
of comfort and ease as the tenant would 
desire. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath had stated that the House had 
refused all inquiry, that they were told 
that the people were in a most distressed 
condition, and yet that the House refused 
all relief. He was sure the hon, and 
learned Member would see that this was 
not a fair way of meeting this question. 
Let him ask what they had been doing 
during the last three nights, but enquiring 
into the necessity for a Corn-law, or whe- 
ther it could be abolished? The only 
difference between this and the mode sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton was whether the Speaker should 
be in the Chair or the House should be 
presided over by the Chairman of the 
committees and when the hon. and 
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learned Member for Bath said, in an in. 
vidious way, that the House would not go 
into an inquiry, he must reply that the 
House was actually discussing the ques- 
tion as fully as if it were in committee, 
They had been told that the farmers 
throughout the country were very desirous 
that the law should be changed, that free 
trade should be established, and that the 
Corn-laws should be abolished. He was 
sure, however, that the assertion would be 
contradicted by the united voice of the 
farmers in the county he represented ; for 
their opinion was in favour of the view 
which he (Sir E. Knatchbull) took. Let 
him remind the House that the question 
they had to decide that night was, whe- 
ther there should be a total repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and whether there should be 
any protection whatever given to the agri- 
cultural interest. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site said that it would be expedient, and 
wise, and just, and that it would tend to 
relieve the difficulties under which too 
many people in this country were now la- 
bouring, if this law were abrogated. It 
appeared to him that if this were done 
the principle of free trade must be made 
of general and universal application. But 
though hon. Members opposite who sup- 
ported the Anti-Corn-law League might 
be prepared to support that principle, it 
was one which, in the present state of the 
country, no man in his senses would ad- 
vise the Parliament now to adopt. He 
was at a loss to understand how it would 
be possible to apply it. If they applied 
it to the agricultural interest, he prayed 
them to take into their consideration the 
exclusive burthens borne by the land. If 
he talked of the land-tax as a burthen, he 
should be told that it was an arrangement 
between the Crown and the landowners, 
and that the landowners gained a great 
deal by the arrangement; but the land- 
tax, the poor-rates, the highway-rates, and 
the Church-rates were undoubtedly taxes 
paid exclusively by the land. But he did 
not rely upon them alone in a question of 
this kind. There were other restrictions 
and liabilities. What did hon. Gentlemen 
say to the malt tax? What did they say 
to the duty on spirits? It might be said 
that these duties were paid by the con- 
sumer. Be it so; but they placed the 
agriculturists under restrictions, and pre- 
vented them carrying on the culture of 
the soil by the most beneficial system. He 
would be the last person to vote for a re- 
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al of those taxes, but, so long as they 
continued, it would be impossible to place 
this country under a system of free trade. 
Suppose, however, they succeeded in re- 

aling the Corn-laws, he wanted to know 
what the consequences would be. -He re- 
membered having a conversation two years 
ago with a gentleman, who told him, “ If 
you do not repeal the Corn-laws you can- 
not carry on the Government for two 
years.” He asked, if they repealed the 
Corn-laws what would be their state at 
the end of those two years? His friend 
replied, ‘God only knows; things will 
then be so bad that I cannot anticipate 
any remedy.” There were other liabilities 
to which the land was now subject—lia- 
bilities incurred since the law had _ been 
passed. There were pecuniary liabilities, 
charges created by family settlements— 
liabilities created under a system of pro- 
tection, and which could not be ' met, 
if that protection was removed. [Oppo- 
sition cheers.] Did hon. Gentlemen 


mean to say that a sweeping measure of 
the Corn-laws was to make no provision 
for those liabilities? Even those who sup- 
ported a change did not object to a duty 
on corn, Lord Fitzwilliam had been often 
quoted as an advocate for a repeal of the 


Corn-laws ; but in writing to the chairman 
of a meeting held some time since at Bir- 
mingham, he said, “You are probably 
aware that I consider corn as fit a com 
modity as any other to contribute to the 
national revenue, and this is consistent 
with perfect free trade.” A duty on corn, 
therefore, was considered by that noble 
Lord as consistent with free trade, and yet 
if any one person supported a change 
more ardently than another it was Lord 
Fitzwilliam. They had been told by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath that 
the best course to be pursued was to 
speak the truth in language which was 
courteous but not offensive. This was 
good advice, but it was not that on which 
the hon. and learned Member and others 
acted. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the repeal was advocated with a 
view to give relief to those who were suf- 
fering, and by that statement the hon. 
and learned Gentleman obtained a more 
teady ear than if they had told the whole 
of their reasons. It was his opinion that 
the operations of the Anti-Corn-law 
League were inconsistent as well as ad- 
verse to the principles of the Constitution, 
and he hoped that the good sense of the 
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people would not be led away by their 
proceedings. He must say, that he 
thought it would have been well if they 
had applied their large funds to relieve 
some of the distress that existed in the 
country. 

Lord John Russell observed, that he had 
upon many former occasions expressed his 
opinion that a duty ought to be imposed 
upon the importation of foreign corn, and 
yet, he must confess, entertaining that 
opinion, that he looked with considerable 
alarm upon the course that was taken in 
this debate, because he found that those 
who had, upon a former occasion, most 
strongly defended the Corn-law, had aban- 
doned their former arguments, and had 
taken up a new and an unsafe position. 
He found, that Members who defended the 
imposition of a duty on foreign corn, and 
especially those Members who were the 
Ministers of the Crown, placed their de- 
fence upon grounds that were utterly un- 
tenable. The right hon. Gentleman who 
began this discussion on the part of the 
Government had described the landowners 
of this country, who hitherto had repre- 
sented themselves, and were considered by 
many writers and speakers on this subject, 
as the great and central body upon whom 
mainly all other classes depended, and by 
whom, in a great degree, the welfare of 
the country was sustained, the right hon. 
Gentleman had described them as mere 
sinecurists, to whom a short time to turn 
themselves should be allowed, and to whom 
some compensation should be made when 
the advantages they possessed by law were 
done away with. And now, another Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, the right hon. Baronet 
the Paymaster of the Forces, came forward 
and told them that one of the reasons for 
keeping up this law was to keep up prices 
in order to enable the landed gentry to 
provide for the obligations which they had 
entered into by their marriage settlements 
and by their settlements on the younger 
branches of their families. He certainly 
thought that there were different grounds 
for believing that a duty might be imposed 
upon corn, as upon other articles of raw 
produce, or manufacture, introduced into 
this country ; that a fixed duty of a mode- 
rate amount might be imposed upon it, as 
upon other merchandise, that the importer 
might Know what he had to pay, and that 
the trade in this article might not be un- 
duly embarrassed by the imposition. He 
considered, that when they had made an 
amended tariff, imposing light duties on 
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various articles of produce and manufac- 
tures, that no difference should be made 
between foreign corn, and other foreign 
produce. On that ground, he thought a 
duty on corn defensible ; but if this were 
to be the manner in which such duties 
were to be defended—if, on the one hand, 
all the landed gentlemen of this country 
were to be represented as no better than 
sinecurists, and if, on the other, it were 
said to be the duty of Parliament to pro- 
vide for the obligations entered into by the 
marriage settlements of the gentry, then 
he must say, that really he should be un- 
able— 

Sir E. Knatchbull rose, in explanation, 
and begged to say that all he had intended 
to affirm was this, that obligations were 
entered into under the existing law, that 
these obligations were sometimes in the 
form of marriage settlements, and that, 
undoubtedly, if they were now about to 
deprive those who had entered into such 
obligations of the means of fulfilling them, 
then they would do a great injustice, un- 
less they accompanied the act of abolition, 
with some other measures. 

Lord John Russell continued to think, 
after the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that what he had already 
stated fully agreed with that explanation. 
It was the opinion of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman that after marriage settlements had 
been made by landowners, an injustice 
would be done to them, unless Parliament 
provided by its measures the means of ful- 
filling their obligations. He thought that 
what was meant by this was, not that the 
Corn-law ought to remain, but that if it 
were removed, then it would be the duty 
of Parliament to consider what was the 
amount of compensation to be given to the 
noblemen and gentlemen who were inter- 
ested in maintaining the Corn-law. If the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton should 
carry his motion, he supposed they would 
hear a similar proposition to that made in 
the great case of compensation to slave- 
holders, on the passing of the Slave Eman- 
cipation Bill, and that the right hon. 
Member would then state the amount at 
which he rated the compensation to be 
given to the landholders. There was, 


however, another question upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated his opin- 
iop, and that was upon the speech of the 
hon. Member for Wallingford. Neverhad he 
heard advice given in a more impressive 
manner than by theright hon. Gentleman to 
the hon. Member for Wallingford. 


Never 
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had he heard anything more impressive 
except upon one occasion. . It was this: 
A gentleman, who had unfortunately lost 
a great deal of money at the gaming-table, 
addressed a young man, who showed a 
propensity to the passion for play; he 
assured the young man, that it was a vice 
in which he could not indulge with im. 
punity, that it disquieted the mind, that 
it caused a total loss of power, that to 
abandon oneself to it, was for ever to give 
up all hopes of repose, and ia short deli_ 
vered a sermon, which was far more im. 
pressive, coming from such a man, than if 
it had come from the most virtuous of 
mankind ; and soit was, when the right 
hon, Gentleman advised the hon. Member 
for Wallingford “ not to mislead those 
with whom he was acting.” Now, such 
advice, coming from him, could not but 
prove more impressive than coming from 
any other hon. Member of this House. 
“The hon. Member for Berkshire says 
(continued the noble Lord) whatever may 
be the course he pursues, there must be 
some change in the Corn-laws ; and he 
told his constituents, that he would not 
oppose a reasonable modification of those 
laws. I have no doubt, that when he 
states this he states his own individual 
case ; but with respect to the Members of 
the landed interest in this House, they 
are generally opposed to the proposition 
of a fixed duty of 8s. which was made 
in 1841; and I should say the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Kent, 
as much so as any other hon. Mem- 
ber. The notion he inculcated was, that 
a change in the Corn-laws, and espe- 
cially one which would reduce the price of 
provisions, would be a most calamitous 
proceeding. I have lately refreshed my 
memory by looking into the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but I will not, 
upon this occasion, trouble the House with 
the various calculations into which he 
went ; but upon the question of the sugar 
duties, and upon some other occasions, he 
pointed out the mischief that would result 
to the labourers if the price of corn were 
reduced, and stated that where they got 
wages of 6s. a-week, they would get only 
4s., and, therefore, it was most desirable 
to oppose any change in the Corn-laws by 
which foreign corn would be introduced 
in large quantities, and the price of coro 
and bread be thereby considerably re- 
duced ; but what is his position at present? 
He is a supporter and a colleague of the 
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Hoiise repeatedly in the shape of a predic- 
tion, and this year spoke in confidence and 
triumph of that prediction having been 
accomplished, that his object was to re- 
duce the cost of living, and to lower the 
price of provisions, and he rejoiced in that 
very consequetice which the Paymaster of 
tle Forces watned the House against, 
and on account of which he called upon the 
country to oppose the late Ministers be- 
cause he considered it a great calamity. 
With regard to a warning against mislead- 
ing the country, I do not know that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Membet 
for Wallingford, has done anything to need 
such warning ; but I am sure he will be 
impressed with the example as well as the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman: The 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Walling- 
ford, lias brought testimony to what he 
states to be a fact, and which, from the 
vatious instances I have heard, seems to 
me to be not peculiar to that part of the 
country with which he is conversant— 
namely, that a great many tenant farmers 
of this country do now, as they did with 
régard to tlie tariff, desire not to be kept 
in a state of continual uncertainty ; for if 
they are not to have any assurance that 
this law is not to be swept away, it is a 
question with them whether they can con- 
tinnée in their farms with any hope of 
profit. That is a very datural consequence 
of the course which has been putsued by 
the present Government, of expectations 
held out to the fartier that protection 
woiild be continued in its then state; of 
the complete disappoifitrhent of those ex- 
péctations by the adoption of a contrary 
theory, of the uncertainty which still pre- 
vails with respect to the present Corn-law: 
and of the anofymous publication said to 
be written by a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), who tells the world, that the 
presetit law is to be mutable, according to 
times aid circumstances. I think that 
with all these things going on, it is not 
wonderful that there should be an inclina- 
tion on the patt of many of the farmers of 
this country, to give up that protection 
altogether. Now, with respect to the 
question itself, which my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Wolverhampton, has proposed, 
I iiust, as I have said, maintain the doc- 
trite I have hitherto held upoti this sab- 
ject. In stating now my opposition to 
that motion, there is no necessity for me 
t declare the exact amount of daty which 
Would be a fair comptomisé between the 
various interests of the country. My 
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opinion, however, is that a moderate fixed 
duty should be imposed: I expect that 
would answer two objects, which it appears 
to me are perfectly consistent with the 
general doctrine of freedom of trade. 
Those who hold the doctrine of freedom of 
trade, whether as writers and philosophers, 
or as statesmen and politicians, have al- 
ways said this :—In the first place, that if 
you were to make a change with regard to 
interests that had been long established, 
you should not rush from one extreme to 
another ; but that you ought to make 
that change a gradual change. Such was 
the doctrine held by Mr. Ricardo, a great 
theoretical philosopher. Such was the 
doctrine stated in few words by Lord 
Grenville, a great practical statesman, 
who said :— 


‘© If the measures that had formerly been 
adopted for the protection of trade and manu- 
factures were right, let them be continued ; 
if wrong, let them be abrogated ; not suddenly, 
but with that caution with which all practices, 
however erroneous, engrafted into our usages 
by time, should be changed.” 


He then goes on to state that he is 
against’ protection as a general principle. 
There are other grounds upon which Mr. 
Ricardo rested a defence of some duties. 
It is the fashion now to say that there are 
no pectiliar burthens upon the land; Mr. 
Ricardo maintained the opposite opinion. 
He said he would not advise, in the case 
of agricultural protection, an immediate 
abolition of the duty, and he thought there 
was a case for some duties. because he 
considered there were burthens which 
pressed exclusively upon the land, and he 
went on to state those burthens. Now, 
Mr. Ricardo may have heen entirely mis- 
taken in that opinion, but he has been 
fellowed by Mr. M‘Calloch, another au- 
thority on this subject ; and I do not 
think we ought, without the fullest in- 
quiry, to condemn the opinions of men of 
their eminence. For my part, I concur in 
those opinions. I think I should have 
been able to maintain them if the committee 
which was moved for this year to inquire 
into those burdens had been granted. I 
think that inquiry would have made out 
that case. But had it made out the re- 
verse, at all events the truth would have 
been known, and the facts would have 
been before the country ; and I must say, 
that I think it is a great disadvantage to 
maintain the statements of Mr. Ricardo 
and Mr. M‘€ulloch, when the House re- 
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fuses any inquiry to show what those bur- 
thens on the land are. It shows an 
apparent weakness on the part of those 
who maintain the doctrine that there are 
any burthens on land. But when my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Wolverhampton, 
asks me to agree to go into a committee, 
with a view to the immediate abolition of 
the Customs’ duties upon corn, | reply, 
that those words appear to me to be totally 
unnecessary. My hon. Friend has on 
former occasions proposed to go into com- 
mittee of the whole House on the Corn- 
laws, and [ have supported him. In 1839 
and 1840, I voted with him upon that 
resolution. Now, when a Minister pro- 
poses any change of the Corn-laws, he 
proposes simply that the House resolve 
itself into a committee on those duties. 
That is the Parliamentary mode of pro- 
ceeding. What has induced my hon. 
Friend to vary from that usual form of the 
House, I imagine, is a desire to elicit from 
the House an opinion whether or no it is 
in favour of a total and immediate abolition 
of those duties. Taking the motion in 
that view, therefore, I should not think it 
a wise course to give a vote in support of 
that motion. My noble Friend, the Member 
for Sunderland says what is perfectly true 
in Parliamentary proceedings—that he will 
go into that committee, and that the reso- 
lution which he might support might be a 
resolution for a moderate fixed duty. It is 
perfectly true that he has the power of 
doing so. But when the motion is so 
framed, without any necessity, and put in 
this form, I should expect, if I gave my 
vote in its favour, to find the next day that 
it was generally understood I voted for the 
abolition of the Corn-laws. Though I 
certainly could act in the same way as my 
noble Friend, technically considered, 1 think 
it is far more intelligible to give my nega- 
tive to the proposition of my hon. Friend. 
If anybody should hereafter move a resolu- 
tion in the usual form, to go into committee 
of the whole House. [‘‘ Move, move.” ] 
Well, I should have no objection to make 
such a motion myself, if I saw that any 
public good were likely to arise from it. 
I certainly feel that the case of the sliding- 
scale of duties is more indefensible than 
ever it was before—so indefensible that it 
seems an unnecessary taking up the time 
of the House to say anything further to 
expose its defects. 1 consider, if nothing 
else showed that the speech published as 
an argument upon the subject, made in the 
House of Lords by Lord Monteagle, is un- 
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answerable, and until something like an 
answer is given to it, I hold it unneces. 
sary to go into any further argument upon 
the subject. The general objection to the 
sliding-scale is this, that it keeps out 
corn during the time it might be usefully 
brought into this country; and, on a 
sudden, brings in corn in a flood when 
the consumer has less need of it, and the 
farmer is sure to suffer in consequence.” 
The experience of last year, the noble 
Lord continued, had still more confirmed 
this view of the subject. It was not a 
new subject, as the right hon. the Pre. 
sident of the Board of Trade, had endea- 
voured to argue. But, in fact, the evils of 
the present law during the past year had 
been exactly of the very same kind as those 
of former years under the former law, and 
were referable to the priuciple of the slid- 
ing-scale. The evils might have been mi- 
tigated, but still they were of exactly the 
same description, and would always remain 
suv while the sliding-scale remained in force. 
One objection to a fixed duty on corn had 
been answered the other night by the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, It had 
been said, that a fixed duty must either be 
maintained in a time of scarcity, or, if the 
duty was allowed to fall to a nominal duty 
at very high prices, then tie effect would 
be the same as under the sliding-scale, and 
scarcely any corn would be admitted. But 
the Government having made a small ap- 
proach to a fixed duty, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade made a statement 
which went to show that the importer of 
corn did not wait until corn reached an 
extravagant price. If this was the case 
when a small change approaching to a 
fixed duty was introduced, it was quite 
clear that under a moderate fixed duty 
corn would be regularly admitted as it 
was required, and dealers in it would con- 
duct their operations, not in the spirit of 
gambling, but would treat it as any other 
article of regular merchandise. These were 
his views with respect to the present state 
of the corn question. He certainly ex- 
pected, that before long the present Corn- 
law would be altered ; but he should hope 
that it would be altered in such time, and 
with such conditions as would enable them 
to assimilate it to other articles the produce 
of manufactures, and that such arrange- 
ments might be made as would not spread 
alarm and panic among the great body of 
the farmers of this country. He trusted, 
that they would arrange the question in 
such a manner as that the arrangement 
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might not appear a mere yielding to fear, 
but a wise settlement, founded on the 
principles of political economy, and a just 
regard to the welfare of all classes. But if 
they went on from year to year, and from 
debate to debate, allowing all the argu- 
ment to preponderate on one side, and not 
attempting, in defence of the law, to rest 
it on any principle on which it was for- 
merly defended, but supporting it merely 
with the air of apologizing for its continu- 
ance for two or three years longer—if this 
were the tone adopted, he was afraid that 
they would very soon have to make the 
settlement of this question in anger, in- 
stead of calmness and wisdom. Wishing 
to deprecate such a conclusion, he should 
be ready either to support or to make a 
motion for reconsidering the question of 
the Corn-law. He could not, however, 
vote for the proposition before the House, 
for he did not think his concurrence in 
such a motion would be an_ intelligible 
course, or consistent with the views he 


held. 


Mr. Darby observed, that the speeches 
of the two noble Lords, the Members for 
London and Sunderland, were full of in- 
consistencies and misrepresentations, and, 


as an example of this, the former had 
first proposed an 8s. duty, then an 8s. 
duty with the power to issue an Order in 
Council affecting its operation, and then 


he gave up the Order in Council. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Sunderland, 
now said he would vote for this motion, 
whilst the noble Lord the Member for 
London said he would not; but did the 
noble Lord the Member for Sunderland 
wish that in so voting he should be con- 
sidered as desirous to vote for the repeal 
of the Corn-laws—a thing which the 
noble Lord the Member for London ex- 
pressed a fear he would have been sus- 
pected of had he voted for this motion? 
The advocates of repeal had never yet 
been able, and they never would, to an- 
swer this case, that if we had a fixed duty 
we should be admitting corn at a time 
when we could supply it ourselves, and 
that, having it, it could not be maintained 
ata period of high prices. The incon- 
sistencies he had heard on the opposite 
side were most extraordinary. One hon. 
Member said ‘Give us cheap bread,” 
and another ‘ It will make very little dif- 
ference on that score ;” one said it was a 
landlord’s question, and another that it 
was a manufacturer's question. With re- 
ference to what the hon. Member for 
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Wallingford (Mr. Blackstone) had said 
about 900 signatures to a requisition con- 
taining the name of scarcely a single ma- 
gistrate, and as to the desertion of the 
farmers by the landlords, he was asto- 
nished to hear this, having always heard 
the landlords accused by the opponents 
of the Corn-laws as advocates for protec- 
tion of every kind, and as backing and 
supporting their tenantry. He contended 
that the agriculturists had done right in 
concurring in the Corn Bill of the Go- 
vernment, when he reflected on what was 
the state of the country at the time—the 
state to which the late Government had 
reduced it. The hon. Member for Wal- 
lingford could not have formed a Govern- 
ment at that time. But the past year was 
not a year from which to judge of the 
present law. They could not satisfactorily 
judge of the Corn-law at thistime. He 
did not himself believe that the present 
depression in which the manufacturing 
interest found itself would be permanent. 
It was very well to talk of importing corn, 
so long as they could import it beneficially 
for the people; but if it was to be im- 
ported to an unnecessary extent, which 
would, no doubt, frequently be the case, 
they would thus be displacing a great por- 
tion of the home agricultural produce, 
and, consequently, a great part of the 
labour of the country. If they were to 
agree to this motion, he was satisfied it 
would so disarrange labour and capital, 
and all commercial and agricultural busi- 
ness, that every man who voted for it 
would have cause to regret the vote he 
had given in favour of it. A fixed duty 
could not be maintained, in his opinion, 
in case of a defective harvest; and con- 
sidering this to be a true principle, and 
reflecting on the many other arguments 
that appeared to him convincing against 
this motion, he could not give his assent 
to it. He had never heard any such as- 
sertion on the part of any Member of the 
Government, that this law was only to be 
maintained for a short time; all that he 
had heard was, that the right hon. Baro- 
net would not pledge himself to maintain 
this or any other law of a mere commer- 
cial character at all times and under all 
circumstances—and, certainly, this he 
would say, that if the Government, when 
they passed the present Corn-law, con- 
templated at the time they brought it 
forward as, professedly, the best which 
in their judgment they could introduce, 
any further change, they were guilty of 
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a great breach of faith, and he, for 
one, would never give his support to 
such a Government for another mo- 
ment. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House tadjourned at ten minutes 
after twelve. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 12, 1843. 


Minutges.] New Member Sworn.—The Earl of Cale- 
don, 

Bits. Public.—Reported.—Testimony in the Colonies ; 
Registration of Voters. 


Private.—2*. St. James’s (Westminster) Improvement. 
Reported.—Bourn Drainage. 


5* and passed :—-Newport (Monmouth) Gas; Norland 
Estate Improvement, 


Petitions PreEsenTeD. By the Earl of Bandon, from 
several places, for Encouraging the Schools in con- 
nexion with the Church Education Society in Ireland. 
—By the Marquess of Breadalbane, from Barr, and 
Kilmarnock, for settling the Seotech Church Question, 
and against the Law regarding Patronage.—By Earl Fitz- 
william, from a number of places, for the Total and Im- 
mcdiate Repeal of the Corn-laws.—From Bandon, against 
the Medical Charities (Ireland) Bill.—From Cork, for 
further Corporate Reform in Ireland.—From Petworth, 
against the Canada Corn Bill. 


Supsury DisrrancutseMent.] The 


Peers were employed through a great part 
of the day in hearing evidence on the Sud- 
bury Disfranchisement Bill; the proceed- 
ings were adjourned till Thursday. 


Cuurcu or Scortanp. | The Marquess 
of Breadalbane having presented two peti- 
tions, complaining of the interpretation 
put on the laws as they concerned 
the Scotch Church, said, that what had 
been lately stated by his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Aberdeen), as to the intentions 
of the Government, in respect to legis- 
lating for the Church of Scotland—was of 
such great importance to the people of 
Scotland, and it was so desirable, that the 
principles on which the Government meant 
to legislate, should be correctly known, 
that he wished to state what was his un- 
derstanding of the Ministers’ plan, as 
stated by his noble Friend. His under- 
standing, then, of what Ministers meant 
to do was this: that the Government was 
willing, and intended to bring in a bill, 
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scientious conviction, that the man was 
not likely spiritually to edify them. He 
also understood that the Government was 
prepared to give the presbytery the power 
of deciding on the rejection by the parish. 
ioners, and judge of that without being 
subject to any interference by the civil 
courts, and subject only to the approval of 
the General Assembly as a court of appeal, 
The power was to be given to the presby- 
tery, to judge and decide without stating 
their reasons, and to judge not only of the 
general fitness of the presentee, but of all 
the circumstances regarding the election. 
If he were correct in the understanding of 
the statement of his noble Friend, it would 
not only establish the just rights, but 
grant to the Church what ought to satisfy 
the Church and the people of Scotland, 
Another point was the quoad sacra Minis- 
ters, regarding whom his noble Friend 
had not stated his views, and that was a 
most important subject in the present state 
of the Church of Scotland. He hoped, 
that his noble Friend and the Government 
were prepared to legislate for the quoad 
sacra Ministers, so as to give them a 
status in the Church, on the Presbyterian 
principle, that no Minister of that Church 
should be greater than another, and that all 
should be on a footing of perfect equality. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that his 
noble Friend had rather closely and re- 
peatedly questioned him on this subject. 
He desired to give his noble Friend every 
reasonable degree of satisfaction, but he 
could not help suspecting that this repe- 
tition of questioning did not depend so 
much upon any want of explicitness on 
his own part, or of obtuseness of compre- 
hension on the part of his noble Friend, 
as upon the desire entertained by some 
persons to extort from her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at the last moment some decla- 
ration beyond that which in their deliber- 
ate judgment they had approved of. He 
had, however, no objection to repeat the 
principles of the measure which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was prepared at a fit- 
ting time to bring forward. It was, un- 
doubtedly, intended to give to the congre- 
gation the unlimited power of objecting to 
the presentee, and the presbytery were to 


founded on the principle of giving to the | have the power of deciding and judging 
; i > pari l | of the whole case, without the control of 
congregation of every parish full power to | - e, 

object to any presentee, and refuse an im-| the civil courts. The reasons, however, 


mediate call for any reason whatever; ' 
| of the judgment must be recorded. He 


and, as he comprehended it, they were not 
to be called on to assign any reasons for 
rejecting a presentee, other than their con- 


must be stated, and in all cases the ground 


abstained entirely from stating the modi- 
fications with which those principles would 
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be accompanied, because he perceived 
how liable those modifications would be 
to give rise to cavil and misrepresenta- 
tion elsewhere. It was the determination 
of the Government to support such mea- 
sures as would give satisfaction to every 
reasonable person. His noble Friend 
professed himself satisfied, and he anti- 
cipated the best effects from the resolu- 
tion of the Government. He knew how 
hopeless it was to expect to satisfy certain 
persons, whom experience had taught him 
could even pervert the provisions of a bill 
into a meaning opposite to that they were 
intended to convey. He would do no 
more than state the general principles, in 
conformity to the declaration often made 
by the Government, and on which they 
meant to found a legislative measure. 
He had never before seen an occasion 
when it was thought necessary, after 
declaration had been made, to inquire 
into the details of a measure. The gene- 
ral assembly was to meet next week and 
then it would be seen whether those who 
proposed to secede from the Church, 
would wait to see what were the legislative 
measures proposed, and ascertain if they 
met the merits of the question. If, they 
should secede at once, or if, after that 
measure were brought forward, they should 
think it necessury to secede, he could 
scarcely think that they would be able to 
appeal to the God of truth, or answer at 
the last day for their declaration, should 
they persist in asserting that the persecu- 
tion of the legislature had driven them 
from the Church. With respect to the 
quoad sacra ministers, he had only to 
repeat what his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
had stated, that the Government would 
take the subject into its consideration, 
with a view to propose what would be 
most beneficial. 

Lord Brougham said, that if his noble 
Friend’s announcement were understood 
In One sense, it would be an utter, a total 
abandonment of the claims of the civil 
courts ; and would be calculated to excite 
much alarm. Taken in another view, it 
was quite consistent with sound doctrine 
civil rights, and did not touch patronage. 
He hoped the former was not the true 
sense, as it would give the Church an ab- 
solute triumph, and the right of patronage 
would be destroyed. It would not be 
transferred, as by the Veto Act, to the 
congregation, but far worse, it would be 
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placed entirely in the hands of the eccle- 
siastical authorities of Scotland. He ob- 
jected to the plan of asking questions of 
the Government as to what it meant to do 
as to legislation. It was not, in fact, the 
Government which legislated, it was the 
Houses of Parliament; and to ask what 
the Government meant to do as to making 
laws, was to make the Legislature a sine- 
cure. 

Lord Campbell thought, the presentees 
might be objected to on account of being 
unfit persons, but if they were objected to 
on account of some civil reasons, such as 
not contributing to a non-intrusion fund, 
it would establish a most certain and 
odious tyranny. Asto the quoad sacra 
ministers, he did not object to the Church 
providing for the wants of the people, but 
he protested against it having the power 
of increasing the number of ministers 
without limitation, and to increasing the 
number of members of the presbyteries of 
the General Assembly. The power to 
divide the parish into two should be re. 
served for the supreme court. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane said, if 
their Lordships were aware of the great 
importance of the subject to the people of 
Scotland, they would only think he was 
doing his duty by bringing forward the 
question. He thought it was quite con- 
sistent with the usages of the House to 
ask questions of Ministers, and he was 
surprised at the objection of the noble 
and learned Lord, who had, in his time, 
been one of the most stringent questioners 
of the day. 

Lord Brougham denied, that he had 
ever, On any occasion, put a question to 
Ministers as to the details of any legisla- 
tive measure. He had asked on what 
day acertain measure would be brought 
forward, but he had not asked as to any 
details. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Reeisrration oF Vorers.] The re- 
port of the amendments to the Registra- 
tion of Voters Bill was brought up and 
received, 

Lord Campbell moved to omit the 71st 
and 72nd clauses, which refer to the right 
of voting in counties. The noble Lord 
stated, that he objected to annual regis- 
tration, and expressed his regret, that the 
bill of his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) 
had not been successful, which provided 
that a county voter, when once he was 
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placed on the registry, should not be sub- 
jected to removal as long as his qualifica- 
tion to vote lasted. The two clauses 
which he proposed to omit might be left 
out, without injuring the frame of the 
bill. They referred to county voters, and 
included the 50/. tenants at will, or those 
who were enfranchised by what are called 
the Chandos clauses. He thought, that 
those who had a permanent interest in the 
soil should be entitled to vote, and there- 
fore he had been pleased that copyholders 
received votes under the Reform Act, but 
he thought that tenants at will were not 
independent, and therefore he had oppused 
giving them votes. At the same time, as 
they had been enfranchised, he did not 
propose to take away their franchise, but 
he objected to extending it. A remark- 
able proof was lately afforded of the de- 
pendence of this class of men. At the 
late election for the county of Suffolk one 
of the candidates had declared from the 
hustings, that he had not canvassed a 
single tenant voter without having first 
received permission of his landlord. Giving 
votes to tenants at will, therefore, was 
only a scheme to ensure the votes in pos- 
session of the landed interest. It would 
be far better, in his opinion, to give each 
landlord a number of votes, in proportion 
to the amount of his rent, than give the 
vote to the tenant. The object of the 
7Ist clause was to regulate the registra- 
tion, and had nothing to do with the 
franchise. By that clause 50/. tenants at 
will might be multiplied, and to that he 
objected. At present a tenant possessing 
a farm of the value of 50l. or upwards, 
must be a twelvemonth in the occupation 
of his farm before he was allowed to vote. 
He could not be registered till he had been 
twelvemonths in possession. By this clause 
that restriction was wholly done away, 
and it was likely, he thought, to add very 
much to the number of such voters. 
Another part of the clause referred to 
joint occupiers on a farm of 5001, which 
now only gave one vote, but might under 
this 71st clause be made to qualify ten 
votes. To that he was opposed. What 
would be the consequence? For the pur- 
pose of multiplying votes, especially in 
counties where strong contests were usual, 
a great number of nominal lessees would be 
introduced, so that instead of one vote in 
respect of a particular property, there 
might be teu or twenty, or more. These 
were his objections to the 71st clause. 
The 72nd clause, on the other hand, in- 
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stead of multiplying votes, would sweep 
away hundreds ; and there was this other 
difference to be noted, that whereas the 
votes multiplied by clause 71, would be, 
in all probability, votes in favour of the 
noble Lord's party, the votes swept away, 
judging from experience, would be to a 
great extent votes in favour of the liberal 
side of politics. He did not remember, 
that any question arising out of the right 
of trustees to vote had come before his 
noble and learned Friend near him (Lord 
Denman) ; but he had it in his power to 
state to their Lordships, that that dis- 
tinguished legal authority had stated, that 
in his construction of the Reform Act, 
trustees in the receipt of the rents and 
profits of an estate, though they had not 
the power to dispose of those rents and 
profits to their own use, were entitled to 
vote in respect of such property. ‘The 
decision also of a great number of the re- 
vising barristers had given the vote to 
trustees so situated. This construction of 
the act, indeed, was so generally acted 
upon, that if the right to vote were taken 
away from such trustees, it would create 
very extensive changes in the franchise, 
and in the representation of a great many 
places. It was quite clear, that all pro- 
perty should give a vote to some person or 
other, and if the person having the bene- 
ficial interest was legally precluded by any 
circumstance from exercising the franchise, 
his trustee ought to exercise it. Never- 
theless, the 72nd clause of the present bill 
deprived the trustee of the right of voting. 
If the Government contended, that the 
trustees had no right to vote under the 
Reform Act, then he called on them to 
strike out the 72nd clause of the bill ; for 
there was the less reason to introduce it, 
now they had established a tribunal of 
appeal in the judges of the Court of the 
Common Pleas, to decide upon all cases of 
doubt arising out of the registration. Let 
the judges decide whether or not the trus- 
tees have the right ; why should their Lord- 
ships settle this question by the present 
bill, and thus blend their judicial and legis- 
lative capacities together? Did they mean 
to meddle with the Reform Act or not? 
If they did interfere with that act, they 
would be doing what the present Govern- 
ment had always disclaimed the intention 
to do. He should, therefore, move that 
these two clauses be omitted. He did not 
mean to insinuate that the clauses had 
been introduced with any insidious ob- 
ject, but supposed they might have been 
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inserted per incuriam. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the omission of the 
71st and 72nd clauses. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the ob- 
ject of these clauses was not to alter the 
Reform Act, her Majesty’s Government 
never had any such intention. That was 
not the object of any one clause of the bill. 
Its object was to settle points hitherto in 
dispute between the two parties, to remove 
those doubts which had been created by 
the decisions of the revising barristers, 
whether on one side or the other, and to 
establish a certainty upon those questions 
as far as legislation could in a subject of 
the kind. With regard to what his noble 
and learned Friend called the Chandos 
clause, the law enacted, that any person 
who was a leaseholder, in a county, and 
bond fide liable to a rent of 50/. a-year 
should be entitled to vote at elections for 
that county. It was the bond fide payment 
of the rent which gave him that right, and 
where there were two joint tenants each 
liable to a bond fide rent of 50/., it had 
been decided by the great majority of the 
revising barristers that each was entitled 
to vote—a decision which, in his opinion, 
was in perfect accordance with the law, 
although some revising barristers had de- 
cided that only one could vote. They were 
joint tenants to the extent of 100/., and 
each of them had an interest to that ex- 
tent, as each was liable for the full amount, 
although he might, if obliged to pay it, 
recover one-half from the other tenant, 
still leaving him bond fide liable to the 
payment of 507. So it was in the case of 
the 40s. freeholders. Two joint occupants 
of an estate of the value of 80s. were both 
enabled to vote ; and what difference was 
there in point of principle between the two 
cases? Each was entitled, because each 
was interested to the full extent of the 
property required to confer the franchise. 
There was a provision in the Reform Bill 
respecting 10/. householders, which dis- 
tinctly conferred the right of voting on 
two joint occupiers with an interest to 
the extent of 20/. So that he saw no 
reason why the Jaw in the case of 50/. 
tenants in counties should not be made 
equally as distinct. The argument of his 
noble and learned Friend was, that the 
Legislature, having made a distinct pro- 
vision in the one case and not in the other, 
it was to be assumed that the Legislature 
did not intend to confer the right of voting 
in the latter. But, in the one case, it was 
necessary, and in the other not, and for 
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this reason, that there were things requi- 
site besides right of property, such as resi- 
dence, rating, and other circumstances, 
which distinguished the right of voting in 
towns from that of counties, and rendered 
a distinct provision prudent in the one 
case where it was not necessary, or, at 
least, not considered necessary, in the 
other. His noble and learned Friend asked 
why, if their Lordships were satisfied, that 
this was the law, insert this clause to ex- 
plain the law, or why not leave it to the 
new tribunal established by this bill? He 
was surprised to hear such an argument 
from his noble and learned Friend. He 
was surprised to hear him argue that the 
Legislature ought not to make a law to 
remove doubts, because there were judges 
to settle those doubts. In his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) opinion, that was one of the 
first duties of the Legislature. To the 
second objection of his noble and learned 
Friend the observation also applied, that 
the great majority of the revising barris- 
ters had decided the point—had decided 
that trustees, who had no beneficial inte- 
rest, had no right to vote; although he 
was ready to admit that some of the re- 
vising barristers had decided directly the 
contrary ; and it was for the purpose of 
settling this very important point as well 
as other points, that the present bill had 
been introduced. His noble and learned 
Friend said that they were taking away 
by this bill from trustees the right of 
voting. Ifso, when was that right con- 
ferred? If his noble and learned Friend 
said it was conferred by the Reform Bill, 
he would point to the declaration of Lord 
J. Russell and Sir W. Horne, who was 
Solicitor-general when the Reform Bill 
was under discussion, that they meant to 
make no alteration whatever in the law 
as related to trustees. If, on the other 
hand, his noble and learned Friend meant 
to assert that trustees had a bond fide right 
to vote before the Reform Bill, he could 
quote an authority against him, for which 
he, and he was sure his noble and learned 
Friend likewise, entertained a great re. 
spect—he meant the authority of Sir J. 
Campbell, who stated in the House of 
Commons, that the better opinion of the 
two was, that trustees could not vote, al- 
though he admitted it was a question that 
had been for some time disputed. The 
appellate tribunal under the Irish Reform 
Act, consisting of the judges of the land, 
had distinctly decided the point—that 
decision being in conformity with that of 
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the majority of the revisiag barristers in 
this country. It was the duty of the 
Legislature to make the law as precise and 
clear as they possibly could, and with that 
view had this bill been introduced, 

Lord Denman thought, that his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Campbell) had 
laid strong grounds for not making the 
case of trustees the subject of an act of 
Parliament. One or two of the revising 
barristers had decided differently from the 
majority ; but there was no doubt, if the 
law were not altered, that this question 
would be one of the first referred to the 
Court of Common Pleas. Indeed, he sus- 
pected that that court would have very 
little employment under this bill, if by 
this legislative interference they were to 
anticipate the decisions to which that court 
would come. He did not think the doubts 
of a particular revising barrister formed a 
sufficient ground for legislative interference. 
Neither did be consider it judicious to in- 
clude the three classes of trustees under 
the one enactment; seeing that their rights 
were of a separate kind, he thought they 
ought to undergo a separate consideration. 
It was a serious question whether the trus- 
tee of a minor, for instance, who was re- 
ceiving the rents,' controlling the whole 


property, and presiding over the expendi- 
ture, should not, as the representative of 
a family, be allowed to vote at an election 
in the county in which the property was 


situate. He was decidedly of opinion that 
these questions ought to be separately 
considered. 

Lord Wharncliffe supported the clauses. 
The noble and learned Lord, the Chief 
Justice did not seem to feel much confi- 
dence in his argument, which was to the 
effect that the disputed points being very 
few, it would be as well to leave some of 
them te be decided by the Court of Com- 
mon Picas, otherwise that court would 
have but little to do. That, he conceived 
would be a very bad course of legislation 
to adopt. 

On the question being put, it was 
decided that the clauses should stand part 
of the bill. 

House adjourned. 
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tory; Belfast and Cavelill Railway ; Birmingham ang 
Gloucester Railway. 

3° and passed :—Northampton and Peterborough Rail- 
way. 

PeTITIONS PreseNTED. By Messrs. Villiers, Brotherton, 
V. Smith, S, Crawford, M. Gibson, Leader, Ewart, 
Baines, T. Duncombe, Cobden, Wall, G. Berkeley, B, 
Wood, R. Scott, Foster, and Aglionby, Dr. Bowring, 
and several other hon. Members, from an immense num. 
ber of places, for the Total and Immediate Repeal of all 
Corn and Provision Laws.—From fifteen places, against 
the Faetories Bill; and from one place, for further |i- 
waiting the hours of labour—From Gloucester, against 
the Canada Corn Bill. 


and Buenos Ayres. 


Cornn—Canapa.] Mr. Gisborne beg- 
ged to ask whether the royal assent had 
been given to the bill passed by the Ca- 
nadian legislature, and reserved by Sir C. 
Bagot for the consideration of the home 
Government ? 

Sir R. Peel: I presume that the hon. 
Member alludes to the bill respecting 
American corn ? 

Mr, Gisborne: Yes. 

Sir R. Peel: The royal assent has not 
been given to that bill. 


Monte Vipeo anv Buenos Arrzs.] 
Mr. Ewart was understood to ask whether 
our minister at Buenos Ayres had been 
instructed to use his exertions to put an 
end to the hostilities now being carried 
on between that state and Monte Video? 

Sir R. Peel said that nothing had been 
more unremitting and zealous than the 
exertions of the British minister to pre- 
vent what he must call the insane hos- 
tilities which had been entered upon. He 
could assure the hon. Member that our 
minister had pushed his intervention to 
the utmost limits short of committing the 
country which he represented as a party 
tothe war. In all that he had done the 
British minister had acted in concert with, 
and received the cordial co-operation of, 
the minister of France. Before the hos- 
tile advance was made, the ministers of 
the two countries made the strongest re- 
monstrances to the Buenos Ayres govern- 
ment against the proceeding. On the 
19th of February a party of marines, 
both French and English, were landed 
from vessels in the river Plate, to defend 
a certain building, in which the property 
of the French and English merchants was 
placed. At present there were five ships 
in the river Plate, and he could assure the 
hon. Member our minister would con- 
tinue his exertions to bring about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 
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Tue Anti-Corn-Law Leaous.] Mr. 
French: I beg to ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, whether the Government is aware 
of the dangerous excitement which now 
exists in various parts of the country on 
the subject of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws; of the large assemblages who are 
collected together and addressed by dema- 
gogues in dangerous and inflammatory 
language on that subject ; and whether it 
is the intention of Government to take | 
any measures to suppress such dangerous 
meetings. 

Sir R. Peel said that the hon. Member 
was as competent to form an opinion, as 
tothe extent of the danger and excite- 
ment arising from the cause to which he 
had, referred, as he was, for he had access 
tothe same channels of communication, 
With respect to dangerous associations | 
which were likely to lead to an interrup- 
tion of the public peace, the course taken 
by his right hon, Friend, the Secretary | 
for the Home Department, last autumn, | 
acourse marked by extreme moderation, | 
combined with great vigour and firmness, 
when necessary, is a proof that when he 
believes dangerous associations exist, he | 
will not hesitate to call in the aid of the | 
law for theic suppression. Even when 
Government was certain that meetings 
were illegal, it must always exercise its 
discretion as to the propriety of interfering 
with them. He should be sorry to under- 
take that at all times the extreme power 
of the law, as respected illegal meetings, 
should be carried into effect, without re- 
ference to circumstances. With respect 
to the future course which hon, Gentle- 
men might pursue, to which the hon. 
Member’s interrogatory applied, until he 
knew the precise character of those meet- 
ings, the circumstances under which they 
took place, and other matters, a full 
knowledge of which was essential to the 
formation of a sound judgment on this 
point, he must decline giving an answer 
to the question. 


_Exptanation — Baron Gurwney.] 
Sir J. Graham begged to be allowed to 
address a few words to the House upon 
4 matter personal to himself. It was most 
material that every statement made by a 
Member in that House, but more espe- 
cially by a Minister of the Crown, should 
be strictly accurate. In the discussion 
which took place last night on the case of 
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at Leicester, he (Sir J. Graham) stated 
positively that the learned judge had not 
made use of the phrase ‘mad dog,” 
which was quoted by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. In this assertion he found he 
was mistaken, He had had the honour of 
an interview with Baron Gurney to receive 
his explanation of the circumstances, but 
that was before any public allusion was 
made in the newspapers to the particular 
phrase quoted by the hon, Member for 
Finsbury. Since that time he had had 
no communication with Baron Gurney, 
and he spoke last night under the impres- 


‘sion, which turned out to be erroneous, 


that the learned judge had disclaimed the 
use of the words, This morning he had 
received a letter from Baron Gurney, 
pointing out the error into which he (Sir 
James Graham) had fallen, and admitting 


that he (Baron Gurney) had made use of 


the phrase. . The circumstance under 
which the phrase was used was this. The 
prisoner was charged, amongst other 
things, with attempting to excite popular 


ill-will against the police at Leicester. In 


his defence, he urged that he had not, 
directly, incited the populace to commit 
an overt act of violence against the police, 
though he had held them up to contempt 
in general terms. The learned judge then 
used the phrase in question as a familiar 
illustration, to show to Jones, that it was 
not, as he supposed, necessary that an 
Overt act of violence should be recom- 
mended, but that the very excitement was 
dangerous to the public peace, and, 
therefore, in contravention of the law. 
There was no doubt, however, about the 
use of the expression, and be was apxious 
to take the first opportunity of giving this 
explanation, and of stating that his 
denial on this point was made under a 
misconception of the facts. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, that the phrase 
was used by the judge, when the prisoner 
was cross-examining the witness. The 
right hon. Baronet’s explanation was quite 
satisfactory. 


CoMMUNICATION WITH IRELAND.} 
Sir H. Barron asked whether a survey had 
been ordered by the Government respect- 
ing a more expeditious mode of convey- 
ing the mails through Wales to Ireland, 
and, if so, when it would be completed ; 
or whether the Goverament thought that 
they bad sufficient evidence already before 
them on this subject? 
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Sir R, Peel said, the Government had 
not ordered any survey. The evidence 
was conclusive in favour of the line from 
Chester by Bangor to some port. Then 
the question arose which should be the 
port, and the commissioners decided in 
favour of Holyhead ; and he thought they 
decided judiciously. The details of the 
arrangement were still under considera- 
tion. 

Sir H. Barron : The right hon. Baronet 
had not stated whether he considered a 
survey necessary. 

Sir R. Peel said, he thought it was not. 
The only survey which could be necessary 
was a naval survey. 

Sir H. Barron said, that was what he 
meant. 

Sir R. Peel said, Government would 
lend its assistance to solve any doubts 
which might exist as to the port to be 
selected, but he would not commit him- 
self to the expenditure of any of the public 
money. 


Lorp ALTuorP—REPEAL OF THE 
Union.] Captain Bernal said, he took 
the earliest opportunity to set himself right 
with respect to some remarks that had 
fallen from him a few evenings ago. It 
was probably in the recollection of the 
House that he had asked the right hon, 
Baronet whether he were prepared to 
abide by the declaration of Lord Althorp, 
that if all the members for Ireland were 
to join in asking for repeal, he should not 
be prepared to resist it. A contradiction 
to this statement had since been given in 
another place, on the authority of the 
noble Lord himself, by a noble individual 
distinguished for a spirit of chivalry that 
seemed to make him extremely careful of 
the characters of others, whatever he might 
be of his own. When a Noble individual 
like Earl Spencer denied the statement 
imputed to him, be (Captain Bernal) at 
once thought it his duty to express his 
earnest regret for any misrepresentation 
of which he might have been guilty. At 
the same time he had to state that he 
made his statements on the authority of 
several hon. Members present at the de- 
bate, all of whom laboured under the 
same misapprehension. 


MEETING IN BERKSHIRE. ExPLANa- 
TION.] On the order of the day being 
called for resuming the adjourned debate 
on the Corn-laws. 
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Mr. Blackstone rose for the purpose of 
referring to a statement made to the House 
last evening by one of the hon. Members 
for the county of Berks. ‘That hon. Mem- 
ber, in alluding to some observations which 
had fallen from him, had said, 

“The hon. Member for Wallingford had 
said that the farmers felt that they had been 
deserted by those to whom they had naturally 
been accustomed to look up whenever any 
measure was in progress, calculated to injure 
their interests—namely, the resident nobility 
and gentry of the country, from whom they 
now met, in their hour of destitution, not only 
with no support, but with every kind of hos. 
tility. He considered the assertion of the hon. 
Member for Wallingford was a libel upon the 
nobility and gentry of the country.” 


He wished to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of stating that the hon. Member must 
have misunderstood the purport of his 
observation. He certainly had made use 
of the word * hostility,” but not in the 
signification attached to it by the hon, 
Member. He said upon that occasion that 
a requisition had been signed by 900 of 
the yeomanry of the county of Berks, and 
that few, if any, of the resident gentry of 
the county had affixed their signatures to 
that requisition; and that they had not 
co-operated with the requisitionists. He 
had not said that all the resident gentry 
had exhibited a feeling of hostility towards 
the farmers. The indisposition manifested 
by the nobility and gentry to co-operate 
with the farmers in the maintenance of 
their interests had induced the farmers to 
think that they had been deserted. He 
(Mr. Blackstone) had not stated that as 
his own opinion, but as the opinion of the 
farmers in that part of the country. He 
trusted that the hon. Member would attend 
the county meetings which were shortly to 
take place. Beic-e he sat down he would 
refer to an observation which had fallen 
last evening from the right hon. Baronet 
the Paymaster of the Forces. The right 
hon. Baronet had charged him with hav- 
ing changed his opinion on the Corn-laws, 
He most emphatically denied that bis 
opinion had undergone any alteration. It 
was his intention to vote against the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, should the question come toa 
division. 

Mr. R. Palmer expressed his regret 
that he should have misunderstood what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Wal- 
lingford. He was glad that he had af- 
forded the hon. Member an opportunity 
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of entering into an explanation. He could 


assure the hon. Member that his observa- 
tions had caused great pain to many of 
his own friends and acquaintances. 


Apouition oF THE Corn-Laws—Ap- 
journED Denatr.] Mr. Brotherton in re. 
suming the debate, denied that he had ever 
expressed an opinion that a fixed duty was 
preferable to a total repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Suppose a duty of 8s. a quarter was imposed 
on corn, and that two millions of quarters 
were imported, a sum of 800,000/. only 
would find its way into the Exchequer ; 
but if the effect of this tax was to raise the 
price of all the corn ia the country by 8s. 
the people might in reality be taxed to 
the amount of twenty millions, though 
only 800,000/. went into the Exchequer. 
A tax of twenty millions would then be 
paid by the community for the benefit of 
monopoly, while the revenue was benefitted 
only to the extent of 800 000/. But the 
law as it now stood was evidently worse 
than a tax of 8s., for the right hon. Baro- 
net had resisted the fixed duty of 8s. on 
the ground that it did not afford sufficient 
protection to the landed interest. The 
sliding-scale, therefore, which the right 
hon. Baronet so warmly defended, must be 
a still greater protection than the fixed 
duty of 8s., and consequently a heavier 
tax upon the community. In the course 
of this debate, he (Mr. Brotherton), had 
heard some extraordinary reasons put for- 
ward in support of this law. The right 
hon. the Vice President of the Board of 
Control, had argued that the landed in- 
terest had a vested right in preventing the 
importation of foreign corn, till corn in this 
country had risen to a famine price. That 
he denied. He was willing to admit the 
rights of property, but the rights of labour 
were equally sacred, and he would never 
admit that any law was just, or ought to 
remain on the statute book, if it taxed the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. The most 
fearful pictures had been presented to the 
House, of the distress to which the people 
had been reduced, and the existence of 
that distress was not denied. ‘This distress 
had not been brought on by the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, but by laws which 
ought never to have been enacted. The 
distress was general. It prevailed where 
there was machinery, and where there was 
hone; were there were joint stock banks, 
and where there were none ; and when the 
distress was so general, it followed that 
there must be some general cause for it. 
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From 1836 to 1842, there was a reduction 
in the exports of five millions, and this re- 
duction was not confined to the cotton 
trade, it extended to woollens, and iron, 
while the shipping and other branches of 
our national industry were equally a prey 
to distress. This loss in the export trade, 
however, was nothing compared to the loss 
of the home trade, and it behoved the 
House of Commons to inquire in what way 
such lamentable effects had been produced. 
He believed they had been produced by the 
increased price of provisions, and that in- 
creased price had been caused by this 
wicked law. In the course of four years 
the people had paid at least twenty mil- 
lions more than they ought to have paid 
for their food. This was a very bad way 
of encouraging agriculture. A much 
better way of encuuraging it would be to 
increase the number of good customers for 
the farmers, by extending foreign trade, 
and thus providing employment at home 
for those who were now suffering under 
the general depression. The idea that 
land would be thrown out of cultivation if 
corn were to fall in price was absurd. 
Corn had gone down from 80s. to 46s., and 
yet not a single acre had been thrown out 
of cultivation ; nor did he believe, if the 
Corn-laws were repealed, that a single 
acre less would be cultivated than now. 
This was a question of rent, and rent alone ; 
and if it had been left to the farmer and 
the labourer, the Corn-law would have been 
repealed long ago. It was said that the 
Corn-laws ought to be maintained, in order 
to enable the landowners to pay the in. 
terest of mortgages, and provide for family 
settlements, but a man had no right to 
look to an act of Parliament for the pay- 
ment of his debts. It was impossible that 
trade could long continue to bear such 
burthens; and how could the taxes be paid 
if a stop were put to manufacturing in- 
dustry? He firmly believed that the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws would advance the 
prosperity of the agricultural interest ; 
that would ensure regularity and steadi- 
ness of price, with prosperity to the farmer 
and the labourer, the manufacturer and 
the artisan. He should, therefore, give 
his cordial assent and support to the 
motion. 

Mr. Hampden said, the theories pro- 
pounded by the Gentlemen opposite may be 
very plausible, nevertheless they are but 
theories, and considering the magnitude and 
importance of the interests affected by this 
motion, I think the House should be slow 
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to trust to speculations unattested by expe- 
rience. No doubt a person altogether ig- 
norant of the bearings of this question, 
who had heard only the bold assumptions 
and, I admit, also the plausible reasonings, 
by which Gentlemen opposite have at- 
tempted to show that, it is only necessary to 
repeal the Corn-laws in order to, reinvigo- 
rate your drooping commerce and diffuse 
prosperity and plenty throughout the coun- 
try, would indeed be astotiished at the 
impenetrable dullness or the audacious 
selfishtiess of those who obstinately with- 
hold such a boon from the nation. These 
arguments, however, ingenious and clever 
as they may be, are unsustained by facts, 
or rather, I should say, are irreconcileable 
with facts derived from the History of your 
commerce. ‘Indeed; I must say I have 
seldom witnessed such a licentious indul- 
gence in that vicious logic which infers 
post hoc ergo propler hoc, as this de- 
bate has exhibited. It would seem that 
every unpropitious event, social or po- 
litical, moral, or even physical, which 
has occurred to this country since restric- 
tions were first put upon the trade in corn, 
are attributed to the malign influence of 
the Corn-laws, and some Gentlemen seem 
to have the same blind and superstitious 
terror of Corn-laws which former genera- 
tions entertained respecting the influence 
of comets. We are told, that the existing 
distress arises from the insufficient demand 
for the products of manufacturing industry 
and the consequent want of eniployment 
for labour. I fear this is not to be denied ; 
but then the enemies of the Corn-laws 
rather illogically, as it seems to mes at once 
jump to the conclusion, that by freely ad- 
mitting foreign corn you will create such a 
demand for British goods as would call all 
the industrial powers of the country into 
active operation. And when we ask for 
some evidence of the soundness of this 
conclusion, some facts in confirmation of it, 
we are again answered by a theory. I do 
not feel myself now called upon to enter 
into a discussion of the elementary princi- 
ples of free-trade. Our present business is 
to enquire into the expediency of applying 
these principles in all their strictness to the 
subject under consideration. Free trade 
may be very beautiful in theory, the diffi- 
culty, however, which presents itself to my 
mind in its application is, that a real bond 
Jide free-trade is simply impracticable. A 
bond fide free-trade requires the concur- 
rence and co-operation of all nations with 
whom yéu have commercial dealings—a 
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contingency that is hopeless—for I hold 
that free-trade without reciprocity, is not 
only a solecism in language but a mischiev- 
ous delusion. I am not unmindful of the 
ingenious arguments by which the hon, 
Member for Stoke attempted to establish 
this maxim, that “ if you will take care of 
the imports, the exports will take care of 
themselves ;” but with due respect for the 
ability exhibited by the hon. Gentleman in 
enforcing his argument, I must say, it struck 
me that this is one of those neat, pithy 
phrases, which, on account of its terseness, 
passes for an axiom when in truth it serves 
but to disguise a fallacy. I am aware 
that in admitting that the principles of 
free-trade may be sound in the abstract, I 
shall appear to some Gentlemen opposite to 
have conceded every thing. I orice heard the 
hon. Member for Stockport exclaim, “ Talk 
not to me of abstract principles—what has 
this House to do with abstractions?” By 
which phrase I believe he meant to convey 
that a principle which is sound in the ab- 
stract must be beneficial in its application 
under every possible combination of cir- 
cuthstances: Upon this point I differ alto- 
gether from the hon. Gentleman. On the 
contrary, I maintain that there is not 
a@ more mischievous error in legislation 
than to attempt to regulate the com- 
plex affairs of a highly artificial state of 
society by a rigid unbending adherence to 
elementary principles—principles which dre 
in the abstract unimpugnable, may produce 
the utmost confusion, derangement, and in- 
justice, if arbitrarily enforced under eir- 
cumstances to which they are not adapted. 
We witness this inevituble conformity to 
the necessity of circumstances in the ordi- 
nary transactions of daily life, and I could 
almost venture to say, that we see some 
indications of it in the moral governnient 
of the world. Nevertheless, whatever may 
be the abstract beauty of free-trade doe- 
trines, I have a firm conviction that they 
cannot be applied to the trade in corn 
without seriously endangering the most 
important permanent interest of this em- 
pire, which was happily characterized by 
the right hon. the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade in language more graceful 
than I can command, as the solid foundation 
of the social edifice. In certain manufac- 
tures, the cotton manufacture for instance, 
the cheapness and abundance of iron and 
coal, the perfection of your machinery, 
your unlimited command of capital, your 
dexterity in manipulation, give you such 
decided advantages as may cute you to 
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defy mgetiee with the world. But in 
respect of un article like corn, of which 
every element of the cost is higher here 
than in other countries, where your land is 
dearer, your wages higher, your taxes 
heavier, your soil and climate no better, 
how is it possible that you should be able 
to sell at the same price and find a remu- 
nerating profit ? Before you start in the 
race of low prices, you must cast aside some 
of your weights, if you wish not to be dis- 
tanced. Your burdens are too heavy for 
such a contest. This proposition appears to 
me to assume the character of a truism, 
therefore if you do not mean to destroy 
domestic agriculture, you must give it pro- 
tection. What amount of protection may 
be requisite to ensure its safety, aye, and 
its prosperity too—for nothing less is due 
to this great interest—I am not competent 
to determine. Imperfect, however, as my 
knowledge of this branch of the subject is, 
I will venture to express a confident hope 
as the result of some enquiry, that when 
the disturbing causes which must at first 
unavoidably derange the operation of so 
great a measure, shall have ceased to act, it 
will be found that the scale of duties fixed by 
the late law, has provided an equitable 
adjustment of the rival claims of the con- 
sumer and producer, both of which it must 
not be forgotten are equally entitled to the 
anxious care and consideration of Parlia- 
ment. The landlord and the farmer must 
be prepared, and I have no doubt are pre- 
pared to make every reasonable concession 
to the exigencies of the times. Let them 
not listey to the unwholesome counsel 
of those who would persuade them that 
they have been deceived and betrayed. It 
may be true, and I believe it is true, that 
the agricultural body, did by their exer- 
tions at the last election contribute largely 
to the displacement of the Whigs and the 
elevation of the right hon. Baronet, to the 
high office which he so efficiently fills ; but 
having assisted to place him there, they 
must feel and acknowledge, that he is no 
longer the champion of a party, he is be- 
come the steward of the nation and those 
are the soundest conservatives, who having 
hitherto supported the right hon. Gentle- 
man from their confidence in his great 
ability, industry, and integrity, will con- 
tinue to give him their sealous support, 
while he employs these high qualities in 
alvancing the general interests of the na- 
ion regardless of all party considerations. 
The hon. Member for Stockport told us 
last night, and the assertion has been as 
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confidently repeated by the hon. Member 
for Salford who has just spoken, that the 
Corn-laws are absolutely incompatible with 
the commercial and mianufacturing pros- 
perity of this country, and that it is quite 
impossible that manufactures should thrive, 
while the restrictions on the trade in 
corn are suffered to exist. Now, Sir, I 
think the fallacy of this opinion may be 
exposed in a single sentence. I need only 
point to the riehes of the district with 
which these gentlemen are connected, to 
the rapid accumulation of wealth which 
has taken place in that part of Lancashire 
during the last twenty-five years, to show 
how utterly unfounded is such an opinion. 
Nevertheless, as this is the favourite theme 
with all declaimers against the Corn-laws, 
who delight to expatiate upon their blight- 
ing influence on commercial and manufac- 
turing enterprise, it may be necessary to 
go a little deeper into this part of the ques- 
tion; and in doing so, I am aware that | 
shall have to express some opinions which 
do not quite come up to the standard of 
those entertained by gentlemen, for whose 
judgement in these matters, I feel the ut- 
most respect and deference. But, although 
] may regard my own opinion under such 
circumstances with diffidence and distrust, 
I shall not, 1 am sure be expected to re- 
nounce the conscientious convictions of my 
own judgment. Gentlemen who attribute 
depression of trade to the operation of the 
Corn-laws assume as the basis of their 
theory, that commerce is a simple matter 
of barter. If this maxim contemplates 
money as a commodity, it is nothing more 
than the simple enunciation of a truism, 
that the party from whom you purchase, 
must take something from you in exchange, 
but if it is meant to imply that the country 
from which you purchase corn or any other 
commodity must of necessity take your 
goods, or any thing which you can best 
spare to an equivalent amount in value 
then I question the proposition. I question 
it not only as irreconcilable with reason 
and common sense, but upon the authority 
of facts. Reason and common sense, sug- 
gest to me that the seller will require, not, 
what the customer can best spare, or is 
most anxious to part with; but the article 
which he requires, be it money or any 
other commodity. This view of the matter 
is alsoconfirmed by the history of your trade. 
It appears by parliamentary returns, that 
in ten years from thirty-one to forty in- 
clusive, upwards of one-third of the whole 
quantity of corn imported into England 
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came from Prussia, and what was the state 
of your exports to that country during the 
same period? The same Parliamentary 
return shews that Prussia from which you 
draw your largest supply of corn, is about 
the worst customer you have in Europe. 
The reason is obvious. Prussia is earnestly 
bent upon fostering her domestic manufac- 
tures, and, therefore, prefers your silver 
and gold to your goods. It may be said, 
that much of the corn which is shipped 
from the ports of Prussia, is grown in the 
dominions of Russia, but this does not affect 
the argument, because we find that the 
imports from Russia more than quadruple 
in value the amount of our export trade to 
that country. Iam prepared for the ex- 
planation by which it will be attempted to 
reconcile these facts with the theory. We 
shall no doubt be told, that although the 
direct trade may not indicate a balance of 
exports against imports with regard to 
each country respectively; nevertheless, 
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you, in the robust maturity of your skill 
may enable you to defy competition in 
certain branches of manufacture, but that 
the infant state of their establishments re. 
quires more tender nursing, and moreover, 
they tell you, that they would rather take 
council from the example of your past his. 
tory which is a fact, than from your present 
advice, which however sincere and honest 
is but a theory. And in obedience to 
this policy, whether sound or not, most 
continental nations have entrenched their 
markets behind a tariff avowedly for 
the purpose of protecting domestic in- 
dustry. It is these tariffs which will 
prevent you from forcing your goods 
especially your cotton goods into those 
countries, whether you purchase their corn 
or not. This point indeed seems to be 
pretty generally conceded on the other side, 
It is generally admitted by hon. Gentlemen 
that they see no prospect of extending the 
markets on the continent to any great de- 
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goods must have been sold somewhere to| gree. But then they triumphantly turn to 
pay for the corn, timber, tallow, &c. &c., 
which we purchase from these countries. 
Now, Sir, it strikes me that there is a 
great deal of sophistry in this argument. 
Were these goods sold in consequence of 
your dealings with Russia and Prussia, 


and would they not have been sold other- 
wise? You must demonstrate a necessary 
connection between these transactions or 
you do not prove your theory. The two 
transactions may be concomitant, but totally 
independent of each other, and unless you 
shew that they stand in the relation of 
cause and effect I have a right to consi- 
der this a gratuitous assumption or begging 
the question. Another favourite argument 
among the enemies of the Corn-laws, is, 
that unless you purchase from foreigners 
what they have to sell, they are not able to 
deal with you for your manufactures. This 
may be a very good argument where there 
really does exist a desire to procure your 
goods, but is this the case? In reference 
to most continental nations, it is now well 
ascertained that the reluctance which they 
exhibit to extending their commercial deal- 
ings with this country, does not arise from 
their inability to pay for your goods, but 
altogether from a solicitude on their part 
for the encouragement and development of 
their own manufacturing industry. They 
point to your example and tell you, that it 
was under a protective policy you attained 
to your unquestioned superiority in ma- 
nufactures and trade, that certain peculiar 
advantages which circumstances confer upon 





America. They say there is a country 
capable of supplying all your wants, and 
willing to take your goods in exchange. 
This is a favorite theme with the whole 
party, yet strange to say, it is an assump- 
tion in the teeth of incontiovertible facts, 
as I will presently show. In the meantime, 
let us look to the history of our trade with 
America for the last ten or twelve years. 
In 1831 you received from that country 
219,333,628lbs. of cotton wool. In 1840 
you took 487,856,504lbs. We should 
therefore expect to find that during that 
period, there had been something like a 
corresponding increase in your exports, 
But how stands the fact? In 1831, the 
value of your exports to America was 
9,053,583/. In 1840 it had actually 
dwindled to 5,283,020/., so that while 
your import of the single article of cotton 
wool had somewhat more than doubled in 
ten years, her purchases from you have 
fallen off nearly one-half during that pe- 
riod. I anticipate the answer that will be 
given to this fact. We shall be told that 
America contracted large loans in_ this 
country, and that much of her exported cot- 
ton went to fulfil her money engagements 
here, but the House will at once perceive 
that this is not an answer to the argument, 
but only a fuller statement of the fact. 
America it seems required money more 
than any other commodity you could send 
her, and therefore she rejected your goods. 
The truth is, even this young nation has 
an ambition to become a manufacturing 
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country, and she also has had recourse to 
the nursing agency of the tariff. But, say 
gentlemen opposite, these tariffs are the 
fruits of your own vicious legislation. They 
are only measures of retaliation forced 
upon foreigners by your restrictive policy. 
This is the account of the matter which is 
given and dwelt upon with great emphasis 
by the advocates of free-trade. J will shew 
you, however, that it is the very reverse of 
the truth. I will offer to the House the 
history of this American tariff from the 
lips of the statesman, who from his talents 
and his influence in the American cabinet 
mav be considered as the author of it. 
These are the words of Mr. Webster, 


“ Looking as we all do to our industry as 
the means of livelihood for ourselves and our 
children, can we consent that such a great ob- 
ject as the protection of domestic industry 
shall be identified with the success of a parti- 
cular party rising as the party rises, and sink- 
ing to the grave when the party goes down. 
It isa public national question. A tariff, a 
sensible and moderate tariff should be in- 
wrought into the politics of all parties, because 
although I desire the success of the Whig 
principles, I wish to take a bond and security 
for the protection of industry, more durable 
even than the permanence of Whig power. 
The tariff has accomplished much. I honor 


the men who passed it.” 
I trust we shall hear no more of tariffs 


being measures of retaliation. I think I 
have now shown that the history of your 
trade does not prove the rule contended 
for, that to the extent you buy from fo- 
reigners will they buy from you, and 
moreover that the special circumstances and 
policy of those countries from which you 
are likely to draw your largest supplies of 
corn, render it almost certain that they 
would prefer your money to your goods 
in exchange, and that, therefore, the aboli- 
tion of the corn-laws would not give that 
impulse to trade which has been predicted. 
I should be most happy to concur in any 
measure of Legislation which is really 
caleulated to revive commerce ; but I do 
not believe that the present depression and 
the consequent distress of artizans and la- 
bourers is the effect of faulty legislation, 
nor have I heard any arguments to satisfy 
me that the measures proposed are adapted 
to the emergency. It has been stated on 
high authority that our commercial embar- 
rassments are chiefly ascribable to the com- 
mercial and financial difficulties under 
which America has been for some time 
struggling, and it cannot be doubted that 
this cause has had considerable influence 
VOL, LXIX. {Biel} 
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upon our trade; nevertheless, it is my firm 
conviction that the present painful crisis in 
manufacturing prosperity is in a great mea- 
sure to be attributed to the indiscreet exer- 
cise of those unlimited powers of produc- 
tion with which our elaborate machinery 
furnishes us. This opinion, no doubt, will 
be stigmatized as crude, antiquated, and 
unphilosophical. Poor philosophy indeed 
has much to answer for. Nevertheless, I 
must guard myself against being misunder- 
stood upon the point. No man is more 
deeply impressed with a due sense of the 
immeasurable benefits which this country 
has derived from the mechanical aids of 
human industry. Machinery I believe has 
contributed essentially to make us the great 
nation we now are. Looking back to the 
tremendous struggle in which England 
was engaged towards the conclusion of the 
last, and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and the almost miraculous success 
which at length crowned her efforts, it does 
almost seem that when Providence appointed 
this country to the high mission of defending 
the liberties of mankind and the arts of 
civilization against a mighty power which 
then threatened to sweep them all from 
the face of Europe, she at the same time 
gave her machinery and steam-power as a 
means of magnifying and multiplying the 
powers of the few millions of men who in- 
habited this little island, to render them 
commensurate to the task allotted to them, 
and to enable them to achieve those great 
triumphs which were the admiration and 
the astonishment of the world, and by 
which England did at length accomplish 
the high mission to which she had been 
called. But let us not deceive ourselves. 
Does it follow that if machinery be a bless- 
ing, it is therefore not liable to abuse? Is 
there a blessing upon earth which may not 
be converted into a curse by the reckless 
cupidity of man? The elaborate perfection 
of our machinery has entirely changed the 
principles of production, so that manufac- 
tures have become more the product of 
capital than of human labour, and being, 
therefore, unrestrained by natural checks, 
they must have a tendency to outrun the de- 
mand. Machinery must for a time give a 
stimulus to employment, but the day will 
arrive when, by the facility of production 
which it affords, it will have overtaken the 
wants of your customers. ‘Then comes the 
pressure on the labour market, and the dis- 
placement of human industry, with all its 
frightful consequences. Have we not been 
passing through one of these crises? Machi- 
K 
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nery and its incidents I feel, Sir, is a sub- 
ject too large for the grasp of my mind. 
My powers enable me to see up to these 
difficulties, but not through them. | as- 
pire only to be classed amongst those who 


« ¢ With modest doubt assign each likely cause, 
« « But dare to dictate no decisive laws.’ 


The influence of machinery, and the 
gigantic establishments which it leads 
to, upon society and upon social in- 
stitutions —its tendency to cause the ac- 
cumulation of large masses of men en- 
tirely dependent upon labour, without 
carrying along with it a guarantee for 
their future employment—its tendency to 
substitute infant for adult labour, thereby 
subverting the order of nature and sapping 
the foundations of social improvement— 
these are questions to task the highest fa- 
culties of the master mind which now pre- 
sides over the destinies of this nation, and 
may God direct his efforts to deal with them 
successfully. Another question not imme- 
diately connected with the subject before 
the House, has been so frequently mixed 
up with debates on the Corn-laws, that I 
shall make no apology for slightly glancing 
at it. Government are taunted with having 
excluded the article of sugar from the re- 
ductions of their tariff, and are loudly 
called upon for the free admission of foreign 
sugars. Do Gentlemen opposite forget that 
the sugar of Cuba and Brazils which they 
so clamourously plead for, are the produce 
of slave labour! In the name of consistency 
what has become of those high principles 
which forced the abolition of slavery in our 
own colonies but a few years ago? It is 
really difficult to believe that this proposi- 
tion for the encouragement of slavery 
comes from the same party who were so 
importunate to wipe away the stain of 
slave holding coute qui coute. What has 
become of the red-hot zeal which then 
drove on the emancipation at every risk 
and at every sacrifice? It was only by an 
appeal to the best sympathies of our nature 
that the nation was brought to acquiesce in 
the large pecuniary grant, and the unpre- 
cedented invasion of the rights of private 
property which that measure involved. It 
was because they were brought to consider 
it a tribute due to justice and humanity 
that they sanctioned it. Are these moral 
obligations less strong upon us now? 
Where is the moral difference between 
practising crime ourselves, if it be so, and 
promoting and encouraging the practice of 
it in others? | shall not at this time oc- 
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tion of the disastrous effects of this mea- 
sure upon the property which is affected by 
it. I cannot, however, help calling the 
attention of the House to the exemplary 
patience with which the West India pro. 
prietors have borne their reverses, | be- 
lieve this may in a great measure be attri- 
buted to a persuasion on their part that 
the Legislature were actuated by high 
moral principle in decreeing the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves ; but how must that body 
feel, and how will the virtuous part of this 
nation feel, if they now see that the Le- 
gislature having annihilated one half of 
the value of this once valuable property on 
the plea of humanity, turns round and 
annihilates the other half in defiance and 
despite of the same plea. Is not this gross 
injustice? Is it not worse? Is it not a 
mockery of virtue? It was gratifying to 
mark the approbation with which the right 
hon. Baronet’s manly declaration in a former 
debate in vindication of consistency and 
principle, was received by this House ; and 
I will venture to say, that it has been 
warmly responded to by the moral feeling 
of the nation at large. The right hon, 
Baronet said,— 

“ He did not think it right to give free ad- 
mission to foreign sugar, without reference to 
the consideration whether or not it was the 
produce of slave labour. He stated this 
opinion in opposition ; he stated it last year 
and he entertained it still. We ought to show 
to the world that we will not relax, for any 
pecuniary advantage to ourselves, those prin- 
ciples which we have hitherto maintained with 
regard to slavery.” 


The right hon. Baronet added— 

“T think it would abate our moral influence 
if, for the sake of a free-trade in sugar, we 
were lightly to abandon our former princi- 
ples.” 

If so humble an individual may presume 
to offer a word of encouragement to the 
First Minister of this nation, T would ven- 
ture to say that the statesman who has the 
courage and the virtue to rise above mere 
financial considerations of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, to vindicate the morality of his 
measures, may not only confidently reckon 
upon the support of the best part of the 
nation, but he may humbly hope for that 
blessing without which the cunning of mat 
is but empty vanity. I will conclude by 
reading, as a warning to the House, a few 
remarks of the great apostle of free trade— 
Adam Smith. Speaking of commercial 
measures of legislation, recommended by 
master manufacturers and merchants, he 
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“ The proposal of any new law or regulation 
of commerce which comes from this order ought 
always to be listened to with great precaution 
and ought never to be adopted till after having 
been long considered, not only with the most 
scrupulous but with the most suspicious at- 
tention. It comes from an order of men whose 
interest is never exactly the same with that of 
the public,” 


The concluding remark (Mr. Hampden 
observed) was more severe, and he did not 
adopt it. [Cries of “ Read on, read on.”] 
Ifthe House wished it he would do so.— 


“Tt comes from an order of men who have 
generally an interest to deceive, and even to 
oppress, the public, and who, accordingly, on 
many occasions have both deceived and op- 
pressed them. 


Mr, James did not approve of the 
present sliding-scale, the evils of which 
had been so fully demonstrated, that it 
was unnecessary for him to detain the 
House by discussing it. He wished, how- 
ever, to mention one fact, that a great 
part, indeed nearly the whole of his agri- 
cultural constituents, had repudiated the 
system of the sliding-scale, and were pre- 
pared for a change, finding that that sys- 
tem had been of no value to them. He 
could not vote for the motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, because it 
would be tantamount to a total and im. 
mediate repeal of the Corn-laws, to which 
extremity he was not prepared to go. He 
was, however, prepared to vote for the 
proposition made by the noble Lord, for 
a fixed duty of 3s. or 4s. He would be 
satisfied with that as a good compromise 
between the two extreme parties upon 
this subject. Under these circumstances, 
it appeared to him that he had no alter- 
native, but must abstain from voting alto- 
gether, He could not go along with the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton for total 
repeal, nor could he approve of the 
sliding-scale of the Government. 

Captain Gladstone must vote against 
the motion of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton. He denied that the landed 
gentry were so imbued with prejudice 
and ignorance as had been stated, that 
arguments had no effect upon them. It 
had been alleged against them also that 
they supported the Corn-laws to keep up 
their rents, and that they had no feeling 
of sympathy with the manufacturers, but 
he believed that the landed proprietors 
were as well convinced as the manufac- 
lurers themselves of the connection be- 
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tween the prosperity of trade and that of 
agriculiure. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken ought in consistency to 
meet the motion with a direct negative, 
because it was one for nothing less than 
total repeal of the Corn-laws. He ad- 
mitted that the Corn-law raised the price 
of food, but denied that it had caused 
greater fluctuations than in other countries, 
He believed if the Corn-laws were repealed 


' to-morrow, it would not improve our com- 


mercial relations with the United States, 
France, or Prussia. Those countries had 
an increasing population to provide for. 
They had seen this country flourish under 
the system of protection, and they in- 
tended to proceed in the same course. 
Our tariffs had been reduced last year, 
but instead of meeting with a correspond- 
ing reduction from foreigners, the con- 
trary had occurred. He contended that 
manufacturers possessed advantages in 
their coal, iron, and capital which agricul- 
turists did not, and he asserted that the 
land bore heavier burthens than manu- 
factures, and paid a much larger propor- 
tion of the poor-rates, and highway-rates. 
For this allegation he had the authority 
of the last edition of Adam Smith by Mr. 
M’Culloch, He must express his as- 
tonishment at the manner in which the 
members of the Anti-Corn-law League 
had proceeded in forwarding their views, 
and as this motion was brought forward 
in concert with them, he should give it a 
direct negative. 

Mr. Aldam said, much had been heard 
during the course of the debate of the 
distress of the farmers, and, he believed, 
without exaggeration—but this very dis- 
tress was the effect of the Corn-laws, 
which, by maintaining the price of corn 
unnaturally high, had caused an excessive 
production. Under this prices were now 
depressed, A series of years had expired 
characterised by deficient harvests, high 
prices and commercial disaster. If they 
could judge from the experience of the 
last twenty years, they might now expect 
sone years of abundance and low prices, 
in which the farmer must be a severe suf- 
ferer ; but had the deficiency of past years 
been supplied from abroad, prices would 
have been moderate; the farmer would 
not have extended his growth, and when 
years of abundance came, he would have 
benefitted by them, instead of feeling them 
as at present,a misfortune, Suppose that 
they should have the same recurrence of 
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seasons as before; that they were now 
at the commencement of years of plen- 
tiful harvests, as in 1832; and that after 
these were to recur such a series of years 
of scarcity as commenced in 1838; the 
same fearful distress must recur from the 
same causes; attribute what they would 
to derangement of currency, Or over-pro- 
duction, he believed that the price of food, 
and succession of harvests, was the funda- 
mental circumstance which in a great 
measure, determined the prosperity or de- 
pression of the trade of this country—if 
the years of scarcity recurred, they should 
have the same commercial disaster. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would say no, the Corn- 
law had been changed, prices could not 
rise to the same height as formerly; but 
he believed it would be found not to be 
so; that prices would rise as high, or 
nearly so, under the new, as under the 
old law; for, should there be no demand 
from England for several years successively 
other countries would cease to grow for 
the English market, and when corn was 
wanted it could only be procurred at ex- 
cessive prices. In spite of the amended 
law he believed the same fearful alterna- 
tions of prosperous and adverse circua- 
stances would occur, and this because by 
refusing to give the foreign farmer a fair 
chance with his English competitor, and 
by excluding him frequently altogether, 
he could not calculate upon our demand. 
It was this that caused a large manufac- 
turing population to be dangerous—that 
they had been exposed decennially, for 
the last thirty years, to four or five years 
of distress and starvation; but were the 
trade in corn thrown open, had the foreign 
farmer always free access to our markets, 
they would never lack a supply of grain 
at a reasonable price; and these violent 
fluctuations, dangerous to the peace of the 
country, to the very existence of society, 
would be heard of no more, or at least be 
much mitigated in their extent. It was 
very unwise to leave out of consideration 
the interests of the foreign farmer. Should 
he be excluded for the next four or five 
years from the British market, he would 
be in this situation—that having grown 
considerable quantities of corn for our 
supply, encouraged by the regularity of 
our demand for the last five years, he 
would find it thrown upon his hands, and 
prices ruinously depressed. Finding the 
trade with England attended with such se- 


advocate of protection to home industr 

and promote domestic manufactures for the 
purpose of raising up a market on which 
he could depend. There was a case of 
great importance at the present moment, 
to which these considerations ought to be 
applied. The case of the states of North. 
ern Germany not included in the Zollverein 
—of Hanover, Oldenburgh, and Magde- 
burgh. The tariff of these states was 
much more favourable than was that of the 
German League, which was of importance, 
not merely from the magnitude of the 
market they afforded for English goods, 
but also because, from the extent and 
nature of the frontier which separated 
them from the territories of the league 
it would be difficult for that league to 
establish a much higher scale of duties, 
But these northern states were now hesi- 
tating whether to join the league; and 
should they be excluded from England 
for some years in the disposal of their 
grain, they would join the League in order 
to gain an advantageous market for their 
produce ; but were England to trade with 
them on fair terms, she could at once 
take their grain, and furnish them with 
manufactures more to their advantage, 
He believed it to be of the greatest im- 
portance, under the present circumstances 
of America, to afford that country an ad- 
vantageous market for her grain. He 
believed that great country to be now in 
a crisis of her commercial history, and 
that upon the course she adopted at pre- 
sent would depend whether her ports re- 
mained open to the commerce of the world, 
or following the example of France, con- 
fined her trade mainly to the intercourse 
of her provinces with each other. France 
was an instance of a country which having 
commenced the protective system, found 
it necessary to act ‘more and more com- 
pletely upon its principle, until at last 
she became useless to the commerce of 
the countries which surround her, Ame- 
rica had the means of acting on the pro- 
lective system to a greater extent, and 
with much less inconvenience to herself, 
than France, or than any other country in 
the world. Ranging from the colder regions 
of the temperate zone to the verge of the 
tropics, she had every description of eli- 
mate; she had a great variety of soils in 
her vast area, and unparalleled means of 
intercommunication between her different 
parts, she had an ample store of minerals 
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ss every requisite for a manufacturing 
aswell asforan agriculturalcountry. There 
was only one means of averting the on- 
ward course of America towards protec- 
tion; and that was by taking the corn of 
the farmers of the west; at present they 
were favourable to protection. They 
wished to raise markets for the disposal of 
their produce by encouraging the esta- 
blishment of manufactures; they preferred 
dear manufactures, and some money to 
purchase with, drawn from the sale of 
their produce, to cheap manufactures, 
without the means of buying them; but 
those farmers of the west could turn the 
scale. Were they to be brought over to 
the support of free-trade, the United 
States would cease to act upon her present 
protective system, and the American trade 
would revive. Let England persist in her 
present course, and America would act 
progressively more and more upon pro- 
tective principles, until the period would 
come, in a very few years, when she would 
be of little more use than any of those 
European states with which they were 
now carrying on a languishing and uncer- 
tain intercourse. Should the Government 
have decided upon maintaining the Corn- 
laws as they were, in the face of the great 
inconvenience and danger of such a 
course, she has yet the means of showing a 
disposition to extend the trade with Ame- 
rica, without affecting the corn-trade in Eu- 
rope. Of the several descriptions of grain 
grown in America, the principal in quan- 
tity produced was Indian corn or maize. 
It appeared, by an estimate which had 
been laid before Congress, that the total 
produce of maize of all the states in the 
year 1842, was 442,000,000 bushels, or 
about 55,000,000 quarters; which was 
more than all the grain of every kind 
yearly grown in this country. The wheat 
grown in the United States last year 
amounted to 12,800,000 quarters; and 
the aggregate of all grain, exclusively of 
Indian corn, was about 36,000,000 quar- 
ters. This showed the vast importance of 
maize in America. In Europe it was of 
less importance, In the great grain grow- 
ing countries from which England was 
principally supplied with wheat, he be- 
lieved little or none was produced ; and 
in the Papal states it appeared, from Mr. 
M’Culloch’s papers, on the trade of Italy, 
lately presented to the House, that the 
quantity of maize was only one-half that 
of wheat, He believed that if the free 
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importation of maize were permitted none 
could be procured except from America, 
and that a trade might gradually grow up 
with America in this species of grain 
which would become extensive; and that 
any relaxation would be important at this 
moment, as showing a disposition to favour 
the trade with that great and increasing 
country. He differed in some respects 
from the views of-political economy which 
had been expressed by hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House. He did not 
think the maxim in all cases true which 
had been put forword—“ Take care of 
your imports, and your exports will take 
care of themselves.” He thought it was 
possible for a country to suffer by giving 
too great facilities of import, when her pro- 
ducts were excluded from other markets. 
He believed that commercial treaties might 
be advantageons if it were possible to pro- 
cure them ; but he did not believe that Eng- 
land would be in any danger from opening 
her ports, he thought it probable that Russia 
might send her corn and refuse to take 
British manufactures; but he thought 
there would be no difficulty in paying her 
with the produce of Brazil and India; he 
thought the corn of the continent would 
be largely paid for in sugar; there had 
been an over-production of that most va- 
luable article of commerce. Cuba and 
Brazil were suffering under unremunerat- 
ing prices, and an extension of the con- 
sumption on the continent would enable 
them to take more of our manufactures. 
He thought English trade capable of great 
extension, upon the basis of an increased 
use of sugar; for, were the consumption 
of Russia proportioned to that of England, 
she would import sugar to the value of 
10,000,000/., at the present value of Bra- 
zilian sugar, which was more than two- 
thirds of her present total imports; but to 
enable her to make this increase, she must 
acquire the means of exporting the only 
description of article she was able to ex- 
port—agricultural produce. He thought 
the growth of the use of sugar on the con- 
tinent furnished the most cheering pros- 
pect of the increase of British trade, for 
sugar must be supplied by countries, in 
the markets of which England can com- 
pete successfully with the world. As to 
commercial treaties, he feared experience 
was much against their utility; other 
countries would not make concessions 
without knowing the extent of advantage 
to be gained. He thought the better plan 
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was to make the reductions contemplated 
at once; to show the country benefitting 
by them the extent of her gain; to urge 
corresponding advantages for this country; 
and then, should all concession be refused, 
and should it be found that little advan- 
tage accrued to England by the augmented 
trade, to threaten to recall the reductions 
made ; should this fail to extort fair terms, 
then to execute the threat. He thought 
that this course might be pursued in the 
case of corn; let the countries of the 
world experience the benefit of the Eng- 
lish markets—let them propose, after a 
sufficient interval, corresponding advan- 
tages to English trade: should these be 
refused, and should the imports of corn 
from any country tend to derange the 
currency, by a great and varying excess 
of exports to England over imports from 
it, then let such restrictions be imposed on 
the trade of that country as the case may 
require. By commercial treaties, he feared, 
it was hopeless to effect anything, but by 
a proceeding of this kind, they might suc- 
ceed in again opening the markets of the 
world to British manufactures. There 
was no danger to the currency. The ex- 
ports had lately exceeded the imports, and 
a vast supply of gold had flowed into the 
country and was lying useless in the coffers 
of the bank. The staple trade of the 
borough he represented, the manufacture 
of woollens was suffering a progressive 
decrease, the import of sheep’s wool in 
1841 had been 56,123,000lbs.; in 1842, 
it had fallen to 45,833,000lbs., the quan- 
tity taken for consumption had fallen from 
53,130,000lbs. to 44,611,000lbs., which 
was less than the consumption of any year 
since 1837, while by a table which had 
been published by Mr. Bischoff, the author 
of an able treatise on the woollen trade, it 
appeared that the export of cloths had 
fallen progressively from 392,854 pieces 
in 1839, a year of small export, to 
161,675 in 1842. In coatings the decrease 
has been from 25,025 pieces in 1839, to 
8,433 in 1842, while in four other items, 
a large decrease had also taken place. It 
was to be feared that the loss of the whole 
export trade in woollen cloths could hardly 
be averted, and yet Government retained 
import duties on the raw material of the 
manufacture. In conclusion, he asserted 
that the Corn-law was the cause of great 
and dangerous distrust of the Government 
in the manufacturing districts; it was 
viewed as a law maintained by the aristo- 
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cracy for their own private interest, though 
opposed to the public good ; it was the 
cause of extreme opinions; and the argu. 
ment most successfully used by the advo. 
cates of extensive changes in the Constitu- 
tion. He believed that the stability of 
society would be endangered by persisting 
much longer in maintaining them. 

Mr. Benett considered the present mo- 
tion to be in effect a motion for the total 
repeal of the Corn-laws. That being the 
proposition, it was incumbent on those 
who supported it to show that the people 
of this country employed in agriculture 
could live as cheaply as persons engaged 
in the same pursuit on the continent. If 
this could not be shown, then free-trade 
in corn would be an injustice to the Eng- 
lish farmer. The people of this country 
could not live so cheaply as in other coun- 
tries, because the taxes were heavier; and 
the taxes were heavier because the people of 
this country had to pay a great amount on 
account of the national debi. This evil 
was aggravated by the change in the system 
of currency, by the bill of 1819, and the 
country was now suffering from the alter- 
ation which that measure effected in our 
monetary system. Before the country 
could be in a right condition, some great 
measure must be adopted. If they were 
not disposed to attack the monetary system 
which they had so unwisely established, 
then they must do some other “great 
thing” before they could have free-trade, 
Were they unwilling to subscribe their 
property to pay off the national debt? 
That was a great measure, no doubt. But 
the debt was a mortgage, which they were 
bound to pay. Had they courage enough 
to seize upon the property of the country, 
and pay off that debt? He knew they 
had not. Then were they inclined to 
abolish all other taxes and adopt a pro- 
perty and income-tax? Would they fol- 
low out the income-tax which the right 
hon. Baronet had introduced? He was 
ready for that, and he thought it was the 
only honest and prudent mode of raisinga 
revenue for the country. Why should not 
the right hon. Baronet continue the pro- 
perty-tax which he had established, and 
which he (Mr. Benett) had no conception 
would ever be repealed. Why not repeal 
the malt-tax and substitute a property: 
tax? That would be a bold measure; 
but not too bold for the right hon, Baronet, 
since he had the power of carrying it 
Let such measures be adopted, and theo 
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this country would be put on an equal 
footing with other countries with respect 
to prices, and that being effected, he, for 
one, should not object to free-trade. But 
what would be the effect of an immediate 
repeal of the Corn-laws? The first effect 
would be the transfer of the property in 
land from its present owners into the 
hands of their money creditors. He did 
not speak of marriage settlements, which 
was a question between relatives—fathers, 
sons, and daughters—though even in that 
respect, great changes of property would 
be effected, and property would be trans- 
ferred from one branch of the family to 
another. But when a man mortgaged his 
estate, he did so upon the faith of the law 
as it stood, and upon the belief that the 
British Legislature would never do any- 
thing that was unjust. But by the change 
of the law, the mortgager’s interest would 
be destroyed—the interest could not be 
realised, the mortgagee would foreclose, 
and the property would be transferred to 
other hands, Would that be just on the 
part of the British Legislature? Much 


had been said with respect to compensa- 
tion should this Corn-law be repealed. 
He would state what were the classes to 
whom that compensation would be due. 


First, the landlords—they would not ob- 
tain their rents. Next, the farmers. It 
was true great pains had been taken by 
travelling orators to deceive the farmers, 
and to persuade them that their landlords 
could afford them relief by reducing their 
rents. But before any such relief could 
be obtained, the farmer must sell off his 
stock, and reduce himself to a state of 
destitution. Upon the faith of Parliament, 
the farmer had stocked his farm, say to 
the value of 7,000/, Let the Corn-law be 
repealed, and the value of that 7,000/. 
stock would be at once reduced to 4,000/. 
But, said the Anti-Corn-Jaw advocates, 
this would be compensated by the reduc- 
tion of rent; that was a fallacy. The 
landlords would not reduce their rents 
until they were driven to do it as a matter 
of necessity. There was another injured 
class—the labourers. The farmers would 
always act upon your own maxim—* buy 
in the cheapest, and sell in the dearest 
market,” and if the labourers were abun- 
dant, wages must be low. This would be 
the effect of repealing the Corn-law. But 
there were other classes that would be 
atfected by this change. It should never 
be forgotten that the national debt was 
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chiefly contracted by money borrowed in 
a paper currency. But by a sudden repeal 
of the Corn-law you would deprive persons 
of the power ro pay the interest of the 
debt. It was impossible they could main- 
tain their present standard of value if they 
repealed the Corn-law; and unless some 
other great act were done by the Legisla- 
ture, the fundholder must inevitably lose 
his interest. He was, in principle, a free 
trader ; and all he wished was to see this 
country placed upon such a footing, that 
the manufacturers and merchants of this 
country might be able to exchange freely 
their commodities for those of other coun- 
tries. But he would not do as Gentlemen 
opposite wished to do—put the cart before 
the horse. Although he wished to see 
free-trade, he did not desire to have one 
interest sacrificed for the sake of the rest. 
He entreated the Government to take up 
the whole question in a manner more 
worthy of the dignity of this great country, 
and more consonant to that justice which 
was due to the greatest interests of the 
State. 

Mr. Hume was quite satisfied that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wilts did not 
mean to rob one party for the sake of 
enriching another; but his argument in 
favour of upholding the Corn-law, if suc- 
cessful, would inevitably produce that re- 
sult. He was convinced that the country 
was hastening fast to ruin, unless some 
steps were immediately taken to stay the 
downward progress. It was the duty of 
the Government to watch over the various 
interests of the State, and to adopt a course 
calculated to avert the impending evil. 
The right hon. Baronet began a new course 
last vear; he had so far propounded and 
acted upon sound principles; but why 
were not those sound principles to be car- 
ried further, and to be carried out? From 
month to month distress had increased, 
and difficulties had multiplied, and was it 
fit for those who had the direction of af- 
fairs to remain quietly at their posts, to 
observe the progress of calamity, and to 
make no attempt at relief? He wished 
to place before the House the real state of 
the country, to which sufficient regard had 
not been yet paid. No branch of trade 
was conducted so ill and so irregularly as 
the trade in corn. Bya paper on the 
Table it appeared, that there were no 
fewer than forty acts of Parliament to 
regulate the import, and thirty-four acts 
to regulate the export of grain. All these 
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were varied and contradictory in their 
provisions, as might well be expected from 
the fact, that they were based upon no 
established or intelligible principle. They 
had been passed by the country Gentle- 
men from time to time to answer temporary 
purposes, and he appealed to the right 
hon. Baronet whether the object of the 
Janded interest throughout had not been 
merely to protect and benefit themselves ? 
If the country Gentlemen thought that 
they could continue the system much 
longer, they would find that they were 
mistaken. In 1828, 1829, and 1834, he 
had urged upon the Government the ne- 
cessity of looking into the state of the 
corn trade on the Continent. He had 
warned the House, many years ago, of 
the formidable rivals, in many branches of 
industry, that would be found upon the 
Continent, when war was at an end, and 
time had been allowed for the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. When he had for- 
merly recommended a change, his object 
was not that it should be made suddenly ; 
but he had called upon the House to fix 
a duty for the importation of grain, and 
to reduce it by degrees until it was re- 
moved altogether. The effect of such a 
course would have been to have placed 
Great Britain on an equal footing with 
the Continent; and until the price of foed 
in this country were no higher (allowing 
for the difference between a poor and a 
rich country) than with its neighbours, it 
would be impossible for it to maintain a 
competition with the growing manufac- 
tures of the rest of the world. If his 
advice had been taken even in 1834, the 
country would have been in a far better 
situation than at present. There was still 
time to repent, to be wise, and to intro- 
duce a remedy, England was the greatest 
empire of the globe, and England ought 
to be the cheapest market for every com- 
modity. Bad legislation had hitherto kept 
her in an artificial state, and the laws re- 
specting corn had been the main source of 
the evil. The right hon, Baronet had 
acknowledged that it was impossible for 
England to maintain the great monopolies 
which she had enjoyed during the war, 
Why, then was the corn monopoly to be 
preserved, which prevented the due action 
of the great springs of industry? Of late 
years Belgium had made rapid advances 
upon us ; Germany was also in a state of 
progress, and America also, had made 
considerable strides. He was perfectly 
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confident, that in the end our capital 
must triumph if our affairs were brought 
back to a sound and healthy state, and if 
good principles were not only established 
but persevered in. The present state of 
distress was produced entirely by the 
Corn-laws. The change of system com. 
menced last year had produced no mate. 
rial improvement: if there had been any 
beneficial change, it had been produced 
by other causes ; and by maintaining the 
Corn-laws, we had shut many articles of 
our industry out of the continental mark- 
ets. We had refused to take in exchange 
for our goods the commodities which other 
states could give us, and we had thus 
destroyed our makets and impoverished 
our own people. This fact was so appa- 
rent, that after the Speech from the 
Throne, stating the prevalence of distress, 
and that it had caused a defalcation in 
the revenue, that it was astonishing the 
right hon. Baronet should have paused in 
the course he had so well begun. Dis. 
tress was undoubtedly the cause of the 
failure of the revenue ; what then was the 
cause of the distress? It was want of 
employment, not among agricultural la- 
bourers, but among the manufacturing 
population. A fall had, therefore, occur- 
red in the price both of stock and of 
grain, and how was this condition of 
affairs to be remedied 2? He was one who 
contended, that a Minister ought to pro- 
pose a free-trade, not merely in corn, but 
in every article of import not absolutely 
necessary to raise the revenue. Who 
ought to make that change? The Go- 
vernment; and he looked to the right 
hon. Baronet to carry out his own avowed 
principles. Protection to one class was 
robbery of the rest ; and if the right hon. 
Baronet were a supporter of monopoly, 
he was an encourager of robbery. Last 
year he would have reduced the expendi- 
ture to the revenue, but the right hon. 
Baronet took the course of raising the 
revenue to the expenditure. The right 
hon. Baronet had declared, that he would 
obtain a surplus, and he would maintain 
public credit by imposing an Income-tax. 
He had got his Income-tax, but had he 
got his surplus revenue! Certainly not— 
the means of paying taxes were diminished 
with every class. The power, therefore, 
of sustaining the weight of taxation was 
lessened, and he ventured to predict that 
the right hon. Baronet would not be able 
to increase his revenue unless he altered 
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his system. At this moment an expendi- 
ture of 52,000,000/. was a heavier weight 
than an expenditure of 75,000,000/. a few 
years ago. He had ventured to state this 
to the right hon. Baronet. [Sir R. Peel : 
“When ?”] When the question was before 
the House last Session, he had then said, 
that increase of taxation would not be 
increase of revenue. The powers of the 
country to bear taxation were limited, as 
he told the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when he proposed to impose an 
additional 5 per cent. upon the taxes, and 


the result showed that he was correct, for’ 


instead of raising 2,500,000/., the right 
hon. Baronet got only 217,000/. What 
was the present state of the income of the 
country? It was less than last year. 
There was a deficiency of 3,000,0001. ; 
and to what was that to be attributed ? 
To the inability of all classes, but princi- 
pally of the large mass of artisans, to pay 
what was demanded of them, or to buy 
articles from which a revenue was derived. 
A total change of system was the only 
effectual remedy. Next year the right 
hon, Baronet would find, that his Income- 
tax produced less than in the pesent 
year: he would find a decrease not only 
in the assessed taxes, but in the Income- 


tax, He was happy to observe signs of a 
slight improvement in some branches of 
trade, but in general he had heard of no 
amendment, nor of any prospect of amend- 


ment. What then was to bedone? We 
had lost the opportunity of making a gra- 
dual change. He did not want cheap 
bread: he wanted high wages and high 
prices as the proofs of prosperity. Mono- 
poly had been tried, and had failed ; it 
now only remained to adopt the opposite 
course ; it was better to make the change 
now, than to wait until distress had been 
augmented. He agreed with the right 
hon. Home Secretary, when he said, that 
he had great doubt whether the Corn- 
laws had been of any benefit to the landed 
interest. The prospect of the country was 
gloomy ; rents must be reduced, and 
poor-rates must increase, and next year 
the only resource of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet might be to increase his Income-tax 
to ls. 2d. in the pound. He was not of 
opinion, that the landed interest was the 
basis of the wealth of the nation; it was 
important that they should be rich; but 
they were to be enriched by the flourish- 
ing state of the trading and manufacturing 
interests. Only the other day a gentle« 
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man had died, of whom it was said he 
was worth 7,000,000/. [An Hon. Mem- 
ber said 2,000,000/.] He was willing to 
take it at 2,000,000/., but the wealth had 
been acquired entirely by industry and 
commerce. When that splendid fortune 
had been acquired all classes were suc- 
cessful and prosperous; but those who 
were then able to purchase manufactures 
were no longer able to do so, and his 
conviction was, that the system ought 
to be changed as soon as possible. No 
time could well be more favourable than 
the present; the price of wheat was 
at something like 40s. or 43s. per quar- 
ter. It was about the same on the con- 
tinent, and some kinds of cattle were 
as cheap in this kingdom as abroad ; 
therefore there perhaps never was a time 
when such a change could be made with 
so little risk; a slight temporary panic 
might be felt, as indeed it had been felt 
last year, but it wauld soon disappear, and 
the repeal of the Corn-laws was the only 
mode which would enable the country to 
sustain its burthens, Looking at the ex- 
isting depression—at the increasing pau- 
perism—at the 22 or 23 millions of unem- 
ployed capital in the Bank of England, 
everything seemed to require the imme- 
diate abrogation of the Corn-laws. The 
Corn-laws were the source of all the pre- 
sent sufferings. He should be glad to be 
informed what other cause could be as- 
signed. As the debate was to be finished 
to-night, he hoped to hear the right hon. 
Baronet attempt to answer this question. 
He (Mr. Hume) had given his reasons for 
thinking that the refual of the Legislature 
to permit a fair exchange of commodities 
had thrown hands out of employment, and 
this was a point for the landed gentry to 
consider and decide; they of all men would 
be most benefited by an abandonment of 
the old vicious system, and he entreated 
them to reflect upon the consequences of 
proceeding in the ancient course. The 
budget this year had been a failure in all 
the leading articles, and what could the 
right bon, Baronet expect for the next 
year? With regard to the claims of the 
public creditor, the hon. Member for Wilts 
had said that the land was, in fact mort- 
gaged to him, and he (Mr, Hume) was 
distinctly of opinion that faith ought to 
be kept, and must be kept with him. But 
it would be impossible to keep that faith 
unless some step were taken to reinstate 
the commerce and manufactures of the 
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empire. The plan of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet seemed to be to do nothing more 
than he had done already. He had had 
the experience of a-year, and he found 
that matters were only growing worse be- 
cause enough had not been done, No 
time ought to be lost in completing the 
charge, and as the present moment was 
most favourable he had the greatest satis- 
faction in supporting the motion of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 

Sir John Tyrrell said, that if ever there 
were a question on which the House would 
have been justified in coming to a division 
four nights ago without further argument, 
it was the question now before the House. 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), in common with other Gentlemen 
who had addressed the House, had re- 
peated over and over again every descrip- 
tion of argument on both sides of the 
question ; but in his humble opinion had 
failed to show that the distress which all 
persons in the House admitted was at all 
attributable to the present Corn-laws. He 
was a somewhat old Member of the House, 
though he seldom addressed them, but he 
never remembered a period when the hon. 
Member for Montrose, notwithstanding 
the variety of constituencies he had repre- 
sented, had not stated that the period in 
which he happened to be addressing them 
was one of extraordinary and excruciating 
distress. The hon. Gentleman described 
the distress as universal ; but he hoped 
this was not the case, though he deeply 
deplored that which unquestionably ex- 
isted. But his principal object in rising 
was that the hon. Members for Wolver- 
hampton and Stockport should not go off 
triumphantly with the impression that 
their opinion of the repeal of the Corn. 
laws as a remedy for the distress of the 
country was a growing and prevailing 
opinion, fur he thought he should be able 
to prove the contrary on no less authority 
than that of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Gisborne), who was a jewel of 
the first water on the Liberal side of the 
House. That hon. Member had the other 
night exhibited to them the picture of an 
old farmer on his old mare ; and, copying 
the hon. Member for Stockport, had de- 
scribed his ride from Birmingham to Liver- 
pool, and the miserable state of the farms 


in that locality, which he attributed to} pl 


nothing else than the idleness of the far- 
mers, and the want of that stimulation 
which he proposed to administer to them. 
He confessed that he had come to another 
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conclusion. He was certainly of opinion 
that not only the Gentlemen of Warwick- 
shire and Lancashire, but also Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, had much 
of the sagacity of the deep-mouthed 
hound, and could smell blood a long way 
off, and therefore, instead of investing 
their capital in draining their land, they 
preferred investing it in railway shares 
and other speculations in various parts of 
the country. Although the agriculturists 
had been pee as sinecurists, and he 
was aware that epithet came from his own 
side of the House, he thought it was the 
last description that could be properly 
applied to them. But the evidence he 
would adduce against the assumption of 
the progress of the opinions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite was the statement of the 
hon. Member for Nottingham, that the 
advocates of a fixed duty were in point of 
numbers a miserable, contemptible, and 
per body. If, then, he were asked why 
e differed from those enlightened philo- 
sophers by whom the nokle Lord the 
Member for London was surrounded, he 
answered it was because they boasted of 
the discovery of a new principle, which 
was as old as the picture drawn by the 
hon. Member for Nottingham. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had discovered a new 
principle, it was at least a merit they must 
share with foreign nations, who had also 
discovered a principle which he believed 
was founded in fact, for the Finance Mi- 
nister of France had some time since in- 
timated to Louis Philip, that such was 
the indomitable spirit, perseverance, and 
enterprise of the manufacturers of this 
country, that he should be compelled to 
add ny ‘en of 15 per cent. to save their 
own manufacturers from utter ruin. This 
principle had also been discovered by other 
nations on the Continent and by America, 
while, as to the much boasted discovery of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, it had been acted 
upon by every higgler, huckster, and 
pedlar since the memory of man. He 
thought it must be admitted that those 
who argued in favour of a free-trade in 
corn proved too much, because they ad- 
mitted that the price would rise in con- 
sequence, and that the higher the prices 
rose the worse they would be rewarded. 
If then this great alteration was to take 
ace, how was the blow to be sustained 
that would be felt in the transition? Both 
sides of the House admitted that it would 
be an advantage to the country that this 
question should be settled, There were, 
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in his opinion, two modes of settling the 
question. One was, according to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, concession—the other 
was a declaration of an unqualified and 
intelligible nature from the right hon. 
Baronet. It had been the boast of the 
right hon. Baronet that in all the mea- 
sures of his life he had never trifled with 
the great interests of the country. The 
right hon. Baronet had declared on the 
hustings that he would lend himself to no 
measure which had a tendency to withdraw 
capital from agriculture. He must say, 
on the part of the farmers of England, 
that they were now in a state of irrita- 
tion and alarm, arising, he believed, from 
the extreme caution which always distin- 
guished the right hon. Baronet, and which 
he had told them he found so convenient, 
The right hon. Baronet appeared to have 
the ghost of finality constantly flitting 
before his eyes; and he must do him the 
justice to say, that he thought the right 
hon. Baronet was deterred from any posi- 
tive declaration of intention with regard 
to agriculture by the haunting recollec- 
tions of the former declarations of the 
noble Lord the Member for London. For 


this reason, although the right hon. Ba- 
rovet so frequently and ably addressed the 


House, he so surrounded himself with 
caution that no expression should escape 
him which hon, Gentlemen opposite could 
take advantage of, that even if they of the 
agricultural party were to follow in his 
wake he was not certain that they would 
gather many crumbs of comfort. But this 
he did say, it was in the power of the right 
_ hon. Baronet to remedy this state of 
things by manfully stepping forward, and 
making intelligible the declaration which 
he had made to his constituents, and 
which he had repeated on several occasions. 
If the right hon. Baronet would repeat 
that assurance, it would give unqualified 
satifaction to those he had the honour to 
represent ; and the chance of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite of again taking their seats 
on the Treasury bench would be very 
small indeed. On the part of the agri- 
cultural interest, he must say that they 
gave the right hon. Baronet credit for 
having last year made every possibie effort 
to revive the trade and manufactures of 
the country, with the least possible injury 
to the agricultural interest. Still, upon 
the whole, they did not think they were 
fairly and openly dealt with by the right 
hon. Baronet in first bringing forward the 
Corn-law, then the tariff, then the grind. 
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ing question, and now having, as it were, 
the Canada Corn Bill in his waistcoat 
pocket. The impression among the people 
was that the right hon. Baronet had staked 
his reputation as a statesman on his Corn 
Bill and his tariff, and he was bound to 
say that he did not think those measures 
were of a mischievous or dangerous ten- 
decy. He must say that, in one respect 
the farmers had no right to complain, 
since they had called on the right hon. 
Baronet to prevent the frauds in the 
averages, and on this point he thought the 
right hon. Baronet might turn round on 
his accusers. The noble Lord the Member 
for London, after exciting a laugh against 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Kent, had endeavoured to impress upon 
them, for the fiftieth time, the advantage 
of a fixed duty over a sliding-scale. He 
hoped that when the noble Lord next 
favoured them with a dissertation on the 
subject, he would answer this plain ques- 
tion: If it were admitted by the advo- 
cates of protection that 80s. a quarter was 
too much, and by Gentlemen on the other 
side that 30s. a quarter was too little, on 
what principle was it, save that of this 
much abused sliding-scale, that these two 
extremes could be reconciled? Philo- 
sophers, by whom the noble Lord was 
surrounded, notwithstanding their claim 
that their principles were in the ascendant, 
were many of them very dear philosophers. 
On perusing their Blue Books, he must say 
that some of them were very dear in pro- 
portion to the amount of information which 
they afforded. It must be great humi- 
liation to these Gentlemen to see them- 
selves, as it were, riding at single anchor. 
Their hope was that hon. Gentlemen on 
his side were riding with springs on their 
cables, and that they were prepared to 
throw over the agricultural interest of the 
country. Such had been thrown out in 
the course of the debate ; but he did not 
believe a word of it. According to their 
principles, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, instead of having a beggarly 
account of empty boxes, ought to find 
matters improving. He believed it to be 
the fact that at this moment beef in 
France was dearer than beef in London. 
The manufacturers on his side of the 
House would bear him out in saying that 
the cotton manufacture was never in a 
more prosperous state than it was at this 
moment. He had endeavoured to state 
his opinions as an agricultural Member, 
and he trusted that the House would see, 
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in the division that would take place to- 
night, there would be no cause to regret 
the support of her Majesty’s Government. 
He calculated on a large majority, and 
trusted they would not be disappointed. 
Mr. Henry Berkeley said, when it was 
considered the number of petitions he had 
laid on the Table, and the active part 
which his constituents had taken for the 
abolition of the Corn-laws, by various 
important public meetings, he trusted hon. 
Members would grant him but a few mo- 
ments. When it was considered, too, the 
little regard paid to petitions laid upon 
that Table, he felt it to be incumbent 
upon the representatives of the people, to 
express the sentiments of their constitu- 
ents on occasions so important as the pre- 
sent. It was true the great city he had 
the honour to represent did not feel that 
misery which more manufacturing districts 
presented, yet the depression of trade, the 
discharge of operatives, and the labour of 
those who could find work, reduced to 
half price—the ship yards closed, or only 
partially in operation, the broom at the 
mast-head of merchant ships, the manu- 
factory of machinery, on which Britain 
once prided itself, hourly declining—all 
this with the increases of rates, all inade- 
quate to meet the increase of pauperism, 
presented a picture harrowing to contem- 
plate. Yet, under these circumstances, 
hon. Members opposite schoolec them on 
their behaviour—insisted upon those who, 
in and out of that House, advocated the 
abolition of the Corn-laws, using courtly 
and holiday expressions. It was true he 
did not advocate violence of language— 
far from it. He knew that no cause 
gained any thing by intemperance of ex- 
pression ; yet it was difficult for the repre- 
sentatives of a starving population, all 
relief denied to them, to preserve perfect 
equanimity. The hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) had remarked upon 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Salford. He rebuked 
the hon. Gentlemen for saying that the 
agriculturists kept up the price of bread, 
in order to keep up their rents; nay, they 
all on the opposite side abused the Corn- 
law League for their tracts; they would 
not endure to hear of a conspiracy of the 
rich to defraud the poor. Did hon. Gen- 
tlemen think that such accusations were 
new? Did they think they originated 
with the advocates for the abolition of the 
Corn-law? Far from it. Such things were 
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said two hundred years ago, and by grave 
authorities; he would quote one, Sir Tho. 
mas More, Lord Chancellor of England; 
and in a work published by him in 1639, 
there were expressions used by that great 
authority against class legislation and po- 
litical conspiracies of the rich to defraud 
the poor, which if they had been published 
in a Corn-law pamphlet, would have been 
termed inflammatory, immoral, and dam- 
nable, and turned out of the cottages of 
the poor, as in Dorsetshire. Sir Thomas 
More, said, 


the Corn-Laws— 


“ Therefore, when I consider and weigh in 
my mind all these Commonwealths, which 
now a-dayes any where do flourish, so God 
help me, I can perceive nothing but a certaine 
conspiracy of rich men procuring their own 
commodities, under the name and title of the 
Commonwealth. They invent and devise all 
meanes and crafts first how to keep safely, with- 
out fear of losing, that they have unjustly 
gathered together. And next, how to hire 
and abuse the worke and labour of the poore, 
for as little money as may be. These devices, 
when the rich men have decreed to be kept 
and observed under colour of the commonalty, 
that is to say, also of the poore people then— 
they be made lawes, And that you may per- 
ceive this the more plainly—consider with 
yourselves, some barraine and unfruitful yeare, 
wherein many thousands of people have starved 
for hunger. I dare be bold to say, that in the 
end of that penury, so much corne or graine 
might have been found in rich men’s barnes, if 
they had been searched, as being divided 
among them whom famine and pestilence then 
consumed, no man at all should have felt that 
plague and penury.” 


Thus wrote a Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and he thought such opinions, fall- 
ing from such an authority, were a very 
fair precedent for those who employed the 
same on the present occasion. He would 
not further detain the House, but felt it 
to be his duty to return thanks to the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, on behalf of 
his constituents, and on behalf of himself, 
for persevering in that motion, the object 
of which, if adopted, he honestly believed 
to be the only cure for the prevailing dis- 
tress, and furthermore persisting in a 
House constituted as the -present, which 
by its very formation must be predeter- 
mined to reject it. It signified not, defeat 
might be present, but future victory could 
not long be delayed; the progress this 
cause had made among the agriculturists, 
and the dissensions evident among the 
opponents of the measure, afforded the 
strongest proof of it. 
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Sir Walter James said, that this was a 
question of great importance, although 
much might be said on both sides. ‘There 
were certain maxims of free-trade, which 
were so clear and distinct as to carry con- 
viction to all minds, and among them was 
that free-trade was only barter, and that 
we ought to sell in the dearest and buy in 
the cheapest market. It appeared to him 
that corn was the standard of all value, 
and that in legislating upon this subject, 
they must legislate not only with regard 
to landed property, but with reference 
to every species of property. The ques- 
tion of Corn-laws was described to be one, 
on which the fundholders were ranged on 
one side and the landed proprietors on the 
other. Protection had been given to the 
interests of both, but that in favour of the 
fundholder he believed predominated. He 
spoke as a person whose whole property 
was vested in the public credit of the 
country, but being thus situated, he was 
prepared to throw himself into the same 
boat with the landowners, and was willing 
to share any sacrifices which they might 
be called upon to make. He could not 


blind himself to the state of the country ; 
it presented many uncomfortable symp- 


toms, but he did not attribute these mis- 
fortunes to any particular party. He was 
fully prepared to assist her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in any means which they might 
adopt to get rid of the existing difficulties, 
and he was confident that there were 
means by which this country might be 
restored to a condition of the greatest 
prosperity. He looked to emigration and 
to an extension of trade as affording in 
themselves the ingredients of such a re- 
storation, He believed that it was essen- 
tial that the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) should go on with those measures 
which he had commenced, so much to his 
credit, last year. Under all circumstances, 
the right hon. Baronet ought to proceed 
with the. removal of commercial restric- 
tions, and he believed that another most 
important effort for him to make would be 
to reduce the charge of the public debt, 
so far as was consistent with the public 
credit. He had no idea of voting in favour 
of the. present motion, but he should 
qualify his vote by saying, that he was 
prepared to enter to the fullest extent into 
the causes of, with a view to remedy the 
existing distresses of the country. 

Lord Worsley said, he wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet at the 
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head of her Majesty’s Government, in 
order that when he rose to address the 
House, he might afford an answer. He 
had seen reported in the papers of that 
morning, a declaration made by a noble 
Lord in another place, a Member of her 
Majesty's Government, which could not 
fail to attract the attention of the farmers. 
He recollected that a declaration of a 
similar nature had been made by the right 
hon. Baronet at the early part of the Ses- 
sion, and the right hon. Baronet appeared 
to him to have taken pains to qualify that 
expression. The right hon. Baronet had 
said, that the Government did not contem- 
plate any change in the Corn-laws during 
the present Session. He viewed with ap- 
prehension, and he believed that the 
farmers would entertain the same feeling 
respecting the declaration to which he 
had alluded, and he sincerely trusted that 
the right hon. Laronet would be able to 
tell the House that the report was an 
erroneous one. The noble Lord was re- 
ported to have said that, 

‘“¢ Her Majesty’s Government did not intend 
to make any alteration in the Corn-law this 
Session ; that the Canada Corn-bill was, in 
fact, no alteration of the Corn-bill of last year, 
because it was announced at the time.” 


Now, he would ask any of the county 
Members on the other side of the House, 
whether they would not bear him out when 
he said, that they had had no intimation 
of any further change. He must also 
say, that he could not but believe that the 
farmers of this country had been deceived 
by what had been said in reference to the 
intentions of her Majesty’s Government on 
this subject, because, although the right 
hon. Baronet had told the House that he 
had no intention to alter the system of 
Corn-laws, he had, at the same time, 
turned round to hon. Gentlemen behind 
him, and had declared that he would not 
accept their support if it was to be given 
on the supposition that he pledged himself 
not to alter the Corn-law. Before the re- 
tirement of the late Government, however, 
the farmers had been told that no altera- 
tion whatever was to be made, and that it 
was only to rally round the right hon. 
Baronet to prevent any such interference 
with their rights. When these circum- 
stances were remembered, and that the 
majority of that House had been returned 
in consequence of the exertions of the 
landed interest—when it was known that 
it was a general impression amongst the 
agriculturists: that there would be no 
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change—-when it was recollected that the 
farmers had been told that the act of last 
Session was a settlement of the question— 
could any surprise be felt, he asked, that 
the farmers were discontented? He said, 
that they had reason to be discontented, 
and to call upon the right hon. Baronet 
for a clear exposition of his intentions. 
He could only attribute the conduct of the 
right hon. Baronet to this— that, having 
fruitlessly endeavoured to reconcile the 
conflicting interests upon this question, 
he had at length thrown up the task in 
despair, under the impression that the 
existing state of things was so bad, that it 
was impossible that it should be remedied. 
He thought that the country was entitled 
to have the real opinion of the Govern- 
ment, whether they thought the Corn Act 
was a good or a bad measure. In the an- 
nouncement made the other evening in the 
budget, there was no mention made of 
agricultural distress; and on this point, 
too, the farmers had a full right to com- 
plain, for by the calculation of the right 
hon. Baronet of the amount of income-tax 
derivable from tenants, 150,000/. was the 
sum expected, whereas, in fact, the amount 
really derived from this source was 330,000/. 
He was aware that a great deal of alarm 
was felt on this subject. It had not been 
his intention to have addressed the House ; 
but knowing how great and how general 
was the alarm that prevailed, he thought 
that it was but justice to the agricultural 
interest to ask for an explanation from her 
Majesty’s Government, of the declaration 
that had been made by them, and the 
statement of which he had found in the 
morning papers, having taken care to con- 
firm that statement as it appeared in the 
different papers. 

Sir R. Peel: The progress of this de- 
bate has confirmed the impression which 
I had before it commenced, that almost all 
the arguments which it was possible to 
adduce on each side of the House had 
been exhausted, and that it was not pro- 
bable that any ingenuity on the part of 
any speaker could present either side of 
the question in a new point of view. I 
repeat, that what has passed in the course 
of this debate has confirmed that impres- 
sion. Inthe course of this discussion, I 
have heard little that is new; I have 
heard little more than a repetition of for- 
mer arguments. As for myself, having 
frequently been called upon to discuss this 
question-—having had frequent opportuni- 
ties of delivering my opinions upon it, | 
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confess I have no new argument to offer ; 
and nothing but the importance of the 
subject, and the position in which I stand, 
would have induced me to overcome the 
reluctance which I feel again to present 
myself to the House. I must, however, 
for one, thank the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton—for the manner in which he 
has presented his motion to the House. 
With the opinions the hon. and learned 
Member entertains on the subject, it is 
creditable to him that he has solicited the 
decision of the House upon the broad 
principle involved in his proposition, 
There was no subterfuge either in the 
motion or in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—there was no attempt 
to catch a stray vote by a plausible refer- 
ence to the nature of the motion—the hon. 
and learned Gentleman does not call upon 
the House to resolve itself into a general 
committee on the Corn-laws, but he asks the 
House to resolve itself into a committee on 
those laws, specifying the precise object 
for which he solicits that committee, 
namely, to effect a total and immediate 
repeal of those laws. I shall address my- 
self to that which is properly the subject 
of debate, and assign the reasons why it is 
impossible for me to give my assent to that 
proposition. The principle involved in 
the resolution is much wider than the re- 
solution itself. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposes that to-night we 
should affirm the total and immediate re- 
peal of the Corn-laws; but the great 
principle is further involved in the resolu- 
tion, namely, that every duty on every 
article which savours of protection shall be 
at once abolished, and [ think it would 
have been better, considering the principles 
avowed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that instead of moving for the imme- 
diate and total repeal of the Corn-laws, he 
should have made his resolution concur- 
rent with his argument and have proposed 
to the House to resolve that all duties sa- 
vouring of protection should be abolished. 
Depend upon it, Sir, if the present mo- 
tion is carried, long prescription, vested 
interests, the application of capital under 
the existing law, cannot operate to prevent 
the application of that great principle to 
duties being protection, or as you call them 
monopoly and robbery. If that be true as 
applied to the Corn-laws, do not—as the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath has 
said,—do not delude yourselves, for the 
same principle must be applied immediately 
and completely,—not by removing only 
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duties imposed for purposes of revenue, 
but to every duty which operates as pro- 
tection to any interest favoured by law. 
Can it be questioned—and this is the only 
point on which I quarrel with the fairness 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman—can 
it be questioned that it would have been 
fairer to have advanced that principle 
boldly than to lay it down partially, when 
its consequences are soclear and apparent ? 
But let us see what we are called upon to 
affirm by this resolution. Not a trade in 
this country, the produce of which is pro- 
tected by a duty upon foreign articles 
entering into competition with it, can hope 
to retain that protection. There must be 
an immediate and complete repeal ; for, 
observe, what your own argument is. 
You say that on the establishment of a 
certain principle, the practical execution 
of that principle is immediately to follow. 
From your argument, no vague inference 
is to be drawn. You have sounded the 
knell of protection by the adoption of that 
principle, and, therefore, you must imme- 
diately proceed to abolish, as respects ma- 
nufactures, without exception, all and 
every duty upon the import of foreign 
manufactures which operates as a protec- 
tion. Of course, then, this is a subversion 
of the whole arrangement that was made 
last year by the adoption of the tariff. 
How complicated are the consequences to 
which this leads. Every duty arranged 
last year by the tariff must undergo instant 
revision. If you are unwilling to sacrifice 
the revenue you must for instance restore 
the duties on colonial timber, because the 
imposition of a duty on foreign timber 
operates as a protection to colonial timber. 
Are you prepared to abandon the duty 
levied upon foreign timber ? it operates as 
a protection, and if you are not so pre- 
pared, the consequence is, that you must 
replace the duties on colonial produce, and 
therefore, I say, that by acceding to this 
motion, I must not only abolish every duty 
on every article of the nature of provisions, 
but I institute an immediate reversal of 
the whole arrangements made by the 
tariff of last year, excepting so far as the 
revenue is coucerned. But the next con- 
sequence that flows from the adoption of 
this resolution is the immediate subversion 
of the whole of the colonial system. The 
entire colonial system will at once be 
swept away, unless you will leave the co- 
lonial interests to drag on a precarious 
existence, without letting the capitalist 
know what is the legislation by which he 
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is to be governed ; in fact, it follows, as 
the necessary consequence of the adoption 
of this resolution, that the whole colonial 
system must be at once abolished ; that 
is to say, that this country must not, on a 
careful revision of the colonial system— 
must not, after a gradual and well-consi- 
dered attentive consideration of the ab- 
stract principle, but upon a resolution to 
be affirmed to-night, consent to subvert 
at once the whole colonial arrangements 
so recently made. Of course, | apply to 
the colonists the benefit of the principle we 
claim for this country. At present, our 
manufactured goods are admitted into the 
colonies on a footing more favourable to us 
than to foreigners. Whether wise or un- 
wise, this is the nature of our colonial con- 
nection. This country said to the colonies, 
“TI will be responsible for your security 
and internal order, and the return I ask 
for is the favour and privilege of the ad- 
mission of my manufactures.” This is 
granted ; and for this we give the colonies 
corresponding advantages. This is the 
system which has endured for years; it is 
a system that may be unwise, and contrary 
to sound principle in the abstract, but 
would any sane assembly of legislators, 
knowing the extent of our colonial empire, 
consent by the adoption of the resolution 
of to-night at once to subvert, without 
delay or consideration, the whole of that 
system. Have you who support this re- 
solution considered the effect the adoption 
of its wide principle would produce upon 
countries like India and Canada? Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that the 
principle involved in the resolution is wise, 
did you ever find any writer on political 
economy who recommended legislation on 
a principle of this kind? Do I say that I 
would protect these interests for the sake 
of individuals? No; but I say, looking 
at the extent of capital invested on the 
faith of the law, it is impossible to contem- 
plate what the consequences weuld be, not 
only to the landed interests, but to the 
manufacturers of this country and the 
interests of our colonists. The vote of the 
4th of August in the National Assembly 
of France, by which all privileges were 
abolished, was not adopted with less consi- 
deration than would this principle, if you 
ask now at once to deal thus with these 
interests. Can you answer this argument ? 
—can you deny that if you affirm the prin- 
ciple of this resolution as professedly ap- 
plied to the protection to land, there ought 
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protection, and which you call monopoly ? 
—that monopoly ought to cease, that there 
ought to be no preferences of colonial in- 
terests, and no sacrifices in return. [Mr. 
Villiers: ‘* Hear.”] 1 am glad that 
the hon. Gentleman admits, that it is a 
necessary consequence. But with that 
admission, 1 ask the House if it feels that 
it is in accordance with the national in- 
terests and security by the vote of one night 
to adopt a principle like this. That is the 
question. You ought, as legislators, well 
to consider your votes — to anticipate 
the possibility that you may be in a 
majority. I am certain, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen will admit that, that it is not 
honest from the conviction that you will 
be in a minority, and will escape the 
practical consequences of your vote, to vote 
contrary to this admission. I give hon. 
Members credit for the integrity of their 
motives, and I ask them then if they were 
responsible for the colonial interests of this 
country—if they were responsible for the 
public safety, and for the consequences that 
might ensue, not from injury to individual 
interests, but from the disturbance of capi- 
tal to such an extent invested under laws 
which 1 will admit, for the sake of argu- 
mest, require careful revision and altera- 
tion—would they, by the vote of one night, 
risk the consequences which the pledge of 
such a resolution would give? Now, ob- 
serve, I have the admission of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Villiers), which I ex- 
pected, that though the principle of the 
resolution is applicable apparently to corn, 
yet there is no one article, whatever the 
extent of capital employed in producing 
it, the manufacture of which can be affected 
by the sudden import of immense quanti- 
ties of foreign produce, but, whatever the 
consequences may be, the manufacturers of 
it must be prepared to adopt the immediate 
application of this principle. If I were pre- 
pared to agree to such an abstract prin- 
ciple as that embodied in the resolution, I 
should shrink from its application. Those 
who have none of the responsibility im- 
posed on the executive Government of the 
country urge this measure ; but no execu- 
tive Government would indirect!y incur 
the responsibility of immediately announc- 
ing and applying such a remedy. From 
the legitimate consequences flowing from 
the resolution of the hon. Gentleman, it 
does appear to me that | have stated con- 
clusive reasons why, in the present state 
of this country, or in any conceivable state 
of this country, the representatives of the 
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country should act with more caution and 
deliberation than that with which they 
will act if they affirm the resolution to. 
night. If the lan. Gentleman should say 
to me that which I am sure he will not 
say, that I am assuming that the resolu- 
tion includes principles more extensive than 
it does, that it is applicable to corn only, 
even then it would be utterly impossible 
for me to assent to the resolution as ap- 
plied to the trade in corn. Sir, I concur 
in much that was said by the noble Lord 
as to the general principle which should 
govern the consideration of this question ; 
I remain as opposed to him as ever upon 
the practical measure to be adopted ; but 
as to the general principle with which we 
should view alterations in the Corn-laws, 
I do not materially dissent from the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord laid down the 
principle as strongly as it was put by any 
Gentleman on this side of the House, that 
even if these laws required alteration, you 
ought to be cautious in retracing your 
steps and applying remedies. That was 
the principle as laid down by the noble 
Lord, and he supported his opinion by re- 
ference to high authority—to the authority 
of Adam Smith, and he might have done 
it by reference to Mr. Huskisson. Every 
one who has considered this subject, the 
more carefully he has considered it the 
more convinced he has become of the ab- 
stract principle, and the more unwilling 
he has been to pledge the abstract principle 
by an incautious application of it to prac- 
tice. I was sorry to hear the noble Lord 
after he had admitted that principle, take 
an unfair advantage of an expression used 
by my right hon. Friend the Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade in saying that “ he 
had placed the landlord on the footing of 
a sinecurist.” My right hon. Friend might 
have used the word “sinecurist” in en- 
forcing the propriety of caution, where 
there were great vested interests at stake ; 
but all that my right hon. Friend said 
was, even where you are dealing with that 
which is the most obnoxious interest even 
with the sinecurist, even there you recog- 
nise his claim for compensation ; how much 
more, then, is there a necessity for cautious 
legislation, when you are dealing with the 
great body of landholders of this country, 
and’ with capital invested on the faith of 
the existing law? That was the argument 
of my right hon. Friend, and the noble 
Lord took an unworthy advantage of it in 
saying that my right hon. Friend classed 
the whole body of agriculturists with sine- 
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curists, and placed them on the same foot- 
ing. Again, I think with the noble Lord, 
that not only for the protection of indi- 
viduals, but for the public interest, great 
caution is necessary. I think with the 
noble Lord, that the landed interest is 
entitled to protection upon the just ground 
of being called on to bear special burthens. 
[Hear, hear.] Sir, I am stating my 
opinion. I am repeating that I admit, 
that having frequently discussed this sub- 
ject, a8 I stated at the outset, it is difficult 
to allege any new argument. I am stating 
my concurrence with the noble Lord with 
respect to the protection which ought to be 
afforded to agriculture on account of the 
burthens imposed on land which are not 
imposed on other property. It is the 
landed property of the country which 
maintains the Church establishment. I 
say that the greatest writers on this subject 
have admitted that the tithes do constitute 
a peculiar burthen upon the land. [Jnter- 
ruption.} Permit me to state my own 
opinions; they are a fair subject for can- 
vass, But I must say the advocates for 
liberality are the most intolerant of the 
opinions of others. My intention is to 
discuss this subject with the spirit and 
temper with which a subject of so much 
importance should be discussed. I shall 


avoid all personal imputations, and I shall 
not think it necessary to ~~ to those 


which have been advanced. If any one is 
to be deterred from expressing his opinions 
by abuse, or diverted from his argument 
by retaliating that abuse, it is impossible 
we can come to any conclusion ; we can- 
not conduct the argument in a satisfactory 
manner, or in a manner worthy of the 
question. And I protest, because 1 may 
entertain opinions differing from the hon. 
Gentleman, against the imputation being 
cast upon me, of acting from improper 
or corrupt motives. The imputation af- 
fects me little; I shall not follow the 
example of those who use such personal 
imputations, having a strong conviction, 
that they recoil on their authors. I was 
stating that the land was subject to pecu- 
liar burthens ; I should think no one will 
say itis not. I constantly hear this ad- 
dress made to the proprietors of land, 
“Beware of the course you are taking ; 
the great manufacturing towns in the 
times of their prosperity have drawn the 
rural population within their limits. They 
have made no provision in the time of 
prosperity for the support of the labourers 
in the time of decay ; and that they will 
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avail themselves of the existing law—dis- 
gorge the superfluous and unemployed 
population on the land, and having ex- 
tracted from them, in the time of manu- 
facturing prosperity, all the good they 
could, then that they will not support 
them in time of difficulty, but will return 
them to the land, and the burthen of sup- 
porting them will be on the land.” And, 
therefore, I should have expected a ready 
assent to my argument that the land is 
called on to bear burthens imposed mate- 
rially by the manufacturing districts. 
But observe what was the principle of the 
law ; was it not the original principle of 
the law that the profits of stock in trade 
should be made subject to this burthen ? 
Have you not departed from it? Why? - 
Because the land is permanent, is tangible, 
is always visible; that there is less of 
inquisition, and less of exaction in levying 
the burthens on land, whilst you say it is 
impossible to determine the amount of 
stock or profit for the purpose of assessing 
it for the poor-rate or the county-rate, 
without occasional difficulty, and conse- 
quently you have abolished that principle 
of law, and the land is left alone to bear 
that burthen, which the original principle 
of the law contemplated should be par- 
tially borne by the profits of stock in trade. 
I will take the single case of barley. I 
think you raise 8,000,000/. or 9,000,000/. 
a-year from the tax on barley. I think 
the duty is above 8,000,000/., and in ad- 
dition you subject the landowner to great 
difficulties in conducting his operations. 
You say to him, “In order to secure this 
revenue from a single article, we will in- 
terfere with the operations of your trade 
and subject you to peculiar supervision, 
interrupt you in the application of your 
capital, and prevent you from making the 
most of the barley you have.” I know 
the answer to this statement will be, that 
this duty is not a burthen peculiar on land 
—that it is borne by the consumer. Let 
us try to apply the same sort of reasoning, 
supposing a tax were proposed to be im- 
posed on the cotton manufacture. Sup- 
posing the manufactured articles of cotton 
were subjected to a duty for the purpose of 
raising 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/., I appre- 
hend the cotton manufacturers of this 
country would decidedly object to such an 
imposition. They would say, ‘‘ At the 
time we are pressing you to take off the 
duties on raw articles, and while we com- 
plein of the duty on foreign raw cotton as 
a grievous exaction, to propose to raise two 
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or three millions by a duty on manufac- 
tured cotton, would be an act of folly and 
insanity, of which no man fitted to serve 
in office in this country could be guilty.” 
If I answered them by saying that foreign 
silks and articles of foreign manufacture, 
which entered into competition with their 
goods, would come in more freely if their 
goods were taxed—that the tax on their 
goods would fall on the consumer, and that 
they (the producers) had no reason to 
complain—would they be satisfied with 
these observations ? and, therefore, though 
I cannot admit that the malt-tax is to the 
extent in which it has been represented, a 
burthen exclusively on land, yet as the re- 
moval of the malt-tax would give great 
facility to the operations of those concerned 
in the malting business, I must say that it 
is a heavy duty on an article of agricultural 
produce, which must operate as a disad- 
vantage in the application of capital in that 
particular direction. For these reasons, 
I have a strong impression that on the 
ground of special burthens there is a claim 
for protection on the part of the land. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Sunderland, 
denies that the land has any claim for 
protection, and he yet would consent to a 
fixed duty for the purpose of raising reve- 
- nue. Now, I think the noble Lord, the 
Member for the City of London, on the 
principle which he holds, that extreme 
caution is necessary in dealing with these 
complicated interests, and that (looking to 
the cost of production and the special bur- 
thens borne by agriculturists) land is 
entitled to protection—that noble Lord, 
I think, would be able, on such a principle, 
consistently to advocate and maintain pro- 
tection ; but I must say my confidence in 
the maintenance of the protection offered 
by the noble Lord, the Member for Sun- 
derland—namely, that a duty might be 
levied for the purpose of revenue, would be 
very weak indeed. In the first place, it is 
not clear, if there is no claim to such a 
duty on the ground of protection, that 
the duty, exclusively for the purpose of 
revenue, would be easily defensible ; but 
of this I am sure, that the noble Lord 
would find it more difficult to maintain in 
argument that if it were right to levy 
a duty on corn, domestic corn, should 
escape from that duty. After all, what 
would a tax on foreign corn, though 
raised (it may be asserted) for the purpose 
of revenue—what would such a tax, from 
which British corn should be exempted, 
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It would be neither more nor less than that, 
The noble Lord, the Member for Sunder- 
land, contended that the land is entitled 
to no protection, and he said that if in 
1828, a duty of 10s. had been imposed on 
foreign corn for the mere purpose of 
revenue, nobody would have found fault 
with it. If, then, the noble Lord's propo- 
sition were adopted, to give protection by 
the circuitous mode of extracting revenue 
from foreign corn, to which revenue do- 
mestic corn should not contribute, it 
is my belief, that the Anti-Corn-law 
agitation would not so soon cease as 
the noble Lord supposed. With re- 
spect to barley, the principle of the 
noble Lord is reversed, as I stated on a 
former night; and in this instance we 
have no scruple in taxing the domestic 
article. [Lord Howick: “ There is no tax 
on barley —the tax is on malt.”}] The 
noble Lord intimates that my argument 
does not apply, because the tax is levied 
on malt, and not on barley. Then, in- 
stead of speaking of a tax on corn, if I 
spoke of a tax on bread, would that satisfy 
the noble Lord. For the reasons I have 
stated, and on the generai principle, I 
concur with the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London, that the land is 
fairly entitled to protection on just and 
equitable grounds ; and I dissent from the 
noble Lord the Member for Sunderland, 
feeling very little confidence in the protec- 
tion he offers by means of a fixed duty, 
imposed for the pyrpose of revenue, and 
which, in the course of this debate, has 
been reduced to 4s. or 8s. With respect 
to the existing law, I differ from the noble 
Lord the member for the city of London, 
still retaining my opinion, that if the noble 
Lord cme tee to impose a duty which 
he contemplated, whether it were 8s. or 
10s., it would be very doubtful whether 
the levy of it could be ensured under cir- 
cumstances, the recurrence of which we 
must anticipate. Acting on the principle 
which the noble Lord opposite has advo- 
cated, that we should attempt a fair com- 
promise of a long litigated question, I 
proposed, in the course of last year, with 
the concurrence of my colleagues, a mea- 
sure which appeared to the Government, 
under all the circumstances of the country, 
to be an equitable and fair proposition. 
We did contemplate and did effect, I 
admit, a very material reduction in the 
amount of duty levied on foreign corn. 
But this is not the only point on which 
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we affected the landed interest. We re- 
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moved altogether the - of the sup- 
ply of cattle and meat. We removed the 
prohibition which prevented the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle and meat. This 
was hailed as a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment, and confident predictions were made 
by hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that important consequences would 
follow from these measures to the trade of 
the country. I am now quite surprised to 
hear the tone of an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. He says, that from the partial ap- 
plication of our principles announced last 

ear no good has resulted, and that we 
fave done nothing by removing the mono- 
poly of the supply of cattle poe meat, All 
this, he says, has afforded no relief to the 
country and no stimulus to commerce, and 
yet the conclusion to which he comes is, 
to recommend us to proceed in the course 
we have adopted and to carry our princi- 
ples into effect. It would have been more 
consoling to us, and certainly more con- 
sistent with reason, if the hon. Member 
had said, that the sound principles which 
we propounded last year had proved bene- 
ficial in their operation, not indeed to the 
extent which he expected, but still most 
beneficial, and this is an encouragement 
for us to proceed in the same course; but 


when he says that the Ministers have done 
nothing, and that their measures have 
entirely failed, and yet at the same time 
encourage us to proceed in the same course, 
I really cannot understand the argument 


of the hon, Gentleman, We removed the 
protection on domestic timber, seeds, and 
on a variety of articles, and extensive 
alterations were made. I believe the effect 
of those alterations has been most advan- 
tageous. I can make no retraction of the 
principles on which I then acted. I am 
satisfied with them and desire their appli- 
cation. Therefore [ dissent from the hon. 
Gentleman, and, looking at the reduced 
price of provisions and the increased com- 
forts of the labouring classes of this coun- 
try, I cannot regard without satisfaction, 
generally speaking, the operation of the 
principles on which her Majesty's Mi- 
nisters have acted, though at the same 
time I deeply regret whatever partial 
distress may have been the consequence of 
our measures, The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord moe has asked me to give some 
assurance with respect to the future. Her 
Majesty's Ministers proposed the Corn-law 
last year in the hope that it might be an 
adjustment of this question. They could 
hot say that the measure should be irrevo- 
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cably final and unalterable ; but her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had no dirty intention in 
their minds of proposing an abrogation of 
the Corn-laws. In a matter of this im- 
mense importance, I consider political 
support to be of no slight consequence ; 
but, however painful it may be to lose it, I 
cannot attempt to conciliate political sup- 
port by making any inconsistent declara- 
tions. Her Majesty's Government offered 
this law as a fair and equitable adjustment 
of the question; and they thought it 
would be met in a fair and conciliatory 
spirit by the landed interest: and I never 
will say, with respect to any law of this 
nature, that the fear of losing political 
support shall induce me to sacrifice m 

opinion. I tell this to the noble Lord, 
that I do not maintain the law, merely 
because it was passed last Session ; nay, [ 
must admit, that if it were true that the 
law is irreconcilable with the interests of 
the country, and that a better law could 
be proposed, it would be the duty of the 
Government to propose, and Parliament to 
adopt, such a law. It is utterly impossi- 
ble, in a commercial matter like this, to 
combine influences for the purpose of main- 
taining, as you suppose, your consistency ; 
because it is not like a great political prin- 
ciple, it partakes of nothing of that cha- 
racter. But I say, that intervening ex- 
perience has not convinced me that the 
law isa bad one. With the opportunity 
of watching its operation, I see no reason 
to infer that the principle of a fixed dut 

is preferable to that which I proposed. 
What were the objections which were 
offered against the law last year? Let us 
see what they amounted to. In the first 
place, it was said that it would have no 
effect whatever in diminishing the price of 
corn; and I remember that a most confi- 
dent prediction on that head was uttered 
by one hon. Gentleman, that it would keep 
corn at 72s. But there has been a mate- 
rial reduction in the price of corn. I 
know that some say, that is not in 
the least degree owing to the law; 
others again, attribute it to the law. 
However, the fact cannot be denied, 
that from some cause or other theré has 
been a material reduction in the price of 
wheat, the main article of subsistence. I 
must say, that nothing surprises me more 
than to hear the cost of subsistence spoken 
of as a matter of indifference. The hon. 
Member for Montrose, as I understood 
him, expressed himself utterly indifferent 
to the price of food. The argument was, 
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that the high price of food was of no con- 
sequence if wages were high, yet no argu- 
ment has been more frequent than that the 
price of food being higher here than on the 
Continent, it is impossible for the manu- 
facturer to compete with foreigners. It 
has been argued, too, that several millions 
of money per annum have been absorbed 
by the high prices of corn ; and a pamphlet 
was written by Mr. Greg to show that the 
quantity of money absorbed in the purchase 
of articles of subsistence prevented the ma- 
nufacturers from having as large a market 
at home as low prices would have afforded 
them, That was the argument ; there was 
the greatest advantage, it was said, in 
having the price of provision low, for then 
_ we could compete with foreigners, while at 
home it would enable parties to appro- 
priate their money to the purchase of ma- 
nufactured articles. Therefore I am sur- 
prised, whatever may be the cause of the 
price of corn being low, to hear that the 
reduction in price is of no advantage. But 
what is the object of all this? Is it not to 
try to raise an agricultural clamour about 
the lowness of prices. That is a most un- 
fair and unworthy course. It was said 
again, that the importation of foreign corn 
would lead to the export of bullion, and 
derange the monetary system of this coun- 
try. Well, there was a large importation 
of foreign corn last year, has there been 
any great export of bullion? At me | rate, 
that has not taken place. It was said, also, 
that the system of averages which I intro- 
duced, would have no effect upon the ad- 
mission of foreign corn; nay, it was said, 
that if it had any effect, it would be to di- 
winish the average. Now it so happens, 
that the effect of increasing the number of 
towns has been to increase, rather than to 
diminish the average, and therefore to fa- 
cilitate the admission of foreign corn. 1 
was surprised to hear the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton repeat the statement over 
and over again, that I guaranteed to the 
farmer a price of 56s. I have seen this 
constantly stated :— 

“ The First Lord of the Treasury promised 
that you should have a remunerating price of 
from 54s. to 58s., and now you have but 46s. 
How can you ever repose any confidence in 
him ?” 

My answer is a simple reference to 
statements which I did make. I was 
referring to the price of corn for some ten 
or twelve years before, and I stated all the 
difficulties of determining what would be 
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rage of the ten or twelve preceding years 
was 56s., and I stated also that upon the 
adjustment of the Tithe Commission the 
average was also taken at 56s., and that as 
far as the Legislature was concerned, I 
thought it probable that the effect of this 
law would be to prevent oscillations to a 
greater extent than from 54s. to 58s. I 
further stated, that I did not see any ade 
vantage to agriculture in having the price 
of corn at a higher rate than 58s. But 
when you quote that, it is but fair that 
you should quote the qualification in the 
context. What was it that I said? At 
the same time, that I made a reference to 
the price of 54s. and 58s. I said this in 
the same speech, and immediately preced- 
ing that allusion— 


“ Nothing can be more difficult than to at- 
tempt to determine the amount of protection 
required for the home producer, I am almost 
afraid even to mention the term ‘ remunerating 
price,’ because I know how vague must be the 
idea which is attached to it. The price requi- 
site in order to remunerate the home-grower 
must necessarily vary; a thousand circum. 
stances must be taken into account before you 
can determine whether a certain price will be 
a sufficient remuneration or not.’’ 
Again, I said— 
‘* Now, if we take the average price of wheat 
which determines the commutation of tithes, 
the principle on which the Tithe Bill passed, 
taking the average of seven years, we find the 
since of wheat during those seven years to 
ave been 56s. 8d. If we take the average of 
wheat for the last ten years, we shall find that 
the price has been about 56s. 11d, ; but in that 
average is included the average of the last 
three years, when corn has been higher cer- 
tainly than any one would wish to see it con- 
tinue. Allowing for that excess of price, how- 
ever, 56s. 11d. was the average price for the 
last ten years. Now, with reference to the 
probable remunerating price I should say, that 
for the protection of the agricultural interest, 
so far as I can possibly form a judgment, if 
the price of wheat in this country, allowing for 
its natural oscillations, could be limited to some 
such amount as between 54s, and 58s., I do 
not believe that it is for the interest of the 
agriculturist that it should be higher. Take 
the average of the last ten years, excluding 
from some portion of the average the extreme 
prices of the last three years, and 56s, would 
be found to be the average; and, so far as I 
can form an idea of what would constitute a 
fair remunerating price, I for one should never 
wish to see it vary more than I have said. I 
cannot say, on the other hand, that I am able 
to see any great or permanent advantage to be 
derived from the diminution of the price 0 
corn beyond the lowest amount I have named, 
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general position of the country, the existing 
relations of landlord and tenant, the burthens 
upon land, and the habits of the country, 
When I name this. sum, however, I must beg 
altogether to disclaim mentioning it as a pivot 
or remunerating price, or any inference that 
the Legislature can guarantee the continuance 
of that price ; for I know it to be impossible 
to effect any such object by a legislative enact- 
ment. It is utterly beyond your power, and 
a mere delusion to say, that by any duty, 
fixed or otherwise, you can guarantee a cer- 
tain price to the producer. It is beyond 
the reach of the Legislature. In 1835, when 
you had what some thought was a nominal 
protection to the amount of 64s., the aver- 
age price of wheat did not exceed 39s. 8d., 
and | again repeat, that it is only encouraging 
delusion to hold out the hope that this species 
of protection can be afforded to the agricul- 
turist. To return, however, to the subject ; I 
again say that nothing can be more vague 
than to attempt to define a remunerating 
price.” 


Now, I think I have read sufficient to 
show that 1 did not undertake to gua- 
rantee by legislation any price whatever. 
With regard to the lowness of price, I 
think that the Corn-law of last year has 
not been the cause of it. When I speak 
of a reduction in the cost of living, I 
cannot claim either for the tariff or the 
Corn-law the full extent of that reduction. 
I fear the reduction in the price of agri- 
cultural produce has arisen to a consider- 
abledegree from that depression of trade and 
diminished power of consumption of which 
we have had too many melancholy proofs. 
I wish my agricultural friends to remem- 
ber that I said before this discussion on 
the Corn-laws came on, that it was my 
firm conviction, as it still is, that the pros- 
perity of the manufacturing and commer. 
cial interests of this country is much more 
essential to the prosperity of the landed 
interest than any Corn-law whateve:. I 
am not using new language in expressing 
that opinion. I have said the same thing 
on more than one occasion before ; and, 
Sir, if you could convince me that the 
Corn-law was the cause of the manufac- 
turing depression which has existed, or, if 
I could bring myself to believe the exag- 
gerated statements which have been made 
with respect to the cause of that depres- 
sion, I should feel the strongést conviction 
that the agriculturists would best con- 
sult their own interests by consenting to 
an alteration. But I at once declare that 
I distrust those statements—that I do not 
believe the Corn-law to be the cause of the 
manufacturing depression. When the hon. 
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Gentleman tells me of former successes in 
trade—of the immense profits which were 
made by manufacturers in former years— 
let me remind him that all those successes 
and all those profits accrued under a Corn- 
law. If then the existing Corn-law be fatal 
to manufacturing prosperity, how does he 
account for the fact of such prosperity hav- 
ing occurred at former periods when the 
same law was in existence? I will show 
him that prosperity and the Corn-law have 
co-existed. It has been said that the 
greatest manufacturing prosperity of this 
country was in the years 1835 and 1836. 
The Corn-law was in operation during 
both those years. Yes, but your reply to 
this is, that in those years food was cheap. 
Why, so is food cheap now. It is nearly as 
cheap now as it was in 1835 and 1836 ; and 
why should I admit that it is the existence 
of the Corn-law which is fatal to manu- 
factures, when I find that in those years 
you had the law in full operation, and at 
the same time had the public declaration 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
to the effect that trade was never more 
flourishing. But your greatest objection 
to the Corn-law is, that it has a tendency 
to encourage speculation. You tell us, 
among other things, that last = there 
was a rise in price just before the harvest, 
and that the consequence was, a large im- 
portation of foreign corn which was met 
by the abundant crop, and consequently 
proved unremunerative to its holders. 
Now, I think it is hardly fair to try the 
existing Corn-law with reference to the 
circumstances of the last year. What 
were the circumstances of the last year? 
Certainly in the spring of last year large 
speculations took place in the importation 
of foreign corn, and these speculations 
were entered into on the assumption that 
there would be an unfavourable and a de- 
fective harvest. There never was a period 
when greater exertion was made than in 
the spring of last year to bring in large 
quantities of corn, on account of the ex- 
pectation that prevailed that there would 
be a failure of the harvest. That con- 
viction remained in full force up to a very 
late period of the year, and the harvest 
turning out favourable, an occurrence so 
widely different from that which was ex- 
pected, naturally caused losses which are 
not to be traced to the Corn-law. You 
are not testing the law fairly, therefore, if 
you try it by the circumstances of last 

ear. But nevertheless, let us see what the 
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tion on the 28th of April. At the 13s. 
duty which then, or shortly after occurred, 
26,000 quarters of wheat were imported. 
At the 12s. duty, the amount during the 


two weeks ending the 13th and 20th of | 
May, 50,000 quarters were imported ; and | 
in the weeks ending the 18th and 25th of 


June, when the duty was 9s. and 10s., not 
less than 76,000 quarters were brought in. 
This shows that the law did not operate 
badly. But the truth is, that both specu- 
lations were entered into, and the natural 
operation interfered with, in consequence 
of certain motions made, and speeches 
delivered within these walls. Some hon. 
Members were, up to the latest moment, 
loud in their predictions of a deficient 
harvest, and their language was very in- 
fluential in inducing corn-merchants to 
enter into speculation, and the holders of 
corn to retain their purchases in expecta- 
tion of a further rise. It was so late as 
the 7th of July that the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen submitted «a motion to this 
House to give a power to the Queen in 
Council to remit the duties on corn during 
the recess. What would the speculator in 
corn naturally do when he saw motions of 
that kind made, and read such speeches, 
(which, of course, operated as an encou- 


ragement ) but hold back his corn ? 
What said the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, a person of high distinction in 
this House, and who held a Cabinet office 


under the late Administration? On the 
llth of July, at the very time when all 
those speculations were going forward, the 
noble Lord said, in this House: 

**I venture to predict that if Parliament 
does not meet before November the Governe 
ment will have to let out the bonded corn,” 

That was the confident prediction of the 
noble Lord ; I acquit the noble Lord of all 
improper motives. He was, I am sure, 
expressing a bond fide opinion, and never 
thought of interfering with the operation 
of the law; he believed that the har- 
vest would prove defective—that another 
2,500,000 quarters of corn must be im- 
ported from the Continent, at whatever 
price; but when the speculators heard a 
person in the situation of the noble Lord 
make that declaration, they would natually 
say—and the greater their confidence in 
the noble Lord the more inclined they 
would be to say—“ We will keep back our 
corn, for there is every prospect of a rise 
in the price ;’ and I must say, that if the 
agricultural interest have suffered from 
the sudden influx, at a critical period, of 
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large quantities of corn, they have to thank 
the noble Lord and his predictions for 
that influx of corn. But the noble Lord was 
not the only prophet of evil. There was 
another noble Lord—I mean the Member 
for Sunderland. That noble Lord, with 
the high sanction of his name, after the 
law passed, at a time when persons were 
pouring in corn to the extent of forty and 
fiftv thousand quarters, at a duty of 10s, 
and 12s., gave notice of a motion to release 
all corn in bond at a fixed duty of 6s. a 
quarter until the month of March, 1843, 
Corn then was brought into this country 
under the belief that the harvest would be 
a bad one, and at the same time there 
were three Gentlemen in this House— 
supposed to speak with the best authority 
and most complete information on the sub- 
ject—declaring that if the speculators kept 
back their corn they would be sure to have 
a much lower duty, and giving notice of 
motions, which, if they had been carried, 
would have effected that object. Is it not 
then, fair to suppose that the natural 
operation of the new law was, to some ex- 
tent, defeated by predictions of this kind, 
that that law has not hed a fair trial, 
and is not to be judged by the circum- 
stances of last year? But to go to another 
point. Iam taking the objections to the 
measure seriatim. 1 know that it has been 
a favourite objection to the sliding-scale 
that it has had the effect of preventing the 
employment of British shipping in the 
carrying of foreign corn, and of giving 
employment to foreign ships. It is said, 
that the duty on corn, varying inversely 
with the price when the duty is low, a 
sudden demand for foreign corn arises, 
which is shipped at foreign ports, and that 
few British ships ure employed in carrying 
it. I know that this has been repeatedly 
urged upon the shipping interest for the 
purpose of inducing them to join in de- 
manding a fixed duty in preference toa 
varying duty, which it was represented 
gave the advantage of the carrying trade 
to foreign ships. Now, what are the 
facts? I hold in my hand a return of the 
number of ships entered inwards with corn. 
In 1842 there were 4203 corn-laden ships 
entered in the portsof England. Of these 
2346, or considerably more than one-half, 
were British ships. In 1841 the core 
laden ships entered were in number 4705 ; 
but of these only 1887, or considerably less 
than one-half, were British. So far, there- 
fore, as we can form a judgment, the pre 


sent law does not operate to discourage 
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the employment of British ships. Next, 
looking to the question of steadiness of 
price, I can see no impeachment of the 
new law on that score. Of course the 
price being 64s. the object was to reduce 
it, and immediately after the harvest a 
fall ensued ; but on the whole, looking at 

rices since the harvest, I own I cannot 
see that any formidable objection is to be 
made to the law on that ground. Looking, 
then, at the objections to the law—looking 
at the frauds which have been checked— 
looking at the export of bullion which the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton himself 
allowed to have ceased. [Mr. C. Villiers: 
“J said it ceased when the importation was 
regular.”] The hon. Member, in making 
that admission, spoke of last year—looking 
at the increased employment uf British 
shipping—and looking at the state of prices 
which certainly have been steady, and not 
immoderately low—looking, I say, at these 
things, I do think that I am entitled to 
declare the present Corn-law to be an im- 
provement on its precursor, and that it has 
worked anything but injuriously for the 
commerce of the country. Upon these 
grounds I see no reason for retracting the 
favourable opinion which I entertained and 
expressed of the present law. I think that 
frequent alterations in laws of this kind, 
are in themselves to be deprecated. I 
think, also, that the existing law, offered 
as a compromise, was a fair adjustment of 
the question, I believe that there was as 
willing and as cordial an assent given to 
it by the agricultural interest as could 
have been anticipated. I think they gave 
that assent upon the assumption and in 
the expectation that the law would not be 
again altered without good and sufticient 
reason. I do not mean to say that I could 
set up that as a ready argument against 
alteration of the law, if alteration were 
shown to be desirable ; but, certainly, un- 
less solid and sufficient reason for further 
alteration be shown, I think that that as- 
sent ought to prevail and hold good. Upon 
the subject of the Canadian Corn Bill, 
1 do not now mean to enter; but I can 
state with truth, that the question of the 
admission of Canada corn was part of the 
original arrangement. It is no new mea- 
sure, but one brought forward in execution 
of a promise given to Canada at the time 
this subject was under consideration, and 
which we feel it incumbent on us to fulfil. 
We know that the re-agitation of this 
question must expose us to difficulty and 
must have a tendency still more to alienate 
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the confidence of many who have supported 
us, but we consider that we have given 
an engagement to the people of Canada 
which it is our duty to fulfil—that we 
have held out to them expectations which 
it is our duty to realise. I hope in the 
course of what I have addressed to the 
House, I have answered satisfactorily the 
question put to me by the noble Lord. 
As I said before, we proposed the present 
measure of the Corn-laws, not with any 
secret reservation or secret intention of 
effecting another alteration; I contem- 
plate no such alteration; my opinion is, 
that there has not been suflicient time 
allowed for trying the effect of the present 
law ; but that so far asa trial has been 
given to it, the effect favourably confirms 
the anticipations I formed respecting it. 
The noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land, has referred to my conduct on the 
Roman Catholic question, and stated that 
I should be prepared to make further con- 
cessions. The noble Lord also spoke of my 
being desirous to please both parties, but be 
that as it may, if I have had such an object 
in view, I am afraid that I have failed in ac- 
complishing it. Persons in my situation 
—in the situation of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—in endeavouring to steer a mid- 
dle course, not adhering to one extreme or 
another, may expose themselves to that 
imputation. But that course was not 
taken with any other view than that of 
doing what we considered to be best for the 
public interests. I can solemnly assure 
the House that, in the course which we 
have taken—risking, as we did last year, 
the confidence and the friendship of many 
of our supporters—risking, I may say, the 
fate of the Government—that course was 
dictated jwith reference to what was best 
and most advisable for the public interests. 
And when I say that the same regard for 
the public interests shall influence me and 
her Majesty’s Government, with respect 
to this important concern, I hope the 
House will believe that I do not make that 
declaration for the purpose of providing a 
refuge for myself and my colleagues against 
any political storms to which we may be 
exposed, but because I think it most suited 
to the magnitude of those interests and 
concerns which are placed in the hands of 
the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
Viscount Howick, in explanation, as- 
sured the right hon, Baronet that nothing 
was farther from his intention than to cast 
any imputation on his motives. What 
he said was, that the right hon. Gentle- 
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man’s judgment had proved defective on 
a former occasion, and that he believed it 
would prove so again; that when upon 
the Catholic question he had found him- 
self mistaken, he made the best reparation 
in his power, and that he would act 
similarly on this question. 

Mr. O. Stanley moved, that the debate 
be now adjourned. 

Mr. M. Gibson seconded the motion. 

Sir R. Peel hoped the debate would be 
brought to a close that night. The sub- 
ject had been already fully discussed. 
The course which the House had adopted, 
of not beginning the debate until about 
ten o'clock, up to which time, the House 
was comparatively empty, left so short 
a time for discussion, that if they 
were to continue such a course and persist 
in adjournments, the debate could not be 
brought to a close within any resonable 
period, while the public business would be 
greatly impeded, He hoped that the House 
would not consent to any further adjourn- 
ment. [Cheers and cries of “ Divide.”] 

Mr. M. Gibson did not understand 
what the right hon. Gentleman meant by 
saying that the debate did not begin 
until ten o’clock. He (Mr. Gibson) 
thought it had zone on throughout the 
night without cessation. Many hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side the House were desi- 
rous of explaining the vote which they 
should give, and he therefore thought the 
motion for adjourning the debate a very 
judicious one. 

Lord J. Russell said, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman wished last year to 
put an end to the discussion after it had 
Jasted a certain number of nights, he 
called on the House not to concur with the 
right hon. Gentleman, as several hon. 
Members, who ought to be heard, had not 
spoken. Now, however, that the question 
had been so long and so often debated, 
he did not believe, that eithe for the 
purpose of enabling the House to form 
a deliberate opinion on the subject, or 
enabling their constituents throughout the 
country to understand the grounds on 
which they voted, it was necessary that the 
debate should be again adjourned. Of 
course the right hon. Baronet was pre- 
pared to listen to any reply which hon. 
Members might think proper to make. 
If hon. Members behind him persisted in 
moving the adjournment of the debate, 
he should vote against the motion. 
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motion, that seven or eight hon. Members 
were anxious to address the House, but 
how could they, at that hour of the night? 
[Loud cries of *‘ Go on,” “* Adjourn,” and 
“‘Divide.”] 

Mr. Cobden: If he entertained any 
doubt as to the propriety of adjourning 
the debate at that time of the night (a 
quarter to one o’clock) the inhuman noises 
which proceeded from hon. Members 
would dispel that doubt. The course 
which hon. Members had taken satisfied 
him as to the necessity of an adjournment, 
[Cries of ‘‘ Go on,” “ No adjournment,”} 

Mr. Ewart, who spoke amidst great 
confusion, said, there were many hon, 
Members representing large manufactur. 
ing towns, he referred particularly to the 
hon. Members for Stockport and Man- 
chester, who were anxious to address the 
House upon the important question under 
its consideration, These were the very 
men whom the House ought to hear, as 
they represented the movement for total 
repeal. [Continued cries of ‘ Adjourn,” 
“* Divide,” ** Order.”] 

Mr. Villiers said, the right hon. Baronet 
who opposed the adjournment, did not 
finish his speech till a quarter to one 
o'clock, and it was hardly fair to expect 
hon. Members then, to answer him, parti- 
cularly as there was little probablity of 
their speeches being faithfully reported. 
It was only just that the representatives of 
the people should be heard. 

Sir J. Hanmer said, there was the 
greatest possible disposition to hear hon, 
Members. What practical result would 
be obtained from the divison? Four 
nights had already been wasted. As hon. 
Members persisted in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, he begged to move as 
an amendment that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. Ward obtained a hearing after some 
further confusion, and said, it would be 
inconsistent with the character and dignity 
of the House not to dispose of the present 
question. He must be allowed to say, 
that if her Majesty’s Government at- 
tempted in this way to stifle the voices of 
those who represented large towns, they 
could expect no other result from their 
conduct than this, that their measures 
would in turn be opposed and thwarted 
by those whom they thus sought to deprive 
of an opportunity of expressing the sentl- 
ments of their constituents. He would 
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felt that he could conscientiously persevere 
in the motion which he had made. 

Sir R. Peel said, he should give his 
vote against the motion that this debate 
be adjourned, because he thought it had 
been sufficiently discussed. At the same 
time, he did not think it would be a satis- 
factory way of disposing of the question 
by a motion for the adjournment of the 
House, because it was important that the 
House should pronounce an opinion on the 
main question, and that opinion would not 
be pronounced if an adjournment of the 
House was agreed to. The motion was 
of such importance that the country ought 
to know the sense of the House upon it. 
He (Sir R. Peel), hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Baronet would not seek to dis- 
pose of the motion in a manner unsatis- 
factory to all parties—to those favourable, 
and to those adverse to repeal. If, there- 
fore, the motion to adjourn the House was 
persisted in, he would vote against it, 

Sir J. Hanmer said, he had only one 
object in moving an adjournment of the 
House, namely, to protest, in the most 
forcible way, against the motion for ad- 
journing the debate. Gentlemen around 
him were ready to remain there till day- 
light, in order to briing the debate toa 
close. If the hon. Gentleman opposite 
would withdraw his motion for adjourning 
the debate, he would be quite ready to 
withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Muntz said, he represented a large 
community, who were suffering severely 
and who attributed their sufferings to the 
Corn-laws, He had risen three times 
last night, to state his views, and seven 
times this night, but he had not been for- 
tunate enough to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

Lord J. Russell hoped the hon. Member 
for Hull (Sir J. Hanmer) would withdraw 
his motion. 

Sir J. Hanmer said, that after the ap- 
peals that had been made to him, he should 
certainly not persist. 

The motion that the House do adjourn 
was withdrawn. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned, when there ap- 
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Captain Berkeley said, he represented 
a great commercial city, but owed his seat 
to the popularity and influence of a great 
landowner, therefore his views of the ques- 
tion were impartial, for self, after all, was 
a great motive. The hon. Member for 
Somersetshire bad said, the agriculturists 
should yield no more concessions, while 
the hon. Member for Stockport on the 
other side cried out, ‘No surrender.” 
Under such circumstances, how could 
there be any satisfactory settlement except 
by a compromise? He should vote for 
the motion, not as approving of immediate 
and total repeal, but as expressing an 
opinion that the existing law must be 
altered, 

Mr. W. O. Stanley again moved that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. Ricardo seconded the motion, re- 
marking that the Speaker had been in the 
Chair ten hours. 
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Viscount Dungannon protested against 
this course as most unjustifiable. 

Sir C. Napier said, that the right hon. 
Baronet ought to have spoken sooner. 

Mr. Borthwick said, the real reason 
why the continuance of the debate was 
thus pertinaciously resisted was, that it 
was desired to carry the powerful speech 
of the right hon. Baronet to some agitating 
“convention,” for the purpose of at- 
tempting at leisure, and with the aid 
of a hundred heads, to dissect, and 
if possible, damage, the arguments 
which none of the boasted advocates 
of free-trade in the House dared now 
endeavour to answer; to try to torture 
and twist it, with the hope of extracting 
some points of imputation, or some ap- 
pearances of admission, and to exercise 
upon it all the tricks and arts of an insi- 
dious and disingenuous criticism. To.de- 
feat so unworthy an object on the part of 
men who had thrown away repeated op- 
portunities of speaking, had they been 
only sincerely desirous of expressing their 
own opinions, he would lend his most 
earnest aid. 

Viscount Sandon said, the hon. Member 
for Stockport had had every opportunity to 
answer his right hon. Friend, and that he 
had not done so was because he felt himself 
unable. He protested against this new doc- 
trine, that the leaders of a party, by holding 
back their speeches, should be able to 
protract a debate indefinitely. He was 
disposed to show that they were not to be 
trifled with ; and all they could do was to 
mark their sense of this conduct by per- 
sisting in their opposition to the motion of 
the adjournment. 

Mr. Hawes observed, that they had now 
lost an hour and twenty minutes (it was 
now past two o'clock) discussing whether 
they should adjourn. In that time they 
might have finished the debate. 

Sir R. Peel disclaimed having delayed 
his speech for the purpose of preventing a 
reply, He would beg to be excused tak 
ing part in this renewed discussion on the 
adjournment. 

Mr. Cobden said, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Sandon) had not very charitably 
said he was unable to answer the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The fact was, 
that there was not an argument in the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet that he 
had not answered fifty times. 


The House again divided on the ques- 
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tion that the debate be now adjourned.— 
Ayes 80; Noes 273 :—Majority 193. 

Original question again proposed. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said, that his con- 
stituents were in a state of great depres- 
sion, and believed it was caused by the 
fallacious system of so-called protection. 
Although he would have preferred the 
adoption of the course suggested by the 
noble Lord, the Member for Sunderland 
(Lord Howick), he would, under present 
circumstances, give his support to the 
motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. 

Mr. Ewart moved, that the debate be 
now adjourned. 

Viscount Dungannon said, he would be 
sorry to see this question got rid of by a 
side-wind. He thought ample opportunity 
had been afforded to all hon. Gentlemen 
who were desirous of speaking on this 
question. The House had, on several 
important occasions, sat until six or seven 
o'clock in the morning before a division 
took place, and as he thought the course 
taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite was 
wholly uncalled for, he was determined to 
remain till eight o'clock in the morning, if 
necessary, in order to resist their pro- 
ceedings. : 

Mr. Hawes said, the right hon. Baronet, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
noble Lord, the Member for the City of 
of London, had both left the House, and 
he thought in their absence no satisfactory 
decision could be come to. 

Lord C. Hamilton said, that the noble 
Lord had left the House because he was 
disgusted with the course that had been 
taken. 

Captain Bernal said, an hon. Member 
opposite had termed the conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen on his (the Opposition) side of 
the House, disgusting. He must say that 
he thought the course adopted on the 
opposite side was most unconciliatory and 
insulting. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was not justified in using such lan- 
guage in that House. 

Captain Bernal: Of course, it was un- 
parliamentary; but if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow him to take a word 
from the vocabulary of the other noble 
Lord, he would say it was uncalled for. 
And now he was prepared to sit even an 
hour longer than proposed by the noble 
Lord, and would willingly sit till nine 
o'clock, 1 
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Mr. Hume would ask what was the ob. 
ject of the other side; was it to stop all 
further discussion. He appealed to the 
ministry, whether they could consistently 
persist in this course {Much confusion. 

Mr. M. Gibson would submit to § 
right hon. Baronet, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, whether he would not 
answer the question of the hon. Member 
for Montrose. Was it not a tyrannical 
exercise of power to refuse to hear the 
minority at their own convenience. Pub- 
lic business was not so pressing as to re. 
quire the debate to be terminated that 
night. 

Sir J. Graham left the House. 

Lord J. Manners moved, as an amend- 
ment on the motion, that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. C. Villiers opposed this amend. 
ment. This was a most indecent and im. 
proper mode of disposing of this question, 
He believed that this mode of disposing of 
a question would not be adopted in any 
other case: It was notorious that the ma- 
jority of the House had a direct interest in 
this question. [Continued interruption.] 

Mr. Christopher hoped the noble Lord 
would withdraw his amendment. 

Lord J. Manners: Though on the ground 
stated by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton I should not think of withdraw. 
ing the motion, yet at the request of the 
hon. Gentleman I shall — 

Mr. T. Duncombe objected to the amend. 
ment being withdrawn 

Motion that the House do adjourn put 
and negatived.—The question again put 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said, that as they 
were deserted by their leaders on both 
sides (Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, Sir J. 
Graham, and others, had left the House,) 
they must consider what was best for their 
own dignity and for the interests of the 
country. He hoped he should not appeal 
in vain to the common sense of the House. 
If the motion of the noble Lord were to be 
carried the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton could renew the discussion on the plea 
that the discussion of the question bad 
been got rid of in a most unjustifiable 
manner ; and if those on his (Mr. O’Com 
nell’s) side of the House pressed that mo- 
tion to a division, they would be also ia 
the wrong. He hoped, therefore, that the 
motion would be allowed to be withdrawn, 
and that mutual concession would be made 
by both parties. 

Mr. Ward said, that it would be impos 
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sible under the present circumstances to 
take the division upon the main question. 
The House was not at present in a temper 
to deal properly with the question, and 
there were faults at both sides. 

Mr. E. Ellice appealed to the Vice-pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to endeavour 
to put a stop to the scene that had been 
going on for the last three hours. He 
thought there was no one who wished well 
to the dignity and authority of the House 
of Commons who would not lament the 
violence that had been exhibited on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Mackenzie rose to move the exclu- 
sion of strangers. 

Mr. E. Ellice thought it would have 
been better for the credit of the House 
had the hon. Member moved to exclude 
strangers some hours before. The public 
out of doors would not then have been 
made aware of what had been going on, 
and which he very much feared would 
not tend to raise the character of the 
House in their estimation. He must 
again entreat the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, who was the sole represen- 
tative of the Government then present, to 
interfere. It seemed to him a matter of 


astonishment that her Majesty’s Ministers 


should have left the House, considering 
the excitement which they saw prevailing 
among their own supporters, and which 
they made no attempt to allay. 

Suitaigies were ordered to withdraw. 

During the exclusion, the following 
debate took place: — 

Mr. Hindley entreated the House to 
show some respect to the Speaker, who 
had already been twelve hours in the chair. 

Dr. Bowring deemed it most unwise to 
en in such a controversy. The right 
ak, Tiewct had admitted, in the course 
of last Session, that in such a contest the 
minority must inevitably prevail. 

Mr. T. Duncombe urged the necessity 
of mutual concession. If such a course 
were not adopted, the result might be that 
on future occasions public business might 
be impeded. Hon. Members might well 
exclude the reporters, for they were ash- 
amed of their own proceedings. 

Viscount Dungannon asserted that he 
had done nothing which was not en- 
tirely in accordance with the forms of the 
House. He should vote against the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Viscount Ebrington said, that if the 
noble Lord was not out of order, neither 
were Members on that side of the House. 


{May 12} 
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Mr. Hume said, that after the course 
which her Majesty’s Government had 
taken upon this occasion, he should protest 
against any public business going on until 
the question was settled. The responsi- 
bility of these proceedings would fall upon 
the Government. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be now adjourned.—Ayes 78 ; 
Noes 172: Majority 94. 

Original question again proposed. 

Captain Bernal thought that these pro- 
ceedings on the part of the hon. Member 
who moved to exclude strangers, were suffi- 
cient to show that this was in reality a 
question of rent. Hon. Members were 
convinced of the iniquity of the law, and 
were afraid of allowing their proceedings 
to goforth. He had received a requisition 
from his constituents, chiefly farmers, who 
were convinced of the futile and inane 
arguments of the majority, and had called 
on him to support the motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton. The scene 
which had been enacted would satisfy the 
world that the proceedings of that House 
were a mere farce. 

The Speaker called upon the hon, 
Member to retract an expression which 
must be deemed disrespectful to the House. 

Captain Bernal was willing to retract 
the expression if it were unparliamentary. 
He might at least say that their proceed- 
ings strongly resembled low comedy. He 
put it to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Oxford whether these were proceedings, 
which in his opinion, would be likely to 
benefit the cause of the high Church party 
of which he was the prominent supporter 
in that House! The hon. Member con. 
cluded by moving as au amendment, that 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill be now read. 

The Speaker having put the question, 

Viscount Sandon rose and said, that 
when this discussion had commenced, he 
was convinced that the minority must suc- 
ceed. He was content, for his own part, 
that they should carry their object, for he 
was sure such a result would have its due 
weight with the House, and the country. 
They had now gone far enough. He was 
content with their present position, and 
was willing that the opposition to the 
minority should no longer prevail, but in 
retiring he believed he carried with him 
the trophies of victory. 

Lord Barrington was convinced that 
such proceedings would lower the House 
in the estimation of the country. 

Mr. Hume thought that if it was to 
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be understood that the debate was to be 
adjourned, that all further opposition might 
cease. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The House again divided on the ques- 
tion, that the debate be now adjourned. 
Ayes 119; Noes 74: Majority 45. 
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Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C, 
Pag A. 

pry, Sir S. T. 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tomline, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 

Mackenzie, T. 
Fiteroy, H. 


House adjourned at four o'clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 15, 1843. 


Minorzs.] Brits, 2* Appeals, é&c.; Privy Council 
3. hewper vay in the Colonies, 


Private.—i* 


Reported.—Preston Waterworks; St. James’s, Westmins- 


tet Improvement. 


®@- 4nd passed :—Bourn Drainaye. 

Patitions Presenrep. By the Earl of Radnor,‘ from 
Dorsetshire and five other places, fot the Total and Im- 
mediate Ri Of the Corn-laws.—By Lord Beaumont, 


from T' 


» against the Canada Cori Bill.—Fromt the 


Western Division of Surrey, for @ Fixed Duty on Com 
By Earl Powis, and the Bishops of Gloucester, Nor- 
wich, and Winchester, from Motitgortietyshite, the Clergy 
of Bucks., Gloucester, Andover, and Holt, frotii Lian 
wddyn, and the Society of Ancient Britons, against the 
Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By the 
Marquess of Londonderry, from the Medical Men of Suf- 
folk, afd the North of Englarid Medical Assoviation, for 
Medieal Refornt<-Ftom Portsea, against Church Rates. 
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Canapa Corn Britt.) Lord Beaumont 
in presenting a petition against the Canada 
Corn bill, took the opportunity of explain- 
ing a statement, which he had made on a 
former occasion, with respect to the Ca- 
nada Corn Bill. He had then stated, that 
when they in Parliament were discussing 
the present Corn-law, they were ignorant 
that the Government had the intention of 
proposing a bill, such as: it appeared they 
were now about to propose, with respect 
to corn coming from Canada. When he 
made such an assertion, he was met on the 
occasion by a counter assertion from the 
noble Duke, that the Government had, in 
proposing the Corn-bill, made known their 
intentions with regard to the present mea- 
sure. Since then he had a rs the 

ublished reports of the es of ever 
oo of the alien ve ion ohieannel 
either House of Parliament during the 
progress of that bill, and he could not find 
in any one of them a single line, a single 
sentence, which one of the utmost astute- 
ness and greatest ingenuity could construe 
into an announcement that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to bring in a 
bill, by which, on the payment of 3s. fixed 
duty into the colonial treasury, American 
corn would be admitted into this country 
at a nominal duty, or it might be said 
quite free. There were many passages to 
be found in the speeches then delivered, as 
to a change in their colonial policy, as re- 
garded duties imposed between the colonies 
and England, and between the colonies 
and adjacent foreign states, but nothing 
was said in any way to induce a person to 
anticipate the present measure. On the 
contrary, he found in a speech of the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, a princi- 
ple laid down, which was in direct opposi- 
tion to that which was now proposed to be 
acted upon. In one of the reported speeches 
of the Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
he found this passage :— 


. “The principle of the colonial laws, and a 
very just system he held it to be, was that 
where preferences were given to articles of 
culonial growth, the producing colonies should 
not be permitted to create a fictitious export 
trade, and so gain artificial profits at the ex- 
pense of other colonies, by substituting foreign 
produce for their own. This was the case 
with the tropical productions of sugar and 
tum, The right hon. Gentleman himself ap- 
plied a very stringent rule of this kind, with 
tegard to rum, in the act of last year.” 


was a fair and a just one, 
and it was ectly the contrary of the 
Principle of the intended Canada bill. 


This sear 
ir 
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After this, he considered that he was per- 
fectly justified in asserting that Parlia- 
ment was ignorant of the intentions of the 
Government as to a Canada Corn Bill, 
when passing the present Corn Bill, that 
which was called by a high authority a 
“contract” between the landowners and 
the present Government, and which could 
not be in fairness set aside, broken through 
or violated by one of the contracting par- 
ties without a distinct previous aanounce-~ 
ment of the intention to do, and ample 
time being allowed for the re-consideration 
of so serious a measure. 

The Duke of Wellington said there was 
not one of their’ Lordships’ regulations 
which was more wise and more worthy of 
being adhered to than that their Lord- 
ships should refrain from referring to 
former debates. He must remind them 
that what he said on a former occasion 
was that his right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, did give notice of the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a measure on the same principle as this 
as soon as a bill was passed by the Cana- 
dian legislature. He did not exacil 
recollect the precise terms that had been 
used, He admitted that it was not an- 
nounced by him; but his noble Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
made a similar statement in that House. 
He was not quite certain, but he thought 
some such measure had been distinctly 
announced. 

Lord Wharncliffe was understood to 
say, that there had been an announcement 
by Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley of 
the intention to make an alteration as to 
the importation of corn from Canada, and 
it was deferred until the legislature of 
Canada had passed an act regulating the 
duty on corn. He might, also, add a few 
words as to what he had said on Thurs- 
day, in consequence of a question put to 
him by the noble Duke behind him, with 
respect to the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make an alteration in the Corn- 
laws. The next morning he was surprised 
to find that it was asserted he had used 
words which he had not used. He did 
not take notice of this, as he supposed 
some other papers would have set the mat. 
ter right, as they usually did. This mis- 
representation, he found, had not only 
been commented upon by other papers, 
but he found that his Colleagues had been 
taunted, not for what he had said, but for 
what he had not said. The question thay 
had been asked him by the noble Duk, 
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behind him (the Duke of Buckingham) 
was whether the Government had any in- 
tention of making an alteration in the 
Corn-laws, when he declared that “ the 
Government had no intention to make 
any alteration with respect to the Corn- 
law.” He believed, these were the very 
words he had used. He thought he could 
appeal to noble Lords that that was what 
he said, or, at all events, that such was 
the meaning of what he did say; but the 
newspapers thought fit to add the words, 
‘during the present Session”—that their 
Lordships must perceive made a very 
great difference. He had only now to 
repeat that which he had already said— 
that the Government had no intention of 
making any alteration in the Corn-law. 

The Duke of Buckingham: Certainly 
the noble Lord never made use of the 
words, ‘this Session.” 


Raitways— RereaL AGitTa- 
Trion (IRELAND).] The Marquess of 
Clanricarde rose to move that the second 
report of the Railway Commissioners for 
Ireland be reprinted. He did not wish 
the maps and diagrams which accom- 
panied the report to be reprinted, as that 
would put the country to a great expense, 
but merely the body of the report, which 
contained a great mass of information 
that might be understood without the ac- 
companying maps and diagrams. He re- 
commended their Lordships to peruse that 
report, which contained a great variety of 
statistical, geographical, and other infor- 
mation. He thought that the people of 
Ireland had a good right to complain that 
the system of employing them in public 
works which it recommended, and which 
had been begun, had not been carried out. 
The noble Earl who addressed their Lord- 
ships a few nights ago on the repeal of 
the Union, had, like many other persons, 
confounded two different things: the 
noble Earl had confounded the agitation 
for the repeal of the Union, which their 
Lordships had unanimously and justly 
condemned, and the feelings of the peo- 
ple at the conduct of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, which rather depended on repress- 
ing the expresion of opinion by measures 
of coercion, than on the measures of im- 
provement which the Legislature and the 
Government had promised to adopt. Re- 
ference had been made the other evening 
to the joint Addresses of both Houses in 
1834, and he would, with their Lordships’ 
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permission, read the concluding paragraph 
of that Address. The noble Marquess 
read the following passage ; — 

‘“‘ In expressing to your Majesty our resolu. 
tion to maintain the Legislative Union invio. 
late, we humbly beg leave to assure your Ma« 
jesty that we shall persevere in applying our 
best attention to the removal of all just causes 
of complaint, and to the promotion of all 
well-considered measures of improvement,” 


Subsequent to that Address, various 
works were commenced in Ireland, and 
great improvements, as their Lordships 
knew, had. been made in the river Shan- 
non; but he must say, without meaning 
it in an offensive or invidious sense, 
that since that time all public works had 
been suspended. The Government had 
not done wisely, was the conclusion to 
which the people came, in not giving a 
proper direction to public undertakings, 
and in not encouraging the formation in 
Treland of at least a railway. That might 
have supplied an opportunity for benefit- 
ting some part of Ireland. He did not 
expect that the Government should, asa 
general rule, advance the public money 
to promote useful works, except with 
great caution ; but there were some cir. 
cumstances which required a modification 
of that principle. The Government 
should not encourage the formation of 
railways undertaken for the profit of spe. 
culators, unless they were likely to afford 
remuneration, which was the real test of 
the success of the railway, and that the 
country required it. There were some 
matters existing in Ireland which rendered 
capitalists unwilling to invest their money 
in works in Ireland, unless they received 
some assurance from the Government, and 
that was, he thought, a fair subject for 
inquiry. He asked why it was that capi- 
talists were ready to send their money 
abroad, unless it was because they mis- 
trusted the continuation of tranquillity in 
Ireland? He must also say that they did 
not receive that encouragement which fo- 
reign governments gave to the investment 
of capital on such works, and the result 
was, that above 1,000,000/. of English 
capital was now sunk in making railroads 
in France and in other parts of the con- 
tinent. Capitalists preferred running the 
risk of employing their capital abroad to 
embarking it in works in Ireland. Go- 
vernment, if a speculation were a good 
one, might afford it encouragement in va- 
rious indirect modes, and might give it 
assistance otherwise than by directly ad- 
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yancing money. There was a speculation 
for continuing a railroad through Wales, 
which would promote a rapid communica- 
tion with Ireland. He understood that 
the saving to the Government by this 
road would be not less than 80,000/. a 
ear; and he thought that money might 
be devoted to the repayment of any ex- 

nse incurfed in promoting improvement 
in Ireland. If the Government would 
take into its consideration the propriety 
of forming one main trunk of railway, 
they would find that the population and 
the number of towns in the south and the 
west of Ireland were sufficient to make it 
pay; at least there was good ground for 
believing that such a railway would be 
beneficial, were the Government to en- 
courage its formation. When the Poor- 
law for Ireland was introduced into the 
other House of Parliament, it was said 
that it was the intention also to introduce 
measures to employ the population. Some 
works had certainly been carried on, but 
not enough. He would quote high autho- 
tity to show that a Government should 
rely less on positive coercive laws than on 
the good feelings of the people : he would 
quote a passage from the speech of the 


right hon, Gentleman now at the head of 
the Government, which he delivered on 
the question of the repeal of the union in 


1834. It was as follows :— 


“One more appeal, and only one, | will 
make to the House. It is to their feelings, 
pethaps, rather than to their cold unimpas- 
sioned judgment; but the foundations of so- 
ciety and of civil government are weak indeed, 
unless they repose upon the warm feelings of 
the heart as well as upon the dictates of sober 
reason,” 


The Government would only do its duty 
to the country by taking into its considera- 
tion measures to satisfy and employ the 
people of Ireland. He thought that if 
the report he had adverted to were re- 
printed, their Lordships might see that a 
tailway might be executed in Ireland with 
advantage to the country, and with great 
benefit to those engaged in it. The noble 
Marquess concluded by submitting his 
motion. 

The Earl of Mountcashell supported the 
motion, and thought that the reprinting 
of the report would be very useful. Wher- 
ever railways had been established, they 
had been of the greatest service to the 
country. They were progressing actively 
in France and Belgium, and other parts 
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of the continent. He did not see why 
Ireland should not have those advantages 
extended to her. He could not help say- 
ing that if the Government did not give 
consideration to subjects of this kind, and 
show a desire to promote measures of such 
national importance, that that portion of 
the people of Ireland, who, he was sorry 
to say, showed such disaffection at the 
plesent moment, would be disposed to 
listen to those who came forward to say. 
that the Government of this country, did 
not care for the interests of the people of 
Ireland. He did not believe, that that 
was the case. He was sure, that if the 
Government took the matter up, capitalists 
would be found also who would be willing 
to take the matter up; and, he was sure, 
that the Irish people would come forward, 
and assist in such undertakings, according 
to their means. He trusted, that what 
had been said would not only direct the 
attention of the Government to the sub- 
ject, but would also have the effect of di- 
recting the attention of capitalists to it 
also, Though the time was not most 
favourable, owing to the existence—which 
he much regretted—of agitation, yet he 
knew the character of the Irish people, 
and though no people were more easily 
excited, yet there were no people who 
sooner forgot that excitement. He hoped 
that the time was approaching when that 
excitement would disappear, and which 
would be the case if proper measures were 
taken. Inthe north of Ireland, railways 
were already in progress of construction, 
and he hoped before long to see railways 
undertaken in the south of Ireland, which, 
he believed, would be found most bene- 
ficial to that country. 

Lord Brougham could not avoid ex- 
pressing the grief with which he perceived 
that obstacles were continually interposed 
so that all the measures Parliament could 
take for the improvement of Ireland—for 
the improvement of her natural resources 
—and Providence had blessed her with a 
greater measure of natural advantages 
than all the other parts of the empire —he 
could not avoid expressing his grief, that 
all improvement of her natural resources 
were impeded by obstacles which now 
prevented, and, as long as they existed, 
would for ever prevent the flow of capital 
towards that country; whilst there was no 
want of capital here, but, on the contrary, 
capital was so abundant in this country, 
that it was bursting forth in all directions, 

M 
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seeking employment, and absolutely pant- 
ing to find a vent—the immense masses 
in which it was accumulated having beat 
down the interest of money to 3}, 3, 23, 
and to 2} per cent., indicating a great 
abundance of capital ready to be employed 


‘ poor of that country might be able to see 

what was their real interest, and that they 
might separate themselves from their goj- 
| disant friends who were encouraging agi. 
tation for their own base and _ sordid 
parennee sen who well knew that the 


in improving the natural resources of Ire- | hopes that they held out were intended to 
Jand—but the temptation was ail in vain ; 'dejude, and that the expectations they 
in vain was our surplus capital seeking to raised, mustend in disappointment. The 
burst forth at all the pores of the country; | people of that country were a shrewd and 
in vain were capitalists panting to find | discerning people, and he hoped they would 
investments for their money—sending it , open their eyes, and would see the degra- 
to France and other places abroad; in| dation and poverty which were caused by 
vain were all the natural resources of Ire-| those who engaged them in agitation, 


land, and vain all the measures taken by 
Parliament to improve them, as long as 
the present agitation continued. The 
state of Ireland was so alarming, that no 
calculating, prudent man, would risk his 
capital there; aud, till the present agita- 
tion were put down, there could be no dis- 

osition to embark capital in any works 
in Ireland; and, therefore, he said, that 
those were the best friends of Ireland, who 
endeavoured to put an end to agitation, 
and encouraged the application of capital 
to improve her resources, and those who, 
by continuing political agitation, kept the 
capital so much required, from flowing 
into Ireland, were Ireland’s worst enemies. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that nobody 
could be more anxious than he was to see 
public works carried on for the improve- 
ment of Ireland, but he did not wish to 
see any such works carried on unless they 
held out an assurance of remuneration to 
those engaged in them. But did not his 
noble Friend say, that if there were any 
such prospects, there would be companies 
willing to undertake those works? The 
noble Earl who had addressed the House 
said, that works of this kind were pro- 
gressing in the north of Ireland, where 
they were conducted by the enterprise of 
private individuals ; and why was this, but 
that capitalists saw that they could invest 
money in the north of Ireland, with some 
hopes of remuneration, which they did 
not see from similar investments in the 
south? Would any one say, that Govern- 
ment would be justified in calling on 
Parliament to grant money for the purpose 
of assisting in undertakings from which no 
remuneration was to be expected? He 
did not believe, that any Government, in 
the present state of that country, could 
eall on Parliament for an advance of 
money to promote undertakings of that 
kind. He made this statement, that the 


| under pretence of guiding them to better 
| destinies. Those persons were the means 
! not only of preventing the influx of Brit- 
' ish capital into Ireland, but they deprived 
the people of that country of the expendi- 
ture of their own natural protectors, the 
landlords of the country ; which they did 
| for the purpose of robbing the people of 
their miserable pittances, under the name of 
the O'Connell rent, and repeal rent, and 
other denominations of that kind. He 
was not sorry that the subject had been 
mentioned, because the public press would 
circulate the opinions that had been 
expressed by their Lordships, and he 
hoped that it would cause the people of 
Ireland to open their eyes to the wretch- 
edness and degradation in which they 
were placed. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde did not 
think, that his noble Friend had read the 
second report, as he assumed that the 
public works which he suggested, would 
not afford a remuneration. Now, he 
wanted the report to be in their Lordships’ 
hands, for the purpose of showing, that 
on the contrary, a remuneration might be 
expected from some railways, and he be- 
lieved, that the calculations of profit were 
understated. Since the time when the 
report was made, a great progress had 
been made in Ireland, and he believed, 
that at the present moment they might 
calculate the remuneration much higher 
than it was laid down in the report. The 
noble Lord opposite had assigned as a 
reason against undertakings of this kind, 
the existence of that agitation against 
which that House, and the other House 
of Parliament had, the other night, ex- 
pressed so clear and unanimous an opin- 
ion, and in which he had been joined by 
his noble and learned Friend with so much 
eloquence. It was very true that that 
agitation was a reason why capitalists 
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should not be inclined to embark their 
capital, but it was very different from the 
other reason alleged that these undertak- 
ings would not give remuneration. He 
did not wonder at the existence of those 
fears on the part of capitalists, though he 
very much regretted their existence. Those 
who knew Ireland well knew that those 
feelings were very much exaggerated, and 
that those fears, to a great extent, were 
groundless. He had conversed with many 
English capitalists—with men who had 
embarked money in speculations in Ire- 
land, and he was sure that all of them 
would say, that the agitation in that coun. 
try had not directly affected their specula- 
tions. They might, perhaps, have been 
injured indirectly by the existence of 
agitation, but they had not suffered di- 
rectly, He lamented the agitation that 
existed as much as any one, but at the 
same time he was convinced that an out- 
lay discreetly made in Ireland — with 
prudence and discretion, and a proper 
regard to economy—would amply repay 
those who made it. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, he 
was as anxious as the noble Marquess 
could be to promote the welfare of Ire. 
land, but he did not think that the present 
was the moment when their Lordships 
should occupy themselves with such a 
measure as that proposed, Their first 
business should be to endeavour to find 
out the best mode of putting down the 
unfortunate agitation which now prevailed 
in that country, and which, judging from 
the course adopted by the individual, at 
the head of that agitation, seemed other- 
wise likely to continue. If the powers of 
the existing law were not sufficient for the 
purpose, it should be their business to pass 
such an act as would efficiently prevent 
those meetings of so dangerous a cha- 
racter, which were now taking place in 
Ireland. 

Lord Campbell deeply deplored the agi- 
tation now prevalent in Ireland, and was 
as anxious as any man, in or out of the 
House, to continue intact the union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland; and it 
was precisely for that reason that he now 
rose to express his opinion that the use of 
harsh language, or the adoption of harsh 
proceedings, would not be found such effi- 
cient means for putting an end to that 
agitation, as kindly and temperate remon- 
strances, an appeal to the reason of the 
Irish people, and a beneficial and practical 
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course of conciliation. In his.view of the 
matter, harsh language and harsh proceed- 
ings would but make matters worse. 

The Earl of Devon had no apprehen- 
sion that any unconstitutional means 
would be had recourse to for putting an 
end to the unhappy agitation referred to: 
the powers of the constitution would be 
found amply sufficient for the purpose. 
The noble Marquess near him had said 
this was not the proper time for proposing 
public works for Ireland. Now, he was 
not going to enter into the general ques- 
tion of the policy of advancing the public 
money for the furtherance of these 
works; but he would venture to say, 
and he thought every nobleman in the 
House, except the noble Marquess, would 
agree with him, that the finding employ- 
ment for the rural population of Ireland 
would do more to put down theprevalent 
agitation than any other single measure 
that could be adopted. The working men 
of Ireland would much rather be occupied 
in earning a livelihood for themselves and 
their families, than be assisting in the 
agitation which still further distressed and 
impoverished them. 

The Marquess of Londonderry thought, 
that Ireland required the strong arm of the 
law to keep it tranquil. As to conciliation, 
he certainly thought that Parliament could 
not be charged with a deficiency in this 
respect, For the last two years, every 
attempt had been made at conciliation ; 
their Lordships saw with what effect. No 
means of employment would detach the 
organization that was now being estab- 
lished. He did not think that Ireland 
could be tranquillized, unless they had 
recourse to more determined measures. 

Lord Brougham said, his noble and 
learned Friend complained of the use of 
hard language. Was it harsh language 
to say, that the men who made Ireland un- 
like any other country on the face of God’s 
earth, at this moment, for agitation, for 
excitement, for everything short of, he 
might almost say, rebellion—to say, that 
these men were—hé had used no harsh 
language about them, he had made use of 
no epithets, but he had ventured mode- 
rately to state his opinions that these 
persons were the enemies of the country 
in which they prevented English capital, 
from being employed, of the country which 
they had placed in an unheard of condi- 
tion. Their Lordships were not to use 
“ harsh language ;”” were not to say that 
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those who placed Ireland in such a condi- 
tion that she could hardly be in a worse, 
were the enemies of Ireland; but their 
Lordships were to be held up—held up 
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armed with the powers of the constitution, 
did not duly exercise those powers when 
the occasion demanded it. If the existing 
powers were not sufficient, new powers 


collectively and individually, as parties— | must be given, but powers always of a 
his noble and learned Friend among them strictly constitutional character ; nor must 
—as the bitterest enemies of Ireland. | these be demanded, unless the Government 
True, his noble and learned Friend had | showed that the means already at their 
not as yet been vituperated like some disposal were not sufficient. Was it an 
other noble Lords, by name; he had not | unconstitutional measure to strike a ma- 
as yet arrived at that distinction; but | gistrate from the commission of the peace 
other noble Lords had been named, and | who should so far forget his duty as to 
the noble and learned Lord himself, un- | attend and lend his sanction to a meeting 
less he rejected the title of Whig, must | called for the purpose of promoting an 
admit himself to be included among those | agitation such as that in question. Lord 
who had been held up to public execra- ; Plunket did not think it was, for he struck 


tion, on the other side of the water, as 
“the paltry Whig faction—the constant 


enemies of Ireland.” The way in which | 


they had proved themselves ‘‘ the constant 
enemies of Ireland” was just by remaining 


out of office, with Earl Grey at their head, | 
for a quarter ofa century, for this sole rea- | 


son—that they would not accept office 


while they were refused Roman Catholic 
emancipation, Such had been Earl Grey's ; 


manifestation of ‘ constant, inveterate 
hatred of Ireland, dictated,” it was added 
—“ by sordid views of his own interest” — 


his own interest having been obviously | 


eminently promoted by remaining out of 
office for twenty-five years, on the sole | 


account of Ireland. 
relieve himself from the imputation that he 
thought of recommending unconstitutional 
remedies for this great disease. 
be met by constitutional remedies. 


tions taught them that the more the con- 
stitution of a country was assailed, the 
more hostility it met with from any given 
quarter, the more incumbent was it upon 
those who held the reins of Government, 
and upon the Legislature, to stand by the 
principles of the constitution, and only to 
apply constitutional remedies to the evils 
which afflicted, or the dangers which 
threatened the community. He held it 
to be the most constitutional of all acts 
to prevent the breach of the public peace, 
by all the means which the law placed at 
the disposal of the Crown; and he held it 
to be the duty of the constitutional sove- 
vereign of this county to exercise those 
powers, in order to prevent the severance 
of the empire} and the breach of the pub- 
lic peace, to stay discontent ere it blazed 
forth as rebellion ; and he held those 
answerable for that- rebellion who, being 


He was anxious to | 


It must | 
The | 
experience of all ages and of all free na- | 


' Mr. Butler out of the list of deputy-lieu- 
‘tenants, for attending such meetings, If 
magistrates chose to attend, let them give 
up their office. His noble and learned 
| Friend talked of appeals to reason ; reason 
would have but very little weight against 
passion, in an assembly of 30,000 or 
40,000 people. No! not when he looked 
at these immense assemblages, and the 
manner in which they were got together; 
he was convinced that they were sum- 
moned not for discussion, or to hear rea- 
/son, but for these three main objects 
among others—to create a feeling of un- 
easiness and apprehension ihroughout the 
country at large; to alarm the landlords 
in particular ; and so to intimidate peace- 
‘able people by these tumultuous meetings 
and violent speeches, as to make it seem, 
and be perilous for honest and loyal men 
to do their duty by keeping the peace and 
discountenancing agitation. And, in fact, 
it had become perilous in that country for 
a man to hold back, whatever his opinions 
might be ; if he did hold back, from that 
moment he was a marked man, held up to 
general scorn, hatred, and vengeance. But 
it was said, that the leaders of this agita- 
tion were themselves men, whose interest 
it would be to keep the people from going 
beyond a certain point; that though some 
of them might be induced from commer- 
cial views, others from vanity and a sort 
of ambition, to get up this agitation, and 
place themselves at its head, yet that theit 
own interest would teach them not to let 
their followers go too far; but these gen- 
‘tlemen, it might be, overrated their power 
over the people when they talked of stop- 
ping them short at any point they chose 
to select. It would be to very little pur- 
pose, after a man had thrown a barrel 
gunpowder on the fire, to say ‘“ don’t g0 
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of.” He was no alarmist, but this he 
would say, that he had heard alarm ex- 
pressed at the present agitation by persons 
who had been the advocates of repeal— 
the most forward advocates, and great 
agitators themselves, These ex-agitators 
felt alarm at the present state of Ireland, 


which was not confined, therefore, to the | 


enemies of repeal, who had never polluted 
themselves with such courses. Whilst 
men were men, and capital was capital, no 
money would flow into Ireland till an end 
was put to the agitation now existing there. 

The Duke of Wellington should not have 
thought it necessary to address their Lord- 
ships beyond expressing the mere intima- 
tion of his assent to the motion, had it 
not been for the turn which the discussion 
had takep, and which rendered it incum- 
bent on him to say a few words. He had 
drawn their Lordships’ attention a few 
nights back to the joint address of the 
two Houses of Parliament upon the sub- 
ject at the union; and he was obliged to 


the noble Marquess for having directed | 
their Lordships’ attention more particu- ' 
larly to the latter words of that address. | 
He was delighted that the noble Marquess | 


had drawn their attention to those words, 
and he begged leave to state, that he was 


convinced, and he felt it strongly at the | 


time the noble Marquess was reading the 
extract—he was convinced that Parlia- 
ment had acted in full conformity with the 
assurances then given to his Majesty on 
the throne; and he would add, that those 
persons who were now honoured with her 
Majesty’s confidence, at the same time 
that they intended to carry into execu- 
tion that part of the address, were firmly 
determined also to carry into execution the 
other part of the address referred to, when- 
ever the occasion arose. As to the re- 
marks which were made upon their Lord- 
ships elsewhere, he was one of those ani- 
madverted upon, and he was glad to find 
himself upon this occasion in such ex- 
tremely good company. For himself, he 
could only say that he had been for a very 
great number of years in the habit of treat- 
Ing such criticisms and such assaults with 
thesmallest possible attention, for he should 
continue to do his duty to the best of his 
ability, in the service of his Sovereign, or 
elsewhere, and continue to treat the lan- 
guage referred to with as little attention 
as heretofore; and he recommended noble 
Lords on both sides of the House to follow 
example in this respect, 
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Lord Campbell, in explanation, said, he 
retained his opinion as to the impolicy of 
harsh language being used in this matter. 
He begged to assure his noble and learned 
Friend that it was and ever would be his 
pride to rank himself among the Whig 
party. He did not altogether know whe- 
ther his noble and learned Friend wished 
to be understood as also still belonging to 
that party—sometimes it would almost 
appear not; but he would, at all events, 
advise his noble and learned Friend, how- 
ever great his talents might be in other re- 
spects, not to attempt to vie in invective 
with the individual so much referred to, 
for, although his noble and learned Friend’s 
powers in that particular were by no means 
limited, he might find himself worsted. 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned. 
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Dungannon, Colonel Wyndham, Major Cumming Bruce, 
and Messrs. Cartwright and Black » from S 
places, against the Canada Corn Bill.—By Messrs. Evans, 
Round, M. Phillips, G. Craig, Duncan, Hawes, T. Dun. 
combe, Hindley, Lambton, H. Milnes, Wilshere, and 
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the Factories Bill—By Mr. Sergeant Murphy, from 
Cork, Ballinasloe, Westport, and Carlow, against Trans- 
ferring the Mail Coach Contract to Scotland.—By Mr. 
Thesiger, from John Locke and others, against the 
County Courts Bill.—By Mr. D. Barclay, from Cupar 
and Sunderland, for Post-office Reform, and the Carrying 
out of Mr. Hill’s Plan—From Wrexham Union, for 
Amending the Poor-Law Act.—From Sunderland and 
Yarmouth, against Bankruptcy Act.—From Bolton, 
against the Justices Jurisdiction Act.—From Leeds, for 
Exempting Literary and Scientific Institutions from the 
Payment of Rates and Taxes.—From Two Individuals, 
against the Metropolitan Buildings Bill.—From Liver- 
pool, for Inquiry into the Management of the Trial for 
Sedition of William Jones. 





Repeat or THE Union.] Mr. Reding- 
ton seeing the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government in his place, 
wished to ask him two questions. On 
Tuesday last, in reply to a question put to 
him by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn Regis, the right hon. Gentleman 
repeated to the House a declaration of the 
ruling Sovereign, in the year 1834, with 
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respect to the Union, in which it was 
stated :— 

“This bond of our national strength and 
safety I have already declared my fixed and 
unalterable resolution, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to maintain, inviolate, by 
all the means in my power.” 


The right hon. Baronet had informed 
the House, that that declaration contained 
the expressions of King William in 1834, 
and that he was authorised by her Majesty 
to repeat that declaration of King Wil- 
liam. Now, inasmuch as that declaration, 
made in reply to a joint address of both 
Houses of Parliament against repeal, con- 
tained a passage which gave some conso- 
lation to many of the Irish’ people, and 
which ran thus :— 

“T shall at all times be anxious to afford 
my best assistance in removing all just causes 
of complaint, and in sanctioning all well con- 
sidered measures of improvement.” 


But which passage was rot repeated by 
the right hon. Baronet, he wished to know 
(not being a repealer),in the first place, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
authorised by her Majesty also to repeat 
to the House that further declaration of 
King William in answer to the joint ad- 
dress of both Houses; and, secondly, 
whether Government inotended to intro- 
duce any measures for the removal of 
“those just causes of complaint” other 
than the two bills at present in the Books 
of the House. 

Sir R. Peel: The declaration which I 
made upon Tuesday last, was in reference 
to an express question put to me by the 
noble Lord behind me. The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me whether I am authorised 
to make a corresponding declaration to 
that made by the late King, with reference 
to the particular matter to which the hon. 
Gentleman has called the attention of the 
House. I presume upon the accuracy of 
the hon. Gentleman as to the words which 
I quoted, being from the answer returned 
by King William to the joint address, I 
thought that these words formed a pas- 
sage, which by my advice had been in- 
serted in the speech from the Throne in 
1835, 

Mr. Redington said, that he had taken 
the passage with reference to the “just 
causes of complaint,” from the answer to 
the address as read by the Lord Chancellor 
in the House of Lords. 

Sir Robert Pecl: The words which I 
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used, were given to me as the answer re. 
turned by the King to the joint address 
of Parliament, and which ran as follows: 


“It is with the greatest satisfaction that | 
have received this solemn and united expres- 
sion of the determination of both Houses of 
Parliament, to maintain, inviolate, the Legis. 
lative union between Great Britain and Ire. 
land.” 


It was added, 


‘* T shall, at all times, be most anxious to af. 
ford my best assistance in removing all just 
causes of complaint, and in sanctioning all 
well considered measures of improvement.” 


But I will not quarrel with the bon, 
Gentleman as to the precise words of the 
royal answer, because whether his version 
or mine be correct, I am authorized on the 
part of her Majesty, to announce her ad- 
herence to that declaration of King Wil- 
liam. With respect to any measures to be 
introduced, with reference to Ireland, it 
has been the wish of Government to con- 
duct the executive administration of Ire. 
land, in a spirit of forbearance, moderation, 
impartiality, and justice. So much for the 
spirit in which it is our wish to carry on 
the administration of affairs in Ireland, 
With respect to our intentions as to new 
Legislative measures, such a variety of 
opinions exists as to the probable effect of 
any new measures, that it is very difficult 
for me to say beforehand, what measures 
shall, or shall not, be introduced. In the 
case of municipal corporations, measures 
have been introduced to make the provi- 
sions of the former bill accord with the in- 
tention of the Legislature, and a measure 
has also been brought in to amend the 
Irish Poor-law Act; but there are so 
many, and such various opinions, as to the 
effect of these measures, that I cannot 
undertake to say whether they come with- 
in the category of “‘ acts to take away the 
grounds of complaint.” All I can say is, 
that there exists the strongest desire, on 
the part of the Government, that both the 
executive and the administration should do 
nothing inconsistent with the just rights 
of the Trish people. 

Lord Clemenis : 1 wish to ask the right 
hon. Baronet under what head of measures 
for the amelioration of Ireland does the 
right hon, Gentleman class the Arms Bill. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, I consider that mea- 
sure calculated to preserve the personal 
safety of those who reside in Ireland, and 
to prevent the commission of such terrible 
crimes as have taken place within the last 
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two years, and therefore calculated to im- 
prove the condition of that country. 


ABOLITION OF THE Corn-Laws—ApD- 
yourNeD Depate.] The Order of the 
Day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the Corn-laws having been read, 

Mr. W. O. Stanley said, it would be 
necessary for him, in the first place, to 
say a few words with regard to the part 
he took on Saturday morning. He was 
sorry that a Jarge portion of the House 
differed from him with regard to the pro- 
ptiety of adjourning the debate till this 
day, as several Members had not an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinions and 
feelings on a question of such great and 
mighty importance as the Corn-laws. He 
felt the question had not, during the 
four nights it was before the House, been 
fully debated, and he was surprised that 
so few of those connected with the great 
agricultural interests of Great Britain had 
expressed their opinions upon it. He was 
himself one of those who thought that 
agriculture was entitled to protection, and 
that peculiar burthens were imposed upon 
the land, but he thought that a fixed duty 
was preferable toa sliding-scale. It was 
evident that Gentlemen on the other side 
were not convinced that the right hon. 
Baronet did not contemplate a further 
change in the Corn-laws, should expedi- 
ency require it. They looked upon the 
proceedings of the right hon. Baronet 
with suspicion. With respect to the 
Corn-laws themselves, he was bound to 
say, that representing an agricultural 
county, the prosperity of which depended 
upon agricultural produce, he believed 
that the present low prices—which were 
lower than at any other period since the 
year 1822—-were owing not merely to the 
Corn-laws, but to the distressed condition 
of the operatives, who were not able to 
purchase food, from the restrictions which 
shackled the commerce of the country. 
So long as the Corn-laws were allowed to 
remain in their present state, there could 
be little hope of the revival of trade. He 
feared that as long as the sliding-scale 
continued in operation they would be 
obliged to purchase whatever food they 
might require from abroad by exporting 
bullion instead of paying for it in manu- 
factures. He was not in the habit of tres- 
passing upon the House, but he felt it 
important to explain his sentiments on 
this important question, because, although 
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he felt obliged to vote against the motion 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
he was by no means satisfied with the 
present system. He likewise felt,that at the 
present moment it was most important to 
put a stop to the agitation existing on 
this subject. When they saw the threat- 
ening attitude which Ireland had assumed, 
it was more than ever necessary that the 
Government should possess the confidence 
of the people of this country. He wished 
to make one observation on the subject of 
his having moved the adjournment of the 
debate on Friday. It had been supposed 
by a great many that on that occasion he 
had been acting in conjunction with other 
hon. Members, He could assure the 
House, that such had not been the case. 
He had moved the adjournment because 
he thought that a sufficient opportunity 
had not been afforded to Members, more 
particularly to those connected with the 
agricultural districts, of expressing their 
Opinions on the subject. He thought, 
that a full opportunity ought to be af- 
forded to every hon. Member of expressing 
his opinion. 

Dr. Bowring said, he could not but 
think that the friends of free-trade had 
great reason for congratulating themselves 
on the progress of that debate. When 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, was put 
forward as the representative of the Go- 
vernment, and to give a character to the 
diseussion, he (Dr. Bowring) certainly did 
expect from the right hon. Gentleman— 
from his great intelligence, and from his 
high position—the House would have 
been enabled to discern the course 
meant to be taken with respect to this 
question, But the views of the Govern- 
ment, however clear in principle, were 
clouded in practice, What they had a 
right to calculate on from the right hon. 
Gentleman, was the production of some 
reason why one—the most important of 
all important articles—was to be excluded 
from the application of that great prin- 
ciple which the House had often heard 
from the lips of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite—the principle that individuals 
as well as nations had a right to buy in 
the cheapest markets, and to sell in the 
dearest. It did appear to him perfectly 
clear, that with regard to the article of 
corn, which was the subsistence of the 
multitude, that this, if anything, was above 
ali entitled to the application of that 
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principle which the right hon. Baronet 
himself had not unfrequently recognised. 
He had heard with great pleasure the 
honest and manly observations of the hon. 
Member for Argyleshire, when he stated 
that the principle of free-trade was essen- 
tially a sound and right principle. The 
hon. Member for Sussex said, 

“ Do not carry out the principle of free- 
trade, for you do not know the consequences 
it may lead to.” 

Admit corn, he said, and no one knew 
what other things would not follow. Why, 
what could follow but a greater trade in 
other articles as well as a greater trade in 
corn? And be it understood that the free- 
traders were for supporting no exceptions, 
—for recognising no monopolies. They 
were willing to be measured by the mea- 
sures they meted to others, and desired 
to ask nothing they were not ready to 
grant. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, in the 
appeal he made on Saturday morning to 
the House, took other ground. He was 
alarmed at disturbing the colonial and 
fiscal interests of this country. But those 
interests—and all interests ought to be 
made subservient to the greater interests 
of truth and justice. And in the long 
run, it would be found that the Treasury 
and the colonies would benefit from the 
general extension of trade. He had heard, 
again and again, from the other side, that 
there were countries in which the price of 
wheat was exceedingly low. There could 
be no doubt that such was the fact—and 
if the fact, an enormous wrong was done 
to the English consumer, by preventing 
his access to those markets. Many of them 
were, however, remote and inaccessible, 
and that which concerned the people of 
this country was, to inquire the price of 
corn in those places where there was a 
ready transit. If the ports of this country 
were thrown open to all the productions 
of the world, no one could doubt that it 
would lead to the best results. There was 
no other means of relieving the distress of 
the country than that which, from his 
- strength and his honesty, the right hon. 
Baronet might be expected to adopt after 
the principles which he had put forward. 
There were only two doctrines which were 
maintainable, and the right hon. Baronet 
could not continue long vibrating between 
them. He must either contend that a 
measure should be passed to give mono- 
poly prices to producers, or he must stand 
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by the consumers, emancipate labour and 
capital, and give to the country all to 
which it was entitled. The right hon, 
Baronet had gone too far to recede. He 
had proclaimed truths which had en. 
lightened every miod in the country, and 
he could not resist, nor ought he to resist, 
the pressure from without. He believed, 
that if at that moment an appeal was 
made to public opinion out of doors, the 
right hon. Baronet’s majority would escape 
him. The longer the settlement of this 
question was delayed, the more likely was 
it to mingle itself with others, aye, and 
with questions even more alarming than 
this to the aristocratic section of the com- 
munity. Had the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet been called to a very re. 
markable passage of a very remarkable 
writer, whose tendency was doubtless 
towards Conservatism ? Mr. Carlyle said— 


“If I were the Conservative party of Eng- 
land, I would not for 100,000/. an hour allow 
those Corn-laws to continue. Potosi and Gol- 
conda put together would not purchase my 
assenttothem. Do you count what treasuries 
of bitter indignation they are laying up for 
you in every just English hear! ? Do you know 
what questions, not as to corn prices and 
sliding-scales alone, they are forcing every re- 
flective Englishman to ask himself? Questions 
insoluble, or hitherto unsolved ; deeper than 
any of our logic plummets hitherto will sound ; 
questions deep enough—which it were better 
that we did not name even in thought! You 
are forcing us to think of them, to begin utter- 
ing them. The utterance of them is begun; 
and where will it be ended, think you? When 
two millions of one’s brother-men sit in worke 
houses, and five millions, as is insolently said, 
‘ rejoice in potatoes,’ there are various things 
that must be begun, let them end where they 
can.” 


Now he was convinced that there were 
real grounds for alarm. There was mingled 
with the demand for commercial freedom 
an almost universal political discontent; 
and many of those who really had hoped 
that the Parliament, as at present consti- 
tuted, would lend a willing ear to the 
plaints of the people, were beginning to 
despond, and to believe that nothing but 
a change in the institutions of the country, 
would put an end to those monstrous evils. 
He could not explain how such commer- 
cial influence and political power as this 
country unquestionably possessed should 
consent to give such bad examples to the 
rest of the world, Why, lately, by our 
especial influence, we had caused a treaty 





to be adopted at Constantinople, by which 
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the daty on exports was fixed at twelve 

r cent,, and upon imports at five. He 
thought, therefore, that the tariffof Turkey 
was even better than ours, because, in- 
stead of encouraging imports, we repelled 
them from all parts of the world—as if it 
were not as notorious as the sun at noon 
day that we could export nothing pro- 
fitably without receiving its equivalent, and 
more than its equivalent in imports. So 
that our course was clear, invite imports— 
exports must follow. It had been said, 
that agriculture was improving under the 
protection of the present law. He would 
admit that there had been an improvement 
in agriculture, but he denied that there 
had been an improvement proportioned to 
the increased intelligence of the country. 
If agticulture had not advanced with the 
general progress of civilisation and know- 
ledge—if the same improvements had not 
been made in farms which had been in 
manufactures—why should the present 
state of things be suffered te continue ? 
Burthened as the country was—almost 
trodden down by its burthens, it was in- 
comprehensible to him how they could 
suffer the continuance of the burthen 
which bore heavier than all the rest, and 
which was removable at the mandate of 
Parliament. When the agriculturists had 
it all their own way, he was not surprised 
at the character of their legislation, but 
now that the commercial and manufac- 
turing interest were become strong, and 
that greater knowledge existed with regard 
to political economy, how could they con- 
tinue the monopoly and usurpations of 
ancient times? What would the people say, 
but that they did so for their own selfish 
interests,and not for the public good ? The 
right hun. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had discoursed upon the princi- 
ples of political economy as if he had oc- 
cupied a professor’s chair. He had listened 
with delight to the right hon. Baronet’s 
expositions of the doctrines of political 
economy; but surely these principles, so 
sound in theory, ought to be put in prac- 
tice, Now their legislation was all dis- 
cord—it was founded in discord—it re- 
presented the scrambling of dishonest in- 
terests. Their legislation affected the 
well-being of 26,000,000 of people, and it 
ought to be founded on the principles of 
sound sense—on those principles which 
were sound, unshakeable, and eternal. 
Let them consider the state of the public 
mind out of doors. The present state of 
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things could not endure long—the ques- 
tion would come back again and again. 
There was no hon. Member who was not 
compelled to acknowledge the effects pro- 
duced by the efforts of the Anti-Corn-law 
League, the power of which was derived 
from its being the representative of a 
public grievance. That body would in- 
crease in strength so long as this grievance 
should exist. Their only means of action 
and agitation consisted in the power of 
being able to tell the miserable man that 
there were means of making him happy--- 
the feeble man, that there were means of 
making him strong—the poverty-stricken 
man, that there were means of making 
him rich. These were the arguments 
brought forward by the Anti-Corn-law 
League, and so demonstrable were they, 
that in no public meeting would any hon. 
Gentleman on the other side of the House 
venture to come forward to controvert 
them. , 
Mr. Ewart said, he could not but re- 
gret that this question had been treated 
as a question between two classes; not, 
like what it was, as a great national ques- 
tion. It was not a question if the privi- 
leges, however long existing, of the landed 
interest were to be maintained because of 
the burthens or condition of that class; 
but whether by the change proposed, the 
whole nation would be benefited. This 
was the view taken out of the House, 
whatever might be the view taken within 
its walls. In fact, it was without the 
House, not within, that the question was 
really debated; and it was without the 
House that the question could be virtually, 
however, it might not be nominally, settled. 
He complained of the mode in which the 
question had been treated; he com- 
plained of the errors in fact, and in argu- 
ment on the other side. They were, he 
repeated, mis-statements of facts, and fal- 
lacies in argument. Mis-statements of 
fact, because, in the first place, it was 
averred, and that too by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) that the ad- 
vocates of free-trade aimed at “ wild 
prospects of universal good.” On the 
contrary (said Mr. Ewart) they aimed at a 
steady and firm system of commerce. It 
was no visionary object, but solid, practi- 
cal, steady trade. This could only be ob- 
tained by a final settlement of the question 
before them. Then came mis-statement 


the second. This, too, from the right hon. 


Gentleman. They were told that the 
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speculation and gambling fostered by the 
old Corn-laws had been extinguished, or 
greatly reduced, by the new one, Against 
this asseveration of words, he would ad- 
vance an answer of fact. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman consult those commercial 
records of the corn trade, the circulars of 
Hamburg. He (Mr. Ewart) had with him 
extracts from two of them ; that of Messrs. 
Afrens and Saltmann, and that of M. 
Bichel of Hamburg. What did they 
state? They did not indeed deny the 
influence of the change of weather in 
producing the dreadful losses in the corn 
trade last year; but they most distinctly 
added that the aggravating cause of spe- 
culation and of loss was the English 
sliding-scale. This, they stated, was the 
cause which, combining low duty with 
high price, tempted them to wait. Nature 
has made the supply of corn uncertain. 
Your laws increase the uncertainty of na- 
ture. Here, therefore, was practical evi- 
dence against assertion. And next, as to 
fallacies in argument. It had been said, 
—and that, too, by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman—that by the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, “land would be thrown out of 
cultivation.” This expression had been 


duly qualified to mean, that it would 
be changed as to its mode of cul- 


tivation. It was not, then, a destruc- 
tion, but only a change. Nor was it a 
change affecting the whole landed interest 
but only a part of it. The real question 
was, whether the repeal of the Corn-laws 
was necessary for the nation at large, and 
not whether it was unfavourable to a part 
of a particular interest in the nation, 
This was the question in every change 
which affected a class. Did they pause 
in admitting changes in machinery be- 
cause a class, like unfortunately the 
handloom weavers, might suffer from the 
progression of manufactures? No; the 
change was deemed advantageous for the 
nation. Partial interests were, therefore, 
disregarded. So it must be in the case of 
the Corn-laws. The question was not, 
whether the cultivation of certain lands 
might be injured, but whether the mea- 
sure proposed would benefit the nation at 
large. Next came another fallacy. It 
was said corn is cheap, yet there is great 
distress ; therefore, altering the Corn-laws 
would be useless, But, what they wanted, 
was not the low price of corn, but the 
means of purchasing corn; not cheapness, 
but employment. What was the use of 
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people could not buy ? Corn might be low, 
yet the people wretched. Where was corn 
lower than in Poland? Where was the. 
people less able to consume it? The fact 
was, it mattered little whether prices were 
high or low, if the people, being fully em- 
ployed, were able to pay them. But of 
all the fallacies he had heard, the worst 
was that uttered by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Colquhoun)—should he 
call it a fallacy, or the omission of a legi- 
timate inference? That hon. Member 
said, “In no country has agriculture 
made such advances as in England.” And 
he spoke truly. But he cautiously forbore 
to state the cause why it had advanced so 
pre-eminently in England. It was, be 
cause of the commerce of England—and 
the question now before the House was, 
whether we should feed or exhaust the 
sources of the agricultural pre-eminence 
of England, its trade and manufactures? 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) ine 
deed added to all these, as he (Mr. Ewart) 
must deem them errors of reasoning, this 
remarkable condition ; that they were to 
wait till all protecting duties could be 
abolished at once. Were they so to wait? 
or was the great fundamental error in le- 
gislation to be removed, and the smaller 
delusions to follow it? The nation, in 
his opinion, would not be satisfied to wait 
for this tardy system of reform. But he 
turned from these fallacies in argument 
to the state of the question before them. 
What was the commercial character of 
the times in which we lived? The times 
were gone when we could maintain our 
commercial superiority by amount of price, 
It must be maintained by extent of mar. 
ket. That country would be most suc- 
cessful which could, first, extend its 
markets most, and next, in each market, 
supply the greatest mass of consumers. 
To do both these was the peculiar capa- 
bility of this country. Capital, coal, iron, 


‘mechanical habits, almost mechanical 


minds, were ours—all combined to enable 
us to supply manufactures more cheaply 
than other nations; one only element of 
doing so was wanting, cheap food, Yet 
this our legislators denied us ; and denied 
us at a time when they had made favour 
able concessions to our opponents. We 
now allowed the free export of our machi+ 
nery- Rightly in principle ; but favoura- 
bly to the competition of foreigners. And 
what had foreign nations done in theif 
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fiscal changes? Allusion had been al- 
ready made to the unfavourable amount 
of the duties imposed by them. But there 
was an impediment on our commerce in 
their mode of imposing foreign duties. 
England’s strength lay in supplying the 
cheap article. Continental nations had 
recently introduced the system of levying 
duties on the weight of the article, not its 
value. Consequently the lowest priced 
article paid as much as the highest priced 
article. This was a heavy additional bur- 
then (justly pointed out in a recent work 
by Mr. Bischoff, of Leeds) on the English 
manufacturer. Such was our condition ; 
such our reasons (at this particular crisis) 
for demanding a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
What hopes had the right bon. Baronet 
given us? He gave us the tariff. But 
he now owns that it was not the cause of 
doing any good by lowering prices; or 
rather, he told the farmer it was not the 
cause, and the merchant that it was. It 
was, therefore, at least ambiguous whe- 
ther the tariff had done anything for them. 
In commercial treaties had the right hon. 
Baronet done anything? Unfortunately, 
nothing. Why, then, did he not put in 
practice his own avowal, and buy in the 


cheapest market and sell in the dearest, 
without regard to commercial treaties? 


Yes; there remained a third remedy. It 
was the famous Canada Corn Bill. In his 
opinion this was a complete delusion. 
Nay, it was a delusion practised on Ca- 
nada as well as England. Whom was it 
to benefit? What we really wanted was 
acorn trade with America. Did it give 
us this? No. It was based upon the ex- 
clusion of American corn by way of 
Canada, Was it a help to the Canadians? 
No; for its avowed character was to leave 
the British farmer in fally as good a con- 
dition as it found him in. Yet it was 
stated to be a measure for the good of 
Canada. If so, the Canadian could build 
mills, invest money, become, in fact, a 
British miller—or a transatlantic British 
miller, Vain hope! The day must ine- 
vitably come when the corn trade must be 
opened. Then would vanish all this arti- 
ficial fabric. ‘The Canadian would be un- 
deceived, but undeceived at the cost of 
fruitless investments and enormous losses. 
So much for these remedies. What other 
remained? Hope-—at the bottom of the 
box, when all else had fled out of it—the 
hope that prosperity would, of itself, re- 
turn, Happy credulity! happier, if not 
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defeated ! It was indeed, possible, he would 
admit, that the reviving demand of foreign 
nations might restore to us a temporary 
prosperity—but it would be evanescent, 
and unsteady—while steadiness and per- 
manency were our real objects. We might 
see a calm diffused around the vessel of 
the state, but its course would be one of 
uncertainty and danger,— 


“In painted pomp the gilded vessel goes, 
Uncertain of the whirlwind’s sweepy sway” — 


which, at any time, might overtake and 
overwhelm it. The nation was beginning 
to understand the difference between real, 
solid, lasting, and unreal, fleeting, and 
unsubstantial prosperity. The Anti-Corn- 
law League had taught them the philosophy 
of the question. Even the farmers were 
beginning toawake. They perceived that 
they had been doubly deluded: first, by 
the ‘state; and secondly, by their land. 
lords. They perceived, and justly, that 
they must act for themselves. The whole 
tide of opinion was changing, except in two 
solitary creeks, or inlets, and one of them 
was the House of Commons. Here, in- 
deed, the backwater still prevailed. 
Amidst such a revolution of opinion, 
ought not the right hon. Baronet to have 
come forward and long since openly ex- 
pressed his own? How much more open, 
sincere, and lastingly beneficial to himself 
to have done so. The right hon. Baronet 
was about to find this question the Catholic 
question of commerce. The farmers Would 
tell him what the Protestants had told him 
of yore. The Anti-Corn-law League had 
opposed the farmers. Yet they were now 
turning from the right hon. Baronet to 
the League. They practically applied to 
the League the two first lines, and to the 
right hon, Baronet the two succeeding 
lines of the well-known satire of Mr. 
Canning— 
“ Give me the erect, the firm, the manly foe; 
Calm I may meet, perhaps avert the blow ; 
But, of all curses angry Heaven can send, : 


Save, save, O save me, from the candid 
friend |” 


The right hon, Gentleman had, indeed, 
candidly told them that he could pledge 
himself to nothing. Much as he was 
rejoiced to see the right hon. Baronet be- 
come a repealer, he should have beer 
better pleased to see him become so in a 
more open and bolder manner. Expedi« 
ency was a tribute to necessity—consis- 
tency a tribute to truth. The right: hom 
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Baronet must change his course; why not " 
avow it now? If he did not he would 
establish a sort of free-trade, or rather 
contrabandism of opinion; and he would | 
finally have done as much as any living 
man to erase the minor virtue of conist- | 
ency from the code of political morality. | 
Mr. Childers said, that in the present | 
state of the country he did not think the 
Corn-laws could be with safety repealed. 
At the same time, he thought that when 
the laws were repealed the measure would 
very much disappoint the expectations 
both of its opponents and its supporters. 
Prices would not be altered by a system of 
free-trade to anything like the extent that 
some people supposed : foreign corn would 
assimilate itself in price to English corn, 
rather than English to foreign. In this 
opinion he was strengthened by the man- 
ner in which he saw the prices of corn in 
Jersey follow the prices in London; and 
yet in Jersey there existed a perfect free- 
tradein corn. At the same time, he must 
maintain that the sliding-scale had com- 
pletely failed in its object, and could not 
long be maintained. The measure of last 
year might struggle through this Session, 
but it could not exist much longer. 
Captain Layard said, that the last time 
this measure had been brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, he 
had not given it his support, neither had 
he voted against it, believing, as he then 
did, that a fixed duty would be more be- 
neficial to the country; and that by a 
small fixed duty the revenue might be im- 
proved, trade and manufacture benefited, 
and some protection given to the agricul- 
turist interest. Another reason he had 
for not then voting in favour of this mea- 
sure was, that he believed the alteration 
in the Corn-law brought forward by the 
right hon. Baronet would give great dissa- 
tisfaction to the agricultural interest, and 
would prove to that body the uncertain 
support which Government was likely to 
afford; and that such being the case, it 
would oblige the right hon. Baronet to 
bring forward a small fixed duty; and by 
this compromise to allay the feverish anx- 
iety which now pervaded the country. Jn 
the first part of that supposition he believed 
he had been correct. If any hon. Gentle- 
man denied that to be the fact, and denied 
that the farmers were greatly discontented ; 
if they were not convinced by the meetings 
that had taken place throughout the coun- 
try, he felt that the speech made by the 
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hon. Member for Wallingford (a speech 
that did that hon. Member great credit 
for its boldness and its truth), must have 
convinced them of the fact, however an 
unpleasing one, and must have convinced 
the Government that, though they might 


| have been brought in on the tide—the 


flood-tide of agricultural opinion—yet, by 
the vacillating and uncertain course which 
they pursued, that that tide might be 
quickly on the ebb. The hon. Member 
for Wallingford said most truly that the 
farmers dare not trust those they had be- 
fore trusted. Look at the election for East 
Suffolk. What did they do there? They 
made the noble Lord whom they had re- 
turned, pledge’ himself to vote against the 
Canadian Corn Bill. In that instance the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
had again sown the serpent’s teeth, and 
he would find the agricultural Members 
rise as a body of armed men to oppose the 
bill. He had no doubt, that shortly the 
Government would find, particularly on 
the Canadian corn question, that those 
who had been their firmest supporters, 
might become their bitterest opponents, 
Upon the present Ministry coming into 
office, many had been deceived by the 
unfounded opinion that a brighter day 
was about to dawn on the fortunes of this 
country, and that those who had found 
such fault with the late Government, par- 
ticularly with their financial arrangements, 
had found out some good measure which 
would counteract the baneful effects of 
which they complained. What are the 
measures, and how have they answered? 
An alteration in the Corn-law, by which 
little or no good was done to a suffering 
and patient people; while the agricultural 
interests were shaken to the foundation 
from the uncertainty that hung over them, 
and as the farmers expressed it, they 
sowed, not knowing who might reap. 
Next came the Income-tax, where a slid- 
ing-scale might have been used with ad- 
vantage,—a tax which, from its inquisi- 
torial character alone, would make it in a 
commercial country most unpopular; and 
which, from the different kinds of pro- 
perty, all taxed in the same way, made it 
most unjust. Examine the trade of Lon- 
don. Ask any of the shopkeepers were 
ever times so adverse to their prosperity? 
And what did they lay it to but this 
baneful tax? A more melancholy stale- 
ment than that made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in bringing forward. his 
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budget, he had never witnessed; and as 
the noble Lord, the Member for Sunder- 
land, said, what was brought in last Ses- 
sion by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government with a 
flourish of trumpets, was this year, by a 
change of performers, carried out with an 
humble voice, and far from any flourish 
at all, leaving a debt of two millions and 
a half as a deficiency. Still there was 
hardly anything so bad, that some good 
might not be learnt from it, and we learn 
this even from the miserable budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the nearer 
he had approached free-trade, as in coffee 
and timber, the better he had succeeded. 
The further he had receded from it, as 
was the case in coals and whisky the 
more, had he been mistaken in his calcu- 
lations, The hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire said, that the main spring of all 
action, both private and public, was self- 
interest. He wished to know if such was 
the case, if any fair and unprejudiced 
man could say, that agricultural gentle- 
men were a fair jury upon such a ques- 
tion. Upon the very face of it they were 
not, See the difference of the land-tax 
in France, and in this country, why the 
land-tax in France, allowing for the dif- 
ferent size of the country, has above five 
times what it has here. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle had said, how much 
better it would be not to use harsh lan- 
guage. He agreed with that hon, Mem- 
ber; but that hon. Member ought to 
remember it was much easier for those 
who reaped all the advantage, to preserve 
equanimity, from those who were them- 
selves suffering, or representing those who 
were suffering, from misery and distress, 
For his part, he thought the present law 
oppressive and unjust. He could not bear 
that those lines of Burns should be applic- 
able to him. 

“See yonder poor o’erlaboured wight 

So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs his brother of the earth, 
To give him leave to toil ; 

And see his lordly brother worm, 
The poor petition scorn ; 

Unmindful, though a weeping wife, 
And helpless children mourn.” 

He wished that the right hon. Baronet 
would no longer think it necessary to 
stand by men who had avowed, if they 
could help it, they would no longer stand 
by him. He appealed to the hon. Mem- 
bers for Wallingford and for Bridport, if, 
at the dinner which had taken place at 





Wallingford, the cry had not been, turn 
out the right hon. Baronet; and if the 
answer was not, we wish our power was 
equal to our will. If any Gentleman in 
that House brought forward a small fixed 
duty, if the right hon. Baronet would do 
so, he should have his humble support, 
But as this did not seem likely to take 
place, thinking as he did, the present law 
most injurious in every way to the well- 
being of the country, feeling most deeply 
for the distress and misery of the people, 
he could no longer consider himself justi- 
fied in withholding his vote, and which 
vote he should give in favour of the mo- 
tion so ably brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, and likewise 
calling upon hon. Members to consider 
well before they gave their vote against 
this measure—for he believed, that in after 
life, when as men grew older, party feel. 
ing and private interest became less pre- 
dominant, when they did, as all men 
must do, look back upon the course they 
had run, whether that course was for evil 
or for good, that voting in favour of this 
measure would never be a source of regret 
but one of satisfaction, for it would be a 
vote given in support of the principles of 
strict justice, as well as the dictation of 
humanity. 

Mr. E. Buller said, though he intended 
to support the motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton, he was 
not of opinion that the time was come when 
it would be safe or expedient to remove all 
duty on the importation of grain. Still 
less, however, could he vote with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, if, by so doing, he 
was to be supposed to express approba- 
tion of the existing law. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said, that the principles of free 
trade were sound and true, but that those 
sound and true principles were not applic- 
able to a country so burthened with debt 
as our own; but how could it be argued 
that a course would be impolitic for a 
country to pursue when out of debt, and 
yet that the country would grow rich by 
pursuing that course when in debt ? The 
way to grow rich, is the way to pay debts, 
An enormous debt required a large revenue, 
and that revenue must be derived from 
various sources. There was no source 
from which revenue could be derived in a 
less oppressive manner than from the cus- 
toms, if levied upon a reasonable, regular, 
and fair principle. But the present law at 
one time prohibits importation, at another 
sacrifices revenue. Much had been said 
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about the peculiar burdens to which land 
was subject, and he was prepared to admit 
the justice of the claim to a limited extent 
with regard to r rate, county rate, 
highway rate, and other local rates; but 
he denied that either tithes or marriage 
jointures or the malt tax were burthens on 
Jand establishing a fair ground for a claim 
for compensation. When, on the occasion 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield’s motion, 
tithes werespoken of as apeculiar burthen on 
land, he poe vomeehahee that some one would 
have risen on the Opposition side, and, by 
way of a reductio ad absurdum, have asked 
whether jointures ought not also to be 
reckoned in that light. Why, what was a 
jointure but a transfer of a portion of the 
freehold to another party? A man might 
as well ask for compensation because he 
did not happen to possess the whole of an 
estate. Adam Smith, while he treated 
tithes as a distinct property, described 
them as a discouragement to agricultural 
improvements, and so they certainly were 
as long as they continued to be taken in 
kind, and on that account might constitute 
a claim to equivalent protecting duties, 
but by the commutation of tithes, the tithe 
rent charge becomes a fiscal payment, no 
longer varying according to the cultiva- 
tion, and has no more effect in increasing 
the expences of the farmer, or the price of 
his produce, than rent itself, of which it 
may justly be considered a portion. With 
respect to the poor-rates, inasmuch as 
they increased in amount as the land im- 
proved in value, he admitted there was a 
claim to a limited extent for compen- 
sation. Again, the malt-tax limited the 
demand, and, by so doing, reduced the 
price of barley ; therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent, there was a claim for compensation 
by a protecting duty on that ground; 
but that it was a tax on the farmer, as 
the duty on printed cotton was a tax on 
the manufacturer, was a proposition eo 
strange that he was perfectly thunder- 
struck when he heard it from the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth. 
He thought the agriculturists were en- 
titled to have a duty on grain the produce 
of foreign countries, similar to the duty 
imposed on articles of raw material by the 
tariff. That duty was one of five per 
cent., and he thought a duty of five per 
cent. on grain was justifiable on that 
ground, while the claim on the ground of 
peculiar burthens would be amply met by 
another duty of five per cent. A fixed duty 
of ten per cent. upon corn, or less than 6s. 
a quarter, was the utmost that could be just- 
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ly and reasonably granted to the claims of 
the agricultural interest, consistently with 
the interests of the public in general, A 
fixed duty would obviate those objections 
which were brought against the Corn-law 
of last Session, to which it was liable 
equally with that of 1828. The right hon, 
Baronet said, that law had lowered the 
prices of food ; but if there had been any 
reduction, it arose from the diminished 
consumption of food by the people. So 
long as that law existed, the Legislature 
would be open to the reproach that they 
raised the price of food to an artificially 
high point, in order tv put money into the 
pockets of the agricultural interest, and 
thus created a scarcity of the great articles 
of sustenance, which added immensely to 
the distresses of the people. The right 


-hon. Gentleman the Vice-president of the 


Board of Trade had argued that the expe. 
rience of last year was favourable to the 
new law, but he had forgotten to mention 
that last year was one calculated to show 
its operation to advantage, while the pre- 
ceding year was of acharacter equally well 
calculated to show the defects of the former 
law. In the spring of 1841 there existed 
the strongest hopes of an abundant harvest. 
He had conversed with many Gentlemen 
interested in the result, who assured him 
they expected that it would turn out quite 
an annus mirabilis. But these were speed- 
ily overclouded by rains and unfavourable 
weather, and the harvest proving deficient 
a great quantity of corn was imported in 
the course of a few weeks. Last year, on 
the contrary, apprehensions as to the cha- 
racter of the harvest prevailed in the early 
part of the season, and the importation 
was more gradual and constant. In April, 
1841, there were in bond only 107,000 
quarters; in April, 1842, 311,000. In 
May, 1841, the quantity bonded was 
415,000; in May, 1842, 1,082,000; in 
June, 1841, it was 579,000; in June, 
1842, 1,253,000. In May, June, and July 
last, with this large quantity of grain in the 
country in bond, the effect of the present 
Corn-law was to keep the price up to 60s. 
and 65s. a quarter, a price infinitely be- 
yond what 80s. would be at other times, 
considering the distress of the people, 
and then, when prices had been forced up 
to the highest point attainable, 2,240,000 
quarters were poured into the market in 
one week, and the price fell from 65s. 
down to 48s. 7d. The regularity of the 
importations during the spring, arising 
out of the expectation of a deficient har- 
vest, fully accounted for no bullion, in 
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comparison with 1841, having been ex- 
ported from the country last year ; there 
was no proof that the law of last year was 
the cause of the better state of things ; on 
the contrary, he thought the present law 
had all the defects of the last, and under 
similar circumstances to those in existence 
in 1841 would give rise to similar disas- 
trous results. It had been said that the 
advocates of the motion ought to ima- 
gine the possibility of its being carried ; 
hedid so, though, of course, with no san- 
guine expectations. If, however, by any 
miracle, 2 majority should affirm the mo- 
tion, he was sure that hon. Members op- 
posite would soon support the moderate 
advocates of a fixed duty. It was said, 
indeed, a fixed duty would not last, but 
would a sliding-scale? The policy of 
the Cabinet had been ably expressed as 
that of allowing manufactures a fair and 
open rivalry with continental competitors, 
and why should not agriculture be exposed 
to the same trial? There were Pharisees 


as well in politics as religion, and it was 
just possible to “take the tithe of mint, 
and anise, and cummin, and omit the 
weightier matters of the law.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade had made a very stout 
speech, and had spoken of some contract 


with the agriculturists in favour of the 
Corn-laws; an idea, however, which the 
Premier took care to repudiate, using lan- 
guage similar to that which had been used 
by “gay deceivers” ever since man was 
first fickle and woman confiding. ‘I did not 
make any promises.” “1 uttered no vows.” 
“You threw yourselves into my arms vo- 
luntarily and unreservedly.” [Sir R. Peel 
just before re-entered the House. ] 

“Nec conjugis unquam, 

“ Pretendi tedas aut hec in feedera veni.” 
And soon the time would come when the 
right hon. Baronet would Jament to them 
the painful necessity for surrendering them 
to further sacrifice, dexterously excusing 
himself for the apparent unkindness. 

- Ipse Deum manifesto in lumine 
vidi 
Intrantem muros, vocemque his auribus 
hausi,” 

“T have seen Mr. Cobden within the 
walls of the House of Commons, and heard 
him with my own ears, he speaks so pow- 
erfully and so pointedly that the temper of 
Ministers can’t stand it.” The time has 
arrived !— 

“Desine, meque tuis incendere: teque 
querelis : 
Ttaliam non sponte sequor.”’ 
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“My affections—my attachments are 
with you; but—cease your complainings 
-—hard fate and necessity compel me to 
change!” 

The hon. Member concluded by express- 
ing his hope that they might get a major- 
ity for going into committee ; and if by 
some miracle that were attained, then he 
was satisfied all the moderate men would 
combine, and form a majority for a fixed 
duty. 

Sir C, Burrell said, nobody could re- 
gret having heard the speech of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Buller), whose 
clever speech must have sufficiently shown 
the incorrectness of the idea that country 
gentlemen were ill-educated and _ill-in- 
formed persons. Nothing could be more 
pleasing than the hon. Member’s classical 
allusions, but his arguments had not been 
so convincing as his quotations had been 
happy. The land-tax, which had been 
called a composition for the old feudal 
services, had not been imposed till the 
reign of William 3rd, while the feudal 
burthens had been finally abolished in the 
time of Charles 2nd, So long as the 
national debt remained, we could not have 
free-trade. He believed, that if they took 
from agriculture its fair protection, they 
would injure the home trade to a de- 
gree they could hardly conceive; and on 
that ground he should certainly voteagainst 
the motion. The hon. Member who pre- 
ceded him had drawn also wrong conclu- 
sions as to the amount of the land-tax 
being greater in France than in England, 
forgetting, or perhaps, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, not being aware, from Ireland being 
free from land-tax, that it was a very 
heavy and productive tax, wholly resting 
on land in England, but which, by the 
sacrifice of much capital for its redemp- 
tion, had been much reduced in annual 
amount, the redemption money having 
been applied to the purposes of the nation, 
And it was not to be forgotten that the 
Ministry of that day, to induce redemp- 
tion of the land-tax to a certain amount, 
gave to the parties the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament, the same as it 
possessed of land or tenements,—a right 
guaranteed by Parliament, but which, 
without regard to such enactments, the 
Reform Act had swept away. Casting 
aside the obloquy which, with much illi- 
berality and injustice, some persons had 
tried to attach to the landowners, endea- 
vouring to make it appear that the land 
occupiers had wholly separate interests 
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from their landlords, as regards protection 
against foreign corn and capital, I con- 
tend that such opinions are untenable and 
unfounded,—for those who so argue 
cannot be aware of the loss of capital in 
the-value of his live and dead stock which 
inevitably ensues to the landholder when- 
ever the prices of agricultural produce 
are seriously depreciated. And with all 
their vaunted feelings for the labourers, I 
can from long experience assure hon. 
Gentlemen holding such opinions, that 
they are practically wrong; for low prices 
of produce inevitably tend to reduce 
labour value,—and, what is far worse, to 
narrow greatly the means of employment ; 
and the consequences of disastrous times 
to agriculture cramp and injure the home 
trade to a degree of which experience 
alone can furnish the idea. At this mo- 
ment, on the information of a partner in a 
great wholesale house, I can state, that to 
send riders out of town for fresh orders is 
of little avail, while to obtain money from 
shopkeepers is out of the question in 
general owing to the failure of custom, 
and eventually the evil reaches, or will 
reach, the manufacturers. If the argu- 


ments of the Anti-Corn-law party mean 
anything, when talking of the impossibility 


of competing with low prices of continental 
labour, it can alone mean and imply, as 
clear as day, the desire to reduce the price 
of labour in this country, and especially of 
manufacturing operatives, to the scale of 
continental labour prices ; for no one will 
be so absurd as to suppose they entertain 
the project of raising the prices of conti 
nental labour to our prices. As to the 
free-trade so much called for, it is a mere 
delusion without reciprocity ; and do what 
we may, it is quite clear that the conti- 
nental powers will not heed our example, 
but consult wisely the iaterests of their 
own countries, laying such duties on our 
manufactures as shall protect their own, 
as any one may see by reference to their 
respective tariffs. Take the tariff of the 
United States,—that country which is the 
theme of so much eulogium, though de- 
graded by the toleration of slavery in some 
of their states, Their tariffis as follows :—* 
Next take the example of the Prussian 
government in 1816 and 1817, when a 
dearth existed in England, and immedi- 
ately that government laid on an export 
duty of 20 per cent., thus preventing 
a lowering of the price of bread corn in 





* See table (as note) following column. 
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this country. Such would be the case 
with all exporting countries in times of 
dearth here; and it behoves, therefore, 
the British Government to foster and 
promote British agriculture. so as to make 
us generally, and in fair seasons, independ- 
ent of foreign-grown corn. I now, Sir, 
turn to a comparison of the number of 
labourers on the land, and of manufac. 
turing operatives, according to returns of 
1836, shewing the great excess of the 
former over the latter class of labourers;— 


9,227,000 
2,176,000 


Labourers on the land . . 
Labourers in manufacture 


If, then, these returns were correct, will 
any man presume to say that the interests 
of the smaller population should take pre. 
cedence of the greater industrial popula. 
tion, the excess of which was no less 
than 7,051,000. Let us now compare the 
relative burthens by the poor-rates, ac- 
cording to Parliamentary returns :— 


Agricultural districts £4,250,000 
Mill owners and manufacturers 500,000 
Re ee 


Excess of burthens on land £3 ,750,000 


And I am persuaded that if the relative 
proceeds of the Income-tax were stated, 
a similar proportional excess of burthen 
would be found to lie upon the land. 
Now, Sir, let us see if the outcries made 
by the Anti Corn-law unionists aud manu- 
facturers of cotton are well founded. | 
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take the return of the 3rd May 1843, 


(Fifth Day). 354 
_ permit him to state the reasons which in- 


respecting the import of cotton wool for duced him to give his support to the 


manufacturing purposes. 
Ibs. 
In the quarter ending 5th April, 
1842, imported ° 
While to 5th April 1843 were 
imported . eee , 


132,272,762 


181,823,116 


There being in the latter year an 
excess imported in the quarter of 49,550,354 


This fact I leave to speak for itself. 
We have heard of trades being willing to 
abandon protection to their interests , but 
I call on hon. Gentlemen to produce a 
single instance of any manufacturer or 
trader that has come forward to renounce 
its especial claim to protection, whether 
hosiers, silks or cotton manufacturers, 
clothiers carpet makers, glovers, &c., 
&e., &c., not forgetting the shipping 
interest, which at a short distance of 
time cried out for more protection to 
British bottoms. Some Gentlemen have 
talked of the Corn-laws as of late origin; 
but if they look into history, they will find 
that the Corn-laws commenced in the 
early periods of our history, as far back 
as Edward the 3rd’s reign; and by wise 
laws, under different reigns, England, 
when its agriculture was protected, be- 
came an exporting instead of an importing 
country, and when agriculture flourished, 
manufactures and trade flourished likewise, 
and when unwise laws injured agriculture, 
then manufactures and trade languished 
and decayed; and such will be the certain 
result now, if due and fair protection to 
agriculture is unwisely withdrawn. I shall, 
Sir, conclude with a quotation from Mr. 
Alexander Divom, the talented writer on 
the Corn-laws. Mr. Divom thus writes in 
page 107 :— 

“We write for no partial purposes, nor for 
or against any man or set of men; it is for the 
benefit of the public in general that our agri- 
culture should be restored to its former effici- 
ency, and that our children and manufacturers 
should be fed with the bread of our own hands ; 
it is the only bread that can be eaten in plenty 
and with safety ; for if we shall be brought to 
depend upon the bread of foreign nations, our 
manufactures will be buried ih the ruins of our 
agriculture.” 


Thave now only to thank the House for 
the patient hearing which it has granted 
me, at the same time that I re-state my 
intention to vote against the motion for a 
committee. 


' motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
| anenaes It appeared, that the debate 
| was to be carried on mainly by Gentleman 
| on his (the Opposition) side of the House, 
but he hoped the silence of hon. Members 
opposite was not to be attributed to an 
order which was supposed to have been 
given by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, for them not to 
come down to the House. He would not 
attribute it to that, and he thought, that 
as the debate would apparently be confined 
to hon. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House, it might be finished that evening. 
The right hon. Baronet, in his speech on 
this question, began by using an argument 
in a most triumphant tone, and which he 
conceived to be unanswerable, and defied 
any hon. Member on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House to answer. The argu- 
ment he alluded to was, that if they carried 
the principle of free-trade to its extreme 
length, they must effect a complete revo- 
lution in the whole financial system, that 
they could not abolish the Corn-laws with- 
out abolishing the differential duties in the 
colonies, and repealing all the taxation 
which savoured of protection. He agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet entirely. 
He went even further. He would state, 
that all taxation—he meant indirect tax- 
ation—savoured of protection. It was al- 
most impossible to name any tax that did 
not in some degree protect some interest 
which would be placed in a less favourable 
situation without it. Take, for instance, 
the tax upon foreign wine ; it was quite 
clear, that were it removed, there would 
be a diminished consumptiou of beer, cider, 
and other articles produced in this country. 
But taxes should not be imposed for the 
purpose of protection alone ; for the pur- 
pose of revenue ; for the payment of the 
debt and the charges of the country— 
there must be taxes; they could not, on 
that account, ‘carry the system of free- 
trade to the extent of repealing all taxation; 
but they ought to proceed in their financial 
system upon the principles of levying 
taxes for revenue, and not for protec- 
tion. Those principles were, first, the 
productiveness of the tax ; and secondly, 
to weigh as lightly as possible upon the 
great masses of the community—to tax 
the wealthy, not the poor—to tax articles 
of luxury, not those of necessity. By im- 
| secon a tax upon wine, what was the 
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in this country. He did not think that. scriptive right on the part of the agricul. 
was of much consequence now, that those turists to this protection. But because 
who drank it paid more for it. It was the the landed interest had at one time in- 
same with spirits and tobacco; but when duced the Legislature to grant them pro. 
they went further, to articles that had tection, and because that protection had 
some relation to the necessary wants of the been continued during many years, was 
people, their taxation, although it should that a reason why it should be continued 
not stop short, should press as lightly as forever? How long did they wish their 
possible. A tax upon sugar, coffee, and prescriptive right to last? When the 
tea, might be justifiable ; but by such Corn-law of 1828 was passed there was 
a tax some other interests in this country this excuse for it—that the proposers be. 
were protected. He said, therefore, that lieved in the wisdom and necessity of their 
when they were regulating their system of own measure ; but that excuse was want- 
taxation the last object upon which they ing to them now. So far from the Minis. 
should impose a tax, was that which ters who now upheld the Corn-law, he. 
formed the main subsistence of the great lieving it to be a wise measure, they had 
body of the people. The right hon, Ba- | admitted the fallacy of the principle on 
ronet appeared to agree with him in the | which it was founded. To the farmer, 
principles he had laid down, at all events , the uncertainty produced by this inconsist- 
in the principles with respect to free-trade, | ent course was worse than a repeal of the 
—namely, that every interest found its | Corn-law itself would be. Better tell them 
greatest advantage to consist in being left | that their protection would be reduced gra- 
to its own resources ; that all interference | dually at the rate of 1s, a-year, than keep 
of the Legislature in protecting one in-| on a protection which they were taught 
terest must be at the expense of another, | to fear might at any time he taken away 
and that such interference was mischievous | from them, if they knew that they were 
and should be avoided as far as it could be | to expect a given change at a given period, 
consistently with raising the revenue. | they would know how to act and invest 
Some hon. Gentlemen in the course of the ' their capital accordingly. It would be 
debate had shown, that they had not quite better for them to have a corn rent and no 
understood these arguments. Now, if he , Corn-law, than to be deluded with a pro- 
had 100/. and laid it out in British labour | tection that was slipping from under them 
—he said labour alone, and did not speak | every year, while in the meantime they 
of rent, and grew fifty quarters of corn and , were compelled to pay their present fixed 
were to bring them to market, and if he | rents even to the extent of the last far- 
had another 100/. which he laid out in | thing of their very capital itself. No time, 
cloth, took the cloth abroad and sold it for | he felt satisfied, could be chosen more 
corn, he would ask why should the Legis- | favourable for a repeal of the Corn-laws 
luture give protection to one of these | than the present, when prices were s0 
parcels of corn over the other? Why | low, and were likely, in consequence of 
should they not both come into the market | the expected favourable harvest, to con- 
upon terms of equality, for both were the tinue so low, and when the panic created 
produce of British industry, the foreign by the late change and the present 
corn being introduced only in exchange | prices was such, that even repeal could 
for articles produced here? He would not increase it. In the present state of 
turn to the arguments, that were urged | things, too, it was not likely that there 
in favour of the continuance of this tax. | would be any great importation of corn 
They were, first, the speciahburthens upon from abroad in the event of the mea- 
land ; and, secondly, the vested interests sure being carried, for no arrangements 
in agriculture. He thought it had been for that purpose appeared to have been 
shown, that those special burthens did not made. For these reasons he thought the 
fall exclusively upon the land. For in- | present the most favourable opportunity 
stance, the hon. Member for Staffordshire for a repeal of the Corn-laws. If we 
had shown, that tithe was not exclusively looked to our foreign relations we should 
a burthen upon the land; and the argu- find that the time was come, and was fast 
ments from Ricardo and Adam Smith in passing away, when we could effect ar- 
favour of such an opinion were now cut rangements favourable to our trade. Had 
short by the Tithe Commutation Act, it not been for the law of 1815, we should 
The other argument was, that there was now have an incalculable trade with both 
a sort of vested interest, a sort of pre- Europe and America. Those hostile tariff 
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that had been so often deplored had arisen 
out of our own protective tariff —they 
were the spawn of the Corn-laws. All 
our negotiations with foreign countries for 
commercial treaties agreed in representing 
one fact—that the first step towards ob- 
taining a modification of foreign tariffs 
must be to take off our own corn duties. 
Though we had, perhaps, lost some of the 
European markets, yet he appealed to the 
right hon. Baronet, whether he was not 
convinced that a more liberal course of 
policy would secure 4nd preserve for us 
the immense markets of America? He 
believed that it was very probable if we 
showed such a disposition we should get 
next year a more favourable tariff from 
the United States. The hon. Member for 
Somersetshire had put forth the existence 
of the national debt as one argument for 
the maintenance of the Corn-laws. Why, 
the landed interest paid this year through 
the Income-tax 3,000,000/. more to the 
national debt than they did last year, and 
if the revenue fell off they might have 
next year to pay 5,000,000/. In fact, 
they might go on till the whole bur- 
then of the national debt lay on their 
shoulders, for their land was mortgaged 
to the national debt, and could not es- 
cape. Manufacturing capital was not so 
situated ; it could go abroad, and escape 
the payment of the Income-tax. In fact, 
that sort of emigration was going on 
every day. Since he entered the House 
that day he had seen one manufacturer 
who had been compelled to discharge his 
workmen and shut up his mill. His fore- 
man, whom he could not keep at remune- 
rating wages, had been obliged last year 
to leave home, and had gone to the United 
States. That manpfacturer had a few 
days ago received a letter from him from 
America, saying that he got double wages, 
while his expenditure was two-thirds what 
it had been at home, and that he was now 
three times as well off as before. He en- 
treated his late fellow-workmen to come 
out, and many were following his recom- 
mendation, Now, this sort of thing was 
increasing, and would go on, unless the 
manufacturing interest was put on a level 
with the others, Some hon. Gentleman 
had alluded in very strong terms to what 
at alleged to be the motives of the land- 
lords in endeavouring to keep up the Corn- 
laws. As far as the Tiouse was concerned, 


he thought they had nothing whatever to 
do with the motives of a Legislator. But 
the case was far different as it regarded 
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the opinion entertained by the starving 
millions out of doors as to the motives of 
the landlords. That was a question of 
much importance, and he could not but 
regard it as dangerous to the peace of the 
country, that the opinion shield on abroad 
among the people that the landlords kept 
up the price of food for the advancement 
of their own pecuniary interest. Two facts 
there unfortunately were to influence their 
opinion. The first was, that the landlords 
were the makers of the laws, and the 
second was, that it was declared to be their 
interest to keep up the Corn-laws. Such 
being the facts presented to the pedple, it 
was most natural for them to come to the 
conclusion that the landlords were keeping 
up the Corn-laws for the sake of their own 
interest. What must they think when 
they saw a Cabinet Minister come down 
and tell the House of Commons that it 
was necessary that they should keep up 
the Corn-laws in order to pay the jointures 
and other charges for their families with 
which they had mortgaged their estates ? 
[Sir £. Knatchbull: No, no.] He should 
be sorry to misrepresent the right hon. 
Baronet, and would be happy to retract 
if he had misrepresented him. 

Sir E. Knatchbull interposed, and was 
understood to say that his argument was, 
that the repeal of the Corn-law would 
work considerable injury to persons having 
made engagements for marriage settle- 
ments and other pecuniary obligations, on 
their faith in the continuance of the pre- 
sent law. 

Mr. P. Scrope: It was said that the 
landowners had mortgaged their estates, 
and had executed a variety of family 
settlements. Now what was the value 
of that argument, unless it was consi- 
dered that it was not the interest of 
the landowners to repeal the Corn-law— 
that they had a deep pecuniary interest in 
maintaining that law, and that they could 
not pay the charges effected by their 
family settlements, unless the law was 
maintained? The people out of doors 
would believe that the law was main- 
tained for that purpose. That was a 
most dangerous feeling to exist. It was 
a feeling which might not have existed a 
year ago; but he believed that public 
opinion had now denounced the law so 
strongly that it was most dangerous to the 
peace of the country to allow such an 
argument any longer to be put forth. 
These were not new opinions taken up by 
him, 7 — of the strong feeling 
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that now existed against this law. Ten 
years ago he published his thoughts upon 
this subject, and argued in favour of free- 
trade, more especially in the article of 
corn, and he contended that if there were 
exclusive burtheus on the land, they ought 
to be equalized, because the effect of an 
inequality of charges on land was the 
creating the necessity of imposing a tax 
on the poor man's food. Another argu- 
ment in favour of repealing the Corn-law 
was, that now many poor men were sup- 
ported out of the poor-rates, These per- 
sons were unproductive labourers ; but if 
the Corn-law were repealed they would 
obtain employment, and thus thousands 
would be supported by wages for labour 
instead of by the Poor-law. His opinion 
was, that the population of the country 
might be doubled without decreasing the 
growth of corn or diminishing its price. 
He saw no reason why, by an increasing 
population, agricultural produce should be 
decreased in price, or why rents should 
fall ; while he was sure that a free-trade 
in corn would extensively devolope the re- 
sources of the country, and essentially pro- 
mote the prosperity of the whole com- 
munity. 

Colonel Wood said, that if he did not 
sincerely believe the Corn-laws were cal- 
culated to promote the interest of the 
manufactures of this country as much as 
the interest of the agriculturists, he would 
not for a moment vote for their conti- 
nuance. But if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were advocates for free-trade, he presumed 
they were also advocates for free cultiva- 
tion. Now, it was well known that a 
farmer could not put a sickle into his corn 
without paying a duty on the malt of 
which the beer of his labourers was 
brewed. Was that the case in Poland, 
Prussia, and America? The farmer was 
prohibited from growing tobacco. The 
year before that prohibition was passed, a 
nobleman directed his steward in Ireland 
to confine the growth of tobacco to one 
acre, and the produce of that acre yielded 
him 500. [Mr. M. Gibson: We do not 
eat tobacco.} Though they could not eat 
tobacco, what did they think of sugar ? 
No less than 4/. per ton was imposed in 
Ireland on sugar made from wheat during 
the last year; and, lastly, the farmer was 
prohibited from malting his own barley. 
Thus the British farmer was put to a 
heavier expense, and was hedged about by 
prohibitions beyond what any foreign 
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farmer was subjected to. If, then, a large 
supply of foreign corn were brought into 
this country, a great portion of the land 
must be put out of cultivation; and, 
finally, England would be dependent upon 
foreign nations for the supply of corn, 
What were the reasons for supporting the 
Corn-law of 18152 The present Lord 
Fitzwilliam, then Lord Milton, supported 
that law, saying that — 


“ After duly weighing both sides of the 
question, he wished to state it to the House, 
The question lay between two evils; and al- 
though in the abstract he was friendly to a free 
trade, yet in this case, as it would not depend 
upon ourselves alone, he was inclined to fa- 
vour a measure, the object of which was to 
render us independent of foreign assistance, 
He could bear witness, from his own personal 
experience, to the severe distresses of the la- 
bourers in husbandry, to whom the cheapness 
of corn (so much wished for by those who 
argued on the other side), was a disadvantage, 
because that very circumstance threw them out 
of work ; he was informed that in the Bedford 
Level half the population were receiving paro- 
chial relief. Although the adoption of this bill 
might be partially disadvantageous, he was 
convinced it would be generally beneficial, 
and without it he thought that the farmer 
would be ruined and the labourer starved,” 


the Corn-Laws— 


He ought, perhaps, to apologise for 
troubling the House with these quotations, 
but as the question was an important one, 
it was desirable that the reasons for pas- 
sing the Corn-law of 1815 should be 
known. Hear what another Gentleman 
stated—not a Tory, but a Whig—like 
Lord Milton, and who was unfriendly to 
the Government of that day. Mr. Thom- 
son (afterwards Lord Sydenham) followed 
the noble Lord, and observed— 


“In a small village near Hull, where a 
number of labouring poor resided, he inquired 
what was the reason of their distress, now that 
the corn was at such reduced prices? ‘ Why, 
Sir, said some of the poor people, ‘ it is very 
true that corn can be purchased cheaper than 
at any former period ; but then this is of no 
importance to us, for we can get no work, and, 
consequently, have not the means of buying 
it.” When he asked the cause of this, they 
said, ‘ the farmers have no money, and cannot 
pay us for our labour.” 


He immediately offered to give some 
twenty of them employment, and a person 
present said, if he could employ forty 
more, they would be most anxious to 
obtain his patronage at any rate. Nothing 
could be more obvious than that the 
reduction of the price of corn had prd- 
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duced these events, and that reduction 
manifestly was attributable to the importa- 
tion of foreign grain. He did not wish 
the farmers to have a very high price for 
their corn, but he wished them to have 
such a price as would protect them in 
their labours ; and if he wished plenty to 
the poor, he certainly did not wish to see 
them fed with French corn, or clothed 
with foreign manufactures, He wished 
everything to be English, and for this 
reasonjhe would protect the agriculturist 
as well as the manufacturer. Hitherto 
the manufacturer had been protected in 
every possible way. There was a duty 
upon everything which could in the slight- 
est way interfere with his interest, and 
every facility given to the exportation of 
his commodity. But how was the farmer 
treated 2 He was prohibited from export- 
ing his wool and his cattle; and even after 
his sheep were killed, he was not allowed 
to export their skins. The manufacturer 
of leather was protected in a monopoly of 
the skin, while the farmer was prevented 
from deriving the advantage which similar 
privileges would give him. Why should 
this be the case, and why should the in- 
terests of one class of society be sacrificed 
for the sake of promoting those of another? 
To export all we could, and to import as 
little as we could help, was'a maxim 
which any one would allow was applicable 
to the real interests of this country; and 
if it applied to one species of commodity, 
why should it not apply to another? If it 
applied to manufactures, why should it 
not apply to corn? The disadvantages 
arising from its not being applied to corn, 
had been seriously felt, and he appre- 
hended would, ere long, be very generally 
acknowledged. Already did the shop- 
keepers in market towns view with dismay 
the distresses of the farmer; in vain did 
they look for that custom to which they 
had heretofore becn accustomed; the 
farmer passed their doors dejected and 
distressed, he was no longer able to pur- 
chase those little articles of luxury and 
manufacture which had given spirit to 
trade, and that friendly intercourse which 
had in former times subsisted, was broken 
up. These were the reasons assigned for 
supporting the act of 1815, an act which 
was not passed for the unworthy purpose 
of propping up rents and giving farmers 
an undue advantage in the market. What 
was the history of the act of 1815? 
Tt was, in point of fact, a compromise be- 
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tween those who were then in the habit of 
opposing the Government, and who said, 
** We will not lay a tax on corn, but we 
will give you an act that shall prohibit the 
importation of foreign corn until the price 
indicates a deficiency of supply, and the 
ports shall be open and importation shall 
be free.” He had himself supported that 
measure, but he owned it turned out a 
complete failure; for in the autumn of 
1816 it had inflicted on the country all the 
evils of a panic price, and in 1818, when 
the grain in this country was sufficient for 
the population, it poured in the whole 
harvest of the Continent to swamp native 
agriculture for four successive years. The 
Act of 1815 was adopted in lieu of the 
sliding-scale proposed by Mr. Huskisson 
in 1814; and what was it? Mr. Huskisson 
proposed three resolutions :— 


1st. That it is the opinion of this committee 
that it is expedient that the exportation of corn, 
grain, meal, malt, and flour, from any part of 
the united kingdom should be permitted at all 
times without the payment of any duty and with- 
out receiving apy bounty whatever; 2nd, that it 
is expedient that the several duties now payable 
in respect of all corn, grain, meal, and flour, °. 
imported into the United Kingdom should 
cease and determine ; and that the several du- 
ties in the following schedule shall be paid in 
lieu thereof.” 

When the average price of corn was 
under 63s., the duty was to be 24s. ; and for 
every advance of Is. in the price, there 
was to be a corresponding decrease in the 
duty, from 63s. to 85s. when importation 
was to be free. Up to the period to which 
he referred, there had been no warehouse- 
ing, but when a ship arrived in port 
the duty was paid on the day of arrival. 
Mr. Huskisson, however, wished to permit 
the warehousing of corn in this country 
without the payment of duty, and he pro- 
posed his sliding scale to permit corn so 
warehoused to be gradually brought into 
the market. Mr. Huskisson’s third reso- 
lution was,— 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that itis expedient that all foreign corn, grain, 
meal, and flour, should at all times be imported 
and warehoused free of all duty until taken out 
for home consumption, and should at all times 
be exported free of all duty.” 


Mr. Huskisson’s object, then, in 1814, 
was to permit the introduction of corn at 
a duty regulated by a sliding-scale; and 
he wished that at that time the sliding- 
scale proposed by that statesman had been 
adopted. But what had since taken place ? 
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In 1822 the import price was lowered 
from 80s. to 70s.; Mr. Canning reduced 
it to 65s.; the present graduated scale 
reduced the import price from 63s. to 
50s., and the reduction of duty was regu- 
Jated in a manner similar to that proposed 
by Mr. Huskisson. He considered Mr. 
Huskisson’s proposal a very fair and proper 
one; and he thought that when lion. Gens 
tlemen opposite found that there was so 
much similarity between the present sys- 
tem and that proposed by Mr. Huskisson, 
they would not entertain so bad an opinion 
of the existing system as they had hitherto 
professed. He would ask the indulgence 
of the House while he quoted Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s reasons for the proposal which he 
made in 1814, Mr. Huskisson said,— 


“ If I were not fully convinced that the con- 
sumer in general, but more especially that 
class of consumers whose subsistence depends 
on their own industry, would be benefitted by 
the proposed alteration, it would not have had 
my support. My sole object is to prevent (as 
far as human means can prevent) bread-corn 
from ever again reaching the late extravagant 
prices. Cati any man have witnessed the scar- 
cities and consequent privations of the people 
during six or seven different ‘seasons of the 
last twenty years, without feeling anxious to 
guard the country against the return of such 
severe distress? But if we wish to cure an 
evil of this alarming magnitude, we must first 
trace it to its source. What is that source? Ob- 
viously this, that until now we did not, even in 
good years, grow corn enough for our own con- 
sumption. Habitually depending on foreign 
supply, that supply was interrupted by war or 
by bad seasons abroad. The present war, it 
is true, is now at an end; but peace is, at all 
times, too precarious not to induce us to guard 
against the repetition of similar calamities 
whenever hostilities may be renewed. But, 
even in peace, the habitual dependence on fo- 
reign supply is dangerous... We place the 
subsistence of our own population not only at 
the mercy of foreign powers, but also on their 
being able to spare as much corn as we may 
want to buy. Suppose, as it frequently hap- 
pens, the harvest in the same year to be a 
short one, not only in this country, but in the 
foreign countries from which we are fed— 
what follows ? The habitually exporting coun« 
try, France for instance, stops the export of its 
corn, and feeds its people without any great 
pressure. The habitually importing country, 
England, which, even in a good season, has 
hitherto depended on the aid of foreign corn, 
deptived of that aid, in a year of scarcity, is 
driven to distress bordering upon famine. 
There is, therefore, no effectual security, either 
in peace or war, against the frequent return of 
scarcity approaching to starvation, such as of 
Jate years we have so frequently experienced, 
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but in our maintaining ourselves habitually in- 
dependent of foreign supply. Let the bread 
we eat be the produce of corn grown among 
ourselves, and for one I care not how cheap it 
is; the cheaper the better. It is cheap now, 
and [ rejoice at it; because it is altogether 
oWing to a sufficiency of corn of out own 
growth. But in order to insure a continuance 
of that cheapness and that sufficiency, we must 
insure to our own growers that protection 
against foreign import which has produced 
these blessings, mr by which alone they can 
be permanently maintained.” 


He thought, then, that hon, Gentlemen 
Opposite would admit that the existing 
system was not a measure of the day, but 
that it was first suggested by Mr. Huskis. 
son, who defended it by the arguments 
which he had now adduced. It bad been 
argued that they were to apply the princi- 
ples of free trade toagriculture—that they 
were to buy cheap and to sell dear. He 
protested against the application of this 
principle of buying cheap and selling dear, 
Would any one tell him that the British 
farmers ought to go into the market and 
beat down the price of the labourers’ 
wages—only caring to get his work done 
at a cheap rate? His ‘creed was, “ a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” He 
protested equally against buying cheaply 
and selling dearly, so far as the agricultu- 
rist was concerned. The object of the 
British farmer was only to obtain a fair 
remunerating price, which would ecuable 
him to cultivate his land to support him- 
self, and to pay a fair rent to his landlord, 
—bhis maxim indeed was, “ Live and let 
live.” He believed that the great body of 
the landed proprietors of this country were 
fully impressed with the conviction that 
they had duties to discharge as well as 
rights to maintain, and that they felt their 
duty was to promote, as far as they could 
do so, the happiness, the comfort, and the 
education of their poorer fellow country- 
men. He was prepared to give a full 
contradiction to the assertion that the 
landowners supported the Corn-laws in 
order to keep up their rents and to fill their 
own pockets. The wish of the landed 
proprietors was, he was convinced, to see 
all interests in a prosperous and flourish- 
ing state; and they believed that, in sup- 
porting the laws regulating the import of 
foreign corn, they were promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 
Some hon. Members opposite had stated 
that, if the House went into committee on 
this subject they would support a fixed 
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duty; but he feared that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen would abandon their principle of a 
fixed duty, and join in the attempt to ob- 
tain the total repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Mr. Thornely said, he wished to make a 
few observations as to the influence of the 
present Corn-laws upon our commercial 
intercourse with foreign countries. He 
believed that if the subject were carefully 
investigated, it would be found, that the 
hostile tariffs of foreign nations had been 
adopted mainly in consequence of the 
Corn-laws and other commercial restric- 
tions established by Great Britain. Re- 
ference had been made to the tariff adopted 
last year by the legislature of the United 
States of America, which had produced a 
most extensive and injurious effect upon 
our exports, and it had been stated that 
large imports of bullion were now taking 
place from this country to the United 
States. He had last autumn visited the 


United States, and he arrived in that 
country just at the period when the Con- 
gress had adopted the high tariff to 
which he had alluded. On several occa- 
sions he informed Americans that we bad 
reduced the duty upon numerous articles 
of their export, but their invariable answer 


was, ‘“ That may be the case; but look at 
your Corn-laws.” In the month of October 
last he visited Washington, and paid his 
respect to the President of the United 
States, and he took the opportunity of 
presenting to that Gentleman a statement 
of the reduction effected by our new tariff 
in the duties on the importation of many 
articles of American produce, and ex- 
pressed a hope that this reduction would 
tend to increase the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries. Mr. 
Tyler replied— 

“1 value this document, but I do not see 
how we can trade largely with your country, 
while your present Corn-law exists.” 

He thought that the Governments of 
this country, whatever might have been 
their political opinions, had not sufficiently 
estimated the importance of the American 
trade. In the year 1832 an act was 
passed by the Congress, commonly called 
Mr. Clay’s Comptomise Act, which pro- 
vided that a gradual reduction should be 
effected annually during a period of ten 
years in the duties on British goods, and 
that at the end of that time, which expired 
on the 30th June, 1842, the duty should 
be 20 per cent. ad valorem. The duty 
could not be reduced further, because the 
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government of the United States depended 
for its revenue upon the duty on imports, 
and a duty of less than 20 per cent. would 
not enable them to maintain their estab- 
lishments. During the whole period of 
ten years to which he had alluded, this 
country made no endeavour to meet Ame- 
rica on the question of the Corn-laws, 
The sliding-scale had been continued, and 
whenever we needed corn, the near ports 
of Europe had an immense advantage 
over those of the United States. We had 
endeavoured to conclude a commercial 
treaty with Portugal, which received our 
manufactures to the value of little more 
than 1,000,000/. per annum, while we 
had made no such attempt with respect to 
the United States—a country which for 
several years past had been a customer for 
our manufactures to the extent of nearly 
7,000,000/. a-year. During the last ten 
years, great progress had been made in 
the manufactures of the United States, 
and he could state that the high tariff 
party was at present the popular party in 
that country. The Americans had now 
their annual exhibitions of home manu- 
factures; he had attended two of them 
last autumn at New York and Phila- 
delphia, and was surprised at the advance 
which had been made io the manufacture 
of woollens, cotton, glass, hardware, and 
cutlery. With respect to the proposal of 
the Government, that American corn 
should be admitted into Canada, his opin- 
ion was, that no great quantity of grain 
would be imported into this country from 
Canada under that act, and he did not 
believe that by that measure we should 
gain any credit with the American govern- 
ment. The shipowners of America were 
extremely jealous of foreign interference, 
and they complained that while we wanted 
their wheat or grain, we wished to obtain 
it through a British colony, in order that 
it might be imported into this country in 
British vessels, to the exclusion of Ameri- 
can ships. He believed, that by delaying 
to ws measures of free-trade, the com- 
mercial intercourse of this country with 
foreign nations had been materially in- 
jured. He had received a letter from 
the United States, in which the writer 
stated :— 


“The movement on your side, in relation to 
lower duties, is too late; besides, our people 
know from the discussions on the subject that 
an admission of corn, timber, &c., at more fa- 
vourable rates, is a policy forced upon you by 
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circumstances independent of any regard to 
the principles of free-trade. If such be the 
case, they say that we shall have access to you 
for those articles whatever may be the terms 
of our tariff, If such changes had been made 
in 1828 or 1832, when the Compromise Act 
was enacted, I doubt if the terms of that act— 
namely, for a revenue duty of 20 per cent.— 
would have been altered, or materially so. 
The wheat-growers would have been on the 
side of moderate duties, whereas they are now 
indifferent, because even now the sliding-scale 
is prohibitory, or nearly so ; besides, the tariff 
party, during this long period, have gained a 
vast deal of strength, especially in the west, 
the south, and south-west.” 

That very day he had received a letter 
from a friend in America by the packet 
which came in yesterday, and the writer 
stated as his opinion :— 

“ Now is the time for England to act; the 
longer the delay the greater the difficulties to 
contend with; and bear in mind the future 
greatness of a country that must, if undisturbed 
by civil wars, continue to double her popula- 
tion every twenty-four years, for at least 
three-fourths of a century, and probably longer, 
and having wealth so great and so equally 
distributed, as to render a commerce with us 
twice as much per head as a nation like France 
and Germany, and five times as much per 
head as with an equal number of Spaniards, 
Portuguese, or Russians.” 

Let it be remembered, that the Con- 
gress which voted the high tariff, was no 
longer in existence, and that the new 
Congress, which was to meet in Decem- 
ber next, was composed of members very 
many of whom were favourable to a lower 
tariff. If Parliament persisted in adhering 
to the sliding-scale, he for one had no 
idea that America would relax her tariff; 
but if the Corn-laws were once put upon 
a rational footing he had very little doubt 
that the Congress which was to meet in 
December would modify the tariff and 
enact measures so as to favour the intro- 
duction of British manufactures. He was 
convinced that it was impossible to over- 
ate the importance of this motion. To 
the decision of the House upon it the 
country was looking with great anxiety. 
The debate on the Budget had been most 
unsatisfactory, because the ministry had 
held out no hope of a reduction of the 
duties on imports. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, did, indeed, allude to the fact, 
that there was some improvement in the 
cotton trade; and some improvement 
there undoubtedly was, but no thanks to 
our legislation. It had so happened, that 
the cotton crop in America last year had 
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been unusually great, and there was an 
importation of 749,000 bales into Liver- 
pool this year, while last year only 510,000 
bales had been imported. But the reason 
was, that in consequence of the increased 
crop, the price had fallen, and cotton was 
cheaper than at any former period, manu- 
facturers had bought largely, money being 
abundant, and an increase of trade had 
accordingly taken place ; but if the crop 
had been as much below the average as it 
was above, there would have been great 
embarrassment in the cotton trade. It 
could not be too often repeated that Ame- 
rica, for the last ten years, had been re. 
ducing the duties on British imports, 
whilst we had not met them in a corre- 
sponding spirit; conseqently, we had 
sacrificed our trade to our sliding-scale. 
The right hon. Baronet had spoken of the 
depression of trade in this country; he 
(Mr. Thornely) would not admit that 
there would be any depression except for 
the restrictions on trade. Do away with 
them and allow your merchants and ma- 
nufacturers to go forth freely and estab- 
lish markets for themselves, and they 
would do so and establish a trade; but if 
they were shackled with restrictions of all 
kinds, restrictions on the corn trade, and 
restrictions on the sugar trade, and the 
rest which prevented them doing so, it 
could not be expected that our commerce 
should flourish. 

Mr. Strulé must say, in reply to the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Shoreham 
(Sir C. Burrell), that the silk trade was 
not actuated by selfish or exclusive mo- 
tives in their opposition to the Corn-laws. 
He had the honour to represent the town 
where the silk manufacture was first intro- 
duced, a century ago; and though, for 
several years, he had presented petitions 
from his constituents for the abolition of 
these laws, not one of them, he believed, 
failed to pray that the same measure 
might be dealt out to the manufacturers 
as to the corn-growers, all they asked he- 
ing fair play. He had been the more 
anxious to state the grounds on which he 
supported the motion, because the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had made a 
powerful and earnest appeal to the House 
not to give their assent to so precipitate 
and sweeping fa motion, which must lead 
to the total abolition of the Corn-laws, and 
compared the conduct of the House, if they 
should do so, to the conduct of the French 
National Assembly on the 4th of August, 
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when by one vote they destroyed all the 
rivileges which were enjoyed by the 
Figher classes in France. Now, he was 
anxious to state why he thought that 
charge to be wholly unfounded. On that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, the 
principle of buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest (which the right 
hon. Baronet supported), was considered 
to be exactly applicable to this question. 
What course, then, had been taken by hon. 
Members on his side? One of the very 
first motions of the Session had been that 
of his hon. Friend, the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Ward) for a committee of in- 
quiry into the burthens which pressed on 
the landed interest, in order to discover 
what they were, so that there might be 
grounds laid for legislation. They said 
to the landed proprietors, ‘‘ Only let us 
have a statement of your own case as to 
these burthens, and what compensation you 
set against them, but let us have a com- 
mittee chosen by yourselves, if you will.” 
Now, he asked whether that was a preci- 
pitate or sweeping course, or like the 
course of the National Assembly of France 
on the occasion to which the right hon. 
Baronet had alluded. Had that commit- 
tee been appointed, the very information 
wanted might have been obtained ; but as 
it had been refused by Government, those 
«ho supported the motion for the com- 
mittee, had no choice left but to follow up 
their own opinions, and adopt their own 
course. He had listened with some curi- 
osity to hear the right hon. Baronet ex- 
plain in what manner the malt duty fell 
upon the corn grower ; but the right hon. 
Baronet had carefully avoided the main 
point, and had only contended that it 
did not fall upon the consumer. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also referred to 
the burthen of poor-rates and of tithes, and 
spoke of them as another important ground 
for the imposition of a duty on corn. It 
appeared to him, looking at these taxes as 
having long existed upon property, as 
having especially existed during the last 
century, during which the corn-trade was 
comparatively free, and seeing that when 
the landed property was bought it was 
ne subject to those burthens, and 
ad been so handed down—he owned that 


it hardly appeared to him, according to 
the principles which he had heard the 
right hon. Baronet advocate in that House 
that those burthens did justify any taxes 


a a compensation, He well recollected, 
when the subject of Church-rates was 
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before the House, that he was forcibly 
struck with the argument of the right 
hon. Baronet, when he said, ‘‘ True, the 
Dissenters complain, and say that this tax 
is a burthen on land, but by what right do 
they complain, when they have purchased 
their property subject to this tax? The 
produce of this tax is a portion of the land 
reserved for the Church, and if the Dis- 
senters wished to lay their hands on this 
portion they would be taking what was 
not theirown. They, therefore, have no 
right to resist this tax ; but if they did 
resist it, they would violate the property 
of others.” The right hon. Baronet went 
on to ask whether, if he were to go to 
Scotland, and buy an estate subject to the 
payment of ecclesiastical dues to the esta- 
blished Church there, he would have a 
right to complain of having to defray that 
permanent charge. How this argument 
could be applicable to the case of the poor 
Dissenter, when he complained of a griev- 
ance, but not applicable to that of the 
wealthy landlord, when he claimed com- 
pensation, he (Mr. Strutt) was at a loss 
to conceive. If the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Government were prepared to 
come down to the House, and, acting upon 
the principles they themselves professed, 
would say that they would deal with corn 
as they would with all other commodities, 
and that they disapproved of the principle 
of protection altogether, and were prepared 
to act up to their principles, only claiming 
that it should be fully eiasibant: how they 
could be applied, so that the least injury 
could be inflicted on existing interests, if 
the right hon. Gentleman either now or 
at any future time would take such a pro- 
ceeding, he would pay that attention which 
such a proposition as coming from a Go- 
vernment would deserve. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, not only persisted in 
maintaining the existing law, but he re- 
fused inquiry into the burthens, on the 
ground of which he rested the protection 
he claimed. So long, therefore, as the 
right hon. Gentleman refused inquiry; he 
must act to the best of his judgment, and 
give his cordial support to the motion of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton. He thought that the opponents 
of the Corn-laws had reason to congratu- 
late themselves, when they saw the condi- 
tions on which the question now rested, 
compared to those on which it was de- 
fended a few years ago. He remembered 
that he had sometimes since seconded the 
motion of his hon. Friend, and he then 
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said that he looked upon it only as the 
beginning of a struggle, which might be 
protracted, but which would lead only to 
one result. The motion was treated almost 
with ridicule, and it was hoped that after 
the large division then against the motion, 
the question would not be revived. Not 
only had he seen it revived, but he had 
seen two Governments coming forward to 
oppose a Corh-law, they hail then joined 
to support; he had seen the right hon. 
Gentleman not even pledge himself beyond 
the present year to maintain a law which 
he had only passed in the last ; and he 
had seen Members on both sides of the 
House showing such a strong and growing 


opposition to the Corn-law, that he was. 


convinced it could not last. He entertained 
a strong opinion that no class in the coun+ 
try was so deeply interested in a chan 
of this law as the farmers: he believed that 
if the law of 1815 had never been passed, 
they should at this moment see agriculture 
in an infinitely advanced state. He be- 
lieved that if any system would be more 
injurious to any employment of capital 
than another, it was a constant change, 
which led persons to have no confidence 
in the permanence of the existing law. 
And this injurious consequence had been 
aggravated by the farmers being taught 
to look, not to their own exertions, but 
to the Legislature, to secure them a cer- 
tain price, which it was thought to 
be equally its duty to maintain. And 
here he must refer to one argument in 
favour of a totally free trade in corn which 
had not been noticed. It appeared to him 
that when the farmers were placed under 
the new system, and when rents were ad- 
justed, the farmers themselves would be 
in a better position under a perfectly free 
trade thaa, perhaps, even under a fixed 
duty. Suppose 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
quarters to be the permanent amount 
wanted from abroad ; then supposing that 
in that case the production of any one year 
were to exceed by that quantity the pro- 
duction of average years, the farmer would 
be relieved by the exclusion of fureign 
grain during that year, but if under the 
prohibitory system any surplus production 
took place, the farmer was not able to dis- 
pose of it either at home or abroad, and 
the consequence was & ruinous depression 
of prices, the consumer hot being able to 
consume much more in a plentiful year 
than in any other. Although he should 
probably vote in a small minority at the 
present moment, he did not feel any des 
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spondency ; the relief must be afforded, 
and he only trusted it would not be so long 
delayed as to inflict serious injury on the 
permanent interests of the country. 


‘Sir Howard Douglas, Sit, it was not 
imy intention to trouble the House on this 
occasion, but the hon. Member for Dum. 
fries has put a question to me, which it is 
not my intention to evade. Previously, 
however, to answering that question, I beg 
the permission of the House to make 4 
few observations. I shall not take up the 
time of the House by going into the intri- 
cate questions, which, more or less govem 
the relations between the price of labour 
and the price of food, the effects of depres. 
sion in the value of farm produce, on rent, 
agricultural improvement, and home pro- 
duction. I shall only assert, what no one 


Be | can dispute, that a total repeal of the Corn. 


laws would displace, to an unlimited extent, 
British grown corn in the home market. 
This, the free-traders must admit, for if 
repeal did not act thus, it would not, as 
according to their theory, induce, or as they 
assert, compel, foreign otter ee to dis 
place the productions of their manufactur- 
ing industry in their own markets, by 
admitting freely the productions of British 
manufacturing industry, in exchange for 
their surplus agricultural productions. If 
the total repeal, is not to displace British 
grown corn, by foreign grown corn, in the 
home market, what becomes of the theory 
of contemporaneous and coextensive ex- 
change, even if this should be reciprocated 
bv foreigners ; and if this displacement be 
effected, whether reciprocated or unteci- 
procated, what is to become of British 
agriculture? I have, on former occasions, 
asserted, and no one will now attempt to 
dispute this, that foreign nations will not 
receive, freely, British manufactures, in 
exchange for their sutplus agricultural 
produce, even if we were to receive it free, 
as the repeal proposes, Under these cir- 
cumstances, the 1 of the Corn-laws, 
would doubly defraud British labour; it 
would displace the productions of British 
labour, in the home market, by the absence 
of protection ; and it would exclude British 
productions from foreign markets, by the 
existence of protection there. There are 
not two sorts of free-trade. There cannot be 
a perfectly free foreign trade, and, at the 
sathe time, a protected home and colonial 
trade. We must make our election which to 
prefer. We cannot deprive the home prodv- 
cet of food, of the benefit of protection, bythe 
repeal of the Corn-laws, to reduce the prise 
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of the productions of his industry, without 
a ebtrespondiiig actiétt upon all other pro- 
ductions, by which-to give the agticultural- 
ists the reciptocal compensation, of cheap- 
ening, to them, all other productions, by 
free foreign competition likewise. Free- 
trade in cotn, thefi, means, and must be 
followed, ifnot immediately at least speedily, 
and inevitably, by free-trade in every thing 
else. This; therefore, is a latge question, 
affecting the interests, not of any particular 
class, but of the whole community, and of 
vital importance to the etnpire. So far 
from relieving the disttess which has un- 
fortunately prevailed among the labouring 
population of this country—so far from 
preventing the recurtence of those vicissi- 
tudes which, if not past, are I trust paming, 
the total repeal of the Corn-laws would 
vastly aggravate all existing evils, and pro- 
duce others of the most formidable descrip- 
tions. And now tuanswer the question which 
the hon. Member for Dumfries has put to 
me, whether I have not recently received a 
mandate from a meeting of the Anti-Corn- 
law League, at Liverpool, calling upon me 
to support the motion of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, and what answer [ 
have returned to that communication. 
Sir, on the grounds which I have stated, 
I have replied, that, asserting the right, 
which I told the electors of Liver- 
pool I would always exercise, of acting 
as their free representative, and not as 
their delegate, and convinced of the truth 
of what I am now asserting, I not only 
would not support the motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, but do every 
thing in my power to defeat it: believing 
that not only the agricultural, but the 
manufacturing interest, and all other in- 
terests, would suffer, immeasureably and 
permanently, were this motion carried. 
I trust I know in what way agrictl- 
ture, manufactures and commerce, act 
arid teact, upon each other ; that they 
are closely interwoven ; that neither can 
suffet any serious depression, without af- 
fecting, prejudicially, the others; but then 
I know that agriculture is the root of all; 
and that if its root be sapped, and its 
branches whithered, no other branch of our 
national industry can flourish ; and that no 
gteater evil could befall the manufac- 
turing interests in patticular, than the 

ression, or supersession of British agri- 
culture, by an unlimited importation of 
foreign corn. 1 know the difference be- 
tween the effects of cheapness of food pro- 
duced by abundance of home production, 
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and that cheapness which results from un- 
limited foreign importation. The one 
quickens, the other deadenis, the home mar- 
ket. England is England’s best customer. 
The home market, says Adam Smith, is the 
best of all matkets, and shotild be preferred 
to all, and Huskisson Saal a pow- 
erful pa: in one of his best speeches, 
which, I will not read fully to the House, 
by sayitig, “‘ that to protect the small farmer, 
is ultimately to protect the people.” The 
free traders opposite, however, persist in 
repudiating all protection; they say they 
have no protection, and that they desire 
none. This may be all very well for the 
cotton spifinets, and the cotton prititers ; 
they may, if they please, desite to renounce 
the vast advantages of a home iarket, for 
the consutnption of about 28,000,000/. ster- 
ling of their cottons ; but what say the other 
interests? First of all the cotton manufac- 
tures, as well as all others, have protection 
in the colonial market, and in the home 
market, without which they could not com- 
pete with foreigners. What say the shipping 
iriterests? I call upon the representatives 
of that great national interest, in this 
House, to state, whether, to withdraw pro- 
tection fany further from British shipping, 
for the purpose of buying freight cheap, 
would not subvert the maritime power of 
England? Adam Smith says, “that the 
navigation laws are the wisest of all>the 
laws of England, inasmuch as security and 
powet are better than opulence.” What 
say the hardware interests, represented by 
the hon. Members for Sheffield? I ca 

upon them to answer me? The value of 
hardware, of all sorts, wrought and un- 
wrought, exported in 1841, was about 
6,600,000/. sterling; but the value re- 
tained for home consumption was upwards 
of 11,000,000/. sterling. What say the 
leather interest, of whose prodiictions 
about 432,000/. only was exported, and 
13,0000,002. consumed at home. The linen 
interests, of whose productions 8,000,000/. 
worth were retained for homé consump- 
tion, being double the amount of the value 
exported. Thén books, printing, paper, 
what say these interests? Of these, 
14,000,000/. worth were retaiied for home 
cotisumption, and iiot half a million ex- 
ported. Of the productions of out silk 
industry, 6,000,000/. worth were retained 
for home ¢onsiimption, and not near a 
million in value exported. Of china, glass, 
and ¢arthenwaré, only 1,000,000/. value 
was exported, whilst 4,000,0007. value 
wete retained for homie consumption. Of 
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saddlery and plate, 3,000,000/. value were 
consumed at home, against about 200,000/. 
exported. Of many miscellaneous articles, 
which I have classed together, 25,000,000/. 
value were consumed at home, against 
about 8,000,000/. value exported. And 
then the mining interests, what say 
they? Where are now the Members oppo- 
site, who advocated so warmly their inter- 
ests in discussing the tariff last year? do 
they repudiate protection, with respect to 
the 21,000,000/. worth, at which the total 
produce of British mines is estimated, of 
which no less taan 17,800,000/. value 
were retained for home consumption ? And 
how much, I ask, of all this enormous va- 
lue consumed in the home market, would 
continue to find profitable consumption 
and active reproduction, if free and unli- 
mited importation of foreign articles, of 
like kinds, were permitted? It would 
produce the most unmitigated misery. I 
feel convinced that the distress which still 
prevails, is in great part owing to our 
having opened the sluices for the regu- 
lation of trade, a little too freely. I believe 
that the depression in the value of British 
labour, in relation to foreign labour, and 
the consequent deterioration in the physical 
and moral condition of the British labourer, 
arise from foreign competition ; and that 
free-trade would still further depress Bri- 
tish labour not only to, but beneath the 
level of the most wretched foreign serf. 
But free traders, reckless of all this, insist 
upon going on, reducing the price of pro- 
duction, labour one of its elements, to buy 
cheap, without regard to the country of 
origin, growth or production, for that to 
buy cheap, is to sell dear ; and here I must 
advert to the manner in which the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government is frequently taunted with his 
observation on the advantage of buying in 
the cheapest market, as if, by this, he went 
all the length of their theory of buying cheap 
without regard to the country of origin, 
growth or production, or as to the nation- 
ality of the vessels employed in carrying. 
The right hon. Baronet’s observation is a 
mere abstract proposition ; a truism not to 
be denied. But I deny that, to buy cheap, 
is necessarily to sell dear, in an economic 
sense ; and I assert that, in a national sense, 
this must very often be political prodiga- 
lity ; because it would be prodigal of secu- 
rity and power. In the practice of buying 
and selling, there must be two parties ; 
each buys as cheap as the other can afford 
to sell, and sells as dear as the other can 
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afford to buy ; and these transactions, com. 
pounded together, bring out something like 
the exchangeable value of the subjects of 
the transaction. I by no means assert that 
we should refuse to buy any articles or ma. 
terials which we can produce at home; 
because that, carried out to its extreme, 
would put an end to all external trade; 
but between this extreme, and the extreme 
of abolishing protection altogether, we 
should regulate our intercourse with foreign 
nations, by reciprocal engagements for a 
fair exchange of each others surplus pro- 
ductions, on principles of mutual ad- 
vantage. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Warde) does not deny the exist- 
ence, and the stringency of foreign tariffs, 
nor the advances and indications which 
we have made to foreign nations, on several 
occasions, to relax our several restrictive 
and prohibitive enactments on the principle 
of reciprocity, but which no foreign nation 
has fairly met. The hon. Member avs 
that we began this too late: that in 1815 
we had the whole game in our own hands; 
that the foreign protective systems were 
not then in existence, and that we might 
then have moulded our trade to suit our 
own purpose, by deterring foreigners from 
adopting the manufacturing system. This 
is a very great mistake, as I think I 
have already shown. The French protec- 
tive system is at least as old as 1646. 
Colbert extended it in 1665, Then 
came Napoleon’s continental system in 
1806 ; his decrees in 1807; the estab- 
lishment everywhere in France of that 
remarkable institution, which is now 80 
stringent, a sort of commercial legisla- 
tion, organized throughout France and 
centralized in Paris, namely, the Chambers 
of Manufactures, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture, with the supreme councils, general 
and consultative, which must be consulted 
before any measure affecting commer- 
cial policy-be propounded to the Legisla- 
tive Chambers, and which advice no Go- 
vernment in France will dare to disregard. 
These remarkable institutions had their 
existence even before the Revolution ; they 
were confirmed and extended in the year 
eleven of the Republic ; affirmed by Louis 
18th at the Restoration ; made more effi. 
cient by Charles 10th; and never were 90 
stringent, as now, under Louis Phillipe. | 
have already shown that the protective 
system in the United States, had its origin 
in Washington’s time, and has been re 
commended by, and prosecuted under, every 
President, downwards to the present time; 
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and I need not say how stringent the 
United States tariff is now. Then, with 
respect to the German League, Prussia 
being its primary, the protective system 
was introduced by Frederick 2nd. In Aus- 
tria it is as old, at least, as Joseph 2nd. 
But I will not take up the time of the 
House in reviewing more of these. I repeat 
my assertion, that the foreign protective 
systems, from the rivalry and competition of 
which we are now suffering, were all estab- 
lished, or commenced, anterior to any dis- 
cussions of this nature in this country ; 
that they were interrupted in their progress 
by the war—that it was our naval superi- 
ority that broke down Napoleon’s conti- 
nental system; and that nothing that we 
could have done in 1815, would have 
prevented foreign nations from reverting, 
at the peace, to their principle of manufac- 
turing for themselves, and that it is utterly 
out of our power, do what we may, to arrest 
the progress they are making, in rivalling 
us. {[ speak on the authority of sound 
practical men, when I say, that what this 
country now wants is not free-trade, but 
steadiness and confidence in the stability, 
at least fur some years, of our commercial 
policy. We have abundance, superabun- 
dance of wealth; money, its symbol, seek- 


ing conversion into active capital, at the 
lowest rate of interest ever known, but 
cannot find profitable employment : labour 
languishing, and even famishing, for work, 


and cannot find it. The great problem we 
have to sulve is, to bring these extremes to- 
gether. What capitalist will adventure to 
do this, under the agitation, the assurance, 
or at least the dread, of perpetual change. 
Practical men of all theoretical persuasions 
deprecate any further change. The opinion 
of the present President of the United 
States, is no bad authority on this subject.— 

“Tt cannot be too often repeated, that no 
system of legislation can be wise which is fluc- 
tuating and uncertain, Fitful profits, however 
high, if threatened with a ruinous reduction 
by a vacillating policy on the part of Govern- 
ment, will scarcely tempt the capitalist to trust 
the money which he has acquired by a life of 
labour upon the uncertain adventure.” 

For myself, were I disposed to go fur- 
ther, which I am not, in the way of free 
trade, I should remain firm in my vote 
against any further change, until all agita- 
tion and excitement shall have ceased, and 
until the practical effects of recent changes, 
shall have been proved. I shall not allude 
tocertain farces and other proceedings in 
appropriate quarters; but I may refer to 
the proceedings of a recent tea-drinking visit 
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with which the League have favoured 
Liverpool. In a discourse made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bolton, upon 
that occasion, adverting to a late stupendous 
explosion, which blew up one of the far- 
famed cliffs of Albion, the learned Mem- 
ber made a very significant allusion to the 
popular action by which , it appears, the 
mountain mass of monopoly is to be blown 
up. The learned Gentleman said,— 


“And what had the people been doing? 
They, too, had been digging under the basis of 
the mountain mass of monopoly. There were 
many magnificent sights in nature—the heaving 
of the sea, the rise of the sun—-but in his view, 
nothing was so great, nothing so noble, no- 
thing so exalting, as the heavings of the popu- 
lar mind; and here he witnessed one of its 
noblest efforts.” 


Now will the learned Doctor say, what 
are to be the ingredients of his political 
gunpowder. It cannot be compounded of 
reason, moderation, and sense, because these 
are not explosive in their nature; they act 
benignly, not destructively, gradually ; not 
violently and suddenly. How, then, are 
these mines to be charged ?—per adven- 
ture by physical force — where? How? 
By a species of political electricity, fired by 
animal magnetism! But really, Sir, this is 
too serious a subject for jesting. We see, 
however, that it is determined to try, by 
popular agitation and excitement, to bring 
all monopoly, as it is called, to a sudden end. 
This only I shall say, in conclusion, that the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, followed as it must 
be, by the repeal of all protection, would 
so alter all the relations between debtor and 
creditor, whether individual or national ; sv 
depress the price of all commodities, and 
raise that of money ; so alter all the relations 
between landlord and tenant, master and 
servant, mortgager and mortgagee, national 
and individual, as to render it absolutely 
impracticable to raise taxes to pay the in- 
terest of the national debt, and to provide 
for active revenue purposes; and that 
bringing monopoly, as it is called, to a 
sudden and total extermination, as the 
Leaguers propose, would bring national 
credit to a violent death, and this great 
empire to an untimely end. 

Mr. Muntz said, the hon. Baronet 
(Sir H. Douglas) was right. We did want 
confidence and stability, but the hon: 
Gentleman had not condescended to tell 
where that confidence and stability were 
to come from, Was it from a starving 
population 2? Was it from an unprofitable 
trade and a sinking revenue? He could 
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see nothing in those to give confidence or 
stability. It had not been his intention 
originally to take part in this debate. His 
intention had been to give a silent vote in 
favour of the motion of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Wolverhampton. He would 
give that vote, not because he objected to 
the protection claimed by hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, not because he thought 
that protection too large, but because they 
took that protection upon principles which 
were not in accordance with right, or the 
principles of Christianity, because they 
protected themselves without protecting 
others. He had listened most attentively 
to the course of the debate, but he had yet 
to learn why they required protection for 
one class of the community more than an- 
other, and he was no more instructed now 
than at the commencement of the debate. 
They denied protection to labour. He 
admitted, that it was partially protected. 
But let them look at the protection of all 
those concerned in the export trade, He 
had read over the debate of 1815, when the 
Corn-laws were first enacted, and it con- 
firmed him in his convictions on this sub- 
ject. They, the then supporters of the 
intended Corn-laws, said, that by fixing 
the price of corn, they would fix the price 
of labour. Now, he asked them, had they 
fixed the price of labour? If they had, 
they would have done what was just, up- 
right, and honest, If they had no trade, 
but an internal trade, they might have 
enews and fixed the price of labour, by 

xing the average price of corn. But let 
them look at the variation in the price of 
labour now, and that of 1815. Let them 
look at the difference between the labourer 
for the home market, and the labourer for 
the foreign market, Let them look at the 
labourers who were employed on home 
labour, the carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
&c., who were wholly employed on home 
labour, and they would find their wages 
had not been reduced more than one-fifth 
in the last twenty-five years ; but contrast 
their condition with that of the Jabourers 
who were employed in Birmingham, at the 
artisans who were employed in manufac- 
tures, the production of articles of export ; 
their industry was not protected, they 
were forced to compete with the labourers 
of the continent, and their wages were not 
reduced one-fifth, but to one-fifth. Their 
wages were reduced four-fifths, Labour 
was not protected. It had been said, that 
the Corn-law was not a Christian law, and 
he believed it. No law could be a Chris- 
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tian Jaw, that did not support the interests 
of the poor in preference to those of the 
rich. It was a fundamental principle of 
Christianity that the poor should have the 
preference. Now, he would ask, if the 
poor had the preference in the enactment 
of the Corn-law? He would ask, if they 
had the preference in the general legisla. 
tion of the country? They had not. 
Whenever a new law was passed, there 
was always a leaning in favour of the 
rich. It could not be expected to be 
otherwise. Who made the laws? It 
was the old fable of the lion and the 
man. ‘The lion said, let us make the 
statue, and we will make the lion strid. 
ing over the man; and so long as the 
rich alone made the laws, they would 
naturally Jean to their own interest, 
He did not charge hon. Members with 
an intention of doing wrong. He had 
no idea, that the Members of that House 
wished to do wrong to the people. He 
believed, that the great majority of them 
wished to do right, but they were mis. 
taken, and that led them into the passing 
of laws which were most unjust. One 
reason for his speaking was, that he had 
been frequently referred to in the course of 
this debate. He did not object to have 
references made, either to what he had 
said, or to what he had written. He 
never either said or wrote anything which 
he did not believe to be true, and he 
never recommended any one else to sub- 
mit to what he would not willingly have 
done himself under similar circumstances, 
He had heard many remarks from gentle: 
men representing constituencies nearly as 
large as his own, all bearing witness to the 
great distress existing among them. It 
had been said, that that distress was di- 
minishing. Now, it was his duty to his 
constituents to state, not only that the 
distress in Birmingham had not dimi- 
nished, but that there was not the least 
prospect of its diminishing, it was conti- 
nually increasing. He spoke this from his 
own knowledge. There was not a single 
article connected with the trade of Bir. 
mingham that was not cheaper now than it 
it had ever been. There was not the 
remotest appearance of improvement. In 
general, a purchaser had but to name his 
own price, and at that price he might 
purchase the article. It had been said, 
that trade was improving in Manchester. 
He had been surprised to hear it, and he 
had taken pains to make inquiries on the 
subject ; and in answer to thase inquiries, 
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he found that, with one exception, every 
rson he asked believed the improvement 
to be speculative, and that in reality every 
branch of trade was ina state of stagna- 
tion, What had caused the appearance of 
improvement was the speculative demand, 
a demand without any foundation—for 
s for the India and China market. 

He had seen a gentleman who had left 
China only last November, and that Gen- 
tleman had entirely corroborated the views 
which he had previously entertained as to 
the prosperity of the trade with China. 
That Gentleman said, that so far from our 
trade with China being likely to increase, 
it would most probably contract ; and the 
reason given for that opinion was one very 
easy to understand. The increase in trade 
during the war had been very considerable, 
and the reason of it was this: in conse- 
quence of the war the prices of tea had 
advanced, and in consequence of that ad- 
vance in price, the exports had been greater 
than usual, and an increase of trade had 
been the consequence. Our goods, indeed, 
had not been introdueed by our own houses, 
but they had been introduced through the 
American houses, and those houses had 
received a commission. Nuw, the trade 
would be lessened from the reduction in 
the price of tea, and the payments the 
Chinese had to make to us would diminish 
the power of purchasing. There were 
also other circumstances to be taken into 
the account of far greater moment, and 
deserving the most serious consideration of 
both the House and the Government. We 
were completely superseded in the article of 
common woollens by Russia, which could 
supply them by oak cheaper than we could 
—while domestic cloth could be furnished 
both to India and China at a cheaper rate 
by the Americans than they could by our- 
selves; for the Americans were at this 
moment successfully competing with our 
last year’s lowest prices of domestic cottons 
in Caleutta and Bombay, although they 
paid an extra import duty there; there- 
fore, the trade now engaged in was a 
speculative trade, occasioned by the cheap- 
ness of the raw material, and the low value 
of money, and not by any legitimate de- 
mand, and therefore he thought that it 
would oceasion loss to the parties concerned 
in it, and be of no benefit to the country. 
With reference to what had fallen from 
the right hon, Gentleman, the Member 
for Kent, as to the prior claim of the land- 
lords to protection, because they had to 
make settlements on their daughters, surely 
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he could not be serious; the right hon, 
Gentleman ought not to forget that they 
all had daughters as well as himself. 
Surely, that was not an argument for up- 
holding the Corn-laws. There had been 
only one other noticeable speech on the 
other side, upon the subject of an indivi- 
dual right to protection, and that was the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government. He was sorry 
to find so much sophistry in that speech 
upon a subject of such a serious nature. 
He would, with the leave of the House, 
take the right hon. Baronet’s grounds 
seriatim, and endeavour, by a little com- 
mon sense to unrobe them of their super- 
ficial clothing. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman said, that the tithe was a 
burthen that gave the landed interest a 
claim to protection. Now, surely the 
tithe had from time immemorial belonged 
to the Church. All the land that had been 
purchased, had been purchased subject to 
tithe. How that could give a right to 
protection, he could not understand. Now, 
there were the rates, He acknowledged 
that the rates were a burthen upon the 
land, to a certain extent, but when, as had 
been stated on the opposite benches that 
night, it was recollected the much larger 
number employed in agriculture than in 
manufactures, it would be found that it 
was a burthen, but not an exclusive bur- 
then; every class was subject to rates. 
He himself paid 300/. a-year poor rates, 
Then there was the malt-tax—now how 
that could be a burthen upon the land, he 
could not understand. If ever there was 
a tax that was completely paid by the con- 
sumer, it was the malt-tax, aud if that 
tax were repealed to-morrow, the price of 
harley would not vary a fraction, being 
really regulated by the import duty and 
crop, The right hon. Baronet bad made 
a comparison between the malt tax anda 
tax imposed upon cotton, and had said 
that the latter would be objectionable, 
although it would be paid by the consumer ; 
that was true, but did not the right hon. 
Baronet recollect that a great proportion 
of the cotton manufactured was exported, 
to be consumed abroad, and must compete 
with foreign labour? Then there was the 
burthen of the poor, who were sometimes 
returned from the manufacturing districts 
to the agricultural districts, by superan- 
nuation, or illness, or want of employment. 
He admitted that that was a burthen, but 
what was that to be put against 50,000 ,000/. 
per annum, the amount the Janded inter- 
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est acquired from the Corn-laws more 
than the amount which a free-trade and 
continental prices would give them? He 
admitted that that sum was not lost to the 
country, it did not go out of the country, 
but he would tell them what was done 
with it. It was taken from industry and 
given to idleness—and no man could say 
that that was a principle of justice or of 
christianity. The right hon, Baronet 
had said that the Corn-law in 1836 had 
not prevented prosperity, and that the pre- 
sent distress was owing, not to the Corn- 
laws, but to diminished power of consump- 
tion. He admitted that the distress was 
owing to diminished power of consumption ; 
but the right hon. Baronet ought to have 
gone a step further, and have told them 
to what that diminished power of consump- 
tion was owing. He believed that the 
right hon. Baronet knew the cause, and 
he would convict him out of his own mouth, 
for at the close of the last Session he had 
said, that he could produce temporary 
prosperity by an issue of one pound notes ; 
and he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that by such means a temporary 
prosperity might be produced, and also 
that it would be very temporary. That 
assertion was uncalled for, and he could 
hardly tell what could have made the right 
hon. Baronet volunteer such a statement. 
If he knew how to produce a temporary 
state of prosperity by depreciating the value 
of the circulation, he ought to devise 
means of making that temporary prosperity 
permanent. He begged to remind the 
House, that he had not the slightest shade 
of party feeling in his composition, neither 
had he any prejudice against the right 
hon. Baronet’s person or Government ; but 
differing from him as he did, in opinion, 
upon many very important subjects, he, as 
a Member of that House, and the repre- 
sentative of a large constituency,—and, 
he was sorry to have to say, although a 
very intelligent, yet a very miserable con- 
stituency—he was in the habit of taking 
cognizance of every thing that came before 
the House, and, he hoped the House consi- 
dered, in as gentlemanly 2 manner as was 
possible. He was not in the House the 
night the budget was brought forward, 
and he trusted hon. Members would ex- 
cuse him if he did just allude to it. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had last year spoken 
very sanguinely of the result of this year's 
financial proceeds, and the House ought, 
in considering the budget, to look at his 
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expectations and intentions; but those 
expectations had not been realised. If it 
had not been for a property-tax, which 
brought in 1,500,000. more than calcu- 
lated upon, and the duties on corn, which 
brought into the exchequer 1,300,000/., 
and the China money 500,000/., the reve. 
nue would indeed have been miserably 
deficient. There were two ways of being 
deceived—one by others, another by your. 
self, the latter being much the most inju. 
rious. He thought the right hon. Baronet 
had deceived himself, and he thought the 
budget of this year proved it. How often, 
during the last two years, had he cautioned 
the House not to look at the black side of 
things! How often had he come down, 
and acknowledged his disappointment that 
no improvement or reaction took place! 
And only in the last budget, he had 
said he would be careful how he ex. 
pressed himself sanguinely again, after 
the lesson he had lately had; and yet 
the House was called upon to expect 
great things from those who had so con. 
stantly and entirely deceived them. He 
never found the anticipations Govern- 
ment realised, and he had been listening 
to their sanguine declarations for the last 
twenty-five years. If they spoke truly, 
they would do what they never did before. 
He did not see the slightest probability of 
improvement in the condition of the people 
—everything looked black and miserable. 
There was an increase of crime—less 
labour—every nation competing success- 
fully with the manufacturers of this coun- 
try—and with all this, an increase of 
population. They had been told, and most 
correctly, by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
that three millions of bullion had already 
been sent from this country to America, 
and that if the Corn-laws were repealed, 
there would be a much greater drain. He 
quite agreed with this statement. It was 
a great mistake to suppose that a free- 
trade in corn would immediately produce 
an increased export of manufactures. The 
first payment would be made in the article 
which paid best to export, and that would 
be bullion to such an extent, that the 
bank would be forced to contract the cir- 
culation, and reduce our prices even much 
lower that at present. Then we should 
have increased exports without profits or 
remuneration ; the Americans having once 
determined upon having gold and silver 
money, had acted very shrewdly in increas 
ing their import duties, for by that plao 
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only could they get it ; they not only were | 
taking our bullion, but they would take | 
much more, for we must have their pro- | 
duce. Yet, in the face of all this, up | 
starts the hon. Member for Bath, and says 
it is a mere chimera to expect free-trade | 
to cause an export of gold. He had been | 
forty years in business. He had a fair | 
opportunity of understanding business—_ 
manufacturing and mercantile, He con- | 
gratulated himself on having a habit of | 
looking at things as they were; yet in} 
this House, and in whatever company he | 
went, out of it, everybody seemed to know | 
his business better than he did himself. ' 
Every doctor, every parson, and every | 
lawyer, knew the principles and routine of , 


| 


business better than he did, who had» 
worked hard at it for nearly forty years. | 
The hon. Member for Bath had stated a' 
great many things which nobody else be- | 
lieved or would agree to. He had said last | 


year, on the Property-tax debate, that | 
neither credit nor secrecy were of any 


| 


importance to a tradesman. He might | 
practise very successfully in other courts, 
but he felt certain he never would succeed | 
in the court of commerce. There appeared | 
something mavellously strange in the word | 
circulation ; for he having lately acci- | 
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laws or not, their estates would be taken 
from them, and given to others. 


Mr. Cobden said: I think we may 
fairly consider the speech of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham as an episode in 
this debate. I was going to remark that 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and by many 
upon this side of the House, although we 
have had five nights’ debate, the question 
proposed by the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton has been scarcely touched, 
that is, how far you are justified in main- 
taining a law, which restricts the supply 
of food to the people of this country. In 
supporting the present Corn-law, you sup- 
port a law which inflicts scarcity on the 
people. You do that, or you do nothing. 
You cannot operate in any way by this 
law, but by inflicting scarcity on the peo- 
ple. Entertain that proposition, and you 
cannot escape it, and if it is true, how 
many of you will dare to vote for the con- 
tinuance of the present law? You cannot 
enhance the price of corn, or any other 
article, but by restricting the supply. Are 
you justified in doing this, for the pur- 
pose of raising your prices? Without at- 
tributing motives to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, [ tell them, and they may rely 
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Shall I tell you the reasen? Because the 
present condition of the farmers and la- 
bourers of this country is the severest 
condemnation of the Corn-laws that can 
possibly be produced. During the whole 
operation of this law, or during that time 
when prices were highest under this law, 
the condition of the agricultural labourers 
was at the worst. [Criesof“ No.”] An 
hon. Gentleman opposite says ‘‘ No.” 
Has he looked at the state of pauperism 
of this country in the last return which 
was laid before the House? There he will 
find that up to Lady-day, 1840, the pro- 
portion of paupers in the different coun- 
ties in this country showed that the ten 
which stood highest in the list were ten of 
the purely agricultural counties, and that 
after your law had for three years main- 
tained corn at 67s. per quarter. If any- 
thing could have benefitted the labourer, 
it should have been three years of high 
prices, and after trade had suffered the 
greatest depression in consequence of 
vour law. Ifthe agricultural labourer had 
not prospered up to the year 1840, what 
has been his condition since? The returns 
of pauperism show an increase in the 
number of the poor; and what is the 
present condition of the labourer in the 
agricultural districts? Is not crime in- 
creasing in the same proportion as pau- 
perism has increased? { heard it stated, 
that the actual returns of your petty ses- 
sions and your assizes furnish no criterion 
as to the state of demoralization in your 
districts; nay, 1 heard that such was the 
extent of petty pilfering and crime, that 
you are obliged to wink at it, or you 
would not be able to carry out the busi- 
ness of your criminal courts. [* No, no.”] 
I heard that both in Somersetshire and in 
Wiltshire, [*‘* No, no.”] Hon. Gentlemen 
may cry, *‘ No, no,” but there is an in- 
telligent audience outside which knows 
that I am stating the truth. And what 
are the crimes these poor people are 
brought up for? Why, one old woman 
for stealing sticks of the value of 14d. was 
sentenced to a fine of 15s. Another case 
was a charge for stealing turnip tops; and 
at Chichester an individual had been con- 
victed of stealing mould from the Duke of 
Richmond. Such was the state of poverty 
and distress, that they were glad to steal 
the very earth. Again, what was the fact 
urged by the hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr. Bankes) in extenuation of the con- 
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he allowed them to gather up the sticks 
which were blown from the trees in his 
park. It was brought forward as a proof 
of the hon. Member’s benevolence that he 
allowed his labourers to gather the crows’ 
nests which were blown from the trees; 
and what does all this argue? Why, it 
argues that which you cannot deny, 
namely, that the agricultural peasantry of 
this country are in a state of the deepest 
suffering at this moment, and that if there 
has been any benefit from the Corn-laws, 
they at least have not derived one particle 
of a share of it. I now come to the 
farmer, and I ask how it is that you who 
support this law have not adduced the 
case of the farmer? Are there no farmers’ 
friends present who will state his condi. 
tion? You know that his capital is wasting 
away—that he cannot employ his labour. 
ers—and why? Because that money which 
should go to pay them is absorbed in your 
rents. [‘ No, no.”] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite cry “ No, no,” but the farmers 
of this country will corroborate me, and 
that you well know. Does the hon, and 
gallant Member for Sussex (Colonel 
Wyndham) say “No”? If so, I leave 
the farmers of Sussex to say whether I am 
uttering the truth or not. [Colonel Wynd. 
ham: ‘Go to Sussex.”] The hon. and 
gallant Member tells me to go to Sussex, 
I mean to do so, and perhaps the hon. and 
gallant Member will meet me there. Now, 
I want to ask what benefit the farmer ever 
derived from the Corn-laws? I have asked 
the question of hundreds, nay thousands of 
farmers, and as [ am now in the presence 
of landlords, I ask it of you. I ask you 
to go back to the Corn-law of 1815. 
What was the object of the Corn-law of 
1815? Why, to keep up the price of 
wheat at 80s. per quarter. Did it produce 
that effect? No, for in 1822, seven years 
afterwards wheat was sold as low as 42s,, 
and yet your agents and valuers valued to 
your tenants upon the calculation that they 
would get 80s. per quarter for their wheat. 
You cannot deny that? And what was 
the consequence? Why, in 1822, the 
farmers were ruined by hundreds, and 
thousands. One newspaper in Norwich 
contained 120 advertisements of the sale 
of stock in one day. The farmers then 
came to ask you for another law. You 
appointed committees, you went through 
the farce of inquiring into agricultural 
distress, and you passed another law, that 
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rotection to secure them 64s, per quarter 
for their wheat ; and then, again, the red- 
tape men went about to value your farms 
on the calculation that the price obtained 
would be 64s, Another seven years 
elapsed, and then wheat was selling at 
36s. Then came general distress again, 
and an application for a fresh committee, 
You gave them another act; and I now 
come to the act passed in 1841 by the 
tight hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vyernment, and now the farmers are again 
distressed, and blame the right hon, Ba- 
ronet for deceiving them, [* No, xo.”] 
They do blame, and they are justified in 
blaming the right hon. Baronet, and I will 
tell you why. The right hon. Baronet in 
the speech in which he proposed that law, 
said that he intended it to give to the 
farmer, as far as legislation could give it, 
56s, per quarter for his corn. Now, the 
right hon. Baronet will remember that I 
called his attention at the time to that 
point. I saw the importance of it then, 
and I see it now, and I wish the House 
to see clearly how the matter stands, The 
tight hon. Baronet said, that on taking a 
comprehensive view of the cost of produc- 
tion and the then state of the country, he 
thought if he could secure the farmer a 
price not rising higher than 58s. nor going 
lower than 54s,, that these were about the 
prices the farmer ought to obtain. It is 
true, that afterwards, in the course of the 
same speech, the right hon. Baronet said, 
that no legislation could secure that 
rice. Now, I do not charge the right 
on, Baronet with intending to deceive 
the farmers, I do not attribute motives to 
the right hon. Baronet; but this I do say, 
that in dealing with plain and simple men, 
men accustomed to straightforward and 
intelligible language, this was calculated, 
however intended, to mislead the farmers 
in their calculations. But it was a most 
convenient thing for the landlords to go 
to the tenant with a promise to secure him 
56s. per quarter for his wheat; and it was 
very convenient for the right hon. Baronet 
to say, at the same time, that though the 
law purports to give you 56s, per quarter, 
still | have not the power to secure it to 
you. And now, what is the price? 45s. 
or 46s,, instead of 56s. The right hon, 
Baronet distinctly says now, he never in- 
ter ded to maintain the price, and that he 
could not maintain it. Now, then, I ask, 
what is this legislation for? 1 ask what 
i" means?—what it has meant from 1815 
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downwards? I will not say what the 
motives of its promoters have been; but 
the effect has been one continued juggle 
played off upon the farmers, enabling the 
landlords to obtain artificial rents, which, 
being paid out of the farmer’s capital, oc- 
casions loss to him, while the landlords 
are enabled to profit by it owing to the 
competition among tenants for farms. We 
will not separate this night until we have 
a perfect understanding of what you do 
propose to do for the farmer. I ask the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, when he talks 
of the prices which the farmers should 
obtain, whether he can prevent wheat 
from falling as low as 36s.?—whether he 
can ensure it from falling as low as 30s. ? 
As the right hon. Gentleman says nothing, 
I will assume that this House cannot 
secure to the farmer a price of even 30s. 
per quarter, Let this go forth; let there 
be, if you please, no ambiguity upon the 
point—no more deception ; let the farmer 
perfectly understand that his prosperity 
depends upon that of his customers—that 
the insane policy of this House has been 
to ruin his customers, and that acts of 
Parliament to keep up prices are mere 
frauds to put rents into the landlords’ 
pockets, and enable him to juggle his 
tenants. Now, we shall soon be able to 
dispose of some other sophistries upon the 
Corn-laws, We are told that the Corn- 
laws are intended to compensate certain 
parties for excessive burthens, That is to 
say, that the landowners, who have had 
the absolute command of the legislature 
of the country, and who, to a late period, 
did not permit a man to vote unless he 
swore he was a_ land-owner,— have 
been such disinterested angels (for no 
human beings would do as much) as to 
lay excessive burthens upon their own 
shoulders; and when they found it neces- 
sary to re-adjust taxation and relieve 
themselves, they do it by passing a Corn- 
law, and then come forward and confess 
that the law is inoperative. Now, in the 
first place, [ say that the disinterestedness 
of the landlords in this instance surpasses 
all human perfection; it is perfectly an- 
gelical. But, unfortunately, the contrary 
to the proposition of excessive burthens 
falling on land is so notorious that to say 
a word upon the subject would be a work 
of supererogation. Let a copy of the 
statutes be sent, if it were possible, to 
another planet, without one word of com- 
ment, ey the inhabitants of that sphere 
2 
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would at once say, “ These laws were 
passed by landlords.” The partiality of 
your legislation is notorious; but, if you 
had been really so disinterested, is it not 
likely, when you found out your real con- 
dition, that you would have put taxation 
fairly upon the shoulders of the people, 
instead of substituting a clumsy law, 
which you admit does not reimburse you 
at all? Now we come to another view of 
this question. We have the confessions 
of the right hon. Baronet the Paymaster 
of the Forces, (Sir E, Knatchbull), and 
of the hon. Member for Wiltshire, (Mr. 
Benett,) the one to the effect that the 
Corn-law goes to pay marriage settlements, 
and the other that it goes to pay mort- 
gages. Now, if it goes to pay these, how 
can it pay the farmer? And if you can’t 
insure the operation of the law, if after 
you have passed it you are obliged to con- 
fess that you cannot insure its operation, 
why, then, who pays the dowries and the 
settlements? Why, in that case, they 
must be paid out of the pockets of the 
farmers. You bave confessed that a law 
cannot secure prices, but as mortgages 
and settlements are paid, then I say that 
you have confessed that the money comes 
from the farmers, and surely this is suffi- 
cient to account for their distress. I con- 
tend, then, that if this law creates a profit 
at all, that profit passes into rent. And 
this proposition rests on more than the 
admission of the Paymaster of the Forces, 
or of the hon. Member for Wiltshire. We 
have other acknowledgments of the fact 
coming from still higher authority. See 
a transaction of Mr. Gladstone, of Fasque, 
in Kincardineshire, of which I have an 
account in a paper in my pocket. Mr, 
Gladstone was applied to to reduce his 
rents, and he writes a letter to his agent 
telling him, and his confession is worth 
something, as coming from a prudent and 
sagacious merchant, telling him that he 
did not look at the alteration in the Corn- 
law as calculated to reduce prices, and 
that consequently he did not feel himself 
bound to reduce his rents. Now this is a 
clear admission that the benefit from the 
law goes into the shape of rent. But this 
is not all! There is his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond. The other day he was 


visiting his tenants in Scotland, dining 
with them, and looking over his estates, 
and in one of his speeches he told them, 
whilst speaking of the alteration in the 
Corn-law, that he was not the man to 
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hold his tenants to any bargain they had 
made under circumstances which had 
been altered, and that if they wished it 
he was willing that they should throw up 
their leases and return their farms into his 
hands. Now what does that amount to? 
Why, merely that the Corn-law influences 
the rent! It means that or nothing; 
although I must say such a speech shows 
very little care for the farmer, who per- 
haps a dozen years ago purchased stock 
and went into his farm, and is now told, 
when probably the price of his stock has 
fallen 40 per cent., that if he pleases he 
may sell off, leave his farm, retire from 
his connexion with the noble Duke, and 
get another landlord where he may. All 
this shows, then, that if the Corn-law 
operates to cause a profit at all, it also 
operates to put that profit into the pockets 
of the landlord. Now do not suppose 
that | wish to deprive you of your rents; 
I wish you to have your rents; but what 
I say is, don’t come here to raise them 
by Legislative enactments. I think you 
may have as good rents without a Corn- 
law as with it, and what I say is this, that 
when you come here to reise the price of 
corn under the pretence of helping the 
farmer and the farm labourer, whilst in 
reality you are only going to help your- 
selves, then, I say, you are neither dealing 
fairly by the farmer, nor yet by the coun- 
try at large; and, mind me, this is just 
the position in which you stand with the 
country. You have deceived the farmers, 
and, feeling that you have deceived them, 
they have a right to ask, how you intend 
to benefit them ?--nay, more, they have 
a right to inquire into your rentals, and 
find out how you have benefitted your- 
selves. [‘ Oh, oh!”] Yes, I say they 
heve a right to inquire into your rentals. 
[Laughter.] The hon. Member for Sus- 
sex (Col, Wyndham) laughs, and truly 
it would be laughable enough were he 
to come to me to inquire into the profits 
of my business; but, then, he should re- 
member that I do not ask for a law to 
enhance the profits of my business, He, 
on the contrary, is the strenuous sup- 
porter of a law which, in its effect—what- 
ever may be its intention—benefits his 
own class and no other class whatever. 
This language, I dare say, is new to the 
House. I dare say it is strange and un- 
expected in this place; but it is the lan- 
guage I am accustomed to use on this 
subject out of doors, and I do not wish to 
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say anything behind your backs that I am 
not prepared to say before your faces. 
And here let me ask what progress has 
been made in rents? Since 1793 rents 
in this country have doubled. I have 
returns in my pocket sent in by the clergy 
of Scotland, from which it appears that 
the rental of that country has increased 
in the same time three-fold. [Hear.] In 
England rents have not increased to that 
extent; but I can say with safety that 
they have more than doubled; [ Hear, 
hear ;] and there is something beyond even 
this. You have had a considerable ad- 
vance in rents since 1828, There has 
been a great rise since that year. I hold 
in my hand a return of the rents of the 
corporation lands of the city of Lincoln 
since 1828. I see the hon. Member for 
Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp) in his place. 
Now, I have a return of the property of 
the city corporation, it is nearly all agri- 
cultural property, and I find that that 
rental has increased 50 per cent. since 
the year 1829. Now, I do not say that 
the whole rental of the kingdom has in- 
creased in the same proportion, but I do 
say that we have a right to inquire what 
is the increase in that rental. [Colonel 
Sibthorp.—* But I won’t tell you.”] The 
hon. Member for Lincoln says he won't 
tell me; but I will tell him that nothing 
is so easy as to learn the history of rents 
in this country, for there is scarcely a 
village in England in which there is not 
some old man who can tell what was the 
price of land in his parish through many 
succeeding years. I say it is the business 
of the farmer and the poor labourer to 
know the progress which rents have made 
since the Corn-law passed, and if they 
find that whilst in the one case they are 
losing all their capital, and in the other 
their condition is deteriorating, and they are 
obliged to put up with a potatoe diet; if they 
find, F say, that whilst this has been going 
on, rents have increased and are increas- 
ing, then I contend, they will have a proof 
that this law was passed for the landlords, 
and that it operates for their benefit and 
their benefit only. I know that this is a sore 
subject ; but Iam bound to make it known 
that this is not the only way in which you 
have profited by political delusions. I will 
now show you another view of the ques- 
tion. You have made the Corn-law the 
subject of political outcry in the counties. 
You have made it a Church and State 
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made the farmers your stepping-stones to 
political power. And for what has this 
been done? I will take the last general 
election. At the last election the * farm- 
ers’ friends” were running through the 
country, and with the purest and most 
disinterested intentions, no doubt, were 
making all sorts of promises to the agri- 
culturists. ‘* Well,” said the hon. Mem- 
ber, “ well there they are.” There they 
are, some of them sitting on the Treasury 
Bench. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government (Sir R. Peel), he 
made a speech at Tamworth as “ the 
farmers’ friend.” The hon. Member for 
Essex (Sir John Tyrell) says he quoted it 
repeatedly, but I don’t think he quotes it 
now. As for the right hon. Baronet, 
however, with all his ability, and with his 
thirty years’ Parliamentary experience, he 
might probably have obtained the situa- 
tion he now holds whatever might have 
been the circumstances of the time. The 
post was due to him, perhaps, for his 
talents; so of him I shall say no more 
just now. But there is another right hon. 
Baronet very near him; I mean the Pay- 
master of the Forces (Sir E. Knatchbull). 
There is no disturbing force in him. The 
right hon. Member is the “ farmers’ 
friend.” There he sits. O I was struck 
the other night at the fervour with which 
the hon. Member for Wallingford (Mr. 
Blackstone) apostrophised this ‘* farmers’ 
friend,” when, with clasped hands and 
uplifted eyes, he said, ‘*,O if the Paymas- 
ter of the Forces were himself again! A 
few years back he would not have treated 
the farmer so.” [Cries of ‘‘ Question.”] 
Question! ay, it is not a very pleasant 
one, certainly; but itis the question. I 
don’t complain of the Paymaster of the 
Forces; I have no reason. He has made 
a speech which is more to the point, which 
is better calculated to serve the cause than 
anything that has occurred in this debate, 
excepting, perhaps, his own explanation. I 
don’t complain of him; I pass on. There 
is a noble Duke (Duke of Newcastle) who 
is a “‘ farmers’ friend,” and he has a son 
(Lord Lincoln) in the woods and forests. 

The noble Lord, I dare say, performs his 
duty efficiently ; but [ want to show the 

farmers of England—of whom there is not 

one genuine specimen in this House— 

who they are who profit by this law. 

Well, then, there is a noble Duke (Buck- 

ingham) who is the “* farmers’ friend” par 
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of rank already. He has no son requir- 
ing a place under Government. But one 
prize he had not, and that he soon ob- 
tained—I mean the blue ribband. Now, 
these are but the outward and visible signs 
of the gains of this triumph; but whilst 
all this patrotiage, and all these honours 
have been showered on the “ farmers’ 
friends,” what have the farmers got them- 
selves ? [Cries of ** Question.”] You think 
this is not the question, but I can 
tell you we have no hope of the sal- 
vation of the country but by showing 
the farmers how you have cajoled them. 
You taught the farmers to believe, that if 
they elected you, their “ friends” to Par- 
liament, you would speedily repay them 
for their trouble. They allowed them- 
selves to be driven to the poll by their 
landlords who raised this cry; they be- 
lieved the landlords could by act of Par- 
liament keep up the price of corn, Will 
you now confess that you cannot? You 
have confessed by your silence that you 
cannot guarantee the farmer even 39s. a 
quarter. That delusion is atan end. How 
is it now, that the farmers cannot carry 
on their business, without political inter- 
meddling, like other people? ‘* Throw the 
land out of cultivation” by removing the 
Corn-law! who say that? The worst 
farmers in the country. The landlords, 
rather, of the worst farmed land. Who 
tell us that the land will not be thrown 
out of cultivation? The landlords of the 
best farmed land. I put one prophecy 
* against the other. (I donot think we have 
anything to do with them). Let the 
question be decided as are other matters, 
by competition. I object to your pre- 
teuces for keeping up the price of corn. 
Those who are most rampant for protec- 
tion are the landlords, I repeat, of the 
worst farmed land, the Members for Wilts, 
Dorset, Bucks, Somersetshire, and Devon- 
shire—the worst farming in the kingdom ; 
and why is it so? Not because the tenants 
are inferior to those elsewhere—English- 
men are much the same anywhere; but 
the reason is there are political landlords, 
—men who will not give their tenants a 
tenure, but with a view to general elections. 
[No.] You say, ** No,” but I will prove 
it. Go into the country yourselves, and 
where you find the best farmed land, there 
you find the longest leases. The Lothians, 
Northumberland, Norfolk, Livcoln, [Co- 
lonel Sibthorp : ‘*No,no.”] What, no leases 
in Lincolnshire ? [Colonel Sibthorp: “ Not 
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long leases.”] Exactly; I mentioned Lin. 
coln last as being nearer south. Well, 
on the estates of the Duke of Northam. 
berland, for example, you will find no 
long leases, and the worst farming; and 
you will find with long leases good farm. 
ing even in the midst of bad—and vice 
versa. This is unpalatable of course, 
[‘* It is not true.”] Hon. Gentlemen say 
itis not true. I ask them if they expect 
farmers to farm well without long leases? 
Can you really expect tenants to lay out 
capital in draining and improvements 
without long leases? I should feel insulted 
if any body offered me a farm, expecting 
me to lay out money without the security 
of a lease. What is the language of the 
farmers themselves? You must not treat 
them now as if they believed you “ the 
farmers’ friends.” Did you hear the peti- 
tion I presented from Dorsetshire, agreed 
to at a meeting of 3,000 farmers and 
others, and signed by the chairman, a 
landholder, for the total repeal of the 
Corn-laws? This could not be treated as 
a farmer’s question, We will have it put 
upon a proper footing from this very night. 
The Corn-law, if it does anything, raises 
rents. I do not come here to tell you it 
does so. I do not think you understand 
your own interests. But I know this, 
that you inflict the greatest possible 
amount of evil upon the manufacturing 
and mercantile community, and do no 
good to either the farmer, or the farmer's 
labourer. It may be a very unpalatable 
question ; but what, I ask, are the terms 
which you wish to make on the new law 
with your tenants? I do not like the lan- 
guage I have heard upon the subject from 
landowners. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R, Peel) said, the protection had been te- 
duced; but I have heard little talk, at 
least in public, about reducing rents, How- 
ever, I have heard a great deal about the 
farmers ‘** improving, and curtailing their 
expenses.” What says the Member for 
Worcestershire (Mr. Barneby) ? 

“T have been in Yorkshire, and the worst 
land there produces as much as the best in this 
country.” 

What, again, was the language of a 
noble Earl (Verulam) at St. Alban’s ? 


“ You must no longer sit before your doors 
with your pipes in your mouths, and drinking 
your ale, but you must at once bestir youl 
selves.” 


What said the Member for Somerset 
shire (Mr. Miles), who sometimes ap- 
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ears here in the character of the “ farm- 
mers’ friend ?” that 

“Tn Scotland they have double our crops, 
and that this might be secured in this country 
by improved husbandry.” 

Now, this is not fair language on the 
part of landowners to farmers ; for if pro- 
tection be reduced, the farmers have a 
right to reduced rents; and if not, let us 
hear what is the intention of the Corn- 
law? We have heard a great deal of 
ambiguity, during the debate, from the 
right hon. Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Gladstone), but we have 
not yet heard what the Corn-law and the 
tariff have done. At one time we hear 
an avowal of reduced prices; next (like 
putting forward one foot, and then with- 
drawing it, and advancing the other to 
erase the foot-trace) we hear that credit 
was not taken for that. This might not 
be intended, but it certainly is calculated 
to deceive the farmers. But the right 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘* Whether the tariff 
has reduced prices or not, prices had been 
reduced; and there had been’ no reason 
to complain.” This sort of ambiguity is 
not the way now to deal with the farmers. 
Gentlemen must not regard this as a battle 
between the farmers and the manufac- 
turers, We propose to make good friends 
with the farmers. Yes; we are their best 
friends, their only friends, their best cus- 
tomers, and I can tell you this, they are 
beginning to be sick of the political dents 
lords. There’s a small section of this 
House now setting themselves up as the 
real farmers’ friends, upon the ruins of the 
old friendship; and I can say this, that so 
badly have they been treated, that they 
are now inclined to suspect even these new 
friends; and they say, ‘‘ What are they 
after? Don’t you think they want to get 
up a party? Ben’t they wishing to make 
themselves troublesome to the Minister, 
that he may fancy it worth while to offer 
them something ?” The farmers are now 
disposed to distrust every body who pro- 
mises them anything ; and the reason they 
are ready to look on us with friendly eyes 
is, that we never promised them anything. 
We tell them distinctly that legislation 
can do nothing for them. It is a fraud. 
They must never allow bargaining for 
leases and rents to be mixed up with po- 
litics. They must deal with their land- 
lords as with their wheelwrights and 
sadlers, with a view to business and busi- 
ness alone. I am fully aware that I have 
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said more than may be quite agreeable to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I think it is 
but fair to exculpate ourselves from the 
imputations that have been cast upon us 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
and the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, that we are seeking for a monopoly 
for ourselves, as well as to deprive others 
of their monopoly. Now, what I have to 
say is this, we want no monopoly; and 
this I know, that the moment I go 
amongst the farmers, and say we are for 
a free trade in coffee, in sugar, in manu- 
factures, in everything, then the farmers 
like honest and just men as they are, at 
once exclaim, ‘* That is right, that is fair!” 
Now I only say this, but I complain of 
something else. There was a singular 
evasion of the question by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) when he talked of 
colonial maufactures and colonial produce, 
and mixed them up with the corn ques- 
tion. Now, what we want is a free trade in 
everything. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man amalgamated duties for the purposes 
of protection, and duties for the purposes 
of revenue; and he would have it be- 
lieved that we could not carry free trade 
without interfering with the Custom- 
house duties. Now, we do not want to 
touch her Majesty at all by what we do. 
We do not want to touch duties simply 
for revenue; but we want to prevent 
certain parties from having a revenue 
which is of benefit to themselves, but of 
advantage to none else. On the contrary, 
what we seek for is the improvement of 
her Majesty’s revenue. What we wish to 
gain is that improvement. We say that 
your monopoly gives you a temporary 
advantage, a temporary, not a perma- 
nent advantage, and that you thereby 
cripple the resouces of the revenue. 
What is the amount of all these protecting 
duties? The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the Herculean task of sweeping away 
the protecting duties. I this morning 
went through the whole of those revenue 
returns, and how much do you think they 
amounted to? Totwo millions per annum, 
and this included the timber duties, 
and every other article to which you for 
your own views give protection. This is the 
entire question. What is, I ask, the diffi- 
culty of abolishing protecting duties on 
manufactures? How much do they pro- 
duce tothe Customs? Less than 350,000. 
a year. Then, the right hon. Gentlemav 
has spoken of the cotton trade. How 
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much is paid, think you, for the protection 
of cotton goods? By the last returns, 
8,150/. the year. There is no difficulty 
in a Prime Minister, in a Minister of ca- 
pacious mind, of enlarged views, of one 
whose genius leads him to deal with some- 
thing better than caviare and other trifling 
articles; such a Minister would, I say, 
find no difficulty in sweeping away the 
protecting duties, Then, the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of subverting the whole 
of our colonial system. What does he 
mean by subverting the whole of our co- 
lonial system? We do profess to subvert 
the colonial monopolies. It is true that 
we would do that; but that is not sub- 
verting the colonial system. What we 
would do must benefit the revenue and 
not injure. The equalization of the duty 
on sugar would increase the revenue, as 
it has been proved by Mr. M‘Gregor, to 
an amount of not less than 3,000,000/. a 
year. Take away the monopoly and you 
benefit the revenue. You might, too, do 
the same with coffee. You might increase 
the revenue to the amount of 300,000/. a 
year by the equalization of the duty on 
coffee. Would it be an injury to the colo- 


nies that you left them to all the enjoy- 


ments of a free trade? Where is the 
value of our possessions if they are not 
able to supply us with articles as cheap 
and as good as they come from other 
countries? Why they pay us the same 
price for our cottons as other countries, 
and no more. If they cannot supply us 
with sugar, surely they can supply us with 
something else. There can, then, be no 
difficulty in the way of the Exchequer of 
carrying the principle of free-trade. I 
want the Anti Corn-law League to be 
known as the Free Trade League. I 
know that hon. Gentlemen opposite think 
that all we want to do is to take away the 
corn monopoly. The public mind is urged 
on by us against that key-stone in the 
arch of monopoly; but I can tell hon 
Gentlemen opposite, that that organiza- 
tion never will be dispersed until there is 
a total abrogation of every monopoly. 
There has been a great deal of talk of free 
trade being theoretically, and in the ab- 
stract, right. Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman know what that would lead to? If 
free trade be theoretically right—if it is 
as old as truth itself, why is it not applic- 
able to the state and circumstances of this 
country? What! truth not applicable ; 
then there must be something very false 
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in your system, if truth cannot harmonise 
with it. Our object is to make you con. 
form to truth, by making you dispense 
with your monopolies, and bringing your 
legislation within the bounds of justice, 
I thank you for the admission that we have 
a true cause, and armed with the truth of 
that cause I appeal to the friends of hu- 
manity, I appeal to those on the other 
side who profess and practise benevolence, 
I appeal to certain Members on the other 
side of the House, and I appeal especially 
to a certain noble Lord (Lord Ashley), and 
I ask him can he carry out his schemes of 
benevolence if he votes for any restriction 
on the supply of the people’s food. If he 
should vote against the present motion, I 
ask him, will not he and his friends be 
viewed with suspicion in the manufac- 
turing districts? We often hear a great 
deal about charity, but what have we todo 
with charity? Yes, I say, what have we 
to do with charity in this House? The 
people ask for justice and not charity, 
We are bound to deal out justice; how 
can charity be dealt out to an entire na- 
tion? Where a nation were the recipients 
it were difficult to imagine who could be 
the donors. I, therefore, exhort the advo. 
cates of religion, the advocates of educa- 
tion, the friends of moral and physical 
improvement, to reflect upon the votes 
which they are about to give. I ask, what 
will the country say if such Members, 
patching up a measure of detail, are found 
voting in the approaching division against 
the motion of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton? I call upon them, there- 
fore, to separate themselves from those 
with whom they are accustomed to act, 
unless they are prepared to lose all the 
influence which they have laboured so hard 
to acquire in the manufacturing districts. 
I call upon them to support the present 
measure if they hope to be useful. There 
are 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 of people 
without wheaten bread. If the people 
continue to descend in the scale of 
physical comfort, and to eat potatoes, 
the hope of moral improvement which the 
friends of humanity indulge, must be al- 
together disappointed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Tradesaid, that the importation of 600,000 
quarters of wheat would be a national ca- 
lamity ; but how otherwise are the people 
to be supported? The Poor-law com- 
missioners told them that they must add 
a county as large as Warwick to the tet 
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ritorial extent of the country, or the po- 
pulation of the land must descend to a 
lower scale of food. They will go on 
multiplying, no scheme has yet been de- 
vised to stop that. You have attempted to 
bring down the population to the supply ; 
but the evil which you sought to inflict 
upon them has recoiled upon yourselves. 
I have now a word to say to the noble 
Lord,the Member for London. The noble 
Lord will not vote for this motion, he 
says he objects to the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, but prefers a fixed duty to the 
sliding-scale. Now, I think the noble 
Lord has not treated the great party on 
this side of the House, nor the country, 
well, in not stating explicitly the grounds 
on which he would retain any portion of 
this obnoxious law. He talked of the 
exclusive burthens to which he said the 
land was subject ; but he did not specify 
those burthens. I have the greatest re- 
spect for the noble Lord, but I venture to 
tell him that I think it is due to his own 
reputation, and to the party which ac- 
knowledges him for its leader, that he 
should distinctly state the grounds on 
which he advocates the imposition of a 
duty on the importation of corn. As far 
as [ know the feeling out of doors, what- 
ever may be the fate of the motion, how- 
ever small the numbers in its favour may 
be, it will not have the slightest effect 
upon the progress of public opinion on the 
question. The League will go on as they 
have hitherto done. In the course of our 
agitation we may probably dissolve Par- 
liaments and destroy Ministries, but still 
public opinion upon the subject cannot be 
checked by the division, whatever it may 
be, and if there be any force in truth and 
justice it will go on to an ultimate and not 
distant triumph. 

Colonel Sibthorp spoke amidst cries of 
“Divide.” He was understood to say 
that he had no wish to waste the time of 
the House, but he had a few words to say 
in reply to the hon. Member who had just 
satdown. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the prices paid for land in the 
county of Lincoln, and he saw by a local 
paper that the hon. Member threatened 
to pay a visit to the city which he had the 
honour to represent. He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that he had better make 
himself much better acquainted with facts 
before he presumed to go before the intelli- 
ge“t people he would meet there. He had 
the good fortune to possess property in five 
different counties, and he could assure the 
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hon. Gentleman that not one of his tenants 
held a farm upon any lease whatever, and 
never would; and he could further tell the 
hon. Gentleman that some of his tenants 
held thesameland which had been cultivated 
by their great grandfathers, and it had al- 
ways been held from year to year; and he 
could further assure him, that the whole 
of the tenants in the whole of the five 
counties collectively did not owe him 50/. 
The hon. Member might attempt to dis- 
seminate his poison among them, but he 
would find it a failure. The agitation was 
not carried on out of any kind feeling for 
any class, but rather to gratify the am- 
bition of a few, and to lead to their own 
aggrandizement, Many of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had sprung from nothing. 
What were they now giving in wages ? 
What did they do for the benefit of their 
workmen ? The farmer was happy if he was 
let alone. He would do more than many of 
the manufacturers, for he would contribute 
fairly to the exigencies of the state—he 
would revere his Sovereign, respect the 
laws, and maintain the intimate connexion 
between Church and State. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite and those who abetted 
them were filled with folly and humbug. 
They knew nothing of what they were 
eternally talking of, and the citizens he 
had the honour to represent were too 
cautious to be deceived by the machi- 
nations, fraud, deceit, and humbug of 
the hon. Member, or any of his clique. 
[Cries of * Divide.” 

Mr. M. Gibson would not occupy the 
time of the House for more than a few 
moments. His object in rising was to 
express the earnest wish of his constituents 
at Manchester, the metropolis of the manu- 
facturing district, that Pasthement would 
agree to abolish the system of protection, 
both as regarded manufactures and agricul- 
ture. He could make every allowance for 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government declining to carry into prac- 
tice the free-trade principles which he had 
professed. If he wanted any excuse for the 
right hon. Baronet he should find it in what 
had occurred that night. Who could blame 
the right hon. Baronet for not carrying out 
free-trade principles when the great com~ 
mercial town of Liverpool returned to that 
House a representative professing such 
anti-commercial sentiments as the hon. and 
gallant General (Sir H. Douglas)? Those 
sentiments struck at the very root of in- 
dustry. He, however, could tell the hon. 


and gallant Member, that a feeling in 
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favour of free-trade was = ing up in 
Liverpool ; some even of the old freemen 
had passed resolutions in favour of free- 
trade; and 42,000 inhabitants of the town 
had signed a petition to the same effect. 
The hon. and gallant Member’s speech was 
one of the most anti-commercial he had 
ever heard. An hon. Member of that side 
of the House had been blamed for stating 
that the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade had compared the landowners to 
sinecurist s; but there was nothing new in 
the comparison, for the Times paper had 
made it before. The Zimes stated, that 
the Corn-law extended the pension-list to 
the whole of the landed aristocracy. There 
was this difference between the two classes, 
however, it was known that the sinecurist 
got and enjoyed his money, but whilst the 
Corn-law worked incalculable mischief to 
commerce it was by no means certain that 
it benefitted the landowner or the farmer, 
in a correspondiug degree. As to the 
analogy between the vested interests of 
sinecurists and those of landowners, the 
former class appeared to occupy the most 
satisfactory position. There was this point 
in favour of the sinecurists, that Parlia- 
ment conferred the sinecures on them, 
while the landlords conferred their vested 
interests on themselves under the loud and 
energetic protest of the commercial and 
manufacturing classes of the community. 
It was not given by the free voice of 
the country. The commercial and manu- 
facturing classes were not then repre- 
sented in this House, and the vested 
interest established by the landlords in 
their own favour was without the consent 
of the rest of the community. The 
walls of that House were surrounded by 
artillery to keep the people in check, who 
surrounded the House to prevent it from 
passing the Corn-law. It was said that 
the manufacturers wished to abolish the 
protection of others and preserve protection 
for themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
had stated that some manufacturers had 
been with him, and had objected to a re- 
duction of duties on their own commo- 
dities: those were not manufacturers 
belonging to the free-trade party. The 
question was, what the rai party 
were ready and willing to grant as well as 
to ask? and they were desirous that all 
protection should be removed from manu- 
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hailed his propositions with approbation, 
They hailed his proposals like enlightened 
men, and passed resolutions approving of 
his conduct, though his resolutions affected 
this produce, but they said at the same 
time that the Legislature ought to give 
them freer access to the corn markets of 
the world. It ought, they said, at the 
same time, to reduce the duties on corn, 
and not confine the reduction to manu- 
factured articles. That, then, was not a 
new doctrine of theirs. It was not just 
therefore to say that the manufacturing 
classes wished to withdraw protection from 
the agricultural classes and retain it for 
themselves. He must appeal, before he 
sat down, to the hon. Member for Oxford 
against one argument of the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet said 
that the land supported the Church, and 
therefore the landlords were entitled toa 
duty on corn. He appealed to the hon. 
Baronet who represented Oxford whe- 
ther this was dealing fairly with the 
Church. It was throwing on the Church 
the odium of maintaining the Corn-law. 
He said that was not fair towards the 


Church. Did the right hon. Baronet 
mean to say that if the Church did not 
exist, the Church property would belong 


to the landlords? If that were not the 
case, how could he allege in argument 
that the corn duties were necessary on 
account of the land supporting the Church? 
He agreed with the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, in his view of the revival of 
commercial prosperity. He believed that 
it was mainly founded on speculation, and 
was not to be relied on. He was afraid it 
would not turn out to be a permanent im- 
provement. But whether there were pros- 
perity or distress in the country, he said 
that the Legislature had no right to inter- 
fere with the corn trade. He placed the 
question on the right of every free citizen 
to 7 his industry as he chose, unless 
it could be shown that some great para- 
mount public advantage was to be obtained 
by restricting it. [Cries of “ Divide.”} 
Mr. Villiers in reply, stated, that he was 
glad that he had brought on the discussion 
and that it had lasted so long. The ques- 
tion was exciting an increasing interest in 
the public, and an increasing portion of 
the community was looking to that House, 
to see what defence could be offered for 
the Corn-law. The Gentlemen opposite 


factures as well as from agriculture. What | were assailed in very strong terms—and 
had the manufacturers done when Mr. | their own organs reproached them with not 
annihilating their opponents. The world 
was anxious to see the mode in which this 


Huskisson brought forward his resolutions 
in 1625 for the reduction of duties? They 
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was done; but he believed the organs of 
the landed interest would not be satisfied. 
Three Cabinet Ministers, indeed, had 
spoken, which was one more than spoke 
on a former debate, but they had not 
made out anything like a case. Some 
person said why did he interrupt the pub- 
lic business with such a motion and such 
adebate. He knew of no public business 
of equal importance to the Corn-law. It 
affected the commerce and revenue of the 
country, and even the life of the people. 
The Right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had 
started an objection to his motion, which 
rather astonished him. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that he should have come 
forward with a motion for the repeal of 
all the protecting duties. Now, he had 
never advocated any protecting duties; 
on the contrary, he had always argued 
in favour of their complete abolition 

What was the opinion of Mr. D. Hume— 
whose evidence was looked to with so much 
respect by the country, and whose death 
the right hon. Baronet himself regretted. 
That gentleman when examined before the 
Import Duties Committee, gave it as his 
opinion that all protective duties were bad 
that they could only exist with danger to 
the revenue, with injury to the public, and 
that they ought all to be abolished. The 
right hon. Baronet said that he could not 
repeal the Corn-laws without at the same 
time repealing all other protecting duties ; 
but the right hon. Baronet had answered 
himself, for he had said that corn ought 
to be distinguished from other articles, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was in favour 
of free trade—free trade in the abstract. 
But he would show the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he was in favour of free trade in 
the concrete, and that he expected every 
advantage from it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman professed to wish to give the people 
employment, and yet he refused to adopt 
those very means by which he admitted 
employment could be given. The right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade 
(he believed he might now call him so)* 
had admitted that if an increased importa- 
tion of corn were to take place, such corn 
must be paid for by the exportation of 
British goods—and that it was taking a 
false view of the interests of British agri- 





* Mr. Gladstone on the death of Lord Fitz- 
gerald had just been appointed President of 
the Board of Trade with a seat in the Cabinet. 
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culture, to consider the corn thus intro- 
duced by importation as a displacement 
of British industry, that it would rather 
tend to raise than to lower wages, and 
would enable the people to become 
consumers of the produce to a larger 
amount, Such was the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and now when the 
people were wanting employment—when 
there was a deficiency in the revenue, 
arising from diminished power of con- 
sumption, the Ministers refused to adopt 
measures to give the people that employ- 
ment, or to increase their powers of con- 
sumption. Was this not unreasonable? 
The right hon. Gentleman had also said 
that it woald be imbecility on the part 
of the Government to repeal a law passed 
only last year; but he thought that 
there would be no more imbecility in 
repealing the present Corn-law than 
in repealing the old law last year, con- 
sidering that they came into office on 
& promise to maintain the Corn-laws. 
The right hon. Baronet had said that those 
who proposed a repeal of the Corn-laws 
would not do so if they were responsible 
for the direction of the public interests. 
He would not shrink from the conse- 
quences of carrying out the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and of all other protective 
duties. The right hon. Baronet stated as 
a reason for maintaining this law that it 
was a compensation to the landowners 
for the burthen imposed on them by the 
malt-tax. But if the Corn-laws were 
maintained to indemnify the landowners 
for the malt-tax, who was to iademnify the 
community for the double burthen of the 
malt-tax and the bread-tax ? The works 
of Mr. Ricardo and of Mr. M’Culloch had 
been quoted as authority, on the subject 
of tithes being a burthen on the land, but 
it should be recollected that Mr. Ricardo 
had spoken of tithes as they existed twenty 
years ago, and had stated that if tithes 
were commuted, there would be no claim 
on that score on the part of the land- 
owners; and in that very last work that 
he had published just before his death, he 
had stated that there would be no hope 
for the farmer until they had a free trade 
in coro, Mr. M’Culloch had said that 
if the Corn-laws were totally repealed, it 
would be no injury to the landed interest, 
and of great benefit to the community. 
His argument that the Corn-laws were 1s 
injurious to agriculture as they were 
to the. community, had not heen answered. 
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He had quoted authorities on the subject 
—he quoted the opinions of many practical 
farmers in support of his argument. Let 
those who contended that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws would be injurious to the landed 
interest look at those who support them. 
The hon. Member for the county of 
Waterford, who seconded his motion, was 
the representative of a purely agricultural 
constituency, and he was supported by the 
hon. Members for the agricultural counties 


of Cork and Kerry, the hon. Member for | 


Somerset too, (one of the oldest and most 
consistent Members of that House), and 
some hon. Members from Scotland con- 
neeted with some of the largest landed 


properties in that country. 


In fact, all 


that were noble, generous, and really dig- 
nified in the aristocracy, were in favour of 
the abolition of the Corn-laws, and all | 
that were ignorant, insolent, and bank- 


rupt, were for their continuance. 


Every- 


thing had been done to throw discredit on | 


the exertions of the Corn-law repealers, 
It should be recollected that there were in 
this country 1,400,000 paupers, and pau- 
perism was increasing at the rate of 


100,000 yearly. 


The House divided—Ayes 125; Noes 
381: Majority 256. 
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Rice, E. R. 

Roche, Sir D. 


the Corn-Laws— 





Roebuck, J. A, 
Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord E, 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Smith, B. 
Smith, rt. hon, R. V, 
Standish, C, 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, P. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, G. W. 
Yorke, H, R. 
TELLERS, 
Stuart, V. 
Villiers, C, 


List of the Noxs. 


Ackers, J. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderly, C. B. 
Alexander, A. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Archbold, R. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Ashley, Lord 
Astell, W. 
Attwood, M. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baldwin, B. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barneby, J. 


Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bateson, R. 

Bell, M. 

Bell, J. 

Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord (i. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowes, J. 

Boyd, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C, 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C, M. 
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Burroughes, H. N. Escott, B. Hope, G. W. Miles, P. W. S. 
Campbell, Sir H. Esmonde, Sir T. Hornby, J. Miles, W. 

Cardwell, E. Estcourt, T. G. B. Hoskins, K. Milnes, R. M. 
Cartwright, W- R. Farnham, E. B, Houldsworth, T. Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Castlereagh, Visct. Feilden, W. Howard, Lord Morgan, O. 
Cavendish, hon. C.C. Fellowes, E. Howard, P. H. Mundy, E. M. 
Cavendish, hon.G.H. Ferguson, SirR. A. | Howard, W. B. Murray, C. R. S. 
Cayley, E. S Ferrand, W. B. Hussey, A. Neeld, J. 

Chapman, A. Filmer, Sir E. Hussey, T. Neeld, J. 


Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cholmondeley, hn. I. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Colvile, G. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Connolly, Col. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 

Dickinson, F. H. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drax, J.S. W,S. E. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duff, J. 

Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dungannon, Visct. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Visct, 








Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hn, G. C. W. 
Fox, S. L. 

French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gill, T. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M.O. 

Gore, W. 

Gore, W. R, O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R, B. 

Halford, H. 
Hallyburton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn. Sir. 
Hardy, J. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Heneage, E. 

Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Holmes, hn. W. A’C. 
Hope, hon. C. 

Hope, A. 





Ingestre, Visct, 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irving, J. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelburne, Visct. 
Kelly, F. R. 
Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. 8. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE, 
Knight, H. G, 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C, 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Liacoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Maher, V. 

Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Marton, G, 

Master, T. W. C. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 








Neville, R. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J- 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Conor, Don 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J, S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 

Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Redington, T. N. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Rous, hon, Capt. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. » 
Smith, A. 
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Smith, rt. hn. T,B, = Verner, Col. 
Smyth, Sir H. Vernon, G. H 


Vesey, hon, T. 


Smollett, A. 
Vivian, J, E. 


Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. Waddington, H. S. 
Spry, Sir 8. T. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Stanley, hon. W.O, Welby, G. E. 
Stewart, J. Wellesley, Lord C, 
Stuart, H. Wemyss, Capt. 

Sturt, H.C, Whitmore, T. C, 
Sutton, hon. H. M, Wilbraham, hn. R, B. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Williams, T. P. 
Taylor, T. E. Wilshere, W. 


Tennent, J. E, Winnington, Sir T, E. 
Thesiger, F. Wodehouse, E. 
Thompson, Ald. Wood, Col. 
Thornhill. G. Wood, Col, T. 


Tollemache, hn. F. J. Worsley, Lord 
Tollemache, J. Wortley, hon. J. S, 
Tomline, G. Wyndham, Col. C, 
Trench, Sir F, W. Wynn, rt.hbn.C.W.W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Trollope, Sir J. Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Trotter, J. Young, J. 
Turnor, C. TELLERS. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Vane, Lord H. Baring, H. 


Adjourned at a quarter past two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, May 16, 1843. 


Mrnvures.}] Butts. Public.—1*- Non-Separation of the 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor; Slave Trade Suppression, 
Private.—1* Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenoek Railway ; 
Merthyr Tydvil Stipendiary Magistrates; Wexford Har+ 
bour ; Story’s Estate. 

2*- Watson’s Divorce ; Hope’s Naturalization; Townshend 
Peerage. ; 

Reported. —Glasgow City and Suburban Gas; Neath Har- 
bour ; Hawkins's Estate. 

3* and passed :-—Preston Waterworks; St. James’s, West+ 
minster Improvement, 

PgTITIONS PRESBNTED, By the Bishop of Durham, and 
Earl Fitzwilliam, from Durham, Kirkcaldy, and Stone, 
for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
By the Earl of Warwick, and Lord Beaumont, from & 
great number of places, for the Repeal of the Malt-Tax. 
—By the Duke of Sutherland, from Lairg, for the better 
Payment of Seoteh Parochial Schoolmasters.—By the 
Bishop of Exeter, against the Union of the Sees of St, 
Asaph and Bangor. 


Her Masgsty’s ANswERs TO THE Lorps’ 
AppressEs.] The Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
Steward of the Household, by command 
of her Ma- jesty, presented to their Lord- 
ships her Majesty’s most gracious Answer 
to the Addresses from their Lordships. 
The first, as follows, was the answer to the 
Address of Condolence on the DgaTu oF 
THE LATE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


“My Lorps; 


“T thank you for the fresh proof afforded 
me by this loyal and affectionate Address of 


{LORDS} 
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your participation in my feelings on the Death 
of my lamented uncle the late Duke of 
Sussex.” 


The other, in the following words, was 
the Answer to the Address of Congratula. 
tion, on the Bintan or a Princess, 


“ My Lonps; 
“ T have received your affectionate and loyal 
Address with the truest satisfaction. 


“ T sincerely thank you for your congratula- 
tions on the birth of another Princess, and for 
the regard which you express on this occasion 
to my person and Government.” 


On the motion of the Duke of Welling. 
ton, her Majesty's most gracious answers 
were ordered to be inserted in the Jour. 
nals. 


Corn Laws—Matr Tax.] The Earl 
of Warwick having presented several peti- 
tions for the abolition of the Malt-tax, 

The Earl Fitzwilliam said, could not 
but hail with satisfaction the presentation 
of the petitions. He agreed with the pe- 
titioners, and would be prepared to give 
effect to the wishes of the petitioners. He 
was himself of opinion, that the Malt-tax 
was a most mischievous, a inost injurious 
tax to the consumer and to the farmer, and 
that it was a very clumsy mode of levying 
a tax upon the land, He trusted the noble 
Lord would be prepared to support the 
prayer of the petition which he had now 
to present—it was from Kirkaldy and its 
vicinity praying for the entire abolition of 
the Corn-law. 

Petition laid on the Table, 


Tue Townsuenp Perraae.] Lord 
Brougham said, he now rose to ask their 
Lordships to give a second reading to the 
Townshend Peerage Bill. It would be in 
the recollection of their Lordships, that 
when this matter was last before the 
House, a noble and learned Friend of his 
(Lerd Cottenham) had taken an objection 
which tended to prevent their Lordships 
going into evidence in support of the 
— of the bill, and that objection 

ad been negatived without a division, the 
consequence of which had been that their 
Lordships had entered into a consideration 
of the evidence. He now spoke in the 
presence of many noble Lords who had 
taken part in a careful examination of the 





evidence taken at the bar, and it therefore 
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hardly nece for him to do more 
eo slightly get noble Lords of 
what had been proved, the course the ar- 
guments had taken, and the answer which 
had been given on the part of those who 
opposed this legislation. He would, in 
the first place, remind their Lordships, 
that those who were in favour of the mea- 
sure, both in the committee up-stairs to 
whom the case was referred, and on the 
discussion of the objection raised by his 
noble and learned Friend, all distinctly 
and explicitly admitted, that this was an 
extraordinary, if not an unprecedented 
measure—a measure to which recourse 
ought only to be had in most extraordinary 
pm peculiar circumstances ; that it ought 
to be carefully watched, that the proof of 
the facts on which the necessity was 
founded, for such a measure ought to be 
carefully sifted, and it was only, as his 
noble and learned Friend behind him 
(Lord Cottenham) had stated—in which 
statement he afterwards agreed, and in 
which his noble and learned Friend not now 
in his place (Lord Denman) also concurred, 
and as his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack had added, on the condition that 
the facts stated in the preamble were 
clearly proved by evidence that could not 
admit of a shadow of a doubt to remain 
upon any man’s mind—that he or they 
could ask or advise their Lordships to pass 
a measure of this description. Havin 
stated thus much, he would further valid 
their Lordships of what had passed in this 
House on the three several days (with an 
interval between each) upon which their 
Lordships had entered, from ten o’elock in 
the morning until four or five o'clock, into 
a full examination of the evidence, so as to 
investigate the truth and correctness, in 
all respects, of the allegations contained in 
the bill. The House on those days had 
been attended by from sixty to seventy 
Peers, who gave the most zealous, un- 
biassed, candid, and deliberate attention to 
the arguments urged by counsel on either 
side, and to all the depositions of the wit- 
nesses. The witnesses examined had un- 
dergone a most searching and sifting 
cross-examination, conducted by the pro- 
fessional gentlemen in attendance, and a 
still more sifting examination by different 
Members of their Lordships’ House—more 
sifting because noble Lords were not bound 
by those rules by which counsel in a cause 
were limited. He had not had a very 
short experience of proceedings in courts, 
whether in Parliament or in the courts of 
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law, and he must say that he never re- 
membered a case of any importance in 
which the evidence was so entirely in one 
direction; and there was not a single 
shadow of doubt created either by the 
demeanour of the witnesses, by any dis- 
crepancy between their testimony, or 
by any internal improbability as to the 
matters they deposed to. The noble 
and learned Lord then gave a summary 
of the evidence, and afterwards said— 
all these circumstances proved beyond a 
doubt all the allegations of the preamble 
of the bill, and nothing could be more 
audacious than the conduct of Mr. Dunn 
Gardner and Mr. Margetts ; Lady Towns- 
hend he acquitted of all participation in 
the scheme, but nothing could be more 
audacious than the conduct of Mr. Mar- 
getts and Mr. Dunn Gardner, in endea- 
vouring to palm off a spurious offspring on 
the Townshend family, and usurp the pri- 
vileges of their Lordships’ House. He 
said, that Lady Townshend was not to 
blame. ‘Towards the end of the investiga- 
tion, had there not been a sufficient and 
clinching proof, she might have been called 
—not to prove the illegitimacy of her own 
offspring—for that was not according to 
the rule of law—but she might have been 
called to prove access and cohabitation, 
and prove the legitimacy of her offspring. 
The counsel for Lord Townshend had put 
it to the opposing counsel, that she be 
called, and tell if she had cohabited with 
Lord Townshend. The opposing counsel, 
however, had not answered to the call, and 
had made an excuse for not calling her, 
that she was not, according to a decision of 
Mr. Justice Littledale, a competent wit- 
ness. He, however, could give a better 
reason for not calling her. The learned 
counsel dared not call Lady Townshend, 
because she could not prove access. He 
was bound to state that Lady Townshend 
was grievously affected by the odium she 
lay under on account of the proceedings 
in this case, and had desired him, on her 
authority, so to state: but she could not 
be —— to state before their Lordships 
any doubt of the legitimacy of her own 
children. He must also say in the lady's 
defence, and in extenuation of her conduct, 
that she had acted under the influence and 
control of Mr. Margetts and Mr. Dunn 
Gardner; that she had acted on their 
compulsion, and had vehemently protested 
against the whole proceedings, against the 
baptism of the children, and the assump- 
tion of the title. Lord Leicester must be 
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excused, too, for he could not be expected 
to know better than his parents, or to know 
more than what they told him. He exo- 
nerated Lord Leicester therefore. The 
case, he maintained, which was as clear as 
daylight before, was made clearer by all 
the evidence and by the admissions he had 
adverted to. He would only add, that 
either then, or on the second reading, or 
at some other stage of the bill, he proposed 
to make an alteration in it which would 
not touch its frame, and, he believed, it 
would improve the bill. He meant, in- 
stead of declaring the children illegitimate, 
to declare that they were not the issue of 
the Marquess of Townshend. That was a 
better form of expression, and the enact- 
ment would equally obtain its object. They 
would be left, if they pleased, to prove 
their own legitimacy, if they knew how, 
though he could not see how they could 
prove themselves either the children of the 
Marquess of Townshend, or the legitimate 
children of Mr. Margetts, as the marriage 
of their mother with the Marquess had 
never been dissolved. By putting the 


clause in that form their Lordships would 
not do more than necessary, nor more than 
the circumstances of the case required. 
They would only declare that these chil- 


dren were not the legitimate offspring of 
the Marquess of Townshend. One of the 
children had not yet attained the age of 
twenty-one, and could not be made a party 
to the suit. They might proceed in re- 
spect to him as they proceeded in the 
Berkeley case ; but he thought, under all 
the circumstances of the case, as he could 
not be served, that the best way was to 
leave his name out of the bill. The effect 
then of the measure would be only to de- 
clare that those children who were of age, 
were not the legitimate offspring of the 
Marquess of Townshend. Another part he 
must notice was that referred to in the 
correspondence with Mr. Ridgway, a re- 
spectable bookseller in the metropolis, who 
was the Marquess of Townshend’s agent, 
and from which is appeared that the Mar- 
quess of Townshend had offered, on certain 

uniary arrangements being made by 

r. Dunn, to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the children. Now that was no confir- 
mation of their legitimacy. On the con- 
trary, it indicated that the Marquess had 
a consciousness, that the children were not 
his; at the same time he behaved so ill 
manees 7 own brother, that he was wil- 
ing, for his own pecuniary purposes, to 
eut him off from all chance of mannedinig 
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to the titles and estates if Mr. Dunn 
Gardner would have acceded to the treaty, 
He had nothing to add, but to express a 
hope that their Lordships would read the 
bill a second time. On the question being 
put, 

Lord Cottenham said, he was willing to 
admit that the case which had been made 
out at their Lordships’ bar was complete, 
The fact of the adultery was clearly 
proved, as well as the continuance of 
the adultery. It was clearly proved, 
that the husband did not beget the chil- 
dren which his wife bore. All that was 
proved to the satisfaction of every one 
of their Lordships. But he must say, 
nevertheless, that their Lordships were 
not called on to adopt the bill, because 
the case had been so strongly established, 
On the contrary, he thought that the 
strength of the case was an argument 
against the extraordinary interposition of 
the Legislature which was now dea 
manded. If the case were doubtful, if 
it depended on one witness, he would 
not say but that his opinion might be 
favourable to the interposition of the 
Legislature. There might be circum- 
stances which would justify the exercise 
of the power of the House, but it was 
when the facts of the case were not so 
strong as in this case. The circumstances 
proved at their Lordships’ bar were so 
strong as to destroy, he thought, the ne- 
cessity for interference. The fact to which 
his noble and learned Friend adverted at 
the conclusion of his address did not in- 
validate but confirm the other evidence. 
That the father professed a readiness to 
acknowledge the children, if they would 
join him in cutting off the entail, was, he 
thought, a proof of his opinion of their 
illegitimacy. The document in which that 
evidence was contained, was not the only 
document which bore on the same point. 
They were, however, to consider what 
their Lordships were about to do in estab- 
lishing this precedent; and he would 
venture to say that, if they adopted the 
bill, they would have ‘many such cases 
brought before them. What was that 
case? It was the case of an uncle calling 
on their Lordships to declare by act of 
Parliament that certain persons, called the 
children of his brother, were not his legi- 
timate offspring. They were the children 
of that brother’s wife, but not the children 
of the brother. He had stated formerly 
that they had no precedents to guide 
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them, and their Lordships had directed 
two committees to search for precedents, 
which had reported to the House without 
finding any. The counsel, it appeared, 
had been more successful than their Lord- 
ships’ committee, and they had found 
three cases, two of which were of a time 
that their Lordships would not be dis- 
posed much to regard; they occurred in 
the reign of Henry 8th, and one occurred 
in the reign of Charles 2nd. Of the 
three cases, that of Lady Marr, occurred 
in the year 1542, and there was a second 
case inthe same year. But for the evils 
which existed when those cases arose the 
Jaw had provided no remedy, and there- 
fore the Parliament interfered. Certainly 
justice required that the law should be 
capable of giving relief in such cases, 
and that it did not was the only ground 
on which Parliament interfered in cases 
of divorce. It did not interfere by grant- 
ing divorce bills till it was established that 
ecclesiastical courts would only pronounce 
for a divorce 4 mensa et thoro. After the 
reformation, the ecclesiastical courts had 
not the power, and would not decide on 
dissolving a marriage @ vinculo et matri- 
monii, and the Parliament was obliged to 
interfere. In these three cases, their 
Lordships would find the same principle, 
and according to the law of the land tne 
parties had no other remedy than the in- 
terference of Parliament. That interfer- 
ence was called for by the fact that there 
was no other remedy as long as the hus- 
band was within the four seas. It was 
then a rule of law that the children 
of a man’s wife could not be de- 
clared illegitimate if the husband were 
within the four seas. ‘The fact that the 
husband was within the four seas consti- 
tuted the legitimacy of the children, In 
cases where the husband was not the 
father of the child, nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the rule of law, the child was legi- 
timate. The law, then, providing no 
temedy in such cases, the Parliament 
acted, it assumed the jurisdiction, and de- 
clared the children illegitimate. But that 
rule of law had ceased, and the ordinary 
courts of law could and would now inves- 
tigate such cases, and as the circumstances 
warranted, the judge and the grand jury 
would find that, the children were legiti- 
mate or illegitimate. At present, then, 
there was a remedy for such cases; the 
old rule of law was at an end, and the 
teason for their Lordships exercising a 
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jurisdiction had ceased. The precedents 
relied on were all drawn from a time when 
the interference of the Parliament was 
necessary, because there was no other 
remedy. He would warn their Lordships 
of the danger of following those precedents 
and of the consequences which would 
flow from doing so. In the recital of one 
of these three acts it was set forth, not 
that the husband and wife had separated, 
although it was stated that there had been 
adultery on the part of the wife, but 
merely that there had been an admission 
on the part of the wife that her children 
were adulterous, and hereupon they were 
bastardized, contrary to all law and all 
justice. With the exception of the three 
acts cited, there were no records of Par- 
liament which furnished anything like 
precedents for the present proceeding, and 
these he looked upon as precedents which 
their Lordships should be very chary of 
following. What had been the rule in 
divorce cases formerly? The rule had 


been, that in all acts dissolving marriages 
by reason of adultery, such children 
were declared illegitimate, as it was as. 
sumed from given evidence they could 
not have been the children of the parties. 
The last Act of Divorce, in which this 


principle was acted upon, occurred in 
1799, since which period the Legislature 
had repudiated it altogether. In 1828, in 
a case before their Lordships, an applica- 
tion was made at the Bar to go into cer- 
tain evidence to show that the issue of the 
wife were bastards, inasmuch as there was 
ground for believing that they could not 
be the issue of the husband. But the 
answer given by their Lordships to that 
application was this, that the House of 
Lords had for many years discontinued 
the permitting any such clause being 
introduced into divorce bills, and for this 
reason, that there was no person to repre- 
sent the interest of the infants. The ques- 
tion in these cases was between the hus- 
band who applied for the divorce and the 
wife who resisted the application, but no 
question justly arose as to the illegitimacy 
of the children. On the same principles 
his noble and learned Friend who had 
charge of the present bill, had most pro- 
perly stated, that it was not intended to 
let this act affect one of the sons of this 
lady, on the ground that that child was 
under age, and therefore unable to appear 
at the Bar to protect his interests. He 
quite concurred in the propriety of this 
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exemption, and it seemed to him that the 
cause here stated involved the strongest 
reason why their Lordships should not 
entertain this bill at all. His noble and 
learned Friend admitted, that this was a 
very extraordinary and very novel pro- 
ceeding, justifiable only by the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of the case, which ex- 
traordinary circumstances, he presumed, 
were the strength of the evidence estab- 
lishing the alleged facts. For, as to the 
other circumstances of the case, although 
fortunately such cases were rare, it could 
not be altogether described as very novel 
and extraordinary for illegitimate children 
to be born of a married woman. ‘The pe- 
culiar circumstances, the details of the 
case, might be extraordinary, no doubt, as 
they were represented ; but, after all, how 
were their Lordships to know what all the 
circumstances of the case, on both sides, 
were, in the present position of the matter ? 
It might be that the individual who came 
before their Lordships with this claim came 
before them with what was a strong case, 
with what, in the sanguine views of a per- 
son seeking to establish a claim, appeared 
to be an overwhelming case; but there 
might also be features in the evidence 
adduced which turned on very nice points; 
there might be circumstances in the con- 
duct of the wife of the claimant’s brother, 
which might appear to the claimant to be 
of a very flagrant and conclusive character 
against her, but which, when the matter 
was thoroughly sifted, might or might not, 
turn out to be little more than flighty irre- 
gularities, which, however objectionable, 
did not wear the criminal aspect imputed 
to them. It appeared to him an evil of 
very great magnitude to open the door of 
their Lordships’ House to inquiries such 
as this, into the proceedings of particular 
families, of husbands and wives, whom no 
legal measure had separated, and who 
might at the very time, for anything that 
legally appeared to the contrary, be again 
uaited, and be living in mutual happiness. 
This was a great grievance; and their 
Lordships ought long to hesitate before 
they held out to the public, that people 
had nothing to do but to come and demand 
such inquiries at their Lordships’ hands, to 
obtain them. If they established such a 
precedent as this, they would find, when 
too late, that they had thrown open that 
House to interminable cases. He had 
heard it said, that besides prospective, 
there were present grievances to be re- 
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medied. It was not merely that the 
claimant might suffer a grievance here. 
after; there was a present grievance, He 
would say present grievance in this case, 
as contradistinguished from the grievances 
which existed in every other case, where 
the circumstances were such as to raise a 
question of title depending upon the ille- 
gitimacy of other persons, which question 
could not be immediately tried. [t was 
said that the eldest of the individuals 
whose title was sought to be set aside, 
called himself Earl of Leicester; the as- 
sumption of which title was said to be a 
great inconvenience and grievance upon 
the claimant, inasmuch as, by assuming 
it, the person proceeded against announced 
his intention of assuming a title which the 
claimant said would belong to him; but 
the mere assumption of the title, as a 
mode of making this announcement, need 
hardly be so weighty a grievance. It was 
said to be another present grievance, that 
the person so calling himself Earl of Lei- 
cester came and stood at the foot of the 
Throne in their Lordships’ House, in his 
professed capacity of a Peer’s son. This 
was described as a privilege which it was 
a great grievance for him to assume. Now 
he had met with a very similar case to 
this. In the year 1668, an infant pre- 
sented a petition to their Lordships’ House 
claiming to be entitled to be called Vis- 
count Purbeck, and to have the privilege 
of standing behind the Throne, in his al- 
leged capacity of a Peer’s son. It was 
argued against him that his father was not 
the legitimate child of the former Peer; 
but the claimant insisted, that though an 
infant, he was entitled to the dignity he 
claimed, and to stand at the foot of the 
Throne, because he was the son of a Peer. 
But the law authorities of their Lordships’ 
House at that time considered that the 
privilege of standing at the foot of the 
Throne was not so considerable a privilege 
as to oblige them to come toa present de- 
cision, and the matter was postponed for 
three years, that being the period wanting 
to complete the claimant's majority. Now 
this was doing much more than he 
proposed to do, for all he proposed was to 
adjourn the consideration of this matter 
for six months. Now, this, he thought, 
was a precedent, illustrative of the opinion 
of the House as to the privilege of stand- 
ing at the foot of the Throne. It so hap- 
pened, that the individual now in question 
had a privilege in reference to their Lord- 
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ships’ House with which their Lordships 
were not likely to interfere, the privilege, 
namely, which enabled Members of the 
House of Commons to be present in 
their Lordships’ House, though not in 
the same position altogether as Peers’ 
sons. There was another present grievance 
complained of; that this individual sat 
as a Member of the House of Commons, 
upog his alleged qualification as the son 
ot a peer. He apprehended that as to 
this ground of complaint, their Lordships 
would be of opinion that this was a ques- 
tion which might just as well be left to 
the House of Commons themselves. Their 
Lordships would not probably wish to 
trouble the House of Commons with their 
opinion as to whether a Member of that 
House had or had not the qualification 
under the statement of which he had taken 
his seat among them. It might, indeed, 
be said, that the time had gone by at 
which that qualification could be ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons! but 
this was no reason why the House of 
Lords should interfere in the matter. 
What would be the result of inquiries of 
this sort? Suppose that the present case, 
instead of being a very strong one—the 
noble and learned Lord, indeed, admitted 
that had it not been a very strong case, 
had there been a reasonable doubt upon 
the matter, he should not have ventured 
to bring forward the measure—but sup- 
pose the case had not been a strong one, 
suppose the bill rejected by their Lord- 
ships, not on the principle which would 
leave things as they stood, but on the 
ground of the weakness of the facts ad- 
duced, in what a position would this place 
their Lordships when the case at some 
future period came before them in their 
judicial capacity? Suppose their Lord- 
ships were called upon to exercise their 
judicial capacity in this very year? In 
what a position would they stand as judges 
ina question which, though in its incom- 
plete state, they had decided upon as 
legislators but a month or two before ? 
Again, suppose the bill which bastardized 
these persons passed by their Lordships, 
should be rejected by the House of Com- 
mons ; this might happen, and then in what 
astate would the parties be left? When 
some ten or twenty years hence, perhaps, 
in the persons, possibly, not of the present 
parties, but of their children, the Towns- 
hend peerage case came before the Peers, 
in what a position would the case be 
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placed by the circumstance which he had 
now suggested. The bill before them re- 
ferred to certain honours and estates, and 
set forth that there were no present means 
of proving the claimant’s title. It was 
not urged that the claimant had no re- 
medy; all he said was, that he had no 
adequate remedy. Their Lordships should 
recollect, that questions of title were now 
placed upon the same footing as other 
questions of inheritance, and their Lord- 
ships, therefore, need not be specially 
asked to interfere on the ground of peer- 
age. There was another point he would 
suggest. He did not mean to say, it was 
not competent in the House to entertain 
questions of peerage, but they must be 
careful that, in entertaining such ques- 
tions, they did not interfere with the 
privileges of the Crown. The House of 
Lords had no original jurisdiction in such 
matters ; all questions of this nature must 
be deputed to their consideration from 
the Crown, and he really thought it worthy 
of their attention how far in this matter 
of the Townshend peerage they might be 
trenching upon the undoubted preroga- 
tives of the Crown. The bill, of course, 
could not become a law until it had re- 
ceived the royal assent; but up to the 
period when it was presented to her Ma- 
Jesty for her approval, her Majesty would 
have no cognizance of a matter with 
which the prerogatives of the Crown were, 
in point of fact, so intimately connected. 
By this bill, Parliament was called upon 
to dispose of estates, not upon reference 
from the parties respectively interested, 
but ex parte adversely; to take away 
property from one person, and give it 
to another, who thought proper to claim 
it. This was not the law of the land; 
the law of the land was, that property 
should only be disposed of between parties, 
either by the act of a jury, or per legem 
terre. And this lex terre could never be 
construed to mean an act of Parliament, 
a private act of Parliament, arbitrarily 
passed by Parliament at the instance of 
one person against another person or 
another set of persons, upon ex parte evi- 
dence, adduced at a period when the 
question to be decided had not yet ac- 
crued. The lex terre was not a particular 
act passed in this way, adversely, against 
particular persons. To take property, by 
av arbitrary act of Parliament, from one 
person, and give it to another, was as- 
suredly not a proceeding per judicium 
P2 
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parium, or per legem terre, but the mere 
tyranny of power, which, though the 
sufferers must needs obey, could never be 
deemed the law of the land. If this prin- 
ciple were introduced, where were their 
Lordships, where was Parliament, to stop ? 
Where were they to draw the line? To 
conclude, the facts of this case were, no 
doubt at all, very strong. The evidence 
adduced at the bar of their Loidships 
House was, no doubt, of the most con- 
clusive nature; and it was because the 
facts were strong, because there was a 
strong feeling in favour of abstract justice 
being done in the particular case, because 
there would be a strong feeling of regret, 
in which he himself should entirely parti- 
cipate, at honours and estates passing into 
the hands of those who were not entitled 
to them— it was precisely for these reasons 
that their Lordships should deem it incum- 
bent upon them, as judges in the last re- 
sort—as the judicial tribunal by whom 
this and similar questions must be decided 
—to abstain from laying down a rule, 
from adopting a line of proceeding, which, 
if laid down, which, if adopted, he be- 
lieved there was no nobleman in that 
House but would live to repent. The 
noble aud learned Lord concluded with 
moving, that the bill be read a second 
tine that day six months. 

On the question being put, 

Lord Kenyon thought it would be as 
well to postpone the decision upon the 
present bill until the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, and other learned 
Lords, had stated their opinions upon the 
principle of the measure. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
principle of the bill bad been fully dis- 
cussed, 

The Earl of Devon was not clear that 
the principle of the bill had been alto- 
gether so fully discussed. 

Lord Denman said, that he considered 
that the principle of the bill was fully dis- 
cussed on a former occasion, and, there- 
fore, he did not conceive that it was ne- 
cessary to reply to the arguments of his 
noble and learned Friend. He did notthink 
that this was a bill upon which the opinion 
of the law Lords should be peculiarly 
called for. The question involved was one 
of expediency, and upon which any noble 
Lord was as well able to form an opinion 
as alegal Lord. With respect to an ob- 
jection of his noble and learned Friend 
nainely, that the bill might be rejected by 
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the House of Commons, he should regret 
if this happened ; but even if this were 
the case; the evil was not irreparable, for 
the evidence heard at the bar might be 
made available on a future occasion. He 
would only add, that he thought it would 
be a great evil to public morals if this did 
not pass, and he had never more unhesj. 
tatingly given his assent to any measure, 

Lord Campbell having addressed their 
Lordships on a former occasion, would 
ouly say, that he thought that in the pre- 
sent case there was a great evil for which 
the law had provided no adequate remedy; 
he therefore thought this bill should pass, 
and he confessed that he could not con- 
ceive that any danger would result from 
It. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought, that no 
answer had been made to the objections 
urged by the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cottenham), on a former occasion, 
to this bill; and no attempt, on the pre- 
sent occasion, had been made to answer 
his extremely powerful speech. He cer- 
tainly should oppose the second reading 
of this bill; and his opinion as to the pro- 
priety of doing so was strengthened by 
hearing the evidence. 

The Lord Chancellor being about to put 
the question, 

Lord Brougham said, the Master of the 
Rolls has not yet given his ojrinion. 

Lord Langdale: Thus called upon, I 
can have no objection to state shortly the 
reasons which induce me to vote for the 
second reading of this bill. Not having 
been able to attend the House when the 
evidence was given at the bar, I have very 
carefully read the whole of it as printed for 
the use of your Lordships, and I am of 
opinion that the case stated in the preamble 
of the bill is substantially proved. Even 
my noble and learned Friend who opposes 
the bill, admits that the truth of the state- 
ments has been fully established. This 
being so, every one must consider it to be 
desirable, at least that a public scandal 
proved to exist, and producing, and likely 
to produce great private injury, should be 
put an end to by legal means. It is a case 
in which justice cannot be done and se- 
cured without the application of law, and 
there is no general law applicable to it. 
Now, my Lords, I admit first, that it isa 
great reproach to our system of general law 
that it provides no remedy for such a case 
as this; and secondly, that a special and 
peculiar law made for an individual case is 
justly open to such objections as have been 
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so calmly and judicially stated by my noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cottenham). 
But in all cases of this kind we have to 
consider the balance of conveniences and 
inconveniences. There is no general law 
enabling parties to obtain redress by a com- 
plete divorce ; and acts of Parliament for 
effectuating divorces in particular cases are 
passed in every Session. ‘They are not free 
from the objections to which special laws 
made for individual cases are liable ; but it 
is thought better to pass them than to re- 
fuse justice in particular cases where it 
cannot be had by the general law ; and on 
the consideration of this case, there being 
unfortunately no general law applicable to 
it, | think that the passing of this bill, 
though objectionable, will produce much 
less inconvenience than will arise from per- 
mitting the public scandal and private 
wrong which have been proved, to go on 
unchecked and unredressed. I only wish 
to add, that in my opinion a general law 
applicable to such subjects ought to be pro- 
vided; and that I support this bill for the 
reasons which I have stated, and because | 
think that a general law duly considered 
cannot probably be prepared and agreed 
upon in the time within which relief ought 
to be given in this case, 

Their Lordships divided on the ques- 
tion that the word now stand part of the 
question—Contents 55; Not-Contents 8: 
Majority 47. 
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MINUTES.] BiILLs. Private.—2°- Topsham Improvement. 

Reported.—Portsea Improvement; Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Union Canal} Liskeard Railway; Maidstone Railway; 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway; Drumpeller Rail- 
way; Bristol and Gloucester Railway; South Eastern 
Railway ; Cliffe-cum-lund Inclosure; Bethnal Green Im- 
provement. ‘i 

3°: and passed :—Merthyr Tydvil Stipendiary Magistrates; 
Wexford Harbour; Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock 
Railway. 

Pgritions ParssnteD. From Limerick Union, against 
the Irish Poor-Law. From Glasgow, Falkirk, and several 
Collieries, against the Mines and Collicries Bill. 


Canapa Corn anv Frovur.] Mr. 
Thornely had a question to put to the 
right bon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, with respect to the 
intended alterations of duty on the impor- 
tation of wheat and flour from Canada. 
As the law at present stood, wheat was 
admitted into Canada and the British pos- 
sessions in North America free of duty, and 
if ground to flour, it was admitted into the 
United Kingdom at a duty varying ac- 
cording to a sliding-scale from ls, to 5s. 
But wheat imported into the United King- 
dom from Canada required to be accom- 
panied by a certificate that it was the 
produce of Canada, or of some of our pos- 
sessions in North America. The question 
he wished to put was this, whether, in the 
proposed alteration in the laws relating to 
the importation of Canadiah corn, it was 
intended that wheat imported from thence 
into the United Kingdom should be ad- 
mitted for consumption at a rate of Is., 
whether it was the produce of Canada or 
of a foreign country; and he would also 
ask this other question—whether, if this 
privilege was to be granted to Canada, it 
would be extended to Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and our other American set- 
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Mr. Gladstone: The hon. Gentleman 
had correctly stated the provisions of the 
Jaw as it at present stood. No Canadian 
wheat could be imported into this country 
at present without a certificate that it was 
the produce of the colony ; and all he had 
to say, in answer to the hon. Gentleman 
was, that it was not intended to make any 
alteration in the law in that respect ; 
therefore wheat imported into Canada 
could not be entered into this country, 
With zespect to the second question, he 
had merely to observe, that the resolu- 
tions of which notice had been given, re- 
ferred only to the case of Canada; and 
the bill to be founded upon them must 
therefore be confined to Canada. 

Mr. Labouchere intended to put another 
question to the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. As the law now stood, wheat 
flour, imported from Canada must bring 
with it a certificate of having been ground 
in Canada? He wished to know if it was 
intended to do away with this restriction, 
and enable flour, ground in the United 
States, after it had crossed the Canadian 
border, and had thus become in a manner 
naturalised, to be imported into this coun- 
try at the colonial duty. 

Mr. Gladstone replied, it was not in- 
tended to make any change in the law 
with respect to the certificates of produce. 


Scuootmasters’ Wipows’ Funp 
(Scortanp). AMENDMENTs To BILLs.] 
The Speaker ; 1 wish to call the attention 
of the House to the circumstances attend- 
ing their proceedings on the ‘* Schoolmas- 
ters’ Widows’ Fund (Scotland) Bill,” 
which passed the Commons on the 25th of 
April last. It was returned by the Lords, 
with amendments, on the 2d of May, 
These amendments were submitted to me, 
and were perfectly unobjectionable. It 
appears from an entry in the minutes of 
proceedings of the House of Lords of the 
oth of May, that this bill was returned 
from the Commons on that day, with the 
amendments agreed to; but there is no 
record in the votes of the House of their 
ever having been considered ; and upon 
an examination of the bill, it appears that 
it has not been signed by the clerk in the 
usual manner, which certifies that the 
amendments have been agreed to. It 
must, therefore, have been inadvertently 
and by mistake taken up to the Lords, and 
afterwards placed in the commission, as it 
received the Royal Assent on the 9th of 
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May. In 1829 a case occurred of a some- 
what similar character. A Dill, entitled, 
“ An act to amend the law relating to 
the empioyment of children in cotton mills 
and factories,” passed the House of Com. 
mons. The Lords made certain amend- 
ments, but did not send back the bill, and 
it was by mistake placed in the commis- 
sion. The House of Commons, on being 
informed of this circumstance by the 
Speaker, appointed a committee to search 
the Lords’ journals, and afterwards de- 
manded a conference with the Lords upon 
the subject. The House, being satisfied 
with the explanation given of the transac- 
tion by the House of Lords, agreed to the 
amendments, and passed a bill to render 
valid and effectual the act which had 
passed ‘by mistake. This is a matter of 
such deep importance that it is scarcely 
necessary for me to recommend it to the 
earnest attention of the House. The bill 
is either become the law of the land, or 
another bill will be necessary, in case this 
House should think fit to agree to the 
Lords’ amendments to render it valid; 
and in any case it will be necessary for 
this House to take such steps as will pre- 
vent a recurrence of similar mistakes, by 
which not only the privileges of this House, 
but the law of Parliament, might be seri- 
ously affected. 

Sir R. Peel: I think it will be the una- 
nimons opinion of the House that this cir- 
cumstance should not be permitted to pass 
over without some notice. Here is a bill, 
with respect to which, some amendments 
have been made by the House of Lords’ 
and with respect to which a final opiuwn 
has not been pronounced by this House. 
It has been inserted in a commission, and 
may now have the effect of a law. The 
amendments introduced may not be of 
much importance, but still I think it would 
be a dangerous precedent, if you should 
‘nage amendments to have the force of 
aw, to which we have not given our as- 
sent, without an express record of all the 
circumstances under which the transaction 
took place. I should therefore, propose 
a select committee to inquire into the cit- 
cumstances under which the School- 
masters’ Widows’ Fund (Scotland) Bill 
was returned to the House of Lords and 
received the Royal assent, the amend- 
ments which the bill had received not 
having been agreed to by the House of 
Commons. 

Motion agreed to. Committee appointed. 
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Answers To Appresses—TuE Late 
Duxe or Sussex.] Colonel Dawson 
Damer appeared at the bar, and said: “I 
have had the honour of waiting on her 
Majesty with two addresses of this 
House, and | beg to present her Majesty’s 
answers thereto, The answer to the ad- 
dress of condolence on account of the 
death of the Duke of Sussex was as fol- 
lows :— 

“T have received with satisfaction, the loyal 
and dutiful Address of Condolence which the 
Ilouse of Commons has presented to me, on 
the late melancholy death of my beloved 
Uncle, the Duke of Sussex, as a gratifying 
proof of their constant attachment to my 
Person, Family, and Government.” 


Bintu or a Princess.] The reply to 
the address of congratulation was as fol- 
lows :— 

“T return you my hearty thanks for this 
dutiful and affectionate Address, and cordially 
receive your congratulations on the birth of 
another Princess. 

“T gratefully receive every additional procf 
of your loyal attachment to my Person and 
Family.” 


Mines AND Conuiertres Brin.j Mr. 
Cumming Bruce said it had been his anx- 
ious wish to have called the attention 
of the House to the subject of the pe- 
titions for the collicries in Scotland before 
the recess) He had given notice of this 
intention so far back as February last, and 
had renewed that notice at least a dozen 
times before Easter without success. At 
one time adjourned debates came in the 
way—at another the neglect by the Lords 
of her Majesty’s Treasury in the discharge 
of their peculiar function of “ making a 
House,” was fatal to him—at another, the 
mysterious attraction by which, between 
the witching hours of seven and cight, 
hon. Members were apt to be drawn away 
from the House, so as not to leave a suffi- 
ceint number to keep Mr. Speaker in the 
Chair,—all these various causes, and no 
want of exertion on his part, as the noble 
Lord the Member for Dorsetshire would 
bear him witness, had forced him to sub- 


mit to the delay. He rejoiced, that at | 


length—thanks to the activity and superior 
skill of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Lanarkshire—he had obtained the oppor- 
tunity of submitting the grievances of these 
poor petitioners to the House; He was 
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glad that he could, at last, in his place in 
Parliament, expose the total want of foun- 
dation for the statements, amounting to 
misrepresentations, arising doubtless from 
great misapprehension, which had been put 
forth out of doors as to his intentions, and 
the motives by which he was actuated in 
bringing forward this motion. One influ- 
ential journal, The Times, had threatened 
him the very day after his first notice, with 
the “ storm of public indignation.” Even 
to one accustomed like himself, to the more 
formidable pelting of the storms of his na- 
tive hills, such a threat, coming from a 
quarter which asserted its possession of the 
principal patent for the manufacture of that 
sort of storm would have been formidable, 
buat for the consciousness that he carried 
about with him no intention which could 
attract its thunders to himself. Another 
of less influence, but not of less pretension, 
The Chronicle, in the shape of a letter 
signed a Coal-owner—lucus a non lucendo, 
he should say—for the entire ignorance of 
his subject displayed by that disinterested 
and imaginary proprietor, held up colliers 
and coal-owners, and all their generations 
past and to come, and all connected with 
them—himself and his motion among the 
rest— to the reprobation of an enlightened 
public. Zhe Herald also, the friend par 
excellence of humanity, sounded an alarm 
in all the camps of the philanthropists. 
This atrocious motion coming from such a 
quarter proved that the enemies of the hu- 
man race were only scotched not killed— 
that they were again about to resume the 
offensive, and spring Heaven knows how 
many mines on them. Some even of his 
own friends wrote, expressing their grief 
and astonishment, that he should be the 
person to propose restoring all the evils of 
female infant labour in the mines: and 
more important than all the rest, the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, at their meeting on 
the 29th of April, sitting “en comile de 
salut publique,” after refusing to recom- 
mend that the veto act should be rescinded 
by the assembly, took up the matter, and 
Dr. Candlish gave notice— 


“ That at next meeting he would bring un- 
der the attention of the Presbytery the proposal 
in Parliament to interfere with the provisions of 
Lord Ashley’s bill, in so far as respected the 
employment of females under ground ; if such 
were persevered in in Parliament, he would 
bring the matter under the notice of the Pres- 
bytery.” 


This occurred soon after the discussion 
in this House on the claims of the Kirk, 
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in which he had felt it his duty to express 
a strong opinion against the concession of 
the claims put forward by that Church. 
He could not suppose that this circum- 
stance had in any way influenced the notice 
thus given by the rev. gentleman. All who 
knew him were aware of the peculiar 
mecekness, and mildness, and christian gen- 
tleness of his disposition ; that he was in- 
capable of entertaining any feeling of irti- 
tation against those who differed with him 
—* tantene animis ceclestibus ira” might 
be said of any one rather than him, and 
although there were no collieries within 
the bounds of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, he doubtless considered this as a spi- 
ritual matter, and as such falling properly 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the ve- 
nerable court. It was, however, but fair, 
that he should make hon. Members aware 
that such a notice had been given, and that 
in voting for his motion they might expose 
themselves to ecclesiastical censure. All 
this, notwithstanding, he felt it his duty to 
persevere in his determination of calling 
the attention of the House to the petitions 
which he had presented for the collieries 
in Scotland. They were ten in number, 
besides petitions from other bodies and in- 
dividuals unconnected with the collieries, 
such as that he had this day presented from 
the magistrates and town council of Falkirk, 
—and besides the signatures of many hun- 
dred men, the signatures of upwards of 
1,000 females were, he believed, attached 
to them. They all complained of the same 
grievance ;—they all sought the same re- 
medy. An hon. Member had remarked to 
him, that on some of these petitions, many 
of the signatures appeared to be written by 
the same hand. He had inquired as to 
this, and was assured by Mr. Bruce of 
Kennet, formerly a Member of the House, 
and by a schoolmaster who had transmitted 
one of the petitions, that all the parties 
were present and consenting when, at their 
own request, a comrade signed for them. 
In bringing this matter before them, he 
Was anxious not to trespass at greater 
length on the indulgence of the House 
than might be necessary to lay the reason- 
ableness and urgency of the prayer of the 
petitioners fairly before it. Nothing but a 
sense of the duty which he owed to a most 
useful and meritorious class of his country- 
men, who had entrusted their petitions to 
his care, and confided their cause to his ad- 
vocacy, combined with a strong conviction 
that they complained of a real and substan- 
tial grievance inflicted on them by the re- 
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cent, and he must add, precipitate legisla. 
tion of Parliament—a grievance which 
justice, and humanity rightly understood, 
alike called on them to remedy, could have 
induced him to call the particular attention 
of the House to these petitions, or to con- 
clude with the motion of which he had 
given notice, of askiug leave to bring ina 
bill in accordance with the prayer of the 
petitions. In doing so, he felt that it was 
very necessary for him to claim the parti- 
cular indulgence of the House, for he was 
not insensible to the prejudice which at first 
sight might be created in the minds of hon. 
Members against what might appear, and 
might be represented as an attempt to go 
back from that advance in the career of 
merciful and generous legislation in favor 
of the working classes which the House 
had so recently sanctioned, and he exposed 
himself with reluctance to the imputation 
of wishing to recede from it. But if ever 
there was an occasion on which the details, 
the realities, so to speak, of humanity, had 
been sacrificed in the endeavour to carry 
its principles on a large and sweeping scale 
into practical effect, the case of the bill 
against one of the provisions of which these 
petitioners appealed, furnished that occa- 
sion ;—and such being his conviction, he 
could not allow his fear of that imputation, 
nor even his approval of the principle and 
general details of the bill itself, to blind 
him as to the individual hardship and 
suffering which has inevitably been caused 
by it, nor to dispense him from the obliga- 
tion of endeavouring to persuade the House 
to obviate that suffering and that hardship. 
He did so the more willingly, because the 
infliction of them was not necessary—was 
not required to give effect to the principle 
of that bill—of its principle, generally, he 
approved. He gave the noble Lord the 
author of it, the fullest credit for the mo- 
tives by which he was actuated in bringing 
it forward. He was persuaded, that his 
motives were those of the purest benevo- 
lence, of the most anxious desire to benefit 
the labouring classes of his countrymen. 
But, unhappily, the purity and benevo- 
lence of his motives did not exempt him 
from liability to failure in the choice of the 
means by which he might endeavour to 
give them practical effect, and the very in- 
tensity of that zeal in the cause of huma- 
nity by which he was so eminently distin- 
guished, which did him so much honor, 
and which had secured for him in so high 
a degree the gratitude and admiration of 
his country,—sentiments in which he en- 
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tirely participated,—had a tendency to 
make him overlook the practical difficul- 
ties in his way, and the amount of suf- 
fering and distress which might arise 
from his attempts to attain too rapidly, and 
without sufficient caution, the objects he 
had so meritoriously in view. That a 
great amount of suffering and distress must 
be occasioned, and has been caused by that 
part of the enactment of which these peti- 
tioners complained, unless Parliament in- 
terposed to prevent it, he could not for a 
moment doubt, and he did trust that their 
case had but to be plainly and simply stated 
to the House to induce it—nay, to induce 
the noble Lord himself, to grant them the 
relief for which they prayed. Now, their 
case was simply this. But before stating 
it, he would tell the House the extent of 
relief for which they prayed. He had no 
wish to interfere with the principle of the 
bill of last Session, the principle being, that 
eventually all female labour in the mines 
should cease. He only wished that it 
should be carried out without causing un- 
necessary distress. He did not desire, the 
petitioners did not desire, that the law 
should be relaxed, so far as married women, 
or young persons under eighteen years of 
age were affected by it. All the colliers with 
whom he had conversed, admitted, that it 
was desirable that married women should 
be excluded from the mines, and left at 
liberty to attend to the care of their fami- 
lies, and the comfort of their homes; in 
fact, in many of the collieries they had 
long been practically excluded. They were 
not so unanimous as to the exclusion of 
young women under eighteen years of age ; 
but, agreeing as he was disposed to do in 
deference to the general opinion, that it 
was desirable that female labour below 
ground in the collieries should cease, and 
convinced that this result would be brought 
about by the exclusion of females under 
eighteen, since none who had not commenced 
and been accustomed to this employment 
before that age, would ever take to it after- 
wards. He did not propose, that the em- 
ployment of females under eighteen years 
of age should any longer be permitted. 
What he desired to persuade the House to 
sanction was this—that those females above 
the age of eighteen, unmarried or widows, 
till very lately, working in the collieries, 
should be permitted, if so it pleased them, 
to continue at such employment. This 


was the whole length to which he would 
ask the House to go; it seemed a small 
concession, but it was one which would 
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prevent a vast amount of suffering and dis. 
tress. Now, the case of these poor people 
was simply this: they had been brought up 
to this employment, and were scarcely ca- 
pable of any other; but even if capable of 
it, other employment was not open to them. 
Hon. Members conversant with the coal 
districts of Scotland were aware that a 
prejudice, a very unfounded one, he ad- 
mitted, existed against employing persons 
brought up in the collieries, He said, un- 
founded, because as far as his observa- 
tion enabled him to judge, the colliers, in 
regard to their orderly and moral conduct, 
were superior to some, and equal to most 
classes of the population, and the petitions 
which he had presented were accompanied 
by certificates from the ministers and elders 
of the parishes within which those colli- 
eries were situated which amply bore him 
out in that assertion ; but notwithstanding, 
the prejudice, from whatever cause arising, 
existed,—they were looked on as a distinct 
race,—they seldom intermarried with the 
other labouring classes, the nature of their 
employment prevented much intercourse, 
and so it was that they would have the 
greatest difficulty in finding employment 
as household servants or agricultural la- 
bourers even if a demand for such labour 
existed ; but none such exists. So great is 
the depression in agriculture, that the 
greatest difficulty was experienced in keep- 
ing on the old hands at fair wages. But 
if no such demand existed among the far- 
mers, still less did it exist among the manu- 
facturers. Some of these collieries, for in- 
stance, were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Dunfermline, a large manufacturing 
town. But for many months past, the 
greatest distress, arising from want of em- 
ployment existed amongst its population. 
So far back as last November upwards of 
1600 persons, weavers and those depending 
on them in that town were totally desti- 
tute of employment. He was assured, that 
since that period the number had increased 
rather than diminished. A gentleman well 
acquainted with the facts, Mr. Grier, had 
so assured him in a letter written in 
February last, and added, 

“That though many were still living on 
their own resources, those resources must 
soon be exhausted, and the number of clai- 
mants on the funds raised by voluntary chae 
rity, be greatly increased,”? 

He agreed with his correspondent in 
trusting that Parliament would not think 
it right to increase this number by adding 
to it many hundreds of women now earn- 
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ing an assured and comfortable subsistence 
at an occupation to which they had been 
brought up, with which they were fami- 
liar, which they liked, which they pre- 
ferred to any other,—their petitions so 
assured Government,—and driving them 
by the obligation of law into forced idle- 
ness and inevitable destitution. The law 
was dictated by a desire to improve their 
condition, to elevate their morals, to raise 
their characters ;—surely idleness and des- 
titution were bad teachers of morals,—in- 
different instruments for the elevation of 
character,—sorry means for bettering their 
condition. He entreated the House not to 
subject them to teachers so severe. But he 
would go farther and say, that even if the 
manufacturing prosperity of Dunfermline 
should revive,—and God grant it might 
soon revive, for it had long exhibited a 
picture of suffering deeply painful to con- 
template, though it had been borne with a 
submission and fortitude which it would 
be impossible too highly to commend ; but 
even if it should revive, and a demand for 
labour in its now silent workshops and 
factories should arise,—he denied that they 
would better either the condition or morals 
of these women by transferring them from 
the mines to the factories. He had no 
wish to speak disparagingly of any class,— 
but he did not believe that the women em- 
ployed in the collieries of Scotland had any 
thing to learn in the way of improved 
morality from those brought up in the fac- 
tories ; and assuredly the statements made 
recently in the House by the noble Lord 
himself as to the deplorable and disgraceful 
state of things existing in the manufactur- 
ing districts of England in regard to mos 
rals, rendered it unnecessary for him to 
adduce any proof in support of that asser- 
tion. But then as regarded the compara- 
tive healthiness of the two occupations, 
the thing was a hundred to one in favour 
of the mines. The evidence reported by the 
sub-commissioner Mr. Franks from the 
Figin colliery, gave a case which placed 
this beyond all doubt, and, therefore, with 
the permission of the House he would read 
it. He quoted from the appendix to the 
first report of the commissioners p. 497. 
“Helen Weir—began to work when nine 
years old; wrought three years at a factory, 
and four years in the Elgin colliery. I left 
the factory work as the stour (dust in a state 
of motion) made me hoarse, and my legs swelled 
with the long standing—sister who works with 
me below tried the factory after me, and left 
it for the same reason. We have taken to the 
pit as the hours are not so long nor confining 
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—we work eight or nine hours daily, and get 
1s. 4d. a day—at the coals have ten and cleven 
days work in the fortnight, but the factory 
masters made us work twelve days and paid 
11d.—reads and writes well, is very intelli- 
gent, and can knit and tambour.” 


Here then they had the case of two 
young girls who had been brought up in 
the mines, tried the factories, lost their 
health from the severity of the labour and 
the unhealthy atmosphere — the  stour, 
meaning probably what has been aptly 
termed the “ devil’s dust,” returned of their 
own free choice to the colliery,—recovered 
their health there, and were as the sub- 
commissioner reports, remarkably intelli- 
gent and well educated. All the medical 
certificates, of which he held many in his 
hand from the gentlemen who attended 
these collieries, affirmed the same conclu- 
sion. He should not detain the House by 
reading them, but there was one from a 
gentleman whose name justly carried with 
it such high authority in all matters con- 
nected with the humbler classes, to advance 
whose comfort and happiness seemed the 
main object of his exertions,—he alluded 
to Professor Alison—that he was sure the 
House would allow him to read it. Writ- 
ing to Dr. Hamilton of Falkirk, a genile- 
man who had also taken a most benevolent 
interest in these poor people, Professor 
Alison says, 

“T always thought the prohibition of female 
labour in mines a hasty measure, and that re- 
gulations would be more efficient for the bene- 
fit of the poor themselves. Your paper con- 
firms this belief; still it is of great importance 
to find the Legislature acknowledging the 
principle of acting for the protection of the 
lives and health of the community, as well 
as for the protection of property and wealth.” 


In a subsequent letter of the 6th May 
he says, 


“Thave no objection to your making any 
use you please of the opinion I gave you on 
the employment of females in mines, provided 
only you give the whole sentence, in which I 
say something of the importance of the Legis- 
lature recognising the health and comfort of 
the people as a fit object of its care. It is not 
easy to get persons who do not know the prac- 
tical condition of the poor to understand, that 
the greatest of their evils is poverty, and want 
of employment the worst form of poverty.” 


So far Dr. Alison—Dr. Walker, a high- 
ly respectable magistrate residing in Stir- 
lingshire, and no coal owner, bears testi- 
mony to the same facts. Writing to him 
on the subject of a meeting held in the 
parish of Polmont, on the 24th of March, 
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to consider the distress occasioned by the 
act, 200 females having been thrown 
by it in that single parish out of work. 
He says, 

‘‘The meeting examined several of the 
work-people, both men and women, and were 
satisfied that none of the abuses had prevailed 
which had given occasion to the passing of the 
act. Two of the females who appeared before 
it had been employed as domestic servants be- 
fore they went to work in the pits, but said 
they much preferred the latter as not such 
hard work, and all of them considered it easier 
than field labour, and more healthy as being 
less exposed to the vicissitudes and inclemen- 
cies of the weather. This statement as to the 
healthiness of the employment was confirmed 
by others not immediately connected with the 
works, among others by the parish minister, 
who also gave the strongest testimony in favor 
of the state of morals among them.” 


The sub-commissioner, Mr. Tancred too, 
in his report, of which he should only say 
that it stood in most favorable contrast for 
fairness with that of Mr. Franks, at page 
345 of his report, speaks most favorably of 
the physical condition of the colliers, and 
at page 324 he states, that Putting (the 
work chiefly done by women) is not severe. 
He says, 

“Thus the drawing, though occasionally 
hard work, admits of frequent periods of rest 
and refreshment. I heard of no complaints 
from the children of over-fatigue, or of being 
oppressed by the workmen for whom they 
draw, who are usually the father, elder bro- 
ther, or nearest relation, nor do medical men 
attribute any physical injury to drawing.” 


He (Mr. C. Bruce) trusted he had said 
enough to prove the healthiness of the em- 
ployment. He should now recal to the 
House the fact that at present, even if it 
were otherwise, there was no question of 
transferring the labour of these people to 
the factories. He had already shown that 
the population employed in them was 
pressed down by the exeess of supply over 
the demand for labour, and he would en- 
treat the House not to suffer the Legisla- 
tion of the country to add to that excess, 
and thus augment an amount of suffering 
already sufficiently grievous. The House 
must recollect that there are in Scotland 
no laws entitling the able-bodied unem- 
ployed poor to relief—and he was one of 
those who entertained a very strong opinion 
that as far as the labouring classes were 
themselves concerned, they were much 
better without them,—indeed, in such a case 
as the present distress at Dunfermline, as 
in that recently existing in Paisley, suffici- 
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ent relief was obviously beyond the reach 
of any Poor-law ; at Paisley, for example, 
the whole property of the parish would not 
have maintained the unemployed for three 
months ;—but such a law, if it existed, 
might have held out a present, though a 
miserable, shelter to these poor people. No 
such refuge, however, was open to them. 
The law against which they implored the 
House to protect them, would condemn not 
only themselves, but as in their own touch- 
ing language they tell you “their aged 
parents and young brothers and sisters to 
want and destitution.” ‘To him it seemed 
impossible that the House, that the noble 
Lord himself should seek to maintain it to 
this extent. [Lord Ashley here made some 
observation.] The noble Lord said, put 
your hands in your pockets. He was asto- 
nished to hear the noble Lord treat the 
distress of these poor people so lightly. Did 
he know the circumstances of the lessees of 
the mines? Did he know that the depres- 
sion in every branch of trade had not 
reached them—was this an answer to these 
people, reduced by his legislation to desti- 
tution—did he pretend to guarantee to 
them this relief. He was astonished at the 
course the noble Lord seemed resolved to 
follow—he regretted it for the noble Lord’s 
own sake. The noble Lord was raising up 
obstacles against his own future progress 
in his attempts to legislate for the poor. 
He might depend upon it that people would 
apply to such legislation the principles of 
common humanity and common sense, and 
when they saw him producing distress of 
this fearful kind, and treating it so lightly 
when produced, while they did not question 
his motives, they would be induced to 
doubt his judgment, and consider him any 
thing rather than a safe guide in such 
matters. But, however the noble Lord 
might view it, he trusted the House would 
not seek to maintain the law to this ex- 
tent. It was passed precipitately, without 
sufficient deliberation, on evidence very 
loosely taken, on statements of facts greatly 
exaggerated. For himself, he confessed 
that he was disposed to view with suspi- 
cion the evidence taken by sub-commis- 
sioners in most instances, and he thought 
he could show the House that he was jus- 
tified in such suspicion. They were not 
unfrequently nominated in consequence of 
their known opinions of a particular cast. 
They sat about their enquiries, with per- 
fect honesty he doubted not, but with their 
minds previously made up that all evi- 
dence should be received with suspicion 
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which did not tend to confirm conclusions 
of the soundness and justice of which they 
were already convinced. The conduct of 
the gentleman who reported on the col- 
lieries from which the petitions he had 
presented proceeded, proved in how cursory 
a way he had conducted his enquiries. He 
did not go below ground. He did not see 
the women at their work. He contented 
himself with examining such of them as he 
found accidentally in their houses, or at 
the pit-mouth, and then retired to take, 
like Falstaff, “ his ease at his inn,” and ar- 
range the information he had thus received, 
and make drawings, not of what he had 
seen, but embodying the impressions which 
an imagination fertile in horrors had sug- 
gested. Now he (Mr. C. Bruce) did not 
wish the House to take this on his au- 
thority—he would prove it. Mr. Grier, 
the manager of the Elgin Colliery wrote as 
follows :— 

“The sub-commissioner, Mr. Franks, re- 
ports pretty accurately the evidence he re- 
ceived from the young persons with whom he 
came in contact; they were seven in number, 
of whom only one was a person of any expe= 
rience. He did not go down our pits, nor see 
any of the females actually at their employ- 
ments. He only remained a short time at the 
pit-head, and saw a few females ascending and 
descending the shaft; and I have been in- 
formed by the managers of Wellwood, Town- 
hill, Halbeath, Fordell, and Donnibristle col- 
lieries, that he did not descend any of their 
pits, nor see the women at their employment ; 
and to the want of personal inspection I am 
led to conclude that several inaccuracies have 
occurred in the general report with regard to 
the height of the roads, &c. that the females 
are employed in, and their positions when at 
work, Tle height of the road is frequently 
stated at the height of the seam, but though it 
may be very thin, the roads for conveying the 
coal are always made high for the convenience 
of the Putters.” 


This gives the evidence of six collieries, 
Mr. Dawson, manager of Carron works, 
writes, 


“ Mr. Franks, who visited our collieries, ap- 
pears to have had little to find fault with, 
though there are many inaccuracies in his re- 
port. He did not go down our pits, nor see 
the people at their work ; but got all his in- 
formation by making enquiries above ground.” 


He could multiply quotations from other 
collieries, asserting the same thing; and, 
really he could attach little value to evi- 
dence so collected. But this was not his 
principal complaint against the report on 
which these mines were condemned, and 


the evidence on which the law was passed, 
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For the first time, in any report of eyi- 
dence presented to the House on a great 
public question of this sort, the royal road 
was taken of communicating information 
through the eye. LEngravings were pre- 
sented for the edification of hon. Members 
who had no time for reading, or of that 
still more numerous class who might be 
frightened by the bulk of two ponderous 
volumes, exhibiting the women in every 
possible condition of degradation and suffer- 
ing. But, surely those who looked at the 
report, and trusted to it for enabling them 
to form an accurate judgment, had a right 
to suppose that those drawings, thus pre- 
sented in a grave public document, were 
made from actual observation, and exhi- 
bited the result of what the reporter had 
actually seen ; sketches, in short, from na- 
ture, taken on the spot. No such thing, 
He would take the case of Margaret Heaps, 
the worst and most revolting of these re- 
presentations. Mr. Franks thus describes 
her at p. 383, sec. 8, of his report :-— 


“The workings in the narrow seams are 
sometimes 100 to 200 yards from the main 
roads, so that the females have to crawl back- 
wards and forwards with their small carts, in 
seams, in many cases, not exce2ding twenty- 
two to twenty-eight inches in height. This 
will be found illustrated in the case of Mare 
garet Heaps, coal-putter, numbered 231 in the 
evidence.” 


And then the engraving is inserted— 


“‘ The danger and the difficulty of dragging 
on roads, dipping from one in three to one in 
six feet, may be more easily conceived than 
explained ; and the state in which the females 
are after pulling like horses through these 
holes—their perspiration, their exhaustion, and 
very frequently their tears, it is painful in the 
extreme to witness.” 


Now he (Mr. C. Bruce) begged the 
House to mark this expression. .Mr. 
Franks said, it was painful in the extreme 
to witness the state of this poor Margaret 
Heaps. Now, what if he should prove that 
Mr. Franks had never witnessed it at all; 
never personally inspected the mine in 
which she worked—never saw her at her 
work, and that the whole story was one of 
pure imagination. Could the House trust 
to such a report, to such a reporter—and if 
he showed that this was a case of the 
grossest exaggeration and inaccuracy, should 
he not throw grave doubts on every other 
similar statement of this reporter. Mr. 
Franks went on to give the evidence of this 
woman as follows :— 


“My employment is, after reaching the 
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wall-face, to fill a bogie or slype with two 
and a-half to three hundred weight of coal. I 
then hook it on to my chain and drag it 
through the seam, which is twenty-two to 
twenty-eight inches high, till I get to the main 
road, a good distance, probably from 200 to 
400 yards ; the pavement I drag over is wet, 
and I am obliged at all times to crawl on my 
hands and feet. I throw the contents of the 
bogies into the carts till they are filled, and 
then run them on the iron rails to the shaft, a 
distance of 400 or 500 yards.” 


In a note to this, the floor is described as 
« soft and slushy.” He should now show 
the House what the real state of this case 
was, and on the evidence of the overseer of 
the mine in which she worked, on that of 
a highly respectable gentleman who had no 
interest in the mines, but such as his hu- 
manity prompted him to take; on the 
evidence of the woman herself, voluntarily 
emitted in a deposition made before and 
certified by the provost of Falkirk, and 
signed by her own hand, he would prove 
that Mr. Franks had never seen her at her 
work, and had grossly exaggerated its na- 
ture, extent, and circumstances. 


Mr. Dawson thus wrote .— 


“In the evidence regarding Standrigg col- 
liery, Mr. Franks has given a very erroneous 
account of the nature of the work of females, 
and has made a gross caricature of a female 
drawing coals in it—(Report, p. 95; App. 
P. 1, p. 383). Alexander Borrowman, who 
was overseer of that colliery when Mr. Franks 
visited it, is now overseer at Kinnaird, and on 
my showing him Mr, Franks account of the 
evidence of Margaret Heaps, at once pro- 
nounced it very incorrect, and has written a 
letter to you giving the real state of the pit, 
and of the work performed by Margaret Heaps, 
which I now inclose. If you can understand 
Borrowman’s letter, and compare it with the 
evidence, you will find that Mr. Franks is al- 
together incorrect in the principal points, He 
describes her as drawing a bogie or slype from 
200 to 400 yards through the seam, where the 
height of the coal was from twenty-six to 
twenty-eight inches. Borrowman says, she 
seldom drew any coals in the height of the 
seam, which was from twenty-eight to thirty 
inches, the bogie she used had four wheels, 
which ran on a good hard pavement, and that 
at most she could not have drawn it more than 
ten yards, instead of from 200 to 400, ten 
yards being the greatest distance that any of 
the colliers could possibly have to draw in the 
height of the seam on each side of the road 
leading to the pit bottom. Mr. Franks made 
another great mistake in stating the distance 
the coals were drawn on the tubs or carts from 
the wall-face to the pit bottom at 500 yards. 
Borrowman says, it was only about 110 yards. 
I have every reason to believe, that Borrow- 
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man’s account is substantially correct, and 
that the account given in the printed evidence, 
as well probably as many other similar state- 
ments, is extremely incorrect, or highly exag- 
gerated, and twisted to suit a particular pur- 
pose,” 


He would not detain the House by read- 
ing Borrowman’s letter which he held in 
his hand, and which exactly confirmed Mr. 
Dawson’s account of it; but he must beg 
leave to read the letter of Mr. Henry 
Aitken. This gentleman, as his hon. Friend 
beside him, the Member for Stirlingshire 
informed him, had been a great advocate 
for excluding females from the mines. His 
letter showed the circumstances which had 
induced him to change his opinion as re- 
garded those recently employed. He might 
here say, that the petition presented to the 
meeting to which Mr. Aitken referred, was 
written by a working collier. He had it 
before him, and it did the writer great 
credit. But Mr. Aitken’s letter showed 
also some of the bad effects which, as re- 
garded the education of the colliers, the bill 
was producing, and therefore he would read 
it:— 

“T sometime ago attended a meeting at 
Larhert along with Sir Michael Bruce, the 
rev. Mr. Bonar, Mr, Stirling of Glenbervie, 
and the manager for Carron company, in 
order to receive a deputation from the women 
formerly employed in the coal-works at Kine 
naird and Carron-hall, who gave an account of 
the great wretchedness and want occasioned 
amongst them by being against their own in- 
clinations prevented from working, and being 
satisfied of the unjustness of the act which has 
so materially injured the condition of these 
women, I have since taken a deep interest in 
the matter. 

“IT could put little confidence in Mr. 
Franks’s report, and notes of evidence as he 
seems to me to have acted only on one side of 
the question. 

“ There is an important fact, and which in 
my opinion, goes far to vitiate Mr. Franks’s 
report, that he did not in this quarter go down 
a single pit, without doing which any thing 
like an idea of the state of the workepeople 
while under ground could not be got. 

“T learned that the witness, Margaret 
Heaps, denied that her evidence had been ac- 
curately reported. I sent for her, and she 
came down to-day along with her father, and 
I inclose a declaration made by her, which 
speaks for itself and shows the inaccuracy of 
Mr. Franks’s notes of evidence. You will ob- 
serve, that she has signed her declaration with 
her own hand, 

“* Margaret Heaps’ father being able to 
work, she is not in want; but there are few 
cases where the women are removed which 
has not been attended with very detrimental 
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consequences, and the present is not an excep- 
tion, as her father informed me that he had a 
son aged about twelve, when the bill passed. 
Ile was at this time at school, and evinced very 
considerable talent ; so much so, that he was 
determined to give him the very best educa= 
tion which his circumstances would permit ; 
but when he was by the act deprived of the 
services of his daughter, he found he was not 
able to keep the boy at school, support his 
family, and keep a drawer; and he was re- 
luctantly forced to take him from school and 
put him in his sister's place in the pit. The 
father has all the appearance of what, in Scot- 
land, we call a decent man, and has good 
‘common sense;’ and he considered it hard, 
that people who must either starve or work, 
should not be allowed to carry their labour to 
the only market open for it.” 


He (Mr. C. Bruce). had also before him 
the deposition of Margaret Heaps herself. 
He would only trouble the House with ex- 
tracts from it. It entirely confirmed the 
account given by Borrowman, denying that 
Mr. Franks had accurately reported her 
evidence. She affirmed,— 


“That the side roads, instead of 400 did 
not exceed nine yards ; that the work in them 
was done by her brothers, the family consisting 
of ten children; that she never worked in 
those low roads except occasionally, and of her 
own accord, to forward the work. That it was 
not true that the road on which she worked 
was wet; it was hard and dry, and from four 
to six feet high. ‘That it was not true that 
time was not allowed for meals, as an hour 
was allowed for breakfast, and one for dinner. 
That she preferred the work to field labour, 
That their food was nutritious and sufficient ; 
and not such as was described in the report. 
That of her own accord she sometimes worked 
an extra shift, that she might get money to 
purchase better clothes to enable her to attend 
church, which she did regularly, not being 
absent above twice in the year. That she 
attended the communion ; and knew that the 
other colliers attended church as regularly as 
any class, and perhaps more so.” 


And her deposition is certified by the 
Provost of Falkirk, in whose presence she 
read a chapter of the Bible, and signed her 
own name. He trusted he had now dis- 
posed of the case of Margaret Heaps. He 
had dwelt on it more particularly, because 
if he showed exaggeration and inaccuracy 
in her case, it proved that the report was 
not deserving of confidence. Now the con- 
sequence of this sort of proceeding—he 
alluded to the engravings by which the 
report was illustrated — was, that a ge- 
neral impression was most unfairly con- 
veyed, that such descriptions applied to 
all mines in general, and that such revolt- 
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ing labour was a necessary condition of 
working in the mines; and thus, what 
might have been an approach to truth in 
some one or two mines, which, if true 
called loudly for correction, and might 
have been easily corrected, was applied in 
the minds of persons uninformed on the 
subject, to all collieries without exception. 
This was unfair and improper in the ex. 
treme. Nothing of the sort represented 
in these works of imagination existed in 
the mines from which these petitions pro- 
ceeded. They were perfectly dry; the 
height of the roads rendered no irksome 
posture necessary ; the people descend to 
their work by stairs, or in a way perfectly 
safe and commodious ; iron rails are laid 
below ground; and the women worked 
together, or under the eye of their parents 
and relatives, as was indeed fairly stated in 
the much fairer report of Mr. Tancred. 
Was it then fitting that the House, under 
such circumstances should persevere in an 
enactment against which those affected by it 
unanimously protest? Now when he said 
they unanimously protested, he knew it 
would be said that these petitions had been 
got up and signed at the bidding of the pro- 
prietors and managers of the :nines. True, 
their statements as'to the moral condition 
and health of thecollier population were con- 
firmed by the certificates of the ministers 
and elders, and medical men who attended 
them ;—but they too were under the in- 
fluence of the coal-owners, and dared not 
refuse their request. He could only say, 
that whoever made such an assertion did 
it in entire ignorance of the character of 
the ministers and medical practitioners in 
Scotland, and he conten himself with 
assuring the House that such assertion was 
totally groundless. He asserted that these 
petitions did not originate in any such in- 
fluence, they proceeded, motu proprio, from 
the workpeople themselves. This was no 
coal-owners question. In the mines with 
which he was acquainted, the exclusion or 
retention of the women employed up to the 
Ist of March, was as a matter of profit, 
one of very slight importance. He could 
truly assert that he had never received a 
single communication on the subject from 
a single coal owner in Scotland. He had 
taken it up solely at the earnest request of 
the colliers themselves. The only coal- 
owner whose opinion he had consulted was 
one who had a verv small interest in coal 
property, and that interest could not be 
affected by the cost at which the coal 
was raised, for he was paid by a fixed rent, 
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or royalty, which did not vary with the 
price paid for raising the coal—that coal- 
owner was himself. He need scarcely 
disclaim any personal motives, having so 
frequently stated to the House that he was 
influenced to interfere solely by the repre- 
sentations of the workpeople themselves ; 
and he would say the same of the only 
two managers who had communicated with 
him. When in Scotland, last summer, at 
the time of the passing of the Colliery Bill, 
being detained there by the delicate health 
of a member of his family, he had been 
waited on by a deputation of colliers, whose 
families had long been settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, imploring him to use his influ- 
ence to prevent the passing of the clause 
against which they now petitioned. They 
were common working-men, but they 
spoke with an energy and eloquence which 
nothing but truth, and a strong convic- 
tion of the evils which threatened them, 
could have inspired. There was no influ- 
ence of the manager used to prompt their 
earnest pleadings in behalf of their own 
female relatives, and of their old and infirm 
fellow-labourers in the mines, till now 
supported in comfortable independence by 
the pious labours of their children. And 
why should the House desire to interfere 
with this charity, which if any, was surely 
doubly blest, that offered by a dutiful child 
to an affectionate parent? One of them, 
a man advanced in years, and who had 
brought up a Jarge family in respectability, 
besought him (Mr. C. Bruce) to allow him 
to bring his two daughters that he might 
hear them speak for peg “ There 
were not,” he said “ twa bonnier lasses, or 
better conducted in the parish.” Another, 
in February last, walked nearly thirty 
miles that he might put his petition into 
his (Mr. C. Bruce’s) own hand. Having 
missed him in the morning, he walked for 
hours before the door where he expected to 
find him, being resolved, he said, not to return 
home till he had delivered it- He entered 
at great length into the subject of it, and 
showed many letters which he had received 
from various hon. Members with whom he 
had corresponded. Letters which he (Mr. 
C. Bruce must say justified his remark on 
most of the writers,—“ that they seemed 
no to ken muckle about the matter.” 
All, however, promised their attention to 
the case, some, as the hon. Member for 
Greenock, wrote with much kindness and 
feeling. Let him then implore the House 
not to turn a deaf ear to the petitions of 
such people, There is distress enough in 
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the country without your seeking to aggra- 
vate it by such legislation; and when the 
House considered the orderly and peace- 
able conduct by which, in general, the 
colliers had been distinguished in the most 
excited times, he did trust that they would 
be considered as entitled to have some voice 
in deciding on the enactment of a law 
by which they were so materially, he 
had almost said, exclusively, affected. But, 
perhaps, in alluding to the orderly con- 
duct of the collicr population —to the 
absence of crime by which they are cha- 
racterized—he was injuring rather than 
advancing the cause which he had under- 
taken to advocate. True, the report of 
sub-commissioners who had reported on the 
collieries for which the petitions he had 
presented proceeded, confirmed all he could 
say in this respect. He quoted the prison 
returns of the district in proof of that ex- 
emption, and they bore him out to the 
fullest extent. But what were the conclu- 
sions he drew from the facts thus estab- 
lished—not that we were to read in them 
a proof that the habits of the colliers were 
such as to entitle them to our commenda- 
tion—and their occupation such as, morally 
speaking, to produce results which called for 
our approval—but that this very orderly 
conduct, this exemption from outrage and 
crime, furnished an additional evidence, if 
not that their habits were degraded, at 
least that their occupation was destructive 
of the energies and qualities of free-born 
men. He said before, that these com- 
missioners were liable to act under the 
influence of preconceived impressions, and 
disposed to receive with suspicion all evi- 
dence, if not to distort all facts, which did 
not tend to confirm their preconceived im- 
pressions; and really the remarks of this 
sub-commissioner Franks on this branch 
of his inquiry furnished an instance so 
palpable and so flagrant of this species of 
perversion, that he would read to the 
House that part of the report to which he 
referred. He would at the same time sa- 
tisfy the House, that he was not overstat- 
ing the claims of the colliers, on the ground 
of their orderly conduct, and their exemp- 
tion from crime. At page 404, sec. 104, 
of his report, Mr. Franks says:— 


“In the enumeration of the leading cha- 
racteristics of the collier community, it would 
be wrong to pass over the state of crime as it 
exists among them, such being generally con- 
sidered as a tolerably good test of the condi- 
tion and character of a people; and in the 
pursuit of my inquiry it has often struck me as 
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singular, that this branch of the subject had 
not attracted the particular attention of the 
numerous class to whom I have had vccasion 
to address myself; but in truth, as far as I 
have been able to judge of the character of the 
class under consideration, they are more dis- 
tinguished by an absence of energy, than by 
that activity of mind which excites to crime ; 
and the prison returns for the year ending 
1839, which I have inserted below, sustain my 
preconceived opinion.” 

The House would mark this conclusion : 
was he not right in saying, that with pre- 
conceived opinions, these gentlemen set 
about their inquiries?—but Mr. Franks 
vroceeded to give the prisons’ returns— 
they were as follows:— 


“ Alloa, Clackmannanshire: Only 1 pri- 
soner—1 above the average.—Clackmannan- 
shire; No murder or highway robbery during 
the year, and no heinous offence of any kind ; 
—a good deal of petty crime.—Stirlingshire : 
Many offences of a petty kind; none serious. 
—Bothkonnar is particularly noticed as free 
from crime.—Haddingtonshire : Greatest num- 
ber of prisoners 22; lowest 5; population 
36,000.—Linlithgowshire : 44 prisoners during 
the year, out of a population of about 27,000. 
—Dunfermline : Greatest number of prisoners 
atone time =; lowest 2; no serious crime. 

“Section 105.—For Stirling che borough 
gaol of Falkirk returns 57 as the number of 
ee out of which 2 are colliers.—For 

tirling county, no colliers.—In Haddinyton- 
shire 34, out of which 4 are colliers.—In Dun- 
fermline, 25; of whom 9 are colliers. 

«“ Section 106.—Now, when it is considered 
that this return extends over at least 5,000 
heads of families, who are engaged as hewers, 
out of acollier population of nearly 30,000, 
the state of crime must be looked upon as very 
favourable (non meus hic sermo), and this 
view of the subject is in perfect accordance 
with the general opinion of those gentlemen, 
who being thoroughly acquainted with the 
character and bent of the colliers, both indi+ 
vidually, and as a class, have favoured me with 
the result of their observations.”’ 

Again he states :— 

“‘ That the average amount of illegitimate 
children born in the course of a year is about 
one in forty, which when the want of education 
in the people, and the unrestricted intercourse 
of the sexes, in consequence of their labouring 
together in the same pits, are taken into the ac- 
count, is, by no means, high.” 


He should presently show, that the re- 
porter was in error in both these circum- 
stances which he proposes to take into the 
account. Again, in section 110, he says— 

“The district, and objects over which this 
inquiry extended, presented the aspect of a 
laborious, uneducated, and uncomplaining 
population—a population of few vices.” 
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And he quotes a Mr. Ross, who says 
of the colliers :— 

“ They are always respectful, and sometimes 
warmly attached to their employers, and ex. 
hibit none of the pert and discourteous beha- 
viour of the manufacturer; they listen with 
cheerfulness and much seriousness to the mi- 
nisters of the gospel who come amongst them; 
they show, and probably feel less jealousy of 
their superiors in rank and fortune than is ge- 
nerally shown by other artizans, and they in. 
termeddle not with politics.” 


And in section 111, Mr. Franks thus 
summed up his observations :— 

“A population including 7,000 or 8,000 
heads of families, leading a mere animal ex. 
istence, without religious character, without 
political bias, without political representation, 
In short, without political status whatever— 
such and so simple is the character of the 
People amongst whom my labours have been 
pursued,” 

Now, he would ask the House, was it 
possible to draw conclusions more unwar- 
ranted, more unfair, more unjust, more 
monstrously absurd, than were thus drawn 
by this learned gentleman from the data on 
which he founded them. The absence of 
crime Mr. Franks cannot deny. In the parish 
of Bothkennar, noted in the prison returns as 
altogether free from crime, the far greater 
number of the population round its church 
are colliers in the employment of the Carron 
company, whose petition was before the 
House. Yet instead of ascribing it to them 
as a merit, he insinuates it as a fault. He 
reads in it a proof of want of energy, of 
want of intelligence, of deficiency in the 
qualities by which free men ought to be 
distinguished ; it confirms his preconceived 
impressions, and to get rid of so lamentable 
a state of things, to inspire the colliers 
with a distaste for the restraints of morality 
and law, to imbue them with a commend- 
able alacrity in their violation, he calls on 
you so to legislate as to wipe out this stain 
of apathy from their characters. He tells 
you that they are industrious, peaceable, 
contented—distinguished by few crimes, or 
rather by an exemption from crime ; and he 
uses the terms reproachfully—scarcely 4 
single cold expression, interlarded for de- 
cency sake, of satisfaction that such is the 
character of these people, escapes from him. 
Is it not monstrous, that he should not 
have had the common sense, or the common 
candour to attribute these results to their 
true source—that source established as the 
true one by the certificates of the ministers 
and elders of the parishes in which these 
collieries are situated, the only source from 
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which such qualities among such a popula- 
tion can flow—their knowledge of their 
duty to God, and as flowing from that 
knowledge, their practice, in resignation 
and contentedness, of the duties of their 
station towards their fellow men. To him, 
(Mr. C. Bruce) it seemed that these quali- 
ties, thus damned by faintest praise, were 
just those which we ought most to prize, 
most to cultivate in the working popula- 
tion, just those, which in a moral point of 
view, raised them to an equality with our- 
selves, and therefore on their possession 
those qualities he urged on the House 
their claim to its consideration. He con- 
fessed he found it difficult to account for 
the extraordinary conclusions on which he 
had been remarking, unless on a supposi- 
tion suggested by certain words in the re- 
port—speaking of the characteristics of the 
colliers, Mr. Franks says, they are 


“Without political bias, without political 
representation, in short (the master-evil) with- 
out political status whatever.” 


Now, it might be, that Mr. Franks was 
an ultra-Liberal in politics, and like many 
gentlemen holding extreme opinions of that 
sort, conscientiously and firmly held the 
opinion that all other qualities were worth- 
less and of no account where the blight of 
indifference to political franchise had fallen 
on and withered them. Now, was Mr. 
Franks an ultra-Liberal? The noble Lord 
gave no answer ; probably he did not know, 
or it might be a little ruse, a pious fraud, 
to excite the sympathies and secure the 
votes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose 
abstract principles of political economy, he 
apprehended, might disincline them to sanc- 
tion a bill which so materially interfered 
with those principles. But then surely the 
proper remedy was to admit them to the 
franchise—not to exclude the women from 
the mines. But it might be said, that in 
thus urging the general good conduct and 
good qualities of the collier population, and 
in remarking, as he had felt it his duty to 
do, on the inaccuracies of the reports, as far 
as they related to the collieries from which 
he had presented petitions, on the faith of 
which the bill of last Session was passed, 
he was going beyond the limited objects 
his motion had in view, that he was laying 
the ground of protest against the whole bill, 
to the general principle of which he had 
professed his adherence, and that such a 
course of observation justified the suspicion 
that such was in reality the object he had 
in view. He protested most earnestly 
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against any such inference. The condition 
and character of these petitioners, had been 
represented as such, and so degraded that 
nothing short of the measure of last Ses- 
sion could be effectually applied to elevate 
and improve them. He wished to show, 
that the disease and its symptoms had been 
exaggerated,—it was incumbent on him to 
prove this, in order to satisfy the House that 
remedies gentler and more gradual in their 
operation would suffice for its cure. But 
the opinion of the public had been pro- 
nounced on its existence, it had been pro- 
nounced against the permanently continued 
employment of females in the mines ; and 
he bowed to that opinion. It had been pro- 
nounced in the name of humanity; he 
desired that the interests of humanity should 
not be outraged in the name of humanity. 
The procession to her temple would not be 
rendered more sacred—not more acceptable 
to the divinity whom they desired to ho- 
nour, by the number of victims crushed 
beneath the wheels of her chariot, or tram- 
pled on by the throng of worshippers which 
bore it onwards in triumph irresistible to 
her shrine. He had shown that such sa- 
crifice of human comfort, and human life, 
for such it would be if destitution and mi- 
sery tended to shorten life—was not neces- 
sary towards carrying out the principle of 
the bill. Public opinion had. been pro- 
nounced, it had been pronounced against 
the continued employment of females in 
the mines, and he acquiesced in the yerdict. 
It had been pronounced on the grounds of 
humanity, to such grounds only, he had 
addressed himself. The political economist 
might tell them, and tell them not without 
reason, that they were not justified in in- 
terfering, as the bill of last Session did in- 
terfere, with the only property of a large 
class of the people—their labour; that they 
were not justified in dictating to persons of 
mature age, of an age sufficiently mature 
to judge for themselves, in what channel 
they should turn that labour to account. 
But he was no political economist, and he 
desired not to use any such argument. 
Something of ignorance, something of mis- 
representation ; much, he believed, of ex- 
aggeration had contributed to create in the 
public mind the feeling to which he re- 
ferred ; but it was based on good, on praise- 
worthy, on generous motives; and such 
motives, regulated by prudence and com- 
mon sense, and by a due regard to the 
actual circumstances of society, could scarce 
lead to results of which he was disposed to 
be apprehensive. He agreed then in the 
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verdict ; he was willing that it should re- 
gulate the eventual future course of em- 
ployment in the collieries ; but he desired, 
that such considerations of prudence and 
common sense, that such regard for the ac- 
tual circumstances of society should preside 
over its application. He had not wished 
to detain the House by entering into many 
details of individuals cases showing the dis- 
tress and privation occasioned by the opera- 
tion of the law which he wished the House 
to alter. Hundreds of such cases had been 
sent to him, and in justice to the sufferers 
he would refer to a few of them. At the 
meeting to which he had referred, presided 
over by Dr. Walker in the parish of Pol- 
mont, it appeared that from one mine alone 
that of the Redding, ninety-three females 
were discharged. It would be a low esti- 
mate to say, that an equal number de- 
pended on them for the means of subsist- 
ence. Among the other persons examined 
was a young woman, by name Forbes. She 
was one of six unmarried daughters of a 
widowed mother ; five of them had worked 
on the Redding colliery, earning each 7s. 
Gd. of weekly wages—the sixth remained 
at home to take care of the house and the 
widowed mother, who was thus supported 
in comfort and comparative affluence—it 
was their pride and boast that no stranger 
contributed to her support. On the 1st of 
March, they were dismissed from their 
employment, and were now going about 
the country in a state of destitution, in 
search of employment which was not to 
be found, and their mother, as an aged 
and infirm person entitled to legal relief, 
was thrown for relief on the parish. He 
could state many such cases; but he 
would say, Ex uno disce omnes. The 
work people examined at that meeting 
complained of the inaccuracies and ex- 
aggerations of the report of Mr. Franks, 
and that he had shown an evident un- 
willingness to listen to any evidence which 
bore favourably on the state and character 
of the colliers. At the Elgin colliery, 
108 females were dismissed, their weekly 
earnings amounting to 30/. 4s., nearly 
1,600/. annually. There were seventy-nine 
individuals entirely depending on the earn- 
ings of thirty-eight of these females, and 
now quite destitute. The remaining se- 


venty belonged to families which had still a 
father or brothers employed in the works, 
and which though not reduced to abso- 
lute want, had their incomes reduced 
from 3l. to 20s. a-week, according to 
the number of the family thus dismissed 
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from employment. Besides the logs of 
wages, obtained by working only five 
days in the week, they would in many 
instances Jose the advantage which aj] 
those colliers enjoyed of a free house and 
fuel at a nominal price, of itself no small 
consideration, for in such a climate as 
Scotland a good fire was called equal to 
meat, drink, and clothing. He need not 
suggest to the House the distress which such 
diminution in the earnings of a poor family 
must occasion. They felt it to be nearly 
intolerable, and besides the distress, this 
improvident law was causing a universal 
feeling of irritation and discontent among 
a hitherto happy and contented population. 
He called on his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department to look 
to this ; his right hon. Friend was respon- 
sible for the peace and tranquillity of the 
country, and neither peace nor loyalty 
could be expected to exist if such distress 
were allowed to prevail. He (Mr. C. 
Bruce) would show the House the way in 
which the partial reduction of wages ope- 
rated, even where a whole family was not 
thrown out of employment. There was a 
ease in a return which he held in his hand 
from the Townhill colliery, whose petition 
had been printed. William Spouart had 
earned 15s. per week as a coal-hewer; 
two of his daughters, working with him 
below ground, earned 13s., thus making 
the earnings of the family 1/. 8s. per week. 
The dismissal of the daughters reduced 
them by 13s., and the father being obliged 
to put his own coal, or to pay a stranger 
for doing it, could only earn 7s. 6d. His 
means were thus reduced more than 1/. 
per week. This man had three other 
children under nine years of age, one of 
them blind—and this was called humanity. 
At the Elgin colliery, widow Peter Weir 
had six daughters and one son employed, 
earning 2/. 8s. per week ; the wages of her 
family were reduced to 6s. per week. An- 
other widow of the same name, had three 
daughters and one son at. work, earning 
ll. 6s. per week, their weekly earnings 
were likewise reduced to 6s. weekly, and 
she had to support three other infant chil- 
dren. He would not weary the House by 
more instances. By a paper he held in his 
hand it appeared that of eight families at 
the Elgin colliery, of whom fifty-seven 
persons had been employed, the weekly 
wages were reduced from 11/. 145. to 31. 4s. 
He could not but deeply lament the change 
which this must occasion at that colliery 
which he had visited. No where in Scot- 
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land did the cottages of the labourers ex- 
hibit a greater air of neatness and comfort, 
filled with furniture, the cleanness and 
order of which rivalled any thing he had 
seen even in Holland, and not yielding to 
England in the nice cultivation of the 
gardens attached to them. The noble Lord 
(Ashley) attached, and justly, much im- 
rtance to the moral and religious in- 
struction of the people. He would tell the 
noble Lord the effect his law would have 
on the excellent schools established in this 
colliery, and supported by a system of 
weekly payments, introduced with the best 
effects by the present judicious manager. 
The school was thus described by Mr. 
Franks in the evidence to his report. 


“There is in connexion with the works a 
school, with two well appointed teachers, who 
have free dwelling houses and coals found 
them. By a regulation in the management of 
this work, every person who receives full men’s 
.wages is compelled to contribute 1d. per week 
to the school fund, and 13d. for every child’s 
instruction between five and ten years of age. 
Apy young person who may choose to attend 
the evening school is free to do so on the pay- 
ment of 1d. per week, and from these funds, 
without any additional charge, the teachers 
are paid, Education has wrought in this col« 
liety the most beneficial effects. Twenty-five 
years since the conduct of the people here was 
of that nature that few people thought them- 
selves safe near the spotafter dark. Now amore 
sober set of work people are not to be found 
in Scotland ; many of the young colliers are 
musical, and subscribe 1/. 1s. per week for in- 
struction, which is paid to a regular trainer. 
The Elgin School Register of Attendance 
shows that 230 children on the average attend 
the day school, and fifty the night school. 
Girls as well as boys are instructed ; few fe- 
males attend the night school, as they employ 
themselves in tambouring, and parents have 
an objection to the over-instruction of girls. 
At the last public examinatiop of the Elgin 
school, many of the lads took prizes for de- 
Monstrations in mathematics. It is the best 
conducted colliery school in the East of Scot- 
land, and the teachers the best trained. The 
first teacher, in addition to free residence, 
gardens, coals, &c., is paid 104/. per annum.” 


Now he would tell the House the effect 
anticipated by the instituter of that school 
from the measure of last Session. Mr. 
Grier wrote, 


“These reductions on the incomes of the 
collier families will farther have a most injuri- 
ous effect upon the morals of the rising gene- 
ration, The small pittance exacted for school 
fees, which were the only guarantee for the 
children attending the school, cannot now be 
spared, all and more being required for their 
sustenance, The children will be allowed to 
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fall back into that state of ignorance from 
which they have so lately been emancipated.” 


With regard to the other collieries from 
which he had presented petitions, he would 
merely state the general results. At Well- 
wood colliery there had been cighty females 
employed, earning from 10d. to 1s. 2d. per 
day, nineteen of them were the only sup- 
port of fifty-nine individuals, the remaining 
sixty-one belonged to families, of which 
some members were still employed, but the 
incomes of which were reduced as he had 
shown. At Fordel fifty females were dis- 
charged, thirty-four of whom, earning 10/. 
a week, were the sole support of sixty- 
three individuals. At the Townhill thirty- 
four were dismissed, on whose earnings, 
amounting to something more than 500/. 
a-year, sixty-eight persons depended. At 
Alloa colliery 147 females were discharged, 
at Clackmannan 105 ; in both cases they 
were marked as the sole support of widow- 
ed mothers, and younger brothers and 
sisters. So at the Devon colliery, where 
ninety-six, and at the Carron collieries, 
168 had been discharged, and he could 
mention several others. In all, from 
the ten collieries alone whose petitions he 
had presented, nearly 1000 females, with 
an equal or greater number depending on 
them, had been turned out to idlencss and 
destitution. He would not trespass Jonger 
on the indulgence of the House. He held 
in his hand a number of certificates from 
ministers, elders, medical practitioners, and 
others, which bore out all he had stated, 
but.he trusted he had made out his case, 
and that it was not necessary to detain 
the House by reading them. Before 
sitting down, he would beg to add a few 
words. The proposal for leave to bring 
in a bill in terms of his motion, he un- 
derstood, was to be opposed by the noble 
Lord (Lord Ashley); the noble Lord 
had had the stern courtesy to inform him 
of his intention to give it every oppo- 
sition ; and he (Mr. C. Bruce) was glad, 
that if opposed at all, it should be opposed 
in this stage, because it was better the 
House should at once decide on it one way 
or the other. But he was at a loss to antici- 
pate on what ground the noble Lord would 
oppose it. He could not, indeed, imagine 
to what hitherto undiscovered land of hap- 
piness and morality—to what unknown 
island of the blest, the noble Lord wished 
to direct his course ; was it to a land where 
religion was held in veneration, where 
morality was respected ; where great crimes 
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tentedness prevailed ; where the heartburn- 
ings of political strife had no existence? 
Was that the land at which the noble Lord 
wished to arrive? Then he would tell the 
noble Lord that that land was already 
discovered ; its position was already noted, 
the voyage had been already made, the 
course already ascertained. The noble Lord 
had but to steer the same course ; and he 
too, with favouring breezes and propitious 
heavens, across that ocean of humanity, on 
which he was so distinguished a navigator, 
would reach the shore in safety, without 
throwing overboard and consigning to the 
deep all those unfortunate females whom 
he might find on board his vessel, and who 
supplicated him for permission to be al- 
lowed to accompany his course. He (Mr. 
C. Bruce) said, that course was already 
known. With regard to veneration for re- 
ligion, what said Mr. Tancred, your own 
commissioner. He quotes the evidence of 
the clerk to Mr. Guthrie, manager of the 
Kilmarnock mines, who says,— 

“ Our colliers go to church on the Sabbath 
just as regularly as to their work on week 
days. Mr. Guthrie has got it so imbibed in 
them ; he sets them the example.” 

The certificates of all the clergymen 
attached to the petitions confirmed the same 
thing ; then, as regarded their morality, 
exemption from crime, industry, contented- 
ness, absence of political animosities,—he 
had already called to the bar Mr. Franks, 
a reluctant witness, but whose evidence was 
on that account more valuable. But these 
results had been attained in many collieries 
without the exclusion of female labour,— 
why not, at least as regarded these peti- 
tioners, apply the regulations which had 
produced such good results, to those mines 
which might present the example of evils 
deeply to be deplored ; utterly condemned, if 
they do any where exist; but which cannot, 
when you look at the collieries, which he 
had described, be considered as evils inhe- 
rent in the nature of employment in the 
mines, or necessarily connected with the 
fact, that female labour had existed in 
them. Now, it would be no answer to him ; 
no justification of refusing to agree to his 
motion, to state that great abuse had ex- 
isted in the collicries of Scotland; to read 
statements from the report, or other state- 
ments in proof of such abuse. He believed 
all such statements were greatly exagge- 
rated ; but he would grant them, for argu- 
ment sake, to the fullest extent; they 
furnished no excuse for condemning these 


poor people, nearly 8,000 of whom had 
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appeared as petitioners at the Bar, whose 
only crime was, according to the noble 
Lord, that they had been exposed to great 
abuses, to the additional and worse evils of 
idleness and destitution. The abuses might 
be corrected without taking this short road 
to their correction of condemning the suf- 
ferers to starvation. Many regulations 
might stand in the place of one harsh enact. 
ment. It was said, that in some of the 
mines women were still employed in car. 
rying great burthens of coal. Such a 
practice was now extremely rare. He 
quite agreed with those who condemned 
it; his bill would contain a clause to pre. 
vent that, and all other objectionable labour 
of the sort. The exclusion of married 
women and females under eighteen years 
of age, would go far of itself to correct 
them. It would be easy to suggest other 
means, by which they might be further ob- 
viated. Mines might be required to have 
licences from the sheriffs of the counties in 
which they were situated, to allow of the 
continued employment of females presently 
employed in them ; and the sheriff might 
be empowered te withhold, or withdraw 
such licence, where any circumstance in 
the state of the mine, or the kind of labour 
in it, might appear to him to justify his 
refusing it. To prevent any new females 
being introduced, those now employed 
might also be required to obtain the she- 
riff’s licence, and managers might be sub- 
jected to penalties, who allowed women 
without them to be employed. Other 
remedies might suggest themselves to other 
Members, which he would willingly consi- 
der, and of which he would gladly avail 
himself. His only object was to save these 
poor people from great suffering; that all 
should not be punished because some had 
in times past cause to complain. And the 
very principle of the bill, from which he 
wished to retrench one provision, justified 
him in the course he proposed. That course 
was already sanctioned by it ; it was already 
one of the principles of the bill. For did not 
the bill enact, that the cessation of female 
labour should be gradual? was not time 
allowed, and notice given, to enable these 
women to look for and turn to other em- 
ployment ? and what had been the state of 
the country since? where were they to 
find that employment? was it not noto- 
rious to every one, that employment in 
every branch of industry was now more 
difficult to be obtained, than it was when 
the House passed this law. He entreated 
the House to carry out that considerate 
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and humane principle in its spirit, and not 
to be persuaded by the noble Lord to jump 
at the attainment of a desirable object by 
purchasing its instant possession at an ex- 
pense of suffering, which he confessed he 
shrank from contemplating. He moved for 
leave to bring in a bill toamend the Mines 
and Collieries Act. , 

Lord Ashley said, so general and vigor- 
ous an attack had been made upon the 
act which he had originated, that the 
House would see the necessity of his oc- 
cupying some little of their time in defend- 
ing it, and he trusted for their indulgence 
while he enumerated the many beneficial 
effects which had resulted from it already, 
and pointed out what other results might 
be expected from it if it was allowed fairly 
to run its course. He did not think any 
case had been made out for the interfer- 
ence of the House with the act. Why 
was Scotland to enjoy an exemption which 
was not to be extended to England or to 
Wales? He had received complaints from 
many parts of the country, saying that 
Scotland was to enjoy an advantage which 
was denied to them. Surely the law which 
was good for regulating the mines in Eng- 
land was equally good for Scotland. 
They had heard a great deal of the hard- 
ships which the females had suffered by 
being thrown out of employment; but 
was nothing to be said in favour of the 
males who had been excluded from labour 
by the employment of the females. Let 
the people of Scotland observe the enact- 
ments of the law as well as was done in 
England, and then as good results would 
follow in the one country as in the other. 
In order to show what had been done in 
England he would read an extract of a 
letter from Dewsbury :— 


“The young girls have all been drawn out 
of the pits, and their places supplied by men 
and boys. [learn that in the neighbourhood 
of Barnsley and Silkstone, where you saw so 
many miserable scenes, it has done a great 
deal to bring about a more beneficial state of 
things. In some instances the poor 
weavers, who had nothing else to do, have 
goue to work instead of the girls.” 


Was not that a consummation devoutly 
to be wished ? From Silkstone he had re- 


ceived a letter, of which this was an ex- 
tract :-— 


“Ihave just witnessed the emancipation of 
about thirty young girls and boys from the 
pits, and they seemed highly delighted, espe- 
cially the girls, who expressed themselves, 

This is one of the best acts that ever were 
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passed,’ for they had long been tired of work- 
ing in these holes of darkness and misery.” 


From Huddersfield and Leeds he had 
the same gratifying accounts, They said, 


‘The parents are taking the children out 
quite willingly, and say they have been long 
grieved to see their daughters made the slaves 
of a few over-grown unfeeling men. . . . 
Boys at ten years of age are to take the place 
of the girls.” “TI find that the working of the 
Colliery Act is producing all the good you 
contemplated. I fell in with four girls, who 
have been taken into families as domestic ser- 
vants, and the mistresses say they find them 
quite willing to learn, - . and regret 
that such clever females should have been so 
debased by so disgraceful an employment, I 
find also that the places in the pits occupied 
by the girls are filled up by men who are out 
of work.” 

He had another account from a corres- 
pondent, who dated from near Barnsley, 
April, 1843:— 

“ T find it impossible to detail a tithe of the 
good resulting from the Colliery Act. One 
female, the wife of a collier, and mother of 
two girls who worked in pits, told me that she 
knew not how to give expression to her joy. . 

The husband formerly spent the earnings 
of the two girls in intoxicating drink, about 
9s, a-week, and while ina state of drunken- 
ness he frequently beat her most unmercifully ; 
but being thrown on his own earnings he was 
led to reflection, and the consequence is that 
he has become sober in his habits, and also a 
churchgoer,—a place he never before fre- 
quented, A lady has taken one of the girls 
and sent her to school, where she is to remain 
for two years. The home, which was formerly 
like a hell, is now a paradise. This is nota 
solitary instance; there are many. The girls 
are going into service, and becoming useful 
members of society.” 

He had many details of such cases, and 
were they not most gratifying to every one 
who had assisted to pass the bill into a 
law? Would not the same results take 
place in Scotland if the same means were 
taken to produce them? He would read 
one or two more, if the House would ob- 
lige him by their patience; one from col- 
lieries near Prescot, in Lancashire :— 


“It gives me great pleasure to congratulate 
you on the improved condition of the poor 
children already emancipated from the tram- 
mels of slavery, ignorance, and disease, many 
of whom are now placed at the charity schools, 
receiving an education suitable to their humble 
circumstances, which in after-life will fit them 
for situations more congenial to their feelings, 
and more useful to society. Although females 
taken from the mines may find some difficulty 
in obtaining suitable employment, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of household affairs, 
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yet many of them are capable of performing 
the labour that has been executed by the Irish 
on the farms in the neighbourhood, and in- 
deed, from their adaptation to work of various 
kinds, such as potato=planting, hay-making, 
weeding, reaping, &c., they will have the pre- 
ference, whilst their places in the mines will 
be occupied by the other sex, who are now 
prowling about, and for want of employment 
are become a public nuisance. I cannot ac- 
count for the hostility to your humane exer- 
tions on any other principle but that of selfish- 
ness and short-sightedness, as we ought to 
consider it is the duty of every man the least 
interested in his country’s welfare to endeavour 
to improve the condition of the suffering poor, 
and, if possible, to leave the world better than 
he found it.’ “ Prowling about, and for want 
of employment, have become a nuisance ;”— 


Would the hon, and gallant Member 
deny that such a state of things existed in 
Scotland as well as in England? The no- 
ble Lord the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Lord F’, Egerton), was well known 
to be the proprietor of a number of col- 
lieries, which he (Lord Ashley) had been 
allowed to visit, and although he was 
averse to say anything fulsome in the pre- 
sence of the noble Lord, he must say that 
anything more kind or more correct than 
the whole management of that property 
he had never seen—nay, more, he had not 
read. He wrote to the noble Lord upon 
the subject of the working of the bill, and 
he was favoured with a reply, of which the 
following was an extract :— 


“ Worsley, February, 1843.—Of any prac- 
tical operation in the particular objects of the 
measure, it is, of course, too early too speak. 
When a barbarising and demoralising system 
has been pursued almost from infancy, we can- 
not expect perceptible effects in an instant, 
from the mere abrogation of that system. In 
some respects your measure has had and will 
have to contend with greater difficulties in this 
district than in others, Female labour in our 
pits was a moral evil of the first magnitude. 
Its physical evils were not in my opinion felt 
here as they must have been felt in Scotland 
and elsewhere. Of course at this period of 
general depression and distress, parents are 
disposed to count the cust of any measure 
which cuts off for the moment an addition to 
their scanty means, In spite of these circum- 
stances, I have met with no parents who did 
not at once admit that the occupation was un- 
fit for wenches, as they call them here, and I 
do believe that most of them are glad to have 
the temptation romoved of subjecting their 
female offspring to degradation, however lu- 
crative. With regard to the young females 
themselves, I could wish you no better reward 
for your labours than to see something of their 
deportment in the school which Lady F. has 
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opened for their partial instruction. I am sure 
you would find evidence that your labours 
were not likely to be vain or fruitless, There 
is an appetite for instruction, an evident sense 
of its value, and a decency of behaviour which, 
considering antecedent circumstances, I con- 
fess have surprised me by their prevalence.” 


The measure would be rendered, indeed, 
vain and fruitless in Scotland were the 
measure now proposed to pass; and as it 
had been attempted to depreciate the au. 
thority of those by whom the horrors of 
the old system had been exposed, he 
would ask the hon. Member to listen to 
One or two statements supported by such 
men as the rev. Mr. Parlane, of Tranent, 
the rev. Mr. Bannerman, of Ormiston, the 
rev. Bruce Cunningham, of Prestonpans, 
and the rev. J. Veitch, of Newbottle : 


‘With some rare exceptions, few of the 
children that work in the collieries are taught 
sewing or other domestic work here. Those 
who go to mines acquire habits of tippling; 
it is not uncommon to see children of twelve 
drunk. Lying, swearing, cruelty, and all sorts 
of moral evil abound in the fucure lives of un- 
educated miners.” 


Again, Mr. Thomas Goodhall, agent at 
the Capaldrae colliery, in the county of 
Fife, writes— 


“The colliers are in many places a most 
barbarous and degraded class; and the em- 
ployment offemales in mines . . . . has 
done more to destroy the colliers, physically, 
morally, and intellectually, than any other thing 
that I know of.” 

Again, from clergy in private letters— 

“Tn the parish of —— the women and chil- 
dren used to be wrought in a shameful man- 
ner, as I have witnessed. I was an assistant 
in that parish,’” 

Another— 

“T can bear personal testimony to the hor« 
rible effects of the system.” 

It should be observed, that petitions, 
statements, &c., in favour of repeal never 
mentioned cases of women who bore coal 
(a horrible toil), only the “ trammers and 
putters.” The hon. Member had been 
very careful to keep out of view all but 
these comparatively easy descriptions of 
work ; but what said such witnesses as the 
rev. Mr. Alexander Moxton :— 

“ That the women worked up to their knees 
in water; always did the hardest work, and 
were treated hardly as human.” 


And what had been the simple, but ex- 
pressive language, of the Scotchwoman 
who had been examined as to her own 
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experience of the coal-bearing work? That 
the labour often produced premature de- 
livery, that it shortened life, or rendered 
existence miserable. 

“Tell Queen Victoria,” said she, “ That the 
poor coal-women will feel grateful to her if she 
will take them from the coal-pits, and give 
them a better sort of work,” 


And, said the noble Lord, the Queen 
has done this; and I hope the good ef- 
fects of the measure will not now be 
frustrated and destroyed. There had 
been something exceedingly suspicious in 
the petitions represented as proceeding 

sitively from those who had suffered 
under the old system, and who it was 
pretended were anxious for its restora- 
tion. Upon this point he had some state- 
ments to read which he thought would 
throw some singular light upon the man- 
ner in which the petitions had been got 
up. A gentleman of great experience, in 
the management of Scotch coal-mines, 
called it— 

“Selfish and most mercenary plans of cer- 
tain coal-masters and iron-masters to overthrow 
that most benevolent act.” (Again)—“ A dis- 
graceful movement.” (Again),—* These la- 
mentations for the destitute females are croco- 
dile’s tears.”? ‘* Slavery, oppression, love of 
gold.” 


From an agent of great experience : 


“‘ The opposition to Lord Ashley’s measure 
might not appear to much advantage if clothed 
in the garb of pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
and accordingly we find its opponents lament- 
ing the injustice that will be done to poor 
females, their want and destitution, and so on. 
Of course, we are all aware that no great 
change like that contemplated by Lord Ash- 
ley’s act can take place without causing some 
inconvenience.’ 


He would now call the attention of the 
House to a letter from Scotland, dated 
March 8, 1843 :— 


“From the knowledge I have of the coal- 
Masters,” said a correspondent, “I cannot 
but say, that such attempts proceed, not from 
any desire to promote the welfare and comfort 
of the female miners, but with the view of 
advancing their own interests and pecuniary 
gains.” 


Also he would read extracts of letters 
from gentlemen of great experience :— 


“You will at once see by the despicable 
and unmanly correspondence, that the move- 
Ment was not by the poor females ; they were 
dragooned by their masters, and this [ know 
for a fact—I heard the females of an extensive 
colliery heartily bless you in very affectionate 
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terms.” “I assure you I have not found one 
exception to their full concurrence in the 
measure.” “As to petitions in favour of 
females remaining in pits emanating from 
themselves, I am much of the opinion, that 
were these documents scrutinised to their 
origin they would be found to arise from the 
influence of those interested in their degrada 
tion.” I know of many instances where, if 
young females had attempted to leave their 
employment, all their relations would have 
been instantly dismissed from their work. It 
is idle to talk of these poor creatures being at 
liberty to leave their employment. It is ab- 
surd to tell the Legislature, that the petitions 
are the productions of these poor women. We 
know the reverse. Want, misery, starvation, 
&c., are held up before them, and in fact 
in many instances they are commanded to 
sign.” 

The hon. Mover had laid great stress 
upon the petitions from some of the 
clergy. But had no influence of a 
stringent nature been applied even to 
them? He requested the attention of 
the House to the following statement :— 


“ They (the getters up of petitions) waited 
on the clergy of several parishes where mines 
abounded, and terrified them by the threat of 
sending over all and sundry persons discharged 
under your Lordship’s act to their several 
parishes, a burthen on the scanty means they 
possess to distribute to the needy, ae 
Many of our clergy, who at first rejoiced in the 
emancipation of the females, have now been 
dragooned to espouse the cause of the unfeel- 
ing mine-masters.” 


He would now call the especial notice 
of the House to some extracts from cor- 
respondence of masters engaged in getting 
up petitions, This correspondence was a 
perfect jewel; an admirable standard for 
the getters-up of petitions on the volun- 
tary principle :— 


“¢ It is a bill,” says one, “ infringing on the 
freedom of the subject. My present feeling 
is, that those who employ females underground 
should cause those females to petition Parlia~ 
ment in separate bodies.” ‘ My own opin- 
ion,’”’ says another, * is that each work which 
employs females under ground should get 
those females to petition both Houses of Par- 
liament.” 


He entreated the House to mark the 
care and dexterity of these petitioners. 
All must appear disinterested and above 
suspicion.” 

“T fear,” says one coal-owner, “ that the 
heritors in parishes petitioning Parliament 
would rather be injurious, as their petition- 
ing would evidently be for the purpose of 
saving themselves, as many of the females 
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would have to apply to the parish for aid, 
I am now resolved that my female workers 
shall petition as a body, and should advise all 
coal-workers to get their females todo so like- 
wise.” 

{n another letter :— 

“T have received a letter from the coal- 
manager of my land ; and from his letter, and 
all that I can learn, the colliers in Clackman- 
nan and Fife are ina state of mutiny, and I 
understand they all belong to the colliers’ 
union. If such is the case, you may rest satis- 
fied they will not allow the females working 
in pits to sign any petition by (by what did 
the House suppose—persuasion?) No ; by in- 
timidation.” 

Such had been the tactics of the getters- 
up of these pretended petitions. He had 
been informed, he could assure the House, 
that in one case a poor widow, who had 
withdrawn a young girl from the pits, had 
a small allowance taken away till she 
sent the child back to the dreadful work. 
But now there was a petition from 
200 or 300 “ ladies” of Scotland, who, 
it seemed, were really desirous of sending 
back their fellow-countrywomen to the 
coal-pits. He could not help expressing 
his regret, that— 

“Those whom lace and velvet bless 


With all the soft solicitudes of dress.” 


Should thus come forward for the purpose 
of consigning poor females to the horrors of 
coal-pit labour. He was happy to know 
that no such petitions had proceeded from 
Englishwomen. And, further, he was de- 
lighted to be able to contrast the conduct 
of the women in our coal districts with 
that of these Scotch petitioners against 
some of the most unfortunate of their 
sex. Had there been any petitions from 
the women of England, rich or poor, for 
the return of these females to their dis- 
gusting employment? He had heard that 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c., the females 
of the middle classes had exerted them- 
selves strenuously in co-operation with 
the measure, and had opened their doors 
when necessary to afford a refuge for the 
poor women who had been rescued from 
the pits. In one district, where seventy- 
four had left the mines, all but ten had 
been forthwith received into the houses 
of the neighbouring shopkeepers and small 
innholders, &c., provided with necessaries, 
and kindly taken care of. This was con- 
duct far more grateful to contemplate than 
the petitioning of those Scotch ladies, 
who had done their best to increase the 
erroneous impression that prevailed among 
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the working classes, that generosity and 
virtue were not found beneath silks and 
satins, but under a russet gown and woollen 
hose. Let him observe that the plan of 
the hon. Gentleman was very much in 
mitigation of that which was originally 
proposed, and in favour of which was the 
greater part of the petitions that had been 
presented to the House on this subject, 
They were for the total repeal of the act, 
but the nature of the hon. Member's pro- 
position was this—that married women 
were to be excluded, and none but un- 
married women should be retained in the 
pits. But if they were to keep unmarried 
women in the pits, were they not taking 
them from the means of attaining those 
qualities which belonged to married wo- 
men? Was it not, in fact, a direct bounty 
on concubinage ? Was it not, introducing, 
under the pretence of morality, an enor- 
mous parliamentary license of concubin- 
age? No doubt there must be in every 
transition very considerable difficulty, 
There always had been, and there always 
would be. But in a letter which he had 
received from a gentleman of great autho- 
rity in Scotland, the writer, after speaking 
of the difficulties attending the introduc- 
tion of the new law, said he was confident 
that no reflective man who had had expe- 
rience of the old system and its demoralis- 
ing effects would wish for a return to it. 
He should like the House to observe, that 
if the masters had obeyed the provisions 
of the law, and had turned out the women 
gradually as the law provided, these diffi- 
culties would not have occurred. Their 
duty was to have turned out all females 
under eighteen within three months, and 
all others by the Ist of March in the fol- 
lowing year. But the fact was that ina 
vast number of pits they turned out none 
whatever, and now they said it would 
create great confusion if they did so. He 
knew it was the impression of many parts 
of Scotland that the women were not 
turned out gradually, as directed by the 
act, for the sake of creating that confusion. 
All the communications he had had on the 
subject stated that to be the impression, 
and he believed that it was correct. And 
yet those persons now came forward and 
asked for an act which should secure to 
them the profits of their own disobedience. 
He would now quote from a letter written 
by a gentleman who had, only six weeks 
or two months ago, made a tour through 





the greater part of the colliery districts of 
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Scotland. That gentleman stated that 
much as he had studied the evil in the 
reports, he found the spectacle of it much 
worse than the description :— 

“ Female labour in these horribly dangerous 
laces is attended with greater evils than I 
Pad formed any conception of; hardships 
which, above-ground, would not be imposed 
by the hardest masters, but under-ground 
females are submitted to labour which would 
be considered barbarous by any nation under 
the sun.” 


The act came into operation in October 
as to children of tender years; but in 
many parts of Scotland there were many 
such children still in the pits, and yet 
gentlemen came forward to ask for an 
alteration of that act. Then again, with 
respect to “‘ hurrying”—with which term 
he had no doubt hon. Members were fa- 
miliar—the writer said, 

“The hurrying is done by females on all- 
fours, harnessed like animals ; their limbs bear 
tokens of their barbarous employment, from 
the cuts of the ragged rocks and tramways 
9 which they thrust their heavy bur- 
thens,’ 


But now let him come to that testimony 
which had been quoted with so much 
approbation by the hon. Gentleman, in 
respect to the Carron Company. Now, 
upon that point the writer of this letter 
said, 

“The colliers of the Carron Company’s 
pits complained to me of the threats which 
had been resorted to as an inducement to make 
the colliers sign a petition.” 


There was the voluntary system again ; 
and where did the petition lie when the 
colliers were compelled to sign it? 

“Tt lay at the office of the butty; the em- 
ployment of females being offensive to them, 
as husbands and fathers, and moreover a cause 
of loss, as their wages are thereby diminished.” 


Then this gentleman went on to Joppa 
Colliery, near Edinburgh; and what did 
he see there? That which the hon. Mem- 
ber took care not to state—the abominable 
system of coal-bearing. 

“ There,” said the writer, “ the abominable 
custom of coal-bearing by females is still con- 
tinued.” 

He then went on to say, 


“ Descending a pit a few weeks since, in 
the neighbourhood of Tranent, I never was 
more shocked at the degradation of a human 
being, while the toil and suffering which this 
labour inflicts are unequalled, Dragging like 
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horses on their hands and knees through seams 
in the sharp rocks, which barely admit them, 
the limbs of these poor creatures” — 


And this was going on at that moment, 
in direct violation of the act— 

“ Are subject to the severest bruises and 
cuts while harnessed to their heavy pads, which 
they pull to exhaustion over the tramways, 
sometimes many inches deep in water.” 

Only that morning he had received a 
letter containing this sentence :— 

* A woman told me the other day that often 
when in harness her shoulders were so lace- 


rated that the blood oozed through her gar- 
ments at the sides of the leathern belt.” 


And that was the condition of things to 
which they were to believe that the women 
petitioned to be restored contrary to all 
reason—contrary to all nature—and if the 
hon. Gentleman had not said it, he would 
say, it was contrary to all decency to make 
the assertion. The first letter then wound 
up thus :-— 

‘*T am happy in being able to assure you 
there is but one opinion among the disinter- 
ested of Scotland—that the enactment of last 
Session for prohibiting the employment of 
women and children in the coal-pits is the 
greatest possible boon to this portion of the 
community.” 

He hoped, then, that House would 
not entertain the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman—that they would not inter- 
pose between the operation of an act that 
came into full force only in March, and 
which they were now called upon to res- 
cind in every material portion of it in the 
middle of May. No doubt there were many 
cases of hardship; but, in all the cases 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman, they could 
and ought to have been met by the pro- 
prietors themselves. They had had, God 
knew, enough out of the sinews and mus- 
cles of these unhappy creatures, and they 
were bound by all means in their power 
to make them compensation. At any 
rate they had no right to come forward in 
that House to propose an act, the upshot 
of which was neither more nor less than 
to save their own purses from those just 
and necessary contributions. He would 
state that, to the honour of Scotland, very 
many proprietors had shown the greatest 
feeling and kindness, not only in carrying 
out the act, but even in anticipating it; 
but for those who persisted in making 
these propositions, let him suggest the 
example of his right hon, Friend at the 
head of the Government. His right hon. 
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Friend had a colliery, the lease of which 
had expired. The tenant, on applying 
for a further lease, said, that in conse- 


quence of this act he could not pay so| [ 


much rent. His right hon. Friend ac- 
cordingly abated the rent in proportion. 
That pit was therefore cleared of females, 
but no doubt to the loss of the proprietor. 
He would further say, that there were few 
cases of hardship in consequence of this 
act which could not be met by private 
contributions. He hoped, then, that the 
House would put its veto upon this and 
all similar motions. No good could result 
from allowing the bill to be introduced, 
and he hoped that the House never would 
allow the bill to be passed; that they 
never would allow such a system to be 
repeated in any part of the kingdom. 
Better would it be at once to put a veto 
on the motion, and to declare that the 
House had passed a measure, and that 
they would give to that measure a full, and 
just trial. Let hon. Gentlemen take the 
opportunity, and affirm by their votes that 
night the principle which was at all times 
valuable, but in those days was essentially 
necessary—that property and station had 
their duties as well as their rights. With 
those observations, he begged leave to say 
‘* No,” emphatically ‘* No,” to the motion 
of the hon. Member, 

Mr. Hume agreed with the noble Lord 
as to the principle that property and sta- 
tion had their duties as well as their 
rights ; but the hon. Member for Elgin. 
shire had laid before the House as har- 
rowing details as the noble Lord. It would 
give him satisfaction to see females re- 
moved in every part of the country from 
that degrading system to which they had 
been subject previous to the act of the 
noble Lord, and he wished to see industry 
so rewarded that a man might by his la- 
bour alone be able to support his wife and 
family. But he blamed the noble Lord 
for using such language as he had done 
towards those who were advocates of hu- 
manity as well as himself. The noble 
Lord seemed to speak as if no other man 
than himself had a desire to see the suffer- 
ings of these unfortunate creatures re- 
lieved. He blamed the noble Lord also 
for not taking the trouble to ascertain the 
state of things in the parts alluded to by 
the hon. mover. He seemed to have 
industry enough to ascertain pees 
in some localities, but what had the pro- 
ceedings at Dewsbury to do with what 
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had taken place at Bannockburn? Did 
it not appear that at the latter place 900 
women and children had been turned out? 
Mr. C. Bruce: And from a few collier. 
ies.] From a few collieries, and were now 
starving in consequence of this measure, 
In a letter also which he had received, 
with a petition from the chairman of a 
public meeting, it was said, that at Ban- 
nockburn and another place in Scotland 
a large number of aged men and widows 
had been reduced to great distress in 
consequence of this act, from the females 
by whose labour they had been supported 
being no longer allowed to work in the 
mines. The hon. Member for Elginshire 
had read a statement of Mr. Franks as to 
the condition of those who were employed 
in the Elgin colliery; that in no part of 
the county were the population more moral 
and comfortable, and that they had all at 
once beer thrown into a state of misery 
and destitution by this act. Now, the 
noble Lord had said, with reference to 
some of the statements of Mr. Franks, 
that he would not believe any charge 
against them. That was when those 
statements were in favour of the noble 
Lord’s views; but was that gentleman to 
be disbelieved, when he signed a certificate 
as to the morality that existed at the Elgin 
colliery? He had known Mr, Franks for 
many years, and he believed that he would 
not utter a sentence which he did not 
believe to be correct; but in those state- 
ments upon which the noble Lord relied, 
that gentleman might have been misled. 
The petitions presented by him (Mr. 
Hume) set forth the injustice of throwing 
so many females out of employment in a 
county where no Poor-law existed. The 
noble Lord had not attempted to answer 
those petitions, but had adduced cases of 
hardship that had occurred in Yorkshire 
before the act passed. Much as he was 
disposed to remedy all existing grievances, 
he deprecated adding to those evils by 
hasty legislation. He, therefore, supported 
the motion of the hon. Gentieman, and 
thought they ought to allow him to intro- 
duce a measure which was calculated 
gradually to alleviate the evils which had 
been created by the measure of the last 
Session. 

Sir J. Graham said, that he was by no 
means disposed to question either the 
ability or the motives of his hon. Friend 
who had brought forward the motion ; but 
he must say he thought his hon. Friend 
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wrong in saying that their legislation upon 
that subject had been precipitate ; for, in 
the first place, the act of last year was 
founded upon voluminous evidence, la- 
boriously collected by a commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. It was 
subject to a great deal of discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament, and had un- 
dergone, at his suggestion, on the part of 
the Government, very considerable modi- 
fication. A change so great as this must, 
however, he admitted, necessarily involve 
some cases ‘of individual hardship; and, 
unquestionably, the case of Scotland was 
different from that of England in reference 
to the maintenance of the poor; but in 
England, the success of the measure had 
been complete. The experience in favour 
of the system was not confined however 
to England, for some of the largest pro- 
prictors in Scotland many years ago 
voluntarily introduced that specific 
change. Amongst them were Mr. Dun- 
das and the Duke of Buccleuch ; and the 
experience of all those gentlemen was 
uniform that the profits of working the 
mines were not on the whole diminished 
by that system, and that the social cha- 
racter of the neighbouring population was 
greatly improved. His hon. Friend had 
mentioned Arrochar; and he would ap- 
peal to the experience of Mr. Ball, a large 
proprietor of coal mines there, and a man 
in whom he (Sir J. Graham) had great 
confidence. Mr. Ball had been favourable 
to the measure when it passed; and at 
the present moment he recommended a 
strict and rigid adherence to its provisions. 
The hon. Member for Montrose admitted 
the principle of the act, and thus the 
question was narrowed to one of time. 
Now, taking into account the period over 
which the inquiries extended, and the dis- 
cussion on the bill lasted, considerable 
warning had been given; and he believed 
that the crisis of the experiment was now 
passed, His hon. Friend had said that 
his first impression was highly favourable 
to the bill uf last year; and upon such a 
subject first impressions were generally 
the best. He begged to press it upon 
the recollection of the House, as a great 
social principle, that they could not de- 
grade the female portion of the population 
without bratalising the males; and what 
was the proposal of the hon. Member ? 
That all females above the age of eighteen, 
unmarried, should be allowed to work in 
the mines. Why, that was the very class 
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which, of all others, most needed the in- 
terference of the Legislature to protect 
them from this degrading occupation ; and 
as his noble Friend had said, this proposal 
was, in fact, a penalty upon marriage and 
a premium on promiscuous intercourse. 
For the reasons, then, which he had 
stated, he thought the proposition of his 
hon. Friend was not one to be entertained ; 
and considering the deliberation which 
the subject underwent last Session, and 
before it—considering the entire success 
of the measure in England, the great 
probability of its success in Scotland, and 
the limited extent of the evil of which the 
hon. Member had complained, he must 
concur with his noble Friend in resisting 
the motion. 

Mr. Curteis said, that he should cer- 
tainly vote with the noble Lord on that 
occasion, so strong was his feeling against 
the continuance of this degrading under- 
ground employment of women. 

Lord F, £gerton said, that he could 
well understand how persons viewing only 
the present transition state of society, oc- 
casioned by this measure, should see some 
difficulty in its being carried out to its 
fullest extent. He could understand the 
feelings which had led to the present mo- 
tion, but he could not support it. Though 
theevil was onlyalleged toexist in Scotland 
the bill of the hon. Mover, he perceived, 
was to extend to Lancashire, and upon 
that ground he should object to its com- 
prehensiveness. The hon. Member did not 
pretend to interfere with the principle of 
the Bill of last year; but his argument 
went to the extent of showing that there 
were few better employments for females 
than this occupation in collieries. His 
name had been mentioned in relation to 
this subject with very undeserved praise. If 
honour were due to any individuals for 
advancing this improved system, it was 
due to those who, like the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, in Scotland, and others whom he 
should mention, in Lancashire, who had 
years ago voluntarily introduced the sys- 
tem upon their own property. In Lanca- 
shire, Mr. William Hulton had perfected, 
many years ago, that system of exclusion 
of females, the foundation of which he 
had only laid a very short time ago, when 
his noble Friend came forward to assist 
them by legislation on the subject. The 
same system had also been pursued in 
other parts of Lancashire many years 
since. The hon. Mover had said, that 
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there was nothing indelicate in the treat- 
ment of the women thus employed in 
Scotland—if so, he was glad to hear it; 
but that was not the case in the part of 
the country with which he was connected, 
nor in England generally; where he be- 
lieved the system was altogether so vicious, 
that nothing short of its destruction could 
remedy the evil. If they wished to ad- 
vance the progress of civilization, and to 
touch those points of society most akin to 
barbarous nations and other times, their 
efforts must be in vain, unless they raised 
the social character of the females. In 
those countries where the females were 
kept by law in a state of degradation, he 
asked whether it were possible to raise the 
character of the males. It was a well 
known fact in Lancashire and other coal 
districts, that the colliery girls had a good 
deal more license and liberty than those 
otherwise employed, as domestic servants, 
for instance; the girls at the pits had 
more of her own way, so that in many 
respects the employment was more attrac- 
tive; and he had no doubt that many 
domestic servants, having been formerly 
in the pits, would gladly return to their 
previous employment; but he as a legis- 
lator anxious for their welfare, would not 
allow them to return. It was well known 
thatin Lancashire the difficulty of getting a 
good female servant for a farmer’s house 
was almost insuperable. All individual 
hardship, was, of course, as far as possible 
to be prevented ; but this was a case in 
which he thought that legislative interfer- 
ence could not be avoided ; in his opinion 
that interference had been wisely con- 
ducted by the ability of his noble Friend, 
and he therefore felt bouad to oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Roebuck felt, that this was a ques- 
tion of the greatest difficulty; it was a 
question whether the labourer, being sui 
generis, the Legislature was better able to 
dispose of his labour than the labourer 
himself, and when he said himself, he in- 
cluded of course herself. When they came 
to children, he went along with the right 
hon. Baronet, because, during the years 
of childhood, the party was subject to the 
control of parents or guardians, and was 
besides deficient in experience; but these 
years past, the age must come when every 
person must be the best judge of the man- 
ner of disposing of his own labour. Was 
there anything in the female sex which 
rendered them incapable of judgingas to 
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the best disposition of their own labour? 
That question was now brought before 
them; the case was a trying one he ad. 
mitted ; their sympathies must be with the 
noble Lord; and if by persuasion he could 
induce them to leave those degrading 
habits of occupation, no man would more 
rejoice at such a result; but still came 
round the question—was Parliament in 
the position to say, “ we can better judge 
of the mode of disposing of your labour 
than youcan yourself. It had been said 
for the occasion that they couldn’t raise 
the social character of the men, whilst the 
women*were in a degraded condition ; he 
admitted it, but he wanted to know whe- 
ther the condition of the women was not 
the reflection and consequence of the con- 
dition of the men—whether it was not 
equally true, that they could not raise the 
condition of the women without having first 
raised the condition of the men? It might 
be said, that it would be very advanta- 
geous to legislate in this way for men also 
—men, who were perfectly sut juris ; the 
market for labour was greatly overstocked 
—it might be considered beneficial to 
provide that all persons under the age of 
thirty should be prevented from labouring : 
women were perfectly competent to judge 
of their own condition, so were men under 
thirty; where was the distinction? He 
could see none, except in their own habits 
of feeling, with regard to women. He 
turned to France and Scotland ; and there 
he saw women labouring in the field ; he 
never saw that in England. [An hon. 
Member: At harvest time!] Oh, yes! 
but there was no comparison between the 
sort of work which the English women 
and the French women did in the field. 
However, let them go to America; there 
they never saw a woman working out of 
doors at all; she would consider herself 
mad to think of doing so, and any one who 
asked her to do so worse than mad ; but 
that was an entirely different state of so- 
ciety; and he admitted, that in France 
the people were in a much lower condition, 
as England was in its social condition su- 
perior to Scotland, and as those parts of 
England, where women followed these 
pernicious occupations, were in a more 
degraded and desperate condition than 
any other parts of the country. Still he 
asked, could they remedy that by Act of 
Parliament ? He feared, that no great 
social improvement could be effected by 
any legislative measure which had an im- 
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mediate effect upon the mode of employing 
jabour. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had referred to the petitions of these women, 
who prayed for permission to continue in 
these occupations ; had they a right to with- 
hold that permission? He, however, was 
at issue with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose; for, as his hon. Friend over 
and over again admitted the principle of 
the bill of last Session, he must over and 
over again dispute that principle. He was 
with them in their consequences, but he 
quarrelled with their principle. He really 
wanted to know from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Home Secretary, or from some- 
body for him, at what point they might 
interfere with labour. He could lay down 
the rule distinctly ; when the individual, 
by his position, was not capable of judging 
as to the disposal of that which was com- 
mitted to his use. Why should they pecu- 
liarly interfere with women? Because, 
they were under coercion? [Mr. Curteis: 
Yes, under their parents.] Suppose they 
had no parents. But he would not argue 
the point with the hon. Gentleman. Whe- 
ther true or not, such was not the general 
opinion. Unmarried women of the lower 


classes were generally considered, and 
generally were under no control. The 


noble Lord (Lord F, Egerton) had said, 
that his wish to interfere by legislation 
with the position of women arose from his 
observation in the East, but there woman’s 
position formed part of a long continuous 
system, and proved the truth of the prin- 
ciple for which he had been contending, 
that woman’s position was a reflection of 
man’s. He fully sympathised with the 
feelings of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Dorsetshire, and the right hon. Baro- 
net, but he could not go along with them 
in their judgment. 

Viscount Dungannon thought there was 
much plausibility in the motion brought 
forward by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. 
Bruce), particularly after the very able 
and ingenious speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. Every class of 
the community was most deeply indebted 
tothe noble Lord (Lord Ashley) for his ex- 
ertions on this subject, and the measure he 
had introduced ought to be carried out, 
but with as little concomitant inconvenience 
as possible, particularly where many might 
be thrown out of employment. The dan- 
ger to which married women were exposed 
in mines operated most strongly upon 
his mind in coming to the conclusion that 
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Parliament should interfere as proposed 
by the noble Lord. By the present mea- 
sure, a great moral evil would be puta 
stop to, and society at large would derive 
great benefit. If he was in error, he erred 
on the safe side, he thought, in voting 
with the noble Lord, who had introduced 
one of the most humane and excellent 
measures ever propounded in Parliament, 
and whose exertions on this subject had 
been in every sense most indefatigable. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart said, the misery 
and distress which existed in many parts 
of Scotland had been considerably aug- 
mented by this measure, and in the county 
of Stirling alone nearly 500 families had 
been added to the number of unemployed. 
He was during his residence in Scotland, 
waited upon by a deputation of the hus- 
bands and relatives of the women who had 
been deprived of employment in conse- 
quence of the act passed last Session, who 
were desirous that they should again have 
the opportunity of obtaining employment. 
He made personal inquiries on the subject 
and found that the statements of these 
parties were not exaggerated ; the females 
were in a state of great destitution, they 
were deprived of an employment with 
which they were perfectly satisfied, and 
were reduced to a state of idleness and 
misery. They spoke, invariably, of the 
noble Lord the Member for Dorsetshire 
(Lord Ashley) with great respect and gra- 
titude ; but they said, 

“ Pray induce the noble Lord, who has en- 
deavoured to legislate for our welfare, to post- 
pone the period at which we are to be deprived 
of employment, and not to plunge us into des- 
titution when the country is suffering such se- 
vere distress,” 


He would, therefore, support the motion 
of the hon. Member for Elgin. The House 
probably might not be aware, that many 
of the owners of collieries in Scotland 
made praiseworthy efforts to benefit those 
who were in their employment. He knew, 
for instance, a colliery in Stirlingshire, 
where there was a library of 500 volumes 
for the use of the colliers, and where 
schools were established for the education 
of the children. He hoped the noble 
Lord, the Member for Dorsetshire, would 
take into his consideration the effects 
which has been produced by the sudden. 
ness with which his measure of last Ses- 
sion came into operation. He (Mr. Stew- 
art) merely argued for an extension of the 
time during which these persons might be 
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employed. To one of the effects of the 
operation of the recent measure he might 
be allowed to draw the attention of the 
House: a poor man employed in one of 
these collieries was allowed to live in a 
cottage, in which he might continue to 
reside so long as any member of his family 
was engaged in the pit. This was a most 
beneficial regulation, for if a man met 
with a serious accident which disabled 
him, and his wife or daughter continued to 
work in the colliery, he retained the occu- 
pation of his cottage. By the operation 
of the recent act, however, the claim of 
many persons in this situation to such 
continued residence ceased on the Ist of 
March, for, after that period, their female 
relatives were precluded from remaining at 
work in the collieries, The measure had, 
therefore, tended most materially to in- 
crease the destitution which prevailed in 
Scotland. The noble Lord, the Member 
for Dorsetshire, called upon the wealthy 
inhabitants of Scotland to contribute to 
the relief of this destitution. He begged 
to inform the noble Lord that they had 
already done so; but they were unable to 
keep pace with the progress of the evil. 
The measure of the noble Lord was 
brought forward, he was convinced, with 
the most humane and benevolent motives, 
and all he asked was, that in the distressed 
condition of the country at the present 
moment the additional misery which was 
produced by throwing out of work a large 
number of females employed in these col- 
lieries might be averted ; and fully admit- 
ting the soundness of the principle on 
which the noble Lord had proceeded, he 
trusted they would permit these women to 
continue in their employment for a certain 
period. He conceived that the best mode 
of accomplishing this object would be by 
agreeing to the motion of his hon. Friend 
and the time of extension might be here- 
after determined by the House. 

Mr. Forbes said, he had supported the 
measure with reference to this subject in- 
troduced last Session by the noble Lord 
the Member for Dorsetshire, but he must 
say, from what he had since learned, that 
he had acted somewhat rashly in doing 
so. His attention was called to the sub- 
ject during his residence in Scotland, after 
the close of the last Session; and such 
representations had been pressed upon him 
by the magistrates and clergy that he felt 
it his duty to entreat the House to agree 
to the motion of his hon. Friend. He 
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thought it was most advisable that the 
females who had been compelled to desist 
from their work by the late act should be 
allowed to continue their employment for 
three, four, or five years. He had made 
inquiries as to the effect of the recent 
measure during his visit to Scotland, and 
he had endeavoured to ascertain whether 
the women who had been deprived of work 
by that measure had been able to obtain 
other employment. He found that in the 
great majority of cases they had been 
unable to do so. In one instance only 
four women out of seventy-eight succeeded 
in obtaining employment ; and in another 
case, only six out of ninety; and the 
effect was, that a great number of these 
females were reduced to a state of de- 
plorable distress. He hoped, that Go- 
vernment, and the noble Lord, the Member 
for Dorsetshire, would give this subject 
their serious consideration, and that they 
wold permit his hon. Friend to bring in 
the measure he proposed to introduce. 
Mr. Brotherton said, it appeared to 
him, that the object of the motion of the 
hon. Member for Elginshire (Mr, C. Bruce) 
was to effect the repeal of the act adopted 
last Session. He found, from the evi- 
dence which had been given on this sub- 
ject that persons of all classes, agents of 
collieries, surveyors, and masters, who had 
devoted their attention to the question, 
bore testimony to the nature of the em. 
ployment pursued in these collieries. It 
had been shown, that the physical effects 
of the work were most injurious—that it 
was especially unsuited to females—that 
it was of a most demoralising tendency, 
and that it had no countervailing advant- 
ages. He considered it, for many reasons, 
highly desirable that females should be 
prevented from working in mines and col- 
lieries. The hon. Member for Bath had 
laid down this principle, that it was the 
duty of the House to legislate with respect 
to children who were unable to judge for 
themselves, but that they ought not to le- 
gislate for women, who should be regarded 
as free agents, and who might, if they 
chose, abstain from the labour. Now he 
would ask hon, Gentlemen why it was 
necessary to pass laws at all? If all 
persons were actuated by proper motives 
and principles no legislation would be 
needed ; but they had to legislate against 
self-interest, against dispositions opposed 
to the general welfare of the community. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
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Lancashire (Lord F. Egerton) had, for a 
long period, observed the evils which re- 
sulted from the employment of females in 
mines and collieries, and other hon. Mem- 
bers for the same county were desirous 
that an end should be put to the system. 
This was, however, a matter of great 
difficulty; for when an attempt was made 
to employ boys instead of females, it was 
resisted by the men, who refused to work 
themselves unless the women were em- 
ployed. He was assurred, that it was 
impossible, without the assistance of the 
law, for masters to put a stop to this sys- 
tem. It was acknowledged, that the effects 
of the employment of females were most 
lamentable, both in a moral and physical 
point of view; and he thought there was 
no impropriety in the Legislature interfer- 
ing with regard to these women as they 
would do in the case of children of tender 
age. He hoped the Legislature would not 
countenance any measure which would 
tend to countenance the benefits of the 
present law, which had, he believed, pro- 
duced most salutary effects. 

Mr. Lockart said, that in the county 
which he represented (Lanarkshire) there 
was a general impression, that if the 
noble Lord, the Member for Dorsetshire 


(Lord Ashley) had been aware of the 
manner in which his measure of last 
Session would have operated, he would 
have adopted some such course as that 
now proposed by the hon. Member for 


Elginshire. In order to show the feeling 
which prevailed in the county of Lanark 
he might state, that a meeting held on the 
ist of May attention was called to the late 
act, excluding females from working in 
collieries, and it was resolved, that in the 
opinion of the meeting, it was most inex- 
pedient that females above the age of 
twenty, who had hitherto been employed 
in mines, should be excluded therefrom, 
and thereby thrown out of employment; 
and the meeting agreed to request the 
representatives of the county to support in 
Parliament some modifications of the law. 
The Presbytery of the same county, also, 
had on the 5th of April adopted a reso- 
lution to the same effect. He had himself 
made careful inquiries on this subject, and 
he was surprised at the respectable ap- 
pearance of many of the persons who 
were employed in collieries. He found 
many of them intelligent and well-edu- 
cated, and they all declared themselves 
anxious to remain in their employment. 
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One woman told him that she had never 
known what good health was until she 
engaged in this species of labour. He had, 
therefore, great pleasure in supporting the 
motion of his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Elginshire; and he was convinced, 
that if hon. Gentlemen had seen what he 
had witnessed in Scotland they would 
follow his example. 

Mr. Hindley said, he had heard with 
great astonishment one statement of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down— 
that he was told by a female, that she 
never enjoyed good health until she went 
to work ina coal-pit. He thought, that 
statement would enable hon. Gentlemen 
to estimate the character of this motion, 
which he hoped they would reject. Al- 
though it was right that men should pro- 
secute to the utmost extent any state of 
manufacture, yet if in so doing they pro- 
duced a moral or physical nuisance, it was 
the duty of that House to interfere for iis 
prevention. He must say, that he thought 
a moral and physical nuisance was pro- 
duced by the employment of women in 
coal-pits, and that the House ought to in- 
terpose to put down such a nuisance, 
That had been done already, by the mea- 
sure introduced by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Dorsetshire (Lord Ashley) last 
Session, and he hoped the House would not 
adopt any retrograde movement. He con- 
ceived, that the effect of the motion of the 
hon. Member for Elginshire would be to re- 
store the abuses and evils which formerly 
existed ; and he was glad that the noble 
Lord, the Member for South Lancashire, 
and other hon. Members had supported 
the hon. Member for Tuapetehive in 
his opposition to this motion. He hoped 
the motion would be withdrawn; for he 
thought the hon. Member for Elginshire 
must perceive, that however advantageous 
his proposal might prove to certain pro- 
prietors, it could not fail to operate very 
prejudicially for the working classes, It 
had been said, that great distress had 
been produced in consequence of a num- 
ber of the females who formerly laboured 
in the collieries having been thrown out of 
employment; but if the services of these 
females had been dispensed with, other per- 
sons must, he supposed, be employed in 
their place. He contended, therefore, that 
while by the measure of last Session they 
had conferred great advantages on the 
females, they had also benefited other in- 
dividuals who obtained the employment 
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of which they had been deprived, without 
suffering the same pliysical evils. He 
opposed the motion. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that in 
South Wales, with which district he was 
connected, the practice of employing 
females in mines and collieries was wholly 
unknown, and he believed that the people 
in that part of the country would submit 
to ten times the amount of difficulty and 
distress under which they now laboured, 
rather than permit their wives and daugh- 
ters to engage in such labour. Any hon, 
Members of that House who were practi- 
cally acquainted with the system of work- 
ing in coal mines must be fully aware 
that the employment of females in such 
labour was most injurious to them, phy- 
sically and morally. He implored the 
House, then, not to hesitate in rejecting 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Elginshire. 

Mr. C. Bruce, in reply, expressed his 
regret, that at the time he brought for- 
ward this motion, so few hon. Members 
were present in the House. He must say 
that he thought the statements he had 
made to the House had not been shaken; 
and he begged the House to remember, 
that while he had adduced facts on the 


authority of persons whom he named, for 
many of the statements on the other side 


no authority had been mentioned. He 
believed that from 6,000 to 7,000 persons 
would be affected in various parts of Scot- 
land by the provisions of the bill to which 
his motion referred. His object was to 
save them from suffering. With respect 
to the principle which had been stated by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
(Mr. Roebuck), it was not, he would 
frankly state, on that principle that he 
had asked the support of the House. On 
the contrary, he had said, that though 
political economists might differ from the 
principle of his motion, he was no political 
economist, and that the Legislature in his 
opinion had a right to interfere in favour 
of females in this case. In many of the 
remarks of the noble Lord, the Member 
for South Lancashire (Lord F. Egerton), 
he entirely concurred ; but he wished the 
House to follow the practice of the noble 
Lord in his own collieries. He had made 
preparation some years ago for carrying 
into effect his benevolent designs in favour 
of females on his own property, and what 
he asked the House to do was, to make 
the same kind of preparation. The noble 
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Lord (Viscount Dungannon) had said 
that the labour in mines was degradin 
and immoral; but when the noble Lord 
said so the noble Lord could not have 
read the report of the sub-commissioner 
Mr. Franks, part of which he had read to 
the House, and which proved that there 
was less crime in the coal districts than in 
most other parts of Scotland. He had 
also testimonials from clergymen of va. 
rious denominations in all the colliery 
districts in favour of the morality of the 
population. From the report of the sub. 
commissioner it also appeared that the 
number of illegitimate children born in 
the coal districts was less than among any 
other class of the working population, 
The hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Bro- 
therton) had accused him of wishing to 
repeal the late act regulating mines and 
collieries. Now he utterly protested 
against that charge. He had no wish to 
do that. What he wanted to know was, 
how they were to feed the women whom 
they drove out of the mines, and what he 
wanted to do was to prevent them from 
being starved. It was robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. He felt that justice and com. 
mon sense were on his side, and he should 
therefore divide the House. 

The House divided, Ayes 23; Noes 
137: Majority 114. 


List of the Ayes. 


Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Newport, Visct. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Wemyss, Capt. 


Arbuthnott, hon. H. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bailey, J. 

Charteris, hon. F. 

Duncan, G. 

Forbes, W. 

Forster, M. 

Gisborne, T. 

Howard, P. H. 

Hume, J. 

Ingestre, Visct. 

James, W. Bruce, C. L. C. 

Mackenzie, T. Lockhart, W. 


List of the Noxs. 


Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Busfeild, W. 
Byng, G. 
Cayley, E. S, 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, right hon. H. 


TELLERS, 


Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E: 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
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Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 

Drax, J.S. W. S, E. 
Dundas, D. 
Dungannon, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, W 

Fielden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Fox, C. R. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gill, T. 

Gladstone, Capt. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon.Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardinge,rt.hon.SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, A. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hoskins, K. 

Howard, hon. H. 
Hussey, A. 

Hussey, T. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnson, Gen. 
Knatchbull, rt. hnSirE. 


The Navy. 


Lambton, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Legh, G. C. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Mc.Geachy, I’. A. 
Mangles, KR. D. 
Martin, C. W. 
Master, T. W.C. 
Masterman, J. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morris, D. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Pakington, J.S. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thompson, Mr. Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hon.R.B. 
Williams, W. 
Wortley, hon, J. S. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Ashley, Lord 
Egerton, Lord F. 


Tue Navy.] Sir C. Napier rose to 
bring the state of the Navy List under 
the consideration of the House, and said, 
that as this was not a party question, he 
hoped hon. Members would judge for 
themselves and not be guided by their 
leaders on either side of the House. It 
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would be remembered that last Session 
he had brought forward three resolutions 
on this subject, the first of which stated 
the opinion of the House that it would be 
advantageous to have the Admiralty Board 
composed exclusively of naval officers, 
and to have one naval officer at the Board 
of Ordnance. The House had not agreed 
to those resolutions, but his opinion of the 
desirableness of the changes they were 
calculated to effect remained as before. 
The British navy had won triumphs in 
every part of the world, both in time of 
war against the enemy, and in time of 
peace in putting down the execrable slave- 
trade, and in other duties, and naval 
officers had been employed in many parts 
of the world where there was hardly any 
Government subsisting, where there were 
no British consuls or officers of any kind 
to aid them with their advice, and yet he 
had the authority of the noble Lord, the 
late Secretary for Foreign Affairs, for as- 
serting that during ten years not one 
British naval officer in any one of those 
difficult situations had ever compromised 
by his conduct the Government at home. 
It was felt asa great grievance by naval 
officers that a naval officer was not at the 
head of the navy. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had asked last Session, was it wise 
to restrict the choice of the Crown within 
the narrow limits of the navy? Why he 
found the navy list contained 190 admi- 
rals, consequently it was a less restricted 
field to choose a head of the Admiralty 
from than the class of hon. Gentlemen 
and noble Lords who made extremely 
long speeches in Parliament, which was 
the qualification at present. During the 
period that Lord St. Vincent had been 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he had 
found out more abuses in the navy than 
any of his predecessors. He wished to 
see a commander-in-chief at the head 
of the navy who should be wholly re- 
sponsible for its conduct, and that 
officers should be appointed by warrant at 
the head of the dockyards and marines, 
who should be solely responsible for the 
conduct of these branches to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He would then wish 
the Government to go back to the exam- 
ple set in the time of Queen Anne, and 
to appoint a Lord High Admiral in the 
person of Prince Albert, with a board to 
assist him, and this would give the great- 
est satisfaction to the navy. He com- 
plained also of the manner in which the 
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minor situations in the navy were filled 
by civilians; even in the case of the ap- 
pointment of a signal-man to a semaphore 
a civilian had been chosen, and that sys- 
tem had been followed out in every de- 
partment of the navy, Why should 
these appointments be given to civilians 
who had never struck a blow for the 
country, instead of placing sailors in them 
whose pensions would be saved, and who 
would be available at any moment for ser- 
vice? Another evil was the total irre- 
sponsibility of the Navy Board, which had 
been productive of the greatest evil to the 
service. It was also a great evil that the 
board should be moveable, as the mem- 
bers of it were in consequence seldom 
efficient. Under the present system ves- 
sels of war had been built which were 
totally unfit to go into action without run- 
ning the risk of being blown up. The 
war steamer which had been launched the 
other day approached the nearest to a 
man-of-war of any vessel which he had 
seen ; but the way in which she was fitted 
with machinery totally unfitted her for 
service. Being fitted with cast iron in- 


stead of wrought iron machinery, if a 
shot came into her it would knock all her 


machinery to pieces. The resolution 
which he intended to propose was,— 


“‘That a humble Address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying her Majesty to give direc- 
tions that a certain number of old officers 
shall be allowed to retire on a separate list, 
with increase of pay, with the view of bring- 
ing forward young and active officers.” 

The opinion of Lord Keith had been in 
favour of such a system. Lord Keith was 
of opinion that when a captain arrived at 
fifty years of age he ought to be allowed 
to retire if he thought proper. He did not 
mean to say that captains at that age 
would retire, but it was an opening for 
them to do so if they thought themselves 
unfitted to do their duty with proper 
energy. Instead of asking this, he only 
asked the right hon, Baronet to allow 
post-captains of sixty years of age to re- 
tire with the additional pay of 100. a 
year when they were within 100 of the 
top of the list. He did not ask this for 
the benefit of the officers, but of the ser- 
vice. If a war should break out at this 
moment, he asked whether the Admiralty 
could refuse employment to these old 
officers unfitted for service by age, and 
pass them over? Lord Howe had at- 
tempted to do this, and had lost his place 
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in consequence. When a man had beey 
thirty years a captain he had lost the 
energy which was requisite to carry on his 
duties. He stated this from his own ex. 
perience. Some time ago, when he had 
been appointed to command the Galateg 
he had thought himself as fitted for the 
duties of his station as when in the vigour 
of youth, and had entered on the com. 
mand with that feeling, and that he 
should be as able as ever to look into every 
hole and corner of the ship. But he soon 
found that every day’s work was too much, 
and put off this duty to twice a week; it 
then dwindled down to be Sunday’s oceu- 
pation, and at last Sunday was a bore, 
and he was convinced that he was no more 
fit now to command such a man-of-war 
than if he had never been on board afore 
in his life. It was impossible for any but 
young men efficiently to perform this duty, 
and when an old captain commanded, it 
fellto the first lieutenant of the ship to 
do it; the officers of the ship then be- 
came dissatisfied, and said, ‘ Mr. So- 
and-So commands the ship, and our cap- 
tain is an old woman.” Under the present 
system we should never have a rear-admi- 
ral under sixty years of age. Was that 
the manner in which the navy of the coun. 
try ought to be commanded ? It was not, 
and the right bon. Baronet would incur 
great responsibility if he kept the navy in 
such a state. If something were not done, 
and that speedily, some disaster would be- 
fal the fleet of this country. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, so far as the country was 
concerned, that there should be a retired 
list of captains. The rule was, that one 
in three should be promoted, which was 
equal to the mortality. There was a large 
promotion on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales in 184i,—a very large promotion 
indeed. In 1842, after that large promo- 
tion, no fewer than twenty-five command. 
ers were made from post-captains, so that 
according to the rule of promotion seventy- 
five must have died. What he would 
recommend was,that the old officers should 
be rewarded and suffered to retire, and that 
young officers should be brought forward. 
His opinion was that for 20,000/. a year 
for pay and retiring allowances to old 
officers, the service might be rendered 
much more efficient than it was at present. 
He concluded by moving his resolution as 
before given. 

Lord Ingestre seconded the motion. He 
entirely concurred in the views of the 
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gallant Mover. He suggested also that 
oung officers should have every oppor- 
tunity of exercising themselves in naval 
evolutions and the art of gunnery. 

Sir R. Peel had no wish to revive the 
discussion which had taken place last year 
on the motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite, with reference to a 
restriction upon the Crown as to the em- 
ployment of naval officers in the station 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
should be very sorry to imply that any 
naval officer was disqualified to discharge 
the important functions, or to lay down a 
rule for the selection of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty; but wkat he objected to 
was, that the Crown should be restricted 
in the exercise of its pleasure with refer- 
ence to that appointment. Indeed, when 
it was stated that wherever naval officers 
were called upon to perform civil duties 
they distinguished themselves for their 
good conduct and discretion—when he 
heard these compliments paid he could 
not think the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty so very defective. He 


thought there were many great advan- 
tages from the bringing into the head of the 


Admiralty an unprofessional man. With 
respect to the motion, of which the hon. 
and gallant Officer opposite had given no 
notice, it was neither more nor less than 
to ask, according to his own showing, a 
grant of public money to the atnount of 
20,0002. per annum, [Sir C. Napier: I 
gave notice of a motion for taking the 
naval list into consideration.] Such were 
certainly the tetms of the notice given by 
the hon. and gallant Member, and when 
he had inquired last night what motion 
the hon. and gallant Member intended to 
make, the reply he received was, that the 
hon. and gallant Member was not then 
prepared to make a speech, which he did 
not ask the gallant officer to make; 
but, on the contrary, he had inquired 
what vote the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber intended to ask the House to come 
to to-night. However, no notice what- 
evet had been given of the motion just 
now proposed —a motion in which he 
was of opinion a great principle was in- 
volved. It was a motion upon which the 
House ought to support the Government 
in the exercise of its discretion as to whe- 
ther or not this amount of money ought 
tobe granted. At all events, it should 
not be done without full notice. In this 
case, two gallant Officers, of different 
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politics, wanted to force the Government 
to concur in a grant of 20,0002. per 
annum. He did not mean to pursue that 
course, and he trusted the House would 
support him in resisting a proposition of 
this kind. If the House consented to the 
grant of 20,000/. a year to be distributed 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty among 
the captains of the naval service of a cer- 
tain standing, it would, in his judgment, 
abandon its duty. The hon. and gallant 
Officer proposed that 100 captains now 
receiving 14s, 6d. per diem, should have 
the option of retiring on the receipt of 17. 
per diem. Now, he had himself given the 
subject much consideration, and besides 
this, he had the highest authority for 
believing, that unless he gave this option 
to not less than 150 captains, he would do 
nothing at all. This would entail an 
expense not of 20,0002, but of 26,0002. 
per annum. Such was the estimate fur- 
nished to him. Now, what was the propo- 
sition made by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber? He said, three or four years must 
elapse before any extensive promotion 
could take place, and he called upon the 
Government to offer to captains of a 
certain standing, 100/. a-year additional 
in order to induce them to wave their 
contingent claims to the honour of a 
flag. How was he to ascertain who 
would take the offer when it was made ? 
Might it not happen, that the oldest man, 
desirous of attaining the honour of a flag 
would not take the offer, and that the op- 
tion might be accepted by young officers 
in the receipt of 12s. 6d. a day, who had 
no immediate prospect of receiving promo- 
tion. But now as to the policy of a retired 
list at all. Three or four years ago, it 
had been done away with, and abolished. 
A naval and military commission had been 
appointed, and, besides professional men 
on that commission, there had been Lord 
Melville and Lord Minto. In addition, 
there were Sir George Cockburn and Sir 
Charles Adam ; and although Sir Thomas 
Hardy did not sign the recommendations 
of the commission, he assented to them. 
This commission found a retired list of 
Admirals called Yellow Admirals, and 
upon that list these authorities said this : 


“ Upon full consideration, we confess that 
the impression on our minds is, that the dis« 
tinction between the active and retired list of 
oflicers is productive of little, if any, real ad- 
vantage to the public; whilst it operates most 
disastrously, in some instances, on the feelings 
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of gallant officers ; and, in our opinion, the re- 
tired list may, with propriety, be abolished.” 


The commission also considered the 
proposition which has been submitted by 
the hon. and gallant Officer. The report 
said :— 

“Tt does not occur to us to suggest to your 
Majesty the adoption of any other changes in 
regard to captains’ pay on allowances. Various 
propositions were made to us to recommend 
the establishment of a retired list for officers 
of this rank, as well as other ranks in the navy, 
the particulars of which will be found in the 
evidence given in the appendix. The whole 
of those propositions had reference rather to 
claims arising out of seniority on the prospec- 
tive list than on service performed, and do not 
appear to us calculated to advance the public 
interest to an extent commensurate with the 
change which they would entail on the public 
revenue. We, therefore, in full consideration 
of those suggestions, have refrained from of- 
fering a recommendation to your Majesty to 
extend the principle of the retired list beyond 
the present practice, except in the cases of 
mates and commanders, for the reasons ex- 
plained in the observations on those classes.” 


This was their decision scarcely three 
years ago, and with such a decision before 
them, he hoped the House would support 
the Government in resisting a proposition 
which they had reason to consider of such 
questionable utility. 

Lord J. Russell did not rise to address 
himself to any of the professional argu- 
ments, but he thought it might not be ill- 
timed to consider whether in such cases 
as these the House of Commons ought to 
agree to prescribe any course of action to 
the Crown? When he held office, he had 
frequently found that officers of the navy, 
army, and marines made propositions to 
the House, which, being supported by 
much professional knowledge, found fa- 
vour with Members, and in more than cone 
instance were adopted in opposition to the 
wishes of the Government. It was clear 
to him, that such occurrences as these 
could not but be prejudicial to the public 
service. The House, by pursuing such a 
course, was putting itself in the position 
of the Executive, was taking on itself to 
advise the Crown, and was very frequently 
causing great inconvenience to the Go- 
vernment of the day. It was in conse- 
quence of his experience of such inconve- 
nience that the commission was appointed, 
to whose report the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred. The Duke of Wellington, 
with that public spirit which, without re- 
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ference to the party in power, uniformly 
marked his conduct, consented to act ag 
the head of that commission. The noble 
Duke was not only able to judge of all that 
related to the profession of which he was 
the great ornament, but from his long ex- 
perience and extensive knowledge, he 
was able to judge of the evidence te. 
specting the other branches of her Ma. 
jesty’s service. Associated with him in the 
commission were several other officers of 
great ability. The commission sat a con- 
siderable period, they heard a mass of 
evidence, and then made their report; 
and he must say this, that he could not 
but regard that report as of much higher 
authority than the opinion of any indi- 
vidual Member, even though that opinion 
might be supported by such able state- 
ments as those they had heard from the 
gallant officer behind him. He should 
say, therefore, that even if such a propo- 
sition as this was desirable in itself, yet 
that they should be adopting a most in- 
convenient practice and setting a very bad 
precedent were they to affirm it. Regard- 
ing that proposition, as it appeared that 
the commission had carefully reviewed it, 
it only remained to be inquired whether 
by its adoption they would obtain greater 
efficiency in the service. If from sucha 
sum as 20,000/, they could make all 
grades of officers more fit to perform their 
respective duties, he should say that there 
might be good reason to adopt the pro- 
posal ; but if, on the other hand, no such 
good results were to be obtained, they 
would be only establishing a precedent 
which they might be required to act on 
perhaps every four or five years. Why, 
then, he should say that it would not be 
desirable to adopt any such proposal. He 
stated these as the grounds on which he 
thought their opinion should be founded. 
He should rather say, however, that the 
Prime Minister, consulting with his col- 
leagues, was the better judge of the desir- 
ability of carrying such a proposition into 
effect. But, above all, as he said before, 
he thought it would be highly unadvisable 
to call on the House to affirm any such 
proposition, and on that ground, if on no 
other, he hoped that this motion would be 
withdrawn. 

Captain Berkeley was obliged to the 
hon. and gallant Member who had brought 
forward this motion, and thought he had 
done good service to his profession. Alter 
what had passed, however, he could not 
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bot think that the motion had better be 
withdrawn. , 

Captain Pechell was surprised that no 
reply had been made to the charges 
against the Government as to the distribu- 
tion of patronage. It was now said through- 
out the service that the hustings were the 
best sort of quarter-deck for promotion. 
All the appointments of the Government, 
indeed, were made on political grounds. 
[“« No, no.”| Would they dare him to 
come to book? Well, then, what did 
they say to the appoinment of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, or to that of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Captain Carnegie)? This 
Government was congratulated on their 
system of manning the navy, but who had 
unmanned it? Why, their Tory prede- 
cessor, Lord Melville. They might de- 
pend that they would do much better to 
promote officers according to merit, and 
until that was done they could never 
expect to give satisfaction to the service. 

Captain Plumridge said, with refer- 
ence to the expense complained of, that 
officers of twenty years’ standing on the 
list of service received a mere pittance of 
10s. 6d. a day. He was of opinion, there- 
fore, that this slight increase of advantage 
proposed by his gallant Friend might with 
ptopriety be granted, and while the navy 
would be benefitted the national finances 
would not be injured. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert vindicated the con- 
duct of the noble Lord who so efficiently 
performed his duties at the head of the 
Admiralty, and denied that appoint- 
ments were guided by political considera- 
tions. As to the charge of employment 
not being given to naval men and sailors, 
he begged to call attention to the number 
of employments connected with the navy 
and the public establishments, such as 
masons, shipwrights, armourers, shoe- 
makers, labourers, &c., which could not 
be filled by sailors. The appointments in 
China and the other cases referred to, had 
been made without reference to political 
considerations, With respect to the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty he 
should quote a very good authority, 
namely, that of the hon. and gallant 
Officer (Sir C. Napier) himself, who, when 
he made a motion for placing a naval 
instead of a civil officer at the head of 
the Board, said— 

_ “Least of all could his motion be construed 


into an expression of disrespect to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Board, for the right 
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hon. Gentleman at the head of the Government 
would find no civilian that would act with 
greater justice and impartiality.” 

This was a just tribute to the conduct 
of that nobleman, who directed all his 
energies to fulfilling the duties of his de- 
partment, and, disregarding every thing 
like undue influence, made it his study to 
decide on such appointments as should be 
most advantageous to the public service. 

Sir C. Napier in reply contended, that 
notwithstanding what had been said on 
the opposite side, the adoption of his 
suggestion would effect a great improve- 
ment. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at a quarter past 
twelve. 


ees ceercoes-— 
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Minvtes.] Briixs. Public. —3* and passed: Registration 
of Voters. 

2*- Queen’s Bench Office. 

Private.—1* South Eastern Railway Extension ; Drum- 
peller Railway; Liskeard and Caradon Railway ; Bristol 
and Gloucester Railway; South Eastern and Maidstone 
Railway ; Porterficld’s Estate. 

2*» Wexford Harbour. 

5* Hawkins’s Estate, 


Scnootmasters’ Wipows’ Funp — 
Scortanp.] The Lord Chancellor said, 
it was his duty to communicate a circum- 
stance connected with the privileges of 
Parliament. It appeared that in the 
month of April last, a bill came up to 
their Lordships from the other House of 
Parliament, entitled, the ‘* Schoolmasters’ 
Widows’ Fund (Scotland) Bill,” which 
was read a third time and passed by their 
Lordships on the Ist of May, and certain 
amendments having been made, it went 
back to the House of Commons. On the 
5th of May Mr. Vivian and other messen- 
gers from the Commons brought back the 
bill to their Lordships’ bar, and stated 
that the Commons had agreed to the 
amendments. In consequence the bill 
had been inserted in the list of bills which 
received the royal assent by commisson on 
the 9th of May. He should have felt it 
his duty to have moved for a committee to 
inquire into the circumstances connected 
with this bill, but upon looking over the 
votes of the other House of Parliament, 
he found that the House of Commons had 
appointed a committee to make the in- 
quiry; and he, therefore, thought that 
their Lordships should take no further 
steps at present. It appeared by the votes 
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of the House of Commons that they never 
did assent to those amendments; but he 
had no reason to doubt that they had, be- 
cause the bill was brought by messengers 
from the House of Commons, stating that 
the House had concurred in the amend- 
ments. It was possible that at a future 
day he might call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion again to the circumstances ; but he 
hoped that their Lordships would consider 
that no blame attached to the officer of 
their Lordships’ House, inasmuch as a 
message was brought to their Lordships’ 
bar by messengers from the other House, 
stating that the amendments had been 
agreed to. 

Lord Campbell was sure that no blame 
could attach either to the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack, or to the 
officers of their Lordships’ House. 

Lord Brougham said, that all their 
Lordships did was to give credit to the 
messengers sent from the other House. 
His noble and learned Friend had de- 


fended his noble Friend on the woolsack | 


when he was not attacked—he trusted 
the noble Lord would defend him when 
he was attacked. 

Lord Campéell was sorry even for once 
to have encroached on the peculiar pro- 
vince of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham). 

Conversation at an end. 


Suppury DisrrancnuisEMENT.] The 
Lord Chancellor would call their Lord- 
ships attention to the Sudbury Disfran- 
chisement Bill. He believed most of 
their Lordships were aware that, on a 
former day, they had heard counsel at 
the Bar at length, and had proceeded 
to hear evidence in support of the pream- 
ble of the bill. Their Lordships had met 
at ten o’clock that morning to proceed 
with the evidence, and counsel had ex- 
amined three witnesses, for the purpose 
of proving general acts of corruption and 
bribery: they were unsuccessful in pro- 
ducing any such testimony ; the conse- 
quence was, that the Lords then present 
suggested to the counsel, if they had a 
case, that they should bring forward such 
witnesses as they thought they could 
rely on, and save the public expense; 
and at the same time an intimation was 
flung out ihat unless counsel thought they 
could make out a case of general corrup- 
tion in the borough, it was not reasonable 
to suppose that the House would pass this 
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measure. It was also stated, that the 
House relied implicitly on the honour, the 
integrity, and the experience, of the 
learned counsel, whether they could, in 
their judgment, give the House reason to 
believe that the case could be made out; 
it was also said, that this intimation was 
not given with a view of stopping pro. 
ceedings, but wasonlya suggestion. The 
counsel for the bill consulted for a short 
time, and then Mr. Austen the leadin 

counsel, stated that he would not po 
further with the evidence. He was satis. 
fied from all theirinquiries and all the infor, 
mation they could obtain, that they had 
not reasonable ground to believe that they 
could make out a case of general corrup- 
tion, and that, therefore, after the intima- 
tion of their Lordships, counsel would 
not proceed with the bill. The Lords 
then present thereupon thought it better 
not to proceed; and that the circumstance 
should be represented toa fuller House 
before any course was taken as to the 
second reading of this bill. 

Lord Brougham only wished to add 
one fact to the statement of his noble 
and learned Friend ; the greatest possible 
facilities had been given to the parties to 
proceed, if they had a case; they were 
not taken by surprise, for it was intimated 
to the counsel that if they chose they 
need not give an answer that day, but 
wait to take time to consider ; but having 
answered the first question in the negative, 
that they had not a case to prove of ge- 
neral bribery, counsel stated that they 
had no desire to proceed, that they had 
consulted upon the matter before, and this 
was their deliberate opinion. They were 
then asked if there would be any want of 
justice, or any inexpediency if the bill 
dropped? They thought not. After this 
their Lordships had but one course to 
take; the case was given up;_ the 
preamble had not been proved ; and they 
had only to postpone the second reading 
till that day six months. They had no 
occasion to discuss the matter, it was now 
over, and he would at once move the 
postponement of the second reading of 
the bill for six months. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought the noble 
and learned Lord had better give notice of 
his intention, especially as the noble 
Marquess who had the conduct of the bill 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) was not 
present. 

Lord Brougham had no objection to 
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tpone the motion till to-morrow; it 
was clear that they ought not to delay the 
decision on this bill any longer. 

Subject at an end. 


Scorch Cuurcn — Lorp Core- 
uouss. | Lord Brougham begged to make 
an explanation on the part of a venerable 
and most able judge, whose opinion had 
been misconceived by his noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of’ Aberdeen), and 
through that misconception had been 
misconceived by many Members of their 
Lordships’ House. The mention of the 
learned judge’s name would be sufficient 
to secure for him and for his opinion the 
greatest possible respect it was Mr. 
Cranston, Lord Corehouse, who had re- 
tired from the bench, but whose great 
faculties were entirely preserved. He 
would only read the letter :— 


“ Excuse a very few lines on a yery trifling 
subject. Lord Aberdeen has done me the 
honour to refer repeatedly to my opinion on 
his proposed bill about the Church of Scot- 
land, under a misapprehension arising, I sup- 
pose, from some unguarded and incorrect 
expression of mine, though I do not recollect 
it. I approved at first of his bill, in so far 
as it was purely declaratory, thinking that, 
although unnecessary in other respects, it 
might tend to quiet the ferment which lay and 
clerical agitators were exciting, for I had then 
more faith in the good sense of the clergy of 
Scotland than I have now; but I never ap- 
proved of it, in so far as it could be construed 
to enlarge the powers of the Church in the 
smallest degree. Relevant objections to a 
presentee may be urged before the Church 
courts, not only as to life, literature, and doc- 
trine, but likewise on some other grounds recog- 
nised by the Canon law, as inability to perform 
the duties of a minister from blindness, deaf- 
ness, defective utterance, infirmity sufficient to 
prevent the visitation of a parish, ignorance of 
the language of the majority of the parishioners, 
necessary and unavoidable connexion with 
secular business to a great extent, and I be- 
lieve some others. But I never held that the 
unexceptionableness of a presentee to the pa- 
rishioners, or his not preaching in a way that 
they thought edifying, was by itself a relevant 
objection, or could be listened to at all by the 
Church courts. If it were relevant, it would 
open the way to every species of intrigue and 
cabal, and defeat the right of patronage, which 
ls essential to the respectability of the Pres- 
byterian Church. I thought 1 had explained 
myself fully on this subject in what I said in 
the first Auchterarder case. I go further, and 
think it would be unwise and dangerous that 
a declaratory act should recognise in every 
case the privative jurisdiction of the Church, 
even as to relevant objections. It is reported 
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that a Presbytery, wishing to exclude an un- 
exceptionable presentee who was obnoxious to 
them, agreed to divide Church history into a 
number of periods, and to appropriate each 
period to an individual Member which he was 
to study for some weeks, and to make himself 
able to pose the candidate with a multiplicity 
and minuteness of questions, all which no 
Member of that or any other Presbytery could 
have answered without previous notice and 
long preparation, Suppose this fraud had 
been carried into execution, and no redress 
obtained in the higher Church courts. An 
appeal to the civil courts, I conceive, would 
have been competent, and so in every case 
where fraud or conspiracy to defeat the right 
of the patron or presentee can be established.” 


Peerage. 


It seemed incumbent upon him to no- 
tice this misconception now, because they 
were in the very heat of the matter. He 
believed this was the very day appointed 
for the meeting of the Scottish Church. 

The Earl of Aberdeen wished that his 
noble Friend had apprised him of his in- 
tention to read this letter and bring the 
subject forward. It was true that his 
noble Friend had sent to desire his attend- 
ance in his place, but he had no idea what 
his object was. [Lord Brougham had 
said it was a communication from Lord 
Corehouse.! He had nothing to say 
against the opinion now expressed by the 
learned judge; it entirely confirmed what 
he had stated: he had never said that 
acceptableness was necessary, but meet- 
ness and suitableness, of which the court 
was to judge, and not the people. He 
would not then enter upon the subject, 
but ke wished to say, with respect to his 
bill, that if he had been apprised of the 
noble Lord’s intention, he would have 
shown Lord Corehouse’s opinion under 
his own hand, that his bill only declared 
what the law of Scotland was then, and 
what it must remain so long as patronage 
existed, The noble Lord might say, * I 
do not trust the opinion till I see the 
case submitted.” That case was the bill 
itself, 


Townsnurenp Prerace.] House in 
committee on the Townshend Peerage Bill. 

Lord Brougham proposed two amend- 
ments, declaring that the four eldest chil- 
dren were not the lawful issue of the mar- 
quess Townshend, instead of bastardizing 
them ; and providing, on the ground of 
infancy, that the bill should not affect the 
youngest child, Cecil, Mina Bolivar. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought the noble 
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Lord ought to explain his reasons for those | from urging, when he reached majority, g 
alterations ; if they had been contained in claim similar to that now put forward by 
the bill as originally drawn they would be the alleged Lord Leicester. They would 
unexceptionable. Was the object of the only be leaving the false claim, if he might 
bill in declaring that these were not the so call it, to be represented by one child 
issue of the Marquess Townshend, to im- instead of another. He had heard some 
ply that they were legitimate children of of his noble and learned Friends support 
any one, if so they would deceive the their vote for this bill on the ground of a 
country, for they were illegitimate if they reparation to public scandal and public 
were not the children of the Marquess. ‘ morals; but he had heard no observation 

Lord Brougham had stated distinctly, made, on an exhibition—the basest and 
on the second reading of the bill, that he | most degrading to public morals—that a 
meant to make these alterations, and to Peer of this realm (as it had been given in 
move them in committee. He had also, evidence)—had offered for a pecuniary 
given his reasons. Although, in his private | consideration to deprive his own brother 
opinion, it made no difference, yet it was | of his rights and honours. He was not 
a material consideration that if they bas- | lawyer enough to know whether any pro- 
tardised the children, not only would they | perty would be given to Lord C. Townshend 
not be the lawful issue of Lord Townshend, | by this bill. [Lord Brougham: “ Not 
but not the lawful issue of any valid mar- | one farthing.”] His noble Friend assured 
riage which might have taken place since | him not one farthing; then he said, that 
the marriage with Lord Townshend, which | this bill not affecting the youngest child, 
marriage the mother had stated to be a Cecil Mina Bolivar, would make no alter- 
nullity from beginning to the end. Ac-/| ation in his condition. He would be left 
cording to the English law, the change | in the same status as at present, and the 
would make no difference in the bill; but | day after the bill passed, he might assume 
here was an alleged Scotch marriage, and | the title of Lord Leicester, and claim all 
how could the House take upon itself; the property accruing under the settle. 
to say what the decisions of the Scotch! ments of Mr. Dunn Gardner. Lord C. 
courts would be? He was unwilling to} Townshend might then have to go through 
deprive the parties of that right. With/ the same process hereafter to prove the 
respect to the case of the infant, he thought | illegitimacy as the present infant, as well 
it was agreed on all hands that they ought | as that of the former children. He ob- 
to except the infant from the bill, because | jected to the bill on principle, and he 
being an infant, he could not be served. | thought from these circumstances it would 

Lord Monteagle thought as to the first | not attain the end in view. 
alteration the reasons in favour of it were Lord Campbell was understood to admit, 
conclusive. Instead of bastardising the | that it was possible that a marriage might 
issue the bill now declared that the children | be proved to have taken place between 
were not the issue of the Marquess of | Lady Townshend and Mr. Margetts, and 
Townshend. But he saw increasing ob- | he thought the first amendment had been 
jections to the principle and policy of the | very properly drawn to meet that contin- 
bill, after there should have been an ex-| gency. With respect to the other amend- 
ception made in favour of the infant. | ment the bill would now not affect an in- 
There was no doubt in his mind of the | fant who was not before their Lordships, 
justice of this unfortunate case, and he |and who could not be brought before 
believed that there was no doubt in the | them. The bill declared Lord Leicester not 
minds of any of the eight noble Lords who | to be the son of the Marquess of Towns- 
like himself voted in the minority, but the | hend, and the youngest son, he had un- 
great object of the bill, as originally intro- | derstood had already laid down the title of 
duced, was to protect the interests of the | Lord C. Townshend, and called himself Mr. 
rightful claimants to the Townshend | Margetts. He supported both amendments. 
peerage. This bill, as it had been modi- | TheEarl of Wicklow opposed the amend- 
fied, would not produce that effect, be- | ments. He thought that if the first amend- 
cause it would leave undisturbed the claim | ment were carried, it would admit the 
of one of the children, namely, the minor. | possibility of the legitimacy of the chil- 
They would now leave the difficulty ofthe | dren; and as under no circumstances 
case precisely were they found it. There | could that be the case, he opposed it. It 
would be nothing to prevent that child! had been said, that Lord Leicester was 
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taking on himself the honours of the 
e; but if the second amendment 
were passed, the younger son might as- 
sume all those honours to-morrow. He 
thought that the amendments would 
render the bill inoperative, and he there- 
opposed them. 
ms anion of Clanricarde said, con- 
sidering what had come before the House 
in the evidence, he would suggest that the 
wisest course for their Lordships to adopt, 
and the best to sustain the dignity of the 
House, would be to pass a bill of attainder 
against the present Marquess of Towns- 
hend, which would compel him to come 
to the bar of the House, and state what 
the circumstances were under which the 
children were born. 

Lord Brougham begged to remind his 
noble Friend behind him, who had said, 
that no person had taken any notice of the 
Marquess of Townshend’s conduct, that 
he had reprobated the conduct of Lord 
Townshend as most unjustifiable, and 
stated that it was a fraud upon his brother 
and the rest of his heirs. The noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Wicklow) had laid 
down the law that there was no difference 
between stating that the children were 
illegitimate, and that they were not the 
children of the Marquess of Townshend. 
He (Lord Brougham) believed that that 
was the law of England; but would the 
noble Earl undertake to say, that that was 
the law of Scotland? If the marriage of 
the Marquess of Townshend was void ab 
initio; propter impotentiam, and if a Scotch 
marriage took place in this case, as he be- 
lieved it did, then the children would not 
be illegitimate, but the children of John 
Margetts. The law of the two countries 
was so different, that a marriage which 
the Scotch courts held to be perfectly in- 
nocent, the English law punished as a 
felony. The objections to the amend- 
ments onlyamounted to this, that they made 
the bill more objectionable, and strength- 
ened the reasons for throwing it out on the 
third reading. He continued to think them 
necessary, and should support them. 

The Earl of Devon was glad to see the 
amendment introduced, but that did not 
alter his objection to the whole bill, and 
he would oppose it on the third reading. 

Amendments agreed to. 

Bill went through committee. Report 
was ordered to be received. 

House resumed, and their Lordships ad- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 18, 1843. 


Minutes.}] Bitus. Public.—1*- Grand Jury Presentment 
(Ireland). 

Reported.—Bury, &c., Navigation, and Llanelly Harbour ; 
Sowerby and Soyland Inclosure; Temperance Friendly 
Society ; Caswall’s Disability Removal; Piel Pier; Balfour's 
Estate. 

3° and passed: Birmingham and Gloucester Railway ; 
Thames Lastage and Ballastage; Clarence Railway ; 
Glasgow and Three-Mile House Road; Drumpeller 
Railway ; Maidstone Railway; South Eastern Railway 
Extension; Liskeard and Caradon Railway ; Bristol and 
Gloucester Railway; Cliffe-cum-Lund Inclosure ; Portsea 
Improvement. 

PerTitions PRESENTED. By Mr. M. J. O’Connell, from 
Newry, Ennis, Ratoo, Baleyhige, Killury, and the 
Diocese of Tuam, against the Irish Poor-law. — By 
Colonel Conolly, from Innismacsaint, and other places, 
for altering the Grand Jury Cess Laws.—By Mr. C. 
Villiers, from Wolverhampton, against the Turnpike 
Roads Bill.—By Mr, Ferrand, from Dublin and Cork, for 
Inquiry into the Treatment of Mr. Oastler, and other 
Prisoners.—By Messrs. Scholefield, Busfield, Ewart, and 
C. Round, Ord, Thornely, Williams, M. Philips, Lord 
Worsley, Admiral Dundas, Colonel Gore Langton, Sir J. 
Guest, Captain Howard, the Earl of Arundel, Sir R. 
Lopes, and Dr. Bowring, from a number of places, 
against the Factories Bill; and by Lord Newry, from 
three Places, in favour of the same.—By Messrs. 
Cartwright, Christopher, and Allix, and Lord Worsley, 
from several places, against the Canada Corn Bill.—By 
Messrs. C. Villiers, Christie, and M. Philips, and Dr. 
Bowring, from a number of places for the Total and Im- 
mediate Repeal of the Corn-laws; and by Mr. Yorke, 
from several places, against any change in the Corn-laws. 
—From Chamber of Commerce of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, for Repeal of Duty on the Export of Coal to 
Foreign Parts.——From same place, for Carrying into 
Effect, Mr. Rowland Hill’s Post Office Alterations.— 
From same place, in favour of Health of Towns Bill. 
—By Mr. S. Crawford, from Dunfermline, and certain 
Individuals, for Universal Suffrage; and Annual Parlia- 
ments—From Coleraine, for the Suppression of Va- 
grancy.—From Darlington, against the Truck system.— 
From Keighley Union, in favour of the Allotment system. 
—From the Clergy of Norfolk, against the Union of the 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor.—From Macroney, Kilworth, 
and Glanworth, against the Tariff and the changes in the 
Corn-laws.—From Warwick, and Manchester, for ex- 
empting Literary and Scientific Institutions from the 
Payment of Rates.—From Limerick, for Improving the 
Shannon Navigatiop.—From Bigg, for Repeal of Duty 
on Malt. 
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Scinpe.] Mr. Roebuck asked if Go- 
vernment were prepared to lay before the 
House any information or extracts con- 
nected with the late transactions in Scinde. 

Mr. Bingham Baring was not prepared 
to afford all the information wished for. 
It was reported that a second engagement 
had taken place, and they had no reason 
to doubt but that her Majesty’s troops 
had been successful. They were not as 
yet, however in full possession of the cir- 
cumstances, and they could not, therefore, 
, laythe documents connected with them be- 
fore the House. As soon, however, as these 
transactions should have been completed, 
such information would be produced as 
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would enable the House to form an accu- 
rate judgment of all that had taken place 
in the country alluded to. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to know, whether 
he was to understand that no information 
would be granted until aj] the transactions 
now in progress should have been com- 
pleted. 

Sir R. Peel had no objection to lay 
before the House copies of all treaties 
already formed and ratified. At the very 
earliest period consistent with his public 
duty, the House would be put in possession 
of full information upon the subject. 

Lord John Russell said, that there was 
a report that certain treaties had been 
concluded with the Ameers of Scinde, but 
that after they were signed certain other 
demands, not contained in these treaties 
were made upon our part, and not com- 
plied with by the Ameers, Now the mere 
production of these treaties, without other 
documents, would not show whether that 
report was true or false, and if it were 
true, whether the circumstance to which 
it referred had been the cause of the war, 
If there were any papers connected with 
this matter in the possession of Govern- 
ment, he thought that they should be 
produced; and he did not see how their 
production could interfere with any mi- 
litary operations. 

Sir Robert Peel had no objection to the 
production of signed and ratified treaties ; 
and he repeated that, on the earliest op- 
portunity consistent with public duty, full 
information would be given to the House. 


Cutnese anp Inpian TreasuReEs.] 
Mr. Blewit referred to the question which 
he had asked the other night, with refer- 
ence to a certain sum of money said to 
have been paid by the authorities of 
Ningpo for the ransom of that town. He 
begged to ask what was done with it, and 
also what was to be the destination of the 
treasure said to have been taken at Hy- 
derabad. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. Member was mistaken in 
supposing that a ransom had been paid 
for Ningpo. Such was not the case. 
Upon the occupation of that place it was 
proposed that certain imposts should be 
levied upon the merchants. They offered 


a million of dollars to be relieved from 
that impost, but that amount was never 
paid, and so there was an end to the 
matter. As to Hyderabad? He had made 
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application to the proper quarter for ob. 
taining information upon the subject, and 
the answer was, that no information had 
been received by the Government upon 
the subject. 


ALLEGED Excesses OF THE Troops 
in Inp1a.] Mr. E. Buller referred to 
the reports relative to the excesses said to 
have been committed by our troops in 
Affghanistan. He wished to know whether 
Government had received any information 
as to these alleged proceedings. 

Sir H. Hardinge had no specific in. 
formation to answer the charge. He had, 
however, received a letter from the Go- 
vernor-general, in which that noble Lord 
stated, that he had been in correspondence 
with between thirty and forty intelligent 
gentlemen in the military and civil service 
in India, all of whom stated that they had 
never heard anything of the excesses said 
by the press of this country to have been 
committed, 


PaRLIAMENTARY Rerorm.] Mr, §, 
Crawford rose, pursuant to notice, to ask 
leave to introduce to the House a “ bill 
to secure the full representation of the 
people, and to shorten the duration of 
Parliament.” He was aware of the difficul- 
ties with which he should have to contend 
in bringing such a question under the con- 
sideration of the House, He was conscious 
of the opposition which would be offered 
to his motion. The great basis of political 
liberty was the right construction of the 
suffrage, and the right mode of bringing 
the power of the suffrage into practical 
operation ; that was what he wanted by 
the bill which he desired permission to 
introduce. In the first place, he would 
wish to draw the attention of the House to 
the extent and regulation of the suffrage, 
and the laws of election in the ancient 
periods of the constitution. The great 
extent of the suffrage, previous to the first 
limiting statute, that of 8th of Henry 6th, 
c. 7, could be proved by a reference to 
that act, which, whilst it endeavours to 
cast unjust opprobrium on the people, is 
a lasting record of the rights which they 
before enjoyed. The preamble states, first, 
that whereas elections of the knights of 
the shire, have been made by very great, 
excessive, and outrageous numbers, most 
part of people of small substance and no 
value, pretending an equal voice with the 
most worthy knights and esquires; the 
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reamble then goes on to state—what ? 
not that outrage had been committed, but 
that riots, batteries, and divisions among 
the gentlemen and other people of the 
same counties shall very likely rise and 
be; and for this reason, the act goes on 
to limit the franchise to those possessed of 
40s. freeholds. Thus it appears that 
previous to this statute, the great body of 
the people did attend, and vote at elec- 
tions for knights of the shire, and that 
they were disfranchised on an imaginary 
prospective case, without any real charge 
having been made or substantiated ; but 
it was not necessary to rest this case on 
the preamble of this statute. The 7th of 
Henry 4th enacts :— 

“That elections shall take place in full 
county court, where all shall attend, as well 
suitors duly summoned, as others in pleno 
comitatu ; 
which act is recited, and further con- 
firmed by the 12th of Henry 4th, and 
again by an act of the 6th of Henry 6th, 
and we have the authority of Pryme, who 
says that :— 

“By common right every inhabitant and 
commoner of each county, had a voice in the 
election of knights, whether he were a free« 
holder or not.”’* 

Can it be denied in the face of these 
statutes and authorities, that in those times 
the mass of the people had the right of 
voting? Can the opponents of this posi- 
tion show that there was any limiting 
statute, any penalty for voting, any void- 
ing of an election because the people 
voted 2? They cannot show this; they 
must admit, that previous to the statute 
of Henry 6th, the people did enjoy the 
right; and with regard to boroughs, we 
know that several of the charters gave the 
most extended suffrage, even to every man 
who boiled his own pot upon his fire ; and 
we find in early days, a decision of a 
committee, asserting that the election of 
burgesses in all boroughs did of common 
tight belong to the commoners. In the 
year 1623-4 a most eminent committee of 
the House of Commons, consisting of the 
greatest lawyers of the day, was appointed 
specially to lay down the legal rights of 
voting. They decided that where there 
Was no certain custom or prescription or 
Constant usage beyond all memory, re- 
course should be had to “* common right,” 
which for this purpose was held, that more 


* Brevia Parliamentaria Redivive, page 186. 
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than freeholders only ought to have the 
right to vote, namely, all men inhabitants, 
householders resident within the borough. 
This was the common law right; and it is 
further confirmed by the acts of the 25th 
and 34th of Edward Ist., which assert the 
principle, that no taxes shall be imposed 
without the consent of all the freemen of 
the land, and also the petition of right to 
the same effect in the reign of Charles Ist. 
Sir T., Smith, an eminent authority, says, 


“ Every Englishman is intended to be pre- 
sent in Parliament, either in person or by 
procuration and attorney, of what pre-emi- 
nence, state, dignity, or quality soever he be, 
from the prince to the lowest person of Eng- 
land, and the consent of Parliament is taken to 
be every man’s consent.” 


Such was the original practice and 
theory of the constitution, Blackstone, 
in book 1, chap. 2, states the theory of 
the constitution as follows :— 


‘** The construction of Parliaments as con- 
sisting of the King and three estates, viz., the 
Lords Spiritual and Lords Temporal, who sit 
in one House, and the Commons who sit by 
themselves in the other. The King and the 
three estates form the great body politic of the 
kingdom.” 

He states the object of this construction 
in the following terms, 

“ And herein indeed consists the true excel- 
lence of the English Government, that all the 
parts of it form a mutual check upon each 
other, Like three distinct powers 
in mechanics, they check and counter-check 
each other, impelling the whole in a direction 
different from what each would have taken 
separately, but forming out of all a direction 
which constitutes the true line of the liberty 
and happiness of the community.” 


Again, he says, vol. 1, page 158, 


‘¢ A law to bind all must be assented to by 
all.” 


If this be a true description of the con- 
stitution, as laid down by Blackstone, 
that constitution does not now exist. Is 
there any House of Commons now in ex- 
istence which answers the description 
given by Blackstone or by the other autho- 
tities quoted? Are we such a House of 
Commons? Are we the representatives of 
the Commons of England? Who are the 
Commons of England? Are they not the 
whole people? Are the voters as now 
limited by law entitled to the name of the 
Commons of England? If the average of 
voters be compared with the average of 
population in the united kingdom, the 
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voters ate not in a larger proportion than 
as one person to every nine families. A 
petition had been sent to him for presen- 
tation from Clipping Hamden, in Gloces- 
tershire, addressed to “ the representa- 
tives of the electors” —instead of the usual 
term “ House of Commons”—but even if 
the voters were entitled to be called the Com- 
mons of England, are we entitled to call 
ourselves the true representatives even of 
the electors? Are there not records on 
the journals and debates of your House 
which would indicate that a great portion 
of this House is returned by other means 
than the voice of the electors? You have 
made a record against yourselves by your 
vote of last Session on the motion of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, on the occa- 
sion of the compromise committee. That 
hon. Member proposed that the Members 
serving on that committee should take a 
test that they had not paid or agreed to 
pay money contrary to the law for the 
purpose of obtaining a return. It was 
alleged that the forcing such a test would 
upset the committee, and you negatived 
the proposition by a majority of 160 to 
19. Under all these circumstances, are 
you entitled to assume the position of the 
House of the Commons of England? and 
if this be not the House of the Commons 
of England, what is the consequence? 
The consequence is, that your boasted 
constitution is defunct. That you are not 
the House of Commons is the feeling 
which prevails among large bodies of the 
people. The object of the bill now pre- 
sented is to remove that stigma from the 
character of this House—to restore the 
Commons’ House to its full integrity, as 
one estate of the constitution—as one of 
the mechanic powers described by Black- 
stone—and thus to restore that balance of 
conflicting powers which he states to be 
necessary to insure the liberty and happi- 
ness of the community. At present the 
machine of the state is drawn by one 
power alone—that which is represented 
by the House of Lords, namely, an oligar- 
chy of the landed and monied aristocracy. 
To this power the Crown is compelled to 
submit—by this power the voice of the 
people is cancelled; and the constitution, 
although still holding the name of a free 
Government, has become practically the 
worst of all Governments—the Govern- 
ment of a self-interested oligarchy. This 
evil can only be repaired by going back 
to original principles, and by restoring 
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the people to their full rights, through the 
medium of an extended suffrage—tights 
enjoyed by the common law of England, 
again and again asserted in all the noble 
struggles made by Britons. But the rights 
of the people have been swamped in other 
modes besides the limitation of the fran. 
chise; Parliaments have been unconsti. 
tutionally lengthened, through the means 
of powers assumed by the representatives 
to prolong their own existence, without an 
appeal to those who had elected them, 
Our ancestors considered short Parlia- 
ments the great bulwark of the rights of 
freemen. {[t appears, from a reference to 
the earliest authorities, that the practice of 
prorogations is comparatively new, and 
that originally Parliaments were summoned 
for a particular purpose, and dissolved 
after that purpose was answered ; the same 
Parliament did not sit a second Session, 
At that time Parliaments were held at dif- 
ferent places, according as they were sum- 
moned, and could not sit except at that 
particular place; but the encroachment 
of the prorogation system put an end to 
the frequent election of Parliaments, and 
made the inroad of which the people 
now complained. That these were the 
former principles and practice of the con- 
stitution can be proved by various statutes 
and records. The statute of the 34th 
Edward 3rd, c. 14, provides that a Parlia- 
ment shall be called every year, or more 
often if necessary; the 36th of Edward 
3rd, repeats the same enactment; and we 
find, by a reference to the practice, that 
by this was intended the calling of a new 
Parliament—not a prorogued one; be- 
cause it appears from a catalogue of 
original writs recorded by Pryme as found 
in the Tower of London, that there were 
writs for new elections in every year of 
the reign of Edward 3rd, between his 
34th, when the first act insisting on an- 
nual Parliaments was passed, and his 50th 
year, with the exception of three years, 
in two of which we know from other 
sources that Parliaments were called ; and 
also writs were in existence for new elec- 
tions in each of the five eighteen years of the 
next reign. Such were the law and prac- 
tice of these times, and up to the reign of 
Henry 8th, the Commons served only for 
the Session, with the exception of three 
or four Parliaments; but it was after- 
wards relaxed, and the statute of the 16th 
of Charles 2nd makes the first inroad 
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ade by any statute law. It does not 
pire “a the acts of Edward, but it 
provides that the intermission of Parlia- 
ments shall not be longer than three years, 
and then the statute of the 6th of William 
and Mary, c. 2, gives a legal sanction to 
the prorogation system, by enacting that 
no Parliament shall have longer con- 
tinuance than three years; and lastly, 
the Parliament which passed the statute 
of the 2nd of George Ist made the climax 
on these encroachments by prolonging its 
own existence for seven years, and by en- 
acting that future Parliaments may exist 
for seven years. That these were viola- 
tions of the constitution, if any doubt 
exists, is proved by an authority which 
this Honse can hardly reject—it is proved 
from a quarter not too prone to assert the 
rights of the people, it is proved by the 
protests of the House of Lords. When the 
Triennial Act was passed a protest against 
it was signed in the Lords, on the grounds— 


“ Because it tended to a continuance of this 
present Parliament longer than, as we appre- 
hend, is agreeable to the constitution of Eng- 
land.” 


Now let it be remarked that this allega- 
tion was made even against the triennial 
duration to which many hon. Members 
would now desire to recur; but afterwards, 
when the Septennial Act was passed, a 
most remarkable protest —a document 
most honourable by its noble principles of 
liberty—was entered against it, signed by 
no fewer than thirty-one Peers. This 
document records the right of the people 
to frequent and new Parliaments— 


“As the fundamental constitution of this 
kingdom, That representatives who continue 
themselves by their own power are not the 
representatives of the people. That foreign 
powers have never objected (as alleged in the 
act) to make treaties with us, on the grounds 
of our relations being uncertain in conse- 
quence of short Parliaments ; they say,on the 
contrary, that it cannot be expected that any 
prince or state can rely upon a people to de- 
fend their liberties or interests who shall be 
thought to have given up so great a part of 
theirown. That by making the seat an ob- 
ject of greater value it will tend to increase 
expenses and corruption. That it will be a 
greater object to a Ministry wishing to main- 
tain itself against the people to purchase the 
members when they have so long a term of 
their trust; and that they will have a greater 
Opportunity of exerting corrupt influence over 
these members by means of that prolongation ; 
and that therefore the ancient and primitive 
Constitution of frequent and short Parliaments 
should be adhered to.” 
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The last authority he would quote on 
this subject was not the least. It was the 
recorded declaration of the noble Alfred— 


‘It is just that the English people should 
ever remain as free as their own thoughts ;” 
‘and in an assembly of Parliament he enacted 
this for a perpetual custom,’ that a Parlia- 
ment should be called together twice every 
year, or oftener, in times of peace, to keep the 
people of God from sin, and that they might 
live in peace, and receive right by certain 
usages and holy customs,” 

Such were the ancient principles of our 
constitution with regard to the duration 
of Parliaments. Another mode was taken 
to subvert the rights of the people, in 
demand of qualifications for Members 
of Parliament. It cannot be shown 
that in the early periods qualifications 
were required. The first act, so far as he 
could find, was the 23rd of Henry 6th, 
c. 13, which provided— 


“That those chosen should be esquires of 
the county able to be knights, and no man 
to be such knight as standeth under the rank 
of yeoman.” 

Coke on Littleton says— 


“No manner of property qualification was 
required of citizens and burgesses.” 


So this remained till the 9th of Anne, 
when the qualifications which existed pre- 
vious to the alterations made by a late 
act were provided. No qualifications 
were required for Members of the Irish 
Parliament. None is required for Scotch 
Members, for Members of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, or for 
the eldest sons and heirs-apparent of Peers 
or of commoners qualified to serve as 
knights of the shire. Why then should 
these anomalies remain? Is it found that 
any practical advantage has been derived 
from the qualifications which exist; and 
if there be not such practical advantage 
why keep up such laws? why limit the 
people’s choice? why not recur to the 
ancient principle of the constitution? And 
in connection with this part of the sub- 
ject, we find another practice undoubtedly 
existing, that of the payment of Members. 
All attempts at a free representation of 
the people must be nugatory without the 
adoption of this system. If the repre- 
sentative be called on in any shape or 
form for the gratuitous expenditure of his 
income, the choice of the electors must be 
thereby limited to a class of persons who 
by their large possessions are able to spend 
this money, and the foundation is thus 
laid for every species of corruption and 
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unfaithful service. The payment of a 
knight of the shire was and is by thecom- 
mon law 4s. per day, and for a burgess, 
2s. The act of the 23rd Henry 6th, c. 
10, directs the mode of levying the wages 
by assessment of the sheriff from the several 
hundreds in each county; and the 12th 
of Richard 2nd, c. 12, further confirms 
this by making the lands purchased by 
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elective franchise in our hands, and yoy 
shall have nothing to do with it?” ‘He 
knew it had often been said, that the peo. 
ple were poor and ignorant. Many of 
them might be but little acquainted with 
the science of politics, but surely it was 
not necessary to decide upon matters of 
state in order to exercise the elective 
' franchise. The poor might be as good 





Peers liable to the assessment as before | judges as any portion of the community 
they were purchased. These actsare still) as to whether a candidate was a man 
unrepealed. Thus it appears the ancient | likely or unlikely to betray their interests 
principle and practice of the constitution | —whether, in short, he was a man of fait 


were—extended suffrage, annual Parlia- 
ments, no money qualifications, and pay- 
ment of Members. He proposed to recut 
to these principles— and to these it 
seemed to be necessary to add the pro- 
tection of vote by ballot. If the voter 
could be induced to perform the fearless 
duty of voting openly, without fear or 
favour, he would not deny that open 
voting would be preferable; but under 
existing circumstances this seemed impos- 
sible, As the question of the ballot had 
been so often debated, it was not expe- 
dient to take up the time of the House 
on this occasion with a repetition of the 
arguments. It also seemed necessary, in 
order to effect a fair tepresentation of the 
people, to make a new arrangement of 
the electoral districts; and thus to remedy 
the strange anomalies which now exist, 
and under which nothing approaching to 
a fait representation could be obtaitied. 
To attain these objects, arid by these 
means tO sécure a full and frée represen- 
tation of the people, he was desirous to 
ootain the leave of the House to submit a 
bill to their consideration. In contending, 
however, for these rights of the people, 
he admitted that every right existed only 
in subservience to the general interests of 
society at large. Those weré his opinions, 
and lie wished fairly and freely to enter 
with the House into the discussion of 
them; atid the question which he desired 
to discuss was this,—-whether the property 
qualification should be continued, or the 
right of suffrage extended to the whole 
mass of the comtnunity? He wished 
that an opportunity should be given to the 
people at large to state what was the 
amount of electoral privileges they re- 
quired ; and a similar opportunity given 
to the Legislature to come to a decision 
as to how much they would concede. He 
would put it to hon. Members to say, was 
it fair that one class of the community 


and unimpeached character. To the poor 
a representative was especially essential, 
because the poor man wanted protection 
much more than did those who belonged 
to the middle classes. Then the upper 
orders should recollect that they were 
themselves the sources of those bribes 
which the poor electors were said to ré- 
céive; let them abstain in future from 
setting that evil example, and there would 
then be no risk in letting the poor enjoy 
the benefit of the franchise. The prin- 
ciplés for which he cofitended were the 
ancient principles of the constitution, and 
such as had been advocated by Reformers 
in all ages. Sixty years ago the Duke of 
Richmond took a leading part in the ad- 
vocacy of reform, and it was his opinion 
that anoual elections were indispensable 
to the effective exercise of ttie franchise, 
Those were the opinions of the Duke of 
Richmond; but he (Mr. S. Crawford) 
begged the House to understand that he 
was willing to go into the question with 
them calmly and dispassionately ; he was 
not for revolution, but for reform, and he 
was perfectly ready to submit his proposi- 
tion to the House in the form of a bill, if 
they would permit him. The public mind 
was in @ more agitated state now than it 
had ever before been—it was in a state 
which might lead to convulsion and all 
he wanted the House to do was to take 
measures to save the country from scenes 
of violence and bloodshed. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to secure the full represen- 
tation of the people and to shorten the 
duration of Parliaments. 

Mr. W. Williams seconded the motion. 
He thought that, from the manner in 
which his hon. Friend had submitted his 
proposition to the House, no hon. Member 
who felt the necessity of amending the 
present system of representation could 


object to record his vote for it. He 
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should not consider himself bound to 
all the details of the bill, He con- 
tended that the strongest argument in 
favour of a reform was to be found in the 
events of the few last years. When the 
noble Lord the Member for London intro- 
duced the Reform Bill, he said that the 
measure would enable the voice of the 
people to be heard in Parliament—that 
the Members who would be returned to 
the House of Commons, under its enact- 
ments, would be the real representatives 
of the people, and that the result would 
be to secure good and cheap Government 
for the nation. Had the noble Lord’s 
promise been fulfilled? Quite the reverse. 
That measure was a complete failure. It 
was a curious circumstance that the lead- 
ing Members of the present Government 
were also the leading Members of the 
Government which existed immediately 
previous to the introduction of the Reform 
Bill. Before the last general election, 
which placed the present Ministers in 
office they declared that they would con- 
duct the Government on the principles 
which they professed before the passing 
of the Reform Act, and they had kept 
their word. The bribery which took place 
at the last election was equal to any that 
was practised under the old system; the 
electors were bought and sold, as used 
to be said formerly, “ like cattle in Smith« 
field market.” ‘This was clearly proved 
by the committee obtained by the Member 
for Bath, and is notorious to all. Then, as 
to cheap Government, which had been 
promised as the result of the Reform 
Bill; he would remind hon. Members, they 
were now in the 28th year of peace, and 
yet they were augmenting the national 
debt, whilst the amount of taxation could 
scarcely be borne. Within the last three 
years the taxes had increased 8,000,0002., 
and within eight years 42,000,000/, had 
been added to the permanent debt. Be- 
fore the French war, in 1792, the army 
did not exceed 36,000 men, the taxes 
were under 19,000,000/., and the public 
establishments limited to the wants of 
the country. He could not say that 
at present. In fact, since the Reform 
Bill we had had a dearer Government 
than any one which had existed under the 
boroughmongering Parliaments. This year 
the army was 120,000 men, and the taxes 
expected to produce 55,000,0001., which is 
a larger amount than the taxes of any year 
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as compared with the present. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) who was now the 
advocate of the finality of the Reform Bill, 
when that measure was before this House 
said, “‘ I propose that the people should 
send to this House real representatives, to 
deliberate on their wants and consult on 
their interests, to consider their griev- 
ances and attend to their desires.” But he 
denied that the Reform Bill had accom- 
plished these objects. This House did 
not really represent the people. He knew 
not an instance in which the wants, wishes, 
and desires of the people had been at- 
tended to; on the contrary, he believed 
the acts of this House were generally in 
direct opposition to their wants, wishes, 
and desires. The noble Lord had also 
boasted of the immense power the House 
possessed by its hold of the purse-strings 
of the nation. He had had the honour of 
a seat in the House ever since the passing 
of the Reform Bill, with the exception of 
two years, arid he had never seen thirty 
Members who opposed any expenditure 
that was proposed, however profligate it 
might be. Why, under the boasted Re- 
form Bill, there were at present five bo- 
roughs returning ten members to that 
House, the constituency of the whole 
being only 1,088 ; there were thirty-seven 
boroughs returning sixty-one Members, 
the constituency of the whole being less 
than that of Manchester; one fifth of the 
wholé House was elected by towns which 
had an aggregate constituency little more 
numerous than that of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire; and there were many other 
glaring defects in the representation, 
which, in order to save the country from a 
state of things which would destroy that 
protection to life and property which all 
should enjoys he should wish to see 
amended. e trusted that the noble 
Lord, the Member for the city of London 
would abandon his finality doctrines, 
and then he might again become the 
leader of the Reform party in that House. 
He would give his vote in favour of the 
motion, although he did not agrée in all 
the principles the hon, Movet advocated. 

Mr. Curteis was not prepared to carry 
the franchise to such an extent as the hon. 
Member advocated in the present state of 
the people ; but he had seen so much cor- 
ruption, and so much intimidation, that 

he had become a convert to thé ballot. 

He was also in favour of shortening the 

duration of Parliaments, although on that 





duting the last war, taking into considera- 
tion the depreciated value of money then 


point he thought the people had not mech 
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reason to complain. He was asked one 
day whether he would vote in favour of 
triennial Parliaments, and he said, ‘* Yes, 
with pleasure, for it would save me much 
trouble and expense, for I have had tive 
elections during seven years.” 

Mr. Fielden was understood to depre- 
cate inattention to the prayers of the 
people on these and other subjects, consi- 
dered by them as important to their wel- 
fare. The character of the measures which 
emanated from the Legislature as at pre- 
sent constituted, was not likely to recom- 
mend it to the people. He alluded parti- 
cularly to Ireland, emphatically condemn- 
ed the injudicious imposition of a poor 
law on that country akin to that which 
had caused so much dissatisfaction in this 
country. The operation of that law was 
most distressing, and tended to excite the 
utmost hostility on the part of the people. 
As to this country, the distressed position 
of the manufacturing population, and the 
apathy with which their distress was re- 
garded by a Legislature which had voted 
20,000,000/. for the sake of slave owners’ 
“‘compensation,” was to say the worst of 
it most unfortunate. The poor-law had 
been worthily followed up by the introduc- 
tion of a most unnecessary and unconsti- 
tutional police force; when the people 
asked for bread they had been given a 
stone, and a serpent was offered for a fish. 
A similarly unconstitutional spirit had 
marked the attempts to supersede insidi- 
ously the trial by jury by the “ Juvenile 
Offenders Bill.” The people seemed 
always doomed to suffer from the Legisla- 
ture, which was generally injudicious, even 
when well meaning. Then great contests 
had arisen upon the question of the Corn- 
laws, which affected class interests much 
more than the welfare of the poor; for he 
believed there was amply sufficient soil in 
this country to grow corn, for the supply 
of all her population ; and, for his part, 
he had rather our people were fed with 
corn grown at home and the result of 
home labour. There were many waste 
lands in this country which ought to be 
cultivated, but that was a subject which 
had been neglected by the Legislature. 
There were many other and far deeper 
evils in the existing state of society, which 
required the remedy of really impartial 
and disinterested Legislation—a remedy 
not to be expected till Parliament was 
more opened to the influence of the work- 
ing classes. 

Mr. Ward considered the proposition 
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now before the House as a practical one 
and although he might not agree with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale, 
that the franchise should be extended to 
every person of sane mind and twenty-one 
years of age, yet as his hon. Friend had 
justly said in committee, they would be 
able to discuss the point how far a {yl 
representation could be made compatible 
with the public welfare. On the subject 
of the ballot he was quite agreed with his 
hon. Friend, and their views had been 
supported in that House by minorities 
numbering more than 200. For shorten. 
ing Parliaments, a'so, large minorities had 
expressed themselves. As to property 
qualification, there was none in Scotland; 
but he was yet to be informed that the 
want of qualification operated at all dis. 
advantageously to Scottish members. To 
the working class the question now before 
the House was all in all. Whatever men. 
tal power a man of that class might have, 
to throw a new light on the subject dis. 
cussed in Parliament, the property quali- 
fication made it impossible for such a man 
to enter the House; yet he believed that 
the House would derive great benefit from 
some infusion into their debates of the 
views and sentiments of the working class, 
Agreeing, therefore, on so many points 
with his hon. Friend, he held it to be his 
bounden duty to vote for the proposition, 
The House ought not to disguise from it- 
self the extent to which the opinion was 
spreading among the people that this 
House did not represent the feelings of 
the people. When he first went to Shef- 
field the franchise question excited no in- 
terest. There were people indeed who 
thought the Reform bill ought to have 
fixed a lower franchise, but among the 
constituency there was no general feeling 
in favour of a further extension; and 
when he had himself expressed an opinion 
to that effect, he found that he was going 
beyond the opinions of his constituents, 
A great change had since taken place. 
He had received within a few days letters, 
bearing 800 signatures, praying him to 
support the motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochdale to its fullest 
extent. Much of this feeling in favour of 
a further extension of the suffrage had no 
doubt arisen from the course taken by the 
noble Lord the Member for London, who, 
it was long expected, would have shown & 
greater desire to carry out the principles 
of the Reform Bili. With respect to the 
violent opinions laid to the charge against 
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the working classes, he felt bound to say 
that the most dangerous opinions of the 
Chartists—those on the subject of machi- 
nery, for instance—had been quite as 
strongly expressed within the walls of that 
House. He believed that Parliament 
might with perfect safety reconsider the 
representation of the country; and he be- 
lieved that the franchise might, with per- 
fect safety, be thrown open to a large pro- 
portion of the working classes. 

General Johnson said it appeared the 
argument was to be all on one side, but 
he could assure them that the feeling ex- 
cited on this question out of the House 
was very different from that manifested 
within its walls; and he believed the 
House acted most unwisely in not taking 
a more serious view of this matter. The 
Reform Bill had given the people a worse 
House of Commons than they had before 
the passing of that bill. The present 
House paid much less attention to the 
wishes of the people than did the unre- 
formed House. The hon. Member for 
Coventry had noticed the great increase 
of taxation, but he had adverted to the 
great reduction in the price of all commo- 
dities which had also taken place. While 
the amount of taxation had increased, the 
value of all produce which enabled the 
people to pay taxes, had fallen one-third, 
or in some cases a half. That made the 
present taxation unbearable. Some years 
ago, a petition praying for much the same 
thing as was now contemplated, and 
bearing upwards of a million of signatures, 
was presented by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. Did they suppose the people 
were satisfied with the rejection of their 
petitions? He was as fully convinced as 
of his own existence, that sooner or later 
the House must come to all the points of 
the bill now proposed; the people were 
determined to have these changes made ; 
they were suffering the greatest distress, 
and they saw that that House had done 
nothing to relieve them. All that was now 
asked was for leave to bring in a bill to 
secure the full representation of the people. 
Objection had been taken to the word 
“full’—but had not the people a right to 
be fully represented? and were they so 
represented? That was the whole ques- 
tion, Entertaining the opinions which 
he did he should cordially support the 
motion. 

Mr. Ross said, that he was in the ma- 
nufacturing districts in the north of Eng- 
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land for some time last year, and there he 
heard doctrines propounded which ap- 
peared to him so monstrous, and he was 
sorry to say so widely spread, that if this 
bill became law, the country would have 
such a deluge of these doctrines as would 
carry all before it. At some of the public 
meetings held in these districts he heard 
speakers express a wish for the demolition 
of all the factories throughout the king- 
dom; and he heard one man addressing a 
meeting of 10,000 men say, that he should 
like to see all the follies of the Monarchy 
swept away. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale was present, and also 
Mr. J. Bright, who said that these feelings 
pervaded the manufacturing districts. Now 
he was a friend to the Monarchy, and 
should not like to see the Constitution 
destroyed. He therefore could not vote 
in favour of a measure the tendency of 
which seemed to him to enforce such doc- 
trines as he had referredto. At the same 
time, he was not satisfied with the repre- 
sentation of the people in that House; for 
he thought it did not fairly represent the 
sense and understanding of the country. 
An amendment might be made in the re- 
presentation of the people. Members of 
literary institutions and all similar bodies 
should undoubtedly have votes. He did 
not object to the extension of the suffrage 
on account of the ignorance of the people, 
for they might be qualified to express an 
opinion with respect to a candidate, but 
he was afraid that much error prevailed 
throughout the country, and he was more 
afraid of the consequences of erroneous 
doctrines than of the effects of ignorance. 
Under these circumstances he should nei- 
ther vote for nor against the proposition of 
his hon. Friend. 

Sir R. Peel said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had not assigned a 
very satisfactory reason for the course he 
intended to take. The hon, Gentleman 
objected to the proposition of the hon. 
Member because he thought the tendency 
of the bill was to introduce a republican 
form of Government in the place of that 
limited monarchy to which he said he had 
the deepest ard warmest attachment ; but 
yet he would not make such a demonstra- 
tion of his attachment as to give a vote 
against the motion. He thought if the 
hon. Gentleman’s attachment to our li- 
mited monarchy was so warm, he might, 
in its support, make the sacrifice which 
would be involved in his walking out with 
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those who were opposed to this motion. 
But the hon, Gentleman had another re- 
form of his own, and he knew no reason 
why the hon. Gentleman, at the same 
time that he voted against this motion, 
should not give notice of his own proposi- 
tion. However, he did not exactly know 
how the hon. Gentleman would carry out 
his principle of reform, The hon. Gen- 
tl man did not object to the ignorance of 
voters; he thought that enlightened men, 
under certain restrictions, should have the 
franchise, and he also thought that igno- 
rant men, under certain restrictions, should 
have that right. The hon, Gentleman did 
not fear ignorance, but he feared erroneous 
opinions, and he should be curious to see 
what test the hon. Gentleman would apply 
in respect to erroneous opinions. The 
hon. Member said, he would admit the 
Members of literary institutions; but 
really then he must take great care that 
the literary institutions which may be 
formed for qualifying electors, are not 
literary institutions propagating erroneous 
opinions, He should be curious to see the 
process by which the hon. Member deter- 
mined what opinions were erroneous and 
what were not—and what were the literary 
institutions which would come within his 
description. That, however, was not the 
question before the House, with respect to 
which he did not intend to take the course 
which tha hon. Member adopted. The 
hon. Gentleman said, he should neither 
vote for nor against the proposition of his 
hon. Friend, and he thought the hon. 
Gentleman, the author of the motion, 
would say he was treating the motion more 
respectfully by frankly avowing his dissent 
from it, than if be had absented himself 
from the discussion and the division. From 
the respect he had for the integrity of that 
hon. Gentleman’s motives and his character, 
he thought it was more respectful towards 
bim and those who concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman, that he should frankly avow his 
statements, than remain altogether silent. 
He should decline, however, entering into 
any lengthened discussion. The subject 
was so extensive that properly to discuss 
every matter involved in it would neces- 
sarily require him to go into details which 
he did not think the House was prepared 
for, and he doubted whether it would be 
a satisfactory way of discussing the ques- 
tion, The hon. Member had called the 
attention of the House to several proposi- 
tions, first, the abolition of all qualifica- 
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tions on the part of the candidate; next 
limiting the period of the duration of Par. 
liaments ; next, to vote by ballot; next 
what was called, although the hon. Mem. 
ber did not contend for this object in its 
full extent, universal suffrage ; and lastly, 
the division of the country into new eleo- 
toral districts. He was quite sure that no 
one who was aware of the extreme im- 
portance of those subjects would deny the 
impossibility of discussing them in all 
their bearings on the Constitution in this 
method—subjects, each of which would 
require, efore there could be any satifac- 
tory conclusion formed with regard to 
them, a very lengthened discussion. It 
would be quite impossible that to discuss 
so many subjects at once could lead to any 
good result, and on that ground, and not 
from any insensibility to the importance 
of the subjects, he should decline entering 
into them at length. The hon. Member 
said that, though he contended for uni- 
versal suffrage in the abstract, still he was 
perfectly ready to listen to any modifica 
tion that may be proposed. He did not 
understand how the hon, Member could 
admit any modification of his principle, 
because he said that every man who was 
not allowed to exercise that right was 
in the condition of an alien and a slave. 
How, then, could the hon. Gentleman, 
with his opinions as to the consequences 
of being excluded from the suffrage, lis- 
ten to any modifications? How could 
the bon. Gentleman be convinced that 
any considerations of expediency would 
entitle the House to subject any man to 
the reproach of being an alien and a 
slave? He (Sir R, Peel) totally differed 
from the right hon, Gentleman as to the 
existence of the right, and as to the 
consequences which must result from an 
application of this principle. If the hon, 
Gentleman’s principles were correct he 
could not conceive how the hon. Gentle- 
man could propose to maintain a House of 
Lords, to control the decision of the po- 
pular assembly. He did not consider 
them to be at all compatible with the 
maintenance of a limited constitutional 
monarchy in this country. The hon 
Member contended for the right of each 
man to have an equal influence in con- 
ducting the affairs of the country, without 
reference to his property, his stake in the 
country, or his knowledge. On that prin- 
ciple, the most democratic and republican 
form of Government might be founded, 
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but how it could be consistent with the 
ancient form of monarchy established in 
this country, he could not conceive. He 
was placed apparently in the position 
of being a defender of the Reform 
Bill, to the passing of which he was op- 

sed. He saw at present no one of the 
immediate authors of that measure in the 
House. [A voice, ‘ Look behind el 
Certainly there was his right hon. Frien 
(Sir James Graham), but none of those 
right hon. Gentlemen were in their places 
who were bound to defend the Reform 
Bill. The conclusion which he should 
draw from several of the speeches he had 
heard was, not that we should make a 
further experiment in reform, but that we 
should repeal the Reform Act, and recon- 
stitute Parliament on the basis of the 
arrangement existing before that act was 
passed. So far from having received any 
encouragement to proceed with the ex- 
periment, the inference which followed 
from the speeches of two or three hon. 
Gentlemen was, that the unreformed Par- 
liament was infinitely better than the 
reformed ; and that an infusion of more 
of the popular principle into the represen- 
tative assembly of this country had worked 
nothing but evil. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Coventry had told the 
House that in the unreformed Parliament, 
before we ventured on this experiment of 
reform, the estimates of expenditure were 
much more reasonable than they had been 
of late years; that public taxation had 
progressively increased since the reformed 
Parliament had been in existence, and 
that the unreformed Parliament had shown 
much more attention to the general in- 
terests of the country than the reformed 
Parliament. When he recollected all the 
prophecies which were made as to the 
consequences of reform, he confessed he 
much distrusted the more lavish promises 
now made as to the blessed consequences 
of the further application of the principle. 
The hon. Gentleman said, 

“See what the estimates were in 1792: you 
had then an army of only 36,000 men, mode- 
rate establishments, the taxes limited, and the 


military force not beyond the exigencies of the 
country.” 


Well, but these estimates were voted by 


an unreformed Parliament. Seeing these 
accusations against the reformed Parlia- 
ment, he certainly was not encouraged to 
adopt the principles of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Indeed, from some of the 
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principles avowed to-night by Members 
who certainly would be returned to Par- 
liament if the motion of the hon. Gen. 
tlemen were carried under a much more 
extended franchise, he very much doubted 
whether the legislation of the new Par- 
liament would be marked by much more 
wisdom than that of its immediate prede- 
cessor. Take, for instance, the gallant 
Officer who spoke shortly before, and who 
maintained this principle, that provided 
there had been a reduction in the price of 
produce, there ought necessarily to be a 
reduction of taxation; so that according 
to the hon. and gallant Officer, if you 
could not get the same price for a yard of 
calico which you used to do, it would be 
absurd to levy the same amount of tax- 
ation on the people. He always thought 
that the sound doctrine of political eco- 
nomy was, the more the people saved in 
the prime cost of an article, the greater 
was their ability to bear taxation. To 
suppose there was any analogy between 
the price of a yard of calico and the 
amount of taxation which the country was 
able to bear, was a confusion of ideas 
which he did hope would be corrected 
before the hon. and gallant Officer took 
his seat in the new Parliament. There 
were a thousand causes which affected the 
price of goods ; and for the hon. Member 
to say, that the taxation of the country 
must necessarily have a reference to the 
prime cost of each article, as corn or 
calico, showed there would be no great 
chance of benefiting the country from a 
Parliament composed of such Legislators. 
He would undertake to show that the 
price of a yard of calico, at the present 
moment, was probably one-third, or at 
least one-fifth or one-sixth less than in 
1780; and he could account for all the 
causes which had reduced the price; but he 
would also maintain that it did not follow 
that the country was not therefore able 
to bear the same amount of taxation as in 
1780. The other hon. Member for Oid- 
ham had stated charges against the pre- 
sent Parliament. One of them was, that 
a bill had been proposed by some indi- 
vidual Member, for the purpose of sub- 
jecting juvenile offenders to summary 
jurisdiction. He could only say that the 
motives for introducing the bill, if he 
recollected them rightly, could not be 
termed adverse to popular rights. Great 
complaints had been made that the cha- 
racter of very young children who might 
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have committed some trifling offence was 
ruined by subjecting them to a long im- 
prisonment before they were brought to 
trial, while the country was put to vast 
expense by the cumbrous process used for 
the purpose of punishing boys who might 
have pilfered a few turnips or apples, 
and it was considered desirable that 
means should be taken to rescue these 
children from the contamination of the 
society of the gaol. Accordingly a Mem- 
of the House proposed that summary 
jurisdiction in such cases should be given 
to magistrates. There might be many 
reasons against the proposal, but he 
thought it hardly fair to denounce a con- 
stitution because an individual Member, 
with motives and objects such as he had 
mentioned, proposed a measure of this 
description. Then, with respect to the 
measure of making 5/. notes a legal 
tender, that was advocated by many hon. 
Gentlemen who were not opposed to the 
extension of popular rights. He had 
predicted the evil consequences which 
were likely to flow from it, and had 
given his opinion against it. But that 
was surely 9 matter which might be con- 
sidered without its being supposed that 
the proposers or opposers of it had 
any hostile design against the liberties of 
the people. He was rather afraid that an 
alteration of the currency was one of the 
measures which would be popular with a 
Parliament returned under the system 
proposed by the hon. Member. Then the 
hon. Member said, 

“ See what the late Parliament has done; it 
has increased the paper currency, and laid the 
foundation of joint-stock banks, which gave 
facilities for extending it, the tendency of 
which, he said, was to diminish the rights 
and liberties of the people.” 


If the hon. Member would consult the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, who sat 
near him, who was returned by a popular 
constituency, and respected popular rights, 
he would no doubt be told that this plan 
was perfectly consistent with public inte- 
rests, and with the comforts of the working 
classes ; and that though possibly the hon. 
Member might not wish to promote the 
issue of 1/. or 2/. notes, at any rate, he 
would contend for a very considerable 
extension of the currency, and would ex- 
pect to give material relief to the public 
burthens by a measure of this nature. He 
said then, that the hon. Member had no 
right to find in any such changes as these 
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an intention on the part of Parliament to 
limit and confine the privileges of the 
people. Whatever effect these changes 
ultimately might have upon the political 
freedom of the lower orders, they were 
agreed to by this House without any view 
to such effect, and without any belief that 
they would be productive of such effect, 
Therefore, he thought the charges brought 
by the hon. Member against the existing 
constitution of Parliament rested on no 
good foundation. It was very doubtfal, 
whether, if the principles of the hon, 
Member for Oldham were adopted, the 
public interests would be promoted, or the 
popular will satisfied. The hon. Member 
declared himself decidedly adverse to the 
Corn-laws, but said he viewed with satis. 
faction the consumption of our own corn 
in preference to that of foreign countries, 
Then he exclaimed, look at the waste 
lands of England and Ireland, which have 
been neglected by the madness of the 
Parliament, and he proposed the applica. 
tion of large capital to their cultivation, 
for the purpose of encouraging the growth 
of domestic corn. If these views were to 
prevail, he must again doubt whether, in 
the new Parliament, any great advance 
would be made in the application of po- 
pular principles. With the encouragement 
of the existing Corn-laws, these Jands had 
not yet been cultivated by individual en- 
terprize. What was the legislation by 
which the hon. Member proposed to se- 
cure his object? Would he lay out the 
public money for the purpose, and under- 
take the promotion of agriculture at the 
charge of the state? If individual exertion 
the hope of gain, the competition of capi- 
tal, had not been sufficient to bring these 
lands into cultivation, would that object 
be attained by the means proposed by the 
hon. Member? If the hon. Member 
thought so, he would find many Gentle- 
men on his own side of the House who 
would deprecate the measure, because, 
however captivating it might be, as tend. 
ing to promote the interests of the labour- 
ing classes, they would tell him it was 
their bounden duty to resist plausible the- 
ories and popular arguments, by which 
they might be supported, and look only to 
the ultimate results. Then with respect 


to the Poor-law, why that law was intro. 
duced by many of the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of popular rights in this country, 
and was intended for the benefit of the 
The hon. Member ‘de- 


working classes, 
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preciated the law, and said its character 
was atrocious; but could it in fairness be 
said, that it was introduced by the aris- 
tocracy, or that it was introduced for the 
purpose of maintaining the rights of the 
aristocracy or for any other purpose than 
this, that the condition of the working 
classes was so depressed at the time, from 
a habit of depending on the poor-rates 
instead of on their own industry, that 
many of the most fervent friends of the 
rights of the people thought it expedient 
to make a great change in the Poor-law, 
in order to remove that depression! He 
doubted, whether, if alterations in the 
constitution were now made, and laws 
passed for the purpose of gaining popular 
favour, they would not find precisely the 
same condition of opinion as at present, 
and whether the tendency of their changes 
would not be to injure the firm, compre- 
hensive, and permanent interests of the 
country for the purpose of making experi- 
ments of popular and plausible measures 
which were great favourites of some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He had now ful- 
filled the object for which he had risen; 
he had been unwilling to meet an import- 
ant motion of this kind with merely a 
silent negative. He had stated generally 
the grounds on which he opposed it, be- 
lieving that it was entirely inconsistent 
with the existence of the constitution of 
this country, which, whatever might be 
the difficulties to which we were now tem- 
porarily subjected, had on the whole, se- 
cured to the people of this country more 
of real freedom than had existed in any 
other part of the globe, under any form of 
Government whatever. 

Mr. T. Duncombe could not allow the 
aspersions which the hon. Member for 
Belfast had thrown on the working 
classes, especially those in the manufac- 
ing districts, to go altogether unnoticed, 
and he must give them the most unquali- 
fied contradiction. Where his hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochdale had _intro- 
duced the hon. Member for Belfast it was 
impossible for him to say; but he could 
say he had seen very large assemblages of 
the working classes in the manufacturing 
districts and no sentiments of the cha- 
racter attributed to them by the hon. 
Member had he ever on any occasion 
heard. The rights of property he had 
always heard them respect and profess 
their readiness to uphold. What they 
Claimed for themselves was equality of 
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political rights, and to that, he maintained 
they were entitled. As to the revolution. 
ary doctrines they were said to hold—that 
they wished all the factories in the coun- 
try to be destroyed, that as they themselves 
were in a state of poverty and distress, 
they wished their masters and their fami- 
lies also to be ruined—he should like to 
ask the hon. Member for Belfast, and all 
who came from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, who were acquainted with the feel- 
ings and wishes of the working classes, 
whether they could not have gratified 
these desires, had they entertained them, 
during the disturbances of last autumn ? 
Did not the House know that the 
town of Manchester had been in the 
hands and at the mercy of the populace 
for three days, and that they might have 
levelled every factory in Manchester and 
the adjacent manufacturing towns with 
the ground, if they had had any such in- 
tentions as those attributed tothem. He 
denied that they had any such intentions ; 
he said it was a libel on the working 
classes to attribute them. Would his hon. 
Friend tell them where he met the persons 
of whom he spoke? [Mr. Ross: ‘ About 
four miles from Rochdale.”] He under- 
stood his hon. Friend also to say, that Mr. 
Bright had said these sentiments pervaded 
the manufacturing districts. [Mr. Ross: 
“Yes.”] A most extraordinary thing, if 
they did pervade the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, that they should not have exhibited 
themselves during the disturbances of last 
autumn, when, he believed, neither in 
Manchester, nor in any other of the ma- 
nufacturing towns, was there a single atom 
of property injured by those engaged in 
the disturbances, They had prevented, 
by violence, threats, and intimidation, a 
large number of the working classes from 
pursuing their daily vocation. Nothing 
could be more culpable than this part of 
their proceedings, but he believed that not 
the least damage was done to property. 
With respect to the motion of his hon. 
Friend, it was not for him to excuse her 
Majesty’s late Ministers, or to offer any 
apology for their absence. He supposed, 
as they had seen their successors take up 
a considerable portion of their free-trade 
principles, they thought they might safely 
leave their finality principles in the hands 
of the right hon. Baronet; and he must 
say, a more efficient advocate of those 
principles they could not find. It was 
really too absurd to say, that the conse- 
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quence of allowing every man to have a 
vote, must be that the aristocracy and the 
monarchy would be swept away. What 
was that House called? They named it 
the people’s house; and all that he and 
his hon. Friend asked was, that it should 
be identified with the people, and become 
part and parcel of the people. The House 
of Lords would remain exactly where it 
was, though the working classes might be 
admitted to vote. There was no intention 
on the part of the working classes to do 
away with the House of Lords, or offer 
any disturbance to the Sovereign on her 
Throne. He did believe that such an in- 
tention never entered their heads ; all they 
wanted, all they required was, that their 
interests should be represented in that 
House. The hon. Member for Oldham 
had given them his views, not only of the 
state of the country, but of the proceed- 
ings of the House, in the reformed and 
the unreformed Parliament. He could 
discover no great act of benefit to the 
people accomplished by the reformed Par- 
liament. Catholic emancipation, repeal 
of the Test Act, the Reform Act itself, 
had been passed by unreformed Parlia- 
ments, and he knew of no other great 
measure carried, except that of negro 
emancipation, at the cost of 20,000,000/. 
to this country, and he did not know that 
there was any thing that might not be 
carried in this country by money, at the 
expense of 20,000,0002. He _ believed 
they might carry the repeal of the Corn- 
laws at much less; if they gave the coun- 
try gentlemen only one-half of the 
20,000,000/., he ventured to say they 
might carry the repeal of the Corn-laws 
to-morrow. He, therefore, did not give 
the House the slightest credit for negro 
emancipation, when carried at such an 
enormous cost to this country. He had 
not intended to take part in this debate, 
but he could not hear the statements of 
the hon. Member for Belfast without giv- 
ing them an unqualified contradiction. 
The working classes did not wish for re- 
volution, but Gentlemen would find, if 
they knew them better, that they had no 
right to attribute any such opinions to 
them. If treated with kindness, it would 
be found that, if they did not surpass they 
at least equalled hon. Gentlemen in their 
anxiety to support their character for 
loyalty to their Sovereign, and to maintain 
the honour of their country. 

Dr. Bowring thought that neither ignor- 
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ance nor poverty should be a bar to repre- 
sentation; indeed, he wished that even 
erroneous opinions should be represented 
in that House, in order that they might 
be brought into the arena of public dis. 
cussion, The opinion was widely spread 
throughout the country that the people 
were not adequately represented ; but the 
organization out of doors was becoming 
stronger every day for the purpose of 
making legislation more subservient to 
public opinion and popular interests ; and, 
whatever the decision of the House might 
be now, the time was not far distant when 
it would be impossible for them to hold 
the reins of power without ceding much 
to public opinion. He should support the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Muntz denied that he had advo- 
cated an unlimited increase of paper circu- 
lation with the view of obtaining a tem- 
porary prosperity. He had never recom- 
mended anything of the kind. He com- 
plained that the value of money did not 
bear a proper relation to the price of corn, 
and that they must either alter the money 
value or the corn laws. With respect to 
the present motion, he was favourable to 
a considerable extension of the suffrage; 
he believed it to be due to the people and 
absolutely necessary; but, although he 
wished the duration of Parliaments to be 
much abridged, he could not support the 
proposition to make them annual. If 
Parliaments were annual, then legislation 
would be nothing but a system of elec- 
tioneering. He had the deepest sympathy 
with the people in the privations, the suf- 
ferings, and the miseries they now bore so 
patiently, and he knew that many attris 
buted them entirely to the want of fair 
representation in Parliament. If the peti 
tions of the people were properly attended 
to—if justice were done—he felt assured 
they would give up political agitation alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Ferrand entirely agreed with the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. If that 
House paid more attention to the real 
grievances and petitions of the working 
classes there would be no more agitation 
for universal suffrage. During the last 
Session of Parliament a select committee 
was appointed to inquire into the injurious 
effects of the truck system; and the wit- 
nesses who were examined before it proved 
that the working classes were most cruelly 


treated by their masters in many parts of 


the country. The evidence taken had 
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peen laid on the Table, but up to the pre- 
sent moment no measures had been adopted 
to put an end to that system of cruelty 
and oppression. Duting the present Ses- 
sion a great many petitions had been pre- 
sented, imploring that immediate steps 
should be taken effectually to abolish the 
truck system, and he did hope the Govern- 
ment would pay attention to this subject. 
There was another subject on which the 
people in the north of England felt deeply 
aggrieved—he referred to the cruelties in- 
flicted upon them by the New Poor Law. 
At this very moment the working classes 
in the Bradford Union were compelled to 
walk nine miles to their labour, and after 
working undet a taskmaster all day were 
obliged to walk nine miles home in the 
evening. Could men sit down patiently 
under such treatment as this ? The working 
classes were a patient, enduring, and loyal 
tace of men, devoted to their sovereign 
and anxious to support the laws and the 
institutions of the country; it was there- 
fore but right that fair attention should be 
paid to their petitions. While that House 
paid so little attention to the petitions and 
complaints of the people, even when those 
complaints had been proved before Par- 
liamentary committees, it was less surpris- 
ing to find them agitating such questions 
as universal suffrage; but if they would 
only do the working classes justice they 
would be content to earn their bread with 
the sweat of their brow, and leave legisla- 
tion in the hands of those whose position 
in society gave them leisure and disposition 
to attend to it. 

Mr. Stansfield opposed the motion. 
Without a great improvement in the edu- 
cation and morals of the people at large 
the advantages which the hon. Member 
for Rochdale contemplated by the success 
of his motion never could be realized. It 
would only create hopes to disappoint 
them. 

Lord J. Manners did not think that a 
debate of so much importance could well 
be closed without some further observa- 
tions being made on his (the Ministerial) 
side of the House. He opposed the mo- 
tion, not because he differed from the hon. 
Gentleman on trivial grounds of expedi- 
ency. If his difference of opinion were 
merely one of time or circumstances, he 
should not vote against it; but differing, 
as he did, on the abstract principles on 
which he conceived the motion to be 
founded,—denying altogether the position 
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that the people were the source of all legi- 
timate power,—believing, as he most con- 
scientiously did, that all political power 
derived its only sanction and incurred its 
chief responsibilities from a source far 
higher than that abstract something or 
nothing—the people, he felt himself bound 
to oppose the motion. Furthermore, he 
conceived that as the principles he advo- 
cated were departed from, so the comforts 
of the people had diminished. For the 
last 150 years the principles contended 
for by the hon. Member for Rochdale had 
been more or less put into practice, and 
as power was taken away from the mitre 
and crown, and transferred either to the 
people in that House or out of it, their 
physical and moral happiness had been 
lessened. This fact had been so happily 
expressed by Sir Edward Bulwer, that he 
could not help quoting his words. Re- 
ferring to questions of this sort, Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer said :-— 


“ They tell thee in their dreaming school, 
“ Of power from old dominion hurled, 
“ When rich and poor with juster rule, 
“ Shall share the altered world, 
* Alas! since time itself began, 
“ That fable has but fooled the hour, 
** Each age that ripens power in man 
“ But subjects man to power.” 


He would extend the feeling of respon. 
sibility between the rich and the poor, 
and shorten the interval which in his opi- 
nion was growing too wide between those 
for whom wealth was made and those who 
made it. Thus they would most materially 
promote the welfare of all classes. It was 
because he was convinced that the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people were 
intimately connected with the triumph of 
those principles—principles which, as 
they demanded ready obedience on the 
one hand, involved the most serious and 
awful responsibilities on the other—prin- 
ciples which, while they would render the 
church triumphant, and the monarchy 
powerful, would also restore contentment 
to a struggling, overworked, and deluded 
people—that he opposed the motion of 
the hun. Member. 

Mr. Trelawny would not support a 
motion for annual Parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage, but he was favourable to 
a considerable extension of the suffrage 
and triennial Parliaments. The noble 
Lord who had just sat down talked of 
“ that abstract something or nothing, the 





people”; and he could not help thinking 
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such a designation came with peculiar 
appropriateness from a noble Lord who 
supported the corn laws, thinking no 
doubt, that an “ abstract something or 
nothing” must be incapable of eating and 
drinking. 

Sir W. James felt all the responsibility 
of addressing the House on such a ques- 
tion in the present state of the country. 
He was a decided opponent of all organic 
changes in the constitution, and was, 
moveover, of opinion that all such at- 
tempts, as far as they had been carried, 
had hitherto proved failures. It was 
thought by many hon. Members that the 
Reform Bill, at the time when it became 
Jaw, would prove a remedy for all abuses; 
and it was little short of heresy, at that 
time, to venture a suspicion as to its per- 
fection. Yet how many had since con- 
fessed it to be an utter and complete fai- 
lure. It was thought by the lower orders 
that that measure was to improve their 
condition and give them cheap bread ; but 
it had failed, as he believed every further 
experiment on the side of democracy 
would fail. The hon. Member’s motion, 
if successful, must overturn the institu- 
tions of the country before the lapse of 
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many years; for one of its first effects 
must be to stir up a conflict between the 
upper and the lower branches of the legis- 
Jature, in which the humiliation of one 
was certain, a state of things which had 
resulted from a former measure in its early 


operation. If the present motion were 
carried, what would the Sovereign become 
but the chief magistrate of a republic? 
From the time of Henry VII. to the treaty 
of Vienna there had been a constant strug- 
gle between the House of Commons and 
the Crown; but since the latter period the 
struggle had been between a certain por- 
tion of the House of Commons and the 
democratic principle out of doors, It was 
said by Lord Chatham, on undertaking 
the Government at a very critical period, 
that he could save the country, and no 
one else could. He wished to see this 
feeling animate the right hon. Baronet 
opposite. He thought the measures of 
the past year were all in a right direction, 
and that the worst consequences would 
have ensued if they had not been adopted. 
He hoped all the upper classes would see 
that the time was come when they must 
make sacrifices to set the labourer free 
from the consequences of the competition 
now goingon. The simultaneous increase 
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of the price of corn and the national debe 
from 1790 to the peace was evidence that 
a virtual bargain was struck between the 
state and the people; but as the state 
received taxes so it should have the 
power of issuing currency which would 
enable the working classes to cast the 
burthen of taxation upon their superiors, 
Since that time, however, we had changed 
the system, and thrown a much greater 
burthen on the labouring classes than it 
had ever been thought they would be 
likely to bear. He thought it was the 
duty of the House to promote the physical 
comforts and happiness of the lower 
orders, but as he did not think it likely to 
effect that object he could not give his 
support to the motion. 

Mr. Hindley rose amid cries of “ Dj. 
vide,” and said, that after the observations 
made by the hon. Baronet who had last 
addressed the House, he was surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman had not voted 
the other evening in favour of the motion 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. C. Villiers). He was glad to hear 
the hon. Baronet express so much anxiety 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the labouring classes. He must at the 
same time observe, that he thought there 
was some inconsistency in the conduct of 
the hon. Gentleman, who, professing great 
anxiety for the welfare of the people, still 
opposed the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
They had been told that having demanded 
“‘ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” and having obtained their request, 
they ought to be satisfied; but the ques 
tion was—had they got what they had 
demanded? They had got the bill and 
something more. Two clauses had been 
subsequently introduced, which completely 
swamped the rest of the bill, and but for 
those clauses hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
never enjoyed their majority. He certainly 
thought that one class of the community 
ought not to have the power of imposing 
taxes which another class wss compelled 
to pay. He believed that if the people had 
justice done them, they would not seek for 
further reforms, as he believed if the legis- 
lature had done justice to the people of 
Ireland, the agitation which now prevailed 
in that country on the subject of repeal 
would never have arisen. 

Mr. S. Crawford, in reply, said that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Ross) had alluded to a meeting at 
which he (Mz. Crawford) was present, and 
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at which one of the speakers expressed a 
desire for the destruction of machinery 
throughout the country. He remembered 
that one of the speakers on that occasion 
adverted to the injurious effects of ma- 
chinery, with regard to the operatives ; 
but he could not recollect that any such 
expression as that mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman was used. He might also 
observe, with respect to another allusion 
of the hon. Member for Belfast, that he 
was present at a meeting at Leeds, at 
which one of the speakers referred to the 
dangers which might result to the mo- 
narchy if fair and just reforms were not 
conceded ; but certainly such strong lan- 
guage as that stated by the hon. Gentle- 
man was not uttered. He had no recol- 
lection that any language was used on 
that occasion which could be construed 
into a desire to subvert the monarchy. 

House divided—Ayes 32; Noes 101: 
Majority 69. 
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buck rose to bring forward the motion 
which he was now about to submit to the 
House in consequence of the measure 
which had been introduced by the right 
hon. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir J, Graham) relating to 
the Educatiou of the people. He would 
ask the House to consider this question 
calmly and deliberately; and he would 
promise the right hon. Baronet, that in 
discussing the subject he would give him 
(Sir J. Graham) full credit for the inten- 
tions with which he had introduced his 
measure. He would abstain from imitat- 
ing the conduct of parties out of doors, 
who in discussing this question had 
evinced an utter absence of charity. His 
object in bringing forward this motion 
was not to introduce a discussion which 
might give occasion for the display of any 
asperity or bitterness. He would be the 
last person in the world to excite any ill- 
feeling on a subject of such vast import- 
ance—one which involved the rescue of a 
vast portion of our fellow-countrymen 
from the thraldom of ignorance. If he 
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thought that the resolution he was now 
about to propose would throw any diffi- 
culty in the path of the right hon. Baro- 
net, he would not press it ; but he believed 
his resolution would afford’ them the only 
possible means of escaping from the diffi- 
culties by which the subject was encom- 
passed. No system of education would 
be concurred in by the people which re- 
cognised the ptedominance of any one 
sect. But, before he went into the dis- 
cussion of that portion of the subject 
which was connected immediately with 
the proposal of the right hon. Baronet, 
he would ask the House to bear with him 
while he invited their attention, in a form 
not usually employed in discussions in 
that House, to several points respecting 
education. . He knew that the subject was 
dry and uninteresting, and, therefore, he 
could only hope for the indulgence of the 
House for a short time. When they set 
about forming a plan of national educa- 
tion, the first inquiry they should address 
to themselves ought to be ‘* What have 
we in view when we set about framing a 
system of national education ?” and, hav- 
ing clearly placed before their minds the 
object they had in view, then they ought 
to analyze and arrange the various means 


which might be at their disposal for car- 


rying that object into effect. Now, it ap- 
peared that a portion of the population of 
this country was unable or unwilling to 
give their offspring that amount of educa- 
tion which society, a8 at present consti- 
tuted, thought requisite for the wellbeing 
of the children themselves and the security 
of society at large. If, then, the object 
of national education was what he took it 
to be,—if national education consisted in 
the endeavour to impart the knowledge to 
children which might enable them to do 
their duty in that station of life in which 
Providence placed them, which might en- 
able them to consult their own happiness 
consistently with the happiness of others ; 
and in the endeavour also, whilst they 
gave the knowledge which taught children 
to know what was right, to give that 
knowledge which would enable them to 
follow what was right—then any person 
who applied himself to the formation of a 
plan of national education ought to in- 
stitute an accurate analysis of the means 
by which he was to work out this problem, 
—how to give the knowledge it was re- 
quisite for each child to receive, and how 
to form the habits of mind which would 
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enable each child to follow out that know. 
ledge when given, He was not about to 
enter upon that analysis; he should on} 

observe, that their objects in national edu. 
cation ought to be, first, the mere know. 
ledge to be given; second, the habits of 
mind to be formed. Now, as to the 
knowledge to be given there was no dis. 
pute; all were agreed as to the sort of 
knowledge which ought to be given, 
but, with regatd to the habits of mind, 
there were various sanctions, the know. 
ledge and importance of which were to be 
made apparent to the mind of the child, 
For example, he might teach a child that 
it was. not to steal, but, then, he had to 
teach it why; he had to show that it was 
for the happiness of others that no violent 
abstraction of their property should take 
place, and for its own happiness that no 
other practice than that of perfect purity 
in this respect of stealing be established, 
But he had another thing to do—he had 
to create the habit of mind which should 
induce the child not to desire stealing. 
Now, of the means of creating this habit 
a vast portion was beyond the reach of 
Legislation, When they spoke of educa- 
tion, they should recollect that properly 
education reached from the cradle to the 
grave ; that it consisted not merely in that 
which was taught at school, but that it 
was the same of circumstances in which an 
individual was placed, and which reached 
(as he had said) from the earliest birth of 
the infant to the latest hour of life. Now, 
there were a hundred circumstances of 
health and habits of early youth which 
were beyond the reach of legislation ; but, 
on the other hand, there were many cit- 
cumstances of early youth which were 
within the reach of those who directed 
their minds to the subject. Of these, 
again, some were within the reach of legis- 
lation; others were beyond their grasp. 
All those effects which scholastic disci- 
pline could produce were within the power 
of legislation ; all that part of education 
which consisted in merely learning daties 
raised no dispute—all which related to the 
various sanctions of society, as, for ex- 
ample, the sanctions of law and the sanc- 
tions of public opinion, all that might be 
taught by any person without any fear 
that any danger or ill-will should accrue. 
But there was one of the sanctions which 
was found to create the greatest possible 
doubts, animosities, and jill-blood among 
mankind. Let it be observed, that 
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create proper habits in the child sanc« 
tions were necessary, one of which, the 
religious sanction, was surrounded with 
difficulties in its application. Now, then, 
the Legislature had to ask itself this 
question, “I may impart all necessary 
knowledge; I may give all that, and no 
dispute will arise about it; but there is 
one sanction, that of the mysterious future, 
that which religion teaches, over which 
there has been unfortunately cast, from 
the world’s foundation to the present time, 
much rancour and dispute; how am I to 
dispose of that?” Now, there was nodis- 
pute that the Legislature might take into 
its own hands the management of this 
sanction in a community where there was 
only one religion; but in a community 
where there were many religions this diffi- 
culty arose. From the commencement of 
the history of mankind, persons had been 
dedicated to the task of teaching religion, 
and by its ceremonies and observances 
creating that habit of mind of which he 
had spoken, That was their special busi- 
ness; the creation of that habit of mind 
was the business of the priest; and the 
question the Legislature had to ask itself 
in a community consisting of various sects 
was, whether all the other sanctions might 


not be employed, and taught the child, 
and whether the sanctions of religion 
might not be safely left to the teaching of 
those who were dedicated to teaching re- 
ligion, each in his particular sect or divi- 


sion. He was not, let it be observed, en- 
deavouring to get rid of religion, but, on 
the contrary, to make out a way by which 
toincrease the knowledge, and alleviate 
much of the miseries of a great portion of 
the population. He would now proceed 
to support his proposition, and he should 
do it in this way ; he should endeavour to 
show, that in a country where various re- 
ligions co-exist, and the great doctrine of 
reliance on private judgments is intro- 
duced, any way of education which sought 
to make poverty the means of instructing 
children in doctrines which the parents 
don’t desire they should be instructed in, 
was an infringement of that great doctrine 
of private judgment, and therefore unjust ; 
and he should next show that, wherever 
there were various sects, it must be impo« 
litic as well; and he thought that, from 
the circumstances which they witnessed in 
the House and out of it, any such attempt 
must frustrate itself, and that every mea- 
sure based on such a principle. would be 
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found to be utterly impracticable. He 
came to that conclusion with regret; he 
said it knowing what would be said of him 
in return, but he was so familiar with 
calumny that he was hardened to it; at 
any rate, many persons might wonder at 
such a sentiment coming from him, but he 
could not help perceiving that every rude 
and ignorant people must be excited if 
they were to be instructed, and from the 
times of Greece and Rome down to John 
Wesley, they had been excited ; and it was 
a means of instruction which, if the condi- 
tion of the many would permit, he should 
be happy that the state should employ, 
But it was impossible that the state should 
employ it among a people like our own, 
He did not mean, however, to say, that 
the state should exclude completely re- 
ligious instruction in giving that know- 
ledge which the parents should wish ; 
but having a state church, all he asked 
was, let us not have a state school. If it 
were necessary to have a state church, 
they must assume that it did its duty. 
But they knew that religion was taught by 
separate sects; all he asked, therefore, 
was, “let the children learn all that is re« 
quisite for them to know, at the expense 
of the state, but do not interfere so as to 
create ill blood and asperity by teaching 
religion.” His first proposition then was, 
that the interference of the state in this 
matter was unjust, and ought not to be 
perpetrated ; he meant the word “ perpe- 
trated” in no offensive sense—he would 
say, ought not to be done. It must be 
borne in mind, that the great principle of 
private judgment was admitted by the 
law, and was the foundation of the Pros 
testant religion. He knew that proposi- 
tion was now called in question, and he 
was very much grieved to see that the 
mode in which it was called in question 
was one of the great causes of the extrae 
ordinary explosion which had taken place 
on the subject of this bill; but the doc- 
trine of the right of every man to form his 
own opinions on religious subjects was ac- 
knowledged by the law, by the Protestant 
religion, and by all sound morality. [fhe 
asked the question, he found that it ap. 
peared that some part of the population 
from poverty were unable to give their 
children that secular instruction which it 
was for the happiness of the children, 
and for the happiness.of society that 
they should have, and which they ought 
to receive. Then the State said, “I 
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perceive the want, I perceive the inability 
of these people, but at the same time I 
cannot give them secular instruction, 


without instruction in religion, which | 


will hurt the feelings of the parent in 


many cases, and make him feel himself 


an insulted and degraded person.” The 
poor man said, “‘I should be glad; but 


I find the schools closed up, that I can- 
not send my child without some distinc- | 


tion from the others, and I find that 


arises out of the teaching religion.” This’ 


was what was said, and he found, that 
the compromise offered by the right hon, 


Baronet (Sir J. Graham) was scouted , 


by all sects in every part of the coun- 
try. The conclusion, therefore, which 
he drew was, that the State should leave 
the teaching of religion to the pastors of 


the various sects, and confine itself to | 


secular instruction. But he was here 


met by an objection, where he did not | 
expect it, from a portion of the religious | 
world—namely, who said we can make | 


an arrangement which will be quite plea- 
sant to the majority. He could not un- 
derstand that. If he was to make any 
compromise, it should be that of the 
right hon, Baronet, and he would make 
the state religion be taught. He should 
be carrying out the opinion of the majo- 
rity by doing so, for there could not be a 
doubt that the Church of England in 
England comprised an enormous majority 
of the population. But if any body 
doubted it let him look to the return 
which had been moved for by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity (Sir R. Inglis) of the number of 
marriages, and he would find that the 
Dissenters married were in proportion to 
the Churchmen as one to four ; but if he 
was to follow out the principle of private 
judgment, he claimed it for all sects—for 
Jew, Turk, and Deist, and, if there were 
such a being, for him who was of no reli- 
gion. If that was denied him, he went 
back to the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet. He had shown then, that this 
religious teaching was but in aid of all 
other teaching, aud that they did not lose 
by allowing it to be taught by the various 
sectaries to their children, but, on the 
contrary, gained by adopting that course, 
the benefit of the principle of co-operation 
of all sorts of persons as well as a healthy 
emulation. Bnt if, on the contrary, they 
gave the power of instruction to any one 
sect, then they were sure of a snappish, 
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snarlish contention, instead of a generous 
emulation, He said, then, that it wag 
unjust to interfere in the case of the poor 
with private judgment, and as unjust ag 
in the case of therich. He next came to 
his second proposition, that in any com. 
munity in which there were various sects, 
it was quite clear that such an interference 
was impolitic. Supposing they had not 
had the experience of the last few weeks, 
this was clear; and then did the right 
hon. Baronet believe that any plan of 
taxing the people for the establishment of 
national education on the principles of the 
Church of England could be viewed with 
pleasure and complacency by the great 
body of the people? But he asked, why 
raise the question? What mischief was 
not done by raising it? You wanted co- 
operation—you wanted to instruct the 
people. How were you to gain co-opera- 
tion? By giving nooffence. You would 
give no offence if you would put all 
parties on an equality on a matter on 
which you had no right to say that you 
were better than your neighbour. If ever 
there was a case on which the experiment 
might have been made with safety, the 
tight hon. Baronet had that case before 
him, What wasit? A noble Lord (Lord 
Ashley) had drawn a picture of great 
misery — horrible ignorance amongst @ 
large portion of the population. The 
House was naturally struck by the de- 
scription and was anxious to endeavour to 
relieve and to rescue the people. lll the 
sympathies of the House were raised on 
the part of the children, whose lot was 
principally in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and if ever there was a case in 
which that sympathy would have reached 
out of doors and have influenced Church- 
men as well as Dissenters that was the 
case. The right hon. Gentleman had 
tried the experiment. If he (Mr. Roe« 
buck) were to point to the scenes which 
had been described by the noble Lord 
(Lord Ashley) on a former occasion, he 
would go over them again, but he could 
not give expression, as the noble Lord 
had done, to the dreadful darkness of that 
ignorance which prevailed, or the mischiefs 
which it entailed on the moral and phy- 
sical condition of the poor of this country. 
If, however, he were an orator, he would 
attempt again to depict those facts, 10 
order to make clear before the House the 
horrible scenes which the noble Lord had 
described. And why would he do 50} 
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Why, to show the favourable circum- 
stances under which the right hon. Baro- 
net might have brought forward a measure 
based on just principles. If beforehand 
he had been asked what would be the 
probable consequences or course of pro- 
ceeding under such circumstances, what 
should he have said? He would have 
said, that the Church should have been 
particularly careful to abstain from all 
attempts to seize upon power ; the Church 
should have shown no desire but that of 
co-operating in the benevolent and en- 
larged principle of humanity on which 
the noble Lord had acted. The Church like 
that noble Lord, should have shown itself 
above all petty distinctions, it should have 
shown itself the friend of peace and good- 
will to the people. The Dissenters should 
have shown themselves above all sectarian 
principles, or at least above those disputes 
which in other cases might be stirred up; 
they should throw themselves hand and 
heart in zealous co-operation with the 
Churchmen, though they differed from 
them on religious points; they should 
have shown that they had but one object 
in view, that of raising the manufacturing 
population of this country out of that 
ignorance into which they ‘were sunk, 
But had the result of the right hon. 
Baronet’s measure answered these expect- 
ations? Had the Churchmen on the one 
hand abstained from grasping at power ? 
And had the great Dissenting body shown 
themselves ready to participate in the 
benefits which they might have been in- 
strumental in carrying out? He thought 
he had shown that the Church was de- 
sirous to grasp at power—[No.] You 
cryno; and when I come to the Dissenters 
I shall be told no, by hon. Gentlemen on 
this side. And yet I say with regard to 
the Dissenters, that I do see on the other 
hand an unwillingness to enter into any 
accommodation expressed by the Dissent- 
ing body acry of no surrender. They 
would not attempt to enter into a discus- 
sion, and they said of the bill, “ Though 
you may alter and amend it from its 
commencement to its last section -— 
throw out the bill—do not for a moment 
discuss it.” That was the feeling ex- 
pressed by the great body of the Dis- 
senters, If he thought it necessary, 


he might be tempted to go at large 
into this view of the case; he might 
show that whatever might be the wishes 
of these parties, it was equally clear that 
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the immense power connected with the 
machinery of this bill was thrown into 
the hands of the Church. There were 
two distinct things which showed a want 
of judgment in the framing of this mea- 
sure. It was founded on the narrow 
basis that education should depend upon 
the accidental circumstance, or test of 
employment. When there was no em- 
ployment there was to be no instruction. 
It was a partial measure—it was not for 
the extension of education, but for a 
system of education dependent on the 
merest chance in the world — namely, 
that of employment. So far then the 
measure was defective in the first place,— 
it rested on a narrow basis—on a narrow 
principle of education, dependent on a 
test, that test being employment, and did 
not apply, moreover, to the first eight 
year of the child’s life. In the next 
place, the working of the machinery was 
thrown into the hands of Churchmen. 
First, from the Secretary of State to the 
very teachers, they must be members of 
the Church of England. The Secretary 
of State was a portion of the machinery 
—Privy Councillors in the same way— 
and then came the teachers— [Hear]. 
What, must they not also be of the 
Church of England by the bill? Was 
not the instruction to be given by teachers 
of the Church of England? Was not 
the appointment of the teachers depend- 
ent on the bishops of the Church of 
England? They could not stir a step in 
the bill but they met with some wonderful 
attempt on the forbearance of the people, 
He should show that in a moment. 
Supposing a child to gain the ill-will 
of any of the persons connected with the 
school or of the teacher; he could not 
come to school, he could not work, there- 
fore he could not get his bread, so that 
they made the life’s blood of the child 
depend on his creed, and might not that 
be a matter of daily occurrence? They 
were, in fact, employing the bill as a test 
of the religious belief of the community, 
and were about to create distinctions 
among them as a means of earning their 
bread. The grand faults of the bill were, 
that it went first on a narrow basis, and 
next on a sectarian basis; and when he 
saw this narrow, grasping disposition ma- 
nifested on one side, and on the other a 
feeling so averse to conciliation that con- 
ciliation would not be listened to, he had 
no hopes of the measure. The Govern- 
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ment would do wisely in putting them- 
selyes at the head of public opinion, and 
in acting as its guide, and not its follower, 
in showing themselves above sectarian 
feelings, and in setting a great example of 
forbearance and toleration. The Govern- 
ment ought to show that it had what he 
should call a Cathoiic feeling—that it al- 
lowed itself not to be influenced by any 
party, petty faction, but that in its wide 
benevolence it would teach what it could 
with safety, and say to all contending 
sects, “teach your religion as you are 
able ; each sectarian come and teach his 
own peculiar tenets; let there be no ‘let 
or hindrance’ to any one to teach, All 
we do is to prepare the children for you 
to enable them to understand such reli- 
gious instruction,” ‘To the Churc:: it 
should say, ‘‘ Your ministers are many 
and mighty, come and aid us in our 
teaching ; but do not interfere.” To the 
Dissenter it should say, ‘“ Teach the 
children for their eternal welfare; but 
while | am endeavouring to assist the un- 
fortunate parent unable to instruct his 
child as he ought to be instructed, while I 
am pursuing that benevolent purpose, and 
doing my duty, asa Legislature do not 
interfere, but follow in my steps.” If the 
Legislature would do that, it would prove 
what it ought to be, the leader, the guide, 
and instructor of the people, and not one 
that hunted after publie opinion, but in its 
own opinion would guide, direct, control, 
He would have the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of her Majesty’s Government 
aspire to that high position, and in terms 
and language better than he could employ, 
say to the country, ‘follow in the right 
path, where complete unshackled freedom 
directs you—be you a wise and patient 
follower.” He believed that the opinion 
of the people of this country would bear 
them out in pursuing such a course; he 
believed that the country would say that 
they set a wise example as legislators and 
would support them, Therefore, wishing 
to heal all differences—wishing to instruct 
and guide the people in all that related 
to their temporal welfare, wishing to cast 
no obstruction in the way of instruction, 
but to aid and assist the teacher, he should 
ask the House to come to the resolution 
which he should now conclude with 
moving :— 

“That in no plan of education maintained 
and enforced by the State, should any attempt 
be made to inculcate peculiar religious opin- 
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ions; because, as such an attempt would be 
considered a plan for maintaining and 
strengthening an undue superiority of one sect 
over all others, the animosities and strife al. 
ready existing among different religious de- 
nominations would thereby unhappily be 
greatly increased, and the cordial co-operation 
of all sects and denominations, which is abso. 
lutely necessary to insure the success of any 
plan of public education, rendered impos. 
sible,” 

Sir James Graham said; I know not 
that under any circumstances, or on an 
occasion, I should be competent to follow 
the hon, and Jearned Gentleman who has 
just resumed his seat, through the philo. 
sophical disquisition in which he has 
brought before the House, with that per- 
spicuity which he so remarkably exhibits, 
the subject of education ; but, at present 
I am placed under an additional disad. 
vantage, for, 1 must confess to the hon, 
and learned Member, that I did not alto- 
gether expect that his motion would come 
on this evenieg ; and I must frankly tell 
the House, that my various pressing avo- 
cations have prevented me from bestowing 
that attention on this proposition which 
the vast importance of the subject re- 
quires, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
at the commencement of what he ad- 
dressed to the House, made two important 
admissions, He said, that this was an 
abstract resolution, and that the matter 
which it contained, was surrounded with 
great practical difficulties, Now, an 
abstract resolution of this nature neces 
sarily carries with it, if adopted, conse 
quences of vast importance, and I shall 
consider it my duty to resist the resolution 
which is proposed, Iam bound to believe 
from the assurance which the hon, and 
learned Gentleman gave to the House, 
that it is far from his intention by the 
present resolution, to prejudice a practical 
measure which I have submitted to the 
House, which is now on the Table which 
has been partly considered, the principle 
of which has been adopted, and the 
details of which only remain for discussion, 
I am satisfied that whatever may be the 
intention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, yet the House not being to-night 
prepared for the discussion of that measure 
I should do infinite injustice to the subject, 
which has hitherto been treated with re 
markable forbearance, if I proceeded 
prematurely to the defence of its provi- 
sions. Therefore, I shall not follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman through all 
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that part of his speech in which he parti- 
cularly dealt with the bill to which I have 
referred. But I must, in justice to myself 
and to the Government, set the hon. and 
learned Gentleman right upon one or two 
material points. He has treated the 
measure as if it were propounded by the 
Government as a scheme of national and 
general education. Now, the hon. Gen- 
tleman will do me the justice to remember 
—and I am sure the House will agree 
with me in what I say—that I specifically 
guarded the Government against that 
construction. 1 distinctly said, that the 
measure never was intended as a scheme 
of national education; that it was meant 
to grapple with difficulties confined within 
certain limits, which are specified by the 
bill itself; which are limits not now 
newly invented or discovered, but which 
have been already laid down-and marked 
out by the wisdom of Parliament. I 
proposed to deal with that portion only of 
education, which in this country is com- 
pulsory by law as a condition of the 
employment of children in the three great 
branches of our staple manufactures, I 
mean our cotton, woollen, and flax manu- 
factures, In my bill 1 propose somewhat 
to extend this plan to the silk, and 
possibly to some other trades; but | 
distinctly stated to the House that which 
I now beg to repeat, tbat J did not propose 
a scheme of education to be applied to 
the nation at large, as the hon. and learned 
Genrleman has contended, but that I made 
the proposition only as an amendment of 
the existing system, in respect of the 
quality of the education which the State 
how provides as a condition to the employ- 
ment of children, As a specimen of the 
inaccuracy of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he will pardon me for so 
saying, 1 may refer to the observation 
which he made, that the bill is framed 
with the exclusive spirit of a churchman 
In every minute detail, and be says that 
the whole machinery must belong to, and 
must fall into, the bands of churchmen; 
and he begins with the highest offices, 
and says, first of all, that the Secretary 
of State must be a churchman. Now, it 
80 happens that there is, at this moment 
one of her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) who is a Presby- 
terian, Next, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman says, that the Privy councillors 
must be Churchmen, There is, however, 
now present a remarkable exception in 
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the person of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who sits opposite (Mr. Sheil) 
who is not a member of the Church of 
England ; but, who, nevertheless, by his 
learning and ability, has risen to the 
position of a Privy Councillor, These 
are specimens of errors into which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in his zeal 
of attack, has been led. I may observe, 
also, that some of the topics which he has 
introduced into his speech have no imme- 
diate bearing upon my bill. He spoke of 
the force of public opinion, of the influ- 
ence uf domestic habits, of various sanc- 
tions more binding than school discipline, 
in training and educating youth. He 
said, that religion was one of these sanc- 
tions, and J say, and with deference, that I 
consider it the first and most important 
of all; and although this country at the 
present moment is disturbed by the heat 
of religious dissension, yet I do believe 
that upon this, the cardinal point, there is 
a strong—an almost universal—concur- 
rence of opinion, that education, to be 
sound, to be safe, nay, to be useful, must 
be based on a knowledge of the scriptures. 
Churchmen differ from the Dissenters upon 
the precise doctrines to be inculcated, 
we differ with respect to the judgment to 
be formed, but we agree that the distin- 
guishing mark of Protestantism in this 
country is perfect freedom of private 
judgment; and entertaining this opinion, 
speaking generally, I affirm, that both 
Churchmen and Dissenters are equally 
desirous that the private judgment should 
be formed when a man arrives at the ma- 
turity of discernment upon an early know- 
ledge of the scriptures as taught in shools, 
The hon, and learned Member will excuse 
me if I call his attention to what J must 
Say appears to me an error in fact on the 
face of this resolution. It is comprised 
in the first line and a half of the motion, 
That which we are called on to affirm is, 
“‘ That in po plan of education, maintained 
and enforced by the State, should any 
attempt be made to inculcate peculiar re- 
ligious opinions.” What follows is matter 
of reasoning, and the point and real pith 
of the resolution consists in the word 
“peculiar.” If the hon, and learned 
Member would put to the House a resolu- 
tion excluding the word “ peculiar,’ I 
am satisfied that an overwhelming ma- 
jority, not only of this House, byt of this 
great community, will be found arrayed 
against it; for I am sure that the vast 
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majority of the people of this country are 
prepared to negative the assertion “ that 
in no plan of education maintained and 
enforced by the State should any attempt 
be made to inculcate religious opinions.” 
What then is the force of this word “ pe- 
culiar?” Having dealt with the proposi- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I will proceed to his reasoning: and it 
does so happen that there are two in- 
stances in the United Kingdom which 
completely negative the induction which 
this motion seeks to establish. In Scot- 
land it does so happen that, with the 
greatest possible advantage, with the 
greatest possible harmony, the State does 
impart to the people peculiar religious in- 
struction; and this is a circumstance 
which, to a great extent, negatives all the 
reasoning of the hon. ard learned Gentle- 
man ; because, so far from discord raging, 
though they do qnarrel in that country 
upon points of discipline with respect to 
their Church, perfect unanimity prevails 
with regard to doctrinal instruction. In 
every parish there is a school, which is 
superintended by the minister of the pa- 
trish, and whatever doubt there may be 
with respect to any other part of the dis- 


cipline of the Church of Scotland, it is 
universally admitted that the parish school 
system is a great ornament and a great 
blessing to that country, and is highly 
conducive to the civilization as well as the 


welfare of its industrious people. This 
circumstance, therefore, refutes part of the 
argument of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The attempt, however, has been 
made in another part of the kingdom to 
avoid the evil which it is said is likely to 
arise from the inculcation of peculiar re- 
ligious instruction. An attempt has been 
made in Ireland to avoid this difficulty, 
and to teach scriptural religion without 
imparting peculiar doctrines. I will not 
here pronounce an opinion on the success 
of this experiment; but it has failed to 
produce concord and religious peace. I 
do not wish to follow these two points fur- 
ther, but they occur to me as affording a 
strong illustration of the fallacy of the 
arguments of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that religion had been at all times 
used as an incentive to knowledge, by 
reason of the excitement which it pro. 
duces. I say that when a human being 
believes in the great truths of Christianity, 
that which touches his eternal interest will 
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excite much deeper feelings than that 
which is limited to his temporal concerns: 
but Legislators in directing the operation 
of those truths should bear in mind that 
they are not the means of excitement: 
they are the blessed means of eternal sal. 
vation. The hon. and learned Member 
says, that the measure of the Government, 
to which he has particularly referred, ga. 
vours of preference to what he terms 
“one sect,” for that is the expression used 
in the resolution. I beg to state to the 
House what I strongly feel on this subject, 
I am sincerely attached to the Church of 
England. It is established by law, and, 
being so established, has obtained a pre. 
ference at the hands of the Legislature; 
but I never can forget that the principles 
of toleration are also established and 
sanctioned by law; and the moment it 
became my duty to deal with a scheme of 
compulsory education, and the bill is 
strictly so limited, from that moment] felt 
it my duty to endeavour to combine the 
two principles of respect for the claims of 
the Established Church on the one hand, 
and of equal respect for the conscien. 
tious scruples of Dissenters on the other, 
The hon. and learned Member, and I 
am afraid the Dissenters both in and 
out of the House, are not satisfied with 
the term toleration, but they contend 
for the principle of perfect equality. 
Now, I do think that while the Church 
of England remains established, the pre- 
ference must be given in favour of that 
Establishment, and I am entitled to 
argue the case thus: I will put the case 
that there is a school established, which 
is presided over by one master; (I as- 
sume, for the reasons which I have al- 
ready stated, that it is the imperative 
duty of the Legislature to adopt a sys- 
tem of education by which the Serip- 
tures must be taught) there being, then, 
children of Churchmen, professing the 
religion favoured by the State, and it 
being necessary that the Scriptures should 
be taught, the question remains—every 
care being taken that no particular tenet 
on which any doctrinal difference exists 
shall be inculcated, and it being neces 
sary also that the master shall be of 
some creed—is it too much to ask that 
the creed professed by the master shall 
be the creed of the Established Church? 
I say that as a Minister of the Crown 
—that Crown being the head of the 
Church established by law, I should be- 
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tray my duty if I made any concession 
on this point. Conscientiously I cannot 
do it—as a Minister I believe it would 
not be consistent with my duty—as a 
Member of Parliament | should not be 
true to my private judgment. To every 
security that can be given, or can be 
asked, where education is compulsory, 
to prevent the undue inculcation of pe- 
culiar tenets, I think the Dissenter is 
fairly entitled, and such securities shall 
have my cordial support. Nor have I 
shown myself unwilling to make conces- 
sion for that object. The Roman Ca- 
tholics object to the reading of the au- 
thorised version of the Scriptures; they 
have conscientious scruples on the point, 
and it has been thought necessary to 
admit such scruples. But on the part 
of the great body of Dissenters, so far 
from their objecting to free access being 
had to the Scriptures, I do not believe 
that they would be satisfied with any 
system of education which debarred them 
from their free use. The whole diffi- 
culty turns on this point; can you find 
security against the undue inculcation of 
peculiar tenets, if the master shall pro- 
fess the religion of the Established 
Church? I believe that my bill provides 
sufficient security. I shall be ready to 
diseuss that point when the measure 
shall be in committee; but I do not think 
it advisable to dwell further upon it now. 
I should be grieved if anything that I 
have now said should aggravate the diffi- 
culties of the question, when it shall be 
brought forward. Iam anxious to discuss 
itin the most frank and cordial spirit ; 
but I must repeat to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that by forcing on this discus- 
sion, on the present occasion, he has much 
increased the difficulties of the future 
consideration of the measure, and has, I 
must say, offered some obstruction to its 
further progress. The hon. and learned 
Member says. that he was forcibly struck 
with a statement made by my noble 
Friend, the Member for Dorsetshire (Lord 
Ashley) when he enlarged upon the gross 
unhappy, and heathenish ignorance which 
prevails among the lower classes in some 
parts of the manufacturing districts. The 
desultory and uncombined efforts of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, have not 
been sufficient, to prevent this un- 
happy state of things. The safety of 
the community demands that some at- 
tempt should be made to penetrate 
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the darkness which prevails. I should 
have neglected my duty if I had not 
called upon the Legislature to sanction a 
combined effort to attain so desirable an 
object. Whatever may be the result of 
the attempt, I, for one, shall not regret 
that it has been made. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has made use of an 
expression which is extremely happy in 
itself, and which has fully conveyed to the 
House my feelings upon this subject; he 
said that the Legislature, as a Legislature, 
should be the guide of the people, and 
that we should endeavour to lead them the 
right way. That is exactly what I hold 
to be the duty of the House. We are 
bound to guide the people and to lead 
them in the way that they should go. 
Upon this subject the immortal Hooker 
has truly said :— 


“There is a politic use of religion. Men 
fearing God are thereby a great deal more ef- 
fectually than by positive laws, restrained from 
doing evil, for these laws have no further 
power than over our outward actions only: 
whereas unto men’s inward cogitations, unto 
the privy intents and motions of their hearts, 
religion serveth for a bridle. What more sa- 
vage, wild, and cruel than man, if he see him- 
self able either by fraud to over-reach, or by 
power to overbear the laws whereunto he 
should be subject? Wherefore, in so great 
boldness to offend, it behoveth that the world 
should be held in awe, not by a vain surmise, 
but by a true apprehension of somewhat, which 
no man may think himself able to withstand; 
and this is the politic use of religion.” 


I say, that if you would restrain the 
people from the commission of crime, it 


must be by such means. But I do not 
believe, that any exertions of man, or of 
human knowledge, can succeed, if we 
neglect that which is the great guide to 
truth, I mean the Holy Scriptures; and I 
am satisfied that in England, whosoever 
attempts to proceed on the assumption 
that the people of this country could be 
educated without the aid of the Scriptures, 
and that it would be wise to exclude the 
Scriptures from a system of national edu- 
cation, would commit the grossest error. 
I may have erred in the mode of carrying 
out my views; at the right time I shall 
be prepared to enter into a discussion 
upon that point ; but, for reasons which I 
have already frankly stated, I am bound 
to assure the House that it is impossible 
for me to assent to this resolution: and I 
hope the House will agree with me in this 
view. I do not think that the resolution 
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is accurate in point of fact—that it will 
be politic to agree to it—that it can be 
practically carried out. It is certainly at 
variance with the proposition which 1 
have submitted to the House, but it is not 
on that ground that I propose to reject 
it; I reject it on the grounds put by the 
hon. and learned Member himself—that 
it is an abstract proposition—an abstract 
proposition fraught with great practical 
consequences, and my belief is, that those 
consequences would be injurious to the 
country. Entertaining this opinion, I am 
bound to meet the motion with a direct 
negative. 

Mr. Sheil: The Roman Catholic po- 
pulation of this country is already so con. 
siderable, the Irish immigration into the 
factory districts is so great, that being a 
member of that Church, to which there 
exists in this country a tendency to revert, 
T think myself not unauthorised to take 
part in a discussion, with which the merits 
of the Factory Bill are so intimately con- 
nected, I frankly acknowledge, that con- 
sidering the difficulties with which the 
Government have to contend in reference 
to all questions relating to the Roman 
Catholic religion, a concession by no 
means unimportant has been made to us, 
It is not rendered imperative on Catholic 
children to read and to learn the au- 
thorised version of the Scriptures, as we 
entertain the opinion that the sacred writ- 
ings ought not to be used as a school 
book, that the rudiments of literature 
ought not to be taught through its inter- 
vention, that an irreverent familiarity with 
holy writ may lead to its degradation; 
that the perusal of the bill, unaccompanied 
with that interpretation which our Church 
has from the earliest foundation of Chris- 
tianity, as we conceive, put upon passages 
which are either obscure or doubtful, is not 
judicious, and that the unqualified exer- 
cise of the right of private judgment must 
conduce to error, as we hold besides, that 
facts are recorded in the history of an ex- 
ceedingly carnal people, which it can an- 
swer no useful purpose to bring within the 
cognizance of childhood, and from which 
modesty should instinctively turn away,— 
these, | say, being our sentiments upon a 
question of much controversy, though 
differing from our view, you have been 
sufficiently just to make allowance for 
what you consider to be our mistake in 
this regard; and notwithstanding that in 
this country there prevails a very opposite 
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opinion, although it has been made a point 
of Protestant honour, that without dig. 
tinction of age, of sex, or circumstance, 
the sacred writings shall every where, and 
by every body, be indiscriminately perused, 
you have taken our conscientious difficul- 
ties into account, and have not insisted 
that against the will of Roman Catholic 
parents, their children shall be subjected 
to the compulsory acquisition of element. 
ary knowledge through the medium of 
holy writ. That concession having been 
made, I own, that bearing in mind the in. 
calculable importance of applying a re- 
medy to the evils which result from the 
ignorance which is submitted to prevail in 
the factory districts, I felt that the mea- 
sure proposed by het Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought not to be resisted on any light 
and trivial ground, that it ought not to be 
made the subject of a mere political or 
sectarian struggle, and that a perverse in- 
genuity in devising arguments against it, 
ought not to be indulged. I asked myself 
whether there was any real practical evil 
to be apprehended by those who are not 
in communion with the establishment, and 
I was anxious, if possible, that my own 
judgment should yield an acquiescence to 
the reasons which were urged in favour of 
the scheme propounded in its ameliorated 
form, by the right hon. Baronet. It is 
matter to me of unaffected regret, that 
after giving the plan the best consideration 
in my power, J have not been able to 
arrive at a conclusion favourable to the 
measure ; for while I am aware that the 
professors of my religion are exempt 
from the necessity of receiving instruction, 
in the sacred writings in a form to which 
they object, I feel, in the first place, that 
an unnecessary and therefore illegitimate 
predominance was given to the Church, 
and that it was my duty to look to the 
Government plan, not merely with refer- 
ence to the manner in which my own In- 
dividual religion was affected, but to the 
general usefulness of the scheme, to iis 
compatibility with the principles of reli- 
gious liberty, the maintenance of whieh 
is as important as the diffusion of know. 
ledge. Not only is the Board constituted 
in such a way as to deprive Dissenters, 
although a majority of the rate-payets, of 
their just share of influence, but the mas- 
ter of the school, by whom the Scriptures 
are to be taught, must be ex necessitate 
a member of the Church. Now, if it be 
right that Catholics should be exempted 
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from the necessity of reading the Scrip- 
tures at all, is it just that Dissenters 
should be exempted from instruction 
through the medium of an episcopal dele- 
gate, in the Scriptures, of which the ex- 
position is confided to him. The right 
hon. Baronet took a distinction between 
expounding and interpreting, but it is of 
a character so subtile that no ordinary 
casuist could have struck upon it. Not 
only isan ascendency given to the Church 
against which a not unnatural pride on the 
part of Dissenters revolts, but opportuni- 
ties of proselytism, the more dangerous 
because the better disguised, are afforded. 
The more accomplished, the more skilful, 
the more zealous the churchman is, the 
more likely he will be to avail himself of 
the facilities with which he will be obvi- 
ously supplied. Would the right hon. 
Baronet permit an adroit, persuasive Ca- 
tholic to teach the Scriptures to a child 
in whose orthodoxy he felt a concern? I 
very much doubt it. He should, there- 
fore excuse Dissenters for objecting to the 
influence with which men will be endowed 
in public schools, whose dogmas are 
almost as much at variance with those of 
Dissenters as the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. Putting all considerations of 
the progress which has been made by the 
dogmas of men who, to the honour of Dr. 
Pusey, are designated by a reference to 
his name, there is so signal a difference 
between the opinions of Dissenters and 
those of genuine Churchmen upon the 
doctrine of succession and the power of 
the priesthood founded on the Scriptures, 
that if there were nothing else, it would 
afford a reason for objection. The Bishop 
of Exeter, who is not, I believe, as yet 
attached tothe Oxonian school of Theology, 
has,in his charge, claimed prerogatives 
and powers as great as any to which the 
most absolute prelate of the ancient 
Church could put in his title. If even to 
the assumptions of that conspicuoas Pon- 
tifa Dissenter might reasonably object, 
the spread of Puseyism must awaken an d 
fortiori fear. It is notorious that although 
the external aspect of the Church re- 
mains superficially the same, it has un- 
dergone a great internal change. Men 
of distinguished talent, of exemplary 
lives, of great learning and piety, have 
from motives the best and purest, made an 
eloquent announcement of opinions, in more 
strict conformity with the tenets of the 
Catholic church than with the principles 
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of the Reformation. Those opinions have 
been adopted by laymen highly born and 
bred, remarkable for their proficiency in 
literature, for the gracefulness of their 
minds, and their persuasive manners. The 
new, or rather the revived doctrines have 
made great way among the clergy, who 
have begun to display the zeal, the energy, 
the devotedness and enthusiasm by which 
the missionaries of that church to which 
they have approximated, are distinguished. 
As yet these tenets have perhaps made no 
considerable progress among the mass of 
the people, but for the people those tenets 
possess great allurements. If Protestant- 
ism, says Madame de Stael, appeals to 
the understanding, Catholicism addresses 
itself to the heart. How largely have the 
Puseyites borrowed from that portion of 
our religious system, which truth exalts, 
consoles, which raises us above the sphere 
of ordinary thinking, chases despair from 
anguish, restores to us “ the loved, the lost, 
the distant and the dead,” pours into 
minds the most deeply hurt the most heal- 
ing balm, ministers to the loftiest hope, 
and awakens those imaginings, which to 
use the Miltonian phrase, “ brings all 
heaven before our eyes.” Aware of the 
attractiveness of our tenets, those who re- 
gard them as a delusion, not unnaturally 
conceive that against these allurements, 
more than ordinary caution is necessary, 
and tremble at the influence which may 
be exercised with so much facility at a 
period of life when the first and the most 
permanent impressions are confessedly 
made in the inculeation of doctrines for 
which they conceive that no scriptural 
sanction can be adduced. It may be said 
that their apprehensions are ill founded, 
and that care will be taken by the prime 
minister that no heterodox ecclesiastic 
shall be raised to the episcopal dignity ; 
but, sir, we must bear in mind that proof 
is almost every day afforded us of the ap- 
positeness of Lord North’s remark, that 
“‘ the first thing a bishop does is to forget 
his maker.” Witness Dr. Daly, who was 
named a bishop in Ireland the other day, 
and immediately after poured out an ana- 
tlama against the Government scheme of 
education in Ireland. But even with re- 
gard to the prime minister’s nomination, 
what security have the Dissenters got, be- 
yond such intimations as a cheer affords ? 
Among the supporters of the right hon. 
Baronet, are there not men distinguished 
by their talents, with more than a leaning 
T2 
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to the new theology. Nay, was not Lord 
Morpeth himself sternly reproved on one 
remarkable occasion for railing at the Ox- 
onian Professors, by a distinguished gene 
tleman, who is favourable to freedom in 
trade, but a monopolist of truth? And if 
it be thought that I ought not to refer to 
an incident so remote, and before the hon. 
Gentleman was in office, let me be per- 
mitted to ask, whether not many nights 
ago, there were not remonstrances ad- 
dressed to the Member for Kent of a 
very significant sort, by Gentlemen whom 
the cheering of the Prime Minister did 
not deter from a confession of their creed ? 
The fact is, it is hard to know who is, or 
who is not a Puseyite. I have even heard 
it made a question whether the Represen- 
tative of Oxford himself does not to a 
certain extent, and more especially on the 
eve of a dissolution sympathize with the 
divines, by whom so great and just an in- 
fluence is enjoyed in the Jearned localities 
where their talents and their devotion are 
pre-eminently displayed. I have heard it 
said that he must have a most difficult 
card, which few but himself could play ; 
for my part, I do not believe that he 
is a Protestant in one college, and a 
pseudo Catholic in another, I do not be- 
lieve that he adopts any of those amenities 
for which a celebrated order in the 
Catholic church, distinguished by their 
genius and erudition, are supposed to 
have had recourse for the advancement of 
truth: my opinion is, that while he ad- 
heres to the principles of genuine Pro- 
testantism, he is forgiven on his canvass 
for the sake of certain associations with 
Popery which are irresistibly suggested by 
the hon. Baronet. But whatever may be 
the religious predilections of the repre- 
sentative of Oxford, of the inclinations of 
Oxford itself there can be little doubt. 
Can we wonder then that the Dissenters 
should object to a surrender of their 
schools to the Church, when the Church 
itself derives its own instruction from 
what Dissenters consider a contaminated 
source? It is from these considerations 
that the fears of the Dissenters originate, 
and to those considerations we must as- 
cribe the extraordinary excitement which 
has been manifested through the country, 
and the enormous mass of petitions with 
which your Table has been loaded. The 


Church-rate agitation was not comparable 
in its fervour to that which we have lately 
witnessed, The Dissenters were far more 
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disposed to give you up their money than 
their creed. Besides the payment of 
Church-rates is an abuse which the law 
has long sanctioned, which time has cop. 
secrated, and which if not venerable is at 
all events hoary: but in the present 
instance you propose an innovation against 
the liberty of conscience, and utterly at 
variance with the spirit of modern legisla. 
tion. This is a relapse into intolerance, 
Before the repeal of the Test and Cor. 
poration Acts, it might have been reason. 
able enough—no it would never have been 
reasonable,— but it would have been 
consistent enough to have claimed this 
exclusiveness for the Church :—but now 
it is anomalous indeed. The Tory party 
resisted the repeal of the Test and Cor. 
poration Act as long as they could: at 
length in 1828 the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment gave way, and passed a measure 
which was the precursor of emancipa- 
tion. Having passed that measure 
why does he upon a collateral question 
adhere to a policy wholly inconsistent 
with it? Buton the part of the Home 
Secretary the incongruity is still more 
glaring. He was not driven into the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts: 
he supported the noble Lord on his first 
introduction of the bill. You will tell me 
perhaps, that the Test and Corporation 
Act has nothing to do with this bill, I 
answer that the great principle on which 
it was founded, of removing every ob- 
struction which religious differences had 
created, is in direct antagonism to the basis 
of your scheme, and that it is most absurd 
that Dissenters should be admissible to 
this House, to every office of dignity and. 
of influence under the Crown, to the 
highest place in the Cabinet itself, and 
yet should be excluded from all influence 
in those schools which are to be sustained 
by rates raised from those very Dissenters; 
upon whom this most offensive disqualifi- 
cation is to be inflicted. The schools are 
local, are to be supported by a local rate 
and not a national fund—the district, not 
the state, is to be taxed for their main- 
tenance; is it not monstrous, then, that ia 
those localities where these Dissenters con- 
stitute a majority, they should be made the 
object of this wanton legislative affront— 
you don’t pursue this course in Ireland— 
Why ? Because the majority of the people 
are Catholic. But in the districts where 
local schools are to be supported with 
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local imposts, the majority are in many 
instances Dissenters. The Church, there- 
fore, cannot insist that in right of their 
eneral tutelage of the national mind, 
they are entitled to the control which is 
given them by this bill; and I am ata 
loss to discover what they conceive it will 
profit them to exercise a power so invi- 
dious as that which they are now seeking 
to obtain. What have they to.dread from 
the imaginary influence of dissent in the 
schools which it is proposed to establish ? 
Let them consider the bulwarks by which 
the Church, in reference to national in- 
struction, is already sustained, and let 
them dismiss their fears of any evil effect 
which these schools can have on its sta- 
bility. Is not Cambridge, is not Oxford 
theirs? In Durham have they not gained 
an university? Are not all the great 
seminaries in which the gentry of this 
aristocratic country are educated, in their 
keeping? Have they not a direct Mas- 
terdom over almost every place of public 
instruction, where the men, who are to 
will the destinies of England receive the 
elements of instruction? Do not a vast 
body of the middle classes draw their first 
intellectual nutriment from the bosom of 
the Church, and can you turn your eyes 


to any part of this great kingdom, in 
which you do not find the Church already 
exercising an influence over education, 


which it is impossible to distrust? With 
these vast advantages is not the Church 
contented, but must she needs, after hav- 
ing herself most reprehensibly neglected 
the education of the poor, when a mea- 
sure is proposed to rescue the infant 
operative from the degradation and the 
depravity of ignorance, is she to come 
forward with her pretensions, and claim, 
asa matter of ecclesiastical prerogative, 
the instruction of the factory infants, on 
whom she never cast a thought away 
before? What has the Church to dread ? 
Has she reason to tremble at the influence 
of dissent among the lower classes of the 
manufacturing population? If she is in 
the possession of the truth, wherefore does 
she not manifest the security which the 
consciousness of its possession should 
inspire? If she is built upon a rock, 
why should she dread that the gates of 
Gehenna shall prevail against her, and 
as she has retained so much of the old 
religion (the Americans call England the 
old country, you should call the Catholic, 
the old religion), as she has retained 
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so much of its doctrines, and prefers the 
title of Anglo Catholic to any other de- 
signation, why does she not copy her great 
predecessor in thatattribute, which a 
convert from your establishment, and one 
of the greatest ornaments of your literature 
so well ascribed to her ? 


Education. 


“ Without unspotted, innocent within, _ 
‘* She feared no danger, for she knew no sin.” 


If there be any danger which she has 
cause to apprehend, it is that which must 
result from the hostility which she will 
produce among all classes of Dissenters 
by the unjust assumption of antiquity, 
who will beyond all question be arrayed 
against her, if she has the misfortune to 
succeed in her unjustifiable pretensions. 
She will embody and array together all 
those sects which have now no common 
bond of union, and even among the Wes- 
leyans, who are supposed to adhere to her 
by some sort of ligament or other, she will 
produce an antipathy which it is most uno- 
wise to create. I have often heard the 
Wesleyan Methodists made the theme of 
conservative panegyric. The most distin- 
guished tories, especially at the eve of a 
general election, have been lavish in their 
encomiums on this powerful body: what a 
mistake it is to enter into a quarrel with 
them upon what is a mere point of punc- 
tilio with the Church? Instead of tres- 
passing upon their rights, why does not 
the Church follow their example, and be- 
come their honorable competitor in the 
work of education? If it be of importance 
that the lower orders should cling to 
the Church, has not the Church some 
better expedient for the retention of its 
adherents than the invasion of religious 
freedom? Monopolies in religion are like 
all other monopolies—they retard im- 
provement. It will do no harm to put 
the Church upon the necessity of exertion, 
and teach her that instead of relying on 
any unjust predominance, she should resort 
to more legitimate endeavours to secure 
an honorable influence among the hum- 
bler classes of the people. It is by piety, 
by benevolence, by zeal, by meekness, and 
by humility, by the association in the pri- 
mitive doctrine of primitive practice, that 
an influence most useful to the country 
and most honorable to the establishment 
will be extended. Let the Church her- 
self with the opportunities, incalculably 
great, which her affluence affords her—let 
her prelates—be distinguished for munifi- 
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cence: let them look on the noble struc- 
tures which the Bishops of the olden time 
have left as monuments of their pious 
disinterestedness through the length and 
width of all the land; let them in raising 
many a great moral edifice emulate that 
generous example: let her priests become 
the associates, the friends, the auxiliaries, 
the protectors, the consolersof the afflicted, 
the humble and the poor; let them not 
only by their persuasiveness, allure to 
brighter worlds, but let them by their ex- 
ample ‘ lead the way.” Let religion 
be recommended by the practice of the 
Church, and in the Christian assemblage 
of persuasive virtues let the Protestant 
Propaganda be found; but let not the 
Church from a sacerdotal passion for 
ascendancy, from a love of clerical pre- 
dominance, thwart the great work of 
education, and incur the awful responsi- 
bility of becoming instrumental in the 
propagation of all the vices, which ig- 
norance has spawned upon the ee 
At the conclusion of the very remarkable 
speech in which the Secretary for the 
Home Department introduced the measure 
which was so ably propounded by him, he 
called on us to “raise up our hearts,” 
and to rise above all lowly prejudice in 
the achievement of a great moral purpose. 
It is to the Church itself that this ‘ sur- 
sum corda,” this invocation, taken from 
the antient ritual of Catholicism, should 
be addressed; he should adjure the body 
over which he exercises so great and na- 
tural an influence, and for which he has 
made great sacrifices, to ascend above 
every inferior consideration, and to regard 
the instruction of the people as paramount 
to every other object. The right hon. 
Baronet has again and again protested 
his strong anxiety to render bis measure 
acceptable to the great mass of the com- 
munity, and to introduce such modifica- 
tions as should meet all just objections. I 
trust that his professions may be realized, 
and as he told us that he wonld send forth 
his bill in the hope that it would receive 
the public sanction and indicate that the 
‘* waters of strife had subsided,” let me 
be permitted to hope that he will associate 
with that image another incident con- 
nected with the primeval history of man- 
kind, and bear in mind that every colour 
was united in distinctness without pre- 
dominance, that token of peace which 
God set in the cloud, as a covenant of 
his reconciliation with the world. 
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Mr. M. Milnes regretted that the pre. 
sent discussion had taken place, as he did 
not conceive that it was calculated to pro. 
mote the object which they all ought to 
have in view. The right han. Gentleman 
who last addressed the House had adopted 
a most unfounded and mistaken opinion 
as to the view taken by the Church of 
England on this subject. As an humble 
Member of that Church, he would say 
that the Church had no thought or notion 
of wishing to obtain power by supporting 
this or any other political measure. While 
the Dissenters had expressed their opinions 
so loudly, as to this measure, the opinion of 
the Church had been given passively, and 
passively only—and this was because the 
Church conceived that this was a measure 
with which it had no right to interfere, It 
was a measure brought forward as one of 
State policy, and only on this ground he 
supported it. He was sure that the only 
object of the Government in bringing for- 
ward this bill, and in giving power to the 
Church under it, was because the Govern- 
ment was convinced that that body alone 
could successfully work it out in conse- 
quence of the superior organisation of the 
Church. If this were not to be done what 
was the use of a Church establishment at 
all. He did not understand what the 
right hon. Gentleman meant by some pe- 
culiar and internal change in the structure 
of the Church of England, He really 
could not contemplate, in his imagination, 
what the right hon. Gentleman alluded to, 
All that could here he meant was, that 
there had been a revival in the ener- 
gies of the Church of England, and that 
it had reestablished some of its cere- 
monies, and brought forward some of its 
doctrines, which had laid for some time, 
historically speaking, dormant. No doubt 
the new energies which had showu them- 
selves in the Church, had been accompa- 
nied in their development with a certain 
degree of violence and exaggeration, which 
it could be wished had been avoided ; but 
these temporary incidents could not affect 
the utility of the general result. There 
had been this internal change in the Church 
of England ; a change such as Wesley 
and Whitfield would have been delighted 
to see. There had been an advance made 
by its members, not only in personal piety 
but io historical learning ; a great advance 
also in many matters that involyed great 
hopes and schemes of public good, This 
was the change, the only change which he 
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could recognise in the Church establish - 
ment; and he was sure it was the only 
one which her Majesty’s Government had 
in their contemplation when they framed 
the present measure. He must say that 
the way the present measure had been re- 
ceived throughout the country was, in his 
opinion, a subject for the profoundest sor- 
row. He could not say which party was 
in the right, the Churehmen or the Dis- 
senters; but he did say that tit was sad 
indeed, when they saw any Government, 
whether the present Government or their 
predecessors, coming forward with ascheme 
of great public utility, and meeting, in- 
stead of co-operation, the most pertinacious 
religious animosity. {[t was hard to say, 
if such a line of conduct were systemati- 
cally to be pursued, whether it would not 
become necessary to adopt the measure of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, as 
the sole resouree which was left them to 
mitigate the mental and moral destitution 
of the country. He only expressed his 
own opinion, but he did think that if pub- 
lic opinion remained so divided, and if 
both parties continued so obstinate, if the 
Dissenters would yield nothing towards 
the superior organization of the Church, 
and the Church would yield nothing to 
the peculiar sentiments of the Dissenters, 
he did not see that they could come to any 
other alternative but some such scheme as 
that proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bath. He called on Hon. Members on 
both sides, who saw this necessity before 
them, and saw in it a virtual abrogation 
of the national profession of Christianity, 
to come forward and unite in endeavouring 
to frame some scheme to avoid such an 
event. For his part, Churchman as he 
was, he would rather that the people 
should be educated in any creed of dis- 
sent, than that the factorychildren through- 
out the land should be left in their present 
state of mental destitution; and with this 
feeling he did earnestly call upon the 
House to avert from them the danger of 
perpetual darkness which now threatened 
them. The Members of her Majesty’s 
Government had shown great willingness 
to hear anything that could be urged 
against this plan, and to concede to many 
things that might seem almost to savour 
of prejudice. There was every desire to 
meet the wishes of the great mass of the 
people throughout the country upon this 
important subject; and, therefore, he again 


adjured every Member of the House, ex-} had 





cept the very small minority who would 
vote with the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath on the present occasion, to avert 
from the country the mournful alternative 
which was now proposed to them, but 
which, as he had already said, he would 
rather accept than see a continuance of 
the total ignorance and mental depravity 
which prevailed throughout the factory 
districts of this country. 

Mr. Hawes: as he could not give his 
vote in favour of the motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, wished to 
state shortly his views upon this subject. 
In the first place, he must confess that 
what had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, in reference to the conduct 
of the Dissenters on this subject, had a 
little surprised him. All that could be 
said of the Dissenters was, that they had 
refused to aecept the particular plan 
which had been proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet. They had not been asked 
to propose any measure of their own, and 
because they had not offered any such, 
they were accused of intolerance and 
impracticability. On the subject of edu- 
cation, he maintained that the Dissenters 
were entitled to tolerance and equality. 
There were, undoubtedly, some matters 
in which the Church of England was, 
entitled to peculiar privileges, but, in the 
matter of education, Dissenters were en- 
titled to perfect equality. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bath contended, that 
because of the difficulty of teaching pe- 
culiar religious opinions, without involving 
an increase of religious animosities, that 
the instruction of the public should be of 
a purely secular nature. He was not 
prepared to come to this conclusion. 
Whilst he admitted the first part of the 
premises, namely, the difficulties which 
would attach to any attempt to teach pe- 
euliar religious opinions, he still thought 
that the Bible ought to be the basis of 
any national system of education. He 
was glad to hear from the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment a contradiction of the impression 
which had very generally prevailed, that 
the national system of education in Ire- 
land had entirely failed. Upon this sub- 
jeet he would beg to refer to the report 
of the commission on schools in Ireland, 
published im 1812, which stated that they 
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“ Applied their best efforts to frame a system 
which would afford the opportunities of edu- 
cation to every description of the lower 
classes, keeping clear of any interference with 
the peculiar tenets of any particular sect, and 
induce them all to join as one undivided body 
in the same establishment.” 


He was glad to hear from the right hon. 
Baronet that this laudable project had 
not failed, whilst the reports showed that 
those who participated in the advantages 
which it offered were increasing. With 
this example before him, he would not 
give up the hope that some combined 
system of education might succeed in 
this country, and he was not prepared to 
yield to the hon. Gentleman who had 
Just sat down, that amid the difficulties 
which surrounded the question of na- 
tional education, there was no other re- 
source but to adopt a scheme in which 
the course of instruction should be con- 
fined to purely secular subjects. He 
Should refer, as an instance in point, to 
the British and Foreign School Society. 
There they had a combined system of 
education, of which the Bible was the 
basis; aud he hoped that the time was 
come when the Church of England would 
take a more enlarged and liberal view of 
the subject in regard to this country. 
They saw that in Ireland the Protestant 
and the Catholic combined in the cause 
of education, and they were told that the 
system succeeded; and he could not see 
why in England a similar scheme might 
might not be adopted with similar results. 
But as the right hon. Baronet said, that 
the schoolmaster must be a member of 
the Church of England, he presumed 
that this was the determination of the 
whole Cabinet; and he (Mr. Hawes) 
believed that he spoke the sentiments of 
every Dissenter throughout the land, when 
he said that they could not accept this 
proposition as a measure of conciliation, 
or as one likely to carry out the scheme 
of national education on avy principle of 
liberality or public utility. On the other 
hand, with regard to the motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, he 
would venture to say, that throughout 
the wide extent of the country, no system 
of education could be acceptable to the 
great body of the Dissenters, which ex- 
cluded the Bible from its course of study ; 
and he for one hoped he should never see 
any system adopted which attempted to 
exclude from the pupil a free and entire 
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access to the truths of Holy Writ, 
[Cheers.| He knew the meaning of that 
cheer. It was implied that the Dissenters 
were already provided with pastors and 
instructors on the subject of religion, 
He admitted the merit and the industry of 
those reverend pastors in their several 
occupations ; but he knew also the im- 
portance of early impressions and trains 
of thought on such subjects, and he 
thought that if the Bible were excluded 
from the ordinary course of education 
and left only to a collateral share in the 
instruction of the people, they would not 
have that security of a scriptural basis for 
their education, which he for one wished 
to see. He looked upon the Bible as the 
best foundation, not only of religious but 
of civil liberty, and he appealed to all 
the momentous struggles in the cause of 
constitutional freedom in this country, 
where the Bible had always been the basis 
and the text-book of our greatest patriots. 
He did not wish to anticipate the discus- 
sion which might take place on this im- 
portant subject. He feared, from the 
tone and temper of the public mind, 
which had, he thought, been somewhat 
justly excited by the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, that there would be much 
difficulty in bringing it to a calm and satis- 
factory issue. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath that, in 
matters of education, there should be a 
strict equality. Education implied equality 
and they could not do justice to that pro- 
position without giving the pauper the 
means of education, and of an education 
such as he could accept ; and, therefore, 
he, on behalf of the poor man, would not 
waive a single claim which he could have 
on the community for the means of edu- 
cation. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said he could not 
shrink from the challenge cast at him by 
the right hon. Member for Dungarvon 
[Mr. Sheil.] Whatever other faults might 
be attributed to him (Sir R. H. Inglis), at 
least it could not be said that he had ever 
shrunk from an open declaration of his 
opinion, or from his openly recording his 
vote, whenever any question came legiti- 
mately before him in that House. But 
whilst he was always prepared to do this, 
he would resist any attempt to interrogate 
him as to his private opinions upon reli. 
gious subjects. The right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon himself, he dare say, would 
not allow him (Sir R. H. Inglis) to ask 
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him what was his opinion in respect to the 
dispute between the Jansenists and the 
Jesuits, or that other dispute between the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, in respect 
to which the church of Rome to this day 
never pronounced an opinion. He (Sir 
R. H. Inglis) claimed for himself the self- 
same right to hold his own opinions upon 
matters of religion without interrogations 
from the right hon. Member or others in 
that House. The right hon. Member 
could not accuse him of having wavered in 
his opinions as to the impolicy of admitt- 
ing persons holding the religious tenets of 
the right hon: Gentleman within the walls 
of that House. He gloried in the name 
of Protestant, and that was the only.an- 
swer he could give to any catechetical 
address the right hon. Gentleman might 
put to him. Having now been called 
upon his legs, he would state in few sen- 
tences his opinions upon the subject of 
national education. He thought that no- 


thing could be worthy the name of educa- 
tion which did not bring out the higher 
qualities of man, and promote his eternal 
destinies; and he did not see how this 
could be done without some definite form 
of instruction on the subject of religion. 
To supply this sort of education he thought 


the Church of England was best adapted, 
whilst she was also constitutionally and 
historically entitled to claim this high 
authority and privilege, of instructing the 
people of this country, not only in what 
would make them good subjects here, but 
also in what rested their hopes hereafter. 
Stripped and spoiled as the church had 
been in the lapse of time, still she was 
complete in her organization, and would 
be prepared to meet the exigencies of the 
present case, if the state would give back 
to her the means which it had taken from 
hercenturies ago. If thestate would give 
up to the church such means as the educa- 
tion of the people would require, he be- 
lieved that the church would prove itself 
the best medium of conveying throughout 
the land the advantages of education. He 
could hardly believe it possible that the 
House, which had received with such en- 
thusiasm the address of the noble Lord 
the Member for Dorsetshire, describing 
the state of almost heathenism which ex- 
isted in the northern districts of the coun- 
try, would now refuse the means of giving 
Vitality to the philanthropic views pro- 
pounded by the noble Lord, in the form 
of @ proportionate grant of public money. 
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He should observe that it was quite as 
easy to carry out the proposed system of 
christian education, as that now proposed ~ 
by the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
He would entreat the House not to suffer 
the speech of his noble Friend, made two 
months ago, to pass from their recollection. 
Had a vote been proposed at the conclu- 
sion of the speech, the House could not 
have resisted an appeal so made and so 
sustained. But he would go further and 
say that, if the right hon. Baronet had 
proposed a grant of the public money for 
the purpose, he might have obtained it 
without difficulty. Of this he was quite 
sure, that, if the right hon. Baronet had 
proposed a grant for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a system of church education, he 
would have obtained to such a proposition 
quite as much support from his own side 
of the House, while he would have excited 
no more opposition from the other side 
than he had already experienced to his 
mitigated plan of church extension, which 
had occasioned so much horror in the 
minds of hon. Members opposite. He be- 
lieved the hon. and learned Member did 
not intend to divide upon his resolution. 
[Mr. Roebuck: “Yes I do.”] Then he 
should give to that resolution his most 
cordial opposition. 

Mr. Ewart thought, although he should 
vote for the motion, that the course adopt- 
ed by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath was not the most judicious that 
could have been adopted. He objected 
to the phraseology of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir J. Graham), which 
was not such as was likely to conciliate 
the dissenters and dispose them favoura- 
bly towards his measure. The founder of 
the Wesleyans had been alluded to, but 
he knew that that body would be the last 
persons to agree to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s bill. The schism at present exist- 
ing in the Church of England had awaken- 
ed a feeling of distrust on the part of the 
Wesleyans towards the establishment, 
which it would be impossible to allay. 
He would not, however, enter into the 
question of the educational clauses; the 
time for that would be when the right hon. 
Baronet brought on his amended bill. The 
dissenters would maintain the position 
which they held; it was a defensive, not 
an offensive one, against the aggressive 
principle of the Government education 
scheme. 

Mr. Roebuck objected in reply to the 
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language of the right hon. Gentleman op- | not by sowing discord, but by instilling 
posite. That right hon. Gentleman had | into the people feelings of friendship and 
stated that he (Mr. Rocbuck) proposed to | good-will towards one another, by ex. 
exclude all religious education from the | cluding from schools the great cause of 
national schools. Now, he had taken care | national discord and heart-burnings, 

to guard himself most pointedly from any Lord John Russeli said, that as his hon, 
such imputation. What he had said, and | Friend’s explanation {{Mr. Hawes bad 
what he would still say, was, that so far | said a few words which the House would 
as the state was concerned it might pre- | not attend to.] had not been fully heard, 
pare the youthful mind for the reception | he was anxious to say a few words in ex. 
of peculiar religious views, which should planation of the vote he meant to give 
be taught by the pastors of the sect to} that though there was nothing in the 
which the child belonged. He wished | words of the motion before the House to 
for no sectarian teaching in schools, He| show that peculiar religious opinions 
would not be a party to making the | meant more than differences between 
school-room a scene of the domination of | various denominations of Christians, yet 
one sect over another, or an area in which | ag the hon. and learned Member had in- 
to struggle for religious supremacy. The | tended to move this resolution as an 
hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford had | amendment upon the third, fourth, and 
talked of his consistency. Yes, the hon. | fifth of those of which he had given 
Member was consistent. He began as an | notice, the first of which three stated, 
opponent of religious liberty, and he wauld | that the Holy Scriptures ought to be read 
die as he had lived. He had boldly pro- | in schools, it became impossible not to 
claimed that he would maintain the do- | conclude, that though according to the 
mination of the church, the spirit of which | hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech 
he so fairly represented. The right hon. | extracts might be allowed to be read from 
Baronet opposite, too, had uttered senti- | the strictly historical parts of the Old and 
ments which would seal the fate of his New Testament, yet that in fact the motion 
hill. There was now no mistake in the | before the House went to prevent the 
matter, It was sought to establish the | Bible from being read as a school-book. 


domination of the established church in] The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
the schools which were to be paid for by | 156; Majority 96. 
all. He did not mean, as the hon. Mem- List of the Aves 


ber for Lambeth seemed to suppose, to 
exclude the Bible from schools. He green, Bt. ae arg 
might as well say that he intended to ex. | Barnard, E. G, ae © 
l d h book TI h h Blewett, R. J. Hutt, W. 
clude any other : 1ose who taught Bowring, Dr. James, W. 
in the national schools would teach in ac- | Brocklehurst, J. Jervis, J. 
cordance with the general opinion and | Brotherton, J. Marsland, H. 
sentiments of the community. He con- | Browne, hon. W. Mitcalfe, H. 
tended that they must not infringe upon | Busfeild, W. Morris, D. 
the right of the father to judge for him. | Chapman, B: Napier, Sir C. 
: . . Colborne, hn. WiN.R. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
self and his children. If they did so, Re 
° Collett, J. O’Brien, J. 

they would be breaking down the first | Goins’ W. O'Connell, M. J. 
principle of Protestantism, that of the | Crawford, W. S. Pechell, Capt. 
recognition of the right of private judg- | Dennistoun, J. Philips, M. 
ment. He would adhere strictly to hisre- | D’Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T Plumridge, Capt. 
solution, warning the right hon. Baronet | Divett, E. Pulsford, R. 
opposite that if he persisted in his bill he aad : . W.S. E. aig 5 A i. 
would rouse a fearful feeling of opposition Dasccaiie. ¥, noni Loa’. 
ta the Church, a feeling which was already | fwant. W. Scott, R. 
sufficiently manifested against the supre- Fielden, J. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
macy given her by the Government scheme | Forster, M. Strickland, Sir G. 
of education, and which was in great part } Gibson, T. M. Tancred, H. W. 
owing to her Puseyite tendencies. He | Gill, T- Thorneley, F's 
warned them to be wise in time—to be he T. U.J.F Edy ¢C 
prepared to admit equality in the school- Ha bomieg ea Wall, ¢ “he 

hatever they might do in the} Hejhesst J. n, J. F 
eens. Ni y mig Heatheoat, J. Wawn, J. T. 


church, and to say we will commence, ! Heron, Sir R. Wemyss, Capt, 
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TELLERS, 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 


Occupation or Tauit.] Sir G. Grey 
rose to move for certain papers respecting 
the French occupation of Tahiti. He 
understood that his motion would not be 
opposed, and the papers it related to went 
only to show what were the recent pro- 
ceedings of the French government, and 
what was more important, to calm the 
feelings of just apprehension entertained 
by many in this country for the fate of the 
British missionaries on the island. It 
would not be necessary for bim to trouble 
the House at any length, but he could not 
move for these papers without bearing his 
testimony to the invaluable labours of 
these estimable men, who for fifty years 
had been labouring for the promotion of 
Christianity. These men had been sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of 
Christians in this country, who took a 
deep interest in their welfare, and who 
looked with considerable apprehension to 
the establishment of French sovereignty 
in Tahiti. He trusted these apprehensions 
were without foundation, but he thought 
it material they should bear in mind the 
changes which had been effected by these 
missionaries. The following was the tes« 
timony of Admiral Duperré, who yisited 
the island in 1819, and said, in a letter 
addressed to the then Minister of Ma- 
rine :— 

“The state of the island of Tahiti is now 
very different from what it was in the days of 
Cook. The missionaries of the society of 
London have entiraly changed the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. Idolatry ex- 
ists no longer; they profess generally the 
Christian religion; the women no longer 
come on board the vessels, and they are very 
reserved on all occasions. Their marriages are 
celebrated in the same manner as in Europe, 
and the King confines himself to one wife. 
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The women are also admitted to the table 
with their husbands, The infamous society 
of the Arreois exists no longer ; the bloody wars 
in which the people engaged, and human sa- 
crifices, have entirely ceased since 1816, All 
the natives can read and write, and have 
religious books translated into their language 
printed either at Tahiti, Ulitea, or Eimco. 
They have built handsome churches, where 
they repair twice in the week, and show the 
greatest attention to the discourses of the 
preacher. It is common to see numerous ine 
dividuals take notes of the most interesting 
passages of the sermons they hear. The sub- 
jects of Queen Pomare have been already 
initiated in the rudiments of European civili- 
zation. The English missionaries have in- 
structed them in the dogmas of Christianity, 
and have given them some notion of our arts 
and our laws. Their garments are like ours ; 
reading and writing are in common use 
amongst them, and the children are brought 
up in schools on the Lancasterian plan. 
They possess a code which guarantees the 
rights of individuals, as well as of pro- 
perty, and which establishes trial by jury. 
The people have only required twenty years 
to become the most enlightened of the Poly- 
hesian populations.” 


He could, in addition, state one fact, 
which was most honourable to those men, 
and that was, that they did not possess a 
foot of land. They looked to moral and so- 
cial advantages alone. He hoped that the 
professions recently announced by a distin- 
guished member of the French govern- 
ment—and he had no doubt sincerely 
entertained — would be faithfully acted 
upon ; but he confessed he thought it was 
to our own Government the missionaries 
had to look, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would not be found inattentive 
to their protection. The right hon. Baro- 
net concluded by moving an address for, 


“Copies or Extracts of a Letter addressed 
in 1827 by Pomare, Chief of Tahiti, to King 
George 4th, and of Mr. Canning’s reply there- 
to.” 

“ Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence 
which may have taken place between her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Tahiti, and her Majesty’s 
Government since 1835, relative to the pro- 
ceedings of the French in Tahiti.” 

“ Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence 
which may have taken place between her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Paris and her Majesty’s 
Government, or the French Government, rela« 
tive to the recent proceedings of the French in 
Tahiti.” 

Lord Ashley seconded the motion, and 
cordially concurred in the praises which 
his right hon. Friend had bestowed on the 
missionaries. They had achieved, he 








thought, the greatest miracle of modern 
times. 

Mr. Hindley expressed a hope that the 
French might not be allowed to take pos. 
session of all the islands. 

Sir R. Peel was ready, on the part of 
the Government, to confirm by his testi 
mony all the praise which had been given 
to the missionaries. Their exertions had 
been very great, and very meritorious, 
The Government, he could say, had not 
neglected the opportunity of obtaining 
from the French government assurances of 
its intentions, and they were obtained in 
writing, so that they might be placed on 
the records of their country. They were 
to this effect, 

“The French Government remains faithful 
to the three great principles it has ever pro- 
fessed and upheld; first, to afford perfect 
liberty of worship ; secondly, to give all the 
protection that is due to the subjects of a 
friendly power; and, lastly, to favour the la- 
bours of all those bodies who are extending 
the benefits of Christianity.” 

It was a great advantage to have ob- 
tained those official declarations from the 
French government, which enabled him 
to lay before the British Parliament, in an 
official form, the solemn assurances which 
had been received by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment from the government of France, 

Viscount Palmerston said the circum- 
stances of the case required that a clear 
understanding should be come to with the 
French government. The differences be- 
tween that government and the Queen of 
Tahiti begun by a difference between the 
missionaries of the two religions, The 
French sent Catholic missionaries to Ta- 
hiti, which missionaries were expelled 
from Tahiti by the native government. 
The French government thought that the 
banishment was caused by our mission- 
aries, and the difference arose between the 
French and the native government in con- 
sequence of the differences between the 
missionaries. He thought, therefore, it 
would be right to procure a pledge from 
the French government that the Protestant 
ministers should not be disturbed, 

Address agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
one o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 19, 1843. 
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ment; Clarence Railway ; Thames Lastage and Ballastage ; 
Portsea Improvement ; Bristol and Gloucester Railway : 
Glasgow and Three-Mile-House Road; Cliffe-ccum-Lund 


Inclosure. 
@- Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway; Merthyr 
Tydvil Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Reported. — Watson’s Divorce ; Townsend Peerage ; Faver} 
sham Ni 


Peririons PresENTZD. By the Marquess of Downshire, 
from Belfast, against the Drawback on Seamen’s Wages. 
—By Earl Stanhope, from Wallingford, and Rutland- 
shire, against the Canada Corn Bill.—By the Marquess of 
Downshire, from Belfast, against the Repeal of the 
Union.—From Stamford, against the Bankruptey Act.— 
From Oldham, against the Truck System. 


Reveat or THE Unton.] The Marquess 

of Downshire rose, he said, to present a 
petition on a subject of very great import- 
ance. It was one that referred to that 
important portion of her Majerty’s domin- 
ions—Ireland ; and he only trusted, that 
the importance of the subject, and the re- 
spectability of the petitioners, would sup. 
ply any want of ability on his part. The 
petition was from the Belfast Reform So- 
ciety. The petitioners deprecated the 
agitation of the Repeal of the Union. This 
petition, he observed, was signed by 4,000 
persons, and included different classes of 
society. These persons looked with great 
regret upon the agitation that was now 
taking place in Ireland ; because it im- 
the prosperity of the country, whilst 

it destroyed confidence, and interfered with 
the security of the country ; for, as it had 
been well observed by a noble aed learned 
Friend of his opposite (Lord Brougham), 
how could it be hoped that the capital of 
England would be transferred to Ireland 
unless there was security for life and pro- 
perty? All that he asked, as a landed 
proprietor, was, that property might be 
protected, and that they (the landlords) 
might be permitted to exercise their judg- 
ment in the management of their pro- 
perty, and in such a way as they might 
consider would best conduce to the inter- 
ests of themselves and the occupiers of 
their land. For several years, a great 
portion of the landed proprietors had 
evinced great zeal in the improvement of 
their property ; and he was sure beneficial 
consequences must follow if it were not 
for the agitation that had been excited on 
the subject of a repeal of the union. He 
regretted exceedingly the part that had 
been taken on this subject by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and Roman Catholic 
clergy. Their Lordships were aware that 
there had been meetings with respect to 
this topic in the southern parts of Ireland, 
especially at Mullingar, where Dr. Hig- 
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to have said that he disclaimed all partici- 
pation with the landed proprietors of Ire- 
land. The words he took from the news- 
paper, and he was not to be considered for 
them responsible, more than Dr. Higgins; 
but the words were these :— 

‘To no aristocracy on earth do I owe any 
thing, save the unbounded contempt that [ 
feel for the whole class.” 


Now, he must say, on the part of the 
aristocracy, that for those who had been 
anxious to relieve the Roman Catholics 
from their disabilities, this was a very 
poor return on the part of the prelates of 
that church. He thought, that if the 
Roman Catholic aristocracy—and he spoke 
of them with respect—were to come for- 
ward and disclaim expressions such as 
these, he thought that, if they were to do 
so, the people of Ireland would feel the 
advantage of it, and even Dr. Higgins 
himself, who might have been carried away 
by the feelings of the moment, and given 
expression to an opinion which he reall 
did not entertain. At least he honed, 
that in the present state of the population, 
he was sure that if the peasantry of Ireland 
were left to themselves, they would not be 
found disposed towards violence. On the 
contrary, the peasantry were disposed to 
respect their superiors, and to support 
their landlords, and all those whom they 
conscientiously considered as their natural 
protectors, and as he was sure they were, 
their benefactors also. He could not but 
declare the satisfaction that he felt in the 
manner the noble Duke behind him (the 
Duke of Wellington) had expressed him- 
self on this subject—so strongly, and so 
like himself. He had no doubt, but the 
declaration of the noble Duke, as well as 
that of the Minister of the Crown in ano- 
ther place, must do in Ireland a great deal 
of service. He was sure that the holding 
of the same language, and presenting a 
determined front, to all who had in view 
disloyal and disaffected objects—he was 
sure that their doing this would be the 
best means to induce the people of Ireland 
to return to their allegiance, if it had been 
at al! diminished by what had taken place. 
Such declarations might be the means of 
making such persons become loyal subjects 
and good members of society. 

Lord Beaumont had not intended to have 
said a word on this subject ; but he felt 
himself now under the necessity of fore- 
going that intention, in consequence of 





gins, one of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
ad attended, and where he was reported 





the expressions which had fallen from his 
noble Friend, the noble Marquess. It was, 
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however, still with reluctance that he rose 
on this occasion, and he should certainly 
have reserved the expression of his opin- 
ion till a more fitting opportunity, if the 
noble Marquess had not distinctly ex- 
pressed a wish that some member of the 
Roman Catholic body should openly 
disavow the sentiments and principles ad- 
vocated and put forth by Dr. Higgins at 
Mullinghar. He, therefore, rose in his 
place in that House, as a member of the 
body that had been referred to, and on his 
own individual responsibility, distictly and 
unequivocally declared that he could not 
conceive more disgraceful sentiments, or 
language less becoming the lips of a pre- 
late than those which had fallen from that 
reverend person on the occasion alluded 
to. He would go still further, and he 
uvhesitatingly declared, that if the con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
was such as Dr. Higgins stated it to be, 
it was not only disgraceful in them as the 
ministers of peace, but was more injurious 
to the religion of which they were the 
priesthood than the persecutions of ancient 
times had ever been. It was no part of 
their duty to act—nay, much more than 
this—it was not only no part of their duty 
to act in the manner they were now doing, 


but it was positively their duty to do the 
very contrary and prevent others from 
doing, that which they themselves were 
now doing. They were ministers of peace 
and they ought to support that alone 


which would maintain the peace of the 
empire. By lending their assistance to an 
agitation which was sowing those seeds 
which were sure to spring up in blood and 
war, they were acting contrary to the ob- 
ject of their vows, and in opposition to the 
purposes for which they had been ordained 
by their superiors. Not only as Members 
of the British empire, but as [rishmen 
they ought to deplore an agitation which 
would be alike injurious to the particular 
interests of Ireland as to the general wel- 
fare of the nation; and would bring odium 
on the very church of which they were 
the ministers. Hedid, however, hope and 
trust that what had now fallen in Parlia- 
ment from persons of all parties would 
have the effect of calming the public mind, 
aud of putting a stop to the present, state 
of agitation, but if unfortunately it did not 
do so, and ifit became absolutely necessary 
to take stronger measures, he would say, 
for one, and he believed many of his co-reli- 
gionistsagreed with him, that he would have 
no hesitation in supporting the Government 
in carrying such measures as they then 
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might think it their duty to propose in 
order to restore tranquility. This. ques. 
tion had been called a religious question— 
that he positively denied—it was a ques. 
tion between peace, justice, religion and 
public order on one side, and anardhy, 
spoliation and bloodshed on the other. As 
to the characters of the agitation, he be. 
lieved there was.a unanimity of opinion in 
that House, and this he would say; before he 
sat down, if it is necessary to propose fur. 
ther measures to maintain the Union, he 
would give his support to those measures 
with as much cordiality as he ever gave a 
vote in his life. 

The Earl of Kenmare expressed his 
entire concurrence in what had fallen from 
the noble Lord. _He also expressed his 
regret as to what had fallen from Dr. 
Higgins. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

House adjourned, 


rere noes ccce— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 19, 1843. 


Minutes.] Brits, Public.—2°- Fines and Penalties 

(Ireland) ; Copyhold and Customavy Tenure, 

Private.—1°: Londonderry Bridge; Hawkins’s Estate. 

Reported. -- Haddenham Inclosure; Belfast Harbour; 
Southampton Cemetery; Bannbridge Roads (No, 2); 

_ Millbank Prison. 

3°: and passed : Bethnal-green Improvement; Walton-on- 
the-Hill Rectory; Forth Navigation. bis!” » 

PRTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Strutt, and Mr. Qrd, 

from six places, for Post Offiee Reform, and the Carrying 
out of Rowland Hill’s Plan.—By the Earl of Mareb, 
Mr. Cartwright, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. Acland, and Mr, W. 
Heathcote, and Sir J. Trollope, Lord Charles Manners, 
and Lord Alford, from a number of plaees, against the 
Canada Corn Bill.—By Lord Dalmeny, Captain Berkeley, 
Colovel Gore Langton, Colonel Rushbrooke, Dr. Bowring, 
General Johnson, Sir W. Clay, and Messrs, Hume, 
Ewart, Gisborne, Dunean, T. Duncombe, R. Yorke, 
Bowes, Tancrod, Marsland, Ord, and Hindley, froma 
great number of places, against, the Factories Bill; and 
by Lord Henniker, andj Mr. G. Baker, from Weymouth, 
and Suffolk, in favour of the Same—From Huddersfield, 
for further Limiting the Hours of Labour.——By Mr. Mar 
land, from Stockport, Bedford, etc., against the Turnpike 
Roads Bill.—By Messrs. Bowes, Brotherton, and Hume, 
from a great number of places, for the Total and lmme- 
diate Repeal ofthe Corn-laws—By. Messrs, Forster, and 
Trelawney, from Berwick-upon-Tweed, for Reforming the 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund.— By Viscount Bernard, and Mr. 
E. Tennent from Belfast, and Cork, against, and by Sit 
H. Barron, from Waterford, for, the, Repeal of the Legis 
lative Union.—By Captain Polhill, from Keswick, against 
the Turnpike Roads Bill—By Mr. Mants, from one 
Richard Gathorne Butt, for relief from Unjust Imprisoo- 
ment.By Sir D. Norreys, from Belfast, Limerick, and 
other places, for Amending the Irish Poor-law.—From 
Glastonbury, and Yeovil, against the Union of the Sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor.—-Fromthe Diocese of Cloghet, 
for Amending the Tithe Composition, and Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Acts.—From Radnor and Presteign, for the Repeal 
of the Income Tax.—From Thomas Lott, for Amending 
the Law of Debtor and Creditor.—From Shrewsbury, 
and East Retford, for Amending the Bankruptey Act. 
From Waterford, against the Irish Corporations Act-- 
From Skipton, and Durham, in favour of the Waste 
Lands Allotment Systemi=-From Roseneath, for settling 
the Scotch Question— From St, Leonard's Shorediteh, 
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inst the Metropolitan Buildings Bil.—From William 
Beeston, for Inquiry into the Army Accounts. —From 
Dublin Pawnbrokers, for Compensation.— From Burp- 
ham, for the Repeal of the Malt-tax.—-From Docking for 
rating the Owners of Small Tenements instead ef the 
Occupiers.—From Grand Jury of County of Donegal, for 
Inquiry into Conduct of Poor-law Com: 


Tur Gates or Somnautn.] Mr. W. 
D. Stanley said, that presuming that the 

tes of Somnauth were of no great use 
in India, and that they could not well be 
employed to adorn the temple to which 
they had originally belonged, he wished 
to know if the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had any objec- 
tions to their being brought home and 
deposited in the British Museum. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that knowing the 
interest which the hon. Gentleman had 
taken in the subject, he was not at all 
surprised at his anxiety to procure for the 
public these valuable relics. The hon. 
Gentleman would, however, understand 
that the people of India might have simi- 
lar notions to those which he himself pos- 
sessed, and might feel great pride and 
satisfaction at possessing the memorials in 
question. He would, however, give the 
hon. Member all the information which 
he himself possessed upon the subject of 
the gates. It was contained in an official 
letter of Lord Ellenborough’s, and although 
it was not usual to submit such documents 
to the House, he would read that part of 
it referring to the matter in hand. The 
right hon. Baronet then proceeded to read 
the letter. It stated that it was satisfac- 
tory that no other feeling than that of 
gratitude to the Government, for having 
restored the gates, prevailed among the 
inhabitants of Hindostan. No religious 
feelings had been excited by the removal, 
upon the part of the Mussulmen; but 
that, on the contrary, the general feeling 
was that a triumph had been achieved. 
The gates had not been carried further 
than Agra, owing to the advanced period 
of the season, and there they would re- 
main for the present. The right hon. 
Baronet continued: he hoped that the 
hon, Gentleman would permit the gates 
to remain where they are, and the more 
particularly inasmuch as they were re- 
garded with great interest and admiration 
by the people of Hindostan. 


Poox-Laws.] Mr. Borthwick wished 
to repeat the question which he had put 
about a fortnight ago, with reference to 
the Poor-laws—namely, whether Govern- 
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ment had determined as to the time at 
which the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, would 
be able to submit to the House those 
amendments which he intended to intro- 
duced into the Poor-law. 

Sir James Graham said, that in answer 
to the question of the hon. Gentleman, he 
must repeat the answer which he had 
given to a similar question upon a former 
occasion. It was his intention to bring 
in a bill for the amendment of the Poor- 
laws, but he was not prepared to say at 
what time he should be able to introduce 
it, nor could he give any information as to 
its provisions. 


Usine rue NaME OF THESOVEREIGN.] 
Mr. Blewitt rose pursuant to notice, to 
“call the attention of the House to the 
irregular manner in which certain royal de- 
clarations or messages relating to Ireland 
were lately communicated to this House 
by the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government, and to take 
the opinion of Mr. Speaker and the House 
thereon.” If a due observance of the 
rules and regulations of this House had 
any value in the estimation of hon. Mem- 
bers, they would not be disposed to find 
fault with him for bringing under their 
notice a very great irregularity on the part 
of the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government. He wished to call the serious 
attention of the House to the subject. 

The Speaker, interrupting the hon. 
Member, said, the. hon. Member had a 
right to put a question, but not to make 
a speech when there was no motion before 
the House. 

Mr. Blewitt: If he put a question 
he must first explain what he had 
to complain of, and he could not do 
that unless he was allowed to state the 
circumstances. [‘‘ Order, order,” and 
Laughter.| He was sure that he had 
given no offence to any hon. Members on 
either side of the House, therefore he did 
not think he had fair play. [Cries of 
“* Order.’ Well, then, he wished to 
know whether he were at liberty to ex- 
plain the subject upon which he wished 
to put his question. 

The Speaker : The hon. Member had 
undoubtedly a right to give such explana- 
tion as might make his question intelligi- 
ble to the House. 

Mr. Blewitt: On the 10th of May last, 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
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Regis, had put a question to the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, as to whether Government was 
aware that terrible excitement prevailed 
in Ireland, and whether they were pre- 
pared to take measures with a view to its 
suppression. The right hon. Baronet 
might have given to that question the 
species of answer which he was so fond of 
giving to Gentlemen on his side of the 
House. He might have given one of those 
replies which communicated nothing ; and 
which were so gratifying from their face- 
tiousness to hon. Members near the right 
hon. Baronet. Well, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, in answer to the question, mixed 
up with his reply the name of her Ma- 
jesty, in a manner in which he (Mr. 
Blewitt) considered the right hon. Baro- 
net was not entitled to use it by the -ules 
of the House; and he had the right hon. 
Baronet’s own authority for so stating. 
In a debate upon the Reform Bill, in the 
year 1831, the right hon. Baronet had 
alluded to a declaration of a noble 
Lord connected with the then Ministry, 
to the effect that the King approved of 
the bill then in the course of discussion. 
The right hon. Baronet said :— 


“He would ask why the name of the King 
should be introduced into this discussion? 
When a measure like this was introduced, to 
which it was to be presumed that the King’s 
consent had been given—when that fact was 
not called in question—was it necessary, day 
after day, to state, both in the House and 
through the public press, that the measure 
possessed the approbation of his Majesty? 
But he regretted that such a course had been 
pursued upon other grounds. He would not 
then discuss the merits of the main question, 
but it was a measure of great harshness 
towards incorporated bodies, who had often 
proved their loyalty, to call upon them to 
sacrifice the privileges which they possessed, 
and why—he would ask them—why needlessly 
hold out to these bodies the consideration 
that the King approved of the plan by which 
their privileges were to be abolished? Such 
conduct, he thought, showed that the Ministry 
shrunk from their proper share of the respon- 
sibility and odium of the measure. Such con- 
duct was neither proper nor decent.” 


If it was not decent then upon the part 
of the noble Lord alluded to, to endeavour 
to transfer to the Sovereign the odium 
and suspicion of disfranchisement, how 
much more unbecoming was it on the part 
of the right hon. Baronet to attempt to 
transfer to her Majesty the odium of the 
threats which he had uttered against the 
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Irish people. 
order.” 

The Speaker: The hon. Member must 
be aware that in making such observations 
he was himself quite out of order. 

Mr. Blewitt submitted to the Chair, 
He wished to ask the Speaker and the 
House whether the conduct of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, in mixing up un. 
necessarily and gratuitously the name of 
the Sovereign with his answer to a ques. 
tion put to him, was or was not irre. 
gular, and whether it was or was not con. 
sistent with the practice and usages of the 
House. 

The Speaker : The hon. Member himself 
was irregular in the course he had pursued, 
in referring to words spoken in debate on 
a former evening. If the hon. Member 
was of opinion that anything said by the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury was irregular, he ought to have 
taken exception to it at the time, and not 
allowed many days to elapse before call- 
ing the attention of the House to it. His 
opinion was, that there was nothing in. 
consistent with the practice of the House 
in using the name of the Sovereign in the 
manner in which the right hon. Baronet 
had used it. It was quite true that it 
would be highly out of order to use the 
name of the Sovereign in that House so 
as to endeavour to influence its decision, 
or that of any of its Members, upon any 
question under its consideration; but he 
apprehended that no expression which 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
could be supposed to bear such a con- 
struction. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he had merely 
stated that the late King had declared 
that he would maintain, with the utmost 
power of the Sovereign, the connection 
between the two countries. He had stated 
also, that her Majesty approved of, and 
would abide by that resolution ; but with 
respect to any special announcement upon 
the part of her Majesty he had never dared 
to make any. 

Lord John Russell said, that what the 
right hon, Baronet meant with respect to 
the royal declaration relative to the repeal 
of the union was, that the declaration of 
the Sovereign was made by the right hon, 
Baronet’s advice, because any personal 
act or declaration of the Sovereign ought 
not to be introduced into that place. 
With respect to the repeal of the Union, 
the subject was open to amendment or 
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question, like any other act of the Legis- 
ure. 

Msi Robert Peel had merely confirmed, 

on the part of her Majesty, by the advice 

of the Government, the declaration made 

by the former Sovereign. 

Mr. Morgan J. O’ Connell observed, that 
the declaration made by the late King was 
made in a perfectly constitutional shape, 
in answer to an address of the House, or 
by means of a message brought down to 
Parliament, and not in the shape in which 
the late announcement had been made— 
an announcement which, under all the 
circumstances of the case, coming from a 
Minister of the Crown in his place in Par- 
liament, he considered as being not merely 
irregular, but more than ordinarily so. 

Matter at an end. 


Canapa Corn-Law.] The Order of 
the Day for going into committee upon 
the Canada Corn Bill, having been read, 

Lord Stanley spoke to the following ef- 
fect:—Sir, under ordinary circumstances 
I should have requested the indulgence of 
the House in order to enable you at once 
to leave the Chair, and to permit me to 
make in Committee the statement with 
which it is my duty, on the part of the 
Government, to preface the resolutions 
which I shall eventually have to propose. 
But the motion of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton has 
given notice is one which, according to the 
rules of the House, cannot be submitted 
when the House has resolved itself into 
committee ; and J therefore deem it more 
satisfactory to the House, and more fair 
towards the right hon. Gentleman, that | 
should give him the opportunity of moving 
his amendment after he shall have heard 
my statement, rather than leave him to 
propose it without any previous explanation 
on our part as to our objects and intentions. 
And, Sir, I must confess that I am the 
more desirous of giving such an explana- 
tion, and have thought it desirable, to 
place on record the grounds and motives 
of the Government, more fully than is 
usual in a merely preliminary resolution, 
on account of the very general misappre- 
hensions which exist, and the gross misre- 
presentations which have been made with 
regard to the intent and scope of our 
measure — misapprehensions which have 
been probably increased by the sensitive 
condition of the agricultural interest at 
this moment, which have produced, and no 
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doubt may produce a very unfavourable 
impression, but which I will undertake to 
show are merely the consequence of mis-~ 
understanding. Sir, with respect to this 
matter, I charge noone with misrepresent- 
ation; but at least I am notin error in 
saying that on both sides of this House the 
objects of this measure have been much 
exaggerated ; that, on the one side, the 
most exaggerated expectations have been 
raised as to its probable benefit to the con- 
sumer—and that, on the other side, a most 
exaggerated apprehension as to its proba- 
ble effect on the agriculturist, has been 
widely and generally entertained. I am 
aware, Sir, of the difficulties I must en- 
counter in dispelling these fears. I am 
aware that the arguments I may use in 
addressing myself to the one side of the 
House will probably deprive me of some 
support from the other. Her Majesty’s 
Government are, in fact, open to a sort of 
cross fire, and I feel that there is hardly any 
argument which I can address to one party 
which will not deprive me of some sup- 
port from Members on the other side. But 
be this as it may, I am determined to 
avail myself of no considerations of tem- 
porary advantage. I shall use no trick to 
obtain support ; I shall employ no artifice 
to pervert the facts; I shall not seek to 
exaggerate ; on the contrary, it will be my 
object to diminish apprehension ; and, to 
prove my sincerity, I will at once frankly 
acknowledge, that if I did not feel myself 
bound by a sense of duty—if it were not 
for the implied promise which was last 
Session held out to the Legislature of Ca- 
nada—and for the obligation which rests 
on the Government to fulfil that promise 
to the best of its ability, I should consider 
the measure I mean to submit—in refer- 
ence to the immediate interests of this 
country—in reference to the interests of 
the consumer as well as of the producer— 
of such slight and trivial importance, that, 
knowing as I do the impolicy and inconve- 
nience of disturbing a great settlement, 
and knowing too well what are the sensi- 
tive feelings of the agriculturists at this 
particular time—if it were not that we are 
bound by faith and honour, I should have 
considered the measure I am about to sub- 
mit of such comparatively trivial import, 
that I would not have interfered with that 
interest by asking you to re-open the 
question of the Corn-law for the purpose 
of assenting to a bill of a scope so limited 
and so confined. [Cheers.] I hear hon. 
Gentlemen opposite cheering that avowal. 
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I know I am exposed to their sarcasms ; 
but I state again, and distinctly, that I do 
not seek to magnify the importance of this 
measure, and that my sole object is to 
place it in its true light—in a light in 
which it has not yet been placed before 
either the House or the country. I do not 
desire to conciliate for my proposal any 
support on the ground that it is an exten- 
sive measure, or that it is a great ad- 
vance in free-trade principles ; for it is no 
such thing. I do not put it forward as a 
means of admitting an almost unlimited 
supply of American corn upon conditions 
more favourable than at present ; for it will 
do no such thing. I shall not on the one 
side claim support, or on the other yield in 
silence to opposition, founded on any mis- 
take as to the real scope and object of my 
measure. I do not bring that measure 
forward as a measure of free-trade; 1 do 
not submit it to you asa bill for facilitating 
the admission of foreign corn; but I do 
bring the measure forward as a great boon 
to one of our most important colonies. I 
submit it to the House as a colonial and not 
as a fiscal question. If it was brought 
forward as a measure affecting either the 
fiscal or commercial interests of the coun- 
try, it would more properly be the duty of 
either my right hon, Friend at the head 
of the Government, or of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, to propose it to your notice. It is 
because the measure is purely a colonial 
measure, that, as the Colonial Minister of 
the day, J now ask the House to grant to 
Canada a boon, which though insignificant 
to you to concede, it will be important to 
them to receive—a boon which they have 
solicited for at least five-and-twenty years 
a boon to which they attach the greatest 
importance—which you can grant without 
sacrifice of your own domestic interests, 
and which her Majesty’s Government have 
on their part pledged themselves to grant 
in the event of certain conditions being 
complied with on the part of Canada, 
which conditions she gratefully accepted 
and has faithfully fulfilled. Sir, that is 
the sum and substance of the measure I 
am about to submit. It is a measure 
apart from the Corn-law—apart from any 
question of free-trade. It lies in a narrow 
compass ; but although it does so, believe 
me, if it be a measure of pecuniary insigni- 
ficance to you, believe me that your re- 
fusal to adopt it in its effects on the feel- 
ings of the people of Canada, and through 
them on the interests of that country the 
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measure is not insignificant. Sir, the 
measure I propose has for its object to give 
an encouragement to the agriculture of 
Canada, by admitting wheat the produce 
of Canada, grown as well as ground jn 
Canada, into consumption in this country 
on more favourable terms than at present 
without varying, in any material degree, 
the effect of the existing law with regard 
to the produce of the United States, | 
propose to reduce the duty on Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour ; I also propose tq 
substitute, on American wheat passing 
through Canada, the fixed duty of 4s, per 
quarter for the present varying duty of 
from 1s. to 5s. per quarter, I do not pro. 
pose any alteration whatever in the dis. 
tinction at present drawn between wheat 
and wheat flour the produce of a foreign 
country. I do not propose to admit Ame. 
rican wheat on terms different from those 
on which it is now admitted ; but what I 
propose is, to admit American wheat 
ground into flour in Canada at a duty of 
4s. instead of the present varying duty, 
and that is the sole effect of the measure, 
as far as Ameriean wheat is concerned, 
Now, Sir, as an hon. Gentleman has 
particularly directed my attention to the 
state of the law as regards the import. 
ation of wheat and wheat flour from the 
colonies, and as I know that misap- 

rebensions prevail on this point, per. 

ps the House will permit me to state 
how the case now stands, how it has stood, 
and how it has been practically acted on 
since the year 1828, farther than which 
period I think it will be unnecessary for 
me to go back. Up to last year, wheat 
was allowed to be imported from Canada at 
a fluctuating duty varying from 5s. to 6d. 
per quarter; by the law of last year it is 
admitted at a duty sliding from 1s. to 5s, 
per quarter, according to the state of 
the British market. Flour has been im- 
ported from Canada at all times, liable to 
bear a proportionate amount of duty ac- 
cording to the rate of duty levied on wheat. 
On the import of foreign wheat into Canada 
no duty has been imposed to the present 
time. From every part of Europe and 
from the United States wheat has been 
admitted into Canada perfectly and en- 
tirely free from duty, and that wheat so 
imported and manufactured into flour in 
Canada, has ever been considered, if ex- 
ported to this country, to enjoy all the 
privileges attaching to colonial produce. 
Now this is no new regulation ; no new 
rule regarding United States or Canadian 
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wheat alone; it is a general principle 
which has been acted on, with regard to 
manufactared goods, from time immemo- 


rial in the Customs of this country, namely, ' 
that manufactured goods, no matter whence. 


theraw material might come, should be re- 
garded as the produce of the country in 
which the manufacture takes place. This 
question, indeed, was brought under dis- 
cussion at an early period of our fiscal his- 
tory, ina case which is not a little curious 
as showing the extent to which the prin- 
ciple is carried, In the 18th of George 
3rd.—the year 1788— a question was 
argued in the Exchequer Chamber, as to 
what should be the duty on ostrich fea~ 
thers dressed in France, the said ostrich 
feathers being claimed as French produce. 
Now it wus clear—it needed no certificate 
to prove it—that ostrich feathers were 
not a French production ; but these fea- 
thers having been dressed in France, it was 
argued that they were a French manufac- 
ture, and the point having been discussed 
in the Exchequer Chamber, it was deter- 
mined by the judges that the ostrich fea- 
thers so dressed in France were entitled 
to come in and to be charged duty as 
French goods. I mention this as a curious 
case bearing strongly upon this subject. In 


the year following, an act~the 19th Geo. 


3rd.—was passed upon the subject. What 
did that act do? Did it deny the prin- 
ciple? By no means. It provided that 
the principle should hold perfectly good 
except with respect to the produce of Asia, 
Africa, and America ; and with this pretty 
large exception, this act continued in op- 
eration until it was repealed by the 3rd of 
George 4th, and 6th of George 4th. But, 
under the 6th of George 4th, this broad 
principle was laid down, “ All manufac. 
tured goods shall be deemed to be the pro- 
duce of the country in which they are 
manufactured.” A broader principle it 
would be almost impossible to lay down, 
and this was the principle established un- 
der that act. But it will, no doubt, be 
questioned that this principle applies to 
corn ? Now, on that point, we have cer- 
tainly no judicial decision, because the 
question was never raised so as to be 
brought under judicial consideration ; but 
in 1830, after the act of 1828 was passed, 
by which, for the first time, Canadian flour 
was admitted into this country, the ques- 
tion was raised by the Comptroller of the 
Customs at Liverpool, who, having some 
doubts as to whether United States wheat 
ground in Canada could be admitted as 
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colonial produce, referred the question to 
the solicitor of the Customs, who gave an 
unhesitating opinion— 

“That flour made in Canada from wheat, 
the produce of the United States, was to be 
deemed the produce of Canada, and was en- 
titled to enter this country as the produce of 
a colony, upon the production of the inspec- 
tor’s certificate applying to colonial produce, 
and required by the Act of Parliament.” 


This was the opinion given by the soli- 
citor of the Customs on a question raised 
by a collector and comptroller of Customs, 
who asked for a legal authority upon which 
to act. This is the single case in which the 
point has ever been raised; and J must 
next remark, that, to whatever question 
the law may be open, be the interpretation 
right or wrong, in the first place, the prac- 
tice has been without exception to admit 
United States grown corn, coming from 
and manufactured in Canada, as Canadian 
produce—that has been the uniform and 
unvarying interpretation and practice of 
the law—and, in the next place, be that 
law right or be it wrong, this bill does not 
touch that question—this bill does not re- 
fer to that question, and it leaves the law 
precisely as it now stands. This, then, being 
the case, and the sole object we have in 
view being the substitution of a permanent 
fixed duty on American wheat. [Cheers.] 
I understand that cheer, and I shall come 
presently to the meaning which it conveys 
—I say that the object of this bill is the 
substitution of a permanent fixed duty on 
American wheat imported through the 
province of Canada, at the rate of 4s. a 
quarter, for a duty on such wheat varying 
from 6d. it was formerly, 1s. it is now, to 
5s. per quarter. I say, Sir, that that is 
the sole alteration I propose; and such 
being the only alteration, 1 think that her 
Majesty’s Government has cause to com- 
plain of the misrepresentations which have 
been sedulously disseminated amongst the 
farmers as to the introduction of United 
States corn, *‘ which,” say some hon. Mem- 
bers, *‘ the Government are seeking to 
bring in by a back door, not daring to 
open the front.” Now, Sir, let me here 
say, once for all, that neither in this bill 
nor in any other bill with which Iam con- 
nected, nor with which my colleagues are 
connected, will her Majesty’s Government 
seek to introduce furtively or by stealth 
that which they dare not introduce 
broadly, plainly, and openly. This “ back 
door,” as you are pleased to call it, 
has been open for a space of not less than 
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fifteen years, that is to say, if by the 
“back door being open” you mean that 
United States corn can be admitted into 
Canada duty free, and as flour ground 
in Canada can obtain admission into the 
ports of England. . From 1828 to 1843, 
that door has been open — through that 
door a considerable portion of American 
grain has been admitted, and instead of 
opening that door wider, our proposition 
is now to take a toll of 3s. upon every 
quarter of corn that must pass it. And 
then we are told—I hear it at county 
meetings—that we are doing an injury to 
the agricultural interest. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Rutland presented this evening a 
petition, praying that there might be no 
diminution of agricultural protection ; 
and Gentlemen talk, and farmers are told, 
that they have grievous reason to complain 
of her Majesty’s Government, for seeking 
to introduce United States’ wheat into 
Canada at a duty of 3s., forgetting, of 
course, to put the counterpart, that up to 
this very moment, there is no duty at all, 
and that, instead of paying 3s., United 
States wheat enters Canada duty free. 
Again, I know it has been stated at seve- 
ral meetings, that we are about to inflict, 
by this measure, a grievous injury on the 
milling interest of this country—that we 
are going to introduce United States 
wheat in the shape of flour whilst we re- 
ject it in its unmanufactured condition. 
My answer to this is, that we make no 
alteration whatever in the present state of 
the law. Reject this law altogether, and 
the milling interest will be in precisely the 
same condition as if you passed it. You 
afford the milling interest no protection 
whatever by its rejection, because, even 
now, flour from Canada, ground from 
wheat of the United States, is imported 
at the colonial rate of duty. This bill, 
therefore, as to the agricultural interest, 
or as to the milling interest, can produce 
no effect whatever if the fixed duty we 
propose be only equivaleat to the existing 
rate. I shall now endeavour to prove that 
it isso. The present rate of duty—and 
for the convenience of the House I will 
refer throughout to the duty on quarters 
of wheat, without reference to the barrel 
of flour, and assuming that the due pro- 
portion is maintained between wheat and 
flour—the present rate of duty on United 
States wheat is precisely the same as on 
colonial wheat. [Mr. Roebuck: ‘ Do 
you mean wheat or flour?’”] I mean 
that, by the law, as it at present stands, 





wheat imported from the United States 
into Canada, cannot be imported here ex. 
cept as flour, nor will it be imported jp 
any other way by the law we propoge, 
As flour—as manufactured produce—it 
will be admitted at the new rate of duty. 
which, as I said before, we consider equi- 
valent to the old rates. The present duty 
levied on flour in this country, varies from 
5s. per quarter, when the price is below 
55s., to ls. per quarter, when the Price 
rises as high as 58s. Up to 55s., there ig 
a duty of 5s. per quarter. By the mea. 
sure which I propose there will be levied, 
at all times, and under all circumstances— 
[Cheers.]—hon. Gentleman may have the 
advantage of another cheer, if they please, 
at the idea of a fixed duty—by the mea. 
sure which I propose, there will be levied, 
at all times and under all circumstances, 
a fixed duty on wheat imported through 
Canada of 4s, per quarter, whether the 
price be 40s. or 60s., instead of a duty 
which at present amounts to 5s. up to 55s, 
and thence falls to 1s. as the price rises to 
58s. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen may say, 
that a reduction of even ls. per quarter, 
that is to say, from 5s. to 4s., in the duty, 
is, in the present state of agriculture, a 
matter of considerable importance; but 
let it be observed, as appears, indeed, from 
a paper laid on the Table of the House, 
upon the motion of the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent, that during the last 
five years, the ‘average amount of duty 
levied on colonial corn has not reached 4s. 
In one year, the average was 4s., but in 
another year it was only 6d.; and the 
average amount of duty for the whole 
period has been 2s. ld. upon American 
wheat imported through Canada in the 
shape of flour ; for which, by this bill, I 
propose to substitute a duty of 4s., what. 
ever the price of the market may be. And 
let the House observe this, that the present 
duty is chargeable only on the fine flour 
imported, and only when brought into 
home consumption in this country ; whereas 
three-fourths of the duty proposed to be 
levied, is to be levied on the whole bulk 
of wheat imported into Canada, which may 
not be brought into consumption for six, 
eight, ten, or twelve months, accurding to 
the state of the market ; and we impose 
this duty upon the whole amount, includ- 
ing seconds, inferior flour, and the refuse. 
I do think, that 4s., to be so levied, is a 
fair, just, and ample equivalent for the 
existing duty. [Sir C. Napier: “ It is 
more than ample.”] The hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman says, it is more than an ample 
duty; but let him recollect that at the 

nt moment a duty of 5s. attaches in- 
variably till the price of wheat is 55s. I 
know by what objection I shall immedi- 
ately be met here. I have anticipated it 
in the cheer I have already heard from the 
other side of the House, when the subject 
of a fixed duty was mentioned. “ After 
all,” it will be said, ‘‘ you are coming down 
toa fixed duty of 4s. upon wheat.” I beg 
to say I am not coming down to any such 
thing. I am coming down to no fixed duty 
of 4s. on wheat. I should have been glad to 
know how the noble Lord opposite, who 
proposed a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on 
wheat, would have dealt with this particu- 
lar article, and whether he would have 
subjected to an 8s. duty wheat, the pro- 
duce of foreign countries, imported through 
our own colonies, and there undergoing 
the process of manufacture. Unfortu- 
nately, the noble Lord had not the oppor- 
tunity of submitting his plan in detail to 
the consideration of the House; his pro- 
ject was cut off in the bud; but I should 
like to know how he would have dealt with 
that question. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that whatever may be the advan- 
tage of the sliding-scale over a fixed duty, 
setting other objections apart, the fixed 
duty has the merit of simplicity ; and if I 
could adopt that which, under all circum- 
stances, and under all seasons, and with 
reference to all countries, should strike a 
fair average of duty, of course, I should 
prefer, as any man of sense would—I don’t 
think there would be any difference of 
opinion on any side of the House—I should 
prefer the simplicity of a fixed duty to the 
complication inseparable from a. sliding- 
scale. Let the noble Lord or any person 
propose a sliding-scale, the extreme point 
of which shall be 8s. on one side, and 12s. 
on the other, and I tell the House very 
frankly, that rather than take a sliding- 
scale, the extreme of whose protection 
should be 8s. the minimum, and 12s. the 
maximum, and for that variation rendering 
necessary the complicated machinery of the 
averages, I would infinitely prefer the ave- 
rage between these two amounts, and take 
the fixed duty of 10s. rather than the fluc- 
tuating dutv. The advantage of a sliding- 
scale arises from the extent of range which 
tt must cover; you can take no amount 
which shall fairly represent an average of a 
duty ranging from 20s. to 1s. If the scale 
vibrate only for 3s. or 4s., you may dis- 
Pense with the unnecessary complication 
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“of the sliding-scale and collecting averages, 
but if you have a scale with a protective 
duty of 20s. at one end, and a compara. 
tively free admission at ls. at the other, 
proportioning the protection to the varying 
exigencies of the case, no average can be 
struck, ‘Therefore, I say, it is perfectly 
consistent in me if the duty is to vary from 
ls. to 4s., to say I prefer a fixed duty, 
whatever it may be, between those limits, 
and at the same time to reject it when the 
minimum and maximum duties are so 
widely different as to promote at one time 
comparatively free importation, and at 
another, amounting to an almost prohi- 
bitory duty. I prefer the sliding-scale in 
such circumstances, because you can have 
no fair average of the protection required. 
But, again, suppose a distinction is to be 
drawn in favour of Canadian wheat—that 
Canadian wheat imported into this country 
is to be subjected to no duty, or only a 
nominal duty, and American wheat to a 
protecting duty, 1 want to know, if the 
duty is to be levied in Canada, in what 
manner it is even possible to have a sliding 
scale from 4s, down to 1s.? In what man- 
ner will you on the Canadian frontier fix 
the sliding-scale, and declare the averages 
with reference to the price in this country ? 
If you are to draw the distinction between 
Canadian and American wheat, you must 
levy the duty on the Canadian frontier, 
and not in this country. If you are to 
levy the duty on the Canadian frontier, 
and not in this country, then the sliding- 
scale is impracticable. The sliding-scale 
is too inapplicable to a duty only varying 
2s. or 3s., and without departing in any 
degree from the principle of protection as 
applied to the agricultural interest in this 
country, you have no resource but a fixed 
duty between the very narrow limits to 
which your scale would fluctuate to one 
side or another. I have answered this ar- 
gument to the best of my ability ; but I 
confess I do not lay much stress on it as 
an argument. It may do very well to 
excite a Parliamentary cheer, or to raise a 
taunt of personal inconsistency ; but against 
the measure, as I propose it, it is no argu- 
ment at all; and I have shown that it is 
not an argument, that, on the ground of 
inconsistency, can fairly be urged against 
those who support a sliding-scale. I now 
come toa more important point ; that is, 
can the duty in Canada be levied? Be the 
duty what it may, it would be levied in 
the Custom-house in this country; and I 





am ready to admit, that if any reasonable 
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apprehension can be entertained thiat the 
duty cannot be levied in Canada, it would 
be a strong argumett against the nteasure 
which I propose. Never was there a more 
chimerical apprehension entertained than 
that wheat will be stiuggled into Canada 
to escape a duty of 3s. per quarter. I will 
prove it to you from circunistances, from 
probability, from practice. Hon. Gentle- 
meti are very much in the habit of saying 
that the boundary between Canaila and 
the United States is for a long distance a 
mere river, that there is no difficulty in 
passing it, and that you might easily throw 
a biscuit across it; but what is the real 
State of the case? I put Lower Canada 
out of the question altogether, because it 
produces little of no wheat ; certainly very 
far short of what is required for its own 
consumption. The whole of the wheat of 
which the Canadas have any surplus, of 
their own produce, is grown in Upper 
Canada. A_ large portion of that which 
comes into this country is not the produce 
of Canada at all, but of the United States, 
the great states of the west — Illindis, 
Ohio, and Indiana. From the point at 
which the St. Lawrence becomes the 
boundary between Canada ahd the United 
States to Kingston, the distatice is seventy 
or eighty miles, up a very rapid and broken 
river. 

Mr. Roebuck: There is not a single ra- 
pid from Prescott to Kingston. 1! know 
the place well. I have gone up the river 
in a canoe hundreds of times. 

Lord Stanley: Be it so; but that is not 
the district in which the wheat is produc- 
ed. Above Kingston comes Lake Ontario, 
about 150 miles long ; it is united by the 
Niagara River to Lake Erie, a lake 200 
miles in length, both of these lakes vary- 
ing from sixty to seventy miles in breadth. 
There is, therefore, a distance of from 350 
to 400 miles, connected only by a river for ; 
the space of twenty miles, that river in-| 
cluding the rapids above, and the Whirl-| 
pools below, the falls of Niagara being, 
perfectly impracticable. The wheat-grow- 
ing districts are, in the first place, the Ca-. 
nadian districts on the north of Lake Erie, 
and the great American districts to the 
south-west. These are the districts— 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, from which 
corn is brought to Cleveland, the principal 
shipping port of Ohio, and thence the 
trade is carried on partly in steamers, but 
principally in large schooners built for car- 
rying cargoes of this nature; passing 
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sion 6f British locks into Lake Otitatio, 
and therice to Montreal, whettve shipments 
aré made to this country: There is g 
distance of above five hundred tiles be. 
tweet the ports of shipment. ‘The tiorth 
side of Lake Erie is cultivated to a certain 
extent, and giows Canadian corn; the 
south side is cultivated by thie Atierivaiy, 
The schoonets engaged in thie trade are all 
perfectly well ktiown —they eatry on 
tlieir operations a8 a ‘regular systematic 
trade—theit owners ate all known; the 
north coast, on the Canadian side; is sin. 
gularly destitute of harbours; the lakes 
they have to cross are about four times as 
tide as the Straits of Dover; if it ‘were 
attempted to rtin a cargo of wheat, aiid 
land it on the Canadian side for the pur. 
pose of saving 3s. per quarter duty, the 
mere expense of landing and conveying it 
again to a wharf, atid transhipping it, 
would very materially exceed the duty 
which it was the object of this hot vety 
wise smuggler to evade. I would ask 
any of my hon. Friends the Members fot 
Kent and Sussex—did you ever hear of 
French wheat being smuggled and landed 
on your shores ? No—and why not? Be- 
cause, first, although the duty is much 
higher, the risk more than counterbalances 
it; and, next, for this very good reason, 
which equally applies to Canada as to 
Kent and Sussex— that the shore to which 
the smuggler must come is occupied by 
persons whose direct and immediate pur- 
pose it is to prevent the possibility of 
smuggling that particular article. It is 
quite true, that it is in some eases easy 
enough to smuggle from Canada to the 
United States, and from the United States 
to Canada—it is easy for fugitives from 
justice—it is easy for deserters from the 
service—it is easy to carry over a pound of 
tea or silk in a canoe—but to carry over a 
quarter of wheat at great risk, and where 
there are nd harbours and few roads, to 
re-ship and tranship it, for the purpose of 
evading a 3s. duty, is the most chimerical 
apprehension ever entertained. Does prac- 
tice bear us out in this view ? From 182 
to 1831 there was imposed a duty of, not 
3s. but 8s. a quarter on United States 
wheat imported into Canada. 1 have not 
been able to ascertain the precise amount 
of duty which was collected ; it is fticlided 
in the gerieral revenue of the ‘colony + bat 
in the Blue Books of the colony, although 
they are not altogether to be depended 
upon for accuracy as official returns, 1 find 
that in every year a certain snioatit of 
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American wheat was imported and brought 
to charge ; and in no one year from 1825 
to 1831, while 8s. per quarter was charged, 
was there any allegation from any quarter 
whatever that a single bushel of wheat had 
been smuggled into Canada or had evaded 
the duty. Here, at least, is negative 
proof—no such allegation was ever made. 
But perhaps hon. Gentlemen may say they 
will smuggle flour into this country ; why 
don’t they smuggle flour now? 1 will tell 
you why. The duty is sufficiently high to 
tempt them ; but it is with flour as it is 
with respect to corn—the interest of the 
whole population is against the smuggler 
of flour, and in favour of collecting the 
duty. Let the House recollect that the 
duty on American flour imported into this 
country is 20s. per angen, on Canadian 
flour it is 5s. Under the existing law, 
therefore, the temptation to smuggle flour 
into Canada, for the purpose of having it 
introduced as Caiglien flour into this 
country, amounts to 15s. per quarter, or 
300 per cent. on the duty ; and yet to this 
hour I never heard the allegation made 
that one single barrel of flour had been 
smuggled into Canada; nor do I believe 
that a single barrel has ever been introduc- 
ed without a bona fide certificate. On 
the practice, therefore, of six years, during 
which an 8s. duty was levied on the clear 
interest of all parties on the spot to pre- 
vent smuggling—on the physical impedi- 
ments standing in the way—in the absence 
of any allegation that it has ever existed 
—on all these grounds, I say, no apprehen- 
sion of smuggling need be entertained. 
This was the view taken before the 8s. 
duty was enacted both by Lord Dalhousie 
in Canada, and Lords Liverpool and 
Bathurst in this country, when it was 
said we should be inundated with Ameri- 
can wheat and flour; and when that duty 
was taken off in 1831, as part of the Cus- 
toms’ regulations of the year by Mr. Pou- 
lett Thomson, not a single allegation was 
made that it had been evaded. I have en- 
deavoured to deal with this question with 
reference to the apprehensions which have 
been entertained as to the importation of 
American wheat under the name of Cana- 
dian wheat: with the permission of the 
House I will now consider the question as 
it affects the importation, at a reduced 
rate of duty, of bond fide Canadian pro- 
duce—the growth as well as the manufac- 
ture of Canada; and here I say distinctly, 
that it is: ar wish to give encouragement 
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Canada; that as a Government we are 
pledged to do so, and that we may safely 
do it without detriment to any interest in 
this country. This is an object which 
Canada has had at heart for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years ; and I have in 
my hand a succession of despatches from 
governors, and memorials from boards of 
trade and from both branches of the Legis- 
lature, from the year 1821 to the present 
time, all urging the propriety of acceding 
to their prayer in this respect. If there 
be one subject of legislation upon which 
Canada from one end to the other has been 
and is unanimous, it is inurging that, in 
order to enable them to consume more 
largely the manufactures of this country, 
you will treat them as part of the parent 
state and admit on easy terms the bond fide 
produce of their agriculture. I say you 
may safely grant this boon. I know not 
whether I ought to argue on a question of 
this kind, because if the boon ought to be 
granted, | am satisfied there is suflicient 
public spirit in the country not to weigh 
too nicely the possible disadvantage to our 
own interests ; but, I say, you may safely 
grant it without any injury to agricultural 
interests—without any reduction in the 
existing price of agricultural produce. 
Let the House recollect, that hitherto the 
import of American wheat into Canada has 
been wholly free; and what quantity has 
been imported into this country? In the 
course of the last thirteen years, from 1830 
to 1843, the amount of wheat and wheat 
flour imported into this country from Ca- 
nada, including what was imported from 
the United States, was only 1,153,968 
quarters. That is to say, somewhere about 
90,000 quarters of wheat is the whole 
amount, which, upon an average of thirteen 
years, Canada has been able annually to 
export to this country; not, be it remem- 
bered, from her surplus produce only, but 
that being absolutely the whole of her sur- 
plus produce, supported and backed up by 
all that she could import from the United 
States free of duty. And this brings me 
to the question, at what rate can this Ca- 
nadian corn be imported and brought into 
consumption here? This is not an unim- 
portant point to keep in view, in the dis- 
cussion of any measure having for its ob- 
ject to give greater facilities to the trader. 
Now I find that, of the 1,153,968 quarters, 
there were imported at and above 67s. 
387,389 quarters ; at and above 55s., and 
under 67s, 566,748 quarters ; making in 
the whole above 950,000 quarters, out of 
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1,153,000, imported and brought into con- 
sumption here, when the price in this 
country exceeded 55s. a quarter. At lower 
prices than these, about 93,000 quarters 
were imported when the prices ranged 
from 50s. to 55s., and the whole amount 
brought into consumption, when the prices 
were under 50s., scarcely exceeded 106,000 
quarters during the whole thirteen years’ 
importation.* But this is not all. I will 
go further, and will show you how, and 
when, and under what circumstances the 
importation took place when wheat was 
below 50s. in price. I have not the re- 
turns as to flour ; but I have a return as 
to wheat, and I find this result:—There 
were three years, and three years only, in 
which wheat was brought into consumption 
from Canada, at a rate of price below 50s. 
in this country ; and those were the three 
years—1834, 1835, and 1836. Now, I 
beg attention to these facts. 1831 and 1832 
were years of very high prices, and accord- 
ingly wheat from Canada, imported and 
brought into consumption, was, in the first 
year, 110,000 quarters, and in the next 





* The following Table was referred to by the 
noble Lord. 
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year, 164,000 quarters. The next year, 
1833, was a year in which the price varied 
from 49s. 10d. to 55s.; and in that year 
the import fell from 164,000 to 61,50} 
quarters. The three next years were years 
of constantly falling prices. In the first 
year prices fell to 41s. 10d. ; in the next, 
to 36s. 10d.; and at the commencement 
of the third year prices for a considerable 
period averaged 36s. 8d. Now, in these 
years, so hopeless did the Canadian mer. 
chants consider the prospect, that, by re. 
ferring to the returns moved for by the 
hon. Member for Bristol, and now upon 
the Table of the House, you will see that 
not a single quarter of wheat was imported 
from Canada in the years 1835, 1836, and 
1837; and that the merchants who had 
brought large stocks into this country upon 
the faith of the high prices of 1831 and 
1832, and who held back in 1833 in the 
expectation that they would yet be able to 
realise a profit by prices rallying, were 
obliged, at last, in 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
to bring their stocks into the market at a 
very considerable loss, and the wheat sold 
under these circumstances constituted the 
whole of the Canadian wheat ever brought 
in any year into the British market at 
prices below 50s. per quarter. This, then, 
at least, is satisfactory evidence—in the 
first place, that no great importation of 
Canadian corn is to be apprehended when 
the average prices in this country are low; 
and next, it is satisfactory proof that Ca- 
nadian wheat cannot be profitably intro- 
duced and sold here unless prices range at 
least from 50s. to 56s., nor, probably, un- 
less they are higher even than the latter 
average. And mind, these prices were 
under a system of free importation from 
the United States. When there is a duty 
of 3s. per quarter on the importation of 
that corn into Canada, will it not neces- 
sarily follow that prices at Montreal must 
rise? [Lord Howick: ‘« Hear.”] The noble 
Lord cheers me, and I understand his 
cheer ; but let me remind him, that I do 
not seek by this measure to establish any 
system of unlimited free-trade. Sir, I do 
not bring this measure forward as a mea 
sure of free-trade, and I give the noble 
Lord the benefit of that admission. With 
his notions respecting unlimited free-trade, 
he has quite a right to resist my motion. 
If he desires to sweep away all distinc- 
tions—if he wishes to deprive the colonies 
and the agriculturists of the mother coun- 
7 of all protection—if he wishes to pat 
all nations on a perfect equality with re- 
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to the introduction of corn—he is 
quite justified in opposing my motion, He 
is justified in doing so, because, as I repeat, 
this motion is not a motion for free-trade ; 
it is not founded upon that principle—it is 
founded upon quite a different principle— 
it is founded, 1 tell the noble Lord, upon 
the principle of giving encouragement 
to the agricultural industry, and to the 
produce of our colonies, leaving the pro- 
tection of our native agriculture, as re- 
spects the United States of America, as 
nearly as possible in the same condition in 
which we find it, neither increasing nor 
attempting to reduce it. I stated at the 
outset, and I will again repeat it, that it 
is asa measure of encouragement to our 
colonies, and of undiminished protection to 
the home grower, and not as a measure 
founded on the principles of free-trade, 
that this measure has been brought forward 
by her Majesty’s Ministers. Now, Sir, I 
laid upon the Table of the House, in the 
course of the present Session, a number of 
calculations, with which, however, I will 
not fatigue the House, because I do not 
rest any part of my case upon them. They 
are calculations which proceeded from the 
committee of the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada, and which were laid before the 
assembly of that province. They were not 
received by the Government, nor laid upon 
the Table until after the announcement of 
this measure ; but, however favourable for 
my purpose, I do not quote them as part 
of my case, because, whilst I do not in any 
way discredit their accuracy, the measure 
Iam about to propose is wholly indepen- 
dent of such calculations, and they were 
indeed laid before Parliament simply be- 
cause her Majesty’s Government would 
not allow it to be said, ** You have in- 
formation from Canada which you promised 
to lay upon the Table, and which you now 
withhold, because you think it does not 
bear out your views.” But, Sir, I will 
call attention to a document laid upon the 
Table with reference to the current prices 
at Montreal and Quebec at the present 
time. This return is certainly not as full 
as we might desire, for this very good rea- 
son, that there are no accurate returns, no 
law being in force in Canada to regulate 
the taking of the averages. But, incom- 
plete as it may be, you will still be able to 
derive considerable information from the 
return to which I am referring. You will 
find, on the authority of the persons best 
able to give you information, that the 
prices at Montreal and at Quebec, under 
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no circumstances, fall below 40s. a quarter. 
They generally range at from 45s. to 50s. 
the quarter; and by making inquiry of 
any merchant, you will find that the lowest 
amount at which the importation from 
Quebec, independent of any profit, can be 
made, is 12s. 6d., 13s. 6d. or 14s. a quar- 
ter, which charge must of course be added 
to the price of 45s. to 50s. a quarter, be- 
fore you can introduce in average years 
any Canadian wheat into the home mar- 
ket. I have several returns from merchants 
in support of these calculations, but I will 
not trouble the House with any of these 
statements, as they might be supposed to 
proceed from parties whose interests might 
bias their judgment ; but I have a state- 
ment here which is not open to any objec- 
tion of that kind ; it is taken from a Boston 
paper, the Boston Courier, where it is 
published in the shape of an extract from 
the communication of a correspondent of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, and who 
says fairly enough :— 

“The object of the British Ministry is evi- 
dent on the face of the measure. It is to pro- 
mote the emigration of British farmers to Ca- 
nada, where as good wheat lands exist as in 
any part of the world; to give protection to 
the Canadian millers ; to provide employment 
for the British shipping connected with Ca- 
nada, recently deprived, by their imperial ta- 
riff, of the lumber trade, and, in times of 
scarcity in bread stuffs in England, to give 
their own subjects a pre-eminent advantage 
over foreigners in operating ‘under a fixed 
duty, whilst others have the hazard ofa sliding- 
scale of duties.” 


The correspondent then goes into very 
minute calculations, by which he arrives at 
the conclusion, that in the present state of, 
or without a considerable rise of price in, 
the British market, the Canadian merchant 
cannot afford to go to Ohio as a purchaser 
of corn, with a view to take any advantage 
of the facility which this law will give him 
of importing United States corn through 
Canada into this country. This corre- 
spondeunt also refers, in a striking and con- 
vincing manner, to the expenses of ship- 
ment and tran sit from Montreal to this 
country, placing the expense of such ship- 
ment at a dollar and a half the barrel of 
flour, that is to say, at about 6s. 2d., or 
Gs. 3d., making, as nearly as possible, the 
amount per quarter at which I have already 
calculated the shipping expenses. He con- 
cludes by saying :— 

“ A sale of flour, therefore, in England at 
30s. per barrel, would only leave the Montreal 
shipper, as a profit, the current difference in 
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exchange between Montreal and London, say 
7 per cent. on 5 dols. 19 cents, which would 
be 35 cents a barrel profit. Any person hav- 
ing experience in the trade will readily admit, 
that 35 cents margin is not sufficient where 
flour is up to 30s. per barrel—it will not cover 
the hazard of a decline in the present appear- 
ance of the English market.” 


Now I do not wish to weary the House 
by going over these minute calculations, 
nor, indeed, is it necessary that I should 
do so at present, though I may be com- 
pelled to return to them at some future 
occasion. But what is material for us to 
consider, and what I beg to impress on the 
House is, that though this may not be a 
measure of free-trade—immaterial as you 
may consider it—immaterial as I consider 
it—to the consumer in this country—and 
insignificant as I think it must be admitted 
to be when it is considered as a measure 
affecting the British agriculturists, yet, 
the introduction of Canadian corn at a 1s, 
duty, while not encouraging nor fostering 
any more than the present law, the impor- 
tation of wheat from the United States, 
will be, to all intents and purposes, in its 
practical effects and moral results, a mea- 
sure of inestimable value to Canada, and 
if to Canada, to the empire at large. Sir, 
this measure is an object for which Canada 
has long contended and anxiously hoped. 
This is not the first time the proposition 
has been submitted to Parliament ; this is 
not the first time I have expressed my 
opinion on the subject. In the course of 
last Session the question was brought before 
the House in a tangible and definite shape. 
In the course of the discussion on the Corn 
Bill then under consideration, the hon. 
Member for Limerick proposed to permit 
the introduction of wheat, the produce of 
British possessions in North America, or 
elsewhere out of Europe, at a fixed duty 
of 1s. per quarter. I objected to that 
amendment, but I stated only one single 
objection to it. In the face of the House 
and the country I stated, as my only 
ground of objection to the adoption of the 
proposal, that, by consenting to it, we 
‘should clearly be importing free of duty, 
not Canadian, but American wheat, and 
that I was not prepared to introduce Ame- 
rican wheat free of duty, though prepared 
to give encouragement and support to the 
agriculture of Canada. But perhaps I may 
be excused if I cite my own expressions 
on the subject. I quote from “ Han- 
sard’s Debates,” and this is the language 
I then used :— 
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“ Tt was not just to call upon them, under 
the plausible argument of giving encourage. 
ment to Canadian agriculture, to relieve from 
the bnrthen of duty all the corn and flour which 
passed from America through Canada, taking, 
at the same time, no means to prevent our. 
selves from being inundated with American 
corn. This was the ground on which he, for one 
could not concur with the motion of the hon, 
Gentleman, If there were any alteration of 
the law which regulated the importation of 
wheat into Canada—if there were such a res. 
triction on wheat going into Canada as would 
free this country from competition with Ame. 
rican corn, under the name of Canadian corn 
—then the Canadians would be entitled toa 
greater relief.”* 

That is the language which I, as a 
Minister of the Crown—as a Minister 
charged with colonial affairs, used as the 
main ground for resisting the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s motion. A number of the friends 
of the agricultural interest were present 
in the House at the time, and no objection 
was taken to the grounds upon which I 
rested my argument. Not a single gen- 
tleman contravened the position I laid 
down: The motion was rejected on those 
grounds, and simultaneously with that 
rejection, a despatch was sent from this 
country, which, by my directions, was 
laid before the legislature of Canada, in- 
viting them in terms not to be mistaken, 
to qualify themselves, by imposing a duty 
on American wheat, to receive the boon 
which they had long demanded at the 
hands of the British Government, which 
I, on the part of that Government, was 
ready to extend, and which I did not be- 
lieve the British Parliament would refuse 
to confirm. And here let me entreat the 
House to recollect what was the position 
of Canada when that despatch was trans- 
mitted. At that time you had just ac- 
complished a most perilous experiment: 
you had quelled a most serious revolt in 
that country—you had recently conso- 
lidated the interests of that country 
by the perilous experiment of a union 
of the two provinces—you had, for the 
first time, met a united legislature ; 
and it was under circumstances such as 
these that Sir Charles Bagot was autho. 
rized to make, as his first communication 
to that united legislature, a tender of 
good-will—a promise that the country 
should be treated as an integral part of 
the British empire, and that it should 
send its produce home at a nominal rate of 
duty, provided it gave a certain security, 


* Hansard, Vol. ix. Pp. 1232. 
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which it was necessary for your interests 

todemand. That tender of good-will— 

that proposition on the part of the British 

Goverument—was received with unani- 
mous approbation and gratitude. A bill 
was introduced into the Canadian Legis- 

lature to carry out the views of her Majes- 

ty’s Government, by imposing the required 
duty on American corn. In its progress 
through the Jower House, that measure 
led to division on one point, and on one 
point only. A proposal was made to tack 
to the bill imposing a 3s. duty on Ame- 
rican wheat, a condition that it should not 
be of force unless the British Parliament 
granted the promised boon. Some gentle- 
men professed a doubt of the intentions of 
the British Government, and urged that 
it was necessary that the Legislature 
should take securities against a failure on 
our part. But the Legislature refused to 
entertain any such doubt. ‘* We will not 
indulge,” they said, ‘‘ in any such unworthy 
suspicions. We never had such a doubt, 
and we will imply no such bad faith. We 
believe that the Minister intends what he 
speaks. His language is not to be mis- 
taken. We will not indulge in unworthy 
suspicions.” The proviso was accordingl 

negatived by a very large majority, an 

the bill passed unanimously through both 
branches of the Legislature of a colony 
which not long before had been convulsed 
by internal dissentions and hostility against 
the mother-country, from one end of it to 
the other. That bill, Sir, is sent home 
for the sanction of the Crown. Of course 
I have not advised the Crown to sanction 
that act of the Canadian Legislature, nor 
shall I advise the Crown to sanction it, 
until the House of Commons shall have 
enabled me to perform my part of the con- 
tract. I hold myself in personal honour 
bound—I hold the Government in good 
faith, as well asin good policy, pledged to 
omit no exertion to carry into effect the 
convention we entered into with the Cana- 
dian provinces, in the face of Parliament. 
and of the country. I hold that we are 
bound to strain every nerve to preclude. 
the possibility of expectations being blasted, 
which we were so instrumental in exciting. 
[hold that it would be the basest conduct 
on our to say to the Canadian Legis- 
— . You have, it is true, vied with 
each other in expressions of gratitude for 
this boon. The prospect cap tan held 
out to you of improvement to your country, 
by renewed and closer connexion with 
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anxiety to improve that connexion—you 
have complied with our conditions—you 
have expressed your gratitude—but you 
have expressed it 
boon shall not be conferred on you 
—not because we entertain any real 
apprehension of its effect, but because there 
are some in this country who do entertain 
such fears, and, unfounded though they 
may be, unfounded though they are, to 
those fears and apprehensions we must and 
will defer.” I ask you, then, as Members 
of the House of Commons—I ask you, as 
legislators, responsible for the conduct of 
the affairs of this mighty empire—do 
you believe it wis 


be 


it is safe thus to trifle with the feel- 
ings, the expectations, and the hopes of 
those who unanimously acceded to your 
terms, and who gratefully accepted your 
proffered boon ? 
ponsibility, and tell the Canadians, ‘‘ We 
will not give you this boon: the cup of 
rejoicin 

and dashed in mockery from your lips?” 


too soon, for this 


la you believe it 
litic—do you believe it just—do you 
lieve it generous—do you believe that 


Will you accept the res- 


shall be struck from your hand, 


No, Sir, I do not believe the House of 
Commons will take such a course. I know 
not what may be the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in moving that the House 


do not advise her Majesty to consent to 


the Canadian bill. But I tell him, what- 
ever the intention, that it is needless. If 
the House reject this measure, I tell him 
frankly that the first official measure I 
shall perform, even if it be the last, shall 
be to advise her Majesty to disallow the 
bill ; that is, if I find, as 1 trust I shall not, 
that this House does not enable me to fulfil 
the conditions upon which alone that bill 
was passed by the Canadian Legislature. 
But do not think that, in that case, mat- 
ters will remain as they are. Do not be- 
lieve that, in that event, the people of 
Canada will rest satisfied, as if you had 
never made them this offer do not be- 
lieve that you can so trifle with the 
feelings _ wishes of the population 
of that great and important colony. 
And even if you could so trifle, is it wise 
for you—and I now address myself to 
those who are the most intimately con- 
nected with the agricalture of this coun- 
try—is it wise for you to set up this line 
of distinction between yourselves and your 
felluw-countrymen in Canada? You desire 
protection against the free importation of 
all foreign corn, from whatever quarter it 





-Great Britain; you have evinced your 





may come. I do not say, that your home 
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produce, on an average of years, is likely 
to be at all times insufficient to supply 
your home demand; but I cannot help 
reminding you that, notwithstanding the 
emigration that is now going on to the 
extent of 100,000 per annum, the popu- 
lation that remains is increasing at the 
rate of 300,000 a year. And if your 
population at home should outgrow your 
average supply of home production, I ask, 
where, in the first instance, is it wise to 
look for the means of supplying the defi- 
ciency? I ask you, would it be wise to 
look for it, with an equal and impartial 
eye, to all quarters of the globe, without 
considering the prices at which the sup- 
ply may be introduced, without reference 
to the amount which may be forced in 
upon you, without reference to the cir- 
cumstances under which this country may 
be placed, or without regard to an increase 
in the demand for the products of British 
industry? If you desire a source of sup- 
ply made to your hand, which should 
meet all the conditions that a prudent 
agriculturist would desire, and to which 
any one regarding the interests, whether 
agricultural or commercial, of this great 
country, would be disposed to look, I 
would direct you to that great area, 
which, with a climate not very dissimilar 
to your own, is cultivated by your own 
countrymen, which is capable of pro- 
ducing an increased supply, but which is 
not capable of furnishing that supply, un- 
less prices should rise to such an amount 
as to indicate a deficiency in the home 
produce. The supply in that case will 
be furnished you by a province with which 
it is important you should continue the 
most intimate relations ; which is the main 
and chief hold upon that vast continent 
for British interest, feeling, and affection; 
which is the refuge of your surplus labour- 
ers, where they may still labour in their 
accustomed art, and furnish supplies to 
their accustomed market—where they may 
still look to England, not as a country 
from which they are banished, but as a 
country to which they cling and feel that 
they belong ; which is capable of supply- 
ing your deficiencies, though not of sup- 
planting your productions; which must 
consume your manufactures, and which 
has only this one desire, to possess addi- 
tional means of paying for them. Itisa 
country which is subjected to no hostile 
tariff—a country which realizes all the re- 
commendations that were lately made in 
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the most forcible and eloquent terms 
the hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. C. Buller) when he told you toincrease, 
by promoting the intercourse with your ¢o- 
lonies, the area for providing for your home 
consumption, and where you could com. 
mand a market for your manufactures in re- 
turn. If you have apprehensions that, in the 
course of years, your supply may gradually 
fall short of the demands of this country, 
1 say that, free from all the objections 
which attach to an unrestricted importa- 
tion from foreign countries, you have the 
means in your own hands of meeting the 
deficiency; and at the same time com. 
manding the trade, maintaining it in 
your own hands, supporting your ship- 
ping interest, improving the condition 
of your own fellow-countrymen, knit- 
ting closely to yourselves, by interest 
and affection, that portion of the great 
continent of America which you may hold 
with signal benefit to yourselves, but not so 
unless you hold it by the good-will and 
affection of the people of Canada;—I 
say, on all these grounds, agricultural, 
commercial, and political — upon the 
ground of justice and expediency —on 
the ground of the faith which her Majes- 
ty’s Government have pledged to Canada, 
and which I confidently believe the House 
will enable us to maintain, [ submit with 
all confidence to the House the plain 
statement I have made, without exaggera- 
tions on the one side or the other, in the 
full assurance that the House will enable 
the Government of her Majesty to redeem 
the implied contract into which it has en- 
tered. With these feelings, Sir, I appeal 
to the House in the fullest confidence; 
and I shall now, in the first instance, sub- 
mit a proposal that you, Sir, do leave the 
Chair, in order that the House being in 
Committee, I may introduce the resolu- 
tions of which I have given notice, and 
which are to form the groundwork of the 
bill I intend to introduce as a Member of 
the Government, and for the principle of 
which, whilst in all its details it will be 
open to your fullest discussion and consi- 
deration, I confidently anticipate the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. 

Mr. Labouchere: In any observations, 
Sir, which I may feel it my duty to submit 
to the House, I shall endeavour to imitate 
the calm tone which distinguished the 
greater part of the speech of the noble 
Lord who has just addressed you. I agree 
with the noble Lord that much misrepre- 
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sentation and. many exaggerated sstate- 
ments on this subject have been circulated 
through the country ; and I shall certainly 
not seek to conciliate agricultural Gentle- 
men opposite, by pretending to share in 
their alarm, that the somneguanen of the 
measure peipet by her Majesty's Go- 
yernment will be to affect the home mar- 
ket, by flooding it with corn either of fo- 
reign or colonial growth. I agree with 
the noble Lord, that in that respect the 
apprehensions of the agricultural Gentle- 
men are quite unfounded. But while the 
noble Lord stated, and stated truly, that 
the apprehensions of the agriculturists on 
this subject were without any solid foun- 
dation, I hope that Gentlemen on this side 
of the House who listened to his speech 
with the attention it deserved, will not 
suppose that a single word of that speech 
was addressed to them, for the noble Lord, 
with the frankness that is natural to him, 
said that he did not advocate the measure 
as a free trader. As a friend to free-trade, 
therefore, I feel that I am acting consis- 
tently in opposing a measure which, said 
the noble Lord, no one who advocated the 
principles of free-trade could support. Be- 
fore I come to the consideration of the 
measure itself, 1 must allude to the footing 
on which the noble Lord has put this 


question. The noble Lord said, that we 
are not free agents in this matter ; that 
we are fettered by what took place in the 
course of an incidental discussion on the 
Corn-laws at the end of last Session, when 
perhaps not more than ten Members were 
in the House listening to what the noble 


Lord said on that occasion. Are we then 
to be precluded from considering this ques- 
tion because the noble Lord told the House 
that he had made a declaration in the 
House of Commons that such a measure 
would be introduced? Are we to be told 
that the noble Lord has a right to say that 
the House of Commons is precluded 
from objecting to this measure in conse. 
quence of the bargain which has been en- 
tered into, and that we are to discuss this 
question, not on its merits, but with refer- 
ence to the dissatisfaction which the rejec- 
tion of it will produce in the minds of the 
people of Canada? If any danger is to be 
apprehended from such a course, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the noble Lord. On 
the part of the House of Commons I claim 
for then the free and unfettered right to 
consider this question on its merits. I 
shall now proceed to state the reasons 
which compel me to give my dissent to 
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the measure brought forward. The prac- 
tical question before the House is whether 
they should give their consent to an ar- 
rangement made with the legislature of 
Canada, one part of that arrangement be- 
ing that we are greatly to reduce the duty 
on flour imported from the St. Lawrence 
into this country, and the other part being 
that a Corn-law is to be enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada for the protection of 
the people of Canada in the introduction 
into that province of American grown 
wheat. If it were in my power to have 
taken one part of that arrangement, if I 
could hope to persuade the House to re- 
duce the duty on corn and grain brought 
from Canada to this country—such a re- 
duction being, in my opinion, desirable for 
the interests both of the people of England 
and Canada—then I would have given 
such a proposal my warmest support, 
as I believe that it would tend to mi- 
tigate one of the most mischievous con- 
sequences of the sliding-scale. I have 
always felt the warmest interest in that 
colony, and it is extremely painful to 
me to feel myself bound to oppose any 
measure supposed to be for its advantage. 
It will be necessary for me to ask the 
House to recollect the course of legislation 
which had been pursued on this subject of 
late years. In 1831, the Government of 
Lord Grey brought forward a measure, 
the most important feature of which was 
the abolition of duties on all the principal 
articles of export from the United States 
to Canada. That, at least, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson declared was the chief advantage 
which he proposed to himself from the 
measure. He went so far in stating his 
opinion, which [ will read in his own 
words, as to say that the measure would 
have the effect of sweeping away all the 
custom-houses along the whole line of the 
St. Lawrence. He said :— 


“The greatest advantage which results from 
it, however, in my opinion is, that by the ar. 
rangement respecting the admission of flour 
and salt provisions, duty free, into the north- 
ern colonies, we destroy the whole range of 
custom-houses on the St. Lawrence, and open 
at once that vast outlet to the productions of 
the states of Maine and Ohio. I need scarcely 
dwell upon the advantages which must result, 
in a political point of view, from rendering 
these fertile provinces, daily increasing in cul- 
tivation, dependent on us for an outlet for 
their produce. Any one who will reflect on 
the subject for 2 moment must be aware of 
this.” 


These were stated by Mr, Poulett 
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Thomson as the effects which he antici- 
pated from the measure of Lord Grey’s 
Government ; and certainly I did expect 
that the noble Lord, then a Member of 
that Government, would have availed 
himself of this opportunity to explain 
the grounds that have led him to alter 
his opinions, and which have induced 
him in this Session and in the last to re- 
vive that system which it was the object 
of the law of 1831 to throw down. If the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who was also a member of Lord 
Grey's Government, have altered their 
opinions, I would be the last man to make 
it a matter of reproach to them that they 
avow that alteration; but I think some 
explanation is due from them to the House, 
tu show why they now adopt a course so 
very different from that which they 
adopted then. The first step in this di- 
rection, and the first blow struck at the 
measure of 1831 was the present bill by 
which last year the President of the Board 
of Trade proposed an import duty on 
salted provisions crossing the border of 
the United States. I have a strong feeling 
that these duties, on a frontier of 1,500 
miles, are highly impolitic. Any revenue 
to be derived from them must, I believe, 
be very insignificant, while the expenses 
necessarily incurred by the establishment 
of custom-houses must be very great. For 
these reasons I opposed the imposition of 
those duties last year, and for the same 
reason I think I may now with perfect 
consistency oppose the imposition of a 
duty on American wheat and flour im- 
ported into Canada. I will now approach 
the scheme of the noble Lord, and I will 
first consider it on the supposition that 
smuggling can be prevented, and that a 
duty of 3s. on American corn will operate 
as a protection. I am not prepared by any 
means to do away with all duties favour- 
able to colonial produce in this country. I 
have always been opposed to such a course. 
Bat, on the other hand, I am very fearful 
of the consequences of raising up new pro- 
tected interests, particularly when | see 
the exaggerated use which is made by 
some parties of the principle of protection. 
I am extremely averse to laying the first 
stone of an edifice which must lead to an 
unsound and artificial system of legislation, 
disfigured by those abuses which, in this 
country, it has cost so much to lessen. I 
resist it as much for Canada as for Eng- 
land. Believing that the Corn-laws cannot 
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last _ in this country without bein 

subjected to a general revision, and being 
regulated on more rational principles than 
those on which they are at present settled, 
1 am greatly afraid of fostering and encon- 
raging by any artificial means an agricul. 
tural interest in Canada, which may prove 
a serious obstacle to any rational alteration 
of the Corn-laws in this country, and lend 
the weight of its influence to impede mea- 
sures which it may be the duty of Parlia. 
ment to adopt with reference to the gene- 
ral interests of the empire. I must also 
observe that this proceeding is in the na- 
ture of abargain. Suppose the Canadians 
should find that this Corn-law is not sue. 
cessful, and that its effect should be to 
produce disappointment and discontent in 
that colony, shall we be at liberty to 
alter it? We have encouraged the pro. 
vincial parliament to pass this law, and it 
cannot be altered without their consent, as 
well as the consent of this country. 1 
cannot help thinking that at no distant 
period, whatever may be the feelings ex- 
isting at this moment in Canada, which 
we are informed are favourable to such a 
measure, the sentiments of the inhabitants 
of that country may undergo a great 
change, and that this favourable opinion 
may not last long. What is the fact? 
Lower Canada is a corn-importing country, 
and a corn-law of this description must 
raise the price of corn to the consumer in 
Lower Canada. There are large mercan- 
tile cities in Canada, which are growin 

in population and importance. 1 
cannot but believe, that at no distant 
length of time the inhabitants of these 
countries may not feel great dissatisfaction 
at having to pay an increased price for 
their food, and being prevented from im- 
porting corn and flour from the United 
States at the cheapest rate, merely to 
foster an agricultural interest in the upper 
provinces. I think all these are reasons 
why we should be cautious before taking 
such a step as that proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I have hitherto regarded 
this question as if I believed that smug- 
gling across the border could be prevented. 
I have no doubt the Government believe 
that it can; I am quite satisfied they 
never would have passed a measure whic 

will be a mere juggle and deceit on the 
country, if this 3s. duty across the frontier 
was to be a mere paper duty. I have found 
some free-traders disposed to support the 
Government because they believe that a 
duty of 3s. across the border will be a mere 
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farce, that corn and flour will come in ab- 
solutely free, and be brought to this coun- 
try as if it had paid the 3s, duty ; that 
that duty is all very well to satisfy the 
fears of the agriculturists, but will turn 
out to be nothing at all; and that we 
shall have an absolutely free-trade down 
the St. Lawrence, in American flour, by 
the proposal of the Government. Now I 
say at once, that if I am satisfied that the 
duty of 3s, across the border will not be 
operative, and a mere paper duty, I for 
one will not advocate and support a mea- 
gure founded on so dishonest a principle. 
That is the view, I believe, of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bath, who has 
much personal experience in Canada. I at 
once fairly own I have not the means of 
forming any decided opinion on this point. 
Ihave consulted many persons connected 
with Canada, and have received the most 
various opinions respecting it. I am in- 
clined to think this will be the result, that 
at first, especially, this duty will be ef- 
fectual for the most part. I believe that 
on some particular points there will be 
some slight smuggling; as the United 
States become cultivated my belief is, that 
there will be more and more smuggling, 
and I believe we shall have contrived to 
unite the inconveniences and disadvantages 
of two absurd systems, namely, that 
there will be some protection and a 
good deal of smuggling besides. At 
any rate I must say, with respect to 
this question of smuggling, the reasons 
given to us for supposing that there 
will be none, appear not to be very good 
reasons. I will shortly examine those 
reasons. The first reason given is, that 
it will be the unanimous interest of the 
people of Canada to prevent smuggling 
across the border. Now, I am by no 
means of opinion that it will be. It 
may be the interest of the Canadian 
farmer, though I am not quite sure of 
that; but will it be the interest of the 
corn-factor and the miller? Why, it is 
quite clear that a large class of persons 
—a very influential class—most of them 
Americans, having connections in the 
United States, I believe, will have a 
very opposite interest. I own, I think, 
a8 far as my observation has gone, that 
when the interests of corn-factors and 
speculators clash with those of farmers, 
the merchant or factor is apt to outwit 
the farmer. The noble Lord did not 
make use of an argument which I ex- 
pected to hear from him with respect to 





the possibility of preventing smuggling— 
I mean that derived from the revenue 
raised on other articles of consumption. I 
should be very glad to see a return of 
that revenue, in order that the House 
might have the means of comparing the 
expense of the line of Custom houses es- 
tablished from Canada to the United 
States, and the revenue which the pro- 
vince derives from that establishment. I 
thought the noble Lord would have re- 
ferred to the duty on tea, silks, and other 
articles, and that he would have argued, 
that it would be highly absurd to sup 

if you could levy imposts on such articles 
as these, you could not levy a tax on so 
cumbrous an article as that of corn. But 
there is this material distinction between 
the cases. Ifa chest of tea, for instance, 
be in possession of a person in any town or 
village of Canada, you can go to him and 
attempt to trace the cargo of tea; you can 
ask him whence it came, and how he got it 
into his possession. That is the way in 
which smuggling generally is prevented. 
But you cannot ask that question with re- 
spect to wheat ; when you find wheat grow- 
ing all about him, it would be absurd to 
ask him from what place it came. You 
cannot quite argue from the duties on other 
articles, so as to be quite sure that there 
will be no smuggling in that of wheat or 
flour. The mention of tea reminds me of 
what happened on that subject. Until 
lately, there was a prohibitory duty on tea 
crossing from the United States into Ca- 
nada. What was the consequence of the 
imposition of that duty? Lord Sydenham 
sent a despatch, which must be now in the 
records of the colonial office, describing the 
state of the country in reference to the 
importation of tea. He said, everybody is a 
smuggler ; there is not a pound of tea that 
pays duty ; not only the regular smugglers 
practise it, but Members of the Legisla- 
ture, magistrates, and all, are engaged in 
smuggling tea. With respect to the in- 
jury done to the sense of moral and legal 
obligation in society by this smuggling, 
nothing could be worse than the picture 
he drew. He recommended, that we should 
try the experiment of reducing the prohi- 
bition to a very moderate rate of duty. 
That experiment has been tried; but [ 
am very doubtful of its success. I should 
be curious to learn if the right hon, Gen- 
tleman has examined this matter; but I 
entertain fears that the experiment has 
proved a failure, and that nothing will at- 
tain the object of suppressing smuggling 
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but the entire abolition of the duty. Even 
if it could be proved, beyond doubt, that 
this duty was good, as respects the impor- 
tation of tea, 1 do not think the argument 
will apply, for reasons which I have given, 
to the article of corn. I have stated my 
opinions on this subject as far as I am 
able, without considering whether any par- 
ticular argument I may have used may 
appear to favour the one side or the other 
of the question, Although I may be of 
opinion that the prevention of smuggling 
is not so wholly satisfactory as the Go- 
vernment seemed to believe; yet I do not 
think that any real danger to the agricul- 
tural interest in this country need be ap- 
prehended from this measure, I wish I 
could believe that it would greatly promote 
the importation of wheat and corn into 
this country, especially from the continent 
of America. When I consider the unfor- 
tunate operation of the sliding-scale, the 
immense importance of our being able to 
take the wheat, flour, and other staple 
agricultural produce of that great conti- 
nent, and inducing them to take our ma- 
nufactures in return, if I could believe that 
this measure would have the effect of pro- 
moting that result, I confess I should be 
inclined to waive my objections, and give 
it my support. It is because I do not be- 
lieve that the objections of agricultural 
gentlemen have any foundation, because I 
do not believe that this measure will have 
any sensible effect in increasing the impor- 
tation of America, while it appears to me 
to involve principles the most erroneous, 
that I am constrained, however reluctant 
I may be to oppose a measure of the pro- 
vincial Parliament, to give my opposition 
to the scheme which her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have laid before us. I am not 
prepared to give my assent to a measure 
which, if not by direct legislation, yet in- 
directly, obliges the people of Canada to 
impose a duty on themselves, which is to 
be levied through the medium of a line of 
Custom-houses, and thus to erect an arti- 
ficial and unnatural system of protection 
for certain interests in Canada. If it can 
be proved to me, that the machinery of 
Custom-houses is insufficient, and that it 
will be totally inoperative, I will not be 
induced, under a dishonest pretext, to 
support a measure founded on a mere 
el If it is operative, on the other 
hand, I say, that you are taking a step 
which will establish a protected interest in 
Canada, much more easy to establish than 
to get rid of afterwards. In looking at the 





papers on the Table, I see that the Cana. 
dians are already amusing themselves with 

drawbacks, and involving themselves in ajj 
those questions which a Corn-law, once eg. 
tablished, brings with it. Sir, I feel satis. 
fied that we are consulting the real interests 
of that colony by doing nothing on our part 

at least, to induce them to take the fires 
step in a system which I believe will haye 
most unhappy consequences. The noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies said 

he viewed this as a colonial question onl 1 
How can it be for the interests of Canads 
to have Corn-laws? All the best argu. 
ments for a Corn-law in this country are 
entirely inapplicable to Canada. No one 
will say there are any peculiar burthens 
on the agricultural interest of that colony, 
My right hon. Friend reminds me that the 
Canadian farmers have not been settling 
their daughters’ portions with reference to 
the prices of agricultural produce. I really 
should not have introduced so trivial a point 
on this occasion, if gravity had not been 
given to it by its being mentioned by a 
Minister of the Crown. There has been 
no long continuance of a Corn-law in that 
country—no great capital has been vested 
in it—no immense population has been 
employed under an artificial system, which, 
by a sudden return to a better system, you 
may fear to throw out of employment. All 
this being so, it must be admitted that all 
those considerations which have been re- 
garded as justifying the maintenance of a 
Corn-law in this country, are totally inap- 
plicable to Canada, and have no foundation 
in that colony. I am told, that all the 
disadvantages which I have mentioned are. 
to be compensated by the inestimable ad- 

vantage of sending the produce of the 
Canadian soil at a low duty into this 
country. If that could be effected to any 
extent, and without those disadvantages 
which accompany the scheme of the Go- 
vernment, I should be most glad to give 
my support to a plan for admitting grain 
coming from America, or indeed from any 
part of the world, on more reasonable terms 
than at present. I have now mentioned 
my main objections to the proposition of 
her Majesty's Government. There are, 
however, one or two minor points, which, 
though I do not lay very great stress on 
them, yet I think ought not to be thrown 
out of consideration. The first is, the 


effect which this plan will have on our in- 
ter-colonial duties. We heard a great deal 
last Session, of the injustice of giving any 
advantage to one colony at the expense of 
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another; The duty, then, for the first 
time imposed on American flour going 
across the border into Canada, was justi- 
fied solely on what were termed inter- 
colonial grounds. We were told, that it 
was solely on account of the indirect 
effect on the people of Newfoundland, 
who, the right hon. Gentleman said, were 
not to be taxed by a differential duty in 
favour of Canada, for the benefit of the 
Canadians, that we were asked to sanction 
that duty. Now, I ask the Government, 
how we are to reconcile the principle on 
which they then proceeded, with their 
conduct on the present occasion. For 
what will be the effect of this bill on the 
colonies that receive corn and flour from 
Canada, on Newfoundland, Jamaica, New 
Brunswick, or other colonies? Recollect 
what your system is. You lay a tax on 
foreign flour imported into those colonies, 
you do that for the purpose of inducing 
the colonists to take their flour from the 
‘St. Lawrence ; therefore you oblige them, 
in a certain sense, to go to Canada and the 
St. Lawrence for their supply of flour. 
What will be the effect of the alteration of 
duty on those colonies? Every barrel of 
flour sent from Quebec to Newfoundland 
or Jamaica will pay a duty of 3s. per 


quarter to the Canadian treasury—that is 


perfectly obvious. Now I must say, that 
while 1 entertain every good wish for the 
prosperity of Canada, I do not wish to 
make our other colonies tributary to her in 
this respect. Considering the importance 
assigned by Government last year to a 
very minor colony, I think we ought to 
have some explanation of the grounds on 
which they propose doing an injustice to 
other and more considerable colonies. 
There is another point, of no great weight 
—towhich I do not attach much import- 
ance, though, in point of principle, it ap- 
pears objectionable. I mean the effect of 
this plan on the revenue of this country. 
You pay a fixed duty of 4s. a quarter on 
corn and flour coming from the St. Law- 
rence to this country. That, of course, is 
paid by the English consumer, and I think 
it but fair to let it go to the English trea- 
sury. I know Gentlemen opposite are not 
very fond of a fixed duty, and now they 
are putting it forward in a manner to 
depreciate it as much as possible; but I 
think it rather hard that the English con- 
sumer should have to pay a duty of 3s. on 
every quarter of corn and flour imported 
into this country by the St. Lawrence. If 
there were any real, palpable advantage to 
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be derived by the colony from this mea- 
sure, it might be worth the sacrifice. Con- 
sidering the immense importance of this 
colony, and what it has cost us, I quite 
admit that it would be wrong to allow any 
paltry consideration of revenue for a mo- 
ment to interfere; but when we find a 
measure which Gentlemen opposite repre- 
sent as of no very great consequence after 
all, I think we ought not wholly to disre- 
gard that consideration. Now, I come to 
deal with a position I have often heard re- 
peated of late, which has a very catching 
and popular sound, and meets with great 
favour in this House when mentioned, re- 
specting which Gentlemen opposite profess 
much anxiety—that our colonies should be 
treated as English counties. Under that 
vague word | should like to know what is 
really meant—it may mean anything or 
nothing. It does not mean evidently that 
the produce of all our colonies is to be ad- 
mitted into this country like the produce 
of Ireland. Jamaica does not grow corn, 
it grows sugar and coffee, but I am afraid 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have very serious objections if any hon. 
Member were to propose to admit the 
produce of that colony into England with- 
out paying - duty. You say you ought 
to treat Canada and other colonies as inte- 
gral parts of Great Britain. As long as 
your fiscal system is confined to England 
and Ireland, and different from that of your 
colonies, it is utterly impossible. Govern- 
ment may say, on a question which is not 
a matter of revenue, we can treat our co- 
lonies as if they were so many counties. I 
should be glad to know whether Govern- 
ment means to carry out this principle in 
other cases. There are other colonies in 
North America beside Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island. 
I believe some of these have petitioned that 
their produce should be admitted at 1s. 
duty into this country. I think the House 
has a right to know what are the intentions 
of Government with regard to those colo- 
nies. I want to know if we are to expect 
a Nova Scotia bill next year, a New 
Brunswick bill, and a Prince Edward’s Is- 
land Bill? In case the Legislatures of 
those other colonies should be willing to 
accept the terms which the Legislature of 
Canada professed their willingness to ac- 
cept, do the Government mean to propose 
to Parliament to let in corn the growth 
and flour the manufacture of those colonies 
at the same rate of duty which will apply to 
Canada? I think this question the moreim- 
xX 
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portant from the tone and manner in which 
the noble Lord has argued this question ; for 
we really must attend very closely to every 
word that drops from a Minister of the 
Crown hereafter ; because, if a single sen- 
tence is to conclude Parliament, and if we 
are to find that we are then tied and bound 
by a pledge, and that we are not at liberty 
to discuss those questions on their own 
merits, but that we are concluded, by not 
having heard or not having listened to 
some sentence in the speech of a Minister, 
I must say it behoves us to take care to do 
all we can to ascertain the intentions of 
Ministers, lest we should fall into one of 
those traps for the unwary. This is a 
question of much importance. Nova Sco- 
tia may not grow much corn, but it can 
grind corn, and I should be glad to know 
whether her Majesty’s Ministers intend to 
apply this principle to that colony; at 
any rate we have a right to a clear ex- 
pression of their intentions on this subject. 
If not, see what a beautiful system you 
will have ; see to what the perfect simplici- 
ty of your Corn-laws willcome. You will 
have a great sliding-scale for the world in 
general, a small sliding-scale for Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and the other British Colonies, and 
Is that 
what you mean? Is it really the inten- 
tion of Government to place the Corn- 
laws of this country on this footing? I 
hope that in the course of this discussion, 
the doubts and difficulties which I have 
ventured to express on this subject will be 
cleared up. But it is said Government 
now propose to try the experiment of a 
fixed duty ; and, as I have frequently ex- 
pressed my opinion in this House, that a 
fixed duty would be the system best suited 
to the circumstances of this country, I am 
taunted with inconsistency, because I now 
oppose the proposition of Government. I 
do not think I am open to any such charge. 
In the first place, I do say that the trial of 
the principle will be made in the most un- 
fair and disadvantageous way. I do not 
believe that a fixed duty thus applied will 
have any of the advantages over the slid- 
ing scale which it would have if applied 
in the proper way. First, take the case of 
the exporting merchants of Canada. The 
advocates of a fixed duty have always 
stated that one of its great advantages 
over a sliding-scale would be that the ex- 
porting merchant would know the duty 
corn would have to pay on its arrival in 
England, and might, therefore, calculate 


a fixed duty for Canada alone. 
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the price it would fetch and the profit he 
would make. Will that be the case if the 
fixed duty be confined to Canada? The 
merchant will know the duty he himself 
will have to pay, but he will not have the 
least idea what will be paid by any com. 
petitors from another country, whether 65, 
or 21s. There will be the most absolute 
uncertainty on this point, and my firm be. 
lief is, that if you maintain a sliding. 
scale, while you induce the Canadians to 
become on any large scale speculators jn 
the grinding and importation of corn to 
this country, my belief is, that you will 
introduce a trade into that country full of 
gambling and hazard. What do we find 
by the papers on the Table? The Cana. 
dians say that all the corn speculations in 
that country have been for the most 

ruinons to the parties who have been en- 
gaged in them. They are so to those in 
other countries who engage in grain specu. 
lations to England, and they must be so 
to the Canadians also. I have now endea- 
voured to state my reasons for disapproving 
of the scheme proposed. I oppose it be- 
cause in either of the alternatives—whether 
it produces a smuggling trade across the 
border, or creates a protected interest in 
Canada—lI fear the effects of the measure 
will be mischievous. I oppose it because 
it will certainly build up and establish a 
system which 1 thought the policy of this 
country of late years had been wisely di- 
rected to abolish—I mean the maintenance 
of custom-houses along a frontier of three 
thousand miles. I oppose it because it 
appears to me unjust to the consumer of 
wheat in other British colonies, and be- 
cause it applies the principle of a fixed 
duty in a partial, and, I think, in a most 
unfair manner, because I see no counter. 
vailing advantage which can be set in op- 
position to the violation of principles with 
which it abounds. I entreat Gentlemen 
who are free-traders, with whose opinions 
I agree, to pause before they give their 
support to a measure which even on the 
confession of the noble Lord who brought 
it forward, is founded on principles of 
which they cannot approve. They may 
say that though false in principle, it is of 
no great importance. I] do not wish to 
represent this bill to the House as likely 
to be attended with any great immediate 
danger—that is not the view I take of it, 
I think its immediate and present conse- 
quences, either for good or evil, have been 
greatly over estimated ; I think the fears 
of the agriculturists, and the hopes whieh 
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some free-traders have founded upon these 
fears, are equally exaggerated ; but this I 
will say, that it is founded on a principle 
which I cannot assent to, and which is 
quite inconsistent with those which I have 
supported as necessary to place the gene- 
ral trade and commerce of the country on 
asound footing. For these reasons | op- 
pose it. If the sense of the House shall 
be clearly pronounced for the measure | 
shall offer it no pertinacious or vexatious 
opposition. But I could not have satisfied 
my sense of duty if I had not taken the 
first opportunity of protesting, as far as | 
am able, against the principles it involves. 
I beg to move that— 

“ An humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, humbly praying her Majesty to with- 
hold her assent from an Act passed in the last 
Session of the Provincial Parliament of Cana- 
da for the imposition of a duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign corn.” 


Mr. Thornely was so entirely opposed 
to the scheme of the noble Lord, that he 
had not the least hesitation in rising to 
second the motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was aware it might havea 
very ungracious appearance to oppose an 
act passed by the people of Canada, and if 
they had come to that House to complain 
of restrictions on their trade he would have 
been one of the first to give them his aid 
in removing these restrictions ; but the ob- 
ject now sought was that wheat might be 
brought from Canada to this country at a 
very trifling duty, and in order to that 
he was asked to assent to a duty of 3s. a 
quarter on the wheat imported into Ca- 
nada. He had too much regard for the 
people of Canada to vote in support of that 
measure, and thought too highly of the 
prospects of any country emancipated from 
the operation of the Corn-laws to give his 
sanction to the imposition of such laws 
where they did not exist. Canada did not 
produce sufficient corn for the consump- 
tion of the British possessions in Ame- 
rica. The origin of this measure was to 
be found in the meetings held at Toronto 
and other towns, of persons connected with 
the agriculture of Canada, who had urged 
on the people of that country the imposi- 
tion of a protective duty. He did not 
think that smuggling could be carried on 
to any great extent in Canada; the whole 
of the wheat from the upper part of the 
Country must pass from the state of Ohio 
aud the adjacent territories down the 
Welland canal. He was in that part of 
the country in September last, and saw at 
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the town of St. Catherine’s, many vessels 
discharging wheat from the United States 
for the purpose of being ground and 
brought to this country. The vessels 
laden with wheat being required to pass 
through this canal, there would not be the 
least difficulty in levying a 3s. duty ; 
what it might be on Lake Onterio and the 
St. Lawrence, he could not say. In con- 
sidering this proposition, we must also look 
at its operation on the disposition of the 
people of the United States. It was most 
important to make a favourable impres- 
sion on them. The high tariff party in 
Congress, in place of the duty which, under 
Mr. Clay’s Compromise Act, had fallen 
on the 30th of June last to 20 per cent., 
had imposed prohibitory duties on many 
articles of British manufacture. Mr. 
M’Duffy, a very enlightened member of 
Congress, had laid on the table of the 
House to which he belonged a series of 
resolutions which were to be proposed in 
December next, for ‘reducing all duties to 
an amount merely sufficient for the pur- 
poses of revenue. How important, then, 
was it that we should do nothing which 
should unfavourably influence these pro- 
ceedings in America. Now, although the 
quantity of wheat that might pass through 
Canada would besmall, yet of this the House 
might rest assured, that the shipowners 
in Congress would take advantage of the 
measure now proposed and describe it as 
indicative of bad feeling on the part of 
England towards the United States, inas- 
much as they would say it was a scheme 
to admit American wheat converted into 
flour, but confining the carriage entirely 
to British ships. If we wished to in- 
crease the imports from America to this 
country, and so lead to a correspond. 
ing increase of our exports, we ought 
to take the wheat of America in the 
cheapest manner it could be brought over. 
We ought not to restrict ourselves to the 
narrow channel which Canada affords—a 
channel frozen up for six months in the 
year. Let the wheat be brought down to 
the Hudson, the Mississippi, or by any 
other way the Americans chose. He was 
strongly alive to the importance of im- 
pressing the American people with good 
feeling towards us; but that would not 
be effected by the course they were then 
pursuing; but, on the contrary, they were 
strengthening the hands of the high-taritl 
party there. It ought to be conceded that 
America was our best customer, and it was 
our own fault she was not a better one, 
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for we refused to take her corn and flour. 
He objected to the measure because it did 
not remove the restrictions on our com- 
merce ; but, on the contrary, it imposed a 
new corn-law upon Canada; he objected 
to it because it did not apply to New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia, but placed one 
of onr North American colonies upon one 
footing and another upon another ; he ob- 
jected to it because he thought it calcu- 
lated to impress upon the minds of the 
people of America a sense of our unwil- 
lingness to deal with them, and he in- 
tended to offer his opposition to it in every 
way. 

Mr. G. Bankes had no objection to 
state to the principles enunciated by the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
and acquiesced in by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the more especially as 
they were principles which deeply affected 
the interests of one of our most important 
colonies. Agreeing in those principles, 
he could not offer any objection to the 
preliminary motion of the noble Lord. 
It was difficult for him to understand why 
the right hon. Gentleman had offered his 
amendment to the House, because it ap- 
peared to him to be inconsistent with the 
affection and respect due to so importaut 


a colony, to move in that House that her 
Majesty should withhold her consent to 
the first important measure which had 
been passed by the united Legislature. 
He could not have any hesitation, what- 
ever his opinion of the measure might be, 
in giving a negative to the amendment of 


the right hon, Gentleman. He could not 
join in any address to the Crown, praying 
her Majesty to withhold her royal sanc- 
tion from a measure which had passed the 
Colonial United Assembly almost, as he 
understood, with unanimity. He should 
feel hesitation in taking that course, even 
if there were no other mode in which he 
might offer his opposition; but should 
his duty require him to oppose the mea- 
sure of the noble Lord, plenty of opportu- 
nities must necessarily be afforded to him, 
and he would give it in conformity with 
the rules and usages of the House, and in 
a regular manner. Like the right hon. 
Gentleman, he regretted to hear some of 
the observations of the noble Lord, and he 
must take leave to say, when the noble 
Lord complained of the exaggeration and 
clamour which prevailed in the country 
respecting the measure, that the chief 
origin of that exaggeration and clamour 
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was the manner in which the measure had 
been introduced to their notice. On no 
matter was it so desirable that complete 
information should have been prepared 
and published, in order to satisfy the pub- 
lic mind ; and it must be lamented, that 
some course had not been resorted to 
previous to the introduction of the mea. 
sure, which might have prevented the fear 
which it had created in the minds of those 
engaged in agriculture. He believed he 
was not incorrect in supposing that the 
outline of the measure was conceived in 
the minds of her Majesty’s Ministers last 
year, and that the reason why it was 
not then submitted to the House was, 
because the Legislature of Canada had 
not then passed the bill which was to 
be preliminary to its introduction. Now, 
the measure might have been a very good 
one last year—it might have been sup. 
posed that it would not injuriously affect 
the agricultural interest, considering the 
state that interest was then in; but cir. 
cumstances had very much altered, What. 
ever might be the cause or causes, it was 
most undeniably the fact, that the value of 
agricultural produce had sunk below the 
estimate any one had yet made of remu- 
nerating prices—certainly far below the 
estimate of those who framed the Corn- 
law and tariff of last year; consequently, 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits had 
some reason to conclude, at all events to 
hope, that the Ministers would have taken 
that fact into consideration. The measure 
was planned and framed under circum- 
stances which did not now exist, and he 
had hoped that her Majesty’s Government 
would have adopted a different scale. Be- 
fore introducing the measure, he regretted 
that her Majesty’s Government had not 
resorted to the usual expedient adopted in 
matters of much less importance—viz., the 
appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into and report upon the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case; such a course 
would have been both just and prudent, 
and would have tended to prevent the 
wide spread alarm which now existed. He 
was quite ready to grant that the noble 
Lord fully believed that all the statements 
he had made were perfectly correct. He 
gave the noble Lord full credit for his 
talents and research, and he further be- 
lieved that the noble Lord, as far as was 
possible, had dismissed from his mind all 
preconceived opinions; but in matters of 
such importance, in which it was plan that 
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a step forward could not be easily retraced, 
and therefore it was not too much to ask 
that before the Government had come to 
a decision, they should have instituted a 
searching inquiry, and communicated the 
result to those who were so deeply in- 
terested in the matter. In respect of the 
question of smuggling, it turned not on 
the fact whether there were 1,500 miles 
of frontier, or whether there was more or 
less facility for landing goods in a secret 
manner; but it turned, as they had known 
on very recent occasions, upon the honesty 
or dishonesty of those employed to prevent 
it. Now, he believed, that these waters 
offered peculiar facilities for smuggling, 
and had a committee been named, plenty 
of evidence upon the point could have 
been obtained within the House itself. 
The right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Labou- 
chere), the hon, Member for Bath (Mr. 
Roebuck), the hon. Member for Coventry 
(Mr. E. Ellice), could have given valuable 
information upon the subject, and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Liverpool was 
most intimate with the whole question. 
But the Government had acted without 
information themselves; even on the Ist 
of February of the present year, the 
noble Lord addressed a despatch to Sir 
C, Bagot, in which the noble Lord said— 


“Referring to a despatch of the 11th of 
November, in which I stated, that 1 was de- 
sirous of hearing further, especially with re- 
gard to the Wheat Duty Bill, and urging you 
toobtain such information as would assist the 
Government in forming an opinion, I am 
aware that the state of your health has been 
an impediment to your proceedings; but as 
the time for decision is now rapidly passing 
away, and I cannot proceed without the in- 
formation I was led to expect, I must ask you 
to request the Executive Council to enter on 
the duty, and furnish me with information, 
and particularly with reference to the exemp- 
tion from wheat duty, and how far it has af- 
fected the question of frauds on the revenue.” 


Even so late as February, then, the 
noble Lord pressed for information, and 
from all the papers they were in posses- 
sion of upon the subject, it did not appear 
that he had ever obtained any. The House 
was bound to believe that the noble Lord 
had received no satisfactory information, 
as none had been laid before the- House. 
The question, then, was, were the agricul- 
turists of this country to be compelled to 
compete with the wheat of America, ad- 
mitted into this country at a Is. duty ? 
Although it was admitted by fraud, still 





the competition would be the same, and 
as severe. Previous to the introduction 
of the Corn Bill last year, every informa- 
tion was prepared by returns and reports, 
and now the House was called on, without 
any such information, to proceed to the 
completion of this bill, because it was 
considered part of the original measure. 
All that he meant to say was, that when 
this additional bill came before the House 
for its adoption, they had a right to ask 
for as much information on that as on the 
other parts of the scheme, and while that 
information was incomplete, they had a 
rigit to ask for better satisfaction than the 
assertions of the noble Lord, whatever 
might be the respect they felt for them. 
Some of the statements on which the noble 
Lord relied were contradicted by the papers 
on the Table. The noble Lord said, that 
he did not rely on those papers, as thev 
were moved for on the other side of the 
House, and were not officially produced ; 
but what he complained of was, that there 
was no Official information with respect to 
the average duty paid on Canadian wheat. 
The noble Lord had stated, that in five 
years it was 2s. Id., and that there was no 
cause for complaint when he offered a 
fixed duty which made the average 4s. 
But in those papers it was stated by the 
Canadians themselves that the general 
average was 5s.; and they go-on to say 
that such a duty could form no sub- 
stantial protection to the English farmer. 
By this, the statement that the average 
was 2s, ld. was contradicted. [t might 
have been so for the particular five years 
in question, but the average at large was 
5s. The question of smuggling was no 
doubt a most important one, but hitherto 
he had heard nothing very satisfactory 
from any hon. Gentleman who had al- 
luded to that part of the subject. There 
were two branches of smuggling to be ap- 
prehended. The one was by secret Jand- 
ing, or fraudulent entries, and the other 
through the fisheries; and certainly he 
could not comprehend what, under the 
proposed system, would be the difficulty 
of bringing corn in those fishing vessels 
free of duty. The right hon, Gentleman 
had referred to another point worthy of 
grave consideration—namely, how far the 
colonies of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, especially Newfoundland, would be 
affected by this measure. It did seem to 
him’ that Newfoundland, not being a corn- 
growing country, would suffer most un- 
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justly from this measure. The noble Lord 
had spoken of the insignificance of the 
difference between the duty under the 
present system and that which was now 
proposed; and perhaps the difference 
might be inconsiderable, if there were 
any prospect of a return to high prices; 
but when they considered that the proba- 
bility of a return to high prices was very 
remote, and that the agriculturists of this 
country could now only look toa maximum 
price of 55s., the difference would be very 
considerable. Besides, there was this great 
difference between the present and the 
proposed law—that under the proposed 
law the 3s. duty was to go in ease of co- 
lonial taxes, instead of the 4s. going, as 
under the present law, in ease of the taxes 
upon the English farmer—a matter which, 
in the present times, they could not throw 
out of consideration. He agreed with the 
noble Lord, that they should do what they 
could to promote the interests of their Ca- 
nadian colonies, but he wished he could 
emulate the eloquence of the noble Lord 
when he appealed to that House, and 
asked whether there were not other par- 
ties, whose interests they were bound to 
protect, when he appealed to the House ! 
to remember the promises made to the | 
farmers of England, perhaps not in words 
—not promises extracted from hon. Gen- | 
tlemen, but the promises of an honourable | 
mind that, to the best of its power, it 
would exert its faculties to insure that for | 
which promise bad been extracted, if any | 
doubt as to their intentions had existed. | 
He would not, as he had already stated, | 
offer his aid to resist the introduction of | 
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to come forward again with new experi. 
ments. The whole loss would fall upon 
the agriculturists, and any gain would be 
reaped by other and minor interests, jf 
ever there was an inopportune period for 
such a measure it was the present. The 
distress of the country was most lament. 
able, and that of the manufacturing in- 
terest he most deeply regretted ; but it 
was exceedingly aggravating to the agri 
culturists to know that the costly sacrifices 
to which last year they had submitted, had 
produced, as it was said, so little benefit, 
and had been received with such unkind- 
ness and ingratitude. They found, in fact, 
that submission did but pave the way for 
larger concessions and more sweeping de- 
mands. The position of agriculture now 
was as bad as it had been in 1835—the 
worst year for some generations, perhaps; 
and was this the time chosen for a new 
experiment in corn bills? There was a 
very bitter state of feeling upon this sub- 
ject in the agricultural districts; not that 
the farmers were such fools, however, as 
to be willing to throw themselves into the 
arms of the Anti-Corn-law League, If 
others had been untrue to them it was no 
reason why they should be untrue to them- 
selves; and if they had lost one-fourth of 
their capital it was no reason for throwing 
away the remainder. There was, how- 
ever, a very sore and wounded feeling 
among the agriculturists; they had lost 
trust in every party, aud entertained con- 
fidence in none. How different had been 
their treatment in 1835? Their petitions, 
then, had been received with every atten- 
tion and regard, and two committees had 


this measure ; he saw no objection to the | been appointed to inquire into their com- 
principle ; but he felt that it was his duty plaints. Now, their complaints were met 
to watch its peculiar provisions, and, if he | by demands for further concession; and 
found that they interfered with the real there would soon be a cry of distress from 
interests of English agriculture, to do all | one end of the country to the other, which 
that in him lay to prevent their becoming | the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
law. | leagues would find it bard to silence. Yet 
Mr. G. Heathcote did not believe, that | all the agriculturists asked was to be let 
such mistaken notions had been enter-| alone. He earnestly protested against @ 
tained of the bill among agriculturists as continuance of the compromising and con- 
the Government appeared to imagine. It ceding system which had been carried so 
was known, that American grain could: far last year. If, against any party, the 
not come into this country, but in the | measure of the preceding Session should 
shape of flour after having been ground in be a final settlement, it surely should be 
Canada. The bill was, however, objected so against the right hon. Baronet who had 
to on general and important grounds. A so represented it. But the principal ob- 
great measure had passed last Session j jection to the measure was its being 
which had been represented as a “ settle- | founded on the principle of a fixed duty. 
ment” of the Corn-law question, and it; What? after all that had been said on 
was too bad, after so short an interval, ! this subject last Session—after the 
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japse of eighteen months since the speeches 
of last election, a fixed duty proposed by 
the Government! It was said to be so 
small a matter as not to be worth discus- 
sing. But a thing might be small in 
amount and yet important in principle. 
If the measure were insignificant and im- 
material, why was it brought forward ? 
Unless it were important, was it not folly 
to risk any serious consequences? Pledges 
to the colonies had been talked of, but it 
had been well replied, there were pledges 
given to the English counties? He wished 
not to say anything painful to Gentlemen 
opposite, many of whom he was aware 
must be in a peculiar position; but he 
would ask, would their constituents have 
nothing to complain of on the score of 
breach of faith, if this measure were car- 
tied? The next point to which he objected 
was the transfer of revenue from this 
country to Canada. After the painful 
view of the revenue of this country af- 
forded by the budget, he could not con- 
sent to the removal of any money from 
the Treasury of this country to that of 
Canada; and it was also with him a 
matter of grave objection that the ma- 
chinery for collecting these duties should 
be taken out of the hands of the English 
Government and transferred to the au- 
thorities in Canada. Now, he would look 
a little to the details of the measure. And 
first as regarded American corn, he must 
say that he objected altogether to the 
fixed duty. He liked the sliding-scale 
given by the measure of last year infinitely 
better than a fixed duty, and the transfer 
of the machinery of collection to the Ca- 
nadian authorities increased his objection. 
He believed, too, that a great deal of 
smuggling would be the result of the plan 
proposed, and he was confirmed in that 
opinion by the high authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Taunton. 
Again, would the proposed duty stand ? 
He found an ominous paragraph in a 
speech in the Canadian Assembly, inti- 
mating that whenever the price was above 
30s., there must be a drawback. [Lord 
Stanley: “ The Legislature did not pass 
that proposal.”] No! but the opinion was 
expressed, and it might hereafter be car- 
ried out. The noble Lord had set out on 
a fiscal tour with the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Bath; but they had quar- 
relled and parted company at the first 
stage. In the midst of all these differences 
of opinion the farmers of this country 





might well look with apprehension at the 
proposed change. Nowas to grain grown 
in the United States and admitted as flour 
manufactured in Canada, one of the evils 
of the bill was that it perpetuated that 
system. [Lord Stanley. ‘ The bill does 
not refer to,it at all.”] No! that was the 
very thing. He thought it a very danger- 
ons system, and he trusted that the 
House would take it into its consideration 
in dealing with this subject. Then, as to 
Canadian corn, he must ask, why was 
Canada to have that favour which was 
withbeld from Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and Newfoundland? Lerd 
Sydenham had said, that the Canadians 
had * no right to complain of the footing 
on which they now stood ;” and he was 
very high authority; but they were told 
that a very small portion of corn was to 
come from Canada. The same thing had 
been said to the agriculturists last year ; 
but if the quantity were limited now, how 
long would it remain so? He had seen a 
memorial from the Canadian committee of 
the British North American Association, 
expressing a strong opinion that Canada 
could send as much corn as this country 
would receive. When they found such 
contradictory statements, he could not 
but entertain very considerable fears on 
that subject. Under the proposed law the 
Canadians might import for their own 
consumption and export their own pro- 
duce. Why was Canada to be placed on 
a better footing than any other English 
county? Why were the peculiar burthens 
under which the English agriculturists 
laboured to be thrown out of considera- 
tion? He spoke not now of the large 
landed proprietors, but he pressed upon 
the attention of the House the case of the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
small proprietors in this country who were 
ground down by the burthens upon the 
land. He regretted extremely that a 
measure of that sort should have been so 
soon introduced after the supposed settle- 
ment of last year; and he felt it his duty 
to oppose that measure, and take every 
fair means of impeding its progress through 
that House. 

Mr. Miles could not help contrasting 
the principles that were advocating last 
year by the noble Lord on this subject 
with those that were advanced by him on 
this occasion. The noble Lord then stated 
broadly, that it was notorious to all that 
every atom of Canadian flour sent to this 
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country was actually the produce of the 
United States, but now he called upon 
them to aid the Canadian agriculturists 
by this measure. But there was this dif- 
ficulty. He thought it exceedingly hard 
that those hon. Members who represented 
agricultural constituencies, agreeing as 
they did, and some of them with the 
greatest difficulty, to the measures of the 
right hon. Baronet last year, having looked, 
of course, to the developement of his 
plans in his own speech, and having sup- 
ported him upon the second reading, should 
now be told that the Government had 
pledged their honour to pass such an act 
as this, and that, therefore, they were now 
to redeem that pledge, and at the same 
time, the House was to recollect that they 
were doing an immensity of good to the 
Canadian colonies. He, for one, should be 
delighted to do good to those colonies, be- 
cause they would open new markets to our 
manufactures. But last year the right 
hon. Baronet had determined to adhere to 
the sliding-scale, and .to place foreign and 
colonial corn upon the same principle ; 
and he should like to know what alteration 
had taken place since that time, to render 
necessary the change proposed by these 
resolutions. He was perfectly aware that 
in taking the course which individually 
he found himself bound to take he was 
Jaying himself open to reprehension from 
those with whom he had been associated for 
many years, and whose political principles 
however estranged from them upon this 
particular point, he should always have 
pleasure in supporting; but he could not 
forget that he represented a large consti- 
tuency, and that the interests of the 
farmers in his county were committed to 
him. He was himself perfectly unpledged, 
but at the same time, he was proud to say, 
perfectly trusted. And although he never 
would abuse the confidence reposed in 
him, he would, when he thought it his 
interest as far as his constituents were 
concerned, and his duty so far as his con- 
science was concerned, equally dissent from 
those who sent him there, or from those 
with whom he was associated. Now, dis- 
agreeing as he did with the measure 
brought forward by the Government—al- 
though the object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s opposition might be very different 
from his, yet if the resolution were only 
carried against the Government, things 
would remain possibly in the same cone 
dition as at that moment—he should vote 
for the motion of the right hou: Gentle- 
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man. It was not as if the noble Lord had 
asked them to go into committee first of 
all, without laying the resolutions before 
the House, but the whole country under. 
stood the tenour of those resolutions, and 
the tenour of them was an alteration of 
the principle of last year, and therefore 
one which he could not but humbly con- 
demn. At the same time he was told it 
was but a little thing, and surely so small 
a measure he would not vote against. But 
a year had scarcely elapsed since the ad. 
justment of the Corn-laws, and yet they 
were now called upon to give up a little 
without the least resistance ; but if they 
did that, would it not be difficult to resist 
the next advance upon the sliding-scale? 
He was quite sure the noble Lord acted 
from the highest principle. The noble 
Lord believed that he was pledged to 
Canada, and he thought that as a Mi- 
nister the noble Lord was quite right in 
perfectly fulfilling his pledge. But at the 
same time he was pledged, as a Member 
of that House, to give his independent 
vote upon the subject; he believed the 
principle of the noble Lord was wrong, 
and he should therefore vote against the 
motion. 

Viscount Howick was anxious to take 
the first opportunity of stating to the 
House what his opinion was upon this 
subject. He differed entirely from the 
last three hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
because he believed that two of them only 
were going to vote against the motion, and 
that the third, although his vote would be 
in favour of it, had spoken very strongly 
against it. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the Member for Dorsetshire, seemed 
to be in a dilemma, for which he very sin- 
cerely pitied him, and from which he was 
afraid he could not congratulate him upon 
extricating himself, even after the great in- 
genuity he had shown in attempting to do 
so. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
found, on the one hand, a very strong 
feeling on the part of his constituents 
against the motion, and, on the other 
hand, the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
an extreme desire not to abandon his 
Friends on the Treasury Bench. » There- 
fore, although the noble Lord said, that 
the Canadian act and the English act 
were, in fact, one measure, to stand or 
fall together, yet the hon. Gentleman 
would not vote against the Canadian act, 
but reserved his opposition to a future 
stage, when he expected his opposition 
might be fully understood. He had no 
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doubt that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s constituents equally understood such 
tactics, and would admire much more the 
ingenuity of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man than his practice. With respect to 
the measure before the House, the noble 
Lord fairly told them that it was, in fact, 
a proposition for the admission of Ameri- 
can corn, subject to a fixed duty, because 
it appeared on the face of the papers be- 
fore the House, that Canada did not pro- 
duce sufficient corn for the supply of 
British North America. She had no sur- 
plus, and, therefore, whether she imported 
American wheat, to supply her own con- 
sumption, and sent her own corn here, or 
imported American corn, ground it into 
flour, and then sent it to this country, it 
was substantially one and the same mea- 
sure, and the object of that measure was 
to create a transit trade through Canada, 
in flour derived from American wheat. 
Lord Stanley thought he distinctly said, 
that no part of this measure was to increase 
the transit trade as it now existed. 
Viscount Howick: The object was not 
to increase the present transit trade. Then, 
if Canada did not grow enough for her 
consumption, and that was admitted on 
the face of the papers before the House 
and by his noble Friend. [No, no.) It was 
rather important to see what was said upon 
this subject, and upon what authority. 
The noble Lord had laid before the House 
various papers, and among them was a 
very important report from a committee 
of the Assembly of the united provinces of 
Canada. In that report, it was said— 


“ All the grain grown in Canada would not 
supply the consumption of British North 
America.” 

What was the noble Lord’s commentary 
upon that ? The noble Lord said— 


“Lover Canada produces little or no wheat 
and clearly less than her own consumption.” 


That was the statement of the noble 
Lord ; and then the noble Lord might 
talk as he would about the object of the 
bill, but with that admitted fact, that 
the country did not produce enough 
for her own consumption—[Lord Stanley : 
“No, no.”J—Yes ; because Canada was 
80 intimately connected with British North 
America, that British North America 
must be almost considered as identified 
with Canada, But Canada did not pro- 
duce enough corn for British North Ame- 
rica, and there was a large and thriving 
trade in American produce now with 
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Canada; and with that circumstance in 
view, he would ask the House, was not 
this measure for the purpose substantially 
of creating a transit trade in Canada of 
American Corn? Because, as to any 
surplus Canada could have beyond what 
she required for her own consumption, 
when Lower Canada produced little or 
nothing, it must be trifling and inconside- 
rable. The trade, then, derived its im- 
portance from the transit of American 
wheat in the shape of flour ground in Ca- 
nada. And how would it come here? 
The first thing was at a duty of 4s. ; and 
the next, which was the material point of 
consideration, and which he thought had 
been left too much out of the question, 
was at an increased charge in consequence 
of coming by the most expensive route. 
They had, fortunately, the calculation of 
the House of Assembly upon this subject, 
and there the extra price of American pro- 
duce, coming to this country, through 
Canada, iv the shape of flour, was esti- 
mated at about 9s. a quarter. Unless, 
therefore, the price in this country was 
such that there should be a difference in 
the rate of duty upon American flour com- 
ing direct, and upon that coming through 
Canada of 9s. or 10s. a quarter, that flour 
could not come through Canada. [ No, no.] 
His hon. and learned Friend behind him 
should listen before he condemned his 
argument. The report of the committee 
of the Canadian House of Assembly clearly 
showed that flour would rather go by the 
natural and direct route than by the circui- 
tous Canadian route to this country. That 
was the statement of the House of Assem- 
bly, and he thought it would be found that 
the measure of his noble Friend would be 
equivalent to the admission of American 
wheat, subject to a charge of 1ls.; that 
was ls. in duty here, 3s. Canadian duty, 
and the remainder made up in the charge 
of conveyance and other things in Canada. 
If the price of grain here were under 55s. 
the Canadians could not afford to send it 
at all, in consequence of the competition 
with flour going by the Erie canal. If 
they turned to last year ~~ would find, 
that at the price of 61s. the duty raised on 
Canadian corn was 1s.,and on foreign corn 
lls. ; that was a difference of 10s. in the 
duty between flour coming direct from the 
United States, and flour that came through 
Canada ; and he would ask if he had not 
now made out, according to the calcula- 
tions of the House of Assembly—but he 
would not assume that these calculations 
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were correct—that American flour accord- 
ing to the measure now proposed, would 
come to this country subject to a fixed 
charge of 12s., viz., 3s. Canadian duty, 1s. 
home duty, and the remaining 8s. made 
up in the intermediate charge of convey- 
ance? So far as the measure was one for 
the introduction of American flour at a 
fixed rate of duty, it wasone which would 
have his most cordial support, though at 
the same time he confessed, that it did 
appear a most strange measure for her 
Majesty's present Government to bring 
forward ; they must, indeed, be faithless 
to the charms of the sliding-scale, to 
which, he thought, they were so indisso- 
lubly wedded. He was, indeed, surprised 
to hear his noble Friend talk of the sim- 
plicity and consequent superiority of a 
fixed duty as compared with a sliding- 
scale. He had heard it certainly with 
extreme astonishment after what he heard 
from his noble Friend last year. But, 
unluckily, the benefit that might be de- 
rived from such a measure was entirely 
neutralized by two circumstances ; first, 
the fixed duty was a great deal too high ; 
and next, it was to be raised in a manner 
which he did think was really quite pre- 
posterous. If they were to tax the bread 
of the people of this country the revenue 
ought to go into their own treasury. Was 
it not natural, that those who paid the tax 
should profit by it? But before he entered 
into that, he would return to the calcula- 
tions of the House of Assembly. He had 
said, that he did not assume the correct- 
ness of those calculations, nor did he ; they 
clearly contained an exaggerated estimate. 
It was quite evident that the committee 
had made out their case with a view to 
satisfy the hon. and learned Member for 
Dorsetshire, and other Members on that 
side of the House ; they knew, that from 
them they had to fear opposition, and they 
therefore coloured their case rather highly 
to meet the views of the friends of agri- 
culture here. But, at the same time, it 
was perfectly clear, that the Canadian route, 
did very considerably raise the price of 
Canadian produce. Whenever the average 
price of corn in this country was such as 
to enable corn to come direct from Ame- 
rica, it always did come direct from Ame- 
rica and they found that when it could 
come in at 55s. the amount of importation 
was very small. He wanted to know if 
they were to allow American wheat to 
come in in this manner subject to a fixed 
rate of charge? if so, ought not that 
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charge to be imposed in the shape of duty 
raised in our own ports, allowing the 
wheat to find its own way in the most 
natural manner? It was American wheat 
they looked to consume ; and, if so, was 
it not common sense that it should come 
by the direct route, and the tax be raised 
in this country? It was a general princi. 
ple that those who paid a tax should have 
the benefit of it, and surely there was 
nothing in the relative situations of Canada 
and this country which should intervene 
to prevent that general principle being 
carried out. Canada was the lowest 
taxed country on the face of the earth, 
Already this country eased Canada of her 
principal burthens; almost the whole of 
her military establishment, part of her 
clerical establishment, and the whole ex- 
pense of a naval establishment she was 
relieved from. In this country, on the 
other hand, he was afraid no man could 
say, we were so lightly taxed; we had 
not so much to complain of as some gentle- 
men seemed to think, but he could never 
say that this country was lightly taxed. 
From whom were those taxes raised? In 
a great degree from the labouring popula- 
tion of this country, for a large proportion 
of them fell upon those articles of comfort, 
necessity, and luxury, which were con- 
sumed by the great body of the people. 
But more than that, the Government said 
their financial necessities compelled them 
to keep up taxes limiting the employment 
of the people. There were, for example, 
the taxes upon coal and upon wool, which 
went far to destroy two thriving branches 
of trade. They were taxes which only 
produced about 200,000/. or 300,000/ a 
year, a sum which would be more than 
compensated if they would allow American 
corn to come direct to this country, Let 
them calculate what would then be the 
expense—conveyance by Canada, 9s. or 
10s. ; duty proposed to be levied, 3s., and 
1s, levied hapo-sendh let;them make of that 
aggregate a fixed duty, and impose it on 
the importation of American corn direct 
to this country. They would then have 
sum which would enable them to relieve 
the labouring population of this country of 
those taxes which pressed most heavily 
upon them. And he asked with what 
justice that could be refused, looking at 
the relative position of the English and 
the Canadian labourer ? It was onl 
esterday he received a statement, whi 
is noble Friend had very properly 
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sate of things in the British colonies 
in Upper Canada, and he found from 
that document that the farm labourer 
there received 2s. 6d. currency, or rather 
more than 2s. sterling, with his board and 
lodging, for his day’s work. Let them 
compare that with the condition of the 
labouring men whom his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire might 
see on his own estate, earning 9s. a week ; 
and then he would ask, was it just to allow 
the British labourer to consume American 
wheat, subject to a certain charge imposed 
in such a shape that it should go to benefit 
the Canadian labourer, already well off, 
and not to benefit the English labourer ? 
He would beg of the House to look at the 
inconsistency involved in this measure. 
Such was the inequality of the two la- 
bourers, that it was one of the greatest 
boons that could be conferred upon an 
English labourer to afford him the means 
whereby he might be enabled to rend 
asunder the ties that bind him to his 
native land and the relations of his youth, 
to encounter the perils and hardships of a 
long voyage to a distant land, with all the 
difficulties of establishing himself in a new 
and unknown country, in order to place 
himself in the position of the Canadian 
labourer. And yet in that state of things 
they proposed to impose a tax upon the 
English labourer, and say that it should 
not go to relieve him by diminishing the 
price of the articles of his consumption or 
extending his trade, but should go to in- 
crease the revenue of Canada. Was that 
just or reasonable ? It was unjust to divert 
the revenue they might raise by this charge 
upon corn from the British Treasury ; it 
was equally unjust and absurd to raise the 
price still more by the useless expenditure 
of money and labour in bringing American 
wheat into this country by the most ex- 
pensive and difficult route. What was it 
but a gratuitous waste of money and la- 
bour! He could not but express his asto« 
nishment that a measure of this kind, al- 
lowing the people to receive American 
flour in the manner only which added to 
the expense of conveying it to them, 
should come from Gentlemen whom he 
had heard discuss so learnedly and so well 
—the great advantage of making labour 
productive by removing all artificial re- 
strictions—from Gentlemen who had told 
them of the impolicy of establishing such 
a system, and who were agreed that the 
principles of free-trade were the principles 
of common sense, For his own part, the 
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proposal appeared to him to be worthy of 
that statesman who once gravely informed 
the House that workhouse paupers might 
be advantageously employed in digging 
holes one day and filling them up the 
next. He could understand such a mea- 
sure coming from a Gentleman like that 
who thought it desirable to create useless 
labour, but coming from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite it did seem ludicrously prepos- 
terous. But even that proposition, shock- 
ing as it was, was not so revolting tu com- 
mon sense as the present proposal of her 
Majesty’s Government. Then there was 
a redundancy of labour—there were la- 
bourers here that we did know what to do 
with—but that was not the case with 
Canada; in Canada there was no de- 
ficiency of profitable employment. Canada 
possessed one of the richest soils of any 
country in the world; she had by nature 
almost unexampled facilities of internal 
communication, and she possessed a mild 
and temperate climate. What was there 
wanted to render all these great national 
resources available ?—nothing but the ju- 
dicious application of labour and capital ; 
and he would say, that if they were pro- 
perly applied with energy and spirit, Ca- 
nada could not fail to advance with giant 
strides in the career of wealth and civiliza- 
tion. And how did the Ministers now 
propose to assist her ? By establishing that 
artificial system which would divert the 
labour, industry, and capital of Canada 
from their natural and profitable employ- 
ment, and by bolstering up that artificial 
trade by placing restrictions upon the in« 
troduction of American wheat into this 
country. What would be the consequence 
of this as far as Canada was concerned ? 
They all knew that the existing Corn-law 
—it was not owned distinctly on the other 
side of the House, but no one who had 
heard the debate on a recent question but 
must have felt convinced of it—could not 
continue. Its existence might perhaps 
terminate in the first, or perhaps in the 
following year. It was just possible, but 
he thought it was highly improbable, that 
its life might be extended to an equal 
duration with the preceding measure of 
1828. That was the most favourable view 
he had heard any Gentleman take of its 
prospect of longevity. However, when 
that act should be swept away and gathered 
into that lumber of old, absurd, repealed 
measures, what would be the condition of 
the Canadian merchant who, by the mea- 
sure the House was called upon to sanc- 
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tion, had been induced to invest his capital 
in extensive mills for grinding corn, and 
in making arrangements for forwarding 
flour to this country? In his opinion the 
Canadian would have a very good claim 
upon the Government of this country for 
compensation. And he could not help 
thinking that hon. Gentlemen who at- 
tached the same importance that he did to 
the principles of free trade and to the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, would do well to 
think twice of the consequences before 
they supported the proposed measure. But 
with respect to Canada, he must say, he 
thought that by far the most injurious 
part of the measure was that which had 
been adverted to by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Taunton, viz., that it was 
the commencement of a system of protec- 
tion in Canada. No doubt there was a 
strong party in Canada in favour of pro- 
tection, as there was a strong party here ; 
no doubt that fallacy had currency in Ca- 
nada, as it had currency here; and one 
great objection to the measure was, that it 
gave sanction to protection in the face of 
the world. But till his noble Friend 


threw his weight into the scale, that belief 
was not in the ascendancy. His noble 
Friend in writing to Sir Charles Bagot had 


made this statement, 

“ Looking back to the proceedings of last 
Session, I find that such an impost was consi- 
dered, and ultimately rejected.” 

The Assembly of Canada rejected the 
proposition of a duty upon American corn, 
till they were induced to adopt it by the 
bait held out by his noble Friend, when he 
said to Sir Charles Bagot, 


“Tf you tax American corn, we will let 
yours in free to England.”” 


He was not surprised, then, at the report 
of the committee of the House of Assem- 
bly. One main object of this act was, not 
merely to obtain an advantage in the 
markets of this country, but also to build 
up that most fatal system of protection in 
Canada. Let them look at the statement 
of the committee of the House of Assem- 
bly. They said, 

* One of the sterling advantages which this 
measure confers on the Canadian grower is, 
that though he cannot, for reasons already as- 
signed, compete successfully with the growers 
in England, still, he would realize the home 
market as well as that of British North Ame- 
rica, from which he has hitherto been too 
successfully excluded by his more fortunate 
rivals.”? 


The House would see, therefore, from 
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that statement, that one of the main ob. 
jects was not merely to secure the Eng. 
lish market, but also to tax the Canadian 
consumer and the consumer of British 
North America for the benefit of the Cana. 
dian grower, and to build up a system of 
protection in Canada. And now he really 
did hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
would explain how he could defend such 
a proposition on those principles which he 
had so ably stated in that House. Why 
did the grower in Canada want protection, 
and against whom ? Was he more heavil 

taxed than the American grower ? No wil 
thing. On the contrary, this country paid 
for him many of the burthens which fell 
upon the American. Had he a worse cli- 
mate than the American? Not at all; as 
a wheat-growing country, Canada yielded 
to no country in the world in soil and cli- 
mate. Why, then, on the showing of the 
Government, did he require protection? 
It could only be from some deficiency in 
his skill in cultivation ; and did they think 
that it would be for his interest, or for the 
interest of the great colony in which he 
lived, to encourage him in those habits, 
and take from him the stimulus of compe- 
tition? The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have considered that he had this ques- 
tion to defend when he spoke upon the 
Corn-laws, because every argument which 
her Majesty’s Government made use of to 
maintain the Corn-laws failed when ap- 
plied to Canada. Where were the exclu- 
sive burthens upon the Canadians? They 
had not even the duty on bricks, which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Kent, to 
his amazement, and by a strange process 
of reasoning beyond his comprehension 
named as a peculiar burthen upon the 
agriculturists. For his own part, he al- 
ways thought bricks were more used in the 
erection of factories than in the cultivation 
of corn, and he remembered that rough 
and drainage tiles were exempted from 
duty. Not even that fell upon the Cana- 
dian grower ; nor the duty upon malt, 
which the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of her Majesty’s Government had disco- 
vered by a new light since 1834, fell upon 
the grower and not the consumer. No 
they had no exclusive burthens, nor had 
they the vested interest of a sinecure. 
The Canadian landlord, luckily for himself 
and the community, was not a sinecurist, 
though they endeavoured to make him 80. 
He found a statement upon oe ia 
which his noble Friend had produced from 
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Board of Trade ; it stated that 
Oe tavigh wheat and flour had been 
permitted to be imported into that country 
free of duty, and that by far the greater 
rt consumed had been so imported. 
That was the state of the case. Canadian 
agriculture was flourishing, and the Cana- 
dians were carrying on a valuable transit 
trade in American produce—a trade it was 
to be remembered, employing an immense 
number of persons engaged in the naviga- 
tion of the rivers and lakes, and whom it 
was the highest policy in the British Go- 
vernment to encourage, because if ever we 
should be engaged in another contest with 
America, the issue, it was well known, 
must depend upon the aid we should derive 
from the hardy population connected with 
that navigation. Well, then, it was this 
flourishing trade that they now proposed to 
cut up by the roots for the purpose of en- 
couraging Canadian agriculture, which, 
upon their own showing, did not require 
it. His noble Friend said, that it was not 
a fiscal but a colonial and political ques- 
tion. He agreed with him. He believed 
the expense of bringing corn through Ca- 
nada would be so great that the quantity 
we should receive would be trifling, and, 
as regarded the consumers in this country, 
he was of opinion that it was a measure of 
very little importance. But, as a colonial 
and a political measure, it was one of the 
deepest mportance—it was one that would 
lay the foundation in Canada of a system 
from the incubus of which it had hitherto 
been free—that of protection. It was a 
measure that would destroy the valuable 
trade that was going on upon the rivers 
and lakes—a measure that would materi- 
ally interfere with the intercourse between 
British America and the United States, 
and one that would deprive them of the 
power of defeating the absurd provisions of 
the American tariff. Those were the ob- 
jects of the measure, and it was not as 
affecting the interests of this country, but 
as affecting those of Canada, that he gave 
it his decided opposition. But really the 
measure was so completely void of all 
consistency, that there was no point of 
view which he could look at that he did 
not find equally objectionable. His noble 
Friend said, that he had introduced the 
measure, because it was politic that the 
trade with Canada should form an inte- 
gral part of the trade of this country. If 
that remark applied to Canada did it not 
equally apply to New Brunswick? His 
hon. Friend the Member for Taunton 
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asked was it just and reasonable to give to 
Canada—separated by almost an imaginary 
line from New Brunswick—a boon that 
you refused to the latter country. If the 
Legislature of New Brunswick were to 
pass an act similar to the Canadian act 
then under discussion, could her Majesty 
refuse her Royal assent to the Act, or 
could her Majesty’s ministers refuse to 
come down next year and propose resolu- 
tions like the present? They might talk 
of preventing smuggling, between America 
and Canada, but how could they prevent 
it between Canada and New Brunswick? 
And then they talked of treating Canada 
as an integral part of this country. He 
was surprised that his noble Friend could 
keep his countenance —that he did not 
laugh himself when he was urging such 
an argument. If they were to put Canada 
on atfooting with this country, why not de- 
stroy the boundary altogether—why not let 
them have the benefit of the sliding-scale ? 
He was sure there ought not to be the 3s. 
duty. There should be a fair trade be- 
tween her and this country, and she 
should have the benefit of the sliding. 
scale on her own frontier. More than that 
—she should have the benefit of all other 
taxes. What, however, did the Canadian 
Legislature propose to do with reference to 
the duties on British manufactures? They 
did not say—“If we have our corn ad- 
mitted free into Great Britain, British ma- 
nufactures shall be admitted free of duty 
into Canada.” They did not say that ; 
but the words of the Legislative Assembly 
were— 

“We will take the earliest opportunity of 
recommending the removal of all duties at 
present imposed upon the manufactures of the 
mother country when admitted into Canada.” 


So that we gave them the benefit of 
being an integral part of this country, but 
they would not confer on us a similar ad- 
vantage. He hoped the right hon. Gen. 
tleman at the head of the Board of Trade 
would recollect what he had spoken with 
reference to the necessity of reciprocity. 
He said we were not to take off duties upon 
foreign produce admitted into this country 
till foreign nations took off the duty on our 
manufactures. He begged to recommend 
that principle of reciprocity to the consi- 
deration of the House. The Canadian 
Legislature had, it was true, made a pro- 
mise, but they all knew what such promises 
meant. Such, then, was the measure they 
were then called upon to decide. His no- 
ble Friend opposite said, that the act of 
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the Canadian Legislature and the resolu- 
tions he pro must stand or fall to- 
gether. He said if the House would not 
agree to the resolutions, the Ministers of 
the Crows would not advise her Majesty 
to assent to the Canadian Act, and he like- 
wise told the House that if the Canadian 
Act had not passed he should not have 
proposed these resolutions. The measure, 
therefore, must be considered as one, and 
on the principle of the whole arrangements 
it was that the House was called upon to 
pronounce an opinion, and it certainly did 
appear to him that his right hon. Friend 
had raised the question in the fairest way. 
Once more, he could not help expressing 
his regret and astonishment, after all he 
had heard of the principles of free-trade 
from the right hon. Baronet opposite, that 
such professions should end in the proposal 
of such a measure. It was a measure 
which was inconsistent with the principles 
that the Government had laid down, and 
it was calculated to be deeply injurious to 
the welfare of Canada. 

Mr, Liddell said that the interest which 
this question had excited was not greater 
than its own intrinsic importance de- 
manded. He supported it, in the first 
instance, because Government had intro- 
duced a system of colonial policy which 
was in many respects new, and which, in 
the same proportion that it had excited 
the opposition of the noble Lord, secured 
his support. The right hon. Gentlemen, 
a late Member of the Government, in 
arguing against the measure, had given a 
number of reasons why he considered the 
proposition of the noble Lord objectionable. 
It might be sufficient to say in answer that 
the Legislative Assembly of Canada had 
passed, by unanimous vote, a bill in com- 
pliance with the wishes expressed by Go- 
vernment, and had called on the Govern- 
ment at home to confirm the vote by a 
measure similar to that now brought 
forward. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, in speaking of opening a free- 
trade with America, and throwing aside the 
protection which it was proposed to extend 
to the colonies, often expressed a desire to 
see the corn of America brought here in 
American vessels. Now he owned that the 
aman of the shipping interest ac- 
tuated him powerfully in his support of 
this measure. If there were a considerable 
trade by American ships, it would, to that 
extent, diminish the trade of the ports of 
England. He held in his hand a return, 
from which it appeared that the number 
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of British and foreign ships laden with 
corn, entered inwards at the ports of Lon. 
don, Hull, Newcastle, and Leith, from 
any ports of Europe, from the lst of 
August to the Ist of October, 1841, 


were :— 
Foreign. 
a: OE 


British, 
306 
117 

25 
53 


Being a total of.... 1,088 501 


Or, a good deal more than two to one in 
favour of the foreigner, all the ports of 
Europe being included. Again, he con- 
sulted a return of the number of ships 
laden with foreign corn, entered inwards 
at the ports of the United Kingdom, 
between Jan. 5, 1842, and Jan. 5, 1843, 
specifying the ports of lading and the ports 
of discharge, and whether the ships were 
British or of any other nation. Here, 
although upon the whole the British ship. 
ping maintained a fair share of this car. 
rying trade, he could not avoid being 
struck with the great preponderance of 
foreign vessels from the Baltic ports. As 
this return went into divers particulars, he 
would content himself with a general re. 
ference to it. But when he turned to the 
general returns, which were to be found in 
Porter’s tables, of the number of ships 
with their tonnage, entered inwards and 
cleared outwards from the ports of Great 
Britain, distinguishing British from foreign, 
he found the following startling results 
in comparing the employment of British 
ships with that of the ships belonging to 
the kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and 
Prussia, with whom reciprocity treaties 
had been concluded. He took only the 
returns of the years 1831 and 1840, pre- 
mising that no additional consolation can 
be drawn from the returns of the inter- 
mediate years, and he found as follows :— 

Norway. 


31. 
Cleared Outwards. 
Ships. Tons. 
332,876 
784 128,480 


Entered Inwards. 

Ships. Tons. 
62 4,518 
754 114,865 


British 
Foreign 


British 
Foreign 


16 
775 


1,732 
114,662 


British 
Foreign 


23 
792 


1840. 
3,166 | British 


114,241 | Foreign 
DeEnMARK. 
1831. 

552 | British 
190 | Foreign 

1840. 
6,327} British 545 92,62) 
103,067 | Foreign 2,157 207,119 


70,324 
102,639 


437 


925 


British 
Foreign 


66 =s«G, 
748 62, 
British 56 
Foreign 1,440 





Canada 


Prussia. 

1831. 
British 487 83,905 | British 
Foreign 701 140,532 | Foreign 

| British 30 73,943 

iti 12,700 ritis pe 3, 
al 1538 257/084 Foreign 956 177,449 
It appeared from these figures, that in 
spite of all our natural advantages —in 
spite of the great increase of our popula- 
tion, our enormous imports, and our aug- 
mented trade—the British shipowner was 
unable to compete with the cheaply-built, 
cheaply-equipped, cheaply-manned, and 
untaxed ships of the Baltic ports; that as 
far as the shipping trade was concerned, 
the ruinous results originally predicated of 
the reciprocity treaties had been fulfilled. 
Let them now turn to the trade with the 
North American colonies, and here they 
found a field open to British enterprise 
aod British navigation, Here, at least, 
they possessed the privilege of exclusive 
trading ; here they had protection ; and 
the increase of British shipping engaged in 
that trade formed a gratifying contrast to 
the returns just quoted. From the same 
tables, he found the following returns, 
which showed that the employment for 
British shipping, had nearly doubled since 
1831, going on with a steady and progres- 
sive increase :-— 
Nort American CoLonies. 
1831. 


637 


303 
395 


50,792 
80,852 


Outwards. 


Ships. Tons. Ships. ‘Tons. 


British 1,758 480,236 | British 1,804 437,338 
Foreign Foreign ] 522 


Inwards. 


— aoe 


1840, 
British 2,416 908,222 | British 2,099 694,094 


— 


Foreign Foreign 7 «2,213 


He therefore, called upon the House to 
support the Government in a change, which 
would increase the trade of the colonies and 
the employment of British ships, In his 
opinion, also, a demand would be created 
for our manufactures. It was not only 
from a feeling that the interests of our 
North American colonies were best con- 
sulted by the measure brought forward by 
the noble Lord, and in favour of which we 
had the double evidence of the opinions of 
the Legislative Assembly and of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, that he supported it ; 
but he also supported it on the very 
grounds on which it was objected to by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—viz.: that it 
was an increase of protection to British 
interests. However much hon. Members 
might talk of free-trade, protection to 
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British interests was yet popular in this 
House and in the country; a large ma- 
jority of the House and of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were in favour of pro- 
tection, as well as a large majority of the 
population. He regarded this measure as 
a stay and strengthening point in favour 
of the present system of the Corn-laws, 
which he had always supported not only 
because there were certain burthens on the 
land, and that the large amount of capital 
vested in agriculture was entitled to pro. 
tection, but because it could be demon- 
strated that under the present system of 
protection, a constant, regular, and cheap 
supply was given to the consumer of this 
country. That was the strong ground on 
which the Corn-laws were to be supported, 
and on that ground alone would he consent 
to support them. If this measure passed 
you enlarged the area from whence you 
derived your supplies. Under the foster- 
ing protection which this measure afforded, 
we might turn to Canada for a supply as 
unlimited as the increase of the population 
of this country would require. On these 
grounds the measure ought to be supported 
by those hon. Members who were devoted 
to the vause of British agriculture. But 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire had 
suggested that it should be referred to 
a select committee. After the explana- 
tion of the noble Lord, he could not 
comprehend how any one could propose 
the delay of a select committee. What 
were you to gain by a select committee ? 
The capabilities of Canada were bound- 
less, and as the demand for her produce 
increased, so would the interchange of 
her corn with our manufactures increase. 
A great deal had been said about smug- 
gling. He was content to leave that to 
the Canadians themselves whose deepest 
interests were voncerned in maintaining 
inviolate their frontier. He was willing 
to admit that this measure was proposed 
under somewhat unfortunate circum. 
stances, at a period when great doubt and 
uncertainty prevailed among the agricul- 
tural interests. The agriculturists of this 
country were extremely susceptible of first 
impressions; they saw that prices were 
this year in a state of unusual depression, 
and they, somewhat hastily, jumped to 
the conclusion that this depression was 
occasioned by the alteration in the law 
adopted last year ; but under the old Corn- 
law, with a greater amount of protection 
than was now afforded, the price of agri- 
eultural produce had been much lower 
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than it was at present; and he would | nied that hon. Members had imparted some 
almost venture to predict that under cer- | variety to the debate, and the course which 
tain circumstances which might arise he intended to adopt might add to the ya. 
before long—if an increased demand arose , riety, for it was at variance with that 
for manufactures, which would give a; pursued by most hon. Gentlemen on his 
stimulus to the productive interests of the | side of the House. It was almost impos. 
country—the value of agricultural pro-! sible to judge what course several hon, 
duce would be materially increased. He, Gentleman who had spoken during the 
admitted, then, that this was not the most | debate intended to take on this question, 
fortunate time for proposing such an alter-| and in what manner they intended to 
ation ; but he thought that the conduct | vote. Among the country Gentlemen who 
of certain parties, who, instead of endea- | had addressed the House, the hon. Mem. 
vouring to allay the unfounded alarm of; ber for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles), had, 
the agriculturists, had adopted a course | imitating the example of Canute, declared 
calculated greatly to increase it, was de- | to the Government—* Thus far shall you 
serving of the strongest censure. In every | go, and no further;” but the tide of Mi. 
other respect, except that of time—and | nisterial influence still rolled on up to his 
even that was not left to the discretion of | very feet, and threatened to overwhelm 
Government—he conceived that Govern- | him, and his faithless courtiers seemed to 
ment were entitled to the greatest possible ; have been dispersed by the fury of the 
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praise. They had followed out their prin- | 
ciples in the measures they brought for- 
ward, and they were entitled to praise for 
the way they had acted. So far then 
were hon. Members from being justified in 
attacking Ministers for their inconsistency 
because of giving a preference to a fixed 
duty over the sliding-scale on Canadian 
corn, that he felt astonished at the remarks 
of the noble Lord opposite. He asserted 


that the Government in this proposition, 
as in all the others they had brought for- 
ward, were entitled to the highest com- 


mendation. If, in some portions of Eng- 
Jand, apprehension had been created by 
this proposition, he had the satisfaction of 
stating that in those northern parts of 
England which he was connected with, the 
agriculturists had never expressed the 
smallest uneasiness as to the measure. 
They were quite willing to leave it 
in the hands of Government, and to 
acquiesce in every other measure which 
Government might choose to introduce for 
the benefit of our colonies or the security 
of our empire. These, amongst other 
reasons, induced him to call on the House, 
if they desired power to remain in the 
hands which now wielded it, or if they 
were alive to the state into which this 
country would be plunged if an unfortu- 
nate change in the Ministry took place— 
the complete social and civil revolution 
that would ensue—these reasons urged 
him to counsel the House not to be carried 
away by any vague notions of ill-founded 
alarm, but to give their support to the 
motion of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies. 

Mr. C. Buller said it could not be de- 





storm. He (Mr. Buller) meant, as a 
free-trader, to give his support to the 
measure proposed by the Government, 
though he certainly could not charae- 
terise the address of the noble Lord 
who had introduced this measure as a 
free-trade speech. He would state to 
the House the grounds upon which he 
conceived that the friends of free-trade 
ought to give their support to the proposal 
of the noble Lord, and vote against the 
motion of his right hon. Friend. When 
it was proposed last year, in the duties on 
a produce, to impose a duty upon 
American wheat, he strenuously opposed 
the proposition ; and, if such a proposal 
were now brought forward in the same 
manner, he would still oppose it. That 
measure was proposed merely to afford 
protection to the Canadians—to prevent 
the importation of American wheat into 
Canada ; and he objected to it on the 
ground that it established a restrictive 
system in Canada. He thought it was 
exceedingly impolitic to place such re- 
strictions upon trade with the United 
States; and he would object to the pro- 
posal on the same ground now, if it was 
not brought forward in a mode which de- 
prived it of its restrictive character, and as 
it seemed to him conferred a boon upon the 
people of Canada and of this country. It 
was proposed to impose a new duty of 3s. 
upon American wheat imported into Ca- 
nada ; while upon all wheat in the shape 
of flour imported from Canada into this 
country, the duty was reduced from 5s. 
to 1s. Now, the main question for free- 
traders to consider, was, whether this 
change in the law would in fact increase 
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or diminish the duties in the importa- 
tion of American wheat. As an hon. 
Gentleman near him observed, they were 
adopting @ sliding-scale ; and he (Mr. C. 
Buller) entirely concurred. in the views of 
the operation of the sliding-scale which 
had been taken by the hon. Members for 
Rutlandshire and Dorsetshire. He had 

ne, with some care, through the calcu- 
Jations which had been laid before them in 
the reports of the Canadian legislature, 
and it seemed to him that some extraor- 
dinary confusion had taken place in those 
calculations. He had, therefore, taken the 
figures and added them up for himself; 
and the result at which he arrived was 
this,—that the present law imposed a duty 
of 5s. upon Canadian wheat and American 
wheat imported through Canada. The 
noble Lord the Member for Sunderland 
(Lord Howick) said, that by the papers 
laid before the House, it appeared that 
there was a difference of 9s. between the 
cost of transit by the Erie canal, by way 
of New York, and the cost of transit by 
the St. Lawrence, including the 3s, duty. 
He (Mr. Buller) found that it was stated 
in the first sentence of Appendix, No. 5, 
that the cost of transit on a barrel of flour 
by the Erie Canal was 3s. lid. less than 
by the St. Lawrence. A few lines further 
it was stated :— 

“ After the completion of our communica- 
tionsareduction will be made in the transit, of 
9s, 6d. per barrel.” 

These communications would be com- 
pleted this very summer, and they might, 
therefore, calculate on this reduction of 
2s. 6d. in the transit coming into operation 
immediately on the law being adopted. In 
comparing the measure now proposed by 
the Government with the law as it at pre- 
sent stood, he would view the present 
duty as a fixed duty of 5s. upon all wheat 
imported into this country from Canada. 
it was now proposed that a duty of 1s. 
per quarter should be imposed upun all 
wheat of Canadian growth imported into 
this country. He would say, then, to the 
free-trader, “‘ Here you obtain a consider- 
able advantage.” Then it was proposed 
to impose a duty of 3s. upon American 
wheat brought into Canada, which, when 
ground into flour, might be imported into 
this renege at ls. per quarter. If, there- 
fore, they deducted this sum, 4s., from the 
present duty, 5s., there was an advantage 
gained to the consumer of 1s. per quarter. 
He did not mean to contend, that this was 
any considerable advantage; it was, in- 
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deed, a very small gain; but he did not 
think that hon. Gentlemen opposite need 
entertain much alarm at the reduction of 
1s. per quarter in the duty on American 
flour, while the free-trader could not ob- 
ject to gain this reduction. It was said, 
however, that the average duty had been 
2s. 1d., and the very same argument had 
been advanced by hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House against the proposal of 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London (Lord J. Russell) for an 8s. duty. 
Hon. Gentlemen said, “‘ The average has 
been 5s. 9d. ; how cruel, then, of the noble 
Lord, to raise the duty on corn from 
5s. 9d. to 8s.” That argument was, how- 
ever, treated with perfect contempt ; it 
was said that it was absurd to measure the 
operation of the sliding-scale by the ave- 
rage amount of duty, and that the virtue 
of a sliding-scale consisted, not in the duty 
that was collected, but in the duty that 
was never paid—the duty which was so 
high that it prevented importation alto- 
gether. He had shown, then, that on 
every quarter of colonial wheat there would 
be a gain to the consumer in this country 
of 4s. a quarter, and on every quarter of 
American flour they would gain 1s. He 
would call upon them now to view this 
question in its bearing upon the interests 
of the Canadians. It had been objected 
to the measure of the noble Lord, that it 
would establish a protected interest in 
Canada, and that its effect would be to 
raise the price of provisions in that coun- 
try. He thought that they might allow 
the Canadians, who were so strongly in- 
terested in the question, to be the best 
judges on this point; and to all the argu- 
ments grounded on the injury which it 
was argued this measure would inflict 
upon the Canadians, he simply answered, 
that the Legislature of Canada had passed 
this bill. But it was said, “It is the 
agricultural interest of Canada which has 
passed this bill.” He might reply, that 
putting the town members out of consider- 
ation, the whole province of Lower Canada 
could have no interest in the question. It 
did not grow wheat enough for its own 
consumption, and therefore its interest 
must be in favour of free-trade; but it 
had joined in sanctioning this measure. 
But how did this measure stand as one 
of free-trade or restriction? Nothing 
could be more pedantic or childish than, 
when a practical question of this nature 
was raised, to endeavour to detect some 
principle to which they were adverse, and 
Y 
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to oppose all amelioration because it might 
imply the recognition of a principle to 
which they were opposed. He called upon 
hon. Members to deal like men of common 
sense. All their talking about principle 
would not shake the determination of the 
majority of that House to keep up a pro- 
tective duty against the importation of 
foreign corn. This question was settled 
for the present [‘ Oh”]; he repeated it 
— it was settled for the present. The 
majority of that House had determined 
to maintain a protective duty, which, toa 
considerable extent, excluded foreign grain 
from the country. ‘ Then,” said the 
Canadians, ‘ We do not care whether you 
have Corn-laws or not, but you have de- 
termined to exclude foreign wheat ; and 
all we ask of you is, that you will not treat 
us as foreigners, but that you will admit 
our wheat as if it were the produce of 
England.” The Government, represent- 
ing the majority which had determined 
to maintain the Corn-laws fairly said— 
“We shall be quite ready to admit Cana- 
dian wheat; we are ready to extend to 
Canada the same principles of free-trade 
which we recognise in any English county ; 
but we must take care that foreign wheat 
—American wheat—is not smuggled into 


this country, and imposed upon us as Ca- 


nadian produce. Give us some security 
that you will protect, not yourselves, but 
the English agriculturist, against the in- 
troduction of American wheat, and then 
we will admit your corn at a nominal duty.” 
He thought, the question had been fairly 
put to the Canadians—they had the op- 
tion of adopting one of two courses: they 
were told, ** If you wish to have free-trade 
with England, you must submit to some- 
thing analogous to our own Corn-laws to 
prevent the importation of American corn ; 
but if you do not submit to those restric- 
tions, we can make no alteration, and you 
must continue to pay the present rate of 
duty.” This question had been put to the Ca- 
nadian Legislature, and they had preferred 
free-trade with England to free-trade with 
the United States. Suppose a fortification 
was in course of erection round a consider- 
able tract of country, and that the inhabit- 
ants of a village in the vicinity of this 
fortification, who would by its erections be 
excluded from their customers, said to the 
authorities, “ Do not exclude us from your 
fortifications ; include us within them, and 
we will submit to all inconveniences for 
the sake of retaining our trade with you.” 
Such was the case with the Canadians 
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in this instance; they had their choice 
between two restrictive systems; the 

chose free-trade with England, and he 
must say he did not think they had adopted 
an unwise decision so far as their own ip. 
terests were concerned. He thought they 
had formed a wise and prudent determing. 
tion, and one which would prove most 
advantageous, as well to the people of this 
country as to themselves. He would put 
it to his right bon. Friend and to the noble 
Lord, with whom, he was sure, he could 
not differ in principle on a question of this 
nature, whom did they mean to benefit by 
thus thwarting the Government measure? 
Was it the British consumer? No; because 
the proposition of his right hon. Friend, if 
carried into effect, would deprive the British 
consumer of the benefit of ls. reduction 
inthe duty. Was it the Canadians? No; 
for, by the proposition, they flew in the 
face of the Canadian Legislature, who 
were the best judges of what was for the 
interest of the Canadian people, and who 
had unanimously passed the measure of 
which the Government measure was the 
complement. With such opinions, then, 
he could not but adhere, on this occasion, 
to the general principle which he had laid 
down for himself, that it was not for the 
House to interfere between a law as passed 
by the Canadian Legislature and the sanc- 
tion of the Crown. He would not enter 
into the question of etiquette and dignity 
between the two Legislatures, and of the 
passing of acts by the Canadian Legislature 
contingent upon tlie sanction of the Parlia« 
ment here. The Government had now 
announced a measure which was no part, 
it was true, of the measure of the Cana. 
dian Legislature, but which in fact formed 
the ground on which they were induced to 
pass their measure. It would be with the 
greatest reluctance on any occasion that 
he should consent to address the Crown 
to place its veto on a measure passed 
by the Canadian Legislature, and he 
could not now depart from that gene- 
ral principle with reference to a mea- 
sure which he was convinced would be 
of the greatest advantage to the people of 
both countries. But there was one objet- 
tion to the measure of the Government 
which he would notice—namely, that the 
duty was to go from the pockets of the 
people of England to enrich the people of 
Canada. Those who thought corn to be 
the fairest subject for a portion of reve- 
nue to be raised out of could not fairly 
make this objection, and at any rate he 
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thought that the people of England should 
not be made to imagine that a duty was 
raised by the state out of the price of their 
pread. But if the proposed law left the 
ice where it was, the only consequence 
would be, that we should pay a part of that 
price to the people of Canada, and he had 
iust as soon that the Canadian Legislature 
should eke out their scanty finances by this 
means, as that the money should be paid to 
our landlords. In fact, there was a great 
advantage in allowing the Canadian Le- 
islature to recruit their finances by this 
means, The whole argument of the oppo- 
nents of the measure was a dog-in-the- 
manger argument ; because as we, in this 
country, got no revenue from American 
corn, it was grudging the Canadians that 
which we would not take ourselves. In 
fact, there was no ground for opposition to 
the Government measure on the score of 
the poverty of our revenue; because the 
Canadian Legislature had given a pledge 
for taking off the duty on British manu- 
factures imported into that country, and 
it would be greatly for the advantage of 
Canada to take off those duties. At least 
as ove argument for allowing this duty to 
go into their revenue, they held out a 
ground for hope that it might lead toa 
material reduction in their duties on the 
importation of British manufactured goods. 
That was very material and important to 
our commercial relations with Canada. He 
had thought it necessary to address him- 
self at some Jength—he feared at too great 
alength—to the House, because, havin 
viewed the question in a commercial British 
and Canadian point of view, he was unable 
to agree with his right hon. Friend and 
the noble Lord in their views of the ques- 
tion, and so far from looking upon it as 
being detogatory from the principles of 
free-trade, he considered it as adopting and 
carr = Men those principles. 
ft. Roebuck said, that the House had 
already been treated with the peculiarities 
of hon. Members; but he should emulate 
all in peculiarity, for he not only differed 
in Opinion from his hon, and learned 
Friend who had just sat down, as that 
hon. Gentleman differed from all who had 
preceded him, but he differed also from 
all others at the same time. This question 
as it tow stood had assumed, he thought, 
4 cotistitutional charaétér. On this occa- 
sion he should vote against the motion of 
the tight hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Taunton ; though hereafter he should also 
oppose the motion of the tioble Lord (Lord 
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Stanley). He objected to the mode of 
interfering with the royal prerogative 
which was proposed, and he very much 
doubted whether if he had brought for- 
ward such a motion, when arguing on 
behalf of the Canadian people, he should 
not have had strong opposition from 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House. If the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to defeat the measure of the noble 
Lord, he was prepared to go with him, 
but he would not seek to gain this object 
in a manner, offensive to the Canadian 
people. They had given to Canada a 
legislature, and the Crown possessed the 
power to veto or sanction any measures 
which it should pass. This was a state of 
things sanctioned by act of Parliament, 
and there must be a great, important, and 
serious ground laid for their entertaining 
a motion such as that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, before they went to the Crown 
and asked that the prerogative vested in 
it by the Legislature should not be exer- 
cised. Had such grounds been laid? He 
contended that, looking at the question as 
a mere matter of constitutional law or of 
policy, as regarded the people of Canada, 
the amendment was improper and offensive 
tothe people of Canada. He did not 
want to make this a party question; he 
was prepared to argue it on ifs own merits ; 
he should oppose the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but when the time 
came he should also oppose the measuré 
of the noble Lord, and he hoped success- 
fully. Upon the économital part of the 
question, he was prepared to argue the 
Case upon 4 comparison between the ex- 
isting law and that which was now pro- 
posed, and he would asseft, on his own 
responsibility, that not only did not Lower 
Canada grow more corn than was suffi- 
cient for itself, but that it hardly grew any 
at all. There was hardly a wheat field 
throughout the country in Lower Canada 
that had at all repaid the labour which 
had been bestowed upon it, the fly having 
utterly destroyed the whole of the crops 
during the last five years; and it had 
now comé to this point, that they were 
discussing among themselves whether a 
law should not be introduced to prevent 
the sowing of wheat in Lower Canada, in 
the hope of killing out the fly. He defied 
contradiction on this point. Then this 
was the state of the case. There were in 
Lower Canada three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the whole colony, and they did 
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not produce sufficient corn for their own 
support, but must actually import corn 
from America. Under the present law 
corn was imported duty free ; and he as- 
serted that it would be utterly impossible 
by any system of certificates to ascertain 
from whence the corn came which should 
be introduced into this country. If his 
hon. and learned Friend would refer to 
the return, he would see that the duty last 
year was only Is. Ild. Last year corn 
was lower in price in Canada than it had 
been at any period since 1834-5, the 
returns, as he had just said, the average 
rate of the duty on Canadian flour was 
Is. 11d. Now was it any advantage to 
the English consumer that the import | 
duty should be increased from 2s, to 5s. ? 
If, then the import duty was 2s. now | 
[An hon. Member: ‘* No, no.”| It would 
not do to say ‘‘ No, no,” because he re- 
ferred directly to the figures in the return 
[ Mr. Hume made an observation}. His 





hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
who was always correct to a halfpenny, 
had corrected him, and he found that the 
duty was 2s. 1d. Again, the hon. Mem- 
ber said that corn would be smuggled from 
America into Canada, and that this corn 


would come from Canada. Now he would 
say this—that Canada exhausted all the 
corn she grew herself, and would not get 
this 4s. duty on all exported. He should 
like to have it explained to him how, 
when a nation bought and exported corn 
with a 3s. duty, that it could be said that 
the purchaser did not pay that duty. He 
did not think it could be explained in any 
other way. He felt that the noble Lord’s 
bill was a capital landlords’ bill, and he 
was astonished how it could excite any 
one for a moment on the other side of the 
House, and he wished that the alarm of 
hon. Gentlemen rested on some more 
stable foundation. The noble Lord wished 
to levy a 4s. duty in the place of one of 
2s. 1d. The noble Lord said, that he was 
going to put on a 4s. fixed duty, which 
would be about equivalent to the present 
sliding-scale. His hon, and learned 
Friend differed from this statement, and 
said that it was equivalent to a 5s. duty, 
but the return only gave an average duty 
of 2s. ld. He was not then going into a 
dicussion of the sliding-scale, for they 
might have a very good argument across 
the Table between the opposite Benches, | 
he therefore should leave that matter to | 
the right hon, Gentleman sitting there. | 
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One great peculiarity of the noble Lord’ 
measure, with regard to this country, was 
that there was no one to interfere with 
flour coming into Canada at present, but 
it was brought in, and would continue to 
be brought in and mixed with the produce 
of that country; and the result was that 
American corn was really introduced, and 
would continue to be introduced as Cana. 
dian corn, into this country. Under this 
bill persons would be set to watch, so as 
to prevent the introduction of American 
corn over the frontier without the payment 
of the duty. Some, no doubt, would be 
caught; but a great deal would not be 
caught, and a great smuggling trade 
would be created, and all the enormities 
of such a trade would grow up. Along 
the whole of the American frontier there 
was no important impediment. There was 
a capital river also running from Lake 
Champlain, and it was impossible to pre. 
vent corn coming from that quarter. But 
by this measure, you would make the peo- 
ple commit criminal offences, not only at 
Montreal, but all along the frontier, and 
he would ask whether this was not a very 
grave and serious matter? When they 
touched the river St. Lawrence, there was 
a small part full of rapids, but as soon as 
they came to the town of Prescott, they 
got into a smooth stream, which he had 
repeatedly crossed in a bark canoe, in an 
open boat, and by other means. For some 
months in the year, the river at that spot 
was as flat and as hard as the table, and 
it would bear with ease loads of corn pass- 
ing over, and therefore he said, that they 
were creating a smuggling trade which it 
would be impossible to put down. The 
chief portion of corn that would be intro- 
duced would come from the state of Ten- 
nessee, and would be carried across Lake 
Ontario, and there, again, smuggling 
would be created with all its attendant 
evils, He therefore should oppose, as 
connected with Canada, the bill of the 
noble Lord; and he should also oppose 
on the ground that he had stated, the re- 
solution of the right hon, Gentleman. 


| And here he must express his surprise 


at the language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Stockport, both of whom bad 
stated, that if we had a free-trade, we 
should obtain great quantities of corn from 
the Mississippi. Now, the experience of 
the last few years did not tend to confirm 
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this opinion or to lead any one who looked 
into the subject to expect much corn trom 
America. The truth was that the greatest 
exaggerations had been uttered on this 

int, As far as American corn was in 
question, why, he would ask, had not a 
much larger portion been brought from 
Canada, for nothing could be safer than 
sending it from Tennessee into Canada 
and down the St. Lawrence? The reason 
was obvious, because the price could not 
be obtained that was demanded for it, in- 
cluding the cost of carriage. Therefore, 
before hon. Members frightened the farm- 
ers, they should make themselves ‘ac- 
quainted with the fact, that you could 
not get corn one iota cheaper in conse- 
quence of the quantity likely to come from 
America. His hon. and learned Friend 
had said, that corn would come from 
Upper Canada in consequence of the im- 
proved communication that had been made 
down the St. Lawrence, by the completion 
of the canals and other means. He wished 
his hon. and learned Friend joy of his dis- 
covery; but although this country had 
expended large sums on these canals, 
no great improvement had taken place, 
and we might give millions without pro- 
ducing any great change. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that it would be a 
most difficult task to endeavour to recon- 
cile the various arguments and inconsts- 
tencies which had been urged against his 
noble Friend’s proposition in the course of 
this evening; and certainly be thought 
that it might vie in this respect with any 
discussion which had taken place for 
many years. Gentlemen who had spoken 
in opposition to the measure had literally 
fulfilled their pledges to oppose it, and no 
two of them appeared to agree together in 
their grounds of objection. He would 
proceed to deal with some of the objec- 
tions that had been urged against this 
measure of her Majesty’s Government. 
And, first, with respect to what fell from 
the right hon. Member for Taunton, who 
commenced his speech with an observation 
which, if well-founded, involved a most 
serious charge against the government 
which introduced this measure. The right 
hon, Gentleman said, that his noble Friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies had repre- 
sented that the Parliament were not free 
agents in this matter, but that its hands 
were tied and fettered, by the government 
arrangement which had already been made. 
His noble Friend was much misappre- 
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hended when he was described as giving 
utterance to such an opinion. It must be 
known to every one at all acquainted with 
the administration of public affairs in this 
country, that no one in that House, that 
no administration, could pledge Parlia- 
ment to the adoption of any particular 
measure or course of policy; but he had 
understood his noble Friend to say, that 
the Government had given the people of 
Canada a pledge, and by that pledge, 
so given, the Government must abide. 
With respect to Parliament, it was clear 
that it could not be considered to be 
bound by the pledge of the Government, 
but it was for the House to say how far it 
would sanction that pledge on its own 
merits and ov the grounds that had been 
urged by his noble Friend, and how far it 
had already been a party to sanctioning 
the principle involved in the measure. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Somersetshire, 
indeed, stated that something had taken 
place with respect to the introduction of 
a proposition of this kind in an interlocu- 
tory debate, and the bon. Member for 
Dorsetshire said, that there had been but 
a casual mention of the introduction of a 
Canada corn bill last year. But let him 
state to the House what was the casual 
mention of this subject. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick made a motion for ad- 
mitting Canadian corn, of which ample 
notice had been given, that motion was 
discussed, not in a thin House, or in one 
inattentive to the discussion, but in one 
where it excited considerable interest, and 
upon which he believed upwards of 200 
members recorded their opinions. On 
that occasion his noble Friend declared, 
on the part of the Government, and it was 
recorded in the debates of that House, that 
if Canada would undertake to make certain 
provisions, with respect to the importa- 
tion of American grain into Canada, the 
Government would take steps to recom- 
mend the Imperial Legislature to make a 
provision to entitle it to certain advantages 
as regarded the importation of corn, the 
produce of Canada, into this country. 
The Canadian Legislature had fulfilled the 
conditions proposed by the Government. 
No objection was made to their being pro- 
posed to Canada, when they were stated 
in the House, and it, therefore, was for the 
House to consider how far the expecta- 
tions and anticipations which had been 
excited in the minds of the people of Ca- 
nada less by the declaration of his noble 
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Friend than by the tacit assent of the 
House of Commons, should now be frus- 
trated. Theright hon. Member for Taun- 
ton, in a speech of which he admitted the 
general candour and fairness, stated his 
objections in detail to the measure. The 
right hon, Gentleman objected to the ex- 
pense of custom-houses on the line of the 
American frontier, which, he said, would 
be required if the measure passed for im- 
posing a duty en the importation of Ame- 
rican corn into Canada. But he was sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not re- 
quire to be told that custom-houses were 
already in existence in Canada on the 
American frontier, and that custom duties, 
to a certain amount, were now levied ; no 
increase of custom-houses, he believed, 
would, be required in consequence of this 
measure, The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was true the Canadian Legislature had 
passed a bill, but that it was probable that 
in future there would be divisions of opi- 
nion in‘ Upper Canada, and that there 
would be an inclination to recede from the 
enactment to which the Legislature had 
now assented. He would, however, re- 
quest the House to notice this, that this 
measure had passed through the House of 
Assembly in Canada with the utmost cor- 


diality, and indeed, unanimity, which 
considering the agitated state of party 
spirit in that country, was a most remark- 


able circumstance. The fact was still 
more significant and gratifying when they 
-recollected that on a great many subjects 
the Canadian Legislature was divided into 
contending parties, Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman went into the question of 
smuggling American corn into Canada. 
He was surprised that any hon. Gentle- 
man accustomed to public business should 
give currency, by such observations, to 
apprehensions that there could be any ex- 
tent of smuggling in such an article as corn 
when the duty was as small as 3s. There 
was, however, a great difference of opinion 
as to the probable extent of this smuggling 
amongst the gentlemen who opposed the 
measure, The right hon, Gentleman who 
moved the amendment guarded himself 
against giving a decided opinion on the 
question ; but still he said that smuggling 
would prevail, while the hon, Member 
who seconded the amendment said that 
any alarm on such a ground was pete 
fectly chimerical. The hon. and learn- 
ed Member who spoke Jast spoke of the 
facilities of carrying American corn 
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across the St. Lawrence at Prescott, Ay 
the same time, however, that the hon, 
Member said this, he observed that there 
were no apprehensions to excite fear that 
corn would come in great quantities from 
that part of the country, Some persons 
also, who were connected with the revenue 
department in Ameriea, bad told him that 
no corn was to be expected from the ter. 
ritories to the east of Lake Erie; but that 
from the great corn-growing states of Ame, 
rica,namely, Ohio, Michigan, Tenesse, and 
Indiana, they might expect a supply, whieh 
would come through the Canadian canals 
and rivers on which there was every facility 
for levying the duty to Lower Canada, He 
had been assured by those who were en- 
trusted with the collection of the customs 
in Canada, that they entertained no fears 
as to corn being brought into that country 
without paying the duty. But he might 
tell the hon, and learned Gentleman that 
no immaterial change had taken place in 
Canada since the hon. Member was in 
America, aud that the customs establish. 
ment in Canada was now much improved. 
Some years ago there was great laxity in 
levying the customs in Canada, but the 
local legislature had paid great attention 
to the subject, and had established a 
sound system. A few years ago the whole 
amount of the customs duty paid on 
goods coming into Canada did not exceed 
20,000/.; but they now amounted to 
45,000/., and this increase had taken 
place in consequence of an improved 
system of collection. He fairly admitted, 
that in calculating the probable extent of 
smuggling, it was impossible to adduce 
anything like demonstrative evidence on 
one side or of the other; but the same 
conditions which governed trade in other 
respects would apply to the trade in corn. 
It was clear that corn would not be smug- 
gled exeept in proportion to the profit it 
was likely to realise; for the smuggler 
had no hostility to the landed interest 
which would induce him to sacrifice his 
own gains. Now, how was the smuggler 
to be governed in his choice of the articles 
which he should smuggle’ By the amount 
and value of the article in proportion to its 
bulk. With a population favourable to 
the law and friendly to the duty, which 
was the best security for any revenue law, 
let the House reflect whether there was 
any considerable amount of duty which 
the smuggler would save. He had just 
stated that the amount of custom duties 
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id on other articles than corn in Canada 
was 45,0002., what impediment was there 
to put the importation of corn into Canada 
under the control of the Custom-house 
there. Every one must be well aware that 
corn was one of the most difficult articles 
to smuggle, as its bulk was enormous 


when compared to its value. Now, take | 


the case of tea imported into Canada. He | fisheries, and that when landed it would 


be exported to this country as Canadian 


understood that the most sanguine antici- 
pations were entertained there, that under 
the present arrangement a complete stop 
would be put to the smuggling of tea over 
the American frontier into Canada. There 
was formerly an enormous duty on that 
article, which was reduced by the law of 
last Session to a comparatively small one. 
At present there was a duty of Id. per 
pound imposed by the general Govern- 
ment on the importation of tea, and a 
small additional duty was imposed by the 
colonial legislature. The import duty 
on 480 Ibs. of tea would amount to 21., 
and if it were practicable, as he believed 
it was, to levy this duty of 2/. on this bulk 
of tea, why was it not practicable to collect 
3s. on the importation of a much larger 
bulk of corn, and at the same time to pre- 
vent its being smuggled. He, indeed, 
should like to know how there could be a 
smuggling trade in corn, under any fiscal 
regulations that existed. They had never 
found an instance of corn being smuggled 
into Canada when there was an 8s. duty 
on its importation over the American fron- 
tier, and if they had found no instance of 
an evasion of the fiscal law as regarded this 
article, when the customs establishment 
in Canada was so much less efficient than 
it was at present, he would ask—was any 
increased danger of smuggling to be ap- 
prehended from the present proposal? On 
the contrary, the hon. Member for Bath 
allowed that the evil would be limited by 
the law which it was proposed to pass. 
If there were any serious apprehension as 
tothe smuggling of American corn, why 
had there not been apprehensions of the 
smuggling of American flour? Could any 
hon. Gentleman assign a single reason 
why, if wheat would be smuggied at 3s. 
a quarter, flour should not be smuggled 
at 2s. a barrel? The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Labouchere) said, that tea was alto- 
gether a different case, because they might 
know that tea was not grown on the spot ; 
that might be so, but how were they to 
know whether the tea had paid duty or 
not? At this moment there was a duty of 
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5s, per barrel on American flour on its 
admission into all our American colonies 
but Canada, and it had never been found 
that a smuggling trade in flour had taken 
place. The hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
seemed to have an apprehension that 


' American corn would be landed at Mon- 


| flour. 


; 





treal under the pretence of being for the 


corn or ground and imported as Canadian 
But if the corn were landed at 
Montreal it would be landed under the 
supervision of the Custom-house officers, 
and could not leave the ports without a 
certificate declaring its origin ; and of all 
cases on which it would be easy for the 
revenue officers to decide, these cases 
would be the most free from difficulty. So 
far as the evidence of the duties already 
levied in Upper Canada went upon arti- 
cles much easier to smuggle than corn, 
there was no reason to apprehend that a 
smuggling trade in corn would exist; but 
if this consideration were not sufficient, he 
would refer to the argument used by his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) and ask how 
it was possible for such a miserable saving 
as 3s. a quarter, that any smugglers should 
incur the extra expense of landing corn on 
the sea coast in bulk, subject as it would 
be to be injured, and the expense of addi- 
tional carriage? These expenses would, 
most probably, far exceed the 3s. a 
quarter duty, The right hon. Gentleman 
then went on to object that the effect of 
passing this law would be to make other 
colonies tributary to Canada, and to 
increase the price of Canadian corn to the 
other colonies. This argument was a fal- 
lacy. The price of Canadian corn must 
be governed by the price at which the 
foreigner could supply tbe other colonies 
with corn subject to the duty which the 
foreigner paid. The same law which now 
determined the cost would hereafter deter- 
mine it, and the consumer would pay pre- 
cisely the same price. The Canadians 
might, indeed, lose some advantages in 
the markets of our other colonies, by the 
duty imposed on American corn, but as 
the principal supply was not derived from 
them, the price would not be altered by 
the duty. The right hon. Gentleman 
then objected to the disadvantage at 
which he alleged this measure would place 
the national treasury, as the 3s. duty must 
go to the colonial treasury. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) thought that there was much 
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in the argument of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, that whatever surplus was 
created in the colonial treasury by this 
measure would be applied in the reduc- 
tion of duties on British manufactures. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) thought it would be 
unworthy the wisdom of Parliament to 
set the consideration of a few thousand 
pounds a year against the consideration 
of the welfare of a province so important 
to the British Crown as the great province 
of Canada. The right hon. Gentleman 
had then proceeded to another difficulty. 
He stated that other colonies had peti- 
tioned for the grant of similar measures, 
and that whenever any colony acted up to 
the same conditions we should be called 
upon to extend to it similar favours. He 
believed it to be inaccurate to say that 
any other colony had petitioned. No 
other colony, that he knew of, had ex- 
pressed such a desire. He admitted, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
question was independent of that fact, 
and he would proceed to state what was 
the intention of the Government if such 
conditions should be complied with. His 
noble Friend had stated that, although he 
believed this measure would be beneficial 
to Canada, it would not produce effects of 
so electric a nature in promoting the in- 
terests of Canada as to entitle the Govern- 
ment to disturb the agricultural interests 
at home except on the ground of an en- 
gagement having been entered into string- 
ent and binding upon the Government, 
although not upon Parliament. Canada 
was the only one of our colonies to whom 
this question possessed more than a very 
minute importance. There was no other 
colony whose exportation of corn gave it 
a similar claim,and he apprehended, there- 
fore, that his noble Friend’s answer, with 
reference to the communication of similar 
privileges to any other colony complying 
with the same conditions, was sufficient. 
There was no engagement with any other 
colony and no one had so large an interest 
in the exportation of corn as to warrant 
any alteration in our laws. He had now, 
he believed, nearly enumerated the objec- 
tions of the right hon. Member for Taun- 
ton. He came now to the speech of the 
noble Lord, and he must say he had never 
heard a speech with greater astonishment. 
The noble Lord appeared to have totally 
mistaken the nature of the question at 
issue ; and he should call the noble Lord 
to his aid against the noble Lord himself, 
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because at the close of his speech the 
noble Lord contradicted the fundamental 
proposition with which he set out. The 
noble Lord’s argument rested upon the 
proposition, that this measure would cre. 
ate a transit trade from America through 
the province of Canada—that its object 
was to encourage and force, by bounty, a 
transit trade through Canada, but the 
noble Lord went on to argue that the 
expense was so great that it would be vain 
to attempt the creation of such a transit 
trade, and towards the end of his speech, 
in summing up his objections to the mea. 
sure, the noble Lord said that it would 
destroy the beneficial intercourse between 
Canada and the United States, and put an 
end to that trade (the transit trade) which 
was so beneficial to both. These argu. 
ments were utterly contradictory of each 
other, but he (Mr. Gladstone) was con- 
vinced that neither of them was true. 
The measure would not put an end to the 
transit trade—it would have no sensible 
effect upon it whatever, and its object was 
not and its effect could not be to stimulate 
a transit trade. The noble Lord was him- 
self open to the objection he had himself 
made. His object was to refuse assent to 
the colonial act imposing a duty of 3s, 
What would be the effect if that act were 
annulled, and an act passed at home 
imposing a fixed duty of 5s. on all corn 
imported from Canada? If that were 
done, then we should be giving a bonus of 
3s., on the noble Lord’s shewing, on 
drawing American corn from its natural 
and its cheapest channel through the 
channel of the St. Lawrence. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had said, and 
with truth, that there was the greatest 
jealousy in the United States upon the 
subject of any effort that might be made 
by the country to establish a colonial 
depét close to the border of the United 
States to draw the produce of the United 
States into the dépot, by offering advan- 
tages in the shape of a reduced duty, and 
thus to bring it under the effect of British 
navigation, and thereby defeat the recipro- 
city treaty between this country and the 
United States, as to the terms agreed 
upon to regulate the carrying trade. If 
they reduced the duty on Canadian corn 
to 1s., without imposing any duty upon 
the import of corn from the United 
States into Canada, they should, as the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
stated, excite a hostile feeling on the 
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rt of the shipowners of America, and 
jead to fresh complaints from that country 
on a subject which had already given rise 
to innumerable complaints, and been mads 
the subject of representation in documents 
of no less importance than the reports of 
the committees of Congress. There was 
also another distinct objection to which 
such a measure was liable, inasmuch as 
the intimation of a design on the part of 
the Government to reduce the duty on 
corn brought from Canada had already 
given rise to some speculation and excite- 
ment in foreign countries, and intimations 
had been thrown out that if Parliament 
should adopt measures to grant privileges 
tothe corn of America which it did not 
grant to the corn of other countries, such 
a course would be a justification for the 
imposition of new and increased duties on 
the import of British productions into the 
countries of Europe. It was not the ob- 
ject of this measure to force a transit 
trade between America and Canada, nor 
to offer an increased inducement for it, 
and it would be most grossly unjust to the 
inhabitants of other countries if, under 
the semblance of giving a boon to a colo- 
nial population, the Government were to 
depart from the spirit of its treaty with a 
friendly country now in alliance with this 
country. The hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire objected to the measure, on the 
ground of supposed ill effects on the agri- 
culture of this country. It was said there 
were great discrepancies in the statements 
which had been made as to the probable 
expense of bringing Canada corn into this 
country. Such was, no doubt, the case ; 
but taking the lowest estimate, it was clear 
that corn could not be taken to Montreal 
for less than 8s. or 10s., nor imported 
from Montreal to this country for less 
than 12s, or 14s., which amount would 
give an immense advantage to the pro- 
ducers in this country over the colonial 
importer. The hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire had read some papers respecting 
the recent importation of corn from Ca« 
nada, Now he would beg to state to the 
House these facts :—Taking the four first 
months of this year, as compared with the 
four first months of the two preceding 
years, the fall in prices would be found to 
have produced a remarkable effect. In 
the four first months of 1841, there were 
imported into this country 33,900 quar- 
ters; in the four first months of 1842, 
36,000 quarters; both of which years 
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were years of high prices—whyj}e, Oi the 
four first months of 1843, a ‘y¥@év-of, lew 
prices, there were imported only~#4; 
quarters. Then again the entries for home 
consumption were, in the period he had 
stated, in 1841, 42,800 quarters; in 
1842, 51,000 quarters; and in 1843 they 
decreased to 23,400 quarters; so that it 
was clear that a somewhat high standard 
of price was necessary to maintain the 
present trade between this country and 
Canada. The hon. Member for Rutland 
asked, why alter the Corn-laws, at a time 
when prices were so depressed as at the 
present period ; and it was said, further, 
that if there were such a chance of a re- 
turn of high prices, there ought not to be 
so much reasou to complain of a measure 
which went to enlarge the sources of sup- 
ply. It was true that prices were now 
low, but it was impossible to guarantee the 
continuance of low prices. Because there 
had been four or five yeas of high prices, 
now followed by five or six months of low 
prices, it did not follow that we were to 
have these five or six months of low prices 
extended to four or five years. It appeared 
to him that the wisdom of Parliament, 
considering the increase of population, 
would be best shown by assenting toa 
bill like this, which gave a promise of 
encouraging the most desirable mode of a 
supply of corn for this country at those 
periods when there was the greatest need 
of it in our own markets. As to the im- 
portation of American flour, upon a strictly 
true description of this measure, it would 
be found that it left the importation of 
American corn ground into flour in Canada 
much inthe same stateas at present. There 
was not even areduction of Is. in the duty 
as the hon. Member for Liskeard supposed, 
but the duty would be, in fact, as high as 
at present. The only opposition which 
he observed between his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) and the hon. Member for 
Liskeard was apparent, not real. The 
only opposition between them was, that 
one said it was a measure of free trade, 
and the other said it was not a measure of 
free trade. Now, that might really be, 
without there being any great difference 
between them. It was not a measure of 
free trade, as his noble Friend stated, in 
the general sense of that term, and it was 
a measure of free trade between the mother 
country andthecolony. It was a measure 
of free trade in respect to the relations 
between Canada and England, and it was 
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not a measure of free trade as regarded 
England and America. Another great 
argument against the proposition was, 
that the quantity of corn imported from 
Canada would materially affect the prices 
here; but he did not believe that prices 
would ever be sensibly affected by the im- 
portation of corn from Canada, There 
were differences of opinion whether that 
colony grew enough for its own consump- 
tion. The hon. Member for Bath main- 
tained that it did not grow enough for 
itself, and could have none for exporta- 
tion. That difference of opinion showed 
that though the quantity might be too in- 
significant when exported, to affect the 
English market, it might be of great ad- 
vantage to the trade of Canada to be able 
to export that quantity. He believed that 
the exportation from Canada to England 
would give a o— stimulus to the agricul- 
ture of the colony, extend the commercial 
relations between the colony and Eng- 
land, and be beneficial to the trade of 
both countries, at the same time it could 
not exert any injurious effect on the pro- 
ductive industry of the English agricul- 
turists. That was the kind of trade, in- 
dependent of foreign countries, mutually 


beneficial to two parts of the same empire, 
which could not be disturbed by hostile 
tariffs, which it was perhaps the duty of 
Parliament to encourage more than other 


trade. With respect to the importation 
of corn from Canada, he would quote an 
authority not liable to suspicion. Lord 
Sydenham said in 1840, when the colony 
was not dissatisfied, that he was not in- 
disposed to advise an alteration in the 
duties. Lord Sydenham was not a Friend 
to the colonial system. He was hostile to 
the system of protective duties, and held 
opinions extremely favourable to free 
trade. Lord Sydenham, however, holding 
those opinions on the 2Ist of January, 
1841, wrote to the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) then holding a responsible office 
in the Government, a despatch, from 
which he would quote two short extracts. 
In the first, Lord Sydenham said— 


“There can be no doubt of the great effect 
that would be produced in these colonies, if 
Parliament could be prevailed upon to admit 
the agricultural produce of the Canadas free 
- duty for consumption in the United King- 

om,’ 


And then after expressing an opinion 
against a protective duty in Canada he 
went on to say this— 
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“ The real means of affording advantage to 
Upper Canada would be to permit the im. 
ortation of its produce free of duty into the 
nited Kingdom, and the opinion that prevails 
among them certainly renders it a measure at 
this moment of the utmost importance,” 

He quoted that opinion as fully sub. 
stantiating the allegation that although 
this might be a very small question with re- 
ference to this great country, its immense 
productions and growing demand, yet it was 
a very considerable question as regarded 
the agricultural interests of Canada, and 
the increase of its productions, and con. 
sequently of the trade between Canada 
and Great Britain. The hon. Member 
for Rutlandshire objected that the Go- 
vernment was about to apply a fixed 
duty, when a sliding-scale had hitherto 
prevailed. But there was a difference of 
opinion among authorities on that subject, 
and he would quote from page 46 of a 
corrected speech of Lord Monteagle, in 
which his Lordship said— 

“Those who have the object of exciting 
alarm among the agricultural interests of this 
country, and wish to show how unsafe it is to 
trust the Government, excleim against the 
dangerous and new schemes they are intro. 
ducing, as being unfayourable to the agricul. 
tural interests of the country.” 

And then, in page 42, the noble Lord 
complains that they are about to introduce 
a bill, allowing American corn to come 
into this country subject to a fixed duty 
of 3s. But singularly enough, in a second 
portion of his speech, his Lordship wished 
to show that the operation of a sliding- 
scale was most irregular with respect to 
the introduction of foreign corn, and in 
order to prove that, he undertook to show 
that when there was a fixed duty the in- 
troduction of corn was very regular, and 
he referred to the foreign duty as an 
example of the sliding scale and to the 
colonial duty as an example of a fixed 
duty. If then the principle of the pre- 
sent protective law was a fixed duty on 
colonial corn, surely that was a sufficient 
answer to any objection to the Govern- 
ment on account of their being supposed 
to be introducing a new principle into the 
law and setting aside a graduated scale. 
It was perfectly true, as the noble Lord 
had stated, that there was a fixed duty 
until 1842, and moreover a fixed duty 
of that peculiar description for which the 
noble Lord declared so strong a preference 
the nominal duty being 5s. when the price 
was 60s., and then falling to 6d. But im 
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point of fact, what did the question be- 
tween a sliding-scale of such dimensions, 
and a fixed duty amountto? The objec- 
tion toa fixed duty on this side of the 
House, in the sense of a protective argu- 
ment, was this, “that you cannot main- 
tain a fixed duty when prices are high; 
that it then becomes burthensome upon 
the consumer, and the agriculturist loses 
the benefit of the protection that would 
be taken away from him and never re-~ 
stored.” The question therefore, whether 
there should be a fixed duty of 4s. or a 
sliding scale of duties betwixt 5s. and 1s. 
was altogether a minor question, and 
devoid of practical importance. He 
thought that a sufficient answer to any 
charge of inconsistency which was made 
against the Government for adhering to 
the sliding scale, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the agriculture of England against 
foreign competition, and adopting a fixed 
duty, when there was no question of such 
competition. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Sunderland had asked a question 
about reciprocity, and had said, why 
should they reduce the duty on colonial 
corn without making sure that a recipro- 
cal reduction would be made in the colony 
of the duty on our manufactures? The 
answer to that question was, that the 
colonial duties at present were only 5 per 
cent. on British manufactures, With re- 
spect to our own colonies, he thought that 
the proposition was now very generally 
acknowledged that the produce of those 
colonies, with certain exceptions, should 
be admitted at anominal duty. The hon. 
Member for Rutlandshire objected that 
the present measure would give additional 
facilities for the admittance of corn from 
the United States; but he thought that 
the objection on this score was not suffi- 
ciently supported. The hon. Member 
admitted he this proposition would not 
give any additional facilities for the direct 
transmission of corn from the United States 
but would only operate in respect to corn 
ground in Canada, and imported thence as 
flour into this country. Now, he would ask 
hon. Gentlemen who voted for the Corn- 
bill of last year, and who considered that 
the question of the Corn-laws was settled 
by that measure, whether they were pre- 
pared to disturb that settlement by alter- 
ing the state of the law by which corn 
ground in Canada was now admitted into 
this country. For his part, he thought 
that at this time nothing would be more 
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unsatisfactory to the colony, and that no- 
thing could be so disadvantageous to the 
commerce of this country as to raise subtile 
discussions as to how far the foreign raw 
materials manufactured in the colony, or 
the produce of one country manufactured 
by another, should be admitted as the pro- 
duce of the manufacturing colony or caun- 
try. He would call upon hon. Members, 
before they demanded of Parliament to 
give a decision upon this question, to con- 
sider how far it would affect our own fo- 
reign commercial relations. For instance, 
we were exporters of flax, of the value of 
10,000,000/. in the shape of yarns, and yet 
of a very small proportion of that amount 
could it be shown that the flax was Bri- 
tish produce. He was prepared to admit, 
that America would derive some advan- 
tages from some provisions of the measure 
now proposed, but those advantages were 
only such as to counteract to a certain 
extent the disadvantages under which she 
necessarily laboured from her geographical 
position; disadvantages which, as the po- 
pulation of America moved year after year 
further to the westward, were continually 
increasing. Upon all grounds, he thought 
it would be unfair towards America, and 
inexpedient as regarded the commerce of 
this country, and particularly fatal to the 
settlement of the Corn-law question ef- 
fected last year, that the Government of 
this country should go for the first time 
out of its course to declare that the pro- 
duce of corn grown in a foreign country, 
but ground in a British eolony, should not 
be admitted as the produce of that colony. 
He felt that he had troubled the House 
with many points of detail which, at this 
time of night, must prove wearisome to 
them. He did not feel it necessary to 
enter further at length into the important 
general considerations which were in. 
volved in this measure, as he trusted that 
the able statement of his noble Friend on 
this subject was sufficiently in the recol- 
lection of all who heard him, to render 
such observations on his part quite unne- 
cessary. He hoped, that enough had been 
stated to show that whilst this was a mea- 
sure of relaxation, it was one of safe re- 
laxation ; that it would constitute, as the 
hon. Member for Liskeard had said, a 
boon to the people of this country in re- 
spect to the enlargement of their commer- 
cial relations and of their general resources; 
whilst it would also, though limited in ex- 
tent, prove a boon te Canada, which had 
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been desired there for years, which was 
particularly called for now, upon high au- 
thority, as a measure of great national 
importance; and that upon all these con- 
siderations it could not but prove a bond 
of additional mutual attachment between 
that colony and the mother country. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at one o'clock. 
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Minutes.] Bitts. Public.—2*- Liberty of the Rules 
(Queen’s Bench); Turnpike Roads (Ireland). 

Reported.—Queen’s Bench Offices. 

3*- and passed :—Townshend Peerage. 

Private.—1*: Haddenham Inclosure ; Forth Navigation ; 
Walton-on-the Hill Rectory. 

2*- Todhunter’s Divorce; Story’s Estate; Porterfield’s 
Estate. 

Reported.—Northampton and Peterborough Railway. 

3*- and passed :—Watson’s Divorce; Faversham Naviga- 
tion. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Kenyon, from Cam- 
bridgeshire, and the Earl of Hardwicke, from Rochford, 
against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 
—By the Earl of Clancarty, from several Unions, against 
the Irish Poor-law.—By Lord Teynham, from Cocker- 
mouth, and Uffculme, against the New Poor-law. 


Poor-Law (IRELAND).] The Earl 
of Clancarty, on presenting a_peti- 
tion from the Board of Guardians of the 
Ballinasloe Union, praying for inquiry into 
the working of the Poor-law, said, This 
petition, as well asa similar one addressed 
to the other House of Parliament was 
agreed to, with unanimity, at a very full 
meeting of the Board, early in the month 
of March. I regret that, at the present 
advanced period of the Session, the in- 
quiry prayed for, and which ought to have 
preceded the introduction of a bill for the 
amendment of the Poor-law, could not be 
instituted without a postponement of le- 
gislation which would be detrimental to 
the country; but earlier in the Session, it 
was a step that sound policy in respect to 
the Poor-law, as well as a due regard for 
the universal wish of the Irish people 
should have induced her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to propose to Parliament, espe- 
cially after the recommendation to that 
effect, which shortly before the commence- 
ment of the Session, had been made by a 
numerous and influential meeting of Irish 
landed proprietors, whose advice and co- 
operation were respectfully tendered to 
Government in the very alarming and 
critical state of things which the excite- 
ment and agitation against the Poor-law 
had occasioned. My Lords, I have in 
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another place been quoted, and rightly 0 

by my noble Friend, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, as being friendly to the Poor. 
law, and as having testified to its ood 
working in the district with which I am 
connected ; but to some who were present 
upon that occasion, it appeared that m 

having as Chairman of a Board of Guar- 
dians signed a petition for enquiry into the 
working of the act, was contradictory of 
the noble Lord’s statement. But I trust 
I shall not by your Lordships be therefore 
considered unfriendly to that great mea- 
sure. The object of the proposed inquiry 
was not the repeal, but the improvement 
of the law, and its better adaptation in 
some of its details to the circumstances of 
the country. If the law was in principlea 
bad one, undoubtedly inquiry might and 
ought to lead to its repeal ; but believing 
as I do that the law is sound in principle, 
the effect of inquiry could only be to im- 
prove it in detail, and to conciliate public 
opinion in its favour, It is, my Lords, a 
most just principle, in my opinion, that 
the land should be chargeable, with the 
support of its poor, and while, in the 
workhouse system, I see the only plan on 
which this principle can be carried out, 
either with eventual benefit to the poor 
themselves, or with due regard to the re- 
sources of a very poor country, I think the 
Poor-law has laid the foundation of a most 
valuable improvement in the constitution 
of society in Ireland by placing the admi- 
nistration of relief under the superintend- 
ence of Boards of Guardians chosen by 
rich and poor to represent the interests of 
both. Hereby individuals of different 
classes, sects, and parties, are brought to 
act together, and made sensible that, 
whatever their previous differences, they 
have henceforth one duty in common— 
namely, to provide relief for the destitute, 
and also one common interest in the ge- 
neral welfare, and the improvement of the 
resources of the country. But, my Lords, 
while I view the principle of the Poor-law 
thus favourably, I cannot but be aware, 
as most of your Lordships, I am sure, are, 
that very great and general dissatisfaction 
prevails with respect to it; and that if 
that feeling is in part the effect of a suc- 
cessful agitation against the act by those 
who desire to have it repealed ; it is also 
in part justified by the faulty administra 
tion of the Poor-law Commissioners; 
while, with respect to the act itself, it is 
not perfect. Nor could it reasonably be 
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expected, that so vast, and, as applied to 
a country circumstanced like Ireland, so 
novel an experiment should be perfect at 
once in every particular. I accordingly 
suggested to my noble Friend, who did me 
the honour of inquiring my opinion upon 
the subject, no less than eight different 
heads of amendment, besides two colla- 
teral measures, which were and are in my 
opinion necessary to render the working 
of the law such as it should be ; but I, at 
the same time earnestly recommended the 
immediate appointment of a Parliamentary 
committee of inquiry, through means of 
which misrepresentation might be exposed, 
real abuses corrected, and the value of the 
various plans suggested for the improve- 
ment of the law, and the opinions of prac- 
tical and influential men respecting it, 
brought to the test of public examination. 
This I am convinced was the proper course 
to have adopted with respect to a measure 
of such great national importance, and to 
the success of which public confidence is 
essential. It would, moreover, have al- 
layed much of that jealousy which is na- 
turally entertained towards the Poor-law 
Commissioners, for the vigilance of Par- 
liament is the only guarantee to the public 
against the abuse of those great powers 
which are for the present necessarily con- 
fided to them. 
ing this petition before your Lordships, 
express my regret that the course recom- 
mended of inquiry has not been pursued, 
and that legislation, which cannot now be 
delayed, will not be as satisfactory as it 
otherwise might have been. I have ail- 
other petition to present to your Lordships 
from the clergy of the united diocess of 
Clonfert and Kilmarduagh. The peti- 
tioners pray to be relieved from the undue 
taxation to which, under the Poor Relief 
Act they are at present subjected. They 
do not seek for exemption from their just 
proportion of the poor-rate, but they com- 
plain, and with good reason, that the tax 
falls more heavily upon them than upon 
others. It may be in the recollection of 
your Lordships, that not many years ago, 
an act of Parliament was passed, depriving 
the Irish clergy, in my opinion most un- 
justly, of a fourth part of their incomes. 
This fourth, my Lords, at present goes into 
the pockets of those who are, under the 
Poor-law, authorised to make a further 
deduction from the tithe rent-charge of 
the entire poundage of the poor rate, 
The owners of tithe property are thus made 
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I must, therefore, in lay-: 
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to pay an entire rate upon the actual 
gross value of the tithes, while the owners 
of all other kinds of rateable property only 
pay a proportion of the rate upon an esti- 
mated net annual value. When then, it 
is considered how many deductions are 
made from the tithe rent-charge before it 
becomes available as income to the incum- 
bents of livings, and that the low valua- 
tions put upon all other descriptions of 
rateable property, necessarily throws an 
undue proportion of the tax upon that 
which is valued to the last farthing, I 
think it behoves your Lordships, and I 
would especially beg the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government to the subject, to 
devise a remedy for so undeniable a hard- 
ship.—Petition laid on the Table. 


Ecclesiastical Courts. 


EcciesiasticaLCourts.] The Bishop 
of Exeter rose, pursuant to notice, to 
present certain petitions relative to pro- 
jected reforms in the ecclesiastical courts. 
The petitions were not directed against 
a bill which was then before the other 
House of Parliament, but had reference to 
a subject on which her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had pledged themselves—namely, the 
reform and regulation of the ecclesiastical 
courts; and the petitioners prayed that 
those courts in the country which had a 
right to grant probate might be suffered to 
remain, subject to such alterations as 
might be deemed necessary to render them 
more efficient. It was not surprising, after 
the sentence that had been passed on 
them by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


in their report, that it should be proposed 


to remove these courts altogether. That 
report was made by very eminent men— 
men eminent in every department with 
which they were connected. The com- 
mission to which his late Majesty con- 
fided the duty of inquiring into the course 
of proceeding in the ecclesiastical courts 
was composed of pious prelates of the 
Church, most distinguished judges, civil 
and ecclesiastical and distinguished prac- 
titioners of the law in the eccclesiasti- 
cal courts. That a report made by 
such men should be most able was to 
be expected. Able as that report un- 
doubtedly was, it treated different mat- 
ters connected with the subject with a 
very different degree of attention—vot 
always proportioned to their importance. 
The commissioners had to consider the 
extent of actual jurisdiction possessed by 
those courts, and they reported that— 
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“The ecclesiastical jurisdiction compre- 
hends causes of a civil and temporal nature ; 
some partaking both of a spiritual and civil 
character ; and, lastly, some purely spiritual. 
In the first class are testamentary causes, ma- 
trimonial causes for separation, and for nullity 
of marriage, which are purely questions of 


civil right between individuals in their lay | 
character, and are neither spiritual nor af- | 


fecting the Church establishment. The second 
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to conceive, It could not be expected 
in that House in proper time to give their 
Lordships a fair opportunity of bestowing 
on such a measure that attentive con. 
sideration which its important nature de. 
manded. He had said enough, he thought, 
to justify him in earnestly entreating her 
Majesty's Government not to allow such 
| a measure to be carried forward ato time 





class comprises causes of a mixed description, | when the right rev. Prelates could not be 


as suits for tithes, church-rates, seats, and fa- 
culties. 
cipline and the correction of offences of a 
spiritual kind. They are proceeded upon in 
the way of criminal suits pro salute anime, and 
for the lawful correction of manners.” 


The report extended to between seventy 
and eighty pages, and only the third part 
of one solitary folio was given to that 
portion of the subject which more espe- 
cially related to the interests of the Church, 
asachurch, Now, he would venture to 
entreat her Majesty’s Government, and he 
would, as this was a legal measure, more 
particularly address himself to his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack with 
respect to it-~he would venture to express 
a hupe, that any measure contemplated 
on this subject would not be hastily pressed 
forward at a time when it was perfectly 


impossible for the Bishops to be present 


in their places in Parliament. He held 
in his hand a copy of a proposed bill on 
this subject, which had been sent to him 
by a high legal authority before the Par- 
liament had met, and it was then an- 
nounced, that some certain measures 
would be brought before their Lordships’ 
House in this Session with reference to 
the ecclesiastical courts. They had now, 
however, arrived at the end of May, and 
no such measure had been brought before 
them. He understood, however, that a 
bill on this subject had been read a second 
time in the other House of Parliament, 
but he did not see, nor could he judge 
from any notice given, that there was an 
intention to carry it speedily through that 
House. That bill consisted of 140 
clauses, and very great difference of opin- 
ion existed with respect to the various 
provisions of the measure. How, then, 
after it had been fully discussed in the 
House of Commons, the bill was likely to 
be carried upinto heir Lordships’ House, 
in any reasonable time for due and proper 
deliberation, for calm and patient con- 
sideration, such as the importance of the 
subject demanded, he was utterly at a loss 


The third class includes church dis- | 


| present to discuss its merits. A measure 
on this subject was not likely to be una. 
nimously agreed to; and, looking at the 
various interests that were connected with 
it, he thought it was impossible so to com. 
press them within the compass of one bill 
| as to command unanimity. When he 
‘considered the misrepresentation which 
| prevailed on this question with reference 
| to very grave matters, he felt the necessity 
of proceeding with the utmost caution, 
Much that was proposed was founded on 
nothing less than misrepresentation. The 
| intended bill did, in trath, rest on what 
he would not call false pretension ;—no; 
he did not suppose that there was any in- 
tention to deceive. He freely exonerated 
all those who were connecied with it from 
any intention to deceive, and yet it was 
extraordinary. 

The Eart of Radnor rose to order. The 
‘tight rev. Prelate, in presenting a petition, 
was proceeding to animadvert on 4 bill, 
which was not before the House. If he 
understood the right rev. Prelate rightly, 
he had commenced by saying that the 
petitions which he was about to present, 
were not against @ certain bill, though 
they had relation to the subject of that 
bill; but now the right rev. Prelate was 
actually proceeding to discuss that very 
measure. 

The Bishop of Exeter: I pledge my- 
self that I am not discussing the measure 
to which the noble Earl refers. The 
paper I hold in my hand is not the bill to 
which allusion has been made, It is fot 
the same, and I submit that in referring to 
it I am not out of order. 

The Earl of Radnor: I did not say, 
that the right rev. Prelate had the bill in 
his hand. I stated, that he was, as it 
appeared to me, animadverting on a bill, 
which is now pending elsewhere. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, he was 
about to state the provisions of a measare 
which had been seit to him, and he be- 
lieved to every Bishop, embodying the 
intentions of her Majesty’s Government on 


| 
| 


if 
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the subject of the ecclesiastical courts. 
He believed that he was not out of order 
in referring to the contents of that paper, 
and making such remarks on it as he 
might think necessary. He did not mean 
to go into the whole question, his object 
being merely to entreat her Majesty’s 
Government not to force such a bill: 
through Parliament this Session. The 
bill contained what amounted to a sup- 
pressio veri, and led to a false conclusion 
being drawn ; it led to the belief that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had recom- 
mended a transference of jurisdiction in 
testamentary and matrimonial matters from 
the ecclesiastical to lay courts. He ap- 
pealed to the recollection of those right 
rev, Prelates and noble Lords present, 
who had formed a part of the Ecclesiasti. 
cal Commission, if they had ever recom- 
mended anything so vague as the trans- 
ference of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction | 
elsewhere, even in testamentary and mat- 
rimonial matters. He most cordially | 
assented, that such matters as these might 
be properly transferred to a civil court; 
but the recommendation of his right rev. 
Friends near him had been that the juris- 
diction on these matters should be referred 
to the two provincial courts; and their 
Lordships would permit him to remind 
them that these courts were ecclesiastical 
courts. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
recommended that all matters testamentary 
and matrimonial, should be transferred 
from the diocesan to the provincial courts, 

The Lord Chancellor: 1 understand 
that the bill before the other House of 
Parliament differs from the paper in the 
right rev. Prelate’s hands. I understand, 
that the right rev, Prelate is now com- 
menting on a bill in his hands which does 
not correspond with the report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. At the 
same time, the right rev. Prelate tells us, 
that the bill in his hands does not cor- 
respond with the bill before the other 
House of Parliament. I submit to. the 
tight rev. Prelate that under these circum- 
stances it isa mere waste of time to go 
on. Ifthe right rev. Prelate says, that 
there is a bill in the other House of Par- 
liament, and that these particular clauses 
upon which he is commenting, correspond 
with clauses in the bill in the other House 
of Parliament, that is another question. 
I ask whether they do correspond ? 

The Bishop of Exeter continued: The 








noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 


has said, that I have made a declaration 
with respect to a bill in the other House 
of Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor: No; I did not 
say that at all. I said the right rev. 
Prelate is comparing with the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners a paper 
which he holds in his hands, and which 
he condemns, and at the same time, he 
says, that it does not correspond with the 
bill before the other House of Parliament. 
I ask, therefore, what is the use of discus- 
sing that paper, unless the right rev. Pre- 
late will take on himself to say that it 
corresponds with the bill in the other 
House of Parliament ? 

The Bishop of Exeter: I do undertake 
to say, that it corresponds with that bill. 

The Lord Chancellor: Then I under« 
stand my right rev. Friend is as irregular 
as possible in discussing the clauses of a 
bill before the other House of Parliament, 
and not before this House. 

The Bishop of Exeter: The noble and 
learned Lord has not said, that I am de- 
parting from the orders of the House.in 
saying that the paper I hold in my hand, 
is a bill to be brought into Parliament by 
her Majesty’s Government at some time 
or other. 

The Lord Chancellor: I hope the right 
rev. Prelate won’t understand me to ex- 
press myself in any way disrespectfully 
when I say it is an idle waste of time to 
discuss a paper which does not correspond 
with the bill in the other House of Parlia. 
ment, and if it does correspond with that 
bill, then the discussion is irregular. 

Lord Kenyon said, his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack had interrupted 
the right rev. Prelate in a manner which 
was quite out of order, He had suggested 
to the right rev. Prelate, that the course 
he was pursuing was not out of order, but 
inexpedient. Now, the right rev. Prelate 
ought himself to be considered as the best 
judge of the way in which he would dis- 
cuss the question, and all who had heard 
the right rev. Prelate address the House 
would agree with him (Lord Kenyon) in 
thinking that there were few men who 
knew better how to conduct an argument 
than the right rev. Prelate; and with re- 
spect to order, he (Lord Kenyon) thought 
him completely within the rules of the 
House. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to say, 
that he was perfectly in order, because he 
had asked whether or not the clauses of 
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the bill which the right rev. Prelate held 
in his hand, did correspond with the bill 
in the other House of Parliament, and the 
right rev. Prelate admitted that they did ; 
and to discuss the clauses of a bill on the 
Table of the other House of Parliament 
through the medium of a copy which the 
right rev. Prelate held in his hands was 
most irregular, and out of order, With 
all deference to the noble Lord, he was 
perfectly in order in the course which he 
had pursued. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought the noble 
and learned Lord, by putting such a ques- 
tion, had been out of order. The noble 
and learned Lord had no right to put that 
question to the right rev. Prelate. The 
right rev. Prelate appeared to him (the 
Earl of Wicklow) to be perfectly in order 
in the whole course which he had taken ; 
he had begun by presenting a petition, 
and had not referred to any bill in the 
other House of Parliament, and he had a 
perfect right in presenting a petition to 
make use of what argument he pleased. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack had a perfect 
right to ascertain whether the right rev. 
Prelate was in order or not, and on find- 
ing how the right rev. Prelate had an- 
swered the question put to him, every 
noble Lord had a right to call him to 
order. It was a matter of judgment whe- 
ther or not it was fitting to discuss the 
clauses in the paper the right rev. Prelate 
held in his hand; and as to the suggestion 
that it was wasting the time of the House 
—that was not at all, he was sorry to say, 
out of order. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the question 
he had put, relative to wasting the time of 
the House, required explanation. The 
time of the House was never wasted. But 
the fact was, the right rev. Prelate was 
such a master of language, that he was 
certain, that the difficulty which the right 
rev. Prelate had in expressing himself 
arose from his endeavouring to avoid 
alluding to a bill in the other House 
of Parliament. He would put it to the 
right rev. Prelate’s candour whether it 
were right to attempt to do indirectly 
that which he could not do directly. 

The Bishop of Exeter would endeavour 
to address their Lordships in a somewhat 
better way. He had said that he was al- 
luding to a bill not in the other House of 
Parliament, but to the copy of a bill sent 
to him before the commencement of the 





present Session. The noble and learned 
Lord had put it to his candour not to aj. 
lude to a bill before the other House of 
Parliament. He felt bound to do his 
duty, and to impress on their Lordshj 
the necessity that no such bill as that g 
copy of which he had received before the 
present Session of Parliament should be 
pressed on that House at a time when his 
right rev. Friends near him could not be 
present. He would in his turn, appeal to 
the candour of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, and ask him, as 
one of the Members of her Majesty's Go. 
vernment, if it were right to stop him b 
asking a question in order to put him out 
of order, whilst he availed himself of a 
communication made to him before the 
Session of Pailiament commenced to warn 
their Lordships against the injustice and 
unreasonableness of pressing such a mea- 
sure through Parliament at a time when 
the bishops could not be present--a mea- 
sure which, whatever the character of the 
bill elsewhere, professed to deal with the 
whole system of the established Church, 
and with its most sacred rights asa church 
considered purely as achurch? Wasit 
then to be endured that a measure of this 
enormous length, running to 140 clauses, 
should be brought to that House in the 
month of July, for earlier it could not 
reach them? He appealed to the noble 
and learned Lord’s candour whether this 
was tolerable. 

The Lord Chancellor said, as the bill 
at present stood it was in the other House 
of Parliament. It was impossible for him 
to say at what time it would come to 
their Lordships’ House. If it came at a 
period of the Session when it was impos- 
sible to pass it, because those who were 
interested in its passing were necessarily 
absent in the performance of other do- 
ties, he, for one, should not accede to 
its passing. He should act inconsistently 
to the opinions which he had expressed, 
and to the course which he had pursued 
on former occasions if he did; for he had 
submitted this argument as a reason for not 
entertaining bills when brought up to that 
House at a late period of the Session, and 
he should apply precisely the same rule 
now. He hoped that that explanation 
would be satisfactory to the right rev. 
Prelate. 

The Bishop of Exeter: Most entirely. 
He understood that the bill was not to be 
pressed through the Parliament if the 
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bishops were unable to attend? If his 
understanding of the noble Lord’s mean- 
ing were correct, the noble and learned 
Lord would have done more to save their 
Lordships’ time by stating as much in the 
first instance than by other observations. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had been 
taken by surprise by the questions of the 
right rev. Prelate. If the right rev. Pre- 
late would allow him to make an inquiry 
with respect to the stage of the bill in the 
other House and when it would be proba- 
ble that it would be brought to that 
House, and if the right rev. Prelate would 
inform him when the right rev. Prelates 
were likely to be absent, when he had as- 
certained these facts, if he found that the 
bill could not be brought up to that House 
with time to be fairly discussed, he should 
recommend the other Members of the Go- 
vernment not to press it forward this Ses- 
sion. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, after that 
explanation, he should be ashamed to 
press the discussion one moment further, 
He had gained the assurance of the high- 
est authority that this bill should not be 
pressed through Parliament when the 
bishops were absent. 

The Bishop of Lincoln said, after the 
personal appeal which had been made to 
him as one of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners who had signed the report, he 
begged to say, that the question of the 
transfer of matters testamentary and ma- 
trimonial to a purely lay tribunal, had 
never been proposed to him on that com- 
mission; and such a transfer of the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction had never been con- 
templated for a moment. The commis- 
sioners had merely recommended that the 
jurisdiction of the diocesan courts should 
be transferred to the provincial courts, 
which, as his right rev. Friend had stated, 
were ecclesiastical courts. 

Petition withdrawn. 


Tue Townsnenp Prrrace.] Lord 
Brougham moved the third reading of the 
Townshend Peerage Bill. 

The Earl of Devon had abstained from 
taking any part in the discussion of the 
amendments which had been made in the 
bill, but now that the measure was in a 
perfect and complete state he wished to 
make one or two observations upon it. He 
thought, in the first place, this measure 
was an improper interference with the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. Without a mes- 
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sage from the Crown, the House had taken 
upon itself to deal with the question of the 
succession to a peerage, which ought to 
have been decided by the Crown, on the 
advice of its law officers and the aid of this 
House, a few years hence ; and though this 
bill should become the law of the land the 
Crown would still be left in this position 
—namely, to deal with the fourth son 
(who is not included in the provisions of 
the bill), in the same manner as the bill 
proposed to deal with the first and other 
sons. Therefore, in the end, the measure 
would not relieve the Crown from the 
difficulties of the case, while it made a 
most gratuitous invasion of the law and 
constitution of the realm. But apart 
from the question of succession to the 
peerage, he begged to ask, was it right to 
set this first example of dealing with the 
rights of property in the mode the bill 
under discussion did with estates which 
might hereafter form the subject-matter of 
litigation, The ground upon which alone 
the noble and learned Lord who had taken 
charge of the bill, and those who supported 
him, ventured to call for this very extraor- 
dinary remedy was the existence of a pre- 
sent grievance. Now what was the pre- 
sent grievance? What was the present 
wrong affecting the party legitimately en- 
titled to the succession ? It was alleged in 
general terms that the parties declared by 
the bill to be illegitimate were assuming 
the privileges which appertained to the 
sons of a Peer; and one argument which a 
noble and learned Lord had used was, that 
one of these illegitimate persons stood, and 
still claimed to stand, near the Throne of 
this House as the son of a Peer. Now, 
though there was no precedent for such a 
measure as that now before their Lord- 
ships, there was a precedent which went 
to the point urged by the noble and learned 
Lord to whom he referred. A claim had 
been made on a former occasion to stand 
near tthe Throne, and that claim was 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, and the conclusion at which the 
House arrived was, that it was not such a 
claim as to justify its interference. The 
precedent, therefore, as far as it went, was 
against the argument urged by his noble 
and learned Friend. If it were proper 
that the House should interfere, he con- 
tended its interference ought to have had 
its origin in a message from the Crown, in 
the same manner as their Lordships were 
frequently called upon to advise the Crown 
on questions as to the right of succession, 
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when a peerage was vacant, as, probably, 
but for this bill, they might have been 
called on for advice with reference to this 
very family. It was not necessary for him 
to point out the remedy which might in 
this instance have been obtained ; it was 
sufficient to say, there was not that exist- 
ence of present wrong which called for 
their Lordships’ interference. But it had 
been said, that it was necessary to adopt 
this measure, in order to perpetuate the 
evidence. Why, there were four or five 
witnesses to every material fact, who would, 
in all probability, be alive, or some of them 
at least, when the question would properly 
have arisen ; and it was, to say the least of 
it, rather extraordinary, that the bill does 
not evsn allege any such ground for this 
proceeding. But even if it were necessary 
to perpetuate the evidence, he must say, 
after reading the testimony adduced, no- 
thing could have been easier by the ordi- 
nary mode of effecting that object. It was 
only in the last Session of Parliament that 
a committee recommended, and the House 
adopted a mode of proceeding by which an 
individual might render the direction of 
the Court of Chancery true evidence, bear- 
ing upon a case like the present, preserved 
by a course of proceeding to which every 
individual, not a Peer, must still be con- 
tented to resort. And he repeated that the 
bill failed in the object it professed to 
achieve. True, by this bill, the Crown 
was told, on the death of the Marquess 
Townshend, not to send the writ of sum- 
mons to the three eldest children born of 
the marriage—that was of the Marchioness 
Townshend—because the House inter- 
fered, and said they were illegitimate; but 
that the writ might be sent to the fourth 
son, Cecil Mina Bolivar, who, if he chose 
to represent himself as the legitimate son, 
and apply for the writ, would, in the usual 
course, go before the Attorney-general of 
the day, who would investigate the cir- 
cumstances, and without any assistance 
from this bill would have to decide. And 
if the fourth son chose to claim the estates 
of the Townshend family, that question 
would have to be tried by a jury ; and it 
was not an impossible case that a jury, 
louking at the evidence under the direc- 
tion of one of the judges of the land, might 
come to a contrary conclusion to that at 
which their Lordships had arrived. Under 
all these circumstances he still entertained 
the strongest objections to the bill. The 
observations he had made were, however, 
rather to satisfy his own conscience than 
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offered with a wish to give the House ap 
trouble by dividiug upon a measure whi 
he could not but regard as a very danger. 
ous step. 

Lord Brougham said, his noble and 
learned Friend had fallen into a very ma. 
terial error in supposing that all the wit. 
nesses, four or five in number, would 
possibly be forthcoming when the question 
of succession to the honours of the 
Peerage was opened. Two of the most 
important witnesses were very far ad- 
vanced in years. One of them, Mr. Neri, 
was a most important witness as to 
non-access ; and another was an old lady, 
seventy-one years of age. Her evidence 
might be supplied, but that of Mr. Neri 
certainly could not. 

Bill read a third time and passed, 


Ro es oF THE QuEEN’s Bencnu Part. 
son.] Lord Cottenham rose to move the 
second reading of a bill which had be- 
come necessary in consequence of the 
alterations which had taken place in the 
law with respect to prisoners in confinement 
for debt in the Queen’s Bench, more par. 
ticularly those who were now in the en- 
joyment of that permissive liberty granted 
by the Marshal of the prison usually called 
the Rules of the Queen’s Bench. It had 
been determined by the bill of last Session, 
that prisoners for debt of all descriptions 
should, after the expiration of a certain 
period, be compelled to come within the 
walls of the prison. It had been since 
represented that, as those persons paid to 
the murshal a sum of money for that 
privilege whilst in confinement, they ought 
to be on that account, exempt from that 
regulation of the bill passed last Session, 
The object of the bill which he now pro- 
posed should be read a second time was 
to provide for that case, and to give the 
marshal of the Queen’s Bench Prison a 
power to continue, notwithstanding the 
bill of last year, the rules to prisoners 
during their imprisonment for the said 
debt. It was his intention, after moving 
that the bill be read a second time, should 
that motion be successful, to move that it 
be committed, for the purpose of negativ- 
ing that motion, and passing on to the 
third reading of the bill; as there was a 
possibility this regulation of the act al- 
luded to might come into operation before 
this bill could receive the Royal Assent. 

The Lord Chancellor had no objection 
to the bill, provided he was assured by his 
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noble and learned Friend, that the bill 
was so framed that those persons detained 
in prison for debt, and enjoying the rules, 
were left in precisely the same situation 
with respect to the rules that they were in 
prior to the passing of the last act of 
Parliament. The privilege of the rules 
had always been granted subject to the dis- 
cretion of the marshal, who had a power at 
any time to withdraw the rules without as- 
signing a reason. Although the regula- 
tion respecting granting the rules might be 
in many instances reprehensible and ab- 
surd, he could not see any good reasons 
why those who had procured the rules, and 
paid for them, should not be suffered to 
enjoy them. . 

Bill read a second time, motion for 
committee negatived, bill to be read a 
third time on the following day. 


Ixvasron or Scinpe.] The Marquess 
of Clanricarde thought it his duty to 
make a very few observations, in asking 
the questions which he meant to put to her 
Majesty’s Ministers, in order to justify 
himself, and make the matter intelligible 
toothers. Their Lordships would recol- 
lect the proclamation to which he drew the 
attention of their Lordships two months 
ago, ahd the interpretation he had then 
put on that proclamation. He was then told 
by the noble Lords in their speeches, and 
the vote of their Lordships was in concur- 
rence with those speeches, that he was in 
error, and had misunderstood that procla- 
mation. To one part of that proclamation 
he had made no objection ; in truth, he 
cordially concurred in it, and he believed, 
that there was no person in the House or 
out of the House who did not approve of 
it, He alluded to the statement of the 
Governor-general of India to the effect that 
the Indian government thought it was not 
its duty to meddle with the concerns of 
the neighbouring states, that it was not 
inclined to seek any accession of territory, 
and that it possessed the strongest incli- 
nation to preserve the peace in India. But 
he would read the paragraph :— 

“Content with the limits natute appears to 
have assigned to its empire, the government 
of India will devote all its efforts to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of general peace, 
to the protection of the sovereigns and chiefs, 
ts allies, and to the prosperity and happiness 
of its own faithful subjects.” 

And further— 

“ Sincerely attached to peace for the sake 
of the benefits it confers upon the people, the 








Governor-general is resolved, that peace shall 
be observed, and will put forth the whole 
power of the British Government to coerce 
the state by which it shall be infringed.” 


Their Lordships could hardly know at 
the time when the Indian government 
made these professions of peace, what 
would be the proceedings of the noble 
Lord who had issued that proclamation. 
But there arrived information in Eng- 
land in the month of April, or rather 
rumours, that an English force had en- 
tered Scinde. It was said, that we had 
made great and increasing demands on the 
Ameers of that country with whom we 
were then at peace ; that our demands were 
not complied with, that they were en. 
furced by our army: and that in the end 
a battle had been fought, the Ameers had 
capitulated, and their country had been 
taken possession of. Their Lordships 
would no doubt suppose, that official in- 
telligence had reached this country of the 
demands which led to this battle, and it 
was concerning those demands that he re- 
quired explanation. The Ministers, too, 
he thought, must be glad of an opportunity 
of giving the public their views and their 
explanation of the transaction, which, as it 
was at present reported and described, 
seemed not creditable to the British Go- 
vernment of India. With what face, he 
asked, could that Government, after having 
used sach language as that he had read, 
engage in operations in India so different 
from the promises of the noble Lord, the 
Governor-general, and described by him as 
most dangerous? The principles laid down 
in the proclamation differed so widely from 
those the noble Lord had acted on—in the 
one ease professing a desire not to enlarge 
the British territory in India, and in the 
other case sending an army into Scinde, and 
making large demands, that it seemed as 
if the noble Lord, the Governor-general, 
acted from caprice. He thought, therefore, 
that it was most desirable to know if the 
Governor-general had written home to 
explain his policy, and to show that his 
conduct was based on just grounds. He 
had no doubt, that the Governor-general 
had given some explanation in writing of 
his proceedings. The first question, there- 
fore, which he wished to ask was, whether 
the Government at home had received 
from the Governor-general any information 
or intelligence of the grounds on which the 
Indian government had made any demands 
on the Ameers of Seinde, and had thought 
necessary to enforce them by the operations 
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of an army within their territory, accord- | the Government, and therefore he would go 
ing to the intelligence brought by the last | far ask respecting the future, though he 
overland Indian mail? The next question, | admitted that it might be difficult for the 
as he understood the operations were not | Government to give him an answer. Ip 
yet over, at least there were reports to the notification he had already referred to 
that effect, referred to another part of the | there were two paragraphs which he should 
subject. In the Gazetle of the 9th of May, | read : 


Invasion of Scinde. 


there appeared a notification of the Go- 
vernor-general, in which he said, that he 
hoped that— 


“ The assent of the Ameers of Scinde would | 


| 


“Thus has victory placed at the disposal of 
the British Government the country on both 


| banks of the Indus, from Sukkur to the sea, 


with the exception of such portions thereof as 


have been carried into full effect, as they ha 


been agreed to by their highnesses without a 


q | may belong to Meer Ali-Morad of Khyrpoor, 
| and to any other of the Ameers who may have 


| remained faithful to their engagements.” 


“ | ‘It will be the first object of the Governor. 
He would ask, then, what had excited General to use the power victory has placed 


our agent to make the additional demands | jn jis hands in the manner most conducive to 
which he had ventured to propose ? The | the freedom of trade, and to promote the pros- 
third question he had to put was, as! perity of the people of Scinde, so long mise 
the demands had not been agreed to by , governed.” 

the Ameers of Scinde, what was the| The Governor-general then was about to 
immediate cause of hostility between | use the power which victory had given him | 
them and our army? It seemed, that | as might be most conducive to the free- 
other demands had been made after the | dom of trade, and to the prosperity of the 
Ameers of Scinde had agreed to place’ people who had long been misgoverned. 
their signature to a treaty conceding the | The question, then, which he wished to 
first demands. That led him to put an- | ask was, whether the territory alluded to 
other question, which was suggested by | hy the Governor-general of India was to 
the information received, or rather the | be incorporated with the territorial pos- 
reports, or rumours, that were in town, | sessions of the British Government in 
that after the Ameers had conceded one de- | India? That question was suggested by 


recurrence to arms.” 


mand, and had signed the treaty, the envoy | the paragraphs he had read. The Go- 


had produced greater demands ; and it was | 


stated, that his further making and en- 
forcing those additional demands led them 
to commit the outrage on the person of the 
agent, and led to those hostilities which 
ended in a battle, and to dreadful carnage. 
The notification of the Governor-general 
stated, that the Ameers of Scinde had com- 
mitted a gross act of treachery. He implied, 
that they had consented to sign a treaty, 
and afterwards had attacked the envoy sud- 
denly, and declared their hostility. He 
should be glad to learn whether that were 
the case. It was impossible to say, but a 
slight knowledge of human nature would 
Jead to the suspicion that it could not be 
as was described. If the Ameers wanted 
to be guilty of an act of treachery, they 
would scarcely have adopted such a mode, 
but would have attacked the envoy whilethe 
treaty was under discussion, as had been 
done in Affghanistan, in the case of Sir W. 
M‘Naghten. He had hitherto referred only 
to facts, and matters which had gone by, and 
there was no reason to suppose that they 
could now prevent the consequences ; but 
there was another matter which concerned 
the future, to which he would allude. He 
supposed that information had been sent to 


vernor-general had decided that he would 
remedy the misgovernment under which 
the people had hitherto suffered. The 
Governor-general, too, by his declaration 
‘as to land, seemed to treat this territory 
as if it were at his disposition. He had 
some doubts whether the country would 
be satisfied with the annexation of the 
territory to our possessions in India. He 
was not quite sure as to the law, but he 
believed that it was not in the power of 
the Governor-general to take upon himself 
to annex such a considerable territory to 
our possessions without the sanction of the 
directors of the India Board or the Go- 
vernment at home. He admitted that 
there might be a great difficulty in an- 
swering the question ; still he would like 
to know if the rumour were correct. He 
mentioned it oniy as a rumour ; he had no 
authority for the statement, further than 
the general source of information open to 
all their Lordships; but there was a rumour 
that the military operations were not yet 
brought toa close ; and when the Governor- 
general talked of incorporating Scinde with 
the territories of British India, he was, per 
haps—to use a common saying—selling 
the skin before he had slain the beast. He 
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had no doubt, whether an answer were 
yen or not, that the subject was iim- 
ant, and it behoved their Lordships to 
make the inquiry. He had not hesitated 
to express his opinion on a former occasion 
of the acts which had been done, and he 
should like to be informed accurately of what 
had since been done. At the same time, he 
must say, that he did not approve of it, so 
far as he was enabled to form a judgment 
by the explanations which were before 
the country. The public saw in these 
hostilities an act of aggression, which the 
declaration of remedying misgovernment 
and encouraging trade did not justify, 
but made it only the more resemble acts 
of policy in other times and countries to 
which England had been opposed, and 
which had been generally condemned by 
the public opinion of Europe. Such was 
his view of the subject as it was at 
present explained. He believed that the 
country would not approve of the mili- 
tary occupation of Scinde; for it took 
place, it should be recollected, at a period 
soon after we had been engaged in another 
war, where we had had to rely on the for- 
bearance of the Ameers. It might be a 
valuable possession, but it would be pur- 
chased too dearly if we obtained it at the 
sacrifice of our character for integrity, good 
faith and fair dealing, which was of the 
greatest importance to our power in all 
parts of the world, and particularly to the 
preservation of our Indian empire. 

The Duke of Wellington said it was 
truly said by the noble Lord that the Go- 
vernment could not answer a rumour. The 
noble Lord had stated that there was 
another military affair [No, no]—that 
was the fact. There had been another 
military affair, but of the result of that 
military affair no person in the country 
could give any account whatever, There 
might be rumours, but noble Lords could 
not expect her Majesty's Ministers would 
notice rumours. He would state facts, 
and they would give the noble Lord an- 
swets to the questions the noble Lord had 
puton the subject. The noble Lord re- 
ferred to the proclamation which the Go- 
vernor-general, issued previously to the 
last military affair, but of the intentions of 
the Governor-general I know no more 
than.the noble Lord. With respect to 
the other question put by the noble Lord, 

must say that a proposition was made 
tothe Ameers of Scinde to alter the ex- 





ining treaty. Negotiations followed, which | 


ended in those signatures being affixed to 
the treaty. That treaty was signed on 
February, the 13th, and then the resident 
agent went to his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyderabad. After the treaty 
was signed, namely, on the morning of the 
15th of February, the agent and his es- 
cort were attacked by the troops of the 
Ameers from Hyderabad. He defended 
himself, with the assistance of his escort, 
fighting for four hours, and then retired 
to his steam-boats on the Indus; they 
were fired into and pursued up the Indus. 
The consequence was, that Sir C. Napier 
moved forward for the protection of the 
residents, a battle ensued, which was vali- 
antly fought on the 17th of February; 
the army of the Ameers was beaten, they 
were captured, their cannon were taken, 
and Hyderabad was surrendered. After 
receiving an account of these proceedings 
the Governor-general had issued the pro- 
clamation referred to. When all the ac- 
counts had reached this country there 
would be no objection to give the House 
every information. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde. 1 did 
not understand from the noble Duke 
whether instructions were sent from home 
to demand any portion of the country of 
Scinde ? 

The Duke of Wellington: No. 

Subject at an end. 


Queen's Bencu Orrices.] House in 
cs on the Queen’s Bench Offices 

ill. 

Lord Langdale: My Lords: Before 
the House is put into committee on this 
bill, I take the liberty of observing that it 
involves a principle to which I have ona 
former occasion stated my objections. 
The Government has no more important 
duty, nor has the country any more im- 
portant interest, than to provide the means 
of administering justice; and it has long 
appeared to me, that in order to the due 
discharge of this duty, the Government 
ought to pay not only the salaries of the 
judges, but also the salaries of all the 
ministers of justice and all official ex- 
pences; or in other words that no fees 
for the support of the judicial establish- 
ment and of the law offices ought to be 
levied on the suitors in particular causes. 
It was on this account that when the Act 
7 William 4th, and 1 Vict., c. 30, was 
under the consideration of your Lordships, 
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_T objected to the enactment ‘which pro-; deprived of their offices under the ac; 
vided that certain salaries, compensations, | and I am aware that there are, unforty. 
and expenses, were to be paid by means | nately, many persons who think that fegs 
of fees, and that the surplus fees were to , may be properly levied on the suitors for 
be paid into the Exchequer. I confess the purpose of paying such compense. 
that the opinion which I then stated, met | tions; and, that notwithstanding the 
with no favour from your Lordships, and ; charge upon the consolidated fund, it may 
that it was emphatically opposed by two be just to set off these Treasury compen. 
of my noble and learned Friends who are  sations against the surplus fees paid into 
not now present. Amongst other things the Exchequer. This appears to me to be 
it was stated that I was under a great | wholly unwarranted; but it may be im- 
mistake in supposing that any revenue | portantto ascertain whether the surplus fees 
was to be raised from the fees received in do or do not exceed those compensations, 
the courts of justice. The act passed, The account to which I have referred con. 
and the bill now before your Lordships tains a statement of the compensations 
provides in a similar manner that fees paid out of the consolidated fund for one 
shall be received, that thereout certain year only, the year 1841. They amount 
salaries and expenses shall be paid, and | in the whole to 57,553/.—and, if I have 
that the surplus shall be paid into the computed correctly, part of them amount- 
exchequer. It has therefore seemed to ing to 26,670/. was payable under other 
me proper, on this occasion, to consider acts of Parliament, and the remainder, con- 
the operation and effect of the former act, | sisting of the compensations payable under 
on the model of which the present bill is | the act 7th Will. 4th and Ist Vict. c. 30, 
in this particular framed. And from an | amounted to 30,8831. ; and deducting this 
account which in the course of the last sum from the sum of 38,068/., which was 
year was laid upon your Lordships’ Table | the amount of surplus fees paid into the 
and printed, if I have correctly collected | Exchequer, in the same year, 1841, from 
the results, it appears that in the four | the three courts, it appears that the public 
years ending on the first of January, 1842, ) revenue in that year profited even after 
the receipts in the three Courts of Com- | payment of these Treasury compensations 
mon Law under the Act 1 Vict. c. 30,/ to the amount of 7,184/. The surpluses 
amounted in the whole, to the sum of | paid into the Exchequer, from the two 
279,4271.; that there were surpluses after | Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common 
paying the salaries, compensations, andex- | Pleas, appear, indeed, to have been in- 
penses, which were payable under the act; | sufficient to satisfy the Treasury compen- 
and that in the same four years such sur- | sations payable to the persons who held 
pluses amounted in the whole to the sum | offices in those courts, but the surplus 
of 120,714/, which was accordingly paid | paid into the Queen’s Exchequer by the 
into the exchequer. Thinking myself, | Court of Exchequer was so much larger 
that the whole official expense of ad-|than the Treasury compensations which 
ministering justice ought to be paid | were paid to the persons who held offices 
by the country, it appears to me that | in that court, as to leave on the whole a 
the whole sum of 279,427/. was in these | balance of 7,1841. of profit to the revenue. 
four years raised by fees, for the payment | I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying, 
of charges which ought to have been paid | that under the act of 7th Will. 4th and 
out of the public revenue; those who do not | Ist Vict. c. 30, the fees levied in the 
entirely agree with me will probably not | courts of common law have become @ 
deny, that to the extent of the 120,7142, | source of public revenue; and I cannot 
paid into the Exchequer, the public re- | help thinking it incumbent upon those 
venue has profited at the expense of the | who declared that this was not intended, to 
suitors of the three superior courts of | take such steps as are in their power tocor- 
common law in the four years to which I | rect the admitted grievance. The questions 
have referred. But it is necessary to} relating to the expense of administering 
make a further observation, because in | justice and the proper mode of defraying 
addition to the compensations which the} it, are too large and important to be dis- 
act makes payable out of the fees, there | cussed incidentally upon an occasion like 
are other compensations to a considerable | the present; but they appear to me t0 
amount which are yearly paid out of the | deserve the most serious attention of your 
consolidated fund to persons who were! Lordships and of Government. I donot 
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sons who still think that it is good to 
make litigation more expensive than it 
need be. I must add that I think no 
other administration would at this time 
have done otherwise than refuse to contri- 
bute to their necessary expenses. Saying 
this, I must at the same time declare that 
in my opinion the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to contribute to the expense of re- 
forming the Court of Chancery is the only 
defence or excuse which is open to me and 
those with whom I bave had the honor to 
act, for continuing the burthensome fees 
which now oppress the suitors of that court. 
There is this consolation, that complete 
and effectual relief can at any time be af- 
forded by a simple vote of Parliament for 
money. The complication and perplexi- 
ties which rendered the reform of the Six 
Clerks’ office so difficult, are removed. 

The Lord Chancellor entirely agreed 
with the noble and learned Lord in prin- 
ciple. He did not go so far as to say that 
the Government should bear the burthen 
of all these changes, but he thought that 
when the amount of fees received by the 
Exchequer exceeded the charges, the sur- 
plus should be applied to reduce the 
amount of the fees payable by the suitors, 
and he had no doubt that this course 
would be pursued whenever there was a 
surplus, which was not the case at present. 
He must, however, observe that the 
charges had not been increased to the 
suitors on account of the reforms in the 
Court of Chancery, and there was a 
favourable prospect, as far as the suitors 
were concerned, that the fees would be 
reduced as the payments for compensation 
ceased. 

Bill passed through committee. 

The House adjourned, at a quarter to 
eight o'clock. 
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inean to offer any opposition to this bill, 
| think that it is likely to be useful : it is 
in one respect better than the former bill, 
as it enables the judges to establish, and 
afterwards to modify and vary the fees 
which are to be raised—but as it in- 
yolves the same objectionable principle, I 
thought it my duty to restate my opinion, 
strengthened as it is by subsequent re- 
flection and experience. My Lords, before 
| sit down, I request your Lordships to 

rmit me to say a few words which have 
reference to the Court of Chancery. 
Holding the opinions which I have this day 
expressed, it may reasonably be asked, how 
it is that I have not only acquiesced in, but 
approved of the measures which have been 
recenily adopted in that court? The an- 
swer is short. The reforms to be made 
were very important, and they could not 
be effected without providing a revenue, 
not only to pay the office expenses and 
the salaries of the officers, by whom the 
work was to be done, but also to pay 
compensations to officers who lost their 
offices. I was given to understand that 
Government would contribute nothing for 
these purposes; and the necessary conse- 
quence was either that the suitors must be 
taxed for the purpose of raising the sum 
required, or else that the reforms must be 
altogether abandoned. And after painful 
consideration of the subject, 1 came to the 
conclusion, and am now of opinion, that 
on the whole it was better to make the 
reform and continue the charge on the 
suitors for the limited time during which 
the compensations may be payable, than 
to perpetuate the charge together with all 
the inconveniences and evils which it had 
become so desirable to remedy. And 
some fees being abolished by the reform 
which was made, I agreed in the necessity 
of substituting a new but temporary bur- 
then in lieu of the old one which but for 
the reform would have been perpetual. As 
the compensations fall in, the charges will 
be diminished ; and at length the salaries 
and official expenses will alone have to 
be provided, and by the reform those sa- 
laries and expenses are between 50 and 
60 per cent less than they were under the 
old system. 1 have said that the Govern- 
ment refused to contribute to the expense. 


een ore roon— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 22, 1843. 


MinvTEs.] Brits. Private.—2°- Balfour’s Estate. 

Reported.—Southampton Docks; Caswall’s Disability Re- 
moval; Kentish Town Paving; Glasgow Marine Insur- 
ance Company ; Oxnam’s Estate; Sowerby and Soyland 
Inelosure ; Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal ; Bor- 
rowstounness Harbour and Improvement. 

5” and passed :—Haddenham Inclosure; Piel Pier; Bel- 
fast Harbour. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Messrs. Trelawny, Mitcalfe, 
W. James, Brotherton, Busfeild, Tancred, R. Yorke, B. 


I say it with regret, but without the least 
thought of accusation or blame. The re- 
venue was embarrassed, the subject has 
been but little discussed, it is not now 
Well understood, and there are many per- 





Smith, H. Hinde, Ord, Standish, E. Turner, Blewitt, 
Strutt, R. Currie, Barnard, Vivian, Scholefield, H. 
Berkeley, Dundas, Duncan, Sotheron, R. Hollond, M. 
Philips, Philpotts, V. Smith, H. Lambton, Round, S. 
Wortley, P. Scrope, Bernal, Hutt, Stanfield, Hume, 
Pendarves, T. Duncombe, and Ewart, the Earl of 
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Arundel, Sirs G. Strickland, H. Fleetwood, R. Lopez, 

J. Duke, J. Hanmer, R, H. Inglis, and W. Clay, Colonels 

G. Langton, Fox, and Rushbrooke, Lords J. Manners, 

M. Hill, Ebrington, Viscount Duncan, and Dr. Bowring, 

from an immense number of places, against the Factories 
Bill; and by Mr. Dickinson, from places in Devonshire, 

in favour of the same.—By Mr. Broadwood, from Bridge- 
water, and Leominster, against the Turnpike Roads 
Bill. —By Messrs. Long, Round, and Turner, and 
Colonels Rushbrooke, and Sibthorp, from a number 
of places, against the Canada Corn Bill. — From 
Sligo, against the Repeal of the Union. — By Sir J. 
Hanmer, from Hull, for carrying out R. Hill’s Plan of 
Post-Office Reform. — By Lord J. Manners, and Mr. 
Ferrand, from Haworth, Stanbury, and Bury St. Ed- 
munds, in favour of the Waste Lands Allotment Bill.— 
By Mr. Wyse, from Tristam Kennedy, for better regu- 
lating the Legal Profession in Ireland. — From Christ 
Church (Surrey), in favour of the Heaith of Towns Bill. 
—From Waterford, and Cork, against the Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland) Bill—From Bingley, and York, 
against the County Courts Bill.—From Shalfleet (Isle of 
Wight), for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—From Ipswich, 
for Establishing Home Colonies. — From Limerick, 
against the Poor Relicf (Ireland) Bill—From Sawyers in 
Glasgow, for a Tax on Saw Mills. 


Cuurcu or Scor.ann.] Sit Andrew 
Leith Hay: 1 beg to ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether he have received official 
information as to the extent of secession 
which has already taken place from the 
Church of Scotland? Secondly, I wish 
to ask whether it be the intention of 
Ministers to follow up the declaration 
contained in her Majesty's letter presented 
by her commissioner to the General As- 


sembly, stating (when too late) the readi- 
ness of the Government to legislate for 
the settlement of the church question ; 
and if so, whether it be contemplated to 
introduce the bill formerly proposed by 
Lord Aberdeen, or any measure of a 


similar tendency ? I do this in order that 
the ;people of Scotland may be aware of 
what they have to expect, and be prepared 
to resist the same to the last extremity. 
Sir James Graham: The concludiag 
observation of the hon. Gentleman has 
taken me by surprise. The first question 
was, whether the Government had re- 
ceived official information as to the extent 
of the secession from the Church of 
Scotland? I have only received this 
morning from the high commissioner the 
answer of the General Assembly to her 
Majesty’s address. That was accom- 
panied with an official statement, and with 
a protest, which has already appeared in 
the ordinary channels. I cannot collect 
from the protest a declaration of absolute 
secession from the church ; I collect from 
it only a secession from the General 
Assembly. The commissioners statement 
is to the effect that ninety-three endowed 
ministers of the Established Church have 
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retired, besides a great number of |g 

members, and some quoad sacra ministers, 
With regard to the intention of the 
Goveriment, as to legislative measures, | 
have at this moment nothing to add to the 
declaration made in this and in the other 
House of Parliament by her Majesty's 
servants. The assurances we have given 
we are perfectly prepared to fulfil. 


Prince Epwarp’s Istanp.] Dr, 
Bowring begged to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, having seen in 
the public journals that the legislature of 
Prince Edward’s Island levied a duty of 
4s. Gd. on foreign wheat, her Majesty's 
Government would extend the boon—if 
boon it was—they were conferring on 
Canada to the colony of Prince Edward's 
Island ? 

Mr. Gladstone said, that the question 
of the hon. Gentleman was the first inti- 
mation he had of such a bill being passed, 
Her Majesty’s Government could not, 
therefore, have considered the subject. 


Facrories.--BiLLs AFFECTING Re- 
LIGION AND ImposinG Taxes.] Mr, 
Blewitt wished to put a question to the 
tight hon. Baronet as to the irregular 
mode in which the Factories Bill had been 
introduced. By a Standing Order of the 
House, passed in 1772, it was laid down 
that no bill relating to religious matters 
could be brought on without a resolution in 
committee of the whole House. This 
Standing Order was acted on in a bill 
brought in in 1780, and he contended, 
that this bill as much related to teligion 
as the one then introduced. If the right 
hon. Barouet felt any doubt on the sub- 
ject, he ought to have given the benefit of 
that doubt to the immense number of 
petitioners who complained of the bill. 
There was also another objection. By 
one of the Standing Orders of the House, 
no bill imposing any charge upon the 
people, could be introduced except ina 
committee of the whole House. Now, by 
the 74th clause of the bill, the trustees 
were empowered to borrow money for the 
purpose of building these schools, and by 
another clause the trustees and overseers 
of the poor were authorised to discharge 
the expenses incurred in the maintenance 
of the schools out of the parochial rates. 

Sir J. Graham would allude to the last 
portion of the hon, Gentleman’s queries 
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first. Not to weary the House with pre. 
cedents, he would only allude to three 
measures,each of which had been intro- 
duced without having previously gone 
through committee ; those were, first, the 
Metropolitan Police Act ; secondly, the 
County Constabulary Act; and thirdly, 
which was acase directly in point, inas- 
much as it imposed a rate where no rate 
had previously been ever imposed, the act 
establishing poor-laws in Ireland, All 
those had been introduced without having 
been previously submitted to the consider- 
ation of a committee. Then with regard 
to the second point, that there were cer- 
tain clauses in the bill referring to religion, 
he would state that an act had been passed 
expressly designed for the regulation of 
education in Ireland, which had quite as 
great reference to matters of religion, as 
the Factories Bill, and that act, had been 
introduced without baving been previously 
submitted to a committee, And there 
was the Factories Act, which had also 
been introduced without going through 
committee. 
Subject at an end, 


Canapa Corn-Law — ApjourneD 
Desate.] The Order of the Day for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on the Ca- 
nada Corn question having been read, 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that the only 
apology he could make for intruding 
himself on the House on so important a 
question, was the fact of finding himself 
opposed to a Government similar in prin- 
ciple to those Governments which for four 
and twenty years he had supported. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for the colonies 
had said, that the measure was simply a 
boon to the Canadians; he wished he 
could look upon it in that light, the more 
particularly as he understood that on its 
success rested the existence of the present 
Government, or at least the retention of 
office by the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
should recollect that he belonged to a 
Government which belonged to the world, 
and the world could not afford to have its 
interests circumscribed within the narrow 
limits of personal honour. No matter how 
personal honour might be engaged, he 
believed that the measure now proposed 
would be detrimental to national interests, 
and holding that opinion he felt bound to 
declare it, and to ratify his opinion by his 
vote. The right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had stated, 





that no smuggling could take place under 
this law, but he begged to remind him 
that British machinery was every day 
smuggled into Switzerland to cheat the 
Customs of Austria and France. A very 
small portion of smuggled corn coming in 
at a particular juncture might seriously 
affect the markets, and in that case the 
millers would be the parties who would 
suffer most. The millers considered them- 
selves to have been very badly treated, 
and had stated to him that the Legislature 
had shut its doors against them. He was 
bound to say, that he believed their state- 
ments to be correct. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to prices, but it ap- 
peared to him that this was a subject 
which ought to be connected with another 
—namely, the renewal of the charter to 
the Bank of England. It was also his 
opinion, that much of the distress was 
owing to the manner in which the currency 
question had been settled. It was said, 
that our Corn-laws had produced an ill 
feeling and a hostile tariff in the United 
States. Now, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose to 
an extract from the report of the Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Commission, held in 1840. 
Mr. Dickson, the hand-loom weavers’ 
commissioner, stated that our Corn-laws 
were an apology for high tariffs against 
British goods by foreign nations, and he 
quoted the opinion of the American mi- 
nister at Washington, in a note addressed 
to Sir Stratford Canning, in which Mr. 
Addington, the American minister, was 
alleged to have said— 

“ T have only to add that, had there been 
no restriction on the importation of foreign 
corn into Great Britain, the tariff never would 
have passed here.” 


Now, this was a declaration very much 
in favour of the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. But his answer 
was, that this extract was a most incorrect 
version. What Mr. Addington said was 
this— 

“ T have only to add, that had no restric- 
tions on the importation of foreign graitt 
existed in Europe, generally and especially in 
Great Britain, these tariffs never would have 
passed,” 

Would not the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose admit that this was 
different from the statement the hon: 
Member had quoted, and that it bore out 
what Mr. Clay, an authority on American 
affairs had stated, that it was impossible 
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to carry out the principles of free-trade 
unless all nations consented? He trusted 
he might be permitted to state the grounds 
on which he believed the Corn-laws might 
be defended. This everlasting teasing 
must lead to the discouragement of the 
agriculture of the country. Yes, the ever- 
lasting teasing of those who sought to 
repeal those laws must ultimately lead to 
the discouragement of the agriculture of 
the country. He contended that the per- 
petual din against the Corn-laws must 
inevitably lead to the discouragement of 
agriculture and of the cultivation of the 
soil. Suppose, in the course of nature, 
they were to have such a recurrence of 
seasons as between 1795 and 1801, what 
would be the result, when they could no 
Jonger be saved by the superior cultivation 
of the soil, which, in the plenitude of their 
conceit, they were now seeking to destroy? 
This was the ground on which the Corn- 
laws were to be defended. The fluctua- 
tions, of which so much had been said, 
were less in England, during the existence 
of the last Corn-law, than during the pre- 
vious 200 years; and, by returns pre- 
sented last year, it appeared that, with the 
exception of Sweden, the fluctuations in 
the price of corn were less in England 
than in other continental countries where 
no Corn-law existed. Feeling as he did, 
he was compelled to do his duty, painful 
as it was, without looking either to the 
zight or the left; and, though he had been 
attached to the principles of the present 
Government all his life, yet he must, on 
this occasion, vote against the bill and 
against the Government. 

Mr. Ellice said, if he were to follow 
his hon. Friend he should have to enter 
into a discussion on the general question 
of the Corn-laws, The opportunity of 
doing so was certainly rather tempting 
to him, inasmuch as during the recent 
debates on that question he had—as he 
thought he ought to do—given way to 
younger Members representing large con- 
stituencies, who were anxious to address 
the House, instead of reiterating the 
opinions which he had declared on many 
former occasions. He had lately given 
what might be considered a strong vote 
on the subject of the Corn-laws. He 
had given that vote because it was his 
conscientious opinion that of all taxes 
which could be devised, the worst was a 
tax on the food of the people. He had 
given that vote also in the belief, founded 
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on some examination of the subject, that 
English agriculturists, possessing the skill 
and other advantages which were just) 

claimed for them by their advocates, had 
nothing to fear from competition with the 
agriculturists of the whole world. But, 
although these were his opinions—opi- 
nions not lightly taken up, but formed 
after great inquiry into the state of agri. 
culture in various parts of the world—he 
had had too much experience of the evils 
arising from sudden changes in our fiscal 
regulations—whether the changes were 
founded on a good or a bad principle—to 
be anxious for any violent change. He 
believed, that if but a little moderation 
were exhibited on both sides, the neces. 
sary changes might be gradually made 
with advantage to the various interests of 
the country, and ultimately we should 
arrive at the desired result, that this 
country, without restrictions on commerce 
or taxes on food, might safely compete 
with the agriculture of the world. His 
hon. Friend had adverted to a subject 
which was of a rather inviting character 
to him, namely, the old question of the 
currency in connection with the Corn-laws 
on account of the part he had always 
taken on that subject. What was the 
history of the present Corn-laws? For 
many years the country, under the tempta- 
tion of relief from the pressure of the 
moment, thought proper to depreciate the 
standard of value, until, at last, to- 
wards the end of the war, the only ques- 
tion mooted was whether the depreciation 
had extended to one-half or one-third of 
the value. It had been said, that the act 
of 1819, known as the bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. had effected the change which then 
took place in the currency, but that was 
not the case; the change began in 1815. 
On the return of peace it was announced 
that the Government was determined to re- 
store the former standard of value. That 
was the origin of the Corn-laws. Those laws 
were proposed to protect the landed in- 
terest from the consequences which the 
change in the currency had entailed upon 
every debtor interest in the country. When 
the right hon. Baronet brought in his bill, 
in 1819, he divided the House against it, 
not because he differed from the principle 
of the measure, but because he had fearful 
anticipations of the consequences which 
the proprietors of the country, in ig 
norance, were going to take upon them- 
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selves. All that, however, had gone by. 
‘Jpwas impossible to go back; and although 
be was one of those who were most anxious 
and apprehensive on the subject of the 
measures adopted with respect to the 
currency, yet from the time when Parlia- 
ment came to a final decision on the 
question he had always opposed, and, as 
Jong as he might have a seat in that 
House he always would oppose any re- 
consideration of the matter. He had 
gone further than most of his friends 
in this respect, for he had opposed several 
little alterations to which they had as- 
sented from time to time, and which 
he thought tended toa return to the old 
state of things. He did not like to see 
bauk notes made a legal tender under any 
circumstances. The Corn-laws were passed 
as he had before stated, to shield the 
landed interest from the effects of the 
change in the currency, but from time to 
time, since 1815, it had been found ne- 
cessaty to lessen their pressure on the 
community. It was said, that the Corn- 
laws would now remain as they were; but 
he did not believe that there was any man 
in that House, and scarcly any man in 
the country, who put the least faith in 
that statement. The hon. Member for 
Norfolk complained that the present mea- 
sure was a meddling with the Corn-law. 
Why, good God, how could it be other- 
wise? Look at the efforts of those gen- 
tlemen whom the hon. Member had, as he 
thought, unjustly depreciated—he meant 
the Anti Corn-law League. What had 
that association sprung from? It was not 
of natural growth; it had sprung from 
the feelings of the people that they could 
not rely on the justice of that House, and 
it became them to take some measures to 
counteract the power of the landed inter- 
est. He had always refused to belong to 
that association, because he could not be 
present at its discussions ? and he did not 
like to be made responsible for the heat, 
excitement, and exaggeration which must 
naturally prevail when men were debating 
on a subject so full of points of irri- 
tation and anger. For that reason he 
had always refused to belong to the 
League ; but he was not the less sen- 
sible of the advantages which, from 
their exertions, had resulted to the suf- 
fering people of this country. When he 
tose he did not intend to say one word on 
the general question of the Corn-laws ; 
buthe had been led astray by the hon. 
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Member for Norfolk, who certainly had 
addressed very few arguments to the ques- 
tion under the immediate consideration of 
the House. It occurred to him as prob- 
able that his experience in Canadian 
affairs might enabie him to give the House 
some information bearing on the subject 
before them, and that he might also cor- 
rect one or two erroneous statements 
which had been made, doubtless uninten- 
tionally, but which, unexplained, might 
exercise considerable influence on the 
opinions of some hon. Members. The first 
erroneous statement he would notice was 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath. It was new to him to hear, as the 
hon. and learned Member had stated, that 
Canada did not grow corn enough for her 
own consumption. It was true that, 
during the last three or four years, in con- 
sequence of the crops being destroyed by 
the fly, a great deficiency of produce had 
been experienced in Lower Canada; but 
he was old enough to recollect that there 
used to be considerable exportation of 
corn from Lower Canada to this country, 
and to Upper Canada when that province 
was not able to provide itse!f with food 
sufficient for its own population, and the 
humerous emigrants who were occasionally 
poured intoit, The statement of the hon. 
and learned Member was correct, if ap- 
plied only toa recent period. During the 
last three or four years the crops in Lower 
Canada had been completely destroyed, 
and he believed that the wisest course 
which the people of that province could 
take, would be to abstain for a year or 
two from growing corn, in order that the 
fly might not be generated in the seed. 
With respect to Canada, he would say 
this, that if the gentlemen of England 
really wished to encourage agriculture in 
that country, and to encourage also the 
stream of emigrants—-whom every maa 
must wish to see settled in a comfortable 
state on their arrival in the colony—there 
were no means by which they could effect 
those objects at less cost to their own in- 
terests than by establishing a free trade in 
corn between Canada and this country. 
Abstractedly speaking, the bill to be pro- 
posed by the Government contemplated a 
free trade in corn between Canada and 
England, He did not look to the indi- 
rect trade with the United States. If his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) could 
give them free trade withthe United States, 
as well as with Canada, he would vote 
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with him, because that would be a greater 
boon than was offered by the Government ; 
but his noble Friend knew that no Go- 
vernment could do that at present. Every- 
thing which was done in the way of con- 
cession—in the way of abolition of re- 
strictions on trade—must be in the nature 
of compromise. He wished it were other- 
wise. He had voted for the abolition of 
all duties on corn; but he had lived too 
Jong in the world to refuse, because he was 
unable to obtain all he wanted, to get 
what he could—more particularly when 
it would be a step to something better, 
He objected as much as his noble Friend 
to the restrictions imposed on the trade 
between Canada and the United States. 
He had no doubt they were contrary to 
all principle, and that they were open to 
all the objections which had been urged 
by his right hon. l’riend (Mr. Labouchere), 
for he at the same time, knew that Canada 
was suffering from protection, having been 
suddenly withdrawn from one of her im- 
portant interests by the alterations made 
in the timber duties. If the noble Lord 
opposite would amend his measure, and 
give them free trade with the United States, 
he should like it all the better; but the 
hon. Gentleman behind the noble Lord 
would exclaim—* the present proposal is 
bad enough; for God’s sake do not open 
the flood gates of importation from the 
United States.” ‘The hon. Member for 
Bath was mistaken when he supposed 
there was any inability on the part of 
Canada in common years, and more par- 
ticularly in years of abundance, to grow 
more corn than was sufficient for her own 
consumption. Though it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that Canada could 
supply this country with any very great 
amount of corn, still she would, generally, 
have such a surplus for exportation as 
would greatly increase the trade between 
the two countries. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath made another statement, 
in which he could not concur, as to the 
risk which there would be of smuggling 
American wheat into Canada. He knew the 
whole country well, and could undertake 
to say that wheat could be smuggled into 
Canada, in any considerable quantity, only 
from two directions; one was from the 
Genessee country, bordering on Lake 
Ontario, and the other was from the 
western country, above the falls of Niagara. 
Now a quarter of corn weighed nearly 
500lbs, and in a country where transport, 
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particularly by land, was most expensive, 
was there any temptation to escape thg 
payment of 3s. of duty by smuggling ap 
article of five hundred pounds weight? Hig 
right hon. Friend near him (Mr: Labo. 
chere) talked a good deal the other night 
about tea having been smuggled across 
the frontiers. No doubt an article which 
could be put into a man’s pocket 
would be smuggled across an ill-defined 
frontier, but the case was different when the 
article was bulky, and when the whole sum 
which could be gained by smuggling 500Ibs 
amounted toonly 3s. ‘To those who were 
afraid that the proposed measure would 
involve us in difference with our American 
neighbours, he would say, that the danger 
which he foresaw was not that of smug. 
gling from the United States into Canada, 
but of smuggling from Canada into the 
United States. But unless his noble 
Friend was prepared to impose new re- 
strictions on the intercourse between the 
United States and Canada, it would be 
impossible to avoid that evil. It had 
been truly stated, that all the wheat which 
would be fairly introduced into Canada 
from the United States, would pass along 
the Welland Canal; and he could inform 
the House, that the wheat which might be 
smuggled must be carried by land twenty- 
five miles, Some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, knowing his opinions, might perhaps 
be disinclined to accept his statements; 
but he could assure them that the notion 
of smuggling wheat into Canada was per. 
fectly visionary. He must be allowed to 
qualify that statement in one respect. 
During the winter, a small quantity might 
be carried over on sledges; but it would 
be an extravagant calculation to estimate 
it at more than a few thousand quarters. 
He quite agreed with his hon, Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton, that it 
would be much better to put the 4s. duty 
on the corn from New York, and allow it 
to come here direct from that place, than 
to compel it to take this circuitous route; 
and he had strong hopes that when. the 
result of the proposed experiment had been 
seen, her Majesty's Government would 
have it in their power to effect such an 
improvement. English agriculture, with 
the superior skill of our agriculturists, and 
their greater command of manual labour, 
would be able to stand the competition of 
the agriculture of all the rest of the world, 
It was true, if they went back into the 
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wheat might be cultivated there at less 
expense than in this country; but then, 
they wanted there what they had in 
abundance in this country — namely, 
human labour; to say nothing of the 
great expense of transport down the 
Mississipi, in vessels which, as they 
could not be taken up the river again, 
must be broken up and burnt for fire- 
wood. The charges of conveyance from 
the interior of America were known only 
to those who had visited the country. 
The only wheat-growing states on this 
side of the Alleghanies, were New York 
and Pennsylvania, and perhaps a little 
might come in from Virginia. When he 
was last in America, in the year 1836, he 
found that New York was receiving snp- 
plies of corn from Canada, and hay from 
France. A great deal of argument had 
been founded on the evidence furnished 
by the Canada papers, relative to the pro- 
tection to agriculture which this measure 
would give in Canada; to that evi- 
dence, he attached so little importance, 
that the moment he heard this sub- 


ject was under discussion, he put away 
all his Canada papers, for he knew too 
well how evidence of such a kind was 
likely to be influenced. 


Before he gave 
his vote, it was necessary for him to 
address the House, because he totally 
differed from his hon. Friends near him 
as to the policy of the course they had 
deemed it proper to take. He could not, 
on any account, concur with his right hon, 
Friend, the Member for Taunton, in ad- 
dressing her Majesty to disallow a mea- 
sure that had been passed unanimously, or 
nearly unanimously, by a great Legisla- 
ture, for such the Legislature of Canada 
was now, and passed, moreover, in con- 
sequence of a direct encouragement held 
out to them bythe mother country. Par- 
liament, he knew, was not bound by the 
policy recommended by any Ministry to 
Canada; but he must beg his right hon. 
Friend near him to consider the peculiar 
position in which that colony was placed. 
Parliament had but lately determined upon 
a great experiment—perhaps a doubtful 
experiment—for the Government of that 
country. One of the ablest men of this 
country had been sent out to administer 
the affairs of that part of the empire, to 
conciliate clashing interests, and to allay 
the passions of different sects and parties ; 
and did his.right hon. Friend think it was 
safe, at such a juncture, to address the 
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Crown to disallow an act which the people 
of Canada, rightly, or wrongly, believed 
was calculated to promote their interests? 
He perfectly agreed with his right hon. 
Friend respecting the impolicy of the re- 
striction with which this boon was bur. 
thened, and would much rather have had 
it without any such restriction; but the 
boon, it appeared, was one that could not 
be granted to Canada without some com- 
promise ; and all Canada was expecting 
the boon, and was persuaded that it 
was a boon. Besides, he looked upon 
the measure as some approach, though 
a small one, to free trade; it was an 
advance towards the accomplishment of 
his own principles ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, he could not do otherwise 
than vote for the p:oposition of his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley.) Canada 
was suffering at this moment under great 
commercial embarrassment, such as never 
had afflicted that country before. The 
trade of Canada was under the greatest 
depression, and by refusing this measure, 
this boon, which the people of Canada 
expected, and on which they set a high 
value, Parliament would add to the al- 
ready existing embarrassments of that 
colony, and to the difficulties with which 
the governor would have to contend 
who had been sent out to restore concord 
there. 

Mr. Trotter, as an extensive agricul- 
turist himself, and representative of an 
agricultural constituency, thought the fixed 
duty of 4s., which this measure would 
impose upon American wheat coming 
through Canada, was a far better protec- 
tion than the fluctuating duty from 1s. to 
5s., that now existed. The average duty 
per barrel levied on flour, under the pre- 
sent system, was Is. per barrel, and under 
the proposed one it would be 2s. 5d. He 
cordially supported the motion of the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley), and considered 
it most prudent to foster Canadian agri- 
culture, in order that this colony might 
take from us a larger amount of our 
manufactures, 

Mr. W. Smith O’ Brien was anxious to 
state the grounds of the vote which he 
intended to give. When the Corn-bill 
was under discussion last year, he pro- 
posed a clause to allow colonial wheat to 
come in at a duty of Is. In proposing 
this clause, he had certainly no intention 
of promoting the surreptitious introduction 
of American corn through Canada; his 
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object had been merely to do what he con- 
sidered an act of justice to the colonies. 
There was a school of political economists, 
he knew, who showed themselves more 
desirous to encourage importation from 
foreign countries than from our own 
colonies, but to that school he did not 
belong. As an abstract principle, he 
was quite ready to admit the policy 
of the most unlimited free-trade; but, 
if adopted by this country, it must be 
adopted simultaneously by other na- 
tions also; and if, by sanctioning dif- 
ferential duties, he could succeed in turn- 
ing the stream of emigration to our own 
colonies rather than to foreign countries, 
he was quite content to bear the taunts 
that might be thrown out against him for 
so doing. The measure proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government would not carry 
out the full principle of bis motion of last 
year, and he could not but make it matter 
of complaint that the operation of the bill 
was to be confined to one colony. The 
Legislature of Prince Edward’s Island had 
made a similar request last year, and had 
met with a refusal. Why was this? The 
only real question to determine was whe- 
ther the duty imposed by the Canada 
Legislature was a sufficient equivalent for 
the protection now enjoyed by the agri- 
culturists, and he (Mr. S. O’Brien) cer- 
tainly thought the fixed duty of 4s. quite 
as efficient a protection as that which at 
present existed. He would pass over the 
arguinent respecting the possibility of 
smuggling from the United States. That 
part of the subject had been pretty well 
exhausted. It had been argued that this 
advantage ought not to be given to the 
colonies, because they were not liable to 
the same taxation as this country, but 
that was an ungenerous argument, and 
one to which much importance ought not 
to be attached. He should have thought 
that the friends of free-trade would have 
readily agreed to this measure as far as it 
went, and he was surprised that the right 
hon. mover of the amendment should 
have rested so much stress on the danger 
of raising up a new vested interest in 
Canada, seeing that he (Mr. Labouchere) 
was the very Member of the Government 
who proposed the measure by which the 
Kast Indian sugar grower was placed on 
the same footing as the West Indian. He 
could not persuade himself that the corn 
growers of this country really felt jealous 
of the successful industry of their Cana- 





dian fellow-subjects. The greatest amount 
of wheat ever imported into this coun 
from Canada, in one year, including what 
had passed through the colony from the 
United States, did not exceed 250,009 
quarters; and his impression was, that 
Canada corn would never be imported 
into this country with advantage when 
prices were below 52s. or 53s. Upon the 
whole, he should give his vote with great 
cheerfulness for this measure, but not 
from any confidence in the present Go. 
vernment, whose continuance in office, he 
believed, was a real calamity to his coun. 
try; and so strongly was he persuaded 
of this, that if his vote could have the 
effect of putting them out of office, he 
was not sure that he might not be tempted 
to vole against his own proposal. But 
he had not yet arrived at that stage of 
political morality, and he would now only 
entreat the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies to concede to other colonies 
not equally powerful a measure similar to 
that he was about to propose in favour of 
Canada. 

Mr. Buck said, that when the right hon, 
Baronet had last year brought forward his 
scale of duties, he had lent him his sup. 
port, in the belief that the measure then 
proposed would have the effect of settling 
the question, and he must regret that the 
result had not realised the expectations of 
the right hon. Baronet and the country by 
securing for corn a price of 56s. or 58s, 
He believed that the introduction of Ame. 
rican corn at a low duty through Canada 
would be alike injurious to the millers and 
the agriculturists of this country, parti- 
cularly at a time when, instead of 56s. or 
58s., they were scarcely able to realise 46s. 
Nothing was more injurious to the agri- 
cultural interest than uncertainty, and 
with much pain he felt forced to admit, 
that within the last two years the state of 
uncertainty had been greater than at any 
other period within his recollection; and 
when he reflected on the means and capa- 
bilities of America, and on the great im- 
pulse that would be given to Canada by 
this measure, he thought there was quite 
enough to arrest the exertions of the most 
indefatigable agriculturist of this country. 
Why should the noble Lord disturb the 
present arrangement? All the country 
asked was repose, but that it never could 
have until her Majesty’s Goveroment con- 
sented to pursue a course different from 
that they had pursued of late; They were 
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to legislate, moreover, on very in- 
Cet oe ations which, indeed, had 
heen ridiculed by every one who had 
spoken, On this point he perfectly agreed 
with what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dorsetshire, and with 
such information he could not give his 
yote for the proposition of her Majesty’s 
Government. He could not give his sup- 
rt to any measure which would reduce 
the price of agricultural produce lower 
than at the present moment. The right 
hon. Baronet said, when he imposed his 
Income-tax last year, that the farmer 
would not feel it; the landowner and oc- 
cupier were, however, both called on to 
contribute 3 per cent. of their incomes, 
and the produce of the soil was reduced 
50 per cent. in value. That might be 
thought an extravagant statement; but in 
order to obtain proof of it he had adopted 
the measure of writing to the clerk of the 
union in which he resided for a statement 
of the amount of the contracts during this 
year and the last, and found the result to 
agree with what he had said. The bur- 
thens on the agricultural interest were at 
the same time increasing; the payments 
on account of poor-rates were larger, 
though it was said the rates had been re- 
duced 25 per cent., and the expense of 
gaols, constabulary, and other items 
charged on the county rates had greatly 
increased. He thought it a bad returr 
of her Majesty’s Government to the agri- 
cultural interest for its support, to bring 
forward a measure such as this, which 
would have the effect of placing the agri- 
culturists in a position more galling than 
any in which they could be placed. Those 
who had come into the House with the 
determination to resist measures of free- 
trade, must feel themselves aggrieved when 
they were asked to support such measures. 
He could understand the course taken by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton on 
the Corn-laws, which was at least consis- 
tent. If that measure were carried, it 
would be the means of throwing out of 
cultivation thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of acres of land; and he had never 
heard what was to become of the honest 
and industrious individuals who cultivated 
it, Were they to be driven to seek a pre- 
carious livelihood in the manufacturing 
districts, or forced to spend the remainder 
of their days in the workhouse? That 
Would be the end of such measures as 


those to which he referred, and, therefore, 
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he was fully determined to resist the. 
adoption of any measure which would tend 
to place the agricultural interest in a still 
worse position than at present. 

Sir C, Napier had never seen a plain, 
simple, straightforward matter, so com- 
pletely misunderstood as the present. 
Parties were now placed in an extraordi- 
nary position. Gentlemen opposite com- 
plained of the noble Lord for giving thein 
an additional duty on Canadian corn, and 
Gentlemen on that side were praising the 
noble Lord for putting on a higher duty 
than before. He thought it impossible to 
misunderstand what the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) said. The noble Lord distinctly 
declared that he was not going on the road 
of free-trade, but that he meant to give 
protection to the agricultural interest of 
Canada. More than that, the noble Lord 
warned hon. Gentlemen on that side, if 
they were friends to free-trade, to vote 
against the motion, and he for one in- 
tended to take that advice. The duty 
proposed by the noble Lord was one of 
4s., double the average duty of 2s. Id. 
under the old sliding-scale. The effect 
of it would be to check the importation of 
corn from the United States to Canada, 
and therefore also from Canada to Eng- 
land, because all the Corn which Canada 
sent to England must be replaced by corn 
from America. As to the duty on corn in 
this country, under the new law the ave~ 
rage was 8s, 5d. a quarter, while the well 
known proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, was a 
fixed duty of 8s., so that the difference 
between the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, was only one of 5d. It 
was his determination to vote for the 
motion of the right hon. Member for 
Taunton, 

Viscount Sandon said the noble Lord: 
near him had made a statement as to the 
expense of conveying corn from America 
to England, which, if correct, was quite 
sufficient to remove from the mind of even 
the most sensitive agriculturist any alarm 
he might feel as to the probability of an 
inundation of Canadian wheat and fiour. 
Doubts had been thrown on that state- 
ment, but he had referred to a very intel- 
ligent merchant, unconnected with the 
North American colonies, and had found 
that the noble Lord’s statements were ra- 
ther under than over the mark. It was 
impossible that any very great quantity of 
corn or flour could be introduced into this 
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country from Canada until the facilities 
of internal transport in America were 
greater and the expenses less. It was of 
great importance that that colony should 
be treated as a part of the United King- 
dom ; for having united the two provinces, 
and formed of them one flourishing and 
powerful community, we could only retain 
them in the empire by the tie of amity. 
For himself, he would have no great ap- 
prehension, even if there were no duty 
imposed on wheat crossing the frontier of 
Canada; and as to the fear of smuggling, 
he confessed that seemed to him one of 
the idlest apprehensions in the world. He 
supported the measure, because it would 
increase the revenue of the colonial trea- 
sury, and provide a larger market for the 
Canadian farmer, and probably also fur- 
nish increased employment for the British 
navy, while no quantity of corn could 
come in, that would be sufficient to over- 
flow the market of Britain, and further 
depress the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Hawes did not believe, that the 
Friends of the noble Lord opposite would 
desert him on this occasion, and therefore 
he attached no importance to the intima- 
tion of the noble Lord, that the proposal 


of the scheme might probably be his last 
official act, should Parliament advise the 
Crown to withhold its assent from the Co- 
lonial Bill. The only question they had 
to consider was, whether they should or 
should not give their consent to the Colo- 


nial Act. He contended, that they were 
not interfering with the colonial legislature 
in the course proposed by his right hon. 
Friend, for they were acting in accordance 
with the usual practice observed on similar 
occasions. The act had passed the colonial 
legislature clearly in contemplation of a 
discussion upon the subject in this House, 
and of course the Canadian legislature were 
aware they must abide the consequences, 
He particularly wished, as a free-trader, to 
address himself to the free-traders in that 
House, and he would ask them whether 
they could by any possibility, consistently 
with their own views, support that act? 
What was the preamble of the act? An 
assertion of the principle of the English 
Corn-laws. He would distinctly state, 
that the object of that act was to give 
protection to the native agriculturists. 
Now, he understood his hon. Friends 
around him stoutly to object to the enun- 
ciation of that principle, directly or indi- 
rectly. If, therefore, they voted against 
his right hon. Friend in support of the 
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bill, they would be acting in flat opposition 
to the principles they had from time to 
time advocated in that House and elge. 
where. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath made out conclusively he thought 
that Lower Canada did not grow enough 
corn for her own consumption, and that 
she would have to look for the next one 
or two harvests to a foreign supply. Be. 
sides that, every one knew that the trade 
in Upper Canada had been a trade ip 
American wheat. The right hon. Gentle. 
man the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade had stated that in former debates, 
and yet they were now about to exclude 
the American wheat, by imposing a duty 
of 3s. on its admission into Canada. The 
practical effect of the noble Lord’s measure 
would be, with the hope of encouraging 
the produce of Canada to keep out Ameri. 
can wheat, of which Canada obtained a 
supply in times of scarcity. But could it 
benefit the consumer here? The noble 
Lord said, it was a boon perfectly insig. 
nificant—an amendment of such a limited 
scope as to be scarcely worth consideration 
—that it was utterly impossible any great 
quantity of wheat could come in, and that 
hon. Gentlemen need not be alarmed ; and 
he would frankly tell them, that this bill 
as a means of increasing the introduction 
of corn, was mere waste paper. It was 
essentially a protective measure, and his 
astonishment was, that any Gentleman 
connected with an agricultural county 
would not support it. They would see, 
that it was not a bill that would do them 
any harm; but let not his hon. Friends 
take the extremely opposite view of the 
case, and say that they got one tittle of 
improvement in free-trade by it. The no- 
ble Lord went into statements, showing 
the quantity of corn that had been from 
time to time imported, and said, that the 
imports from 1830 to 1843 were 1,153,000 
quarters, and that 378,000 quarters of that 
came in at 67s. Now, under the old law, 
he meant before the measure of last year, 
supposing the price to be above 67s., what- 
ever additional supply came in would be 
charged with a duty of 6d. only. But by 
the measure of the noble Lord, that would 
now be changed to a duty of 4s. That was 
the effect, therefore, upon the consumer 
here. But he would go further. According 
to the returns he found, that since the 
passing of the Corn-law in 1828, from 40 
to 41 per cent. of all colonial flour and 
wheat had come in at a duty of 1s. Now, 
the effect of the noble Lord’s measure would 
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be to admit that produce not at a duty of 
1s., but ata duty of 4s. Another strong 

ment against the noble Lord’s measure 
was, the temptation it afforded for smug- 

. The House had heard the testi- 
mony of the hon. Members for Coventry, 
Bath, and Liskeard, that the measure was 
likely to lead to an extensive system of 
smuggling. One of those hon. Members 
had said that the homeward bound vessels 
would smuggle, and that could not be 
prevented in the St. Lawrence. The hon. 
Member for Coventry had said that 100 
quarters might be smuggled ; but if 100 
uarters might be smuggled, he would 
like to know why 100,000 might not be 
smuggled also. If it would pay to send 
over 100 quarters, it would pay to send 
over 100,000. The smuggler only wanted 
to know whether he should gain profit upon 
his enterprise, and if he could only make 
as much as was gained by the regular 
trader, there would be smuggling still ; 
and he thought, that smuggling even 
in flour would go on extensively. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bath had 
also asserted that the measure would 
lead to smuggling and its attendant im- 
moralities. Thus all these authorities on 
the question agreed in the opinion that 
under the operation of the proposed mea- 
sure very extensive smuggling, or at all 
events smuggling, would be entered on. 
The measure was supported by some hon. 
Members, because it was an acknowledge- 
ment of the principle of a fixed duty. 
The noble Lord, in opening the subject, 
appeared to touch this part of it very ten- 
derly, fearing perhaps what might be said 
to him on some future occasion, when the 
question of a fixed duty for this country 
again came before Parliament. But to 
those who were prepared to support the 
measure because it admitted the principle 
of a fixed duty, he would observe that 
there was a great difference between the 
proposition of a fixed duty as regarded 
this country and as regarded the colony. 
Much as he desired to see the Corn-laws 
done away with, he could yet contemplate 
the possibility of a fixed duty being ne- 
cessary for the sake of revenue ; but a fixed 
duty on Canadian flour and wheat would 
put three-fourths of the duty levied into 
the colonial Exchequer, not into our own. 
This, he conceived, made a material dif- 
ference. But admitting for a moment that 
the views of the Canadian legislature were 
to be acceded to, what equivalent did they 
offer? Did they propose to reduce their 
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duties on our manufactures imported into 
Canada? Nothing of the sort; no such 
proposition was made to us, except, indeed, 
in some vague intimations of a probable 
movement to that effect in the Canadian 
legislature. The fact was, the noble Lord 
must have some very strong reason behind, 
that could thus induce him to bring for- 
ward a measure involving a principle so 
troublesome to the Government at the 
present moment, and so likely to arouse 
against them their own supporters. Could 
it be that the noble Lord had found that a 
proposition of the kind was a good means 
whereby to rule and manage the Canadian 
Parliament. The noble Lord was going to 
raise the price of land in Canada. He (Mr. 
Hawes) knew that the effect of the measure 
must be to raise the price of land there. In- 
deed, that object was avowed in the papers 
laid upon the Table of the House ; for it 
was said that the measure would stimulate 
emigration, and if emigration was stimu- 
lated, the competition for land must be 
encouraged. This country was at present 
involved in a fearful struggle for the repeal 
of the Corn-law and was that a time to 
impose a Corn-law in a colony? Did the 
Government think there would be here- 
after no struggles in Canada for the repeal 
of the Corn-law about to be imposed—that 
there would be no contests between the 
owners of land there, and the advocates of 
free trade? He still thought that the 
Corn-law of last year was an improvement, 
but considering the principle that had been 
enunciated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
he was really astonished that he should 
now ask the House of Commons to give 
their assent to the measure now under 
consideration. He confessed that a know~ 
ledge of these facts led him not to pay so 
much attention to the opinions of the hon. 
Member for Coventry and other Members, 
as perhaps, they might really deserve. He 
repeated that he thought that we ought 
to derive some benefits in return from 
Canada by the reduction of duties on our 
manufactures. For the last ten years our 
exports to that colony had been nearly 
stationary with the exception of 1840 and 
1841, in which years, in consequence of 
the high price of corn in England, there 
was a much larger importation from Ca- 
nada. In 1840, when corn was at 66s. 
4d. here, we imported 670,000 cwt. of 
flour, and 801,000 quarters of wheat. In 
1841, when corn was at 64s. 4d., we im- 
ported from Canada 682,000 ewt. of flour, 
and 70,000 quarters of corn. Now, if the 
2A 
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object of this measure was to give increased 
facilities of export to Canada, surely we 
ought to have a eorresponding advantage 
in a reduction of the duties on our manu- 
factures. He deprecated the measure, 
however, as an introduction into Canada 
of the elements of the Corn-law dispute 
which now agitated this country. Why 
did the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, after all the opinions he 
had expressed in that House, seek to ori- 
ginate in Canada the strife between manu- 
facturers andlandowners? The measure, 
too, was an unfriendly one towards the 
United States, and that at a time when 
their tariff was likely to come again under 
consideration, and to be dealt with ca- 
cording to the spirit, whether friendly or 
hostile, in which we might meet them. A 
more unfavourable opportunity for such a 
measure, could not have been chosen, for 
we were about to impose an additional 
duty on corn and flour imported from 
Canada, when hitherto what had been 
imported, had been American produce, 
and not the excess produce of Canada. 
The measure would in this respect be a 
great blow to American trade, and be re- 
garded as such by the United States. It 
was stopping the indirect trade at the 


very time that you afforded no evidence of 
a disposition to give facilities to the direct 


trade. On the other hand, from all the 
accounts to which he had been able to get 
access, he did not see that the importation 
of corn from America would be such as 
ought to give the landholder any just 
ground of fear. They ought rather to 
Jook to Dantzic as the port from which the 
greatest supplies might be expected. He 
did not, however, for the reasons he had 
stated, look at this measure as really one 
in advance towards free-trade, The noble 
Lord had himself called it an insignificant 
boon to Canada; and he (Mr. Hawes) 
agreed with him in the opinion as far as it 
went ; but he also thought that it would 
be really prejudicial to the colony, and 
that it would set one class against the 
other, and excite the same disputes that 
now raged in this country, and he, there- 
fore, hoped that the noble Lord would not 
proceed with his measure, but agree in 
advising the Crown not to give assent to 
the act of the colonial legislature. 

Mr. Darby, alluding to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Taunton, 
asked whether it were to be expected that 
a Member of the Government which had 
carried the union between the two pro- 
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vinces of Canada should step in between 
that united legislature and the Crown, and 
propose an address to her Majesty to the 
effect that, under no circumstances, the 
royal assent should be given to the first 
act they had passed. He should give his 
Opposition to the amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for he thought it would 
be better to decide upon the proposal be. 
fore the House than to address the Crown 
to withhold assent from an act of the 
Colonial Legislature. With respect to 
the measure before the House, as far ag 
differential duties went, he was in favour 
of it. There must be differential duties 
while there was a colonial system, and 
without protection there could not be that 
colonial system upon which the greatness 
of the country so much depended. When, 
however, the duties upon colonial produce 
were so small as to interfere with the la- 
bour and capital of this country, then 
there was an undue extension of that 
principle. If it was admitted that this 
measure would not introduce Canadian 
wheat to such an extent as to affect the 
interest of the producers of this country, 
then he said it was not a measure of free. 
trade. He contended that a fixed duty 
could not be maintained in this country, 
and if passed by the Legislature, it could 
not be supported. What was wanted was 
prohibition when home produce could 
supply the country, and free importation 
when it could not. He thought the pre- 
sent measure would disappoint the expec- 
tation of persons who held the doctrines 
of the Anti Corn-law League, and for this 
reason, that he thought the duty upon 
wheat coming from America was fully as 
good as before. He thought, also, if they 
gave Canada this boon, it would be an ad- 
ditional reason why the question of the 
Corn-laws should not be dealt with here- 
after, and that a proposition to deal with 
them would not be listened to, because 
then a new source of supply would have 
been opened to this country. With regard 
to the operation of the present law, he 
admitted he had been one of those who 
thought, when it was proposed, that the 
scale was too low. He had not yet had 
the opportunity of determining whether.he 
were right or wrong in that opinion. Al- 
though he had tried to get a higher scale 
yet he could not at this time honestly say 
that the new law had been the cause of 
the present depression of prices. There 
had yet been no experience of the work- 
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ing of the law. If the measure now pro- 
was to lead to depression of prices, 
he for one would be no party toit. He 
hed found that the papers laid before the 
House were inaccurate, and the statements 
and calculations not to be depended upon. 
He was, therefore, for the present without 
information, and had to seek it where he 
could. Under these circumstances, he 
should claim in every stage of the bill, up 
to the third reading, the opportunities of 
gaining information, and if he found the 
effect of the measure would be to depress 
prices, he should then vote against it. 
But if, on the other hand, he found that 
the hon. Member for Lambeth was right, 
and that it was a measure of protection, 
and not of free-trade—not one that would 
admit corn to the injury of the agricul- 
ture of this country—it should receive 
his support. He confessed he did not be- 
lieve, from the statements of the right 
hon. Baronet both before he came into 
power and immediately after taking office, 
that it was the intention of his Government 
to alter the then existing Corn-law. At 
the same time he considered the right 
hon. Baronet was perfectly right in saying 
that he would not bind himself irrevocably 
tothat law. With regard to the present 
question, as relating to Canada, he thought 
that if the Government had had it in con- 
templation to reduce the present duty of 
5s. to ls., it would have been stated that 
the Government would. reduce the duty 
upon condition that the Canadian Legis. 
lature imposed a 3s. duty on American 
corn. Throughout the whole of the 
hes during the debates on the English 
rn-law, no indication of any such in- 
tention was given; he, therefore, thought 
that he and those who entertained similar 
opinions with himself on this question, had 
aright to complain. More explicit in- 
formation ought to have been given; at 
the same time, if he found that the pre- 
sent measure were calculated to benefit 
Canada by giving additional employment 
to labour, while it was building up a but- 
tress in support of the Corn-law of this 
country, he would readily give his assent 
to the measure. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to condole with 
the hon. Member for North Devon (Mr. 
Buck), who had told the House that the 
agrieulturists hdd been in a state of per- 
Plexity and uncertainty for three years, 
and were now in distress, which they 
could no longer submit to. Now, it 
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was just three years ago, that he and 
those on his side of the House, told 
that hon, Gentleman and his agricultural 
Friends that, if they did not bring this 
question of the Corn-laws to a speedy 
settlement, they would be kept in a con- 
stant state of perplexity and uncertainty, 
He, at the same time, stated to the hon, 
Gentleman and his Friends the Govern. 
ment, that they were attempting impos- 
sibilities, They thought, because they 
had the command, by a majority of the 
House of Commons, that they could 
command and keep up the price of corn ; 
but he then informed them, and they had 
found it out, that they could not do so. 
If they had yielded a free trade in corn 
three years ago, or even had agreed to a 
low fixed duty, they would have been in a 
much better condition now than they 
were. He would advise them to profit by 
the experience of the last two or three 
years, and come round at once to him 
and his Friends, and adopt the principle 
of free-trade. This country and the 
whole civilized world would be benefited 
by a free-trade in Corn. Why, according 
to the hon, Gentleman’s own showing, 
things could not be worse with the agri- 
cultural interests than they were at pre- 
sent, He might complain, and threaten 
not to vote with the right hon. Baronet, 
(Sir R, Peel), but, if he did not, he must 
vote with him (Mr. Hume), The hon, 
Gentleman had no other alternative, 
He and his Friends were, in truth, the 
chief cause of all the existing distress 
in the country; and this the farmers 
were fast finding out, As his (Mr, 
Hume’s) vote on the present measure 
would differ from the votes of several of 
his Friends immediately around him, it was 
necessary he should explain the grounds 
of that vote. It was his intention to 
vote against the amendment of the right 
hon, Gentleman, the Member for Taunton, 
and in favour of the original resolution of 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), He did 
so, not because he considered any mate- 
rial reduction of duty on corn would be 
effected by it—if they merely calculated 
that duty at 3s. on introduction into Ca- 
nada from the United States, and Is. on 
introduction into Great Britain, making 
together 4s. He also admitted, that the 
imposition of the 3s. duty in Canada, was 
creating a protection to the landed in- 
terests there, equally against his own 
principles as against the consumer in 
2A2 
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Lower Canada —of that there could be 
no doubt. It might appear at first sight 
a contradiction for him a free-trader, 
to take the course he intended to take ; 
and it was to explain that which, after 
due consideration of the state of the corn 
trade of the Canadas and Great Britain for 
many years past, was not a contradiction, 
that he wished to state to the House. In 
the first place, he would inquire what 
had been the effect of the law as it now 
existed, with respect to the importation of 
flour and corn from Canada? And in 
reference to this bill and its probable 
effects, he could not but think, that a 
most unfounded outcry and alarm had been 
raised in this country. What were the 
facts? For the last twelve years—that 
was to say, from the year 1831-~wheat 
and wheaten flour, from the United States 
and from every part of the world, had 
been admitted into Canada free from any 
kind of duty; and through Canada the 
same could have been imported into Great 
Britain at a duty varying according to 
price, and what had been the result of 
that trade under that freedom? He 
would admit, for argument’s sake, that 
the whole of the wheat and flour ad- 
initted into Great Britain in that time, was 
of Canadian growth. The duty in Eng- 
land on Canadian importation had varied 
from 5s. to 6d. a quarter. When the price 
was 55s., the duty was 5s.; 56s., duty 
4s.; 57s., duty 2s.; above 58s., duty 
Is., and 6d. per quarter, at or above 60s. 
In the year 1836, the average price of 
wheat in England was 48s. 6d., and there 
was not one grain of wheat imported 
from Canada into England, and only 
18,025 ewt. of flour, equal to 5,150 quar- 
ters of wheat. In 1837, the averaye price 
of wheat was 55s. 10d., no wheat was 
imported, and only 9,528 ewts. of flour. 
In 1838, the price rose to 64s, 7d., and 
the only wheat and wheaten flour imported 
was 11,356 quarters. In 1839, the price 
here was 70s. 8d., and yet there were 
only 27 quarters of wheat, and 27,094 
ewts. of flour imported, making together 
7,768 quarters. In 1840, the price fell 
to 66s. 4d., and 8,192 quarters of wheat, 
and 478,969 ewts. of flour were imported. 
The aggregate stood thus :— 


In 1841, the price was 64s. 4d., and 70,299 
quarters of wheat, and 628,914 cwts. of flour, 
making the aggregate equal to 249,989 quar- 
ters of wheat. In the last year, the price was 
about 62s. 2d,, and wheat and flour equal to 
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183,291 quarters were imported. Thea 
of those twelve years of free-trade in corn be 
tween the United States and Canada, and g 
low duty in England of Zs. 1d. for the last fiye 
years, was only 91,768 quarters yearly, 

This small importation was when there 
was a perfect freedom of trade from all the 
world to Canada. The House must gee 
how very small an amount of corn and 
flour was then imported from Canada into 
England. Consider what were the impe- 
diments to importation into this country, 
In 1839, the duty was only 6d. a quarter, 
and yet no more than 7,768 quarters were 
imported into England from Canada in 
that year. If price was any tempta. 
tion to importation, it then existed; 
for the price of wheat in this country, in 
1839, was 70s. 8d. a quarter; and yet, 
with that high price, and that low duty, 
only 7,768 quarters were brought to thjs 
country. If, when the price of wheat was 
70s. per quarter in England, and the duty 
only 6d., only that small quantity was im 
ported, what could be expected with wheat as 
at present under 50s.? He, therefore, putit 
to the House, whether a most unnecessary 
alarm had not been created upon this sub- 
ject throughout the agricultural districts of 
England? He was quite surprised at the 
language of some hon. Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side of the House, who had 
spoken as if England were about to be 
flooded with grain from Canada, and 
the farmers ruined, if this measure were 
to become a law. As a further proof 
of the groundlessness of such an alarm, 
he would state that, in 1841, when the 
duty was only Is. 9d., and the price 
was 64s. 4d. a quarter, only 249,989 
quarters were imported in the whole year. 
He would refer the House to the papers 
on the Tablet where it appeared that re- 
turns from thirty-eight counties and towns 
in Upper Canada were obtained, stating 
the remunerating price at which wheat 
could be grown, and the prices given were 
all at 5s., and above, except three places, 
where the prices were 4s. 6d., and 4s, 9d. 
a bushel, or 40s. say, a quarter. The 
expense of bringing a quarter of corn from 
Chilicothe, in the state of Obio, to Liver- 
pool, was 26s. 2d., viz., ls. 7d. per bushel 
on the average of many cargoes to Mon- 
treal, and 1s. 73d. thence to England, 
which added to 40s., cost: of corn itself, 
would require a quarter of Canadian cora 
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to be sold for 668. 2d. at Liverpool to pay 
theimporter. At such a price, what ground 
was there for the least alarm that this 
would injure the British agriculturist? 
Was not a charge of 26s. 2d. per quarter 
for freight and charges a sufficient pro- 
tection for the British farmer? Was it to 
be expected that prices could ever rise 
up in England, to what they had been 
in these past years? It was, in his opin- 
ion, impossible. Therefore, both as re- 
garded price, and as regarded quantity, 
the British agriculturist had nothing to 
fear. Looking at the price of wheat at 
New York, in ordinary years, it was 
his firm belief that if corn were ad- 
mitted to be brought direct from New 
York to England, without any duty at 
all, it would do no injury to the Eng- 
lish farmer, while it would greatly be- 
nefit the community at large. America 
must, undoubtedly, diminish her ex- 
penses in growing and carrying wheat 
and flour greatly, before she could compete 
to any extent with our own agriculturists. 
He might state to the House that he did 
not desire to see wheat lower in this coun- 
try, than what with a free-trade the aver- 
age price would be in Europe; and he 
would hazard a guess that that would 
be about 50s, He next came to con- 
sider what would be the probable effect 
of the measure before the House. It was 
a change of duty in this country from 5s. 
to 1s., for he had nothing to do with the 
3s. duty levied in Canada, and he would 
state why. Power had for the first time 
been given to the colonial Legislature to 
regulate their own internal taxation, and 
it was quite competent, therefore, for 
Canada to reduce or to increase the tax on 
corn imported into that country as they 
pleased. He would state to the House 
what had occurred in the colonial Le- 
gislature during the discussion of the 
law for imposing a duty of 3s. on the 
Importation of American corn into Ca- 
nada. Great difference of opinion ex- 
isted in the House of Assembly on the 
subject, probably as much as existed in 
this House. If it had not been for the 
speech made by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) in the House of Commons, 
in March 1842, the colonial Government 
would not have been able to carry that 
bill. The right hon, Baronet on that oc- 
casion said, that he should be happy to 
treat our North American colonies as 
40 integral part of this country, and to 
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consider them as English counties. When 
Mr. Harrison, the secretary of the Canadian 
Government, introduced the resolutions on 
which the bill was to be founded, he stated 
that the expectation which had been cre- 
ated by the speech of Sir Robert Peel had 
been made certain by the letter from Lord 
Stanley on the 2nd of March, 1842, to 
Sir Charles Bagot. The people of Lower 
Canada were convinced that the bill was 
calculated to increase the price of food 
in that province: but they believed it 
would give them the corn-carrying trade, 
for 3,000 miles west of Quebec, which 
would compensate them for the loss of 
the timber trade, and at the same time 
afford them the means of improving the 
revenue of the country, and enabling the 
people to pay higher for their food. It 
had been said, by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley), that the bill was carried with 
unanimity in the -House of Assembly, 
but that was not the case. It was 
very much opposed, and after a stormy 
debate, carried for the 3s. duty. No 
person, especially those holding office, 
should endeavour to persuade the House 
that the bill was agreed to in Canada by 
an unanimous vote. The debate took 
place on the 29th of September, 1842, 
Mr. Leslie in the chair. It was proposed 
that the House should resolve itself into 
committee, to consider the question of im- 
posing a duty on the importation of foreign 
corn. The report in the newspaper stated 
that the question was put amidst a bushel 
of cries of ‘* Order,” ‘‘ question,” “ Hear 
him, &c.” during which several Members 
in vain attempted to speak, the motion 
was carried in the affirmative. Then Mr. 
Harrison rose to propose that the amount 
of duty should be 3s., which was carried. 
After a long debate, Mr. Childe then pro- 
posed, that all other descriptions of agri- 
cultural produce should be subjected to a 
duty ; upon which, a scene of clamour, 
uproar, and confusion, that defied de- 
scription, took place. The motion was 
amended and re-amended; and on a 
division, there were thirty-seven for the 
motion, and twenty-three against it. The 
members of Lower Canada were generally 
against it. There were four or five divi- 
sions. Mr. Viger stated that it was on 
the ground that the colonial legislature 
had the power to alter the act whenever 
they pleased, that Mr. Harrison’s proposal 
was finally adopted by the House. And on 
that ground alone it was that he (Mr. 
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Hume) gave his vote for the present mea- 
sure, leaving it to Canada hereafter to act 
for themselves, as regarded the duty, as 
they should think proper. They would, 
no doubt, next year decrease the duty if 
they found 3s. too high, or increase it if 
they thought that sum too low. And why 
should they not? They were now to be 
masters of their own financial affairs, 
The British House of Commons had no- 
thing to do with the colony. That power 
given by the British Government was of 
great importance; and he should expect 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to act 
n the same spirit towards all our other 
colonies. Why should he not allow wheat 
and flour to be imported at the same rate 
of duty from the Cape, from Bengal, and 
from every other British colony? The 
principle of the present measure was in 
this respect, in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, 
of the greatest value. His hon. Friend 
below him rejected it, because the act of 
the Canadian government had laid ona 
duty of 3s. per quarter, but he maintained 
that it was on the principle of a fixed 
duty of 1s. a quarter, for he had nothing 
to do with any duty that the colony itself 
might impose. Iii the course of the debate 
in the House of Assembly, Mr. D. B. 
Viger said, 

“That he was opposed to every species of 
protective duty, as these duties were on all occa- 
sions imposed at the expence of some part of 
the community ; but, as the Imperial Govern- 
ment had conceded to the House of Assembly 
the right of legislating for Canada in matters 
relating to its commerce, and had declared 
that it was desirous to extend the further boon 
of admitting all Canadian agricultural produce 
into England free of duty, he (Mr. Viger) 
could not see any objection to the imposition 
of a duty on corn coming into Canada from 
foreign countries to which Great Britain had 
not yet extended that privilege. It was not 
(said Mr. Viger) for the House of Assembly 
to say what the mother country ought to do 
with respect to the importation of foreign corn, 
it was sufficient for them to know that Canada 
was favoured by the mother country, not only 
by the proposition of admitting its agricultural 
produce at a shilling duty into England ; but 
also by the declaration of Sir Robert Peel that 
he was desirous that Canada should become 
as a new county added to England.” 


Whether the expectations excited in 
Canada by that declaration of the right 
hon. Baronet would be realised by the 
present measure, he (Mr. Hume) cer- 
tainly entertained some doubt ; but if they 
were not at present, they must be by 
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and by. He had been highly pleased a 
hearing the sentiments expressed by the 
noble Lord, (Lord Stanley) the Seere. 
tary of State for the Colonies respecting 
colonial Government. They were such 
as he had never heard from that noble 
Lord before. The noble Lord stated, 
that this was a boon to Canada. [t 
was, a8 a pecuniary boon, a very small 
one, but the power of the colonial as. 
sembly regulating their internal affairs, 
as a principle, was an immense boon, 
The noble Lord also said it was a measure 
that would encourage agricultural in- 
dustry in Canada. Undoubtedly it would 
in some degree do so, but the British 
House of Commons had nothing to do 
with that. The noble Lord went on to say, 
that every man of common sense must pre- 
fer a fixed duty on corn to a sliding-scale 
—of course the noble Lord was speaking 
of this particular measure, where the 
range of duty would only be from 5s, to 
Is. Still these were sentiments he was 
delighted to hear, and be hoped they 
would not be lost, but that the noble 
Lord’s associates in the Cabinet would 
share them, and that this country would 
benefit by them. It was impossible to 
apply one rule to a sliding-seale from 1s. 
to 5s.; from a sliding-scale from 1s. to 
70s., and therefore Sir Robert Peel’s scale 
was condemned by his own Colleagues, 
It was only by degrees that they could 
get their rights, and he doubted not 
that they would, by and by, get rid of 
their sliding scale also, if not of duties 
altogether. The noble Lord went on to 
state, that her Majesty’s Government 
were desirous to fulfil the pledge given 
to Canada. The House of Assembly had 
passed the Bill imposing 3s. duty, under 
the belief, and in confidence, that United 
States’ wheat, when admitted to Canada 
on that duty, would be also admitted at 
ls. to Great Britain, there would be the 
disappointment. Now, although he did 
not believe this measure would falfil 
that pledge, still he should be sorry 
in any way to prevent its being passed 
into a law. He should be unwilling to 
be a party in rejecting the bill. 1t was 
of much importance, that they should 
throw on the Government the great re 
sponsibility, and the necessity of propos- 
ing further measures if it should be found 
that this bill did not fulfil the pledge they 
had given to Canada. It was delightful 
to hear the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) sayy 
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that it was much better to maintain our 
colonies by the ties of love and affection, 
than by acoercive system. It was one of 
those refreshing sentiments of which they 
had not heard much for many aday. But 
now these were enunciated by a Minister 
of the Crown, and all the other Cabinet 
Ministers were ready to say, Amen. The 
despatch of the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley) on the 2nd of March, 1842, was a 
most important document, aud he would 
read two paragraphs from the news- 
papers to show the grounds of the ex- 
pectations entertained by the Canadians 
in consequence of that despatch, and 
the manner in which they looked to the 
pledge of the Government being ful- 
filled :— 

«Sir R. Peel, it was said, is not accustomed 
to waste words, still less to use very expres- 
sive words without regard to their meaning. 
On the 23rd March last, during a debate on 
the tariff, Sir R, Peel declared that he thought 
we ought ‘to consider our colonies as an inte- 
gral part of this country.’ Another report of 
his speech gives the words, ‘ to consider them 
as English counties.’ It is, however, certain, 
that in one or other form of words the Prime 
Minister made the remarkable declaration that 
in his opinion the principle of protection ought 
notto be applied against colonies—that these 


portions of the empire ought to be as free of 
the home market as Ireland or an English 
county.” 


When this emphatic and striking de- 
claration of the Premier reached Canada, 
the people there rejoiced aloud. The 
British Government (for like most people 
elsewhere, they considered Sir R. Peel to 
be the Government) had expressed an 
opinion in favour of free-trade between 
Canada and England; they might now 
hope that the loss of their timber mo- 
nopoly would be compensated by a new 
trade in wheat and flour ; they calculated 
over again the cost of production and 
carriage ; they successfully urged their 
local Government to proceed with the 
improvements of the St. Lawrence naviga- 
tion: they boasted of the advantage of 
really and truly belonging to the British 
empire, Still, Sir R. Peel had merely 
uttered an opinion. When, or if ever, he 
should be able to give effect to that opin- 
1on, was a matter about which he had not 
said one word: his declaration, however 
gratifying, did not convey anything like a 
Promise; hope was all that the colonists 
had any right to indulge in. But, in the 
following month of September, this hope 





was turned into certainty : the declaration 
of opinion took the shape of a promise 
in the despatch of March 2nd, though 
only published in Session 1842, and now, 
what was that promise? The noble Lord, 
(Lord Stanley) in his speech, stated gene- 
rally, that it would be seen by the docu- 
ment on the table that it was the wish of 
her Majesty’s Ministers to place the Ca- 
nadas in the most favourable situation, 
but that they could not conceal from 
themselves that the United States were 
adjoining Canada, and therefore, as re- 
garded corn, they must have some protec- 
tion to prevent great importations from 
the States. Then, what said the act ?— 


** Whereas the chief objection to the free 
admission of wheat and wheat-flour into the 
said United Kingdom from Canada arises 
from the free admission of foreign wheat into 
Canada ;” 

Therefore they proposed to levy a duty 
of 3s. After that, they expected not only 
that wheat-flour, but that wheat should be 
exported, and it was on that expectation 
they founded their estimate of the advan- 
tage they should derive from the whole 
measure. He would therefore submit to 
the right hon. Baronet that the present 
plan would not be a fulfilment of the 
pledge given to Canada, and that in order 
to keep faith with the Canadians, they 
must be allowed to bring wheat of the 
United States, as well as flour at Is. duty. 
It was of importance to know, what was 
the opinion entertained by the people of 
Canada, and what theyexpected when they 
assented to put a duty on American corn. 
In a petition presented to her Majesty by 
the President and Council of the Quebec 
Board of Trade, the following appeared; * 

“That the commercial interests of the pro- 
vince are now depressed and suffering to an 
unprecedented extent, chiefly in consequence 
of the measures lately adopted by the Imperial 
Parliament, withdrawing or greatly limiting 
that protection which its principal products 
formerly enjoyed, in competing with foreigners 
in the markets of the mother country and your 
Majesty’s other colonies. That, in conse- 
quence of these measures, your Majesty’s 
subjects in this province, from their greater 
distance from these markets, can only now 
successfully compete with foreigners therein 
under the most favourable and rare circum- 
stances; and should your Majesty assent to 
the said act of the Legislative Council and As- 
sembly of Canada, without at the same time 
conferring on your Majesty’s subjects in this 
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province some countervailing privilege in their 
trade with other parts of the empire, your Ma- 
jesty’s petitioners firmly believe that the result 
will be the utter prostration of the trade of the 
country, and the ruin of those engaged in it. 
That it appears from the preamble of the said 
act, that it was enacted upon an express assur- 
ance by persons representing your Majesty’s 
Government in the Legislature, that some such 
countervailing privilege would be granted, and 
that, without such an assurance, it would not 
have been passed. Wherefore your Majesty’s 
petitioners humbly pray, that your Majesty 
may be graciously pleased to withhold the 
Royal assent to the said act, until a law shall 
have been passed by the Imperial Parliament, 
authorizing the admission into the United 
Kingdom and the other colonies, free of duty, 
of all grain and flour exported from this pro- 
vince.” 

That petition was signed by the presi- 
dent and nine other members of the coun- 
cil, who further state— 

“ That the flour hitherto exported from Ca- 
nada, has been chiefly made from wheat the 
growth of the United States.” 

Therefore even a shilling duty was 
beyond the mark, and it is expected that 
wheat from the United States now ivtro- 
duced into Canada, is to be admitted into 
England, as If it were the produce of 
Canada. But that is not allowed by the 
bill before the House. In the report of a 
special commission of the Legislative As- 
sembly it was stated that wheat, from the 
northern and western parts of the United 
States, might be carried by the Hudson 
River to New York at an expense of 
3s. 6d. a quarter less than it would 
be carried down the waters to Canada ; 
therefore they prayed for the fulfilment 
of the pledge made to them, by Lord 
Stanley’s letter of 2nd March, 1843, to 
Sir Charles Bagot; and, on that ground, 
Government would do well to maintain that 
promise, by admitting corn and all flour of 
the United States, coming through Canada 
intothis countryfreeof duty. Heshould not 
have dwelt so much upon this point if 
trade in Canada were not so much de- 
pressed by the changes made by the tariff, 
and for which the carrying trade of corn 
may be some compensation. The expen- 
diture of the army alone there had been 
upwards of a million sterling yearly, but 
that was diminishing. Canada had lost 
the lumber trade, consequently, unless 
the Government would favor the Cana- 
dians by enabling them to become the car- 
riers of corn from the United States, free 
of duty, they must still further suffer, He 





said from the United States, for thete way 
no secret in the matter; it was fiom 
thence the corn and flour had hitherto 
come, and in future must come; andibe 
did not think that Parliament should con. 
sider the 3s. duty that had been imposed 
in Canada. [Hear, hear.] That might 
be taken off by themselves, and if t 

found that duty injurious to the province, 
why should it not be? I am quite surprised 
(said Mr. Hume) at the hon. Gentlemen 
who cheer me. They seem to think that 
the House of Assembly in Canada is like 
the House of Commons, It is no such 
thing. The House of Assembly is elected 
by the whole people, and you must not 
think that a House, elected by the whole 
population, will allow any injurious legis. 
lation to continue for a year without 
amending it? I will further explain. It 
is the best argument in favour of uni 
versal suffrage. In England, laws are 
passed for the benefit of the few, and not 
for the interests of the many; but that 
will not henceforth be the case in Ca- 
nada. I wish all governments to be 
conducted for the welfare of the people; 
and while the House of Assembly conti- 
nues to be elected by a large portion of 
the population of that country, it is quite 
evident that such an assembly will not 
allow any laws to exist long that are in- 
jurious to the community at large. Before 
two years bad elapsed, the country gentle- 
men of England would be of his opinion, 
and would see that to injure Canada was 
to injure the empire. For this reason, 
he thought that the objects of the act 
passed by the colonial Legislature, — 
namely, ‘* a free transit of corn from the 
United States,” ought to be supported. 
Ere long, an increase of suffering in Eng- 
land, from our protective system, would 
compel us to change that system ; as one 
doctor and one set of prescriptions had 
failed to relieve the industry of the king- 
dom, it was necessary to try others, and 
that of free trade, ere long, would be 
tried. Destroy the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country, as we are now 
doing by our Corn-laws, which are un- 
dermining the sources of revenue of this 
country, and the land in the end must 
pay for it; retribution would fall where tt 
was due, and if hitherto eapital and land 
had borne very light burthens, they would, 
he (Mr. Hume) feared, be heavy enough 
in a short time, if the same protective 
plans were pursued. It became Parliae 
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ment to re-consider its vicious legislation, 
and to allow the principles of reason and 
common sense to prevail in the future 

ernment of the country. All he asked 
of members was, that they should act 
like men of sense; this was, perhaps, 
requiring much, but it was not requiring 
more than some time or other they would 
be compelled to grant. He, for .one, 
should support the motion, by which 
wheat and wheat-flour should be admitted 
into this country from Canada at aduty of 
1s.; and it would end, he sincerely hoped, 
ere long, in the establishment of a free- 
trade in corn, direct with the United 
States—a change essential alike for the 
fature welfare and prosperity of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce could not throw 
any additional light upon this subject, 
which had already been su amply discussed ; 
but he was very desirous of stating to the 
House the nature of the vote he intended 
to give, his reasons for that vote, and the 

liar circumstances under which he 
gave it. At Easter last he attended an 
annual meeting of the county which he 
had the honour to represent, and at that 
meeting a resolution was proposed depre- 
cating any alteration in the law respecting 
corn, as regarded Canada ; and, also, ano- 
ther resolution condemnatory of the extent 
to which the Government had already 
carried free-trade principles. This last 
resolution, at his suggestion, was with- 
drawn ; but the resolution deprecating any 
alteration in the Canada duties was unani- 
mously agreed to. A petition, grounded 
upon this resolution, was proposed and 
signed by most of the resident proprietors, 
farmers, and tenants in the county. He 
was asked to support the petition, and he 
promised to do so, and he had since pre- 
sented the petition to the House. Since 
then, however, the speeches he had heard 
in that House, and other information 
which he had received, convinced him that 
he was mistaken on the question when 
he promised to support the petition of his 
constituents. He found that, instead of 
lessening the protection to the home 
grower, the proposition of her Majesty’s 
Government was calculated to increase that 
protection—as it went to establish a fixed 
duty of 4s. instead of 2s. as at present ; 
and, moreover, he did not at all look upon 
this as a measure of free-trade, to which 
his constituents were opposed. He there- 
fore thought he was fulfilling the wishes 
of his constituents in supporting it. But 
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these were not his only or his principal 
motives for giving his support to the mea- 
sure. He regretted that the Government 
should have found any necessity for dis- 
turbing the adjustment of the Corn-law 
question made last year, because whatever 
might have been then said upon the sub- 
ject had certainly been forgotten, and it 
would have been better not to have revived 
it, if it could have been avoided. But the 
honour and character of the Government 
were pledged and committed on this ques- 
tion, which with him was the strongest 
motive for supporting it. If the Govern- 
ment, after the pledge they had given, did 
not persevere, they would not only betray 
the greatest inconsistency, but would show 
a degree of weakness that must be highly 
injurious to the country. He considered 
that the strength and stability of the Go- 
vernment, and the continuance of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of it, para- 
mount to all other considerations. The 
great fault of the late Government was 
its want of sufficient strength to carry 
through any measure for the advantage of 
the country ; and his desire was, that the 
present Government should not be placed 
in the same predicament. He was quite 
aware of the disagreeable position in which 
he stood, after the promise he had made 
to his constituents—but he was prepared 
to pay the penalty of the error he had 
fallen into by sacrificing his consistency to 
his duty. If he should find that the 
course he had pursued gave dissatisfaction 
to his constituents he should hasten to 
place at their disposal the trust they had 
reposed in him, and which he was only 
desirous of holding so long as he could do 
so with satisfaction to them and credit to 
himself, and with a continuance of that 
good feeling that had hitherto subsisted 
between them. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that the most im- 
portant point in the argument of the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley), and that on which 
the whole measure of the Government 
rested, seemed to him to be the question 
of good faith, The noble Lord had ap- 
plied a considerable portion of his decla- 
mation to that point, and endeavoured to 
prove that the good faith of the House 
was pledged by having raised expectations 
in Canada whick it would not be consist- 
ent with the honour of the House to 
abandon ; and if he believed with the noble 
Lord and the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), that the House was a party to 
the pledges given by the Government, he 
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should at once call upon the House to 
concur in the resolutions, whatever might 
have been his opinion of the policy or 
propriety of them. He must say he should 
not be quite satisfied with redeeming 
pledges given by the House in the same 
way that the hon. Member who spoke 
last redeemed his pledges to his con- 
stituents, who having stated to his con- 
stituents, that he should oppose the mea- 
sure, now said, that further information 
had induced him to support it. If the 
House had been a party to a pledge given 
by the Government, he for one should not 
be willing to change his mind, or think it 
very creditable to walk off from his solemn 
declarations; but was it the case, that the 
House was pledged, as argued by the 
noble Lord? Was it even the intention 
of Government to bring forward this mea- 
sure when first they proposed the Corn- 
law? He put that question distinctly, 
and he looked to have an answer. He 
believed the Government had no such in- 
tention. He went further, and said, that 
the Government had not only no such in- 
tention, but they had directly the reverse 
intention. On the 9th February, the 
right hon. Baronet proposed his Corn-law 
scheme. In that scheme was found a duty 
which was very nearly a fixed duty, being 
5s. up to acertain point, and then drop- 
ping to 6d. The right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed a duty on colonial corn; but he 
gave not the slightest notice, that it was 
not to be a final measure. Nor was that 
all. The very day before the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Gladstone) had proposed 
a measure with regard to the colonies, he 
proposed a 3s. duty on corn imported into 
Canada; therefore the first intention of 
the Government was to have a sliding- 
scale, and a fixed duty of 3s. besides ; 
and, consequently, they had no intention 
when first they proposed the corn bill of 
bringing forward the resolutions now on 
the Table. Their first intention was to 
have a scheme directly the reverse of this. 
It might have been the case, that when 
the noble Lord proposed a sliding-scale, 
from 1s, to 5s., he thought that there was 
no man of common sense who would not 
have preferred a fixed duty; but why was 
no intimation of that given to the House? 
The very first day of the Session his 
noble Friend near him had stated his ob- 
jections to imposing a 3s. duty, as intro- 
ducing a Corn-law into Canada. So far, 
therefore, from both sides being at first 
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upanimous in favour of imposing this dus 

of 3s., the noble Lord near him had from 
the first taken the objection which was 
now taken on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. On the 25th of February 
last year, when Mr. Christopher's motion 
was under discussion, he pressed the point 
upon the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gladstone), and from the answer 
then given no person could suppose, that 
a despatch would have been sent out to 
Canada bearing a different interpretation, 
From the language used by the right hon, 
Gentleman this could not be inferred, Hig 
words were, that— 

“ With respect to the question which had 
been alluded to, he believed that no one in 
that House would contend that any regulation 
ought to be adopted in the new Corn-law 
which should raise a new barrier as against 
our trade with the United States. He had pro- 

osed laying a duty of 3s. on wheat imported 
into Canada. Should Parliament, however, 
lay a merely nominal duty on the importation 
of Canadian flour and wheat into this country, 
he would not venture to pledge himself, that 
it would not be right to lay the duty on the 
importation of American wheat into Canada, 
which stood in bis resolution; but, if Parlia- 
ment should adhere to the principle of a 5s, 
duty on the importation of Canadian wheat 
and flour into this country, in that case the 
3s. duty would not be pressed upon the 
House.” 

No one from the use of such language 
could conceive that it was the intention 
of Ministers to send a despatch to Canada. 
For his own part, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman felt, that he was mistaken 
as regarded a 3s. duty, and conceiving 
that he adopted the course as a fair ex- 
cuse for withdrawing, he did not press the 
matter further. That, however, now ap- 

ared to be the first announcement of an 
intended change of policy on the part of 
the Government. On the 28th of February 
a debate took place, in which something 
as to the intention of Government was 
made known, but not in a way io which 
the House of Commons should be dealt 
with by the Government of the country. 
The House was certainly thin on the occa- 
sion, but whether full or empty on 80 im- 
portant a point the intentions of the 
Government should be fully specified. In 
a subsequent discussion the 3s. duty was 
withdrawn, whilst the duty on flour was 
continued ; but the arguments then used 
were different from those adopted now. 
Much was then said about intercolonial 
policy ; but the despatch was sent out # 
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the meantime, whilst it was urged, that if 
Canada accepted the terms the bill should 
. Not a word, however, was said 
about ulterior measures. He did not 
mean to accuse the Government of any 
intention to deceive the House, but he 
was satisfied, that on that occasion nobody 
had conceived that the Parliament had 
itself, There were so many little 
changes in the policy pursued respecting 


‘Canada, that he did not wonder at the 


expression of smiling gratitude which 
passed over the features of those sitting 
on the Ministerial Benches when they 
heard the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath say, it was unfair to twitt the Go- 
vernment for any change which they had 
made, or to indulge in allusions to the 
sliding-scale. In the discussion of last 
year, nothing was heard of the common 
sense of a fixed duty, as contrasted with a 
sliding-scale. There was then no symptom 
of the preference which was now avowed 
in behalf of a fixed duty. Those who had 
heard the changes rung on the other side 
so loud and so often in favour of the 
sliding-scale, could scarcely have sup- 
posed, that after all the laudation of the 
sliding-scale a despatch would be written 
out to Canada recommending the fixed 
duty, It was argued, that having pro- 
posed terms to Canada the House should 
not trifle with the colony; but he would 
ask would they be warranted in trifling 
with England? Whose fault was it that 
the House of Commons was placed in 
its present position? Government had 
had it in its power to state its plan 
frankly. It could have had the despatch 
laid upon the Table of the House, and 
then there could have been introduced 
into the bill of last year a clause to reduce 
the duty, as was done in the case of Indian 
sugar. If they wanted to take the opinion 
of Parliament on the question that would 
have been the frank and open mode of 
proceeding ; but if they were now placed 
ina difficult position as respeeted Canada 
the fault lay with those who had thus 
raised the expectations of the colony. 
Now with respect to what fell from the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
when he said that no man of common 
sense would hesitate in the choice between 
a fixed duty of 1s. and a varying one 
ranging between 1s. and 5s. The noble 
id asked who would not prefer the 
simplicity of the former mode, but the 
question then arose as to what was to be 
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done with our other colonial possessions, 
Two questions arose onthispoint. One was, 
if all our colonies enter into similar engage- 
ments to those entered into by Canada, 
would they not naturally expect to be 
treated in the same way? And the next 
question was, if the fixed duty was prefer- 
able, in a common sense view, to the 
sliding scale, ought it not to be generally 
adopted? Why should not New Brunswick 
have the advantage of it as well as Canada? 
If the fixed duty was common sense, were 
they prepared to go on with that principle ? 
Would they give the benefit of the common 
sense principle to the other colonies, or 
would they still keep them under the 
sliding scale? Would they follow out the 
principal of colonial policy—namely, that 
our colonies should be treated as if they 
were so many counties? or would they 
apply the principle of a fixed duty to 
Canada only, and retain all our other 
North American possessions under the 
operation of the sliding-scale system ? 
Corn coming from the Cape of Good 
Hope was treated in the same way as 
foreign corn. Was it proposed to kee 

up and continue these anomalies? If that 
was the intention, upon what ground was 
it that a benefit should be conferred on 
Canada from which all our other colonies 
were to be excluded? Was it because 
Canada was somewhat more powerful than 
our other colonies? Was it done on the 
old principle, that what was not accorded 
to right should be yielded to agitation? 
Or was there some other power at work 
which directed principle in one way, and 
practice in another? In the proposition 
made there were two parts working to the 
same end. One went to increase the dif- 
ferential duty between Canadian and 
foreign corn, and the other was to raise 
the agricultural interest in Canada and 
make a corn law for that country which 
would raise the price of corn in the home 
market there. This must be the result of 
the measure. He would admit that the 
passing of the measure would not inter- 
fere with the consumption in this country, 
nor did he think it would be of any ad- 
vantage to consumers in Canada. On the 
contrary, he rather thought it would tend 
to raise the price there. To this country, 
then, it would be no advantage: in Canada 
it would be injurious to the consumers, 
and its only effect would be to bolster up 
the agricultural interests in that colony. 
To such a proposition he was opposed, as 
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well upon the broad principle as-upon the 
results which he contemplated from its 
operation. Everybody, in and out of the 
House, must admit that our present corn 
laws could not be of long continuance. 
Their fate was sealed. The House might 
attempt to foster and bolster up the agri- 
cultural interests in Canada, but they 
would ultimately find out that, as was the 
case with the timber duties, they would be 
obliged to withdraw their protection, and 
they would also find that the same sort of 
evils would follow in the one case as in 
the other. It would have been much 
wiser if the duties which were imposed for 
the protection of the timber interests had 
been done away with many years since, 
for if such had been the case several par- 
ties would have been saved from ruin, and 
before a long time elapsed it would be 
found that they must deal with corn as 
they had dealt with timber. They would 
soon find out that the worst policy which 
they could pursue would be to afford a 
protection to Canadian corn—which must 
before long be withdrawn. Capital would 
be applied to land and mills under the 
supposed security of an act of Parliament, 
but the Parliament would ultimately be 
obliged to retrace its steps, and then the 
same calamities would occur as took place 
under the alteration of the timber duties, 
though not, perhaps, to the same extent ; 
and the longer the protection was conti- 
nued, the more severe would be the fall of 
those for whose security it was intended. 
Almost all those on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House opposed the principle 
of the noble Lord’s measure, though some 
found palliating circumstances. It was 
seldom that a bad measure was brought 
before the House in all its naked defor- 
mity. It was always connected, in one 
way or other, with some immediate ad- 
vantage; but the advantage would soon 
pass away, whilst the evil would continue 
permanent. For his own part he was not 
an advocate for the immediate abolition 
of all existing protections. He was aware 
of the calamities and individual sufferings 
which must follow the adoption of such a 
course; but whilst he would not advocate 
the immediate abolition of all protection, 
he held it to be a point of wisdom to 
avoid offering any fresh protections, as 
doing so would be only to continue and 
persevere in a bad and dangerous prin- 
ciple. It was said that a 3s. duty was a 
very small protection; but the principle 
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being once adopted would it stop theny 
Was that the nature of protecting dritigs? 
Was there nothing in the paper which hag 
been laid upon the Table ?—was thor 
nothing in the resolution to hint the ey: 
trary? Was it not obvious that thererway 
a party in Canada which was looking-1 
protection for all agricultural produce? 
If the House once began in this manner, 
they would proceed from one: point to 
another, and, at last, they would not know 
where to stop. Another colony had already 
adopted the example set by Canada, and 
whenever the principle was once sane 
tioned, it would be impossible thencefor. 
ward to stem the tide. It had been ob. 
jected that the House ought not to inter: 
fere with an act of the Canadian. Legisla. 
ture, and he would admit the force of the 
argument if Canada had acted of its own 
accord and without reference to any com 
munication coming from this country ; but 
Canada had not acted freely in the case, 
Canada was bribed into the course it had 
pursued by the offer of a Corn-law, It 
was said to the colony, “ If you act ina 
particular manner you shall have such and 
such advantages.” Leave Canada alone 
to its own legislation, and do not say, “If 
you pass such a law we will give yous 
much in return.” 

Sir R. Peel: Judging from the ‘notices 
upon the paper, I apprehend that fatare 
opportunities will offer themselves of going 
more fully into the general question, I 
shall not, therefore, trouble the House, at 
the present time, by entering into details 
and figures, but shall confine my observa. 
tions to two points ; first, to that just ad- 
verted to by the right hov. Gentleman, 
namely, the character and object. of this 
particular motion ;. and, secondly, to the 
circumstances under which the Govern 
ment have thought it their duty to bring 
this question under the consideration of 
Parliament. I say I shall apply myself to 
these two points, reserving all details for 
future discussion. In these cases it’ is 
always of importance, instead of travel 
ling over the collateral facts, to come at 
once to the consideration of the motwn 
before us. In this case the question is, 
shall we present an address to the Crown, 
praying her Majesty to withhold her sane- 
tion to the Act passed in the last Session 
of the Provincial Parliament of Canada? 
Now reserve your opinion of that measure 
if you please—offer it, if you like, yout 
firmest opposition when the proper 
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grrives for opposing it; but, whatever 
may be your opinion of the measure itself, 
donot forget the course you are asked to 
take—do not fail to remember that the 
icht hon. Gentleman requires you to ad- 
dress the Ciown to withhold the Royal 
assent from this particular enactment. 
With respect to this measure there are 
three parties standing in immediate con- 
nexion—I mean the Crown, the Colonial 
Legislature of Canada, and the House of 
Commons. The Colonial Legislature of 
Capada has passed an act imposing a duty 
on wheat on its importation into Canada. 
It is perfectly well understood by the 
House, that if the House refuses to sanc- 
tion the resolutions of my noble Friend, 
in that case the Crown will withhold its 
sanction from the acts of the Colonial 

islature. But what we are now asked 
is, to address the Crown praying that that 
consent may be withheld. Why, was 
there ever an instance of the House being 
asked to take such a course as this? Can 
you show me a single precedent for such 
a proceeding? Was there ever an instance 
of the House addressing the Crown for 
the purpose of preventing the passing of 
an act of a Colonial Legislature? Exer- 


cise your own functions ; reject our pro- 
position if you please, but do not take 
on yourselves such a proceeding as that of 
asking the Crown to refuse this bill its 


sanction. Consider under what circum- 
stances this bill is offered to your notice. 
It comes before you almost as the first 
act of an united Legis!ature. It is an 
act passed at the instance of the Crown, 
and you will do. well to spare the Crown 
the mortification of rejecting a measure 
which the Crown itself advised. If the 
Crown invited the Colonial Legislature to 
pass this act, and if you have full power 
to prevent its operation by the exercise of 
your own functions, why should you not 
exercise those functions, instead of asking 
the Crown to use its power in contraven- 
tion of its own advice? I say, I doubt 
if there be a precedent for asking the 
Crown to oppose its veto to an act of a 
Colonial Legislature ; and if there is no 
precedent surely it will be hardly wise to 
set such an example in a case in which 
as in the present, the act is almost the 
first,act of a Legislature only just convened. 
It would be infinitely better in such a case 
for the House of Commons to exercise its 
own functions, and reject our proposition 
at once :—it would be infinitely better for 
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the House—it would be infinitely better 
for the Crown, and certainly it would be 
infinitely more respectful to the Legisla- 
ture of Canada, which will commence its 
career under anything but happy auspices 
if you ask the Crown to veto almost the first 
measure which that Legislature agreed to 
pass. Sir, there are circumstances under 
which the House of Commons has an un- 
doubted right to ask for the interference of 
the Crown with reference to the acts of 
Colonial Parliaments. In giving power to 
those Parliaments you took a security that 
in the case of acts affecting the rights of 
the Crown or of the Established Church, 
such acts should not be passed uatil they 
had been laid before the House at least 
thirty days, and until the House had had 
the privilege of addressing the Crown upon 
the subject. The cases, however, in which 
you reserved this power were all distinctly 
mentioned in your enactment; they were 
the cases of measures affecting the clergy 
reserves, the ecclesiastical establishments, 
and therightsofthe Crown. You did not ask 
for reservation regarding other measures, 
and, not asking for it, you tacitly ad- 
mitted that with those measures you had 
no right to interfere. Your not asking for 
any reservation, except with respect to 
certain acts, conclusively shows that with 
respect to other acts—with regard for in 
stance to all commercial acts—you did 
not consider yourselves wiser than the co- 
lonial legislature, and consequently, that 
you did not seek to advise the House re- 
specting those enactments. I do hope, 
therefore, that you will not lend your 
sanction to such a precedent as that you 
might establish by calling on the Crown 
to exercise its veto with respect to this 
bill, You can gain no object by sucha 
proceeding, and depend upon it, it would 
be infinitely better to leave the subject to 
the decision of the Crown acting on the 
advice of the Executive. Now with re- 
spect to the circumstances under which 
this motion is proposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that we had not this 
measure in contemplation during the last 
Session of Parliament. [Mr. F. 7. 
Baring : ‘‘ I said it was not contemplated 
when you first proposed the Corn Bill.”] 
I assure the right bon. Gentleman that it 
was. Onthe 8th of February my right 
hon. Friend proposed to place a 3s. duty 
on American wheat and flour imported 
into Canada. Great apprehension was 
expressed. At that time there was an indi- 
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cation of opposition, and that opposition 
was directed to the principle of imposing 
by the act of the British Parliament a duty 
on American corn imported into a colony 
having an independent Legislature, Well, 
in the course of the same month, my noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) addressed the 
House on a proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Limerick, having 
for its object to impose a duty of 1s. only 
on each quarter of wheat the produce of 
British possessions out of Europe. My 
noble Friend, on that occasion, in the face 
of the House of Commons, of the people 
of Canada, and of all who were interested, 
made these observations— 


«« My right hon. Friend,” he said, “has dise 
tinctly told the House that he will not press 
for a duty on American corn imported into 
Canada.” 

Now, that was on the 28th of February. 
The intention of the Government to sub- 
ject wheat brought into Canada toa duty of 
3s. per quarter had been at that time aban- 
doned, and three days previously my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had an- 
nounced its abandonment. And why had 
it been abandoned? No doubt in conse- 
quence of the opposition which had been 
raised to the constitutional principle—to 
the principle of a duty being laid by the 
British Parliament on articles imported 
into a colony having an independent 
Legislature. The proposal having been 
thus abandoned, it was at this time that 
my noble Friend made use of the expres- 
sions Iam about to read, The proposi- 
tion had been abandoned. There could 
have been no object in concealing the in- 
tentions of the Government. The noble 
Lord then made use of these expressions ; 
and though they may not be remembered 
here they were remembered in Canada, 
and no doubt had their influence with the 
colonial Legislature. These were the ex- 
pressions of my noble Friend :— 


‘My rigbt hon. Friend has distinctly told 
the House that he will not press fora duty 
on American corn imported into Canada. If 
we thought fit to remove the duty levied upon 
the importation of Canadian corn into this 
country, it is not just to call upon us, under 
the plausible argument of giving encourage- 
ment to Canadian agriculture, to relieve from 
the burthen of duty all the corn and flour 
which passes from America through Canada, 
taking, at the same time, no means to prevent 
our being inundated with American corn. This 
is the ground on which I, for one, cannot 
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concur with the motion of the ri 
tleman.” Bit hon. Oe 

Now, observe what followed. The 
British Corn-bill had passed. There cogiq 
have been no reason for wishing to cop, 
ceal the intentions of the Government: 
but if there had been would my noble 
Friend have used this language— 

“Tf there was any alteration of the law 
which regulates the importation of wheat into 
Canada—if there was such a restriction 99 
wheat going into Canada as would free this 
country from competition with American corp 
under the name of Canadian corn—then | 
think the Canadians would be entitled to g 
greater relief; but if you do not choose to do 
this—or if you do not wish to set free the 
trade both of American and Canadian grain, 
then I cannot see any reason why we should 
do that indirectly which you have refused to 
do directly.” 

And having made that declaration ip 
the face of the House of Commons, and 
hearing little comment on it, my noble 
Friend did write that despatch in which 
he communicated to the Canadian Legis. 
lature the declaration of the Government, 
that if Canada did affix an import duty 
upon American grain, we should consider 
that we were bound to give to Canada the 
boon which for so many years back she 
has been anxiously soliciting. And now, 
having heard what my noble Friend said 
on that occasion, let the House listen to 
the language of the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Labouchere), What right 
had the Canadians to suppose for one 
moment, that if they passed their bill they 
would now be met by this formidable op- 
position? What was the language of th 
leaders on the other side? The right hon, 
Gentleman said on that occasion,— 


* The Canadian people are the best judges 
of the benefit which they will gain from such a 
measure, and their own colonial reprentatives 
should decide as to its advantages or disad- 
vantages. I will not assert, that it will notbe 
tight for the Government to confirm this act, 
if they agree to the measure. Upon that 
point I will express no opinion; but I do 
contend, that the Legislature of England has 
no right to meddle with a plan, the effects of 
which are supposed exclusively to be confined 
to one of her colonies,”* 

Now, I do not contend for one moment, 
that the right hon, Gentleman pledged 
himself by those expressions to support 
the Canadian measure, but I do say, that 
he used language which, in conjunotion 
with the language of the Government, 
might have fairly justified the Canadians 
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-. believing, that if they passed such a 
ae ee passed, he would not be 
the man to ask the House of Commons to 
address the Crown to refuse that law its 
sanction. I do not, I repeat, contend 
that the right hon, Gentleman’s expres- 
sions bind him to support the measure. 
Ido not contend, either, that the func- 
tions of the House of Commons are fet- 
tered by the assurances we then held out 
to Canada. The House of Commons has 
no doubt a perfect right to judge for itself 
whether Canada has or has not fulfilled 
all the conditions essential to the com- 
plete scheme. If you think the House 
has not, you will reject our propositions ; 
but what I ask is, that you will not 
escape from the responsibility which you 
will in that case exercise by attempting 
to throw that responsibility upon the 
Crown. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
has referred to what he terms our “ aban- 
donment of the sliding-scale.” For my 
own part, I see no abandonment whatever 
of the principle in our abandonment of a 
varying scale and adoption of a fixed duty in 
this one particular instance, The question 
is, “Is it fitting under the circumstances 
of Canada, that Canadian wheat and 
flour should be admitted into the ports of 
this country ?” My opinion is, that politi- 
eal circumstances make it the wiser course 
for us to give to Canada greater facility 
of commercial access, and my opinion 
also is, that the agriculturist of England 
may give that access without running any 
tisk of injuring their own interests. All 
the speeches which I have heard from the 
other side tend, indeed, to confirm me in 
this belief, The speeches of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen show conclusively that 
so far from trifling with the agricultural 
interest and proposing to remove a pro- 
tection,—I am doing my duty by them ; 
and the speeches of more than three-fifths 
of the Members on the same Benches go 
to prove that those agriculturists, so far 
from opposing the measure, ought to ren- 
der us their best support, because, instead 
ofan injury, this bill, according to them, 
8 toconfer on agriculture an additional 
Protection, [Cheers,] Those cheers con- 
fim that impression, and therefore I will 
no longer believe, that we are removing a 
protection, but will leave it to hon. Gen- 
llemen opposite to reconcile their opposing 
and conflicting charges as best they may. 
And now, Sir, let me ask aquestion. | 
am taunted with adopting a fixed duty. 





Will hon. Gentlemen opposite tell me 
how they would deal with a fixed duty in 
this case? There is to be, according to 
their plan, a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on 
foreign corn. Now, what will they do 
with colonial produce? I presume they 
would not subject that produce to a duty 
of the same amount? But the American 
corn—corn of foreign growth—comes to 
England through Canada. How could 
they levy a fixed duty of 8s. on American 
corn brought from New York and New 
Orleans, and, nevertheless, permit Ame- 
rican corn to come to this country duty 
free through Canada? I should like to 
know how they would deal with that fact ? 
Would not that be opening a ‘* back 
door?” Would not that be giving a pre- 
ference to the western states over the 
southern. Or, perhaps, hon, Gentlemen 
would propose to apply only a duty of Is, 
to corn passing through Canada? But 
in this case there would be an undue pre- 
ference given to America over other 
nations. If a nominal duty would not 
do, then there must be a fixed duty; for 
there is no other mode, in fact, of levying 
a duty, simply because there is no system 
of averages in Canada. And here I may 
remark, that what my noble Friend, Lord 
Stanley said, is perfectly true respecting 
the difference in the policy of a fixed duty 
ranging from 8s, to 12s., and from Is. to 
20s. The argument, of course, applies 
with the more force as the difference be. 
tween the extremes expands; but, al. 
though well stated by my noble Friend, 
this is not the point on which I rely, for 
I mainly rest my defence of the use of the 
fixed duty in this instance on the fact— 
which is beyond dispute—that in Canada 
you can take the duty in no other 
form. The right hon, Gentleman (Mr, 
Baring) asked me why I did not follow the 
example set in the case of East Indian 
sugar, and make our legislation dependent 
upon that of Canada, giving the Privy 
Council the power of reducing the duties 
in case Canada made a corresponding re- 
duction, Why, in that case, I fear I 
might be no more certain of pleasing than 
Iam now. I| might, for instance, be met 
by such a notice as that which the noble 
Lord the Member for London has upon the 
paper, who, in opposition to the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman, intends in a 
few nights to move, that, 

«So much of this resolution shall be omitted 
as refers to an act agreed to by the Legislature 
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of Canada, and renders the legislation of the army, and the increase of your navy, the 
Imperial Parliament dependent on that of the whole expense falling very little short, ‘iq 
provincial legislature. | my opinion, of 3,500,000/. Then a petite 

The right hon. Gentleman says, ‘“‘ Why | ous experiment had recently been tried, 
not pass a law giving power to the Privy; We found on coming into power that 
Council to make reductions in the event | there were no fewer than twenty-two bat. 
of the colonial Legislature making corres- | talions of infantry stationed in Canada; 
pondent reductions?” The noble Lord | that the boundary question was unsettled; 
says, “* Why render the legislation of the Lord Ashburton’s mission having not yet 
Imperial Parliament dependent on that of ; succeeded, the controversy still was going 
the colonial Legislature.” That is not | on; and then a perilous experiment of 
the principle on which you ought to pro- | very doubtful and uncertain issue had 
ceed. I answer the right hon. Gentleman, | been tried —two classes of the population, 
therefore, that I fear, even if I were to 


with interests and feelings apparently 
adopt his proposition, I should scarcely ; opposed to each other, two different races 
be relieved of my difficulty. Sir, to go of people who were set against each other, 
back to the main question, that this is a had been united lately by an act of the 
boon to Canada cannot, I think, be de- ; previous Government, to which I gave my 
nied :—that it is a boon which may be | support because I thought it afforded the 
granted without injury to agricultural | best chance of securing future good govern. 
interests ought, I think, to be admitted.| ment. The hazardous experiment of the 
And when the noble Lord referred to the | union of the two Legislatures was tried: 
timber duties, I could not help calling to | we looked at these things, we regarded the 
mind, that when once quoting an opinion | expenditure for suppressing the rebellion, 
of Lord Sydenham to the effect that it! and the cost of the twenty-two battalions 
might be possible to make an arrangement | of infantry to maintain peace there; we 
with Canada in the shape of compensation | bore in mind the unsettled question on the 
for the loss of her timber trade,—lI say i | frontier, and that we were involved ina 


can’t help calling to mind, that when 
quoting that opinion, and hard-pressed as 
to what the compensation was to be, the 
noble Lord admitted that that compensa- 
tion might be afforded in the shape of a 
greater facility for the introduction of her 
corn. I think that was admitted; at any 
rate it was generally understood. Sir, 


after the proposition which we made to | 


Canada—after her acceptance of that pro- 
position, and her fulfilment of its provi- 
sions—I must say that I do think the 
faith and honour of the Executive Govern- 
ment are pledged to carry through this 
measure. Under what circumstances did 
we propose the bill? We found a strong 
and almost unanimous feeling in Canada 
that the greatest advantage would arise 
to Canada if its wheat and flour could be 
admitted into this country. Their two 
great articles of commerce were timber and 
corn. The Canadas differed from other 
provinces in being a corn growing country 
and able to export it. Their situation 
was peculiar, We found also thata rebel- 
lion having sprung up in that country, the 
expense of suppressing that rebellion did 
not fall short of 2,000,000 of money, 
granted by direct votes of the House, 
added to which was the cost of maintaining 
the army there and transporting that 


dispute with a powerful country at a great 
distance from our resources, and we added 
to this that the honour and security of 
England were not safe unless you carried 
with you the cordial good will and eo- 
operation of the people of Canada. You 
have professed your readiness to support 
your relationship with Canada, and youare 
bound in honour to support it ; and therecan 
be no doubt that the Government in in- 
troducing the measure attached this im- 
portant consideration to it,—that it would 
be taken as an indication of cordial good 
feeling towards Canada. And I now say 
that unless you carry that cordial co- 
operation of the people of Canada with 
you, the weakest point of the whole em- 
pire, the point most exposed to danger 
will be Canada. It is easy to talk of dis- 
solving that alliance ; but in point of ho 
nour and in point of policy you cannot set 
that example. If your connexion with 
Canada is to be dissolved, your connexion 
with New Brunswick, with Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and with Nova Scotia may 
follow ; indeed, you will never be able to 
determine the point at which, in point of 
policy,—apart from a feeling of honout,— 
you must terminate your course. ¢ 

more of ill-will, the more of dissension 
and unwillingness to submit to connexion 
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with this country there are, the greater 
will be the temptation for foreign Powers 
to interfere. Her Majesty’s Government 
were deeply impressed with the truth of 
these sentiments; and we did consider 
what facilities we could give to Canadian 
commerce with this country, thus drawing 
closer the bonds of union, without depart- 
ing from the principle of the bill we passed 
last year with respect to the protection of 

riculture, and without injuring the agri- 
cultural interests at home. Such was the 
importance we attached to that measure, 
which was met with so much hostility 
here; for if it did not pass by the unani- 
mous consent of the Canadian Legislature, 
it was at least adopted by general consent. 
We refused to attach to it any reservations 
or conditions implying injurious suspi- 
cions of the honour or good faith of the 
Canadians. Those were the circumstances 
under which we proposed, or, if you will, 
invited this measure. It was assented to 
by the Legislature of Canada. Would 
they have passed it had it been pregnant 
with temptations to smuggling? True, 
there are persons who for the trifling sum 
of 2s. would undersell the fair trader; but 
the man must be mad who would attempt 
tosmuggle corn under this bill, for the 
cost of conveying the corn would defeat 
the smuggler’s object. When did you 
hear of smuggling corn from France when 
the duty here was 25s. or 26s. per quarter ? 
And if, with a channel not more than 
from twenty to thirty miles across, when 
the duty was 25s., you had no smuggling 
from France or Belgium, do you think 
that, with the interest of the Canadian 
grower there to watch for himself, and the 
inflagnce of the Canadian Treasury to 
take care that the duty is paid, and with 
the extent of the lakes and the expense of 
the navigation, smuggling will be carried 
on? Why, a quarter of wheat weighs 
500Ib., and the profit that could be got 
upon smuggling a quarter of wheat would 
not satisfy the smuggler, while it would be 
impossible for him to smuggle corn ina 
gteat bulk. It is irreconcileable to com- 
mon sense that American corn can be 
smuggled in any quantity; therefore, do 
not reject the measure on the ground that 
there is a danger of smuggling, for no 
such danger exists. But bear in mind 
what must be the effect upon the Canadian 
Legislature if, meeting for the first time 
after all the events that have occurred, 
and after passing this act for the purpose 
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of facilitating and increasing their inter- 
course with you, the first step which you 
take towards that colonial Legislature is 
to refuse them this measure, in respect to 
which you cannot show that there is any 
probability of dangers from its coming 
into operation, If they think a 3s, duty 
to their interest, coupling that interest 
with our advantage, can you deny that 
they are the best judges in the matter? 
Are they not so? Why have you permitted 
them to legislate? Why have you per- 
mitted them to sit as a popular assembly ? 
Why do you say that it is not for the in- 
terest of Canada that they should be al- 
lowed to levy a duty of 3s. on the export 
of Canadian corn? This is very much of 
the same spirit in which you proposed the 
extinction of the colonial Legislatures 
altogether. There is, I say, a disposition 
on your part to undervalue these colonial 
Legislatures. They are popular assemblies, 
While they exist they must be considered 
as the best judges of the colonial interests. 
As I said before, the honour and faith of 
the Government are committed to them. 
This proposition is not made inadvertently 
as a single act of a colonial minister,—as 
a mere colonial measure,—it is brought 
forward at the instigation of the governor, 
with the full assent of the Government, by 
my noble Friend, as the organ of the Go- 
vernment; not deeming it to be a mea- 
sure of any very great importance, little 
believing that it would excite that opposi- 
tion or those apprehensions which it has 
produced ; but honestly believing that it 
would be taken by Canada as an indica- 
tion of friendly feeling, and cordial good- 
will of this country. I believe that it will 
be so taken, if it meets with the assent of 
this House. If it is rejected, and un- 
doubtedly the House possesses the power 
to reject it, I believe that the advantage 
to be thereby derived to any principle of 
free-trade will be but a sorry equivalent 
for the disappointed hopes of the Cana- 
dian legislature and the Canadian people. 

Lord J. Russell: Before addressing 
myself to the proposal now before the 
House, I must remark that I heard with 
considerable pain the declaration of the 
right hon. Baronet, that he considered Ca- 
nada that part of the British empire which 
was most in danger. 

Sir R. Peel: The purport of my obser- 
vation was, that without the good-will of 
the people the colony might be in danger. 

Lord J. Russell: If such was the pur- 
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port of the observation of the right hon, 
Baronet, [ must say that I think such an 
expression is most unnecessary, and will 
improperly lead persons to suppose that 
the province is in danger. 1t strikes me 
that such an observation is quite unprece- 
dented—with regard to any part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, With regard to 
some parts of this very country, I may 
ask, are they safe, unless they possess the 
general support of the people? The same 
observation surely mast apply in all cases, 
and, therefore, I maintain that such an 
observation coming from the right hon. 
Baronet is most imprudent—and tends, as 
far as possible, to weaken the authority of 
the Crown in the province in reference to 
which it was made, The right hon, Ba- 
ronet, in the first instance, applied himself 
to the constitutional part of this question, 
and the right hon. Baronet, like the hon. 
Member for Bath, her Majesty’s learned 
counsel, insisted on the affront to the pre. 
rogative of the Crown, which it would be 
for the House of Commons to address her 
Majesty to refuse her assent to this act. 
The right hon. Baronet said, that it would 
be a mortification to the Crown; but I 
conceive it is only constitutional for this 
House to go up to the Crown and say,— 
“‘ Your Majesty is ill-advised; the ad- 
visers surrounding your Majesty have ad- 
vised a measure totally inconsistent with 
sound policy, and we, who are better in- 
formed of the interests and the policy of 
this country, counsel your Majesty not to 
give your assent to this bill, which has 
been procured by their measures.” Is 
there anything inconsistent in such lan- 
guage, anything mortifying to the Crown ? 
Mortifying it may be to the Ministers—but 
to suppose that it would be mortifying to 
the Crown seems to be great assumption 
as if the right hon, Baronet were identify- 
ing himself with the Throne and using an 
unconstitutional indecorum of language 
not to be expected from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, But, with regard to the constitu. 
tional merits of this question, I really 
think the right hon. Baronet has not 
looked into the act regarding Canada, or 
into those acts that at former times related 
to Canada, Sir, there is a provision in 
the act of union, and in former acts in re- 
spect of Canada, saying, especially with 
regard to certain subjects—such as the 
position of the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant clergy, and her Majesty’s rights to 
and in the province, and other matters-— 





that any other act passed in the legislature 
of Canada shall be reserved for assent jg 

this country, and that it shall be laid for 4 
certain time on the Table of the two 
Houses of Parliament; and that if either 
House of Parliament address the Crows 

“ it shall be void and bave no effect” in 
fact, not be an act at all. Well, then, 
the right hon. Baronet will say there ig. 
nothing about foreign duties, nothing 
about customs duties imposed on the 
frontier; but if the right hon, Baronet had 
looked to the next section (No. 43) he 
would have seen that the whole of the |e. 
gislation, as regards the trade of the pro. 
vince, is reserved to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; for it declares 


“ That with respect to any new duties and 
customs the Imperial Parliament shall have all 
the powers it hitherto had, provided only, that 
the amount of any custom duties that may 
hereafter be levied upon Canada shall not be 
paid into the Treasury of this country, but 
form part of the revenue of Canada.” 


That clause, if he mistook not, was 
added to the bill in the House of Lords; 
certainly, it was a constitutional provision, 
by which not only is the power of reversing 
an act of this kind reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament, but that power was reserved 
by the act of 1778. Lord Sydenham, 
whose opinions were quoted by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade on a former 
night, had stated that it would be very 
gratifying to Canada if she had far- 
ther powers ia this respect. And what 
did he ask? Did he ask for unrestricted 
power in Canada with regard to these 
matters, not subjected to the approval of 
the two Houses of Parliament? By no 
means. But he said, it would be gratify. 
ing to Canada, that in consideratioh of 
their local knowledge, they should have 
the power of originating such acts, but 
that they should not have the sanction of 
the Crown until they had been laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and that they 
should not be allowed to pass contrary to 
an address to the Crown from either House 
of Parliament. Such was the doctrine 
that the noble Lord advocated on the 
power of the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords to address the Crown on 
these subjects; and it is nothing more than, 
according to their constitution, they have 
a right to expect. But with respect to 
this question, there is something more. If 
it had been an act passed previously by 
the Legislature of Canada, on a review of 
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their own interests, and then brought be- 
fore this House, it might have been ar- 

ued that we ought not to interfere with 
matters purely colonial; but what is the 
fact? It is not one of the new acts arising 
gut of the legislation uniting the two pro- 
yinces of Canada; on the contrary, Lord 
Sydenham stated in his despatch that this 
very duty, or a duty ofa similar kind, was 
brought before him, was considered, and 
was rejected. Therefore it is no special 
measure, arising out of their own voluntary 
determination to pass an act of this kind. 
The measure has been agreed to by the 
Colonial Legislature only on the sugges- 
tion and the bribe offered to them by the 
noble Lord—first, that the duties here 
should be reduced—and next, that they 
should have the whole amount of revenue 
collected paid into the Colonial Treasury, 
instead of that of the United Kingdom, 
Then, I say, that this surely is a case in 
which there can be no affront offered to 
the legislation of Canada, if we propose to 
interfere and address the Crown upon this 
subject; but, from my own view of the 
matter, | should propose a much stronger 
course. I have no objection to lower the 
duties now existing upon Canadian corn 
coming into this country; and I shall be 
quite ready to go into committee on that 
question; but I would bind the Legisla- 
ture of Canada by no condition whatever, 
You may be sure, that the Canadians do 
not wish for the imposition of this duty 
upon American corn, They have many 
reasons against it, The hon. Member for 
Montrose stated, that there had been a 
stormy debate, and much anxiety was 
felt to know whether this corn was to 
be admitted duty free, in consequence 
of the imposition of a duty upon Ame- 
rican corn and flour, The Canadians 
wish a boon, but they do not wish to 
have conditions imposed upon them, which 
they say, are so disagreeable. Sir, pass- 
ing from the constitutional consideration 
of this question, there is one point on which 
no answer has yet been given. We have 
at present a very complicated system of 
corn duties. We have the system of the 
sliding scale, extending from 20s. to Is., 
and we are now to have a duty of 3s. on 
the American frontier, and ls. here, 
making a duty of 4s. on the Canadian ; 
and in respect of our other possessions, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward’s Island, we are to have a sliding 
scale from 5s. to 1s. Why is there to be 
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this triple system? Is it not enough to 
have a double scale; and will you be pre- 
pared to grant the same boon as you give 
to Canada to New Brunswick, and your 
other colonies, if they should ask you for 
it? To me the whole scheme appears in- 
judicious and futile, and attended with no 
advantage to counterbalance the disturb- 
ance it will cause. I can only account for 
its being brought forward by supposing 
that the Government thought, after the 
great measures of last year, that every- 
thing would be so quiet this year, every 
thing so settled in Scotland, so tranquil in 
Ireland, that there would be nothing to 
dispute about, or give interest to a debate, 
unless some measures of this kind were 
brought forward, If this were the expec- 
tation, it bas not been realized, and we 
might have been spared the discussion on 
this insignificant measure, What I ob- 
ject to, however, is the principle on which 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite seems 
peculiarly to pride himself—on which he 
made the proposal of last year, and on 
which, | think, this measure is founded. 
The right hon, Gentleman declares that 
the colonies are to be considered as inte- 
gral parts of the empire, and governed as 
an English county, With respect to Ca- 
nada being an integral part of the empire, 
it has been so ever since 1763—ever since 
the peace of Paris, There is nodoubt about 
that. We defended it with the best blood 
of our soldiers and sailors. Their best 
blood was shed in the defence of that co- 
lony. But, then, he said that it is to be 
an English county, That is a different 
thing altogether, and is an impossibility 
in itself, What is an English county? 
An English county is a county which, in 
respect to its trade and communication 
with other counties, has everything free. 
Between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire you 
don’t find any restriction in the communi- 
cation. You do not find 5 per cent duty 
levied on the manufactures of Yorkshire 
when they enter Lincolnshire; but you 
find, that both counties were equally sub- 
ject to the burthens of the country and 
the support of the army and navy; and 
every part of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land 1s alike subject to those burthens, and 
to the support of the army and navy, by 
which the empire is defended. Is that 
the case with Canada? By no means. 
She bears no part of those burthens. How 
then will you make Canada an English 
ee she imposes 5 per cent duty 
2B2 





Canada 


on your manufactures, and is free from all 
your public burthens? What, then, is the 
meaning of this declaration? It seems to 
me to have a very mischievous meaning 
indeed, because the meaning of it is, that 
you will defend monopoly and restriction 
in every part of our colonial empire. It 
means, as I think, that you are in many 
respects so burthened by your past laws, 
so fettered by the restrictions that have 
been imposed, that you are unable to adopt 
those principles which the Ministers de- 
clare are the principles of common sense, 
—namely, the principles of free-trade as 
affects this country. All those who are 
for free-trade, must admit that you ought, 
if possible, to allow people to go and buy 
where and when they please, and sell 
where and when they please; that the 
common sense of the matter is, that that 
is a subject upon which the people can 
themselves decide ; that they know where 
to buy the cheapest, and sell the dearest, 
and that therefore any legislation upon 
the subject is impertinent and unneces- 
sary. But then you have difficulties 


to contend with in respect to certain 
matters in England, and I am one of 
those who feel the mischief of suddenly 
taking off these restrictions; still there are 


but a limited number of subjects,—there 
are only a few of our manufactures that 
need any sort of protection ; but there is 
the very important article of corn, and it 
may be one or two other matters, on which 
protection is required. In respect to many 
articles, our climate does not produce 
them, and therefore we have no need of 
restriction or monopoly. But if you take 
the whole circle of our colonies, and the 
whole of our empire, and apply this system 
of monopoly, there is hardly an article or 
which you are not to impose some legisla- 
tive restriction and bar to the enjoyment 
and the trade therein. Wine—you have 
no wine, and therefore you would procure 
the best from other parts. But the Cape 
of Good Hope produces wine also, and 
you therefore give it the advantage of a 
monopoly. Your own country does not 
produce sugar; but your West Indian 
colonies do, and therefore you must give 
the advantage to the West Indies, and 
prohibit your people from having sugar 
cheaper and better from other places. It 
is exactly the same thing as to this colo- 
nial corn. All those papers which lie on 
the Table of the House, and all the argu- 
ments used by these committees and 
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Boards of trade in favour of the restric. 
tion, do but show the mischief and eyil of 
it. My noble Friend says, there is a dif. 
ference of 9s. in the transport along the 
Erie Canal by way of the St. Lawrence; 
but taking it at 5s. or 6s. only, the diff. 
culty will arise, that everybody will prefer 
the Erie Canal by which to send corn to 
England. The natural inference will be, 
let us have it by way of the Erie Canal, it 
is 5s. or 6s. cheaper. But no; your colo. 
nial principle of making Canada an Eng. 
lish county says, ** now let us show what 
the wisdom of Parliament can do; let us 
make them bring their corn by the way 
which they would otherwise never think 
of.” The right hon. Gentleman the Pre. 
sident of the Board of Trade says, because 
the transport will be 10s. to Montreal, and 
12s. or 14s. from Montreal to England, 
making together 22s. or 24s. for cost 
of transport alone, which seems to me 
a reason why corn should not come 
that way, and should be brought direct 
from the United States. IT am quite 
ready to admit that there should be some 
difference in point of duty in favour of 
Canada over America, but I say let things 
take their natural course as much as pos- 
sible, and interfere as little as possible 
with the trade of the world. What is the 
proposal of the Government? It is this, to 
contrive by the niceties of legislation, and 
by means of new restrictions, to force 
people to send American corn in this di- 
rection, for it is idle to say, that we can 
now get any Canada grown corn. You 
say you may hereafter have Canadian corn 
this way; but I have lately seen a certain 
letter which was read at some county 
meeting by the Member for Essex, and 
which he states was written by a person of 
very high authority ; in the confidence of 
the Government, of great talent and con- 
sideration, which says— 


“ That Canadian wheat from the reduction 
to 1s. duty on its admission into this country, 
would have some extension of cultivation in 
consequence ; but that at present Lower Ca- 
nada did not grow sufficient for its own con- 
sumption, and Upper Canada did little more 
than counterbalance the deficiency.” 


Then, if this be so, the bill is either to 
make American wheat come by an expen- 
sive and inconvenient route, or else to 
enforce a production in Canada which 
does not now exist; to nurture up by 
means of new, artificial protection, 4 
landed interest in that colony, in order 
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that some tithe hence, when it is deemed 
necessary to alter the Corn-law, you may 
be embarrassed with all these questions 
about mortgages and settlements of which 
we heard too much the other night. I 
think the Ministers must have an abstract 
love of protection—free-traders, as they 
professed themselves to be last year, they 
must have a love of protection or rather 
restriction for its own sake, to induce 
them to propose a protection which has 
never existed before, in order some time 
hence to produce all those evils which 
every man of sense is now deploring, that 
he cannot at once get rid of in this coun- 
try. As such is the state of things, I do 
hope this House will agree to the proposi- 
tion of my right hon. Friend. Among the 
apprehensions of Gentlemen connected 
with the landed interest is, that we shall 
have a large and an immediate influx of 
corn from Canada. There may be smug- 
gling—after what I have heard, I cannot 
venture to deny that; but after seeing 
what are the expenses of transporting 
corn from the top of Upper Canada and 
the western provinces of America to this 
country, I cannot believe there would be 
such an influx of corn as many Gentlemen 
apprehend. But that there should be a 
great want of confidence on the part of the 
farmers is a matter which [ can perfectly 
understand. I can understand very well 
too, that, not having daily communication 
with the Members of the Government, the 
Members of this House do not altogether 
believe in the reality of that small capacity 
of Canada for sending corn to this coun- 
try which the Ministers of the Crown 
insist on. For the last three years I have 
seen nothing but deceptive statements on 
the part of the Members of the present 
Government as to the corn duties and 
free-trade; and there seems so much 
shuffling from one principle to another 
in their speeches and declarations, that I 
cannot wonder at the want of confidence 
shown at the Berkshire meeting, and at 
other meetings of farmers. Last year we 
had these contradictions in Gentlemen’s 
own speeches. We were told in one 
speech that it was a great thing for this 
country to reduce the price of meat, 
and to introduce cattle from abroad; 
and in the same speech we were also told 
that there would be scarcely any cattle 
introduced, that it could not affect the 
Price of live cattle, and that nobody need 

of the changes but as a matter of 
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the least possible importance, And I 
think the last week afforded a similar ex- 
ample of such statements. We were dis- 
cussing the budget, and when the ques- 
tion was if we were to bear the burthen of 
the income-tax some. time lounger, the 
right hon, Gentleman said, 


“T have made such alterations in the cus- 
toms, and so lowered the price of living in 
consequence, that many persons tell me they 
can pay the income-tax very easily out of the 
savings they make through the operation of 
the measures of last year. Such is the effect 
of my measures that you will see the income- 
tax can be well afforded.” 


That argument was very useful for that 
day, but it would not do for another, for 
some time afterwards came the corn-law 
question, and then the great majority of 
the advocates of that law, having no such 
feeling about the lowering of the price of 
corn, a different story was told; then the 
whole of the reduction in the prices of 
provisions was said to be caused by the 
distress of the manufacturing interest, and 
the consequent inability of the town popu- 
lation to consume the produce of the agri- 
culturists. When we hear such different 
doctrines promulgated, and when the 
Government is so continually shifting 
about without keeping to any one ground 
or principle but states on alternate days, 
or even on one and the same day, and in 
one and the same speech things the mot 
contradictory, now saying they are not 
going to introduce free trade, and that 
they are defenders of the corn law, and 
then declaring that the law must be alter- 
ed, when these things are continually hap- 
pening, what wonder is it that the farmers 
should not very readily believe what.they 
are told, and that they should be alarmed 
by apprehensions of new and further al- 
terations in the corn law. My own opinion 
is, without agreeing in their apprehension, 
that the farmers have good reason for 
their mistrust, and seeing the harm and 
mischief that are done, and the fears that 
are created, I should say, do not make 
any changes unless you have a very essen- 
tial object in view—do not touch these 
subjects except you make an alteration 
which the country will experience as 
benefit. On these grounds, as well as on 
others, I do not admire the discretion of 
the Government in introducing this ques- 
tion. As hopes have been held out to 
Canada, and | find reason to complain of 
the present scale of duties on corn coming 
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from that colony. 1 shall be quite willing 
to consent to a reduction of the duty. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board off Trade did certainly use a 
most extraordinary argument, in answer- 
ing the reproach that the Government 
had adopted a fixed. duty. He said 
that from 1828 to 1842 there was a fix- 
ed duty, and that it was only changed 
by the sliding-scale of last year, and there- 
fore it is not an old law under which in- 
terests had grown up which we were now 
about to alter. But does not that argu- 
ment show the instability and caprice of 
the Government? They had a fixed duty 
of 5s., but they were so enamoured with 
their sliding-scale, that they said, even as 
to colonial corn, we will use the sliding- 
scale. A sliding-scale there shall be—a 
sliding-scale there must be; and accord- 
ingly a sliding-scale was established by 
act of Parliament. And having shown 
their caprice in changing the then law, 
they are now going to be capricious again, 
make a new change, and adopt a fixed 
duty. Can any thing more plainly show 
that these Ministers, who call themselves 
conservative Ministers are now acting in 
the spirit of mere innovators, and are 
making changes for the mere sake of 
change. When an alteration is to be made 
without a prospect of benefiting either the 
people of Canada or England, or any 
mortal soul whatever, then these Ministers 
say, ‘We are the men for change, and 
change we will make, let its consequences 
be what they may.” 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question—Ayes 344; Noes 
156: Majority 188. 
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and resumed. Adjourned at a quarter to 
one. 
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PkTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Radnor, from 
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habitants of St. Mary-le-bone, against the Union of the 
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Bridgewater, against the Bankruptey Act.—- From Farmers 
of Braintree, Bocking, and Chelmsford, against the Ca- 
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REPEAL OF THE Unton—Dn, Hig. 
cins.] Lord Camoys begged leave to say 
a few words, which he thought were due 
to thecharacter of a reverend and amiable 
prelate, who had been animadverted upon 
in severe terms on a recent evening bya 
noble Lord on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. He did not think that the 
reverend prelate had used the langy 
attributed to him. But, if he had, it was 
calculated very much to widen the breach 
between two classes of her Majesty’s sub. 
jects. With respect to the present agita- 
tion which disturbed the peace of Ireland 
he was a sincere friend of the union be. 
tween the two countries, but if he should 
be required to give his vote in favour of 
any measure of harshness or coercion to 
that country, he should do so with great 
reluctance. 

Lord Beaumont said, he had not be- 
lieved, that in their Lordships’ House, 
there could have been found a Member to 
palliate the conduct of the reverend pre- 
late to whom allusion had been made. 
Bat he was glad that the noble Lord who 
had just sat down had not attempted to 
defend the reverend prelate for the gross 
abuse of the privilege which attached to 
the sacerdotal character of which the 
reverend prelate had been guilty at the 
meeting at Mullingar. He had spoken to 
several of his co-religionists, and upon 
their authority he could assert that the 
reverend prelate on this occasion had not 
spoken the sentiments of the general body 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Since 
he had addressed their Lordships’ House 
on this subject, he had received letters 
from several influential Roman Catholics, 
who all approved of what he he had said; 
and he now said more, that if any 
case of difficulty or danger arose he would 
be quite prepared to trust to her Majesty’s 
Government, who might be supposed to 
have more information on the subject than 
himself, to take the steps necessary for the 
suppression of any attempt to dissever the 
empire. He distinctly pledged himself to 
support any such measure, if it became 
necessary, even though it bore the appear- 
ance of being what the noble Lord de- 
scribed, a measure of coercion. In con- 
sequence of the conduct of the clergy at 
the repeal meetings, it became the duty of 
all the friends of the empire to open the 
eyes of the people to the impropriety of 
their conduct, and to tell them that the 
duties of the clergy were to attend the 
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beds of the sick, to instil hopes into the 
bosom of the desponding, to lighten the 
afflictions of the distressed, and promote 
e and good-will to all, but not to 
attend meetings for the purpose of preach- 
ing revolutionary opinions. 
The Duke of Wellington only rose to 
remark upon the irregularity which was 
ing on in alluding to a speech delivered 
ona former evening—a speech which was 
also irregular, in having been delivered 
when there was no question before the 


House. 

Lord Brougham said, that the aristo- 
cracy could not so much complain of the 
reflections that were made elsewhere upon 
their order, when they must acknowledge 
themselves to be so disorderly. Perhaps 
he, too might be a little out of order, but 
he hoped he should be excused, as he 
only troubled the House in justice to Dr. 
Higgins himself. He held in his hand an 
important document, signed by Dr. Hig- 
gins himself, the sentiments of which were 
quite incompatible with the language 
which the reverend gentleman was said 
to have used at Mullingar. The noble 
Lord read from the pastoral address of 
twenty-six Roman Catholic prelates of 
Ireland (of whom Dr. Higgins was one), 
calling on the Catholics to show their 
respect and gratitude to a wise and en- 
lightened Parliament, and to their wise 
and parental King and his council, for 
having restored religious freedom to Ire- 
land by passing the Emancipation Act. 
The document was signed the 9th of 
February 1830, and he (Lord Brougham) 
did not think that in ten years the opinions 
of Dr. Higgins could be so altered, that 
he should now denounce the Parliament 
and aristocracy, whom he then held up to 
o reverence and love of the Irish Catho- 
ics, 

The Earl of Wicklow knew that several 
right reverend prelates in Ireland were 
opposed to repeal. He knew himself, of 
two, Dr. Curteis and Dr. Murray, both 
of whom were men well acquainted with 
the country, and the circumstances in 
which it was placed. Had Dr. Murray 
been favourable to the principles of repeal 
he would have avowed it himself, and not 
have allowed it to have appeared through 
such an obscure medium as that of Dr. 
Higgins, at a bacchanalian meeting. 

Lord Brougham: he knew from a 
meeting of the Catholic clergy, headed by 
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the primate, that the Catholic clergy were 
not, as a body, opposed to the union. 


Corn Laws.] The Earl of Radnor, 
pursuant to notice, rose to present a peti- 
tion against the Corn-laws from the far. 
mers of Uxbridge. This petition was 
agreed to at a meeting lately held in Ux- 
bridge, and was signed by the chairman 
on behalf of the meeting. The corn 
market of Uxbridge, as their Lordships 
were aware, was one of the largest in the 
kingdom. The farmers of Uxbridge had 
invited Mr. Cobden, with whose name 
their Lordships must be well acquainted, 
to attend a meeting of farmers in Ux- 
bridge, for the purpose of discussing the 
question of the Corn-laws with Mr. Pow- 
nall, a gentleman also well known, who 
once stood as candidate for the county. 
That invitation was accepted by Mr. Cob- 
den, and he went down accompanied by 
Mr. Moore. This meeting was a select 
meeting, and confined exclusively to far- 
mers. The greatest pains were taken to 
prevent the introduction to the meeting of 
persons of a different description. Con- 
siderable discussion took place, the result 
of which was, that a resolution was agreed 
to by a majority of about three to one, 
adopting the present petition against the 
Corn-laws. Some time back a noble Lord 
opposite, the President of the Council, 
said that it was not the present intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to make any 
alteration in the Corn-laws, The agita- 
tion on this subject amongst the public 
had since been very much increasing, and 
he believed that the farmers themselves 
were very generally beginning to become 
converts to a repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
he must say that he thought the conduct 
of her Majesty’s Government, in respect 
to this agitation, was anything but such as 
would conduce to a settlement of the 
question. 

The Earl of Mountcashel begged to say, 
with respect to the meeting, that he had 
been informed that it was quite a hole- 
and-corner affair, He understood that 
Mr. Cobden, on going down to Uxbridge, 
found the farmers totally opposed to his 
views, and finding that he could get no 
support amongst them, it was no difficult 
matter for him to get one gentleman to 
take the chair and sign the petition in 
that character. If the farmers had not 
been opposed to the principles of the pe- 
tition, was it not reasonable to suppose 
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that they would have pursued the usual 
course, atid signed the petition with their 
own hands? With regard to the assertion 
of the noble Earl, that the farmers were 
begining to become favourable to a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, he believed that 
that apprehension was quite without foun- 
dation, Considering all the money which 
had been spent in order to influence the 
minds of the farmers, who were a class of 
persons not generally very well informed 
on all subjects, the wonder only was that 
more had not been brought over by the 
League to their way of thinking. 

The Earl of Radnor said it was extreme- 
ly disagreeable to him to be obliged to 
repel the statements of a noble Lord with 
statements for which he had not the au- 
thority of his own personal cognizance. 
He had not been present at the Uxbridge 
meeting, but he was informed by credible 
persons that what he had stated was true. 
He had admitted, that by the forms of the 
House the petition could only be received 
as thé petition of the individual who 
signed it, although emanating from a 
large meeting. ‘The noble Earl asserted 
that the meeting was a hole-and-corner 
affair, and that Mr. Cobden could get 
nobody amongst the farmers of Uxbridge 
to support him. He could only say that 
the meeting was advertised by placards 
fot several days previous, and that it was 
attended by Mr. Wood and Mr. Byng, 
the members for the county, and by Colo- 
nel Wood, the member for Brecon, toge- 
ther with several of their tenants and 
friends. He was convinced that the meet- 
ing was anything but what could be 
called a hole-and-corner meeting, and 
the petition was entitled to as much 
attention from their Lordships as one 
coming from any public meeting could 
be. The noble Earl said that, in spite of 
the exertions of the League, very few con- 
verts had been made to their principles 
amongst the agriculturists. He would 
refer the noble Earl, however, to the re= 
sult of the large agricultural meeting in 
Dorsetshire, which was attended by up- 
wards of 3,000 persons, and where re- 
solutions in opposition to the Corn- 
laws weré almost unanimously adopted. 
Only two hands were held up against 
them. He would also refer to the Berk- 
shire meeting, where the petition was 
adopted by a majority of about three to 
‘two. With respect to the Uxbridge meet- 
ing-he deeared again that he thought a 





more straightforward meeting tiever took 

place, whilst the resolutiotis were agreed 

to by a majority of three to one, 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Tue New Houszs or Partiament,] 
Lord Brougham wished to draw tlie aiten. 
tion of their Lordships to a subject mate. 
rially affecting their own proceedings and 
comfort; he alluded to the state of the 
new buildings which were to be appro. 
priated to their Lordships’ use as a legis. 
lative assembly. For the last fortnight of 
three weeks he regretted to observe, that 
these works had come to a complete stitid 
still; whilst considerable progress had 
been making in other parts of the new 
buildings not designed for the use of theit 
Lordships. He was strre that this wis 
quite contraty to the contracts with the 
Woods and Forests, and if he did tiot see 
some progress made very shortly in these 
works, he should feel it his duty to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
subject. He understood that some tim: 
brage had been taken elsewhere upon the 
allegation that greater progress had beth 
making with respect to their Lordships 
House, than with respect to that of the 
House of Commons. But in his opinion 
it was quite right that it should be so, fot 
the fact was, that the House of Comitons 
had turned their Lordships out of their 
House. Their Lordships were as ill off as 
it was possible for a legislative assembly 
to be, whilst the House of Commons was 
as well off as it was possible they could 
be. He had never been in thie other 
House since he had been an unworthy 
Member of it, until he went there the 
other morning, when nobody was there, 
and he must say, that he never saw any 
House so admirably adapted in all respects 
for the purposes of the House of Com- 
mons as the House they at present occu- 
pied. With respect to the new buildings 
for their Lordships’ accommodation, he 
trusted that steps would be immediately 
taken to compel the architect to go on. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, the 
architect had told him that the delay was 
occasioned by the non-arrival of some 
stone which had been expected. 


Szzs or Sr. Asaru anp Bancon] 
The Earl of Powis, after presenting 
petitions against the union of the sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, addressed the 
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House a8 follows :*—I shall now, my 
Lords, proceed to move the second read- 
ing of “* An act for preventing the union 
of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor.” 
As [have the misfortune to be under the 
necessity of introducing this bill, one of 
the greatest ecclesiastical importance to 
the principality of Wales and to the Es- 
tablished Church, under the avowed oppo- 
sition of the most rev. Prelate, who so 
worthily presides over the English Church, 
aid his right rev. brethren the original 
members of the ecclesiastical commission, 
| feel it a duty which I owe to your Lord- 
ships to endeavour to vindicate myself 
from the charge of presumption. It will 
not be sufficient for me, my Lords, to en- 
deavour to extenuate or apologise for the 
step that 1 am taking upon this important 
Church question. I do not wish to di- 
minish or underrate my own responsibility. 
I ought to justify my course; I trust and 
believe I shall be able to do so. Nothing, 


lean assure your Lordships, but a sense 
of public duty, of the duty which I owe to 
my countrymen and to the Church in 
Wales, would have induced me to under- 
take the task of submitting to your Lord- 
ships’ notice the details of this vety im- 


portant and interesting Case. The first 
point which I shall take the liberty of 
urging in vindication of the course which 
lam pursuing, is, that the inhabitants of 
the principality, although they have the 
misfortune to know that their prayers and 
petitions are objeeted to by the most rev. 
Prelate, and by some of his right rev. 
Brethren, the original members of the 
ecclesiastical commission, know also, and 
that fact should also be borne in mind by 
your Lordships, that in preparing this bill 
Ihave had the advantage of the advice, 
and experience, and countenatice of both 
the respected Prelates of St. Asaph and 
of Bangor, and their full approbation of 
the course I am about to pursue. Your 
Lordships will be pleased to bear in mind, 
throughout the whole of this important 
discussion, that the great complaint in the 
principality is that there is a general non- 
acquaintance with the facts of this import- 
ant case on the part of those with whom 
the final decision in respect of the interests 
of the Church in North Wales has rested. 
My countrymen reside in a distant dis- 
triet; they have not the same facilities of 
communication which exist in other parts 


a 





* From a corrected report. 
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of the country; their country is an iin- 
practicable one, and ere en an ac- 
quaintance with the local and parochial dif- 


and Bangor. 


‘ficulties of the Church in North Wales, and 


the steps necessary to maintain its interests, 
is limited, nay almost confined, to those 
who are itimediately concerned in its admi- 
nistration. On the present occasion it is a 
satisfaction to me to know that the two 
right rev. Prelates who preside so worthily 
over the dioceses of North Wales ate united 
in their testimony against the union of the 
sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. They are 
the best and niost unexeéptionable wit- 
nesses who can be produced; they are 
perfectly acquainted with what is due to 
the interests of the church in the princi- 
pality, and their evidence is disinterested, 
the union of the two sees being deferred 
until both these rev. men shall have been 
removed from this sphere of their labours. 
If they had merely consulted their own 
ease, they might have left to posterity to 
deal with the anticipated evils when they 
should arise: They have pursued a very 
different line of conduct; they feel the 
duty they owe to the countty which has 
been placed under their spiritual guidance ; 
they feel the duty which they owe to the 
Church, of which they are distinguished 
members; and they have endeavoured to 
avert the consummation of those evils 
against which I am now contending. In 
addition to the evidence of these two 
right rev. Prelates, 1 must avail myself of 
the indirect testimony of unwilling wit- 
nesses—for so, I fear, notwithstanding 
their exalted station, I must describe the 
highly respected individuals I am about 
to name, as regards the act I have charge 
of—I mean the most rev. Prelate and his 
brethren, members of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, who are also members of the 
Convocation. Your Lordships are aware 
that the assembly of the Church expresses 
its sentiments on some occasions im Con- 
vocation. The Convocation is composed 
of two houses, the upper and the lower, 
and the last time the Convocation met was 
in the year 1841. The Church is re- 
ported to have then declared in her public 
synod, and in a most unequivocal way, 
her objection to the proceedings of the 
commission with reference to the union of 
the two sees, which is now under the con- 
sideration of your Lordships. I will read 
an extract from a letter addressed to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Cantetbury by a 
gentleman who signs himself R. W. 
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Huntley, who was proctor from the diocese 
to which he belongs, to the Convocation, 
and present during the occurrences which 
he relates. He says :— 


“Qn the last meeting of Convocation, early 
in the autumn of 1841, it seemed good to the 
upper House to send down to the representa- 
tives of the clergy an address to the Queen, 
to be passed by them, and to be presented to 
her Majesty. It was understood that this 
would be the only business proposed to 
their notice. The address, however, was 
found to contain a clause, recognizing and 
assenting to the commission and its acts, and 
making them express matter of congratula- 
tion. Now this clause, without any attempt 
either at modification or abatement’ of terms, 
was absolutely and entirely thrown out. The 
curtailed address was accepted by the upper 
House, and so was laid before the Queen, and 
by her Majesty was graciously received. Now 
this short history proves, beyond gainsaying, 
that the Church, on the sole occasion on 
which she has been permitted to speak, and 
then as far as power of speech was given to 
her, has, in a manner that cannot be mis- 
understood, and which ought to be known, 
declared her want of sympathy with the com- 
mission. She has declined to acknowledge it, 
and in her lawful assembly of bishops and re- 
presentative priests she caused the mention of 
it to be erased ; and yet, my Lord, it is in the 
face of this disclaimer—I say it with the most 
real respect, for I am well aware that the 
point has been overlooked—still in the face of 
this disclaimer it is, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commission are as yet maintaining the propo- 
sition that a bishopric shall be abolished. This 
being the case, I beg to submit to your Grace 
and their Lordships the bishops, and the 
Church at large, that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and consequently the resolves and 
acts also grounded on its report, do really bee 
come subjects of grave uneasiness, after such 
an expression of our ecclesiastical synod ; that 
we have reason to fear a spirit of Erastianism, 
when the acts of the state continue to be pro- 
moted notwithstanding the church disapproves 
thereof, and declines to recognize the same ; 
aud, to come close to my present subject, 
when it appears that even a bishopric is to be 
suppressed, notwithstanding the public pro- 
tests delivered against it, through the voice of 
the two bishops whose sees are concerned, 
through the voice of many other of her bishops, 
through her priests in Convocation, and 
through her clergy and laity expressing their 
sentiments in petitions.” 

In addition to this evidence, and in 
further justification of the course I am 
taking, I beg to state that I have been 
entrusted with petitions from Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford; from different bodies of 
the clergy of the counties of Hereford, 
Hertford, Derby, Bedford, Suffolk, and 
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Salop, Gloucester, and Hants; as well ay 
the petition which I have this day pre. 
sented, signed by 468 lay inhabitants of 
the important metropolitan parish. of 
Marylebone and its vicinity, with the re. 
sidences of the petitioners attached to 
their signatures. I have also had the 
honour of presenting petitions in favour of 
the proposition I am about to make to 
your Lordships, from the counties of Flint, 
Denbigh, Merioneth, Czernarvon, and 
Montgomery in North Wales; and from 
Cardigan and Carmarthen in South Wales, 
Both the Universities have also petitioned 
Parliament on behalf of North Wales; 
one petition only has, J believe, been pre- 
sented to this House. There is another 
petition to which I beg to call the par. 
ticular attention of your Lordships ;—first, 
on account of the power and ability with 
which it has been penned, and next, from 
the recollection of the success which fol- 
lowed the exertions of my noble Friend 
behind me (the Earl of Ripon), when he 
undertook on the part of the clergy and 
inhabitants of the Isle of Man, to obtain 
the repeal of the clause which went to 
annex the see of Sodor ard Man to that 
of Carlisle, and by that repeal to continue 
the see of Sodor and Man as a separate 
diocese. The petition states :— 


“ That your petitioners will ever most grate. 
fully remember the powerful co-operation and 
the generous support which, in that arduous 
struggle, they received from the universities, 
the various chapters, archdeaconries, and nu- 
merous bodies of the clergy and laity of Eng- 
land and Wales, in advocating their cause 
with your right hon. House ; and still more do 
your petitioners feel impressed with gratitude 
to the Parliament of the United Kingdom for 
their gracious compliance with the earnest 
prayers of the Manx people. That your pe- 
titioners feel in a peculiar manner the affinity 
between the sees of Sodor and Man, and St 
Asaph and of Bangor—{I entreat your Lord- 
ships’ particular attention to the following 
sentences) — all bishoprics of independent 
states for many centuries previously to the 
Isle of Man and the principality of Wales 
being incorporated in the British dominions 
—all in the earliest time endowed with funds 
for the maintenance of their several churches 
within their respective dioceses; all amid 
the revolutions of succeeding ages, the 
change of dynasties, and the reformation 
in the Anglican Church, preserved wi 
impaired by the storms of time or the 9% 
crilegious hand of arbitrary power; —and 
all having poor, scattered populations, Te 
quiring the entire care and attention of the 
most jealous bishop. With these recollec 
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our petitioners feel themselves called 
fellow-Christians to iene good for 
athy for sympathy, and most re- 
Le iyo vipetes their earnest hope to your 
honourable House that these two most inter- 
esting remains of the episcopacy of former days, 
which ages of barbarism, of war, and of revo- 
lution have spared, may not, in these enlight- 
ened times be sacrificed to the expediency of 
measures which, however otherwise important, 
they beg leave most respectfully to express 
their hope may by other means be attained. 
That the ancient revenues of these sees may 
not be diverted from their legitimate object to 
assist in founding another see in a district un- 
connected with their own, and which is one of 
the most wealthy in the kingdom, but that the 
inhabitants of North Wales, by the blessing 
of Divine Providence, and through the wisdom 
and the justice of Parliament, for all time yet 
to come may be permitted to retain unchanged 
the incalculable advantages of their present 
episcopal establishment ; and each see to con- 
tinue to possess a separate resident bishop to 
preside over their churches, and personally to 
superintend and promote the spiritual and the 
temporal welfare of the people ; and that at a 
time when it has been deemed expedient by 
the Government and sanctioned by the Crown, 
to consecrate prelates to all the widely-ex- 
tended colonies of the empire in the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and even to the more-recently 
discovered shores of Australia ; and whilst the 
rapidly-augmenting population of the British 
isles would appear likewise to demand an aug- 
mentation of episcopal superintendence, your 
petitioners would willingly hope that the next 
step in this great work will not be connected 
with the extinction of one of the very ancient 
bishoprics of the most ancient people of Bri- 
tain, 
lam also happy to be able to quote in 
favour of this measure the kind and fatherly 
reception with which the most Rev. 
Prelate at the head of the Church has 
been pleased to honour an address which 
was presented to him by the clergy of the 
diocese to which I have the happiness to 
belong—I mean the diocese of St. Asaph. 
From the address itself I will first take 
the liberty of reading the concluding sen- 
tences. They are as follow :— 
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“ But all representations, however forcible, 
must, of necessity, fail in conveying to your 
Grace that knowledge of our peculiar posi- 
tion which nothing but an actual residence 
in Wales can afford ; and we feel persuaded, 
that had the Ecclesiastical Commissioners been 
perfectly conversant with the almost over- 
whelming difficulties we have to contend with, 
from the fearful prevalence of dissent, the dif- 
ference of language, the poverty and inacces- 
sible nature of the country,—the question 
Would rather have been how to strengthen the 
atm of the church by an additional bishopric, 
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than to annihilate one of those sees which 
have existed for so many centuries amongst us. 
We entreat your Grace to believe that we are 
actuated by no interested motives in making 
this solemn appeal, but by a warm and filial 
attachment to the episcopal constitution, a 
jealous regard for the dignity and efficiency of 
the church, and an ardent zeal for the spiritual 
welfare of those who are ‘ committed to our 
charge.’ We now most respectfully commend 
our petition to your Grace’s serious consider- 
ation, earnestly trusting that the high powers 
with which it has pleased Providence to invest 
your Grace, may be exerted in rescuing from 
spoliation the sacred heritage of our fathers ; 
and humbly praying Almighty God long to 
spare your Grace to edify and adorn the church, 
which is the common Mother of us all.” 


and Bangor. 


The following is the reply of his 
Grace :— 


“« My Dear Lord, Lambeth, May 1, 1843. 
I have to acknowledge an address on the 
subject of the union of the dioceses of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, recommended by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, which is signed by so many 
clergymen, both incumbents and curates, that 
it must he regarded as speaking the collective 
sense of the diocese of St. Asaph. I cannot 
but feel that such a declaration, proceeding 
from a body of clergy so strongly attached to 
the Church, and so zealous for its honour and 
its interests, is entitled to great attention ; and 
I beg your Lordship to assure the petitioners, 
that I have received their address with the 
respect which is due to the importance of the 
subject, to the motives and character of those 
whose names are attached to it, and to the 
venerated Bishop by whom it has been placed 
in my hands, 
I remain, my dear Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant and friend, 
W. Canrvar. 
To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St, Asaph.” 


I trust I may be allowed to express a 
hope that the most Rev. Prelate will at 
some future, if not upon the present occa- 
sion, grant to the prayers of the petitioners 
the countenance and support which this 


letter indicates. I have now, I think, 
established sufficient grounds of justifica- 
tion of the course which I am taking in 
submitting this proceeding to your Lord- 
ships’ consideration. I will next proceed 
shortly to detail the state in which the 
principality stands with respect to this 
great change; and, in doing so, I must 
take the liberty of assuming: as an histo- 
rical fact, hardly to be doubted now, that 
the union of the sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, and the creation of the bishopric 
of Manchester, are part of the same scheme 
of alteration, and were intended to be co- 
existent and dependent on each other. 
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‘No person will believe that so wild a pro- 
position would have been submitted to 
Parliament as the extinction of one of the 
Welch sees, if it had not been accompanied 
by a proposition for establishing a bishopric 
of Manchester. It would be my daty and 
my desire to obviate objections to any 
measure which I have to submit to your 
Lordships’ consideration. Upon the pre- 
sent occasion [ am bound to conciliate 
those who have supported the proceedings 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, or may 
for other reasons be opposed to my motion, 
since I feel that having taken no active 
steps in opposition to the 6th and 7th of 
William 4th., originally, when passing 
through Parliament, I shall undoubtedly 
add to the Jabour of Commissioners and 
of Parliament. A respectful consideration 
of other persons’ opinions is therefore due 
from me. I shall, however, ask no con- 
cession which Parliament and the Com- 
missioners ought not to concede, and may 
not concede, if they have the disposition 
to consider the case fairly and reasonably, 
and certainly none which will not benefit 
the Church at large. Two principal dif- 
ficulties present themselves in the creation 
ofasee at Manchester. First, the addi- 
tion of a spiritual member of your Lord- 
ships’ House ; secondly, the want of means 
to provide an income for the bishop. 
Both objects were, however, attainable, by 
destroying an ancient Welch bishopric, 
and North Wales was doomed to be the 
sufferer, notwithstanding the protests of 
her bishops. The interests of North Wales 
were to be sacrificed to the expediency of 
ereating a Bishop of Manchester. I have 
heard, in the course of my political life, 
many objections to the doctrine of political 
expediency. If that doctrine is objection- 
able in politics, surely itis undeniably more 
so in ecclesiastical and religious affairs; 
yet expediency is the only defence of this 
act of spoliation. Of the expediency, 
nay, necessity of creating a bishopric of 
Manchester no one can doubt, but who 
will venture to affirm the expediency of 
depriving North Wales of a Bishop, or 
deny that it must be an injury to the 
Church establishment there? With re- 
gard, then, to the first of the two difficul- 
ties which 1 have mentioned, I, for one, 
see no objection to an additional Prelate 
sitting in this House. On the contrary, 
I should readily concur in such a measure, 
and rejoice in at once securing to the 
great and wealthy population of the town 
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of Manchester the benefits of an immediate 
episcopal superintendence. But, in order 
to meet the opinions of those who object 
to the introduction of an additional Bigh, 

into this House, a course may be taken 
which I think may obviate all reasonable 
ground of opposition. Your Lordships 


are aware that whenever a reverend indi. 
vidual is first placed upon the Episcopal 


Bench, he becomes, as a matter of course 
the Chaplain of your Lordships’ House, 
and continues to discharge the duties of 
Chaplain until another vacancy occurs on 
the Bench. In the discharge of these du. 
ties reverend Prelates have been engaged 
one, two, and in one living instance, three 
years, accordingly as vacancies on the 
Bench are delayed; and during this pe. 
riod unremitting attendance on your Lond- 
ships’ House during the assembling of 
Parliament is required of the newly-ap- 
pointed Bishop. I beg to suggest that 
when a vacancy occurs on the Episcopal 
Bench, the individual nominated to suc- 
ceed to the vacancy as junior or 27th 
Bishop, should not become either Chaplain 
of your Lordships’ House, or a Peer of 
Parliament until a second vacancy should 
occur. To me it appears that many ec. 
clesiastical advantages would arise from 
such a delay. The individual thus ap. 
pointed would be able immediately to 
proceed to learn the duties of his high 
station, and to acquire a local knowledge 
of his diocese, and would be enabled 
thereby more effectually to fulfil the du- 
ties appertaining to his office when absent 
in attendance upon Parliament. Upon 
the next vacancy occurring the junior 
Bishop would at once succeed to the 
chaplaincy of your Lordships’ House, and 
to his seat upon the Episcopal Beneb. 
One reserve should be made in respect of 
this routine, in the event of a rev. Gen- 
tleman being elected in the first instance 
to either of the sees of London, Durham, 
or Winchester, a contingency which, in- 
asmuch as it has occasionally oceurred, 
(as in the case of the most rev, Prelate,) 
your Lordships will perceive ought to be 
provided for. The next topic I shall ad- 
vert to is the income of the see of Man- 
chester. In so doing let me first inquire, 
why, if it is right to create an episcopal 
see at Manchester, and you are in earnest 
as to the creation of it, why should it be 
delayed until both the diocesans of North 
Wales shall lave been removed? Is 
not conclusive, my Lords, that the spl- 
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ritual interests of Manchester are made 
subservient to the acquirement of the 
tithes of North Wales, and the establish- 
ment of the bishopric is thus indefinitely 

poned ? From information which has 
reached me, I cannot doubt that the reve- 
nues which will eventually be placed at 
the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners will be abundantly sufficient for 
endowing the bishopric of Manchester 
without any abstraction of the revenues of 
the Bishops of Bangor and St. Asaph. If 
a full income is not immediately to be had 
let the most rev. Prelate at the head of 
the Church solicit the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government to supply 
the wants of the see of Manchester by a 
temporary loan out of the funds known as 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, which funds it has 
been proposed to mortgage for another 
important Church object. These funds 
are fully equal to the purpose. The aid 
required would be only temporary, since 
the surplus income of the archbishopric of 
York will amply supply an income for 
Manchester whenever a vacancy shallo c- 
cor in the archiepiscopal see. I have 
stated at the commencement of my ob- 
servations, that due consideration has not 
according to my judgment, been given to 
the interests of the principality, I now 
proceed to substantiate that opinion. The 
Principality, it should not be forgotten, 
contributes very largely to the ecclesiasti- 
cal endowments of England. The estab. 
lishments of Christ Church and of Jesus 
College, Oxford, derive a material income 
from the tithes of North Wales; and the 
dioceses of Lichfield and of Chester also 
receive a considerable income from the 
same source; while the sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor have no revenues which do 
not accrue from the Principality itself. 
With these properties I do not wish to in- 
terfere, But I object to the further ab- 
straction of any portion of our mountain 
tithes for the benefit of wealthy England, 
and their transfer from an individual holder, 
a kind and venerable inhabitant of our 
Principality, to any corporate body; the 
one anxiously alive to the wants of those 
around him, the other necessarily unac- 
quainted with and indifferent to them. 
The Commissioners, in their first report, 
state, that— 


“One advantage which will result from the 
union of these two sees will be, the oppor- 
‘unity afforded of applying a part of impro- 
Priations, which constitute nearly the whole 
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property of the bishoprics, to the augmenta- 
tion of poor and populous vicarages in the 
united dioceses.” 


This recommendation of the Commis- 

sioners, instead of being followed up, has 
since been forgotten and laid aside; for 
it is now proposed that a considerable in- 
come should be taken from the Welsh 
bishoprics, and placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioners, The Order in Coun- 
cil issued under the provisions of the Act 
of the 6th and 7th William 4th, chap. 77, 
directs that the Bishop of the united dio- 
ceses of St. Asaph and Bangor shall pay 
annually into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners the sum of 4,7501.* During the 
last Session of Parliament a coutinuation 
Act (5th and 6th Victoria, chap. 112), 
was passed with the additional object of 
securing certain property to the said sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor. Clause 2 of 
this Act is as follows :-— 
« And be it enacted, that all lands, tithes, 
* As regards revenue it seems doubtful 
whether the Bishop of the united see of St. 
Asaph and Bangor would actually. enjoy the 
income of 5,200/., adjudged to him by the Se- 
cond Report of the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners, in their Second Report, 
recommend that he should pay over to the 
episcopal fund 3,800/. per annum, whereas the 
Order in Council enacting the union of the 
sees requires him to pay to that fund 4,750/. 
The Commissioners, in their First Report, es- 
timated the future net revenue of the see of St. 
Asaph at 5,280/.; the income having fallen 
gradually from 1827 to 1834, and add, “ there 
seems to be no prospect of improvement.” 

They estimate the future net revenue of the 
see of Bangor at 3,814/.; stating that “ the 
tithes have fallen in value in 1833 and 1834 
below the average of the three years ending 
1831 650/., and there is no prospect of in- 
crease.” 


£ 
. 5,280 
- 3,814 


Future net income of St. Asaph 
Future net income of Bangor 


Total future net income of united 
dioceses . “ - 9,094 
Deduct payment to Episcopal Fund 
by Order in Council - 4,750 
Income remaining to Bishop after 
fixed payment . » 4,344 
Income allotted to Bishop by Se- 
cond Report : . ; 
Income actually remaining after 
fixed payment . . . 4,344 


5,200 


Deficiency 856 
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tenements, and other hereditaments, and endow- 
ments whatsoever, held, possessed, or received 
by the right Rev. William Carey, Bishop of 
Saint Asaph, and the right Rev. Christopher 
Bethell, Bishop of Bangor, respectively, as such 
bishops, not being so held, possessed, or re- 
ceived in respect of any benefice with cure of 
souls, shall be, and be deemed to be to all in- 
tents and purposes part and parcel of the 
lands, tithes, tenements, and other heredit- 
aments and endowments of the respective sees 
of Saint Asaph and Bangor, or of the united 
see of Saint Asaph and Bangor, as the case 
may be, and shall continue to be held, pos- 
sessed, and received by the bishops of the 
same sees for the time being; subject never- 
theless to any Order in Council issued under 
the provisions of an Act passed in the seventh 
year of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled 
* An Act for carrying into effect the Reports 
of the Commissioners appointed to consider 
the state of the Established Church in England 
and Wales, with reference to ecclesiastical 
duties and revenues, so far as they relate to 
episcopal dioceses, revenues, and patronage, 
or of any other Act of Parliament.” 


My Lords, I have some difficulty in 
explaining this part of my case. I should 
certainly not have understood the object 
of this Act had I not seen a Bill which 
had been previously introduced into the 
House of Commons last year by Sir James 
Graham and Dr. Nicholl ; the fourth sec- 
tion of which is as follows : 


“ And be it enacted, that from and after 
the commencement of this Act, the dignity and 
office of Archdeacon of Saint Asaph shall uo 
longer be holden by the Bishop of Saint Asaph ; 
and the dignities and offices of Archdeacon of 
Rangor and Archdeacon of Anglesey shall be 
dissevered from the bishopric of Bangor, and 
be no longer holden by the Bishop of Bangor ; 
and the then Bishops of Saint Asaph and 
Bangor respectively, or the Bishops of the 
united see of Saint Asaph and Bangor, and 
their successors Bishops of Saint Asaph and 
Bangor, shall forthwith and from time to time 
collate fit persons to the said archdeaconries 
respectively; provided that all lands, tithes, 
tenements, and other hereditaments and en- 
dowments formerly belonging to such digni- 
ties and offices, but now forming part of the 
respective sees of Saint Asaph and Bangor, 
shall continue to be possessed and enjoyed by 
the Bishops of Saint Asaph and Bangor re- 
spectively, and their successors Bishops of 
Saint Asaph and Bangor” 

This Bill was withdrawn in consequence 
of objections raised against its being in- 
troduced when most of the Welch Mem- 
bers had left London to attend the summer 
assizes. It is remarkable, my Lords, that 
no previous notice of the archdeaconry of 
Anglesea occurs in the reports. It is not 
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named except in the map attached to the 
Third Report. It is not noticed in the 
list as an old or a new archdeaconry, No 
mention is made of it until the introduc. 
tion of the withdrawn Bill of last Session 
which had for one of its objects to sepa- 
rate the office and duties of the archdea. 
conry of Anglesea from the bishopric of 
Bangor, whilst the endowments of the 
archdeaconry were to continue annexed 
to the bishopric, not, as heretofore, in 
order to provide for the bishop of the 
diocese, but to enable the bishop of the 
united sees to contribute 4,7501. per 
annum to the Episcopal Fund. This 
remarkable omission tends to confirm my 
opinion of the want of knowledge of North 
Wales, upon the part of those who had 
the charge of these proceedings, The 
Act 5th and 6th Victoria, chap. 112, be. 
fore referred to, has this remarkable dif. 
ference,—it enacts the continuance of the 
property as therein described to the united 
bishopric, but omits all notice, oy name, 
of the archdeaconries. Why is the men. 
tion omitted? Is the omission accidental 
or intentional? Another feature in this 
case is, that in its result it will practically 
continue one of those evils of church pre- 
ferment which it was a principal object of 
your Lordships to do away with—I mean 
that of commendam. The archdeaconries 
of Anglesea and St. Asaph are both held 
by the bishops in commendam ; the areh- 
deaconry of Anglesea by Act of Parlia- 
ment, that of St. Asaph by deed of com- 
mendam. It is, my Lords, objected to 
me that my proposition goes to repeal 
what is the law of the land. Here, my 
Lords, are two laws of the land, at vari- 
ance with each other; one, the 6th and 
7th William 4th., cap. 77, sec. 18, which 
enacts 

“ That after the passing of this Act, no eccle- 
siastical dignity, office, or benefice shall be 
held in commendam by any bishop, unless he 
shall so hold the same at the time of passing 
thereof ; and that every commendam thereafter 
granted, whether to retain or to receive, and 
whether temporary or perpetual, shall be ab- 
solutely void to all intents and purposes ;” 


The other, the Act of last year, which 
continues property so held as the property 
of the Episcopal Fund. The duties of 
the archdeaconries are separated from the 
bishopric ; the income of the archdeacon- 
ries is to be applied to the Episcopal 
Fund ; the Act despoils the archdeacon- 
ries of their own proper endowments, and 
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jeaves them totally without income ; a pro- 
ceeding directly at variance with the pro- 
mises held out by the Commissioners, in 
their Fourth Report, in which they state,— 

« We desire to make a proper provision for 
the archdeaconries in Wales, which we are of 
opinion ought to be, as well as those of Eng- 
land, efficient and useful offices.” 


Again, while the First Report professes 
an anxiety to give aid to the poorer liv- 
ings in North Wales the sinecure recto- 
ries in North Wales will, it is appre- 
hended, be taken away to the general 
fund, The value of the sinecure recto- 
ries to be suppressed in England and 
Wales is somewhat above 9,000/., of 
which those in St. Asaph alone amount to 
near 4,000/. [Vide Second Report, p. 
99, and note.] Under this head, there- 
fore, the single diocese of St. Asaph will 
contribute to the general fund almost as 
much as England and South Wales toge- 
ther. Your Lordships would naturally 
suppose that arrangements would be made, 
with reference to this sum of money, to 
secure to St. Asaph, a proper share, Far 
otherwise. Payments by the Commis- 


sioners are made according to a scale 
which is regulated by the population of 


the parish to be assisted. As regards 
North Wales (a thinly-peopled but exten- 
sive country, where extent of surface, not 
population alone, must be the criterion, 
if justice is to be done), the result will be 
that the income will be taken away in a 
mass, and returned to the principality, if 
at all, in driblets; but the probability is, 
that no part of this income would again 
find its way into the principality. If 
these sinecures, as they became vacant, 
were applied (as they ought to be) to the 
increase of our poorer Welch livings, a 
most beneficial result must ensue. An- 
other instance of the want of acquaint- 
ance with North Wales occurs in the 
transfer of the rural deanery of Montgo- 
mery from the diocese of Hereford to the 
promised united diocese; and that of 
Marchia, which includes the hundred of 
Oswestry, in Shropshire, from the diocese 
of St. Asaph to that of Chester. This 
change makes the intercommunication 
between the bishop and the clergy of the 
deanery of Montgomery more inconve- 
ment than at present. Montgomery is 
about 50 miles from Hereford ; it is be- 
tween 60 and 70 from St. Asaph ; between 
80 and 90 from Bangor, From St. 
Asaph, the only road to Montgomery 
VOL, LXIX, {Turd 
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lies through Oswestry, in the deanery 
of Marchia, which is taken from St. 
Asaph and added to Chester. From 
Bangor to Montgomery the bishop and 
clergy must equally pass through Oswestry 
or cross the Berwyn mountain range. 
This difficulty was such that Mr. Telford, 
in laying out the Irish road from London, 
vid Shrewsbury to Holyhead, felt himself 
obliged to adopt the circuitous route by 
Llangollen, instead of ascending that 
boundary of the counties of Denbigh and 
Montgomery. Mr. Telford says,— 

“T made three attempts to cross the Berwyn 
Ridge, which separates them (the valleys of 
the Severn and the Dee), but found the lowest 
pass 1,000 feet above Corwen bridge, and that 
the two others were respectively 1,100 and 
1,200 above the same place. It therefore 
became necessary to proceed from the English 
plains, where the river Dee leaves the moun- 
tains at the bottom of the valiey of Llangollen,”’ 
&e., &e.— Telford’s Life, p. 207. 

The deanery of Montgomery has a 
population exclusively English. I do not 
believe a single native family in that 
deanery speaks the Welch language as 
their native language. In the hundred 
of Oswestry, on the other hand, there is 
a considerable Welch population. To sa- 
tisfy your Lordships that this is no idle 
view of the case, I have only to name, 
that a few years since, a chapel was built 
and endowed for the purpose of enabling 
the Welch population of the parish of 
Oswestry to have the benefit of our Church 
service in the Welch language. Thus, the 
English population is transferred to a 
Welch diocese, the Welch population to 
an English diocese. The change may not be 
productive of any very material inconveni- 
ence, but it appears to be a change for the 
sake of change; no practical good is to 
be expected from it. It might, and 
would, have been avoided, if the commis- 
sioners had studied the locality otherwise 
than by a map; and the valley of the 
Severn might have been permitted to con- 
tinue, as it has hitherto been, the natural 
boundary of the dioceses, and the division 
between those of my countrymen who 
speak the English and those who speak 
the Welch language. Another subject of 
great importance is the difficulty which 
the bishop in North Wales must encounter 
in the discharge of his duties. The united 
diocese consists of 3,250 square miles, 
the average dimension of English dioceses 
is not more than 2,196 square miles. 
Thus, where the roads are worse, the 
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means of communication between the 
different parts of the dioeese far more 
difficult than in England, it is proposed 
to make the Welch diocese half as large 
again as the average of English dioceses. 
The bishop of the united diocese will 
have double duties to perform, and half 
the income of the diocese is to be taken 
away. In those districts of the country 
where there are so few persons resident, 
your Lordships are hardly aware of the 
value of the constant residence of right 
rev. prelates. To remove one is to doa 
serious fiscal injury to the principality. 
To satisfy your Lordships of the spiritual 
injury my countrymen will have inflicted 
on them by the removal of one of their 
bishops, I will read to your Lordships the 
sentiments of a right rev. and eloquent 
Prelate (the Bishop of London) at a 
meeting of the clergy and laity, for the 
purpose of raising a fund towards the 
endowment of additional colonial bishops. 
The right rev. Prelate said ;— 


“Tam not about, my lord, to prove to this 
meeting that the episcopal regimen is essential 
to the perfectness of the Church. I hope, I 
believe I am addressing those who have im- 
bibed that trnth with their mother’s milk ; who 
have avouched it in their own persons; who 
are livingin the enjoyment of its realities. 
For episcopal government is a reality; it is 
not a mere phrase ; itis not a mere theoretical 
quality of the Church. The very name indi- 
cates its practical nature. The title of ‘ bishop ’ 
or ‘overseer’ implies an actual oversight of 
the household of Christ, members and minis- 
ters; and when that oversight is no longer 
possible, the Church, in so far as it ceases, to 
be under that oversight, ceases, as your Grace 
has before observed, to be an episcopal chureh, 
at least as to the practical advantages of epis- 

opacy ; except, indeed, that it may still have 
he word preached, and the holy sacraments 
dministered, by those who have been duly 
commissioned for the work. I have elsewhere 
remarked, that an episcopal church without a 
bishop, is neither more nor less than a contra- 
diction in terms; and the Church ceases ef. 
fectively to have a bishop when it is removed 
beyond his possible superintendence or minis- 
trations. This ought not to be the case with 
any portion of Christ's church—with any de- 
partment of his vineyard.” 


I intreat your Lordships to apply these 
beautiful sentiments to the presence 
of bishops in Wales. Another evil to 
the principality will arise from the whole 
patronage of the diocese being vested in 
one individual. Out of 250 livings, up- 
wards of four-fifths will be in the gift of 
the bishop, while the patronage of the 
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Crown, or of individuals, does not amount 
to one-fifth of the whole number, . It wijj 
be impossible for the bishop, taking tthe 
difficulties of language into consideration 
however conscientiously he may labour to 
discharge his duty, to make himself ade. 
quately acquainted with the qualifications 
of his clergy. The dioceses are, like the 
parishes, divided into localities, and to pags 
from one to the other is generally difficult, 
and sometimes impossible. My objections 
to these proceedings are, that they. under 
the protection of an act for church. t¢. 
form, in almost every case make that 
which relates to Wales more inconvenient 
than formerly. The bishopric is to. be 
doubled in size, the correspondence and 
communication necessarily doubled, while 
the means of the bishop are diminished in 
the same proportion that the inconvenience 
is increased, or his assistance likely to be 
required. Thecircumstances under which 
this unconstitutional act of the 6th and 
7th of Will, 4th passed through Parliament 
give me an additional claim to your Lord. 
ships’ attention. It was introduced at a 
period of great political excitement. Al 
though objected to by the venerable pre- 
lates connected with North Wales, lijtle 
attention appears to have been given to it 
in either House of Parliament, The ua- 
favourable feelings towards the Church 
which were attributed to the preyious 
Parliament, and the distant period t 
which the loss of one of the bishops of 
North Wales was apparently deferred, 
equally contributed to induce the laity in 
England and Wales to withhold expres. 
sions of objections to the measure. | 
think I have now satisfied your Lordships 
that [had good grounds for submitting this 
case to your Lordships’ notice, I have 
shown that those best acquainted, with 
the North Wales dioceses, advise against 
their union. That the Church, as a body, 
is almost unanimously opposed toit. That 
it is impossible to believe, that those who 
have decided to promote the union could 
be aware of the extent of the evil which 
it will entail upon the principality. These 
considerations will, I trust, induce your 
Lordships to receive with indulgence @ 
proposition which, however bumble, the 
individual who proposes it may be, affects 
seriously the Church, and the spiritual 
interests and welfare of a large portion of 
her Majesty’s dominions. I trust. your 
Lordships will not disregard the numeroas 
petitions upon your Lordships’ Table pre- 
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sented by other noble Lords, as well as by | venerable bench, to add that I am asking 
m all parts of this kingdom, or | for my countrymen nothing of which they 
the almost unanimous voice of the clergy, | are not in possession, | ask no favour, no 
where they have been enabled to express fresh boon. I merely ask your Lordships 
their opinions —- a unanimity greater to arrest this prospective act in its course, 
I believe, than has ever before been ex- and not by your countenance and support 
pressed by that powerful.and respected to aid in depriving the principality of 
body, which indicates their apprehensions | blessings which have been consecrated 
of the injury the church will sustain by | by time, and of which neither revolu- 
the destruction of an ancient bishopric, | tion, civil war, nor change of dynasty, 
and their sympathy for their brethren in | has hitherto been enabled to despoil us. 
North Wales, who are to be the more im- | I have, my Lords, only further to express 
mediate sufferers by this objectionable and | my grateful thanks for the patient atten- 
unconstitutional act. I feel I should have | tion with which your Lordships have ho- 
ill discharged the duties I owe to my | noured me, and to move that the bill for 
countrymen, had I not submitted their | preventing the Union of the Sees of St. 
case to your Lordships’ House. The re- | Asaph and Bangor be now read a second 
sponsibility of deciding how these peti-| time. 

tions are to be dealt with now devolves; The Duke of Wellington: My Lords, I 
upon your Lordships. Before I conclude, | have listened with the utmost attention 
I hope I may be allowed to address my-| and respect to the speech of my noble 


myself, fro 


- that their duties as such are far more 


self more particularly to the most rev. and 
right rev. Commissioners, under whose 
auspices the Act of the 6th and 7th Will. 
4th, has hitherto been earried out. Indi- 
vidually I have no right to ask any favour 
from them, nor should I, as an individual, 
presume todo so, Honoured, as I have 
been, with the numerous petitions which I 
have laid upon your Lordships’ Table, and 
thereby invested with a representative cha- 
racter; I, in that character, may venture 
to ask of those venerable Prelates whe- 
ther they ought to refuse to consider the 
prayers of the petitioners, I hope they 
will allow me to remind them that they 
have higher duties to discharge than those 
conferred on them as Commissioners by 
this modern act of legislation ;—that they 
ure, my Lords, the Apostolical represent- 
atives of the church in this country;— 


important than any which Parliament can 
confer, I hope they will allow me to urge 
earnestly, but respectfully, with how much 
greater satisfaction they will return from 
this diseussion to their private retirement, 
ifthey shall be induced to reconsider the 
steps taken, and, by listening to the pray- 
ets of the petitioners, prove themselves no 
less the guardians and protectors of the ; 
church in North Wales than the promoters 
ofher welfare in Manchester. Let these 
Venerable men imagine to themselves the | 





Friend, and [ must say, that there never 
was an occasion on which any of your 
Lordships has thought proper to apolo- 
gise for his presumption—as was stated 
by my noble Friend—in addressing the 
House on any subject, in which such an 
apology was so little necessary as on this 
occasion on the part of my noble Friend. 
My Lords, I listened with the utmost in- 
terest to the statement made by my noble 
Friend on the part of those petitioners, 
whose petitions he has, during various 
periods of the Session, including the pre- 
sent evening, presented to your Lordships 
on the part of his fellow-countrymen of 
the principality of Wales, and particularly 
of the inhabitants of the territory, compos_ 
ing the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor. 
My Lords, I respect those persons on ac- 


‘count of their sincere attachment to their 


Church, and their desire to maintain it in 
their country in the state in which it ex- 
isted for a great number of years, I re- 
spect my noble Friend, my Lords, on 
account of the zeal with which he has 
advocated their cause. But, my Lords, I 
beg leave to remind your Lordships that 
you have other duties to perform besides 
those of attending to that call, however 
interesting, on the part of my noble Friend, 
and of the persons whose petitions he has 
presented to your Lordships from his fel- 
Jow-countrymen, inhabitants of the prin- 


gratitude of the people of North Wales for cipality to which he has adverted. My 

having continued to them a blessing which | Lords, it is my duty—a duty which J have 

their country has enjoyed for twelve or undertaken to perform, and which I must 

thirteen centuries, Allow me, my Lords, | perform in this House—to call your Lord- 

i urging these considerations to that | ships attention to the nature of the propo- 
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sition made by my noble Friend, and to 
what it is that you are now called on to 
repeal. I have to call your Lordships 
attention to what that law is, and to all 
the circumstances belonging to it, and [ 
hope my noble Friend will excuse me if I 
should be under the necessity of discuss- 
ing freely the arguments which he has 
brought forward in support of the measure 
which he has submitted to your Lordships. 
My Lords, I beg leave to remind your 
Lordships that the clause of the act which 
my noble Friend has proposed to you to 
. repeal, is part of an Act of Parliament 
passed throvgh this and the other House 
of Parliament, and certainly, as my noble 
Friend has said, with little opposition, at 
the time that it was passed. There cer- 
tainly was no great degree of opposition, 
considering the importance of the question 
to which the Act of Parliament related. 
We certainly, at the time, never heard in 
this House a word of objection to the 
arrangement then proposed. There was, 
indeed, a question raised in the other 
House of Parliament respecting the use 
of the Welsh language, which question I 
see by the reports of the commissioners, 
and by the Orders in Council, has been 
settled in the most satisfactory manner. 
But with respect to the present part of the 
arrangement, until this Session of Parlia- 
ment, I must say I never heard of any op- 
position to it. My Lords, my noble Friend 
has adverted, in the latter part of his 
speech, to the powers confided by this 
Act of Parliament, and which my noble 
Friend has styled as unconstitutional. I 
think I did hear that term applied before, 
and when the measure was before Parlia- 
ment, I think that a similar objection was 
made to it; but, my Lords, considering 
the immensity and importance of the ob- 
jects to be carried into effect under this 
Act of Parliament, I conceive that the 
powers it conferred, though great, were 
_ not too great to be conferred on those on 
whom the task devolved of carrying those 
measures into execution. I beg to re- 
mind your Lordships of what the founda- 
tion of those measures was. There was a 
desire universally felt, in the years 1834 
and 1835, to render the Established 
Church more efficient or more useful, and 
the desire was to make its action more 
extensive, and to increase the attachment 
of the people to it by rendering it more 
useful, by removing anomalies and objec- 
tions which might be made to it by some, 
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and which might check the attachment of 
those who entertained a sincere affection 
and attachment to it. It was desired to 
attain those objects by means of the heads 
of the Church Establishment themselves, 
and that was done by the appointment of 
a commission, consisting of the principal 
dignitaries of the Church, of the Lord 
Chancellor, of the principal officers of the 
Government, and of some of the first 
statesmen then alive, or who had appeared 
in this country for many years. My Lords, 
these commissioners were appointed, made 
a report to the late King, and they pro. 
posed, if the Crown relinquished its pa. 
tronage, the relinquishment of some of 
their own patronage. They proposed the 
eventual curtailment of the revenues of 
many of these dioceses, and they proposed 
a new distribution of the revenues of the 
Church, with the view of the more equal 
distribution of that part appointed to the 
episcopal order. ‘They proposed the es- 
tablishment of two new dioceses in the 
North of England,"in those populous dis. 
tricts in the North of England, to be 
composed of parts taken from other dio- 
ceses; thus carrying into execution the 
object which every person reflecting on 
the subject must have wished to be fully 
carried—that is, of extending the influence 
and power of the Church of England in 
those great populous districts which have 
grown up in this country for the last 
century and a half. These desirable 
objects were to be attained, my Lords, by 
sacrifices there isno doubt ; but my noble 
Friend, in bringing the subject before your 
Lordships, appeared to think that, in order 
to remove any inconvenience which might 
arise from the union of the dioceses, there 
would be nothing more easy than to create 
a Bishop of Manchester, or a Bishop of 
Ripon, and introduce him to the House of 
Lords. He appears to think, that nothing 
would be more easy than such a proceed- 
ing, but I am afraid that he forgot in his 
zeal what experience must have taught 
him,—namely, that the introduction of a 
twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth bishop 
into the House of Lords is not so easy 3s 
he appears to imagine. Public opinion 
must be consulted with reference to suc 
subjects, and my noble Friend ought 
recollect that, however attached he an 
his friends in North Wales may be to the 
Established Church, and however affec- 
tionately attached a vast portion of the 
lati ; be to the 
population of this country may 
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Church, yet it has some enemies in this 
country—that it is looked on with jealousy 
by some, and that it is not all who walk 
the streets in these large towns who would 
approve of the admission of new bishops 
to the House of Lords ; and if my noble 
Friend will read the history of this coun- 
try, he will find that there have been times 
when the presence of bishops in the House 
of Lords was not very agreeable to some. 
It is not, I repeat, so easy to add two 
bishops to the number in the House of 
Lords, and, therefore, when the commis- 
sioners took into consideration the pro- 
priety of appointing bishops to Ripon and 
Manchester, and when such a measure 
was approved of by them, they found it 
necessary to unite dioceses, so as to make 
two seats in the House of Lords, in order 
to make room for the Prelates who should 
be appointed bishops of Manchester and 
Ripon. It was in consequence of this 
necessity that it was proposed to unite 
the Sees of Bristol and Gloucester, and 
the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. I 
have been in this country, my Lords, ever 
since the union of the dioceses of Bristol 
and Gloucester, and 1 must say, that I 
have not yet heard any complaint of any 
evils resulting from that measure. Yet 
those sees were both important, and since 
they have become united, the affairs of the 
Church have been carried on in that united 
diocese with equal satisfaction as else- 
where, The greatest possible advantages 
on the contrary, have resulted from follow- 
ing the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners, and J am satisfied that the same 
advantages would result from carrying 
into execution immediately, if possible, 
the recommendation of the commissioners 
with respect to a bishop for Manchester, 


pe is desirable that it be carried into 


ecution as soon as possible. But my 
noble Friend says, that the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience would arise from this 
union of the sees of St. Asaph and Ban- 
gor. Now, my Lords, I do not mean to 
say, that inconvenience may not result 
from this union, for on that subject my 
noble Friend is better capable of judging 
than I am; but it is not exactly the fact 
lo say, that the bishops of these dioceses 
Were not consulted when the proposition 
was under the consideration of the com- 
missioners, for at that period both the 
Bishop of St. Asaph and the Bishop of 
Bangor were called on to assist the com- 
missioners. They did attend on that 


occasion, and they made a proposition 
with respect to impropriate tithes in the 
dioceses. I beg leave also to say, that 
when this subject was previously discussed 
in the presence of the right rev. Prelates, 
(and there are not two more respectable 
Prelates on the Bench), it was not ob- 
jected to on the ground of any inconve- 
nience resulting from the union, but it 
was objected to in reference to the appro- 
priation of certain impropriate tithes. So 
far as the argument of the inconvenience 
of the union of the sees is concerned, [ 
admit that there may be some inconve- 
nience ; but there is no greater inconve- 
nience now, nor is there likely to be any 
greater hereafter, than when the measure 
was proposed, and when the objections 
were made on a different ground. I do, 
therefore, submit, my Lords, that if the 
measure were admissible at a former 
period, in the 6th and 7th Will. 4tb, it 
is admissible at the present moment. If 
there should be any inconvenience, it 
cannot be of that magnitude which ought 
to induce your Lordships to take the 
first step in a course which would be 
looked on as a symptom of your inten- 
tion to depart from this great measure. 
I feel it my duty, as a Minister of the 
Crown, therefore, to ask your Lordships 
to pause and consider well before you 
adopt such a bill, under these circum- 
stances, as that which has been proposed 
by the noble Earl. I wish, my Lords, 
that the House would declare, on this 
ground, its sense of the motion, and show 
to the country that it is not its intention 
to depart from any portion of the measure 
of which this bill proposes to repeal a 
part ; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
intention of the House of Lords that the 
whole of it shall be carried into execution 
as early as circumstances will permit. 
This is not a measure, my Lords, in 
which the credit only of individuals is 
involved; but it is a measure in which 
the credit of the Church, and the honour 
of Parliament are involved, and therefore 
I entreat your Lordships” not to listen to 
the affecting speech of my noble Friend 
when such great interests as those [ have 
alluded to are at stake. I have already 
stated, that it will be impossible to carry 
into execution a measure to appoint a 
bishop for Manchester. If your Lordships 
pass this bill, I beg to remind your Lord- 
ships that there are other dioceses in 





| Wales that require assistance. There are 
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the dioceses of Llandaff and St. David’s, 
and they will get assistance to the amount 
that will be saved by the arrangements 
that will be carried into effect. My noble 
Friend referred to a measure passed last 
Session, with reference to the archdea- 
conry of Anglesea, but the words of 
the act which he quoted were not in- 
consistent with the words of the 6th anc 
7th of William 4th. My noble Friend 
adverted to carrying to the account 
of the general fund the income arising 
from the revenues of sinecure rectories, 
and he complains of the dioceses being 
thus deprived of some advantages in re- 
spect to the ministration of the duties of 
religion. What, my Lords, duties from 
sinecure rectories. The very word pre- 
cludes the idea of the performance of du- 
ties. No!—the revenues were taken away 
because there was no duty performed, 
and they will be taken into account, with 
respect to the performance of duties, in 
any arrangement that may be made bhere- 
after. I have stated this much, my Lords, 
in consequence of the observation of my 
noble Friend that the duties of the diocese 
would receive injury from that application 
of the revenues. With respect to the 
other points of my noble Friend’s speech, 
having reference to matters of detail, | 
can only say that I was not a member of 
the commission, and that it is not in my 
power, therefore, to enter into a lengthen- 
ed statement with respect to those details 
—but this I must say, that there can have 
been no object in the measure (a portion 
of which this bill proposes to repeal) but 
to make all the arrangements in the man- 
ner most convenient to the country gene- 
rally. ‘There would have been no desire 
to injure the dioceses of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, or any other district in the king- 
dom; but the object was to make a better 
distribution of the revenues of the Church, 
and to satisfy the public ofa sincere desire 
to effect such a reformation as would be a 
real one, and such as would give satisfac- 
tion not only to those who were attached 
to the Church, as my noble Friend and 
myself, but also to others who looked on 
it with indifference. Now I have shown 
to your Lordships, as far as I am able, 
the object of the measure. I have shown 
the advantages that have arisen from its 
being carried into effect so far as it has 
gone, and I have endeavoured to show 
your Lordships the advantages that would 
result from carrying it completely into exe- 
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cution, I have shown how important j 
is that the public should not entertaiy 
the notion that it is the intention of the 
House of Lords to give way on any part 
of this subject, and I entreat your Lord. 
ships not to consent to the bill proposed 
by my noble Friend. With regard to the 
act for the union of the diocese of Sodor 
and Man with Carlisle, and their separa- 
tion afterwards, which was brought for. 
ward by my noble Friend asa precedent, 
I was in the House when the bill which 
has been alluded to as a precedent passed, 
and I recollect that both my noble Friend, 
who moved the bill, and the most rey, 
Prelate who sits on the bench above me, 
and the noble Viscount who used to sit in 
this place (Viscount Melbourne), and 
whose absence in consequence of illness 
no man more regrets than I, all three re- 
monstrated against it, and objected to its 
being used at a future period as a prece- 
dent. That bill, my Lords, cannot be 
considered as a precedent for this bill, 
that union of Sodor and Man with Car- 
lisle was connected with nothing else, and 
I recollected that my noble [’riend who 
moved the measure stated that inconve- 
nience would arise fior the necessity of 
the Bishop being required to reside in the 
Isle of Man, whilst his other duties would 
require his attendance at Carlisle and his 
attendance also in the House of Lords 
occasionally. That bill, therefore, had no 
more resemblance to this measure than 
any bill which my noble Friend could 
mention, and, under all the circumstances 
which I have stated to your Lordships, I 
feel it my duty to move that the bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 
The Earl of Powis: I beg to state in 
explanation that I am equally with the 
noble Duke opposed to the continuance 
of the sinecure rectories according to their 
present system. My objection was not to 
the suppression of these rectories, but to 
their income being abstracted from the 
poverty of Wales and applied to the en- 
dowment of livings of wealthy England. 
The Bishop of Bangor owed it to the 
Church, and to the people of his diocese, 
to press himself, however unwillingly on 
his part, upon the notice of their Lord. 
ships. First, as to what had fallen from 
the noble Duke, who had said that he and 
his right rev. Brother of St. Asaph had 
attended a meeting of the commissiovers, 
and proposed that the surplus of the im- 
propriated tithes should be applied to 
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the improvement of the poorer benefices. 
When he and his right rev. Brother at- 
tended the commission, and when they 
were asked whether the united dioceses of 
Bangor and St. Asaph could be adminis- 
tered by a single prelate, they felt that 
they could not say it was impossible to be 
done when they considered the extensive 
districts over which other bishops presided. 
This, however, was the only question 
which was put to them. They were not 
asked anything as to the feelings of the 
people upon the subject. It was said that 
he was present when the question was de- 
bated in that House ; but neither he nor 
his right rev. Brother of St. Asaph was 
present on that occasion. The debate 
came on at a late period of the Session, 
and as they felt it would be in vain to 
attempt any opposition they had not re- 
mained in town. He would say, on behalf 
of the supporters of the present bill, that 
it was not their wish to disturb the great 
measure which had beeu carried, nor was 
it their wish in any way to interfere with 
that measure; but he was at the same 
time desirous of calling attention to some 
of its provisions, and of expressing a wish 
that their Lordships would yield their 
assent to the bill now before them. The 
removal, by the union of Bangor and St. 
Asaph, of an ancient see which had existed 
for 1,300 years, was a matter of some con- 
sideration, and it must be admitted that 
the extinction of a bishopric so ancient 
was in itself a great evil—an evil which 
should by all means be avoided unless 
some case of absolute necessity were made 
out. Now those who advocated the pre- 
sent bill contended that no such necessity 
had been established. Not ane of those 
who wished for the present measure was 
not desirous of seeing a bishopric esta- 
blished in Manchester. Indeed, they la- 
mented that such was not already the case. 
They also rejoiced to see that a bishopric 
had been established in Ripon, not only 
because of the establishment itself, but 
because of the excellent person who had 
been appointed to preside over the diocese 
with such credit to himself and such ad- 
vantage to the people ; but they did not 
see that to effect these changes it was 
hecessary that an ancient bishopric should 
be destroyed by the union of St. Asaph 
and Bangor. When the commission first 
teported in 1835, their object appeared to 
> to procure a seat in that House fora 

of Manchester; but even if this 

could not be effected, it surely would be 
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more desirable that there should be a 
bishop without a seat in that House than 
that an ancient diocese should be anni- 
hilated. The noble Duke observed, that 
many persons would object to increase the 
number of episcopal seats in that House. 
He was aware that many persons enter- 
tained such objections. Perhaps some of 
their Lordships might entertain such ob- 
jections, and similar objections might be 
entertained in the other House of Parlia- 
ment; but those who entertained such 
objections to the bench of bishops on prin- 
ciple would not be likely to oppose an 
individual addition. He must say that he 
thought the inhabitants of the diocese had 
great reason to complain of the conduct of 
the commissioners, who had in fact with- 
drawn the proposition made in the first 
instance, and devoted the revenues of the 
diocese to purposes very different from 
those to which it was expected ‘they would 
have been applied. He trusted that in 
making this observation it would not be 
supposed he was speaking disrespectfully 
of the commissioners ; he spoke of them 
as a body, he did not call in question the 
motives or the principles by which they had 
been actuated. Suppose it had been neces- 
sary that these revenues, the application of 
which had been solemnly guaranteed, as 
far as the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners went, should be appropriated to 
other purposes—suppose it had been con- 
sidered ever so advisable that such au alter- 
ation should take place, he thought that a 
better, and a more conciliatory course 
might have been adopted than had been 
pursued with reference to such a change. 
It might naturally have been supposed that 
the commissioners would have afforded 
some explanation, which might have satis- 
fied those whose expectations had been 
disappointed that the change had not been 
made without just and sufficient reasons. 
He thought the commissioners could not 
have recommended a course different from 
that which they had previously urged 
without some reason for their conduct ; 
and they ought to have been stated. He 
had endeavoured to obtain some explana- 
tion from the commissioners, in order to 
give satisfaction to the people of the dio- 
cese, who were greatly dissatisfied when 
they found that the revenues which had 
been pledged to the support of the poorer 
vicarages had been applied to different 
purposes, but he had been unstccessful. 
In 1836, when the commissioners recom- 
mended the union of the sees, he wrote 
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to the secretary to the commissioners 
stating, that the proposed appropriation 
of the tithes had excited a great sen- 
sation in the diocese, and that the con- 
templated union of the sees was re- 
garded with strong dissatisfaction by the 
clergy, the gentry, and the people, and 
he requested to be informed on what 
grounds the proposed alteration was re- 
commended. The secretary replied, that 
his letter had been received, and that it 
would be laid before the commissioners, 
but he had been disappointed at receiving 
no communication from the commissioners 
with reference to the grounds on which 
the change was proposed. On the 21st 
of March, 1837, he presented petitions 
from his diocese, praying that their Lord- 
ships would adopt such measures as might 
prevent the application of the surplus 
tithes to any other purposes than the aug- 
mentation of the poorer benefices; and in 
1839 he presented several similar petitions 
from different parts of the diocese. In 


1840, when the measure known as the 
Cathedral Bill was brought into the House 
of Commons, a noble Earl and several 
Gentlemen connected with the principality 
waited upon the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), who then conducted the business 


of the Government in the other House, 
and called his attention to the general 
state of the Welch dioceses, requesting his 
Lordship’s careful attention to those por- 
tions of that bill which referred to those 
dioceses ; and the noble Lord then pro- 
posed to strike out of the bill the clauses 
relating to those dioceses, stating that a 
measure relating to them might be the 
subject of future consideration. A bill was 
afterwards introduced by a right hon. Ba- 
ronet, a Member of the present Goverp- 
ment, with reference to the Welch dio- 
ceses, which included nearly all the clauses 
which had been struck out of the former 
bill by the noble Lord. This bill was in- 
troduced at a very late period of the Ses- 
sion, and at a time when he (the Bishop 
of Bangor) and many Gentlemen connected 
with Wales were absent from London. He 
was at the time in Wales, and he immedi- 
ately wrote to the right hon. Baronet to 
inquire whether it were his intention to 
proceed with the bill? and the right hon. 
Baronet replied that it was his intention 
to press the measure. The bill was, how- 
ever, at a subsequent period of the Session 
withdrawn ; but the right hon. Baronet 
intimated his intention to introduce a si- 
milar measure during the next Session of 
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Parliament. The subject then began to 
excite increased attention and apprehension 
in the principality, where, among some 
classes, great ignorance had prevailed with 
respect to the proceedings which had preyi. 
ously taken place, and the effect of the 
proposed alterations. The clergy, after 
full consideration, were convinced that 
the course they ought to adopt was to 
apply to Parliament to repeal the act 6 
and 7 Will. 4th, c. 77, so far as related 
to the union of the two sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, and for the rescinding of the 
orders in council which had been issued to 
give effect to the provisions of that act. 
The measure now under their Lordships 
consideration would not have been pro- 
posed if it had not met with strong and 
general support throughout the country. 
The number of petitions which had been 
presented to their Lordships afforded clear 
evidence of the strong feeling which was 
entertained on the subject by the general 
body of the clergy of the kingdom, and 
especially by those whose interests were so 
deeply affected by the measure which had 
formerly received their Lordships’ sanc- 
tion. All for which they asked was the 
preservation of their own ancient dioceses. 
The clergy in every part of the kingdom 
evinced the strongest sympathy on their 
behalf ; and from the petitions which had 
been presented in support of their views 
from so many ecclesiastical corporations, 
from the two universities, and from a 
great body of the clergy, they had been 
led with some hope of success to make this 
appeal to their Lordships. A right rev. 
Prelate had expressed his surprise, that if 
so strong a feeling existed against the union 
of the sees, the opposition had not been 
pressed at an earlier period. But, consi- 
dering the state of feeling which existed in 
the country at the time when the bill pro- 
viding for the union of the dioceses was 
introduced, and considering also that about 
the same period a considerable reduction 
was effected in the number of bishops, it 
was not deemed advisable at that time to 
oppose the measure. As he had before 
stated, however, the feeling of the clergy 
and of the people was strongly opposed to 
the act, and they earnestly entreated their 
Lordships to assent to its repeal. The 
spiritual interests of the two dioceses would 
suffer most seriously if the two sees, were 
united ; he therefore implored their Lord- 
ships not to turn a deaf ear to the prayers 
of the whole principality, to the petitions 
of the two Universities, and of so many of 
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the clergy and respectable laity in differ- 
ent parts of the country, by rejecting this 
bill. 

The Earl of Ripon did not think this at 
all analogous to the case of Sodor and Man. 
If that see had been united to Carlisle as 
had been proposed, the result would have 
been, that the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
would, under an act of the local Legisla- 
ture, with which Parliament had no power 
to interfere, forfeit a great portion of his 
income. At all events, he had taken no 
step in the matter till he knew that the 
different members of the commission were 
not indisposed to sanction the alteration he 
proposed. He felt quite incompetent to 
enter into the merits of this particular 
case. He was content to rest the vote he 
should give on that most able and remark- 
able speech which had been addressed to 
their Lordships by his noble Friend, the 
noble Duke. Although he might be ac- 
cused of inconsistency, all he could say 
was, that the course he took in the course 
of Sodor and Man, and that he intended 
to take upon the present occasion, were 
dictated by the most solemn conviction of 
what was best for the interests of the 
Church. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury felt bound 
to acknowledge the courtesy and temper 
which had marked alike the speeches of the 
right rev. Prelate and of the noble Earl 
who was the mover of this bill. He also 
felt the highest respect for all the authori- 
ties which had been quoted by the noble 
Earl, To these authorities he would not 
refer further than to observe, that there 
was no ground whatever for representing 
the convocation as condemning not this 
measure in particular, but the acts of the 
commission generally. He had been a 
member ef the Ecclesiastical Commission 
since its first institution ; and if there was 
any merit in having been one of the origi- 
nal advisers of its appointment he could 
claim that merit also. Placed in this posi- 
tio with regard to the commission, he 
hoped to be able to show to their Lordships 
that with reference to that branch of their 
duties which was now under the considera- 
tion of the House they could not have done 
otherwise than they did; and that, al- 
though, as in all earthly affairs, there must 
doubtless have been an admixture of evil 
with the good they had effected, still they 
had, under all the circumstances, done the 
best they could. By the terms of the com- 
mission, they were to inquire into the state 





of the dioceses of England and Wales, with 
reference especially to the amount of their 
revenues, the more equal distribution of 
the episcopal duties, and the practice of 
holding commendams with the cure of 
souls. It appeared to the commissioners, 
that in the archdiocese of York there were 
831 benefices, and a _ population of 
1,400,000; that in the diocese of Chester, 
there were 544 benefices, and a population 
of 1,900,000. That dioceses with such a 
population (to say nothing of their vast 
extent) ought not to remain as they were, 
could not admit of a doubt. The commis- 
sioners, therefore, proposed to form the 
two new dioceses of Ripon and Manchester; 
he believed they were all agreed as to the 
good results that had followed from the es- 
tablishment of the former bishopric, and 
also as to the eminent services of the right 
rev. Prelate who had the charge of the 
diocese ; and, with regard to the latter, he 
must say, that looking at the population of 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, and 
bearing in mind events that had recently 
occurred, the commissioners would have 
been wanting in their duty had they not 
recommended the erection of an episcopal 
see in that great town. Even now the 
population of the diocese of Ripon was 
739,000 souls, while that of the proposed 
diocese of Manchester was upwards of 
1,300,000. But the population of the 
existing diocese of St. Asaph was but 
197,000, and that of Bangor was but 
158,300. The number of benefices in St. 
Asaph was 131, and of those in Bangor 
124. So that if the two sees were united, 
the number of benefices would be about 
255, and the population would be a little 
above 350,000, being less than that of 
sixteen other dioceses, about equal to five, 
and more than that of four. Looking at 
these facts, looking also at the contiguity 
of the two dioceses, and the impossibility 
of effecting an union of either with any 
other diocese, he really did.not see how 
the commissioners, with due regard to their 
instructions, could have acted otherwise 
than they did. His right hon. Friend 
had complained of the mode in which the 
commissioners proposed to dispose of the 
surplus revenue of the two dioceses. All he 
could say was, that if they took with one 
hand, they were prepared to give with the 
other. The surplus was to be paid into the 
episcopal fund. The commissioners had 
found the means of providing sufficient in- 
comes for all the bishops, without the ad- 
dition of any preferment in commendam. 
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This he looked upon as a liberal proceeding 
towards the subordinate clergy, whose fair 
expectations of promotion had been so 
much abridged by the suspension of canon- 
ries and other dignities. Preferments to 
the amount of 39,000/. a-year were then 
laid open to the clergy at large, and the 
bishops were enabled to devote their whole 
time to the duties of their respective dio- 
ceses, instead of residing, as before, during 
a part of the year, at cathedrals in dioceses 
not their own. This salutary arrangement 
was effected by a redistribution of the epis- 
copal revenues at the expense of the richer 
sees. And it is surely but reasonable, that 
the united sees of St. Asaph aud Bangor 
should contribute to this object in its due 
proportion. His right rev. Friend had dwelt 
much on what he supposed to be the 
temper of the commissioners; a temper 
which he seemed to think had been com- 
municated to the House. But he must say, 
that although the second commission in- 
cluded some names that were not in the 
first, the proceedings of both commissions 
were carried on in the same spirit of regard 
to the interests of the Church, and he was 
happy to bear testimony to the fairness 
that had actuated the commissioners on all 
occasions. ‘These commissioners were par- 
ties to the arrangement with respect to the 
union of the two sees, with the tacit ac- 
quiescence, not only of the Welch, but 
also of the English clergy. No memo- 
rials were presented at the time, against 
the proposed union, and he was entitled 
to ask what injury had been done to Wales 
since the passing of the bill, or what al- 
teration had taken place in the Church 
which should require this change in an 
act, which had been passed, without a di- 
vision, by both Houses of Parliament ? He 
believed that Wales would suffer no mate- 
rial damage from the consolidation of the 
two bishoprics, he did not think that the 
extent of country, or the population, or 
the number of benefices, would be such as 
to exceed the powers of one man to at- 
tend to. There were in the kingdom 
three bishoprics with a greater extent of 
country and population, and with twice 
the number of benefices. The nature of 
the country was objected, and he made 
no doubt but that there were places very 
difficult of aecess; but was that not the 
case also in other dioceses? If it were the 
duty of the diocesan to make parochial vi- 
sitations, which was not possible in the 
present state of our episcopacy, he appre- 
hended that in parts of Kent and Sussex, 
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the bishop would find great difficulty jp 
making his way to some parishes. If he 
thought that any evil would result which 
would not be greatly counterbalanced by 
good to the principality or to the Church 
at large, no consideration whatever should 
prevent him from retracting the opinion 
which he had before given. But when 
he looked at the population of the united 
dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor, and the 
population of Manchester and its neigh. 
bourhood, he could not think that the two 
were to be set in comparison. They must 
consider the general interests of the Church, 
and whilst they did the best they could 
for every part of it, they must not over- 
look the whole. If what had been done 
five years ago, for the purpose of settling 
the Church, was to be undone without any 
alteration having taken place in the cir 
cumstances, there might be other altera- 
tions proposed with respect to the Church, 
which would be really injurious. He saw 
no necessity for undoing what had been 
done by the deliberate wisdom of Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the appointment 
of any additional bishop much considera- 
tion was requisite, and the act did not 
provide for this, but only for the consoli- 
dation of the Welch bishoprics. With 
great deference to the judgments of others, 
he must adhere to his original opinions. 
The Bishop of Salisbury would be 
leave to remind their Lordships that this 
was no mere question of Welch bishopries ; 
it was a measure deeply important to the 
whole Church, and which interested the 
feelings of the laity of that district in an 
almost unprecedented degree. He should 
proceed to state to their Lordships the 
grounds on which he should vote in favour 
of the bill which had been introduced into 
their Lordships’ House. The consolidation 
of two such ancient bishoprics was a mea- 
sure which could not but hurt the feelings 
of all the inhabitants of the district—of a 
sensitive people still possessed in a consi- 
derable degree of a national feeling on this 
subject. ‘This was a measure which it 
must be allewed weakened the Church in 
a part where least of all it could bear it, 
and ina part where it behoved them to 
consider how it was possible to add new 
strength. This measure was further ob- 
jectionable with respect to that part of the 
country, in consequence of the peculiar 
nature of the property on which the re 
venues of these bishoprics depended, inas- 
much as it would abstract from that part 
of the country a species of property whieh, 
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if possible, ought to be of local expenditure. 
On these grounds he was sure that there 
was not one of their Lordships but would 
feel that, except under the pressure of ne- 
cessity, these two ancient bisboprics ought 
not to be consolidated by the act which it 
was proposed to repeal. Their Lordships 
who had addressed the House, and the 
noble Duke, had stated, that there was a 
case of urgent necessity to build up the 
Church in that most populous district of 
our island, where in late years, accumu- 
lated millions (he might say) had grown 
up in a manner never before heard of. 
There was a necessity to provide, if pose 
sible, means by which the Church might 
be built up as the population grew, and 
that it might have its full developement 
and its complete organisation in those dis- 
tricts where its influence was most needed 
to contend with the mass of irreligion and 
vice which unhappily, circumstances had 
caused so much to abound. He entered so 
much into this subject, and felt so much 
the necessity that there existed for the es- 
tablishment of a bishopric at Manchester, 
that if he believed in order to accomplish 
this the consolidation of these two dioceses 
was an indispensable measure he should 
feel placed in great doubt as to the vote he 
should give. It was because he believed 
that it was capable of being shown that no 
such necessity really existed, and that a 
more suitable and better arrangement could 
be adopted as to both these points, which 
had been urged as the ground of that ne- 
cessity, that he should feel himself free to 
give his vote in the manner in which he 
had expressed his intention to give it. The 
case then was, in what manner was a 
bishopric to be provided for Manchester ? 
The first point was, how the funds were 
to be provided. Both the noble Duke and 
the most rev. Prelate had stated that in 
order to obtain that object it was necessary 
to consolidate these two Welch bishoprics. 
The manner in which he should be dis- 
posed to look at this necessity would be as 
follows. There already existed a collegiate 
church in the town of Manchester. The 
proposal which the commissioners had made, 
and which was through this act to be car- 
tied into execution, was to raise that col- 
legiate church into an episcopal see. This 
was analogous to what had taken place in 
the early part of the Reformation, when 
new sees had been founded at Oxford, 
Chester, Peterborough, Bristol, and other 

These sees had been endowed with 
the revenues of the monastic establishments 





which they supplanted, and this, he con- 
ceived was the natural course to adopt in 
the first instance on this occasion. They 
proposed to raise a collegiate church to the 
station and dignity of an episcopal seé. 
Where ought they to look for the funds 
to carry that object into effect ? He hardly 
doubted that there was one amongst their 
Lordships who would not readily assent 
that the first funds to be taken for this 
object, and to which they ought to look, 
were the funds of the collegiate church. 
The sum of money wanted for the endow- 
ment of the Bishopric of Manchester was 
4,5001, a-year. The sum which it was 
proposed to charge on the united sees of 
Wales was 4,700/. a-year; and as the 
Bishopric of Manchester could not be 
created till the consolidation of the two 
Welch bishoprics, the requirement and the 
charge both commenced at the same mo- 
ment. They might say, therefore, that 
the payment was only necessary on one 
side in order to meet the necessity on the 
other; therefore, if the funds for esta- 
blishing the Manchester bishopric could 
be got elsewhere, the consolidation of 
the Welch bishoprics was not necessary. 
He held in his hand a return of the ec- 
clesiastical commissioners of the reve- 
nues of the Collegiate Church of Man- 
chester from 1828 to 1834; and he 
really thought their Lordships would be 
surprised, for he had been so himself, when 
he stated, that if this whole sum of 4,500/. 
a-year, which was required for the esta- 
blishment of a Bishopric of Manchester 
were taken out of the revenues of the colle- 
giate church in the same place, there 
would still be left for the support of the 
chapter, of the dean and canons of that 
cathedral where it would be, then, more 
than was sufficient to support the dean and 
canons of the cathedrals of Ripon, of 
Chester, of York, or Salisbury. The re- 
turn stated, that the average income of the 
wardenship of Manchester was 2,502/. 13s. 
Gd. a-year, and that the average of the 
recepts of each of the fellows was 1,251/. 
5s. 9d, a-year. Therefore, if they were to 
take from the warden, who would then be 
called the Dean of Manchester, 1,500/. a 
year, and from each of the fellows, who 
would then be called canons, 750/. a-year, 
they would have precisely the sum of 
4,5001 which they wanted. The provision 
for the dean and chapter would then be 
1,000/. a-year for the dean, and 500/, a 
year exch for the canons, which was the 
provision fixed for the dean and canons of 
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other cathedral churches, But if, again, it 
was said, that this Church being so wealthy, 
it was not fair to reduce the income of the 
dean to 1,000/. a-year, and that of the 
canons to 500/. a-year each, if they took 
from the dean 1,000/. a-year, and from the 
canons 500/. a-year each, they would then 
have a fund of 3,000/. a-year for the bi- 
shopric, and the dean and chapter could 
then be more amply endowed than the 
deans and chapters of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
of Canterbury, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
or of Lincoln. If this were done even, he 
believed there would be a ready response to 
make up the deficiency from that wealthy 
district, and not from that alone. But if 
that were not thought right, he held in his 
hand a paper which would give an answer 
as to this deficiency also. This was a 
return of the ecclesiastical commissioners 
of the revenues of all the more wealthy 
sees, and of the sums at present received, 
and to be hereafter received by all the less 
endowed districts. Deducting the surplus 
revenue of the richer sees, and deducting 
also the surplus over and above the income 
to be appropriated to making up the defi- 
ciency of the less wealthy sees to the 
amount of income to be allowed, the ulti- 
mate annual surplus would be 6,821/. a 
year from these sources ; so that even when 
4,700/. was not to be received from the 
union of the diocesses of St. Asaph and 
Bangor there would still be an ample fund. 
With these observations he thought he 
might leave altogether the subject of funds. 
He must, however, add one word on the 
subject of the funds arising from these 
united dioceses consisting of tithes. It was 
much to be lamented that the bishoprics of 
North Wales were so largely endowed with 
this species of property, and no man felt 
more strongly than himself the great evil of 
the extensive appropriation which had been 
permitted to take place, and the transfer of 
tithes from ecclesiastical to lay persons; 
but he presumed that it would be admitted 
by all those who were acquainted with the 
subject, that the support of a bishop in 
a diocese by tithes was one of the first 
and earliest applications of that source of 
income. Upon that point all writers, in- 
cluding Sir H. Spellman and Bishop Ken- 
nett, concurred ; and, therefore, however 
much it was to be lamented that the sees 
of North Wales were so largely endowed 
with tithes, there was in this nothing con- 
trary to the principle upon which the 
Church was founded. But when it was 
proposed to transfer those tithes to the 
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bishop of another and a new-created dig, 
cese, then the public had a right to sy 
that this was a misappropriation which ex. 
cited the feelings of the public in those 
parts of the principality which were to be 
and would be, affected by it. And here 
he must take the liberty of saying, that the 
most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury) had fallen into a mistake when 
he stated, that the ecclesiastical commis. 
sioners had power to apply these tithes in 
the improvement of the small vicarages in 
North Wales. Unless he were greatly 
mistaken, he believed that they had no 
choice or power in the matter. The char 

on the bishopric of St. Asaph were al- 
ready settled by act of Parliament, and 
they had no power to alter that dispo. 
sition. There remained only one other 
point to which allusion had been made, 
and against entering on which the most 
rev. Prelate had rather warned their 
Lordships ; but it was a point upon which, 
having been introduced to their Lordships’ 
notice by the noble Earl, who had moved 
the second reading of the bill now under 
consideration, and being of such importance 
to the Church, that he must claim to be 
permitted to offer upon it a very few re- 
marks. The point te which he adverted was 
that which the noble Earl had mentioned 
with reference to the seat in their Lordships’ 
House of the new bishop when the see was 
created. He thought the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington), when he spoke that 
evening, did not quite understand what the 
noble Earl had stated on that subject ; but 
still it was a proposition not unworthy the 
consideration of the House. He was not 
unaware that the question of a seat in that 
House must have presented itself to the 
consideration of those who regarded this 
measure as one of great importance. Look- 
ing at the judgment of those to whom the 
matter was referred, he owned that great 
weight was to be attached to their decision. 
It would not be difficult to show that it 
would be unreasonable to object to the in- 
crease of the spiritual peers of that House 
by a comparison of the number of lay peers 
introduced. It was undisputed that since 
the reformation the lay peerage had been 
in modern times increased four-fold, not s0 
the spiritual peers, who remained unaltered 
in number, notwithstanding the vast in- 
crease of population. Looking at all the 
circumstances of the nation and of the 
Church, he confessed he should not be 
disposed to contend for an additional seat in 
that House for a Bishop as a necessaty 
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condition for the creation of a new diocese. 
He was not indifferent to the advantages 
which he believed accrued to the Church 
and the nation from the respect shown to 
religion in admitting into their Lordships’ 
House men who held the high calling to 
which he had the honour to belong. It 
constituted one of those links between the 
Church and State of the country which all 
the friends of both must be anxious to see 
undisturbed. It secured the presence in 
this House of persons who might be sup- 

to be best acquainted with those 
matters relating to ecclesiastical polity 
which were so frequently the subject of 
discussion by their Lordships ; whilst at the 
same time it gave an opportunity of rais- 
ing members of that Church to a distin- 
guished and exalted position in the eyes of 
the country, to which they could not have 
aright by any other means to aspire. But 
whilst he felt the temporal station and ho- 
nour which their seats in their Lordships’ 
House entitled them to, he felt that these 
honours should be a help, and not an in- 
cumbrance to the Church. If the difficulty 
in the way of according a seat in this 
House were always to be an obstacle in 
the way of constituting a new Bishopric 
where it was required ; if there were to 
be no more Bishops to attend to the spiri- 
tual welfare of the country, because it was 
considered inconvenient to increase the 
number of spiritual peers in their Lord- 
ships’ House, then he would submit that 
the temporal honours should give way to 
the spiritual duties of the Church, and 
that they should constitute a Bishopric 
where it was needed, even though it was 
not connected with a seat in their Lord- 
ships’ House. To act otherwise—to re- 
strict the spiritual efficiency of the Church 
by the measure of its temporal honours, 
would be a subserviency to precedent, a 
chaining of the living to the dead, a tem- 
porising with the important responsibili- 
ties and high functions of the Church, 
which he, for one, could never approve of. 
Except for these two reasons to which he 
had referred, he had not heard any others 
tending in any degree to establish the ne- 
cessity for the consolidation of these two 
sees; and he would, therefore, only say in 
conclusion, that, to obviate any objections 
which seemed to prevail, he fully concurred 
in all that had been stated by the most rev: 
Prelate, that it was not intended by the 
measure in any degree to shake the general 
framework of the settlement come to under 
the labours of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
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sioners. From their measures he consi- 
derably differed in some respects, and he 
hoped that the resolutions of that body 
were not of so stringent an authority, as 
not to be cabable of being revised. On all 
these grounds he would support the second 
reading of the bill. 

The Bishop of London had derived great 
satisfaction from having heard the present 
debate, conducted with so much equani- 
mity, so much calmness, and so much 
courtesy on the part of all who had ad- 
dressed their Lordships this evening. It 
seemed to be admitted on all hands, that 
to establish a bishopric at Manchester was 
a step calculated to prove of much ad- 
vantage to the Church. The effect of the 
Lill introduced by the noble Earl, and re- 
commended by him with so much candour 
and calmness as to disarm the opposition 
to it of all hostility—the result of this bill, 
if passed into a law, would be to put an 
end to the bishopric of Manchester ; because 
the act for the erection of the bishopric of 
Manchester stated that, upon the union of 
the two sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, and 
not before, the bishopric of Manchester 
should be erected. Therefore, if by passing 
this bill Parliament declared that the 
bishoprics of St. Asaph and Bangor should 
not be united, it declared also that the 
proposed bishopric of Manchester should 
not be erected. It was true, it might 
yet be a point for inquiry, whether it might 
not be possible to erect a bishopric for 
Manchester by other means than those now 
provided for it; but, considering all that 
had taken place since the recommendation 
of the commissioners on this subject was 
first made—considering that it was only 
within the last two years that any strong 
expression of dissatisfaction had reached 
the Legislature on the subject, whilst five 
years had elapsed since the proposal was 
passed into a law—considering also that it 
was admitted by his right rev. Friend who 
had just addressed their Lordships, that 
the chief ground of objection to the mea- 
sure arose out of the abstraction of a large 
portion of the tithes belonging to the 
bishoprics from the principality — con- 
sidering all these circumstances, he thought 
he might be excused if he abstained 
from consenting to a bill, which would 
put an immediate extinguisher upon all 
that had been proposed and agreed to in 
this matter. His right rev. Friend, in 
whose general remarks he entirely concur- 
red, had pointed out some other sources 
whence the bishopric of Manchester might 
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be endowed. He agreed in the soundness 
of the right rev. Prelate’s deductions from 
the calculations which he had made ; in- 
deed he (the Bishop of London) had him- 
self thought of some such plan before. But 
the real fact was, that there would be no 
difficulty in providing funds for the endow- 
ment of the bishopricof Manchester ; the real 
difficulty in the matter was in creating a bi- 
shopric the holder of which should not be 
entitled to a seat in their Lordships’ House. 
It should be borne in mind that the princi- 
ple of the scheme now proposed in respect 
to these bishoprics was one which had 
already been adopted in respect to other 
bishoprics, with success and general ap- 
proval. The commission had recommended 
that the bishoprics of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol should be united ; and they were united 
by general consent. ‘The commission also 
recommended the founding of the bishop- 
ric of Ripon, and that recommendation had 
been carried into effect, to the general 
satisfaction of all persons. The founding 
of the bishopric of Manchester had been as 
unanimously recommended by the commis- 
sioners ; and the question then was as to 
how that bishopric could be constituted. 
They might have recommended the creation 
of a suffragan bishop, or of a bishop having 
no seat in their Lordships’ House. Heagreed 
entirely in the propriety of not increasing 
considerably the number of bishops in this 
House. He thought that the right rev. 
Prelates occupying the Benches on which 
he sat were already sufficient in number to 
constitute an adequate representation of 
the Church in that House; he thought, 
that by their general conduct they had 
always deserved and commanded the re- 
spect of their Lordships, and he should be 
sorry to see the time when the leaders of 
any powerful party in the State should look 
with anxiety to commanding a great num- 
ber of votes on the ecclesiastical Bench. 
With respect to the labours of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, he thought that 
when the variety and difficulty of the 
questions brought before them were consi- 
dered, they might well be excused if their 
judgment had not in all particulars proved 
infallible. It should be borne in mind, 
that this commission was first instituted 
several years ago, at a time when a feeling 
of political hostility to the Church existed 
to a considerable extent in the country ; 
at a time too when the Church had not 
begun its own reform, a reform which it 
had since undertaken, and which he thought 
would do more to strengthen its position 
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than any act since the Reformation. The 
novelty and difficulty of the inquiry brought 
before them should be considered and 
above all it should be borne in mind, that 
it was of paramount importance, that in all 
matters the commissioners should recom- 
mend what was practicable as well as de- 
sirable. It was considered by the commis. 
sioners desirable to increase the number of 
bishops; for it was plain that the number 
which had been sufficient for six or seven 
millions of people, was not sufficient for six. 
teen millions. But the question then came 
for consideration, whether they should re- 
commend that the new bishops should have 
seats in Parliament or not. With respect 
to this point he was not prepared to say 
whether he agreed in all that had been 
urged with so much ability by his right 
rev. Friend who had last spoken. He ap. 
prehended, that to create certain bishops 
Without seats in this House would lead to 
injurious comparisons between them and 
those who had seats ; and, eventually, to 
a general inclination to dispense with the 
attendance of Bishops in the House of 
Lords. He did not apprehend, that any 
feeling of this sort would exist in the 
minds of their Lordships. For sixtcen 
years, during which he had had the honour 
of a seat in this House, he had never ob- 
served any inclination on the part of any 
of their Lordships to dispense with the 
attendance of the right reverend body to 
which he belonged, or to treat their opinions 
with neglect ; but he feared, that if a step 
of the kind suggested were carried into 
effect, there would grow up amongst the 
general body of the people some feelings of 
the kind he had described. Another course 
had been suggested to smooth over this 
difficulty, which was, that the additional 
bishop should be created, but that he should 
not have a seat in the House of Lords, as 
long as there were twenty-six bishops in 
that House, but that on the death of any 
one of them, he should succeed to the seat 
in that House, and that the junior bishop 
for the time being, should always be without 
aseat in the House. There were someadvant- 
ages apparent in this proposal, but there was 
also this difficulty, that by the constitution 
of Parliament, the bishops sat by virtue of 
their baronies, and if the precedent should 
be introduced of a bishop who might ulti- 
mately succeed toa seat, but who did not 
actually hold one by virtue of his barony, 
how was the constitutional principle upon 
which bishops held their seats in this 
House to be maintained? This was 4 
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difficulty which, perhaps, might be got 
over; but whether it were got over or 
not, it was admitted on all hands, that it 
was highly desirable that a bishop should 
be appointed to Manchester. Now, the 
adoption of the bill, this evening moved by 
the noble Earl, would deprive them of the 
means of establishing this bishopric ; and 
it was because he considered the establish- 
ment of this bishopric indispensably neces- 
sary to the spiritual welfare of the country, 
that he felt compelled to record his vote 
inst this measure. 

The Bishop of Exeter could assure their 
Lordships that after the able speeches 
which had been addressed to them this 
evening, he had but a very few remarks to 
trouble them with. He must say, that he 
had derived the greatest gratification from 
hearing the speeches which had fallen from 
the right rev. Prelates who had last and 
last but one addressed their Lordships. 
He was glad to hear from his right rev. 
Friend who had last spoken that he did 
not consider this question as desperate. 
He would go along with him in declaring 
that he considered the establishment of a 
bishop for Manchester to be absolutely in- 
dispensable, and it was because he so 
thought that he felt hound to vote for the 
second reading of the bill now before their 


Lordships. If the scheme which had been 
adopted on this subject was to be consi- 
dered as a final measure, it must become 
obvious that Manchester could have no 
bishop, until both the Bishop of Bangor 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph had ceased 


to exist. He hoped that many years 
would elapse before such an opportunit 

could occur, and when he looked at his 
right rev. Friend near him, and considered 
the firmness of his constitution, he was 
induced to hope that it would be very many 
years before, under such an arrangement, 
as that now contemplated, the bishopric of 
Manchester, would be founded. He 
would say, then, give Manchester at once 
what it was proved her spiritual welfare 
stood in need of. It had been admitted 
by his right rev. Friend who had last 
addressed their Lordships, that there 
were funds in abundance for the purpose 
and that the only difficulty was upon the 
question of the bishop’s holding a seat in 
that House. But he really thought, that 
the only difficulty attaching to that ques- 
tion, namely, the constitutional principle 
of bishops sitting by right of their baronies, 
ought not to prevent them from doing 
that which was proved to be essentially 
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necessary for the good of the Church and 
the country. Holding, as he did, that 
episcopacy was necessary for the weal of 
the Church, he would ask, how was the 
Church to be made most efficient, unless 
by taking care, to have a sufficient number 
of bishops? How many bishops there 
ought to be was another question; he 
thought there should be more than there 
were at present. For his own part, he 
felt, every day of his life, the almost 
impossibility of adequately serving the 
Church in all the duties attaching to his 
episcopal station, and in desiring a large 
increase in the episcopacy, he did look for 
a large increase in the number of bishops 
sitting in that House. Did their Lord- 
ships forget that there was already a large 
integral portion of our episcopacy which 
had not seats in this House. He alluded 
to the bishops in Ireland, and though he 
thought the arrangement of their sitting 
in turns for a year at a time, an inconve- 
nient one in many respects, yet he thought 
that some arrangement might be adopted 
to free the principle of episcopacy from a 
necessary connection with seats in that 
House. At all events, he thought it 
would be better to waive this constitutional 
privilege of episcopacy, where it was 
found to be necessary to the efficient ser- 
vice of the Church. With respect to 
North Wales, he thought it a great hard- 
ship that in order to get over a constitu- 
tional difficulty of this kind, that district 
should be deprived of one of its bishops. 
It was true that the district was not a very 
populous one, but it was of very wide 
extent, and under any circumstances, he 
thought that it would be an act of injustice 
to deprive the inhabitants of that district 
of any advantages which they at present 
enjoyed. It might with just as much 
reason be proposed to throw two rectories 
into one, for the purpose of founding an 
extra rectory in Lancashire, where addi- 
tional churches were much wanted, as to 
take away the revenue of the diocese of 
North Wales to found a bishopric for 
Manchester. He considered, that this was 
an attempt to mitigate the distress exist- 
ing in one district by committing a rob- 
bery upon another ; and such being his 
conviction, he should vote for the second 
reading of the present bill, the object of 
which was to prevent such a step from 
being persisted in. 

The Bishop of St. David's said, great 
excitement had prevailed in Wales upon 
the subject of the suppression of one of 
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the sees, and the cause of that excitement 
was a very strong impression which pre- 
vailed in the minds of the people that an 
injustice had been done to the Church— 
that its interests and honour—that some- 
thing precious and valuable had been sa- 
crificed. The measure had been defended 
sometimes on the ground of necessity, 
and sometimes on the ground of expe- 
diency. Surely the first ground must 
now be given up; at all events, from the 
admission made that night, it did not now 
exist. There was one reason why the 
union of the sees was deprecated by the 
inhabitants of the principality of Wales. 
From a national spirit they were in the 
habit of making a distinction between 
English Bishops and Welch Bishops. 
They did not consider that they were two 
numerously represented in that House, 
and they did not wish to see the number 
of Welch Bishops reduced, but the great 
grievance complained of was, that the re- 
venues of a poor church would be with- 
drawn from it in order to endow and en- 
rich an English one—that the overflowings 
of Welch poverty were to be dropt down 
upon the riches of Manchester. He trusted 
that some step would be taken to satisfy 
the inhabitants of the principality of that 
subject. 

The Bishop of Lincoln said, one of his 
right rev. Friends had placed the matter 
on the right footing. He said there was 
a very great necessity for the erection of 
a bishopric at Manchester, but that he 
must either forego the erection of that 
bishopric or assent to the union of the two 
sees. His right rev. Friend had had some 
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altogether satisfied with the Ecclesiasticg) 
Commission, and the right rev. Prelate 
the Bishop of London himself was com. 
pelled to make something like an apolo 
for the commission. The difficulty {elt 
by the commission was, whether the 
should introduce into the Episcopacy a 
Bishop who should not have a seat in the 
House. But, if they felt that the number 
of Bishops was not sufficient, they ought 
not to have been actuated by so small a 
consideration. Even if they had recom. 
mended.a large addition to the number 
of Bishops, without that privilege, they 
would have had the support of several 
right rev. Prelates. It appeared to him, 
however, from the debate, that the measure 
for the union of the sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, instead of being, as he had anti- 
cipated, a measure of reform, would be an 
obstruction to measures of real reform, 
Under these circumstances he felt bound 
to give his vote in favour of the second 
reading of the bill of his noble Friend, 
He found that the benefits to be derived 
from the contemplated changes were de- 
pendent upon the lives of two right rev. 
Prelates, one of whom was present, and 
he hoped the other was likely to live as 
long as the right rev. Prelate who was 
then present, and gave promise from his 
appearance of a long life. 

The Bishop of Norwich could not allow 
this bill to pass without expressing his 
opinion. He should be sorry that it should 
go forth to the public, that he was hostile 
to the continuance of bishops in Wales. 
So far from it, he should be desirous that 


| these two bishops should continue, and he 


difficulty in deciding on the alternative, | should be glad to see the nnmber of the 
and that was precisely the position in | bishops generally increased, particularly 


which he now stood. 


side of the alternative—he should adhere 


He certainly should | in the larger dioceses where the work to 
take what he considered to be the strongest ; 


be done was more than could be effect u- 
ally performed by one individual ; and for 


to the recommendation of the commis- | this reason, he should be grateful if the 
sioners, and give his vote against the | noble Duke at the head of the Govern- 
second reading of the bill. ment would allow of the appointment of 

The Bishop of Exeter ventured to sub- | another bishop in the extensive district 
mit to the noble Earl who had moved the | which he (the Bishop of Norwich) had to 
second reading of the present bill, whether | superintend. But there was another and 
what had fallen from the right rev. com- | pressing consideration to be attended to— 
missioners and the sentiments expressed | and here he should have thought it his duty 
by them were not better than even a fa- | to trouble their Lordships with some statis- 
vourable vote on this question; and ' tical accounts which he had drawn up, 


whether he might not withdraw the bill, | had he not been anticipated by the most 
and leave the question on the footing | rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Canter- 
on which it was left by those right rev. | bury). He would, however, just refer them 


Prelates. | to the number of benefices in a certain 


Earl Fitzwilliam said, that he was not | number of dioceses in support of his views, 
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thus—Lincoln contained 1072; Norwich 
997; Chester about 700; York 690; 
Lichfield 491; St. David’s 454; while 
the joint sees of St. Asaph and Bangor 
contained only 258. That is not much 
more than half the number in St. David’s 
where there was only one bishop, and 
about one quarter only of the number in 
the diocese of Lincoln. When it was 
therefore borne in mind, that the dioceses 
of St. Asaph and Bangor comprised but 
258 benefices, and that the district pro- 

for the diocese of Manchester con- 
tained 1,340,000 souls, it was hardly 
possible to hesitate in preferring the 
interests of the latter. Anxious though 
he was to preserve to both the Welch sees 
their bishops, provided it could be secured 
without endangering more momentous in- 
terests. Before he sat down, he would 
take the liberty of turning their Lordships’ 
attention to a singular argument urged by 
a writer of whose name he had not the 
slightest knowledge, and on whose opin- 
ion he might therefore animadvert, with- 
out any supposed feelings of a personal 
nature, for the retention of two bishops in 
North Wales. This writer, he begged to 
observe, professed himself to be a staunch 
friend to the Church, and vented his dis- 
approbation of the conduct of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners in no measured 
lerms, asserting that— 


“His late Majesty was pleased, in an evil 
hour, to issue a commission to certain persons 
lay,as well as ecclesiastic, to advise him re- 
specting certain alterations in the spiritual 
state of the kingdom, which the commissioners 
undertook to do, to the satisfaction, as it 
turned out, of none but those whose enmity to 
the Church was notorious.”” 


That the prelates in that day quailed 
beneath the popular cry. That these 
alarming intermeddlings with the episcopal 
seats and diversion of the revenues of the 
cathedral churches could be justified only 
upon the principles of the great rebellion, 
that the union of these two sees might be 
looked upon as a deed of sacrilege—that 
the division of a diocese against the will 
of the bishop was a robbery upon him, and 
such violent attacks upon the unity of the 
Church were of the highest sin. After 
such remarks, the professed friend of the 
Church went on to vindicate the ne- 
cessity for the two sees, by alleging the dis- 
reputable character of the clergy, asserting 
that the increase of sects in that country 
(North Wales) was beyond the imagina- 
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tion of those who had never seen it, that 
the Church was literally desolate, that 
the clergy required a careful and watchful 
superintendence,—that being cut off from 
many of the advantages which their more 
favoured brethren in England possessed, 
they were the more ready to fall into ha- 
bits of indolence or of disobedience, Tat 
discipline was almost disused there, and 
that habits of life that would and did shut 
a man out from worldly society, were not 
so rare in that country as they ought to 
be, and that, in consequence, these clergy 
required most active episcopal superin- 
tendence. Now, he (the Bishop of Nor- 
wich) was prepared to say, that whatever 
their conduct might have been in the la- 
mentable state of apathy in which the 
Church had for a season allowed to creep 
over and cripple its exertions, such charges 
were, at present, in great measure, libel- 
lous, and he would appeal to his right 
rev. Friend (the Bishop of Bangor), whe- 
ther a change had not taken place. He 
could speak from good authority, that 
they were following the example of the 
other clergy of England, and were greatly 
advancing in spirituality and devotion, 
and fully participated in the revival going 
forward in the Church, sincerely desirous 
of upholding alike the efficiency and the 
honour of their order, the estimation and 
dignity of the Church, and the real wel- 
fare of the country. Fully alive, then, 
though he was, to the importance of pre- 
serving as close as possible a juxta-posi- 
tion and connexion between the dioceses 
and their clergy, he was compelled by a 
sense of duty to an enormous and unpro- 
vided population to adhere to the existing 
arrangement. 

Lord Lyttleton said, that after the gra- 
tifying speeches he had heard from right 
rev. Prelates, he felt satisfied that the pro- 
posed union could not take place; and 
he doubted not that their Lordships felt 
every desire to avoid it. There was no 
force in the objections urged against en- 
tertaining the present proposal, as, for in- 
stance, that the surrender of the Bishopric 
of Manchester was involved in adopting 
it, or the analogies suggested between the 
present and such cases as that of Bristol 
and Gloucester. As little ground did 
there appear to be for the apprehensions 
hinted, rather obscurely, about disturbing 
existing arrangements, the fact being that 
existing arrangements were only pro- 
spective, and as they had effected as yet 
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no alteration, a change of them as re- 
garded the present case would only bea 
return to the existing state of things. The 
question, then, resolved itself really into 
one of the simple merits of the case—a 
balance of the alleged convenience of the 
union with the positive evils of that mea- 
sure; and upon this point he did not 
think there could be any doubt. No one 
had attempted to deny the great evil of 
the union ; and as it was also generally 
admitted that the question of the increase 
of the number of bishops must be sepa- 
rately, seriously, and speedily considered, 
there was no counterbalancing benefit at 
all to be attained by the adoption of the 
measure, While every class of men (in- 
cluding the clergy) were rapidly increas- 
ing with the augmentation of population, 
and while every order, every rank was 
perpetually and proportionately increased, 
it was utterly impossible that the im- 
portant, the essential order of episcopacy, 
should remain long in its present position. 
There was, therefore, noevil to be avoided 
—no advantage tu be gained, and, great 
mischief, it was admitted, would be pro- 
duced by an adherence to the present 
measure, 

The Marquess of Salisbury expressed 
his opinion, that after the measure pro- 
viding for the Manchester district had 
been permitted to rest so long+ {The 
Duke of! Wellington: “ And has been 


acted ‘upon by) order in Council !”]—it: 


would not be expedient to alter it without 
a proper substituted provision for so im. 
mense a population as that the interests 
of which were at stake. Till that object 
were answered—and gladly should he find 
it so—he must adhere to the existing ar- 
rangement; and he hoped the present 
proposal would be withdrawn. 

The Bishop of London, in explanation, 
said, he should wish to correct the com- 
mon error, that the first commission existed 
as a deliberative body, whereas.it had been 
superseded by the existing commission, 
established for the purpose of executing 
the measures recommended by the former 
one, and sanctioned by Act of Parliament. 
He should be happy to find any means of 
reconciling, unobjectionably, the two great 
objects in view, 

The Earl of Powis said, I feel consi- 
derable difficulty in deciding what. course 
is the most advisable for me to take under 
ihe appeal made to me, unaccustomed as 4 
am to have such responsibilities thrown 
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upon me, and knowing that a difference 
of opinion prevails as to whether it ig o 
is not well now to go toa division, Under 
ordinary circumstances I should prefer to 
follow the same straightforward course on 
a public question which I should in pri. 
vate concerns, and, as we are all prepared 
for it, conclude my motion by going tog 
division. But after the suggestions of the 
right rev. Prelate and the noble Marquess 
(Marquess of Salisbury), and the universal 
feeling among your Lordships in favour of 
the early establishment of a Bishopric of 
Manchester, I think it will be a prudent 
course for me, with your Lordships’ per- 
mission, to withdraw the bill for the pre. 
sent, reserving to myself the power of 
again bringing the subject to your Lord. 
ships’ notice, if satisfactory measures are 
not adopted in respect of the bishoprie of 
Manchester and the bishoprics of St. 
Asaph and of Bangor. 


The Duke of Wellington had no ob. 
jection to. his noble Friend’s motion 
being withdrawn. When his noble Priend 
brought in a bill another time, he would 
recommend him, in the first instance, to 
have the Queen’s consent to have the sub- 
ject taken into consideration. 


Amendment and motion withdrawn. 


The House adjourned at a quarter past 
twelve o’elock, 


reer scetcocce—* 


HOUSE OF COMMONS; 
Tuesday, May 23, 1843. 


Mrnores.) Brtrs. Prblic.1° Queen's Bench Prison; 
Church Endowment, °°” 

3° ‘and passed ++Millbank Prison, 

Private.—1°- Watson’s Divorce. 

2°- Londonderry Bridge. 

Reported.—Bury, etc. Navigation, and Llanelly Harbour, 
(No 2); Plymouth, etc, Roads, Carriages, and Boats Regu- 
lation ; Oxnam’s Estate; Scarborough Harbour; Milden- 
hall Drainage; Belfast and Cavehill Railway; Great 
Bromley Inciosure. 

3° and passed :—Caswall’s Disability Removal; , Edin 
burgh and Glasgow Union Canal, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Messrs. Hayter, Thornely, 
Trelawney, Strutt, Gisborne, J, J. Bodkin, Dickinson, 
R. Yorke, Busfeild, Brotherton, M, Philips, Bamani, 
Blewitt, Pendarves, Hume, B. Wood, Villiers, W. Eis, 
Christopher, Gill, 1’. Duncombe, Cowper, Ellice, Cobden, 
Ross, J. Parker, Gore, E. Buller, and FP; Maile, Sir 
G. Stanton, R, Howard, J. Duke, J, Trollope, R. 
Inglis, G. Strickland, Lords Castlereagh, Coyrtney, H, 
Vane, and Ebrington, Dr. Bowring, Col. G. Langton, 
Captain Berkeley, from an immense! number of places, 
against, and by Lords Ashley and Courtenay, from, Ma 
chester, and Devonport, in favour of the Factories Bill, 
—From Preston and other  jilices; for further Li 
Toiting the Hours of Labour in! Paetories—By Mr. 
S$. Crawford, from Rochdale, for altering the Ecclesia 
tical Courts Bil.—By Mr. R. Palmer, from Berkshire, 
against, amd by Messrs. Villiers and Cobden, from’ St. 
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George's, (Middlesex), Reading, and Horsham, for the 

of the Corn-laws.—By Mr, S. O’Brien, from Li- 
merick, Mr. French, and Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. J. 
OBrien, from three other places, against the frish 
Poorlaw.—-By General Lygon, from Kidderminster, 
for Carrying out Rowland Hill’s Plan of Post Of- 
fice Reform.—From Epworth, for amending the Bank- 

Act.—From Hacconby and Clare, against the 
Canada Corn Bill.—From Tickhill, in favour of Infant 
Schools. From Inch and two other places, in favour of 
the Church Education Society’s Schools.—From Dorset- 
shire, against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—From a number of places in Ireland, against 
transferring the Mail Coach Contract to Scotland.—From 
Kirkheaton and Mirfield, against the Repeal of the Mines, 
ete. Act—From Llanduduo, in favour of the Waste Land 
Allotment Bill.— From Cork, against the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Ireland) Bill.—From St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s (Westminster), in Favour of the Health of Towns 
Bill—From Plymouth, against the Turnpike Roads Bill. 
From Liverpool, for giving Employment and Educa- 
tion to all British Subjects deprived of their Work by 
Maehinery. 


CanaDIAN WHEAT AND Fiour.] Mr. 
Hume wished to call the attention of the 
House to a circumstance which occurred 
relating to the resolutions as to Canada 
corn on which the House had decided last 
night. In the resolutions as they had been 
agreed to last night, were the words, ‘‘ du- 
ties imposed upon wheat and wheat flour ;” 
but in the same resolution as published 
in the votes of to-day were interpolated 
the words, “‘ the produce of.” Now, it 


appeared to him that these words limited 


the concession to flour from corn grown 
in Canada, but that was not the sense in 
which he had voted for the resolution. He 
hoped the noble Lord would give some 
explanation of the circumstance. 

Lord Stanley was sorry. that he and his 
hon. Friends had obtained the benefit of 
the vote of the hon. Member—[Mr. Hume : 
“And my speech, too,”J]—and the hon. 
Member's speech, which he did not mean 
to undervalue, under any misapprehen- 
sion, but if the hon, Member really 
voted under any such misapprehension, 
he would have an opportunity of cor- 
recting it at a future stage of the pro- 
ceedings on the resolution; but, in fact, 
the alteration of which the hon, Member 
complained was merely verbal, and made 
nochange in the principle of the measure. 
Ithad been asked six times over since the 
subject was first introduced, whether any 
distinetion was to be made between flour 
the produce of wheat grown in Canada and 
our the produce. of wheat grown in the 
United States? and the answer was that 
there was to be none ; and that no change 
was to be made in the law respecting 
wheat and flour brought here from America. 
Flour the produce of American wheat 
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ground in Canada was, he repeated, to be 
considered as if it had been grown in Ca- 
nada. 


Bunsie Companies — Mercnant 
Seamen’s Funp.] Mr. Labouchere wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) what was the 
particular course he intended to pursue 
with respect to bubble companies? He 
should also like to know whether Govern- 
ment intended to adopt any measure with 
respect to the mal-administration of the 
merchant seamen’s fund ? 

Mr. Gladstone intended to revive the 
select committee of i841, relati:.g to such 
companies. The subject to which the 
second question referred was one involving 
very complicated details, many of which 
were already under consideration. As to 
the course which it might be advisable to 
adopt, he was unwilling at present to 
pledge himself to any particular measure, 


Dawisn Cratms.] Mr. Hawes: Sir, 
when I recollect how often the subject of 
the Danish claims has been brought under 
the consideration of the House in the in- 
terval from 1808 to the present time, and 
how often it has been discussed by many 
of its most distinguished Members, | own 
I wish it had fallen to the lot of some one, 
whose learning and authority would give 
weight to his argument in advocating 
these just claims, again to solicit the at- 
tention of the House to the subject; but, 
Sir, being requested by those who are 
deeply interested in the question to bring 
it once more before the House, and be- 
lieving as I do that these claims are 
founded in justice, | have yielded to their 
wish, Sir, there are two points of view 
in which I shall regard this subject. First 
of all, I shall review the proceedings of 
the House with regard to these claims; 
and next, I shall briefly allude to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, and the 
principles of justice and of equity upon 
which, without any reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the House, I believe these 
claims to be founded, Sir, J might rest 
my case upon the proceedings of the 
House alone, but if I did it would re- 
strain me from urging those claims of jus- 
tice, on which it might be said it ought to 
rest; and though I cannot therefore avoid 
reopening the whole case, yet it has but 
so recently been powerfully argued as to 
demand but a brief recapitulation of the 
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principal points involved in the discussion. 
Sir, during the late war with France, in 
1807, it is matter of history, the English 
Government, apprehending from the con- 
duct and policy of France, of which it had 
secret intelligence that the Danish fleet 
would be pressed into its service, and used 
against us, the more effectually to maintain 
the blockade of the Continent against our 
commerce, determined to anticipate the 
designs of France, and take possession of 
the fleet. This act of course led ulti- 
mately to a war between England aud 
Denmark; and previously to the formal 
declaration of which, which was delayed 
for political objects, ships, and property, 
belonging to the subjects of the two coun- 
tries, were reciprocally seized and confis- 
cated. Out of these acts arise the claims 
of certain British merchants for compen- 
sation. During a period of five-and- 
thirty years their claims have been urged 
on the attention of the Government, but 
it was only in 1834 they were success- 
fully brought under the consideration of 
the House of Commons. In that year 


they were brought before the House by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield. 
On that occasion, the House, by a general 


concurrence of opinion in their fairness 
and justice, induced the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day to yield to inquiry. 
And in consequence of the motion of my 
hon. Friend, to which I have referred, a 
commission was appointed to inquire into 
the nature and extent of the claims. The 
Commissioners so appointed divided the 
claimants into three distinct classes ; those 
three classes were these; the first, consist- 
ing of the owners of book debts confis- 
cated; the second, of the owners of goods 
seized on shore; and the third, consisting 
of the owners of ships and cargoes afloat. 
The Treasury left the question to Parlia- 
ment, to decide whether any or all these 
claims were to be admitted or not; and I 
beg to remark, that the Treasury, by con- 
senting to the inquiry, adopted at least 
the opinion of the House in favour of the 
general principles of equity on which the 
claims were contended for by the Member 
for Sheficid. In 1836 Parliament sanc- 
tioned the payment, and the Treasury 
paid the claimants comprised within the 
two first classes, but refused to pay those 
of the third class, consisting of the own- 
ers of ships and cargoes afloat. The re- 
fusal to pay this class was grounded on 
the opinion given by the law officers of 
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the Crown, that all ships and cargoes, 


whether in port or on the high ' seas, 
might be seized and confiscated, 

the two, the Danish and English Gover: 
ments were not formally at war. ‘At the 
present moment I do not mean ‘to ‘raise 
any question with regard to that decision 
I am now simply recalling the several 
decisions the House has come to from 
time to time when these claims have beep 
brought under consideration. | Bat not 
withstanding the opinions so’ said ‘to be 
given by the law officers of the Crown, in 
the year 1838 these’ claims were ‘again 
brought under the notice of Parliament, 
and ‘on that occasion the House, ‘bya 
majority of thirty-four, authorized’ the 
Government to pay this third class. The 
Treasury determined not to give effect’ to 
the opinion of the House, and therefore 
while it yielded to a further inquiry called 
for by the House, it restrained the Com- 
missioners from coming to any judicial de- 
cision, All, therefore, the Commissioners 
could do was to make the inquiry, ‘but 
without coming to a judicial decision. 
This not being satisfactory to those who 
thought the demands of the claimants 
were just, in 1839 the question was again 
brought before the House, and a motion 
carried that the Commissioners should be 
called upon to adjudicate upon the claims 
sent in. The Commissioners then embodied 
their decision in ‘a Report dated May 
12, 1840, in which they stated, as the 
result of the whole investigation, that 
there were 116 claims, amounting, in all, 
to the sum of 225,000/. Notwithstand- 
ing these repeated decisions of the House 
of Commons—decisions come to certainly 
after considerable discussion, in which 
some of the ablest Men in Parliament de- 
livered their opinions upon the subject, 
the Treasury still declined to ask the 
House for a vote in liquidation of them; 
and, accordingly, in 1841, another mo- 
tion was made and carried for a com- 
mittee of the whole House to address 
the Crown, and give an assurance to 
provide the sum necessary to meet the 
claims ascertained to be due by the com- 
missioners, Still the Government deter- 
mined to resist, and nothing was done in 
consequence of that motion. In June 
1841, however, Mr. Cresswell, then Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, and since raised to the 
Bench, whose name alone gives weight to 
the cause of the claimants, and strength- 
ened by which I venture to follow him, 
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in, successfully brought the subject 
under the consideration of the House, ex- 
essing a strong opinion in favour of 
them, and arguing in support of them not 
only on legal but on grounds of general 
icy and justice. He was opposed on 
that-occasion by my hon. and learned 
Friend near me, the Member for Wor- 
cester (Sir T.. Wilde) then Solicitor- 
general. I have now brought the House 
down to the last motion made on this 
sebject;. and 1 have shown that, by a 
suceession of decisions, the House has re- 
peatedly assented to the justice of the 
rounds on which these claims are sup- 
ted. I shall just mention the various 
majorities by which the motions on this 
subject were carried in this House, The 
first majority amounted to 34, the next to 
62; the third to 3}, aud the fourth and 
most. important motion, recognising the 
third class of claims, was carried by a 
majority of 11. Having thus shown that 
Lhave the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons in my favour, J wish to say one word 
upon the justice and the special circum- 
stances of the case. It has been said in 
previous debates that the payment of these 
claims involved the important question of 
the justice or injustice of the expedition to 
Copenhagen. But I raise no such ques- 
tion, It is not necessary that I should do 
9. The question, however, that I do 
raise is, this :—Whether, should, it be the 
interest of this country {0 pursue a certain 
line of policy for the general safety of the 
empire, demanding, great | secrecy and 
great-caution in order to ensure success— 
whether, should that. be the case, it would 
not be a great injustice |to make British 
metehants, and especially that class of 
merchants most likely to suffer in such a 
case-+-namely, the shipowners and parties 
connected with the foreign trade ; — 
whether it would not be altogether unjus- 
tifiable to make that class only bear the 
consequences. of that course of policy 
which, under special circumstances, the 
Government thought it advisable to adopt ? 
course of policy, in this case be it re- 
membered quite without a parallel, and 
walike every other act committed during 
the period of our long and arduous conflict 
with France. I, know it has been urged, 
and/urged very strongly by the noble 
lord, the Member for the City of London, 
that this injury to our merchants and ship- 
Owners: was an unayoidable injury, in the 
course of war. But that I dis- 
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tinctly deny. It was not under the or- 
dinary circumstances of war that these 
losses were incurred. War did not for- 
mally commence till a period after the 
seizure of the ships in question, and I 
believe I may safely say, that no prece- 
dent can be quoted of hostilities being 
commenced or having risen under similar 
circumstances. There is no precedent of 
the kind. 1 find no trace of an allusion 
to any parallel case in the course of the 
previous debates upon the subject; and I 
am, therefore, entitled to consider this as 
a wholly special case, not likely to be 
quoted hereafter, and not likely to lead to 
other claims upon the Government. It is 
a case so distinct in all the circumstances 
accompanying it, that if the House accede 
to my proposition there can be no ground 
for the apprehensions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that future claims will arise in con- 
sequence of yielding to a claim of justice 
in this case. I think I am quite entitled 
to take this view of the case, even from 
what has fallen on a former occasion from 
my bon. and Jearned Friend the Member 
for Worcester. My hon. and learned 
Friend has in fact shown that this is a 
special and peculiar case, both as to the 
principle of the claims, and therefore as 
to the consequences which would follow 
their acknowledgement... My hon. and 
learned Friend ‘has asked whether the 
seizure of the goods of British merchants 
inva time of war, would involve a claim for 
compensation ? I admit that it might not. 
But that is not the case, The policy pur- 
sued in this instance was a policy of a 
peculiar character, necessarily involving 
perfect secrecy, which deprived our mer- 
chants of all the ordinary means of pro- 
tecting their interests. My hon. and 
learned Friend stated on a former occa- 
sion, that the Government had obtained 
secret information that it was intended 
that the Danish fleet should be used 
against this country, that there was a 
secret article in the treaty of Tilsit to that 
effect, and that the Government having 
received information of it, had anticipated 
and defeated the project. But then a 
Government acting in anticipation of the 
presumed arrangements of a treaty for na- 
tional interests, let it be admitted, on that 
account, is surely uoder stronger obliga- 
tions generously to consider the peculiar 
interests of the owners of goods and ships 
afloat, Such was the argument of my 
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hon. and learned Friend, and without 
combating his argument, I rest my case 
upon the special circumstances attending 
it, as admitted by him. With the policy 


of that anticipation of the secret article of 


the treaty of Tilsit I do not quarrel—with 
the policy where the interests of the coun- 
try were concerned, of maintaining perfect 
secrecy, and acting with promptitude and 
vigour, I do not quarrel; but I do say, 
that the merchants were deprived of all 
the ordinary forewarnings of hostilities, 
and that their claims are entitled to a 
more favourable consideration, because it 
was utterly impossible that they could 
have exercised that caution and vigilance 
which, on ordinary occasions, they are 
bound to exercise to guard against losses 
of the kind in question. Therefore, upon 
my hon. Friend’s own statement, the Go- 
vernment acted upon sccret information, 
in anticipation of something which they 
thought might happen; and if so, that 
has invested this case with a peculiar cha- 
racter, and has given to these merchants 
a claim, in my opinion, to compensation 
from the country, which is novel and 
special, and such a claim as can hardly 
ever arise again. It must also be recol- 


lected that it was strongly argued by my 
hon, and learned Friend that the known 
fact of the fleet having been fitted out, 
and having arrived on the coast of Den- 
mark, ought to have been a warning to 


British subjects. Now, Sir, I have been 
looking over the former debates, and I 
find it stated that the fleet was not sent 
out for the purpose of immediate bostili- 
ties, but to aid in carrying on negotia- 
tions; and the presence of the fleet was 
made the groundwork of negotiations— 
negotiations begun, and renewed even 
after the attack on Copenhagen, and the 
very first proclamation of the British ad- 
miral, which first threw light upon the 
object of the expedition expressly declared 
so. I find Mr. Canning stating that the 
declaration of war was actually delayed 
in the hope that negotiations might even 
alter that event be successfully renewed. 
Now, if that were the case, I think it 
anything but a fair argument on the part 
of my hon. and learned Friend to say, 
that British merchants ought to have taken 
warning from the fitting out of the fleet. 
The statement of Mr. Canning entitles 
these claimants to great consideration. 
It was also mentioned during the late 
debate, that all these claims had occurred 
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after the 16th of August, 1807, when 4 
proclamation had been issued by: the 
Danish government, which was tanta. 
mount to a declaration of war, but that 
proclamation was never so considered; 
and this is proved by the proceedings jin 
the case, of the ship Orion, taken the 10th 
of October, which was made the subject 
of litigation in the Admiralty Court, and 
in which the Court decided that the 
seizure had taken place prior to the do- 
claration of hostilities. I take that deéci- 
sion of the Court as an authority on that 
subject greater than the statement of ‘the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. My hon. 
and learned Friend takes the 16th of 
August as the date of a formal and official 
declaration of war. But the fact is not 
so. I find, only on the 4th of November, 
three months after a formal declaration of 
war against Denmark, on the part of Eng- 
land. In fact, the Danish proclamation, 
dated Gluckstadt, 16th of August, was 
not a declaration of war, because negotia- 
tions were not broken off ; and the Danish 
declaration of war was not issued until as 
late as the 24th of December. Now, Sir, 
I think, therefore, I am free to say that I 
have shown there are very special circum- 
stances in the case, that compensation to 
these claimants is not likely to be quoted 
as a precedent; and if then, in addition, 
I show that my cause is just—and | have 
a right to assume that it is from the fre- 
quent decisions of this House—if | show 
that, and further that it is a special case, 
I overcome a great portion of the objec- 
tions which the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has taken, on more occasions 
than one, to the settlement of these claims. 
It has been said, however, that the claim- 
ants have been guilty of laches, and 
thereby have forfeited their claim to the 
attention of the House. That, however, 
is an unfounded statement. There was a 
memorial presented to the Treasury i 
1808, another in 1809, to which Mr. Wil- 
berforce was a party ; there were also me- 
morials in 1810, in 1818, and in 1820. 
It is true, that from 1825 to 1834, there 
does not appear to have been any pro- 
ceedings instituted on the subject, either 
with respect to the Treasury or the House 
of Commons, — perhaps the important 
events, and the frequent changes in the 
administration during those years, may 
account for this. I trust, however, in de- 
ciding this question to-day, that the 
House will keep in mind the large amount 
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of money that came into the possession of 
the British Government—1,100,000/.—by 
the confiseation of Danish property, That 
property ought to have been held as a 
trust fund, out of which the claims of this 
nature might be paid were to be liqui- 
dated,—and it was at one time so consi- 
dered, inasmuch as in 1810, Mr, Perceval 
stated that the confiscated Danish pro- 

ty was a fund out of which British 
merchavts might have their just claims 
satisfied. And in another point of view it 
appears to me this fund is, justly liable to 
pay these claims. I think I have shown 
that this seizure did not take place during 
atime of war, and I do not know to what 
document or what date the hon. Genile- 
man opposite, who dissents from me, 
refers, when he says that there was a prior 
declaration of war. I. contend that the 
declaration which has been said to be a 
declaration of war is no such declaration. 
If, therefore, these seizures took place be- 
fore the formal declaration of war,—and 
that they did so Mr. Canning is an unim- 
peacable evidence,—then. I say, they ate 
to be looked upon in the light of reprisals, 
As we raised a large fund by the seizure of 
Danish property, I think our own mer- 
chants have a fair right to consider a fund 
obtained by acts of reprisal on Danish 
property, a fund out of which their claims 
arising out of the seizure of English ships 
and cargoes ought to be paid. But I 
should not presume to urge this argument 
upon the House so confidently as I do, 
were I not supported in it by others who 
have preceded me, in comparison with 
whose opinions my own must be of very 
little value. I can, however, refer to an 
opinion of the greatest weight concurring 
with the views which I now take the 
liberty to state on this subject,—I mean 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor-general opposite. I find the 
hon, and Jearned Gentleman the Solicitor- 
general said, in 1836, in an opinion upon 
a case submitted to him, 

“Tt appears to me that the claimants for 
losses by the seizure of their ships and cargoes 
make out a very strong case for the equitable 
consideration of the Government.” 


Now, this, the equity and justice of the 
case, is the main ground on which I rely. 
I do not rely upon technicalities. I rest 
upon the broad ground of justice. Nor does 
the hon, and. learned Gentleman stand 
alone in his opiniov. He speaks in con- 
junction with another eminent lawyer,—a 
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lawyer peculiarly qualified to pronounce 
an opinion on a case of this nature, on 
account of his great acquaintance with 
international law. Dr. Lushington, the 
present judge of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, the very highest authority in this 
country upon this subject, and in a branch 
of law to which this question peculiarly 
belongs, gave.a similar opinion, and said, 
in 1835, that 

“The retention of Danish property, without 
compensating the British sufferers, is not con- 
sistent with my notions of justice. The ground 
upon which the claimants rest is that it is a 
great hardship for British subjects to lose their 
property by Acts of the Crown, when those 
very Acts of the Crown brought to the country 
a much greater property thanit lost.” * 


Dr. Lushington said, in fact, that the 
British Crown, having obtained by this 
act-—whether rightly or wrongly, I do not 
now inquire—more property than the sub- 
jects of the Crown had lost, the subjects of 
the Crown might fairly look to that fund 
or compensation. I hope, therefore, the 
Solicitor-general will not now oppose a 
motion which in 1836 he thought fairly 
entitled to the equitable consideration of 
the House, Now, Sir, before 1 conclude 
my case, I must refer the House to one or 
two of the names of Members who voted 
for those claims, A very large number of 
the Gentlemen opposite voted for their 
liquidation, and it will not now, I am 
sure, be considered a party question. It 
is one which I trust will be decided on 
equitable considerations, and without re- 
ference to parties. On former occasions 
such was the intermingling of parties, that 
it was impossible for any one to know be- 
forehand what the decision of the House 
would be from the party in power. Sol 
trust it will be on the present occasion, 
and I hope that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
willrecollect the votes they gave on former 
occasions, and will not alter their opinions 
from the imperfect manner in which I 
have stated the case. There were seventy- 
five members who voted for the liquida- 
tion of these claims, and amongst them I 
find the name of the hon. and learned 
Member for Woodstock, whom I specially 
name, because his vote was given after the 
question had been legally argued. 1 also 
find the name of Mr, Freshfield, also a 
lawyer of great experience, and if I men- 
tion these only, it is because they as 
lawyers were called upon to vote, and did 
vote upon a question which involved legal 
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considetations of great importance. Sir, 
I believe if the House now decides in con- 
formity with its previous decisions, that 
the right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, will not interpose his autho- 
rity between the claimants and the con- 
cession of their just demands. I do not 
think, after the repeated decisions of the 
House of Commons, that it was a justifia- 
ble mode of opposing the votes of the 
House, to offer that passive resistance 
which has been issued by the Treasury. 
The Government found itself destitute of 
support in the House of Commons, beaten 
in arguinent, and reduced to the necessity 
of giving only a passive resistance to the 
votes of this House. The House of Com- 
mons having on many occasions addressed 
the Crown in favour of these claims, pro- 
mising to make good any sum that might 
be required to pay them, I believe it is al_ 
most without precedent that, having ex- 
pressed that readiness, it should not have 
been called on by the Government to 
fulfil its expressed intentions. I do not 
believe the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to show me a precedent that can 
justify the conduct of the Government. I 
will not refer to the case of Mr. Palmer, 
in 1807, because though in that case the 
House voted that certain claims ought to 
be liquidated; and though the Treasury 
interposed its resistance, yet there was a 
distinct Act of Parliament, which gave 
Mr. Palmer the right to what he claimed, 
and under which I believe it was ulti- 
mately settled. We have no such Act, 
aud therefore I do not insist upon that 
case. I have, Sir, laid the whole state- 
ment, as fairly as I could, before the 
House, and I now leave the question to its 
sense of justice. I ask it to bear in mind 
that no precedent can be found adverse to 
the settlement of these claims after the 
repeated decisions of the House. I ask it 
to keep in mind the opinions of the Soli- 
citor-general, of the judge of the Court of 
Admiralty, and of those lawyers who took 
part in the debate, and especially of the 
arguments of Mr. Justice Cresswell. 1 
ask the House, keeping these things in 
mind, to give its support to the motion, 
with which I shall now conclude,— 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to take into considera- 
tion the report of the Commissioners for the 
investigation of Danish claims, dated 12th 
May, 1840, to whom it was referred, to exa- 
mine and adjudicate upon the claims of cers 
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tain British subjects, (or losses sustained} 

the seizure and confiscation of their ships and 
cargoes by the government of Denmark) in 
the year 1807, and that her Majesty will,.be 
pleased to advance to such claimants the 
amount of their respective losses, as ascertain. 
ed by the said Commissioners, and assuring 
her Majesty that this House, in pursuance’ ‘of 
frequent former decisions upon these claims, 
will make good the same.” 


The Speaker said, that by a standing 
Order of the House, no Address could be 
voted to her Majesty for a grant of money 
except in a committee of the whole House; 
and that the House could not resolye itself 
into a committee of the whole House ota 
motion by an hon. Member, without that 
hon, Member giving notice of his motion 
previously. 

Mr. Hutt said that the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequr had, when the subject 
was previously before the House, stated 
that in consequence of the repeated deci- 
sions of the House of Commons in favour 
of the claim of Mr. Palmer, he did not 
think it proper or becoming to come for- 
ward and stand between the feelings of 
the House and the subject, and that al- 
though he was personally opposed to the 
claims, he thought it his duty to signify 
his assent to the motion. Now, as the 
present case was precisely similar to that 
one, he could not believe that the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would wish to throw 
over the question on a mere point of 
technicality. That precedent being so 
completely in point, he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite would come for- 
ward and imitate the example of his pre- 
decessor. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he thought it of the utmost import. 
ance that the House should strictly adhere 
to the rules laid down for the conduct of 
its proceedings. The hon. Gentleman 
was clearly acting in violation of those 
rules. He was ready to discuss the ques- 
tion, but he felt so strongly the necessity 
of supporting the rules of the House that 
he would not take any other course than 
that which he conceived in accordance 
with those rules. 

Colonel Sibthorp had come down upon 
that, as upon all former occasions, to sup- 
port the claims of men who had, he ¢on- 
sidered, been refused common justice. He 
should much regret that the hon, Mem- 
ber should be prevented upon a point of 
form from taking the sense of the House 
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ypon the subject he had brought under 
their consideration. He had no hesitation 
in saying that it was a disgrace to the Go- 
yernment to have so long refused a claim 
admitted by the House. 

Sir R. Peel said, that his experience 
with respect to grants of money made by 
the House of Commons, convinced him 
that it was advisable strictly to adhere to 
the forms of the House upon such sub- 
jects. The hon. Gentleman had not ad- 
duced any instance of a departure on the 
part of the House from the course usually 
adopted with respect to money grants, 
and which had been laid down by the 
Speaker. The hon. Gentleman might 
give a notice for another day of a particu- 
lar mode in which the grant should be 
made, That was the course which had 
been adopted by Mr. Cresswell, and to 
which he thought the hon. Gentleman 
ought to conform. He should repeat, 
that his experience convinced him that it 
would, be wise, in all cases of money 
grants, to adhere to the strict and techni- 
cal rules of the House. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Knutsrorp Gaon. Mr. 7. Duncombe 


said, that in rising to call the attention of 
the House to the motion of which he had 
given notice, he might be allowed to ex- 
plain how one so totally unconnected with 
the county of Chester, came to be mixed 
up in a question apparently of a local 


character. When, on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, he rose to call the attention of 
the House to the conduct of the Lord 
Chief Baron (Lord Abinger), at the spe- 
cial commission, held last October, while 
he (Mr. T. Duncombe) found fault with 
some of the sentences passed by that noble 
and learned Lord, he said that the severity, 
of these sentences was much aggravated by 
the severity, with which the prisoners were 
treated in the gaol at Knutsford, On the 
following day the hon, Member for Cheshire 
asked why he had not given him notice of 
his intention to allude to the discipline en- 
forced at Knutsford, and at the same time 
the hon. Member said that he had been 
altogether misinformed on the subject. 
He immediately wrote to his informant to 
say that his statements were likely to be 
disputed. The statements which he had 
made relative to the treatment of the pri- 
souers at Knutsford, amounted to this; 
that the Chartist prisoners complained 
that on their arrival at the prison, they 
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had been addressed in very violent and 
insolent language by the gaoler; secondly, 
that some of those prisoners were put 
upon the treadmill out of their turn for 
the amusement of some ladies and gen- 
tlemen who visited the prison; thirdly, 
that the overseer of those prisoners was 
himself a felon, and that these prisoners 
were thus compelled to associate with a 
felon; and fourthly, that their food was 
insufficient both in quantity and quality. 
On the following Monday, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cheshire gave a most unqualified 
contradiction to the statement which he 
had made on the authority of his inform- 
ant, a gentleman resident at Stockport, 
and the testimony of one of the prisoners 
was produced in support of the contra- 
diction. He immediately observed that 
such contradictions coming from prisoners, 
under the control of the magistrates, 
ought to be received with extreme cau- 
tion, and therefore he begged leave to 
adhere to the statement he had originally 
made, After that contradiction, he might 
fairly complain that an attempt had been 
made to mislead the House. If he had 
himself given way on that occasion, per- 
haps not one of the iniquities connected 
with this prison would ever have come to 
light. In consequence, however, of his 
perseverance in adhering to his statement, 
the right hon. Baronet opposite announced 
his intention to send down an inspector to 
investigate the circumstances connected 
with the case. Captain Williams accord- 
ingly proceeded to institute an investiga- 
tion into the case, and among other wit- 
nesses, examined the chaplain of the 
prison ; and if hon. Gentlemen would take 
the trouble to read the report of Captain 
Williams, they would find that every 
statement made by him was fully proved 
and substantiated by that report. With 
respect to the charge against the governor 
of having used to the prisoners violent 
and insulting language, the inspector said 
that, upon the concurrent testimony of the 
prisoners themselves, corroborated in a 
considerable degree by the evidence of 
Mr. Tracy, an officer of the county gaol, 
it appeared that the words addressed to 
prisoners by the governor, on their arrival, 
were to the following effect :— 


“ Now, you special commission men, you 
were sent here to be punished, and you shall 
be punished. The discipline of this prison is 
so rigorously enforced, and the laws so strict, 
that if [ have to punish apy of you, it will have 
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such an effect upon your constitutions, that 
even under the most favourable circumstances, 
the strongest man among you won't have a 
constitution that I would give twopence for 
when your sentence shall expire.” 


Mr. Tracy described this as “ harsh 
language,” but he believed the House 
would agree with him that it was a 
most brutal speech. The report after- 
wards proceeded : 

“ The chaplain also deposes, that on the 5th 
of December the governor met him in the 
prison yard, and apparently under considerable 
Irritation, addressed him in these words; 
* Fairhurst, and some of these Chartists, have 
been complaining about their beef;’ and fur- 
ther said, ‘ Damn these Chartists, I’ll give 
them their belly-full before I have done with 
them.’” 

It appeared, when this speech was 
made, no third person was present. [Mr. 
Egerton “ hear”|. From that cheer it was 
evident that the hon, Member intended to 
give credence to the testimony of the 
governor in preference to a man of re- 
spectability like the Rev, Chaplain of the 
gaol. If the governor denied the accu- 
racy of the charge, why had he not cross- 
examined the chaplain on that point? In 
consequence of what had taken place, he 
had other testimony respecting the lan- 
guage which Mr. Burgess, the governor, 
was in the habit of using with respect to 
his prisoners. It was a letter from a 
tradesman of Knutsford, who was quite 
ready to come before a committee of the 
House, if a committee should be granted. 
The letter ran thus ;— 


“ Knutsford, March, 17, 1843. 


*Sir—After perusing your remarks lately 
made in the House of Commons relative to 
the House of Correction at Knutsford, I beg 
leave to state that Burgess, who is the head 
gaoler, has in the most unfeeling manner pub- 
licly boasted in the midst of a promiscuous 
company, in the bar of the George Inn, where 
he occasionally goes to pass his evenings, ‘ of 
the short time in which by his prison disci- 
pline he can break down (as he expressed 
himself) the constitutions of prisoners,’ who 
unfortunately by their misdeeds placed them- 
selves under his tender mercies; such is this 
man’s boast, his favourite theme ; no person 
of any respectability will in the most distant 
manner associate with him. He had orders 
from the hostess of the George Inn to take a 
room whenever he came there, as people who 
frequent the inn retire with horror from his 
pres on account of the merciless remarks 
ie habitually indulges in, relative to the treat- 
ment of his prisoners,’’ 


For his part he believed Mr. Brown, 
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and he did not believe Mr. Burgess; and 
he thought there would be great difficulty 
in finding any one out of that House to 
believe that Mr. Burgess did not use the 
words attributed to him by Mr. Brown, 
The report went on to say— 

“It is alleged that certain of the prisoners 
were, on Thursday, the 20th of October, in 
the sessions week, placed upon the tread. 
wheel, out of their regular turn, for the pur. 
pose of showing it working to strangers visiting 
the house of correetion, It appears to be 
customary for the grand jury at every sessions 
and adjourned sessions, to go through the 
house of correction previous to their discharge, 
and that they are occasionally accompanied 
by females ; that at such times if the tread. 
wheel is not at work, prisoners are called out 
from their wards and placed upon it for a 
short time, to show the manner of its wotking. 
The complaint made by the prisoners of 
having on one occasion been placed on the 
wheel for such purpose in the sessions week, is 
I consider, just, ‘and that the practice is at all 
times objectionable,” 

Here again the inspector fully bore him 
out in the charge he had made. At the 
General Quarter Sessions, held on the 
17th of last month, the magistrates there 
assembled agreed to a report to the Secre- 
tary of State, in reply to the report of 
the inspector. In speaking of the prac- 
tice of placing prisoners on the tread- 
wheel, for the purpose of showing its 
working to visitors, the report of the ma- 
gistrates said-— 

“Tt appears to the court that the practice 
has prevailed upon the occasions of the visits 
of the grand jury, and, as Captain Williams 
alleges, on some other occasions ; but, as the 
latter instances appear to have occurred al- 
ways in the presence of a magistrate, this 
court considers the governor to be ex- 
onerated.” 

He was ready to prove that the state- 
ment that this was never done except in 
presence of a magistrate was false. He 
could prove that last summer a party 
went to see the prison, between four and 
five in the afternoon, and that some 
prisoners were called out for the amuse- 
ment of the visitors to show the working 
of the wheel, and that neither a governor 
nor a magistrate was present. The em- 
ployment of a felon as overseer was ad- 
mitted. The magistrate said— 


“Tt appears to the court that a prisoner 
convicted of felony has been appointed by the 
governor to instruct misdemeanants in the 
weaving, but he had no authority over them, 
and was never with them, unless he was called 
for by them to fetch materials or to instruct 
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them. This court have given directions that 
such practice shall not occur for the future.” 


The insufficiency of food was also ad- 
mitted, and thus was each of his charges 
fally borne out by the report of the in- 
spector. Jt appeared that the magistrates 
called the chaplain before them on the 
17th of March, and subjected him to an 
examination, requesting him to state what 
had passed between him and the in- 
spector. The magistrates knew very well 
what had occurred, for many of them had 
been present at the examination of the 
chaplain by Captain Williams. It would 
have been better, certainly, under these 
circumstances, if thechaplainhad answered 
at once, and had said, ** Yes, I did say so 
and so; J did give this information ; 1 was 
on my oath, and bound to speak the 
truth.” He was asked why he had not 
informed the magistrates at the time the 
words were used by the governor? He 
said he had received orders, several years 
azo, to confine himself to his spiritual 
duties. He had, however, repeatedly en- 
tered on the journal cases of irregularity 
on the part of the governor, such as non- 
attendance at prayers, or divine service, 
which, according to the rules, he was 
bound to attend. The result of all this 
had been the dismissal of Mr. Brown, the 
chaplain. One charge brought against 
Mr. Brown was, that he was in the habit 
of corresponding with him (Mr. Dun- 
combe). He had not been aware that 
there was any very serious wrong in a 
man’s corresponding with him, but if 
there was, it was an offence Mr. Brown 
was wholly innocent of ; for until he heard 
of his dismissal, he had never known of 
Mr. Brown’s existence. The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in a letter addressed 
to the Chairman of the General Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Chester had 
pronounced his opinion on the conduct of 
the Governor, in these words— 

“Lhave the honour to transmit to you a 
copy of the report of the inspector of prisons 
for the northern district, on an inquiry into 
the treatment of prisoners in the Knutsford 
House‘of Correction. It is unnecessary for 
me to enclose a copy of the report which I re- 
ceived from the visiting justices soon after the 
termination of the inquiry, as they will 
doubtless already have transmitted to you e 
copy for the information of the magistrates ; 
but I enclose a copy of the inspector’s re- 
marks on the latter part of that report, relat- 
10g to certain particulars which were not con- 
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nected with the inquiry, but which the in- 
spector deemed necessary to bring before the 
attention of the visiting justices. I have to 
request that you will submit these several 
statements to the magistrates of the county, at 
their first general meeting in quarter sessions, 
and request their attention most especially to 
those which relate to the conduct of the go- 
vernor, that they may determine whether, after 
what has occurred, they can, with confidence 
and with safety, continue him in an office of 
such responsibility, I forbear pointing out 
the various particulars which show indiscre- 
tion in the governor and inattention to his 
duties; but I cannot omit to mention one in- 
stance in which he appears to me to have 
been guilty of very great misconduct, I refer 
to a certain case in which, after the express 
directions of the surgeon, that corporal pun- 
ishment should cease, he insisted that it should 
be continued, and it was continued accord- 
ingly. The magistrates are fully aware that 
if on that occasion, life had been endangered, 
and death had ensued, the governor must have 
been tried on a charge no less than of homi- 
cide. And I am persuaded the magistrates 
will be sensible of the great responsibility 
which must be incurred by them from subject- 
ing prisoners any longer to the custody of one 
who could so misconduct himself.” 


The magistrates, however, had addressed 
the Secretary in these terms :-— 


This court remarks, that it would be very 
convenient and conducive to the discipline of 
the prison, if the inspector would report to 
the visiting magistrates any misconduct in the 
officers, or any other matter requiring their 
notice, as soon as it came to his knowledge, 
to which the magistrates will pay immediate 
attention, This court concludes by saying, 
that after a careful investigation of the charges 
referred to its consideration, it is of opinion, 
that with the exception of the case of the boy 
Trainer (which has already been adjudicated 
upon), such charges are in themselves not of 
much importance, and their recurrence pro« 
vided against, and are not such as to deprive 
the governor of the confidence which the ma- 
gistrates have hitherto reposed in him, and 
which his general good conduct, and the dis- 
cipline which he has maintained in the prison 
have appeared to deserve.” 


He would maintain again, that all his 
charges had been fully borne out by the 
inspector’s report, and if the correctness 
of that report was doubted, that was an 
additional reason why this committee, for 
which he was about to move, ought to be 
granted. Among other charges against 
the governor was, that he had neglected 
to affix the rules in a proper part of the 
prison. This was treated as a matter of 
little importance, but he thought there 
was no part of the prison regulations of 
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more importance to the unfortunate pri- 
soners, to whom it was of the bighest im- 
portance to know the rules by which they 
were governed, and the nature of the 
rights of which they were not deprived. 
It was found, that the gaoler had em- 
ployed the prisoners, contrary to law, in 
mending his gig; the iron was said to be 
only worth 6d., but he (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
believed it to be really worth 3s. 6d. But 
suppose it to be only worth 6d., they saw 
men committed every day for stealing a 
few halfpence worth of apples or turnip- 
tops. Then as to the circumstances con- 
nected with the whipping of the boy, 
Edward Trainer, the case was said to have 
been adjudicated upon; but the fact was, 
that he had been merely reprimanded by 
the magistrates. There was another case 
in which a boy named Beacroft, had been 
flogged previously to his removal to Park- 
hurst prison ; and he was flogged so care- 
lessly, that his eye was severely injured by 
the thong. He understood that when a 
person was to be flogged in this gaol, the 
town crier of Knutsford was called in to 
inflict the punishment at the rate of 25. 
for each person. It was often the case, 
that no surgeon, or assistant-surgeon, at- 
tended to witness the flogging adminis- 
tered, but merely an apprentice. The 
report of the surgeon, Mr. Deane, on the 
state'of the gaol, prison diet, &c., stated, 
that since his appointment to the’ office, 
he had noticed the falling away of the 
men employed in labour ; that his con- 
viction was, that after an experience of 
fifteen years, it was impossible to keep 
men undergoing a long sentence of impri- 
sonment, in ordinary health, on a reduced 
allowance of food, and he, therefore, re- 
commended that the allowance should be 
increased. Instead, however, of the gaoler 
giving the prisoners an increase of food, 
as recommended by the surgeon, the pun- 
ishment continually resorted to was a 
stoppage of their food. During the three 
months, ending the 10th of March, 1843, 
the stoppages of diet had been, on the 
average, 392 daily. [An hon. Member : 
**No; that was the number of prisoners.””"} 
Stoppage of diet was the only description 
of punishment resorted to, and it fell fre- 
quently on the same individual. The 
magistrates, however, seemed to think, 
that all these matters were of no conse- 
quence; they retained the gaoler, but 
dismissed the chaplain. If they thought 
the chaplain an improper person, why 
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had they given him all favourable.teg, 
timonials when applying for the chaplaingy 
of the Pentonville prison. In July, 1842, 
the magistrates spoke of the assiduous 
manner in which he had performed, his 
duties as chaplain—of his upright and 
moral character as a clergyman anda 
Christian, although in their report to the 
Secretary of State, they said he wasinot 
entitled to their confidence, and had not 
been so for the last three years, The 
gaoler, the surgeon, the schoolmaster, the 
taskmaster, and the matron,. all added 
their testimony to the exemplary conduct 
of the chaplain. [The hon. Member read 
a variety of testimonials in favour of Mr, 
Brown, including one signed by ten 
magistrates.) Mr. Brown might, indeed, 
be well proud of forfeiting the contidence 
of such magistrates. They, however, had 
made up their minds six weeks before to 
dismiss the chaplain, and they did not 
condescend to argue the matter with those 
who defended his. interests, Mr, G. Wil- 
braham, Mr. E. Stanley, and Mr. Daven- 
port. One of the magistrates asked, “ Is 
this gaol to be governed by the Secretary 
of State or the magistrates of the county?” 
The Secretary of State wrote to the visit. 
ing justices, stating his regret that the 
governor of the gaol should have been 
considered fit. to. be continued in_ his 
place, and expressing an opinion that the 
conduct he had followed, should have led 
to his immediate dismissal, That. letter, 
he thought, reflected great credit on the 
right hon. Baronet. It was a bold. and 
true statement of the case—a bold and 
true censure on those for whom he might 
be supposed to have had some political 
predilection. The right hon. Baronet had 
proved that he was above political feeling 
on this important occasion, and had 
passed a censure on the magistrates, to 
which he was satisfied the whole public 
would respond. But now that the Sec- 
retary of State had done his duty, he 
maintained that it was for Parliament to 
do theirs, It was impossible that the 
question could stop where it was, The 
responsibility, said the right bon. Baronet, 
lay on the magistrates, but he maintained, 
that it lay on Parliament. He did not 
think the right hon. Baronet could carry 
the matter further than he had done. He 
might certainly have cancelled the com- 
mission, and remodelled it; but that 
would lay a responsibility on the right 
hon. Baronet, which no man had a tiglit 
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to impose. a , 
jwterfere. He did not think they had 
yet probed to the bottom the iniquities 
and corruptions of this gaol ; he believed, 
that still greater existed than appeared 
on the face of the report, and for 
this reason, he asked for a commit- 
tee. He was prepared to prove, that 
within these few days, Burgess, the 
gaoler, had collected some of the prison 
officers, and told them that the magis- 
trates were determined to stand no more 
of this nonsense, and that if any of 
the officers were found divulging any- 
thing that passed in the prison, they 
would be immediately dismissed. This 
was a speech lately made by this man, 
who possessed the confidance of the 
majority of the Cheshire magistrates. It 
ought not to be forgotten, that from 2,000 
to 3,000 individuals passed annually 
through this gaol, and, therefore, the 
administration of it was of some import- 
ance. If nothing farther were to be di- 
vulged respecting it, the inspectors of 
prisons would never be able to arrive at 
the trath. If the magistrates doubted the 
accuracy of the inspector’s report in this 
instance, and thought he had misled the 
Secretary of State that was an additional 
reason for granting the committee. But 
at all events, he thought that Parlia- 
ment would see the necessity of strength- 
ening the hands of the Secretary of State, 
and granting further powers for the regu- 
lation of a system so devoid of justice and 
humanity, as had prevailed with reference 
tothis prison. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the following resolution :— 


“That it appearing to this House that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
after inquiry made under his authority into 
certain circumstances connected with the dis- 
cipline and management of the Knutsford 
House of Correction, in the county of Chester, 
has thought it right to advise that the governor 
of the said House of Correction should be re- 
moved ; and it also appearing, that the ma- 
gistrates, in sessions assembled, have, after an 
allegéd careful examination, deemed the 
charges referred to them by the Secretary of 
State, with one exception, not of much im- 
portance, nor such as to deprive the governor 
of the confidence reposed in him, and which, 
as they allege, his general good conduct, and 
the discipline he had maintained, appeared to 
deserve ; and, therefore, that such governor, 
contrary to the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State, has been continued in his office ; 
and it being alledged by the rev, William 
Browne, in his petition presented to this 
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It was now for Parliament to } House, that he has been dismissed by the ma- 
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gistrates, after giving evidence against . the 
governor, before the inspector of prisons, 
upon the examination instituted by such in- 
spector, under the authority of the Secretary 
of State; and this House considering that the 
due and proper management of the said gaol 
must be of importance to the public, and 
that the same must most materially depend 
upon the character and conduct of the governor 
thereof, and upon the protection being afforded 
to persons who may from time to time be 
called upon to give evidence before the in« 
spector of prisons in respect thereof: it is 
resolved, that a select committee be appointed, 
to inquire into the couduct and management 
of the said House of Correction, in respect to 
the matters referred to in the report of. the 
magistrates, and also into the circumstances 
connected with the dismissal of the rev. 
William Browne, the late chaplain of the said 
House of Correction; the said committee to 
report the evidence taken, and their opinion 
thereon, to the House.” 


Mr. Tatton Egerton said, there was 
the greatest anxiety on the part of 
the magistrates of the county to meet 
fairly and openly the charges of the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon, Gentleman. had 
attempted to carry the House from the 
consideration of the real question, which 
was, the conduct of the chaplain of the 
gaol. The hon. Gentleman had said 
scarcely one word upon that subject, and 
all his arguments went to the conduct of 
the magistrates and the governor of the 
gaol, He did not appear there as the 
apologist of the governor. The hon. 
Gentleman said the governor possessed 
the confidence of the magistrates, He 
did not entirely agree with that, for the 
governor did not enjoy his confidence. 
But the magistrates did not shrink from 
the consideration of this subject. They 
might have erred in judgment as to the con- 
duct of the governor; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman had alleged against them no one 
single corrupt or unworthy motive. He 
regretted their decision; but in justice to 
a very large body, consisting of thirty-four 
gentleman actuated by no political motives 
residing on the spot and accurately ac- 
quainted with the whole circumstances of 
the case, having minutely investigated it 
two or three times, he must say, with all 
deference, that they were better judges 
than that House might be what was the 
real state of the question. They might 
have been led away bya feeling of attach- 
ment to the governor from his long service, 
and he gave them credit for the best mo- 
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tives when, in the face of two letters from 
the Secretary of State they retained the 
gaolor in his office. But when the House 
was told so much of the errors of magis- 
trates, he might ask was the inspector free 
from error? The right hon. Baronet in 
his letter said, the gaoler as soon as such 
misconduct was known should have been 
dismissed ; but for himself, he could say, 
that he knew nothing of the circumstances 
until within the last few days. The case 
of the boy, mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man, took place in November 1840, In 
January 1841 the inspector knew the cir- 
cumstances connected with it ? but did he 
consider it his duty to report it to the 
Secretary of State. No; and when his 
report came out, there was not one word 
said, with respect to it. But in the teeth 
of these very things of which he was cog- 
nizant, he reported most highly of the 
governor, and stated him to be worthy of 
the greatest confidence, and even advised 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to send down persons from the 
Pentonville prison to be instructed under 
that gaoler in the best manner of perform- 
ing their duty. The hon, Gentleman had 
alluded to the circumstances in which had 
originated the whole of this inquiry, but 
he had not quite fairly stated the matter. 
He(Mr. Egerton) had never denied, that 
strong language had been used; the onl 
thing he denied was, the statement that the 
conduct of the gaoler was calculated to 
cause breaches of prison discipline. The 
hon. Gentleman would have seen that, if he 
had read other parts of the inspector’s re- 
port. The hon. Gentleman observed, that 
the surgeon had complained of the rules of 
diet. All those rules were established by 
the magistrates and alluded to by the in- 
spectors in their reports, and they must 
have been well known to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. F. Maule) when 
he was Under-Secretary of State. In 
every one of those rules stoppage of bread 
as a punishment was laid down, therefore 
it was not in the power of the governor 
to alter it. The surgeon had stated that 
he had to increase the diet of those per- 
sons who were confined for political 
offences ; there were 300 prisoners there, 
and the surgeon said he could not recom- 
mend the magistrates to increase the 
whole diet—a diet approved of by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State ; but in every 
one of the cases of political offenders the 
diet was increased in regard to milk, 
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cheese, and so on; but the main subject 
for the consideration of the House was 
that from which the hon. Gentleman had 
attempted to distract its attention—the 
conduct and dismissal of the chaplain, of 
whom the hon. Gentleman had spoken in 
such high terms. He was sorry to differ 
from the hon. Gentleman upon that head, 
because it was a most painful thing for 
for him to say anything against a person 
bearing a clerical character ; but a greater 
tissue of misrepresentation and falsehood 
he had never seen. What was the charge 
which the chaplain made against a highly 
respectable body of magistrates? The 
rev. gentleman stated openly, and the hon, 
Gentleman had insinuated, that they were 
influenced by political motives, and that 
for political reasons alone they had dis- 
missed him from his situation. It was 
not the first time he had heard the asser- 
tion that judges learned in the law or 
magistrates must necessarily be actuated 
by political feeling in the discharge of 
their duties when certain political offenders 
were concerned. ‘The petitioner stated, 
that he, 

“Was warned by one of ihe magistrates 
(an entire stranger to him) that if his politics 
were as reported, different from those of the 
chairman of quarter sessions and a great ma- 
jority of the magistrates, he must keep them 
to himself if he wished to retain his situation, 


Y | for from what transpired at his appointment, 


no doubt the first opportunity would be taken 
to get rid of him.” 

Now, whoever that magistrate was, he 
had libelled the magistrates of the county 
of Chester. Who appointed that chap- 
lain? Why, his hon. Friend and Col- 
league was one of those who appointed 
him, Those magistrates had increased his 
salary from 150/, to 2001. a year. Who 
moved his dismissal? The chairman of 
the visiting justices, a Liberal, a man 
strongly opposed to him (Mr. Egerton) in 
political principles, The visiting magis- 
trates of the gaol unanimously came to 
the conclusion, that if that rev, gentleman 
continued, discipline and good order could 
not be maintained in the gaol; and one 
half of them were Liberal magistrates. 
He only wished that the hon, Gentleman 
had seen a letter which had been ad- 
dressed to his hon. Colleague, and then he 
would have a different opinion of the feel- 
ing and principles of those parties. Who 
dismissed the chaplain? A majority of 
thirty-four magistrates to five, one-third 
of whom were persons whose politics were 
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liberal. When the House considered all 
those things, he thought the statements 
of the prisoner would not go for much 
Tbe next point in the petition was :— 


“That your petitioner, according to his 
duty, reported the keeper’s continued absence 
from divine service, for which he was repri- 
manded by the chairman of the quarter ses- 
sions, who told him that prayers were not 
divine service, and. he must not report them 
as such in future. That he was desired by the 
chairman on this occasion (April, 1840) to 
confine himself solely to his spiritual duties, 
and not interfere; that he (the chairman) 
would not have an imperium in imperio.” 


That statement was perfectly false from 
beginning toend. The following was an 
extract from the minute-book, November 
28, 1840 :--- 


“The attention of the gaoler is called to the 
prison rule requiring his attendance at the 
chapel at the performance of divine service. 
He states to the committee that he attends 
service only on the Sunday, and says he makes 
a distinction between prayers only and divine 
service, and that he complies with the prison 
tule by attending chapel when full service, 
and not prayers only, is performed. The com- 
mittee are of opinion that the gaoler’s con- 
struction of the rule is not correct, but that he 
is bound in pursuance of it to attend the 
chapel whenever a public and general service 
is performed, whether that service consist of 
prayers only or of the full service of the 
Church, unless he has good cause for his 
absence, to be entered on the journal, and he 
is therefore enjoined to observe the prison rule 
according to the committee’s construction 
of it!’ 


Now that minute, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was wholly opposed to the whole 
letter and tenor of the rev. gentleman’s 
statement. Again, with respect to the 
chairman’s conduct, he would quote a 
minute, dated October, 1840 :— 


“Tn consequence of the chaplain having in- 
terfered in a case of the conviction of a female 
at the sessions, and also in the case of the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, under which a soldier 
was confined in the house of correction, an 
inquiry was directed by the quarter sessions, 
and the chairman was desired to reprimand 
the chaplain; in the course of which he told 
him that he ought to have reported any cir- 
cumstances which might have come to his 
knowledge to the visiting magistrates, whose 
province it was to consider them and act 
thereon ; his province was to attend to his 
spiritual duties, In the course of this exa- 
mination it was proved that the chaplain was 
constantly interfering in the interior manage- 
ment of the gaol; so much so, that when the 
governor offered to punish a prisoner, he was 





constantly told that they would apply to the 
chaplain.” 

Now that was rather different from the 
statement of the rev. Gentleman. But he 
had omitted to state another circumstance 
which he stated before the inspector, 
and that was, that he did not consider 
it his duty to report because he had been 
desired not to report. Now, the minute 
of the gaol committee dated February 
27th, 1841, was:—~ 


“In consequence of the chaplain having 
made incorrect entries in his journal respect- 
ing the surgeon, and altering and erasing ori- 
ginal entries in the journal submitted to and 
signed by the quarter sessions, he apologised 
to the visiting justices, and the minute on the 
report was read to him, and he was directed in 
future to report each mecting of the gaol com- 
mittee on the state of the gaol, and any ob- 
servations he had to make on the discipline of 
the gaol.” 

Now, how the rev. Gentleman could 
have the face to tell the inspector that he 
considered himself bound not to report, 
he could not understand. But to go on 
with the assertions of the petitioner, which 
he should be able to prove were perfect 
fallacies. The next was: — 


“That your petitioner afterwards reported 
the keeper for employing prisoners to his own 
profit and to their detriment, emptying the 
sewers of the gaol, and in wtthdrawing thir- 
teen prisoners, on one occasion (December 
13th, 1842) from prayers, to fill carts with the 
ordure from behind the solitary cells, where it 
had been deposited and mixed ; that this entry 
on his journal remained unnoticed by the vi- 
siting justices.” 

Quite the contrary was the case. What 
was the entry upon the rev. gentleman’s 
journal of that very date ? 


“Two services at chapel at nine o’clock 
a.™m.; present, taskmasters, warders, thirteen 
felons detained to fill the carts with dung from 
the heap behind the solitary cells. Service at 
half-past twelve ; present, female warders and 
one male ; thirteen felons detained from morn= 
ing service present.”’ 


The magistrates did not entertain com- 
plaints of irregularities without giving an 
opportunity to the parties to explain them- 
selves. Captain Williams bore them out 
in this, for he said :— 

* T am inclined to this recommendation by 
observing certain entries, calculated to pro- 
duce unfavourable impressions of the officers, 
of whom, if complaints were necessary, they 
should have been made at the time personally 
to the justices. It should be recollected, that 
ex parte statements before inquiry or adjudica- 
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tion may on the one hand defeat the ends of 
justice, and, on the other, form hereafter a 
very incorrect record reflecting on character.” 


But the petitioner further stated :— 


“That the governor employed prisoners to 
empty the main sewer, and that its contents 
were deposited behind the solitary cells, and 
mixed up by prisoners into a large heap during 
the hot weather, in the month of August last, 
The smell was very offensive, these cells being 
used both for punishment and sleeping cells. 
That on December the 13th, 1842, thirteen 
felons were detained from chapel to fill dung- 
carts from the heap behind the solitary cells ; 
that your petitioner had made an entry of this 
transaction on his journal, and no notice had 
been taken of this entry ; that prisoners were 
constantly employed in cleaning at the go- 
vernor’s house, and that the petitioner had 
seen one of the governor’s female servants one 
morning tap at the window to a felon on the 
opposite side of the yard, when the prisoners 
were going to chapel, and that he went into 
the governor’s house, and that your petitioner 
sent for him to come to chapel ; also that pri- 
soners were often employed in cleaning at the 
houses of the subordinate officers, all contrary 
to the statute and gaol regulations.” 


The first time that one single word of 
that statement came before the magistrates 
was, that when the report was communi- 
cated in certain minutes left by Captain 
Williams. [An hon. Member: That does 
not make his statements false.] He left 
the House to judge, after what he had 
stated, what reliance could be placed upon 
the allegations of the rev. gentleman. The 
magistrates were anxious for the fullest 
investigation into the circumstances which 
had led to the dismissal of the chaplain. 
The inspector had been sent down, the 
chaplain was examined, and the inspector 
received certain memoranda, not only from 
the chaplain, but from some of the magis- 
trates, so far were they from wishing to 
shut up inquiry. A liberal magistrate thus 
reported respecting the conduct of the 
chaplain after having examined several 
witnesses :— 


“The chaplain visits the hospital daily ; he 
never remains there above seven or eight mi- 
nutes. He has never spoken to one of the 
sick on any religious subject, nor inquired of 
what religion they are. To a prisoner who 
died of a lingering disease, during the whole 
time he was ill the chaplain never offered. any 
spiritual consolation till requested to do so. 
On Friday he reads prayers on the landing- 
place of the stairs, that he may be heard in all 
the three rooms ; these prayers, with an ex- 
hortation upon a text, never last above ten 
minutes altogether, His visits have been more 
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frequent to the prisoners since this inquiry ha 
been going on.” 

He would ask the House now, whe. 
ther they could wonder at the dismissal 
of the chaplain? That hon. Gentleman 
had stated things that were not cor. 
rect. The hon. Gentleman took a very 
easy course of proceeding for his pur- 
pose. But why did he not produce 
confirmation of the statements in the peti- 
tion? In pressing his motion upon the 
House the hon. Gentleman had turned 
attention to the conduct of the Govern. 
ment, but the real question was the con- 
duct of the chaplain. He thought he had 
sufficiently proved how unfounded were 
the statements of the petitioner. He 
should oppose the motion of the hon, 
Gentleman. 

Sir G. Strickland said the hon, Gentle- 
man seemed to desire a full investigation ; 
so did he, and the public too would expect 
it. The public were under great obligation 
to the hon. Member for Finsbury for hav- 
ing brought this question forward in so 
fearless a manner. During the ten or 
twelve years he had been a Member of 
that House, he had never lost an oppor- 
tunity of defending the “ great unpaid” 
magistrates, and sometimes when it was 
not at all a popular course to take. The 
case of Knutsford gaol was this,—that 
there had been gross mismanagement, by 
the gaoler; that there had been corrup- 
tion; that he had misapplied the public 
property, having used iron and manure 
that was not his own; that he had de- 
prived the prisoners in an injudicious, if not 
in an ‘Jlegal inanner, of their quantities of 
food. But, after all, there was that case 
of punishment of the boy who was flogged 
in such a manner that the surgeon said it 
ought to be stopped, but it was not 
stopped. What was the statement of the 
surgeon? That if the boy had died, the 
gaoler must have been tried for murder. 
But though the boy survived, ought the 
gaoler to escape punishment? Ought he 
not to be tried for a most gross act of in- 
justice and cruelty? Was he to escape 
altogether, because the extreme conse- 
quence of his act had not followed? It 
was quite obvious, that the magistrates 
dismissed the chaplain because he thought 
proper to speak of that subject. An at- 
tempt had been made to inculpate the 
chaplain ; but ten of those very magis- 
trates had given the chaplain a good cha- 
racter. The matter could not rest where 
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it was. If the committee were not ap- 

inted, perhaps some other means might 
he devised to obtain a full investigation 
into the circumstances of his suspension. 
He agreed with the sentiment expressed in 
the letter of the right hon. Baronet, who 
said :— 

“The responsibility of these proceedings at 
the general quarter sessions is upon those 
magistrates who recommended and adopted 
that decision.” 

That was all he said; and he thought 
that if all the allegations could be proved, 
although the mal-practices had been con- 
nived at by persons of high name and cha- 
racter, their position should not free them 
from the consequences of their conduct. 
If the inquiry was resisted, it would give 
the greatest blow ever yet given to the 
unpaid magistracy. He trusted that the 
committee, if granted, would whitewash 
the magistracy from the charges brought 
against them. 

Mr. Curteis had listened to the state- 
ment of the hon, Member for Finsbury 
with some degree of prejudice, thinking 
that it might have been made the vehicle 
of some wit and pleasantry, and a little of 
party spirit, but after having heard the 
speech of the hon. Member, and having 
also heard the reply made by the hon. 
Member for North Cheshire, he had come 
to the conclusion that the House ought to 
grant the committee asked for. He bore 
willing testimony to the excellence of the 
letters written by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and if full effect were given to 
them, they would, in his opinion, prove of 
gteat benefit to the community. The real 
secret of the matter appeared to him to be 
this—the magistrates did not like to be in- 
terfered with by the Secretary of State. But 
inhis opinion, the Secretary of State was a 
very proper person to interfere and arbi- 
trate between the chaplain and the gaoler. 
Ifthe House shrunk from an investigation 
into this case, he was firmly of opinion it 
would do great damage to the character 
and reputation of the magistracy of the 
country. This was no party question, 
and he therefore called upon hon. Mem- 
bets on both sides of the House to assist 
in giving effect to the admirable principles 
laid down in the letters of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Sir J. Graham was happy to say that 
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it would not be necessary for him to de- 
tain the House at any very great length. 
In the first place, he was bound to ac- 
knowledge that the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, after what had occurred on this 
particular subject, was fully justified in 
bringing this matter to the consideration of 
the House, More than that, he must be 
permitted to say that the hon. Member 
had brought it forward in a most dispas- 
sionate, clear, and able manner. He would 
very shortly address himself to what he 
conceived to be the real point for conside- 
ration in the motion of the hon. Member 
for a committee to investigate still further 
into this matter. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Preston 
(Sir G, Strickland), that this was a sub- 
ject in which complete investigation was 
indispensable. And if he saw any advan- 
tage that could result from any further 
inquiry—if he thought, by pursuing the 
matter further, any new or concealed facts 
would be brought to light, he would not 
oppose the motion. But the facts of the 
case, he believed, were all clearly before 
them, and further inquiry could therefore 
be productive of no benefit. It bad been 
alleged, and truly, that the prison inspec. 
tors had no power to interfere with or to 
alter the gaol regulations. It was true 
that the powers. granted to the prison in- 
spectors by law, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, wasto inquire and réport 
as to the state of the several gaols;.but 
they had no power to control, to. make or 
to alter the regulations which.it was. the 
duty of the visiting magistrates to make.. 
In one respect, he must be allowed to 
differ from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cheshire. He thought the case of the 
chaplain was settled, and that it was not 
advisable to revive it. With regard to the 
conduct of that gentleman, he was not 
prepared to offer any opinion, He had no 
knowledge of the leading facts on which 
his hon. Friend had relied. The .prison 
inspector had not preferred any charge 
against him, but that gentleman differed 
from the chaplain in one particular. The 
prison inspector had reported to him, that 
no communication made to him on the 
part of the chaplain was confidential ; on 
the contrary, the inspector distinctly told 
the chaplain that any communication 
made to him would be considered official, 
and not confidential. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury complained that all the re- 
ports of the prison inspectors had not been 
2E 
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laid on the Table. But the great object 
of the control which was vested in the Se- 
cretary of State, over the management of 
prisons, would be in a great measure de- 
feated, if not altogether frustrated, unless 
the reports of the prison inspectors made 
under his direction were considered of a 
confidential nature, and if they were to 
be laid indiscriminately before the House, 
that confidential nature would be at once 
destroyed. So also in regard to the com- 
munications between the Secretary of State 
and the bench of magistrates in reference to 
prison regulations—he did not agree that 
on all occasions it would be advisable that 
those communications should be laid be- 
fore Parliament; at the same time, in refer- 
ence to the present case, looking at the 
particular circumstances, he did not think 
it would have been right to refuse to lay 
on the Table the communications which 
had passed between himself and the magis- 
trates, and the opinions which upon fall 
consideration he had formed in reference 
to it. With regard to the conduct of the 
magistrates in retaining the governor of 
the gaol, contrary to the opinion of the 
Home-office, he must say, the charges 
against that officer were either admitted or 
denied. He was bound to state that the 
control and management of the gaols 
in thiscountry formed a most difficult and 
onerous part-of the duties of the Secretary 
of State; but in the performance of that 
duty he had received from the magistrates 
generally the most effective assistance and 
co-operation. He must further state his 
deliberate opinion that any change in the 
law which should take the control and 
superintendence of gaols out of the hands 
of the visiting magistrates and vest it in 
the Secretary of State would not conduce 
to the public good. No Secretary of 
State, with the aid of any number of prison 
inspectors, however diligent, would by his 
own individual authority, be able to exer- 
cise that effective control and superintend- 
ence of the gaols which was now exercised 
by the visiting magistrates. And, further, 
if the visiting magistrates were to exercise 
that effective control which he held to be 
indispensable, the power of appointing the 
officers of the gaol must be vested in 
them. He did not think the control 
could be effectual unless they also had the 
power of removing as well as of appoint- 
ing these officers. He would not dispute 
the proper exercise of that authority on the 





part of the magistrates of Cheshire in the | 


dismissal of the chaplain of Knutsford 
Gaol, but in respect to the exercise of the 
power of the magistrates in maintaining 
the governor of the gaol in his office, upon 
that point his opinion was upon record, 
He was bound to say that, in his opinion, 
the magistrates of that county had in 
this respect acted without due considera- 
tion. He did not impugn their motives, 
but he regretted their decision. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend who represented the 
county, and whose statement was to be re- 
lied on, that the majority in favour of main. 
taining the gaoler in his office was over- 
whelming. [Mr. 7’. Egerton—“ It wasuna- 
nimous”]. He had thought that the deci- 
sion was that of a large majority, but his 
hon. Friend reminded him that it was una- 
nimous. He had, however, understood 
that an overwhelming majority, composed 
of men of opposite opinions, had decided 
upon retaining the gaoler in his office, 
contrary to his recommendation. He was 
quite satisfied that there was nothing cor- 
rupt in the motives which had influenced 
that decision, he was rather disposed to 
adopt the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Rye (Mr. Curteis) that there was some 
slight feeling of jealousy on the part of 
the magistrates arising from the interfer 
ence which he in the discharge of his duty 
had thought it necessary to offer. That 
being his opinion he was not willing to 
speak harshly of the decision of the magis- 
trates, though as he already said, he could 
not regard it as a judicious exercise of the 
power which they undoubtedly possessed. 
He repeated that he saw no advantage 
that could result from any further inquiry 
—all the facts of the case had already 
been ascertained. He was of opinion that 
the power of appointing and dismissing 
the officers of gaols should remain in the 
hands of the magistrates; but without 
pledging himself to any ulterior step—and 
he hoped the House would acquit him of 
any disposition to extend the powers of 
the office he held—without pledging him. 
self to any ulterior step, he could conceive 
that it might be necessary to give to the 
Secretary of State a concurrent power of 
dismissal with the magistrates. ‘The exer- 
cise of that power should be the exception 
and not the rule—for its due exercise the 
Secretary of State would be always tes- 
ponsible, and if he exercised it lightly of 
capriciously, the representatives of the 
local magistracy in that House would have 
an opportunity of calling him to am ac- 
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coust, The exercise of such a power 
should be rare; but judging from his ex- 

jence—and again he trusted the House 
would acquit him of desiring to extend 
the powers of his office, judging from his 
experience, he was disposed to think it 
would be beneficial to the country that 
the Secretary of State should have, not 
the power to appoint, but a concurrent 
ower with the magistrates in the dismissal 
of the prison officers. With regard to 
the motion he must agree that no ground 
for the proposed inquiry had been shown. 
He thought with the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, that after what had occurred the 
question could not stand on its present 
footing; and he had stated to the House, 
without pledging himself to legislative 
interference, what he thought was a better 
course than the proposed inquiry. He 
advocated with the hon. Member for 
Preston the propriety of retaining the 
power in the local authorities rather than 
in the executive, but at the same time he 
thought some control in respect to the 
dismissal of officers was necessary. He 
would strongly urge upon the hon. Mem. 
ber for Finsbury the propriety of not 
forcing the question to a division on that 
occasion; if he should insist upon doing 


so he should feel it his duty to resist the 


motion. Whether the hon. Member 
adopted his suggestion or not, he would 
say this, that the matter would be carefully 
considered by the Government, and, with- 
out giving any pledge on the subject, he 
was disposed, as at present advised, to 
suggest some legislative remedy during 
the present Session. 

Sir 7. Wilde, who was suffering under 
a severe cold, was understood to say, that, 
however much had been made known to 
the House of the conduct and manage- 
ment of the gaol at Chester, yet there 
was much more that the House did not 
know. He was quite content with the 
remedy which had been suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman—that of giving a 
concurrent power of dismissal to the Se- 
cretary of State, because that power would 
be exercised under a sense of responsi- 
bility, and he was sure it would not be 
administered with any feeling of fear of 
offending the magistrates. The facts 
brought before the House formed the 
most overwhelming case he had ever read 
or heard of in his life, and. unless the 
House had full confidence that it was a 
matter which would receive ample atten- 
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tion from the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government, he was of opinion that 
the proper course to be taken was the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry. 
There was a case upon record which 
might serve as a precedent, if any were 
wanted ; it was that of the warden of the 
Fleet, who held a patent office: on one 
occasion, he grossly misconducted himself, 
and the House granted a committee of in- 
quiry notwithstanding he was irremove- 
able. He recommended, that his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Finsbury should 
leave the matter in the hands of the Se- 
cretary of State, who had promised to 
take all the necessary steps for accom- 
plishing the objects of the petition. 

Mr. W. O, Stanley regretted the impu- 
tations which had been thrown out, and 
the language which had been used by the 
hon. Member for North Cheshire, in re- 
ference to one of the parties principally 
implicated. If the hon. Member had only 
remembered that the evidence of that in- 
dividual had been given on oath, he was 
sure that the hon. Member would not 
have thought of using such expressions, 
The speech of that hon. Member had cer- 
tainly done much to confirm his impres- 
sion that inquiry into this case was highly 
necessary, and he thought it was only on 
receiving the assurance of the Home Se- 
cretary that he would not let this matter 
rest where it was; but would vindicate 
the authority of the Home-office, that 
they ought to consent to forego a division 
on the present motion. He should not go 
into the facts of this case, but he could 
not help observing, that he thought there 
was no sufficient cause for the dismissal 
of the chaplain. With respect to one 
fact connected with that officer, he 
wished to correct what he believed to 
be an erroneous impression. He believed 
that the chaplain had never been shown 
the minute of the magistrates; and that 
he had never been called upon by them to 
send in any monthly report. He rejoiced 
that the question had been calmly consi- 
dered; and he hoped the magistrates 
would derive a lesson from what had been 
said, and that the whole discussion would 
tend to a beneficial alteration of the pre- 
sent system. He hoped, too, that it 
would not be without its good effect 
upon the Government, by teaching them 
the advisability of instituting a better 
system of gaol discipline. 

Mr. Legh wished, before this discussion 
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closed, to read a single extract from the 
surgeon’s report. It was as follows :— 


“ Ever since my appointment as surgeon to 
the gaol, I have noticed with regret the gra- 
dual falling away of the men sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment and I have endea- 
voured by various means to obviate this. I 
have exempted them from the ordinary gaol 
Jabour, employed them in irregular labour in 
the yards, increased and varied their food, but 
without any very satisfactory results. My 
conviction after fifteen years’ experience is, 
that it is impossible to keep men under long 
sentences of imprisonment in robust health; it 
is not that they fall actually sick, but that they 
become pallid, care-worn, and enfeebled, and 
loose all their energy and exertion, This is 
not the effect of the diet or the labour, the lo- 
cality or discipline of the gaol, but arises [ be- 
lieve solely from their being in confinement, 
and the depressing circumstances attending 
that confinement.” 

With respect to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Anglesea, to the effect 
that the magistrates minute had not been 
communicated to the chaplain, he could 
not from his own knowledge positively 
assert the contrary, but he was instructed 
to say, that the minute was communicated 
to that officer, and that that view was cor- 
roborated by the minute made at the jus- 
tices special meeting :— 


“ Mr. Dean stated, that having seen the en- 
try in the journal, he wrote to Mr. Browne 
complaining of it, but Mr. Browne had not re- 
plied to that note, but had shown it in the 
town, and the subject had been freely can- 
vassed. The chaplain’s journal was produced, 
and, an erasure appearing in the entry of the 
16th of June last, he was asked whether that 
erasure was made previous to the journal being 
submitted to the court of quarter sessions on 
the 29th of June last, to which he answered 
that he believed it was. The chaplain stated, 
that in making the entry, he had done on the 
16th of June last, he had no intention to make 
any charge against Mr. Dean, or to reflect on 
his conduct as surgeon. The chaplain apolo- 
gized to the visiting justices and to the surgeon 
for the entry made in his journal on the 16th 
of June last. The committee are of opinion, 
that the chaplain should in future report to 
each meeting of the gaol committee on the 
state of the gaol, and any observation he has 
to make on the discipline.” 

At the proceedings connected with this 
matter, he was not himself present, and 
therefore he should not then trouble the 
House at any greater length than to say, 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
referred to the present state of the gaol, 
under the influence of a total misappre- 
hension, He had stated, that the average 
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number of punishments was 392, That, 
however, was the daily number of priso. 
ners, while the daily average of punish. 
ments was only twelve. As to the con- 
duct of the chaplain, he did not take 
on himself to pronounce any opinion upon 
that. 

Mr. Henley wished to say a few words 
lest his silence should be construed into 
an acquiescence in principles and proceed- 
ings to which he altogether objected. In 
the first place, he wished to express his 
full conviction that the subject of prison 
discipline must undergo a complete _revi- 
sion, and be subjected to an entire change, 
He was fully persuaded, that no patch- 
work system ever would do. Again, he 
could not help noticing the operation of 
the various new rules and new practices 
which had been introduced into prisons. 
The chaplain was independent of the 
gaoler, and the gaoler of the chaplain, 
The duties of those parties might clash, 
and then the inspectors might come down 
and interfere with either, being indepen- 
dent of both, The governors might have 
their view of improvement, and the in- 
spectors might have theirs — one man 
might have one crotchet, and one might 
have another, and each might labour in 


opposite directions for the accomplishment 
of the objects which they had severally in 


view. This was surely a state of things 
which could not be allowed to continue. 
He had recently seen the report respecting 
the prison at Northleach. The statements 
made with respect to that place of confine- 
ment, showed very clearly that it was by 
no means the best conducted of all the 
prisons. There was no one who read the 
report, and who took a view more or less 
accurate of the statements which it con- 
tained, but must be struck with the fact 
that there existed no competent local 
authority—nothing to make the parties 
concerned to act in unison. The justices 
possessed no authority—every official per- 
son connected with the system was inde- 
pendent of every other, and no means 
existed to make them work harmoniously 
together. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe in reply, observed, 
that from the beginning he stated that he 
went far beyond the dismissal of. Mr. 
Browne. There were several points, 10 
the case—that was one of them; but it 
did not constitute the whole of the case. 
Mr. Browne did not dispute the power of 
the magistrates to dismiss him; all that 
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he did was, to pray the House to institute 
an inquiry. After what feli from the right 
hon. Baronet, he felt that he could not 
ress his motion any further. He hoped 
that no such occurrences as those which 
had been made the subject of complaint, 
would ever take place again; and feel- 
ing satisfied that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would redeem the pledge he had 
given, he should consent to withdraw his 
motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Mittpank Prison.] On the Order 
of the Day for the Third Reading of the 
Millbank Prison Bill, 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe said, that those per- 
sons who had become insane in conse- 
quence of their confinement were by this 
bill to be removed to a lunatic asylum. It 
was also provided, that if a cure should be 
effected in the asylum before the term of 
imprisonment had expired, they should 
then be removed back to the prison. Now 
that was a cruel provision in any Act of 
Parliament, for it was very likely, he 
thought, that in such cases the insanity 
would return. Such a_ clause, in his 


opinion, ought not to be continued in the 


bill. 

Sir J. Graham said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was mistaken if he supposed that 
this provision was peculiar to this bill. It 
was part of the general law of the land. 
When a prisoner was proved to the satis- 
faction of the medical officers of the pri- 
son to be lunatic, the Secretary of State 


for the Home Department had power to | 


remove him to a lunatic asylum; and, 
again, when the officers of the lunatic 
asylum certified that he was recovered, to 
send him back to prison and let the law 
resume its force; unless in the exercise of 
his discretion he should advise the Crown 
to'exercise its prerogative of mercy and to 
remit’ the rest of the punishment. He 
had every day to advise the Crown in 
such cases. He was not prepared to alter 
this general principle of the law. It worked 
well and ‘safely, and ‘its enforcement might 
with propriety be left to the judgment of 
the advisers of the Crown. 

Mr. Henley said, that Millbank Peni- 
tentiary was extremely unhealthy. Some 
years ‘since epidemics arose there from 
shortness of food.’ What had occurred in 
it showed that ‘we were not sure to escape 
gteat mischief because a ptison was under 
the control of Government. “Yet, this 
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new prison was to be solely under the 
control of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department and the inspectors ap- 
pointed by him, and no other human 
being was to know what took place within 
it. 

Sir J. Graham hoped, after what had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman, that the 
House would allow him to explain the 
real intent and object of this measure. 
The hon. Gentleman was right in stating 
that Millbank Prison was generally un- 
healthy. It was now quite clear that long 
confinement there on low diet was fatal 
to the constitution. Since the alteration 
of the diet experience bad proved that, 
from the site of the prison, long confine- 
ment there with even the fullest diet could 
not be consistent with health. This was 
the unanimous opinion of the medical au- 
thorities and others who had been con- 
sulted. As, therefore, the idea of using 
this prison as a penitentiary was aban- 
doned, the next thing which the Govern. 
ment had to consider was, what use might 
be made of it; for it wasa large building 
and had many conveniences as a prison, 
He had on a former occasion stated to the 
House the earnest endeavours made by 
him and his colleagues for the classifica- 
tion of prisoners. For juvenile offenders 
there was the prison at Parkhurst, where 
they would remain till they were eighteen 
years of age, before which age it was not 
considered desirable that they should be 
sent to Pentonville, which was to be ap- 
propriated to adults ; and for older offend- 
ers there were the penal colonies. They 
had lately introduced a complete system 
of classification which was known to the 
judges. Speaking generally of sentences 
of transportation at the sessions or as- 
sizes, the general rule was that the sen- 
tence was to be carried into execution, 
But the criminals were to be divided into 
three classes. The first was to consist of 
those who could get tickets of leave on 
their arrival on account of their general 
good conduct. The second class was to 
consist of those whose reformation was 
certain, and to whom tickets of leave 
would be granted after some probation in 
the colony, if their conduct should be sa- 
tisfactory. The third class was to consist 
of those who were completely depraved, 
and who would suffer the utmost punish- 
mént awarded to them. It was desirable, 
with a view to classification, that there 
should be a term of probation before the 
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classification should be determined. For 


this purpose there should be a general dé- 
pot for all convicts, in which they would 
not be kept more than nine or twelve 
months—experience showing that con- 
finement in Millbank—which was selected 
for the dépét; beyond that period would not 
be quite consistent with health. In that 
period some opinion might be formed as 
to the character of the convicts. From 
that depot the juveniles would be sent to 
Parkhurst, the adults to Pentonville, and 
the others on board the hulks. In making 
this classification, he acted in conformity 
with the views of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement of Pentonville Penitentiary, 
who thought that the discretion as to clas- 
sification should be left with the Crown, 


Bill read a third time and passed. 

Queen’s Bench Offices Bill was read a 
second time. 

House adjourned at a quarter past ten. 
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Minutes.] Britis. Public.—1° Townshend Peerage. 

2°. Roman Catholic Oaths (Ireland); Pound Breach and 
Reseue. 

Private.—1°: Maryport and Carlisle Railway. 

Reported.— Wull Waterworks; Ballochney Railway ; Lough 
Foyle Drainage; Bannbridge Road; Dean Forest and 
Gloucester Railway. 

5” and passed :—Oxnam’s Estate ; Southampton Docks ; 
Sowerby and Soyland Inclosure; Belfast and Cavehill 
Railway. 

P&TITIONS PRESENTBD. By Messrs, M. Gibson, B. Wood, 
S. Crawford, Blackstone, Ricardo, Wodehouse, Standish, 
W. Ellis, Hume, P. Howard, Brotherton, and Ewart, Dr. 
Bowring, Lord A, Lennox, Sir G, Strickland, and Lord 
Alford, from am immense number of places, against the 
Factories Bil.—By Mr. M. Gibson, and Mr. B. Wood, 
from Manchester and other places, for the Total and Im- 
mediate Repeal of the Corn-jaws.—By Mr. Blackstone, 
from Wallingford and other places, against the Canada 
Corn Bill.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from the Clergy of Pimn- 
perne, against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—From several places, in favour of the Factories 
Bill—From Nottingham, against the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Bill.—From Truro, and other places against the Turn- 
pike Roads Bill—From a Parish in Bristol, against 
the Health of Towns Bill.—From Bristol, and St. George's 
the Martyr, (Southwark), against the County Courts Bill. 
—From Yaxley, against the Drainage of Lands Bill.— 
From Romney Marsh Union, against the Beer Act.— 
From Nottingham, and a number of other places, for 
Carrying out Rowland Hill’s Plan of Post-office Reform. 
—From the Southwark Literary and Scientifie Institution, 
for Exemption from the Payment of Rates and Taxes,— 
From Newark, for Amendment of Bankruptcy Act.— 
From Chorley, against the Truck System. 


CuariraBLe Trusts.] Sir G. Grey 
moved the Order of the Day for the second 
reading of the Charitable Trusts Bill. 

On the question that the bill be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Hume did not rise to offer any ob- 
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jection to the motion, but to call the at. 
tention of the Government to this most 
important subject. Had he been aware 
that the bill would be brought on for a 
second reading that evening he would 
have brought down with him a variety of 
details, showing the immense amount of 
property in land and funds which was 
vested in trustees, many of whom acted 
as if they were subject to no public te- 
sponsibility, It could be shown that the 
property of this description amounted to 
not less than 6,000,0002., over which 
there did not exist that salutary control 
which the public had a right to expect 
with regard to such an amount of funds 
invested for such useful purposes. What 
he thought the Government ought to do 
was to establish a board for the supervision 
of such trusts, and to which each of the 
trusts respectively should be bound to 
transmit an account of its proceediags; 
so that it could be seen at once what was 
the nature of the trust, what the intentions 
of its founder, and how far those inten- 
tions were carried into effect. A board 
of this kind had been established in Ire- 
land, which had been attended with very 
salutary results, and a large amount of 
funds, which had been diverted from the 
purposes for which they were originally 
intended, had been restored to their le- 
gitimate objects. Similar results would, 
he had no doubt, be produced in England 
by the establishment of a board with simi- 
lar powers. 

Sir R. H. Inglis thought, the bill too 
general and sweeping in its enactments, 
It was most importaut to know whether 
the bill was to apply to 100 or 500 or 
1,000 charitable trusts: but he feared 
that, for good or for evil, more than that 
number of trusts would be affected by it. 
He would admit that it was most desirable 
that for any abuse arising in any trust 
there should be a eheaper remedy than 
that which could be afforded by a Chan- 
cery suit, which, however amicably con- 
ducted, would swallow up the entire funds 
of many of those trusts. On another 
ground, he thought the bill too general, 
for it gave power to the Attorney-general 
to visit every charitable trust, no matter 
whether the trustees were found capable 
of managing the trust or not. With these 
views of the bill, he had great doubts whe- 
ther he could support its further progress. 

The Attorney-General had long been 
of opinian that some large and compte. 
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hensive measure was necessary to meet 
the evils which bad arisen in connexion 
with charitable trusts, and if when he 
stated that such a measure was under the 
consideration of Government and would 
be brought forward, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir G. Grey) would consent to 
withdraw his bill, he would not trouble the 
House with any further observations on 
the subject. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had not at all overstated the amount 
of property vested in trusts for charitable 
purposes in various parts of the kingdom, 
great portions of which were subjected to 
very bad management. It was not too 
much to say, that trusts amounting to up- 
wards of 1,000,000/. per annum thus in- 
vested called for -investigation, which 
would, no doubt, have the effect of not 
only restoring it to its legitimate destina- 
tion, but of also greatly improving it in 
amount. He considered it advisable that 
some comprehensive scheme in counexion 
with this subject should be adopted in 
order that these charities might be under 
proper visitation, instead of the present 
expensive and complicated process. He 
hoped that the right hon, Gentleman 
would not press his bill. He expected to 


be able during the present Session of 
Parliament to bring tn a bill for the re- 
gulation of these charitable and trust 
funds. 

Sir G. Grey could not consent to 


abandon the bill altogether. He was 
gratified at hearing from the Attorney- 
general that the subject had engaged the 
attention of the Government, and relying 
on his pledge that some measure would 
be brought forward by the Government 
during the course of the present Session, 
he would withdraw his bill for the present, 
and place it on the paper for this day 
three weeks. He should be sorry to 
abandon the hope that the bill would pass 
during the course of the present Session. 
He hoped the House would consent to the 
second reading of the bill, and he would 
postpone the further consideration of it to 
this day three weeks. 

Sir J. Graham desired to guard the 
right hon. Gentleman against any miscon- 
struction of what had fallen from bis hon, 
Friend the Attorney-general, The sub- 
ject was one of great magnitude and im- 
portanee, and had engaged the serious at- 
tention of the Government. The Lord 
Chancellor had devoted a considerable 
portion of attention to the subject, which 
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was a most difficult one. He could not 
pledge himself that the Government 
would bring forward a measure on the 
subject, which would be passed into law 
during the present Session. He hoped 
the measure would be sufficiently matured 
to be laid upon the Table during the 
course of the present Session, but he 
could by no means pledge himself that 
the Government would be enabled to pass 
a law on the subject. He was anxious, 
however, to have it distinctly understood, 
that under no circumstances could he 
consent to the second reading of this bill. 
When the bill was first proposed, he had 
stated that he had considerable doubts 
upon the subject, and, upon mature con- 
sideration, all those doubts had been con- 
firmed. ‘The bill proposed to introduce a 
new principle in dealing with these trusts. 
He objected to deal with these trusts in 
any way but judicially. Now the present 
bill proposed to give the executive Go- 
vernment power to deal with these trusts, 
and he thought that power ought to be 
entrusted only to a court of justice. He 
must therefore oppose the second reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. Brotherton approved highly of any 
general system by which the public could 
be made acquainted with the annual in- 
come and expenditure of those trusts, for 
he thought an exposition of their nature 
and extent would tend to prevent their 
misappropriation. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman below him (Sir James 
Graham) would bring in some measure 
on this subject, as there could be no doubt 
that the funds of these trusts were grossly 
mal-appropriated for election purposes. 
He regretted to hear that nothing would 
be done on so important a subject in the 
present Session, and he thought the House 
ought not to allow Parliament to be pro- 
rogued before a bill was passed and re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

Mr. Wyse said, the only objection which 
he entertained to the measure was on ac- 
count of its incompleteness ; he thought 
it fell short of the necessities of the case. 
The Legislature should, no doubt, be 
cautious in departing from the objects of 
the founders of those trusts ; but it should 
also be borne in mind that a different state 
of society required different institutions. 
Many of the most valuable establishments 
on the continent were old establishments 


which had been remodelled. 
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Mr. Ewart thought it would be very 
desirable that the Government should in- 


troduce a measure with respect to the ad- | 


ministration of those trusts before the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, which might be 
considered in a future Session. 

The second reading of the bill post- 
poned to June 14th. 


Roman Caruoric Oarus.] Mr. Ross 
moved the second reading of the Roman 
Catholic Oaths (Ireland) Bill. 

Sir 2. Inglis opposed the bill. The 
oaths imposed on Roman Catholics had 
been framed as a certain security to be 
taken prior to voting at elections, and was 
tendered as such security at the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill. It appeared, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, that con- 
flicting decisions had been given since the 
passing the Reform Bill, whether the oath 
should be taken or not, Prior to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, there could be 
no doubt that. the oath was to be taken, 
The doubt, therefore, might as easily be 
resolved in the affirmative as the negative. 
The bill resolved it in the negative, Now 
he should propose to resolve it in the affir- 
mative, and require that every person pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion should 
take the oath prior to voting at elections. 
Before dividing the House he waited to 
hear what decision her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had come to. 

Mr. 7’. C. Smith (Attorney-general for 


Ireland) said it was perfectly true that, | 


from the time of passing the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill down to the passing of 


the Irish Reform Bill, every voter was | 


bound to take that oath; but the ques- 
tion was now as to the construction of the 
Irish Reform Act, and whether the oath 
required by the 10th of George 4th was 
repealed by that act. And, first, upon 
this there arose a question of construction 
upon the English Act. According to that 
act, registration was to be conclusive, and 
certain questions only were to be put, as 
to whether the voter held the same quali- 
fication, whether he was the party regis- 
tered, and whether he had already voted. 
That act was open to the same question 
as to Roman Catholic voters as the Irish 
Reform Bill; but since the passing that 
act he did uot find that a single Roman 
Catholic voter had been called upon to 
take the Roman Catholic oath in Eng. 
land. In the Irish Reform Bill, in the 
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same way, there was a regulation that the 
certificate or original affidavit of registry 
should be conclusive, although the con. 
tinuance of the oath was not altogether 
inconsistent with that act. Still it ap. 
peared to him that the construction’ of 
that act was to repeal the Roman Catholic 
oath—it had been so decided by two com, 
mittees of that House; and in an instance 
where he had known the oath tendered, 
he must say that it had an unfair tendency 
to delay the polling of the voters. Under 
these circumstances he thought he was 
bound not to refuse his assent to the bill. 

Bill read a second time. 

House adjoarned at twenty-five minutes 
to seven. 


Ce ae eel 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 25, 1843. 


Mrinotrs.] Brius. Public—1° Scientific Societies. 
Reported. ~Sudbury Disfranchisement. 
Private.—Reported.—Great North of England Junetion 

Railway. 

3°- and passed,:—Searborough Harbour. 

Pgritions PRESENTED By Messrs, W. Ellis, Ord, H. 
Watson, Tanered, Curteis, P. Howard, Scholefield, 
Turner, Blewitt, Christic, H. Barclay, Bowes, ’S. 
Crawford, Jervis, Cobden, M. Philips, T. Duncombe, 
G. Byng, 0. Gore, Aldam, Brocklehurst, Redington, 
Hawes, Gisborne, and Stansficld, Dr. Bowring, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord A, Hervey, Sir J. Hammer, Colonel G. 
Langton, Captain Rous, Lord Duncan, Sir J. Seale, Lord 
Howick, and Sir G, Grey, from an enormous number of 
places, against the Factories Bill; and from several 
places, in favour of the same.—By Messrs. Brotherton, 
Cobden, and M. Phillips, from a number of places, for 
the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.— 
By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Leicester, against the severity 
experienced by the prisoner Cooper.—From Rochdale, 
for further Limiting the Hours of Labour in Factories.— 
From several places against the Union of the Sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor.—From the Gloucestershire Medical 
Association, for Medical Reform.—From the Bakers of 
Drogheda, against Night-work.—From Drogheda, Cork, 
and other places, against the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.— 
From several places, against the Canada Com Bill—~ 
From Roehdale, against the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill 
From Kilbrogan, and Mallow, for Encouraging the 
Church Education Society Schools.—From Dublin, and 
Cork, against any further Grant to Maynooth  College—~ 
From Macelesfield, and another place, for Exempting 
Literary and Scientific Institutions from the Payment of 
Rates and Taxes.—From Sunderland, for Amending the 
Regulations of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—From 
Ross, against the Malt-tax.—From Northampton, and 
Chester, against the New Bankruptcy Act.—From two 
places, against the Turnpike Roads Billk—From Col 
chester, Badger, and other places, for Church Extension 
—From Dublin, against the Municipal Corporations 
(Ireland) Act.—From James Heywood, against certain 
Oaths imposed by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge-—From W. Cobbett, against the Queens 
Bench Prison Bill. 


Pusiic Works (Iretayp).] Mr 
Redington wished to know whether It 
were true that communication had beea 
made to the Board of Public Works 19 
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Ireland, stating that the government could 
not sanction any further grants of public 
money for the purpose of public works in 
Ireland ? ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
asum of 50,0007. had been appropriated 
in the reign of her present Majesty, to be 
applied either as grants or loans, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the Treasury, to 
the Board of Public Works in Ireland. 
In a minute subsequently issued by the 
Treasury, a strong Opinion was expressed 
that the system of loans was the least 
advisable to be carried into effect. It so 
happened that in the execution of the 
Act the Commissioners of Public Works 
of Ireland did not revert to that minute, 
but appropriated 46,000/. out of the 
50,0002, as loans, instead of appropriating 
itas grants. On his accession to office 
he found things in this situation, and he 
communicated to the Board of Works 
that, under the existing circumstances, all 
the Treasury was empowered to do was to 
advance the 4,000/. remaining of the 
whole sum for the grants, for which the 
board might have made engagements. He 
was about to introduce a bill for the pur- 
pose of making the grants for the public 
works of Ireland analogous to those of 
England, but giving to Ireland this ad- 
vantage, that there should be a fund 
in that country to be distributed by the 
commissioners, at the same time preserving 
to Ireland the claim she had upon the 
fund in this country. Intimation had 
been made to the parties that means were 
being taken to correct the error into which 
the commissioners had fallen, and that 
21,000/., which had been appropriated as 
loans instead of grants, should be re- 
transferred to grants, instead of loans. 
At the same time he expressed his opinion 
to the commissioners that they were not, 
under the circumstances, to give encou- 
ragement to the system of loans. 


Ipotatry iN Inpra.] Sir R. Inglis 
wished to put three questions relating to 
any encouragements which had been 
given to idolatrous worship in India. The 
opition of the House had been so unani- 
mously expressed on this subject about 
three years ago, that it was wholly unne- 
cessary for him to trouble it with any 
observations on it at present. He would 
ask his right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government what steps had been taken 
in order to separate finally the connexion 





between the Government of India and 
the worship of its heathen and Mussul- 
man subjects? He would next ask what 
steps had been taken to separate the con- 
nexion of the company’s officers not alone 
from the interior management of the pa- 
godas, but also from the management of 
the lands appropriated to their use? He 
was glad to find, that partly owing to the 
exertions of the late, and partly owing to 
those of the present Government, a great 
advance had been made in this latter 
respect. His third question was, what 
steps had been taken to discontinue the 
grant of 60,000 rupees which had been 
made to support the temple of Jugger- 
naut ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that previous to the 
accession of the present Government to 
office, in the month of August, 1841, the 
late President of the Board of Control had 
signified to the Governor-general of India 
the wish of her Majesty’s Government 
that all connexion between the officers of 
the East India Company and the ceremo- 
nies and worship in mosques and pagodas 
should cease, and also that all interference 
on the part of those officers in the mane 
agement of the landed and other revenues 
of those mosques and pagodas should be 
discontinued. Orders to that effect were 
issued, and inquiries were directed to be 
made as to the facility with which the 
connexion referred to might be severed. 
From the reports of the collectors of eight 
revenue districts in the Madras presidency, 
he had the satisfaction of saying that it 
was their concurrent opinion that there 
would be no difficulty whatever in sepa- 
rating the connexion between the com- 
pany’s officers and the worship of the 
natives in the mosques and pagodas, and 
at the present moment he believed that in 
consequence of directions from the Home 
Government, the personal service of the 
company’s officers at those places of wor- 
ship had been dispensed with. As to the 
management of the estates destined for 
the support of those places of Hindoo and 
Mussulman worship, it was evident that 
some time must elapse before that manage- 
ment could be transferred to native officers, 
and some general and uniform arrangement 
devised, by which the management being 
left to Hindoos and Mussulmans them- 
selves the connection of the company’s 
officers with them would be completely at 
anend. With respect to the payment of 
the annual sum of 60,000 rupees for the 
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support of the temple of Juggernaut, he 
was aware that a statement on the subject 
had been published, which, being consi- 
dered a proper subject for inquiry, the 
attention of the Governor-general had 
been directed to it, and the circumstances 
under which the Government bad entered 
into this engagement were undergoing 
close investigation. As to the statement 
that natives had been compelled to draw 
the car of Juggernaut, he had no means 
of knowing how the fact stood, but in- 
structions had been sent out to prevent 
any such compulsory service, and the 
police had received strict injunctions on 
that head. The whole subject was in 
progress of close investigation, and he 
assured his hon. Friend, that as soon as 
he should be in a condition to lay the 
result before the House, he would gladly 
do so. 


Cotonrat Corn.) Mr. Darby wished 
to puta question to the noble Lord the 
Colonial Secretary, connected with the 
measure for allowing corn and flour to 
come into this country from Canada. He 


saw a notice given by the hon. Member 
for Bolton, the object of which was, the 


extension of the same boon to some others 
of our colonial possessions. He also 
learnt, that it was the opinion of others 
that the same privilege should be extended 
to Prince Edward’s Island, New Bruns. 
wick, and Nova Scotia. What he wished 
to know was, whether it were the intention 
of Government to extend to any of our 
other colonial possessions the measure ap- 
plied to Canada ? 

Lord Stanley said, that if his hon. 
Friend who had put the question would 
refer to the returns which were on the 
Table, he would find that the only colony 
interested inthis matter was Canada, as it 
was the only colony which had a surplus 
produce of corn to export. Canada had 
for years been petitioning for this boon. 
It was for this, that the present bill was 
introduced, namely, to fulfil the engage- 
ment made by the Government with Ca- 
nada, and with Canada alone. He might 
add, that the discussion of the whole Corn- 
law turned on this one point, and the conse- 
quence to which it led afforded another 
proof of the inconvenience of entering into 
the whole question on a matter so little 
affecting it. The engagement of the 
Government was, he repeated, with Ca- 
nada, and Canada only. It had made 
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none with any other colony, and had no 
intention of disturbing the principle of 
the Corn-laws by any further extension of 
the principle applied to Canada. 

Mr. Labouchere wished to know whether 
he understood the noble Lord correctly 
in this,—that it was not the intention of 
the Government in this Session to extend 
the boon given to Canada to Prince 
Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick? Did the noble Lord mean to 
say, that under no circumstances he would 
extend the principle of the Canadian 
measure to the colonies he had named, 
even should they earnestly desire it—and 
place a duty on foreign wheat as high as 
on that of Canada ? 

Lord Stanley : 1 wish it to be distinetly 
understood that he course the Government 
has taken is in aecordance with the en- 
gagements entered into with Canada, and 
is not intended to justify other colonies in 
saying, ‘ we have complied with the same 
conditions, and we call on you to give us 
similar advantages.” It is our desire, that 
we should not be called upon to disturb 
existing arrangements, on the ground of 
what we have done with respect to Ca- 
nada; and it is our opinion, that if we 
should be so called upon, such a course 
would merely tend to disturb an extensive 
settlement for an unimportant object. 

Sir G. Grey: As the noble Lord says, 
that by reference to the returns we can 
see that Canada is the only colony that 
has any surplus corn to export, perhaps 
he will state what return shows that, as 
the fact was much disputed in the late 
debate. 

Lord Stanley: If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will refer to the returns obtained 
on the motion of the hon. Member fo: 
Bristol, he will see, that, of all the corn 
imported from our colonies, Canada sup- 
plies nine-tenths. I don’t say that this is 
altogether the produce of Canada ; but, 
so far as we have an opportunity of know- 
ing, it is Canadian, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia notoriously are deficient in 
the supply necessary for home consump- 
tion. 

Dr. Bowring said, that as the subject 
was now before the House, he might, 
perhaps, save time, if he were allowed to 
put a question which stood asa notice 
for to-morrow. He had been informed, 
that the Legislature of Prince Edward's 
Island had lately imposed a duty on the 
importation of corn much heavier than 
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hitherto. Now, he wished to know from 
the noble Lord, whether, if the legislature 
of that colony should solicit a boon simi- 
Jar to that given to Canada, the Govern- 
ment would say, “No” to the applica- 
ion. 

Lord Stanley said, the hon. Member’s 
question assumed that the legislature of 
Prince Edward’s Island had laid a duty on 
foreign corn heavier than heretofore, but 
he had no official report of any such act 
having been passed. He had, however, 
reason to believe that certain resolutions 
had been passsed, imposing a duty on fo- 
reign wheat, as a means of increasing the 
revenue of this year, ‘The resolutions, 
however, had not yet been passed into a 
law, but even if they had it would be only 
for a single year. 


Canapa—Divisions in THE House 
or AssemBLyY.] Mr. V. Smith wished to 
ask the noble Lord, whether any divisions 
had taken place in the legislative assembly 
of Canada upon the resolution to impose 
a duty of 3s, per quarter on American 
wheat? and also what was the noble 
Lord’s authority for stating that the re- 
solution referred to had the unanimous 


approbation of the legjslative assembly. 
Lord Standey said, the hon. Member for 
Montrose had already referred him to 
some divisions which had taken place on 
the 29th of September last, with respect 
to the duty on American corn, and had 
read some extracts from a Canadian news- 


paper on the subject. But he bad at that 
moment copies of the journals of the 
House of Assembly before him, and he 
could find no mention of the divisions to 
which the hon. Member referred. There 
had, however, been a division upon a mo- 
tion to lay an additional tax upon agricul- 
tural produce coming from America. That 
motion was negatived. ‘There had also 
been a division on the question that the 
bill should not pass until a corresponding 
measure should have passed the Patlia- 
ment of this country, and that motion had 
been negatived. There had been no divi- 
sion on the general principle of the bill, 
for the second and third reading were 
passed without any. He thought there- 
fore, that he was justified in saying that 
the bill had the general assent of the Ca- 
nadian Legislature. 


Sezs or St. Asapu aND Bawneor. 
Mr. Clive: 1 beg to ask my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Anglesea, whether he is 
disposed to postpone the motion of which 
he has given notice for this day? I am 
indueed to put this question in consequence 
of a discussion that has lately taken place 
elsewhere, and of the opinions expressed 
by those deeply interested in the welfare 
of the church and principality, who are 
desirous of such postponement. 

Mr. W, O. Stanley.—In answer to the 
question put to me by my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Shropshire, I can assure 
him I have but one common object with 
him—namely, the advancement of the 
spiritual welfare of the principality. I 
should be most unwilling to put myself 
forward in opposition to the feelings of 
those hon. Friends with whom I have been 
acting so long and so cordially ; and should 
be most sorry to bring forward the motion 
that stands on the votes of the House for 
this evening, if it were considered that my 
doing so would prejudice the cause we 
were advocating in common. Ef would 
most willingly postpone that motion pro- 
vided I could obtain some assurance from 
the right hon. Baronet the Prime Minister, 
that he will apply any surplus funds to be 
derived from episcopal revenues in the 
dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor to the 
augmentation of poor and populous vicar- 
ages and curacies in the principality ? 

Sir R. Peel wished that the hon. Mem- 
ber had exercised his own discretion in the 
matter. He wished to intimate to him 
that if he did exercise his own discretion, 
and brought forward a motion for the re- 
peal of this act, which passed both Houses 
of Parliament with but little opposition, 
which act united the bishoprics of St. 
Asaph and Bangor,—if the hoe. Member, 
pursuant to his notice, moved that that 
act be repealed, he would exercise his own 
discretion, and offer the motion of the hon. 
Member his most decided opposition. 
That act was proposed to the House upon 
the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It was brought forward 
by the late Administration, and passed 
through Parliament with but litthe oppo- 
sition, although he was aware that out of 
doors it had met with great opposition. 
With regard to the appropriation of any 
surplus fund which might exist in conse- 
quence of the union of the sees he could 
give the hon. Member no assurance. He 
would adhere to the declaration of Parlia- 
ment with respect to the union of the 
sees. He could only say, if the see of 
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Manchester were founded, and funds not 
originally contemplated were appropriated 
for its endowment, and if the sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor were endowed out of the 
great tithes of the neighbouring parishes, 
he should with great reluctance see them 
applied to the endowment of the new 
bishopric of Manchester.. He should 
reserve to himself the full power of 
considering whether the surplus revenue 
of the church ought to be first applied 
to the endowment and allotment of liv- 
ings in North Wales. 

Mr. W. O. Stanley said, that after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet, he 
should best consult the interest of those 
whom he represented by not bringing for- 
ward his motion. 


Oatus 1n THE Universities.] Mr. 
William D. Christie :* 1 rise to move for 
leave to bring in the Bill, of which I have 
given notice, “ to abolish certain oaths and 
subscriptions in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and to extend education 
in the Universities to persons who are not 
members of the Church of England ;” 
and if I do not take up the time of the 
House by apologies fer putting myself 
forward in a question which has so many 
important bearings, and affects such old 
and powerfal interests, I trust I shall not 
therefore be supposed insensible to the 
importance of the task which f have un- 
dertaken, and~the performance of which, 
self-imposed though it has been, I now 
approach with unaffected diffidence. This, 
I trust, ‘it will be permitted to say, that 
I have thought, from the time which has 
been suffered to elapse since this question 
was Jast agitated, that those who might 
be looked ‘to in this House to move for 
the redress- of any religious grievance 
have probably been deterred from this 
particular question by the many technical 
details and difficulties which embarrass it, 
and I have thought also that my own 
comparatively recent residence in one of 
the Universities might so far give me an 
advantage for dealing with the techni- 
calities of this question. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, I may at least hope that 
the freshness of my recollection of one 
University, and of my feelings towards 
her, will secure me from adopting any 
tone towards the Universities that might 
prejudice my purpose, or any argument 





* From a corrected report. 
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tending to depreciate the advantages, to 
a participation in which I ask to admit 
Dissenters from the Established Church; 
and I am indeed anxious to assure the 
House that I approach this question in no 
spirit of irreverence towards those ancient 
and venerable institutions, which were the 
cradles of learning in this country, and 
have borne so great a part in feeding the 
intellects and forming the characters of 
the great men who have been among’ us, 
and which, though time may have ren- 
dered many changes necessary, and self 
government introduced corruptions, yet I 
do believe—little though I know my testi- 
mony ¢an be worth, yet standing here for 
the purpose that I do, I shall at least be 
ubsolved from the presumption that would 
attach to me were I gratuitously to offer 
it—which I yet do believe to possess the 
elements of fitness to impart a liberal and 
manly education, superior to those of any 
Universities which Scotland, or America, 
or France, or even Germany can boast of, 
And yet itis no injury, as I conceive, which 
I purpose to inflict, but rather a benefit to 
confer, on the Universities, whose useful- 
ness will be extended, from whose escut- 
cheons a deep stain of injustice will be 
wiped out, and whose hold on the national 
respect and affection, will be strengthened 
by granting—this boon I will not call it— 
this rightful claim of the numerous mem- 
bers of ‘our political community, | whose’ 
consciences will not permit them to adopt 
the articles and the: formularies of the 
Church that is established. I am met at 
the very threshold of this question by the 
denial of the right of Parliament to inter- 
fere. Now let us understand what ‘the 
Universities are. They are corporations 
of a public character—civil lay corpora- 
tions as the law knows them—holding 
charters under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament (13 Eliz. c. 29), which’ de. 
scribes their objects as ‘“‘ the maintenance 
of good and godly literature and the vir- 
tuous education of youth,”——possessing in 
virtue of these charters the powers and 
privileges necessary for carrying out their 
objects—and invested by the State, ‘in 
consideration of their high character and 
usefulness, with other privileges, such as 
the return by each of them of two Members 
to this House of Parliament. They have 
the powers necessary for the free falfilment 
of their functions, and with the exercise 
of these powers the State would not’do 
tight in interfering, except when they are 
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exceeded, or are used to alter indirectly, 
but essentially, the character of the cor- 

rations, or to do anything which has an 
injurious bearing on the public interests of 
the State. But while they have these 
powers, they exist, it must be remembered, 
fora public purpose, and in a relation to 
the State, which renders it necessary that 
they should be amenable to the control of 
the supreme legislative authority. ‘The 
Legislature would not allow the Universi- 
ties to maintain, as a condition for re- 
ceiving the benefits which they dispense, a 
religion different from that which is estab- 
lished by the State. So [ contend that 
it ought not to allow the Universities to 
establish or maintain restrictions, which 
confine their benefits only to a portion of 
those for whom they are justly available, 
and which are at variance with those prip- 
ciples of religious liberty which so emi- 
nently conduce to the well-being of the 
State. So much for the Universities. In 


peculiar connection with them exist a set 
of other corpozations, of a different cha- 
racter, I mean the Colleges, which are 
originally private corporations—created by 
royal charter in order to give effect to the 
charitable intentions of individual found- 
ers, and governed by rules given by the 


founders with the sanction of the Crown ; 
with which rules the State will not inter- 
fere, unless their observance becomes in a 
public point of view injurious. But these 
colleges, though originally, as I have said, 
private corporations, are now become, ‘by 
the nature of the connection now subsist- 
ing between them and the Universities, as 
public as the Universities themselves. 
They were originally founded solely for 
the pecuniary benefit of the persons de- 
signated in the respective instruments of 
foundation, and in order to give those 
persons the power to partake in the edu- 
cation of the universities, within the con- 
fines of which, for this purpose, the col- 
leges were placed. But in course of time, 
and by a series of steps, which it is not my 
purpose to detain the House by tracing, 
but which have been traced very minutely 
and clearly for both the universities—as 
regards the University of Oxford by Sir 
William Hamilton, in some well known 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, and as 
regards the University of Cambridge by 
Dr. Peacock, the Dean of Ely, in his most 
useful work on the Statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge—the colleges have 

me, or I may say have made them- 
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selves to all intents and purposes the uni. 
versities. Now, as is known to every one 
no one can obtain admission to either 
university except through the medium of 
a college; and the heads of colleges are 
virtually the governing bodies in both 
universities. Under these circumstances, 
I contend that the colleges have merged 
their original private character in the pub- 
lic character of the universities; and that 
legislative interference, if it be necessary, 
with the colleges would stand upon the 
same footing as legislative interference 
with the universities. But, Sir, I may 
state at once, that it is not my intention 
to propose to interfere compulsorily with 
the colleges. I find the colleges existing 
as important bodies in this country—pow- 
erful and respected—having rich endow- 
ments and great capabilities of usefulness 
—their members showing great activity in 
the performance of the duties which they 
find set before them, and animated I be- 
lieve in almost all cases by the most con- 
scientious zeal. Under these circumstances 
I do not think it desirable to scan too 
closely questions of original or acquired 
character and of the strict right-of Par- 
liament to interfere, but to leave the col- 
leges, so long as there is even a hope of 
their rendering legislative interference un- 
necessary, to their own free action. And 
I am willing to hope and believe that le- 
gislative interference with the colleges will 
not be necessary for the attainment of my 
purpose. I hope it may be attained by 
legislative interfereuce with the universi- 
ties alone; and the right of the Legisla- 
ture to interfere with the universities —the 
power, [ presume is not disputed—the 
right to interfere, where such interference 
is just and expedient, [ hold to be on every 
ground indisputable. Having thus di- 

posed of this preliminary objection, I pro- 
ceed to state the nature and extent of the 
grievances which I ask the House to re- 
medy. In the University of Oxford 
which I will take first, no person can ma- 
triculate without first subscribing the thirty 
nine articles, and taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. . These are 
the tests on admission. The same 
tests are again imposed on taking the 
bachelor of arts’ degree, with the addi- 
tional one of subscription to the three arti- 
cles of the thirty-sixth canon of 1603, All 
these tests are imposed for all other de- 
grees, with the exception of degrees in 
music. In the University of Cambridge 
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the practice is very different, and much 
less exclusive. There is no test of reli- 
gious faith whatever for matriculation; so 
that a person who is not a member of the 
Church of England, if he can obtain ad- 
mission to a college, and has no objection 
to conform to its chapel rules, or can ob- 
tain exemption from them, can enter at 
the University of Cambridge and reside 
there until the time arrives for taking a 
degree. In order to take the bachelor of 


arts’ degree, it is necessary to take the | 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to | 


subscribe a declaration that the candidate 
for the degree is a bond fide member of 
the Church of England. The same tests 


are imposed for the degrees of bachelor of ' 
civil law and bachelor of medicine: and | 
for all other degrees, except those in music, | 
there is the additional test of subscription | 
to the three articles of the thirty-sixth | 
canon of 1603. Thus it will be seen that | 


no one can obtain a degree in either of the 
universities who is not a member of the 
Church of England. Now certain privi- 


leges have been attached to the degrees, | 
given by the Universities of Oxford and | 


Cambridge, by different public bodies in 
this country, in character similar to the 
universities. The inns of court, which 
prescribe the rules of admission to practise 
in her Majesty’s courts at Westminster, 
give to a master of arts of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge the privilege of being called to the 
bar two years earlier than any one else. 
A degree of doctor of laws of Oxford or 
Cambridge is an indispensable condition 
of admission to practise in the Ecclesias- 
tical and Admiralty Courts of Doctors 
Commons: and from these courts, there- 
fore, all persons who are not members of 
the Church of England are at present en- 
tirely excluded. The Royal College of 
Physicians makes the degree of doctor of 
medicine a condition of admission to its 
fellowships : and the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are the only universities 
in England whose degrees can procure 
from the College of Physicians permission 
to practise in London or within seven 
miles of it. These are the privileges in 
the legal and medical professions attached 
to degrees conferred by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. But after all 
these privileges seem to me to be of little 
importance in comparison with the degra- 
dation which is sustained by dissenters 
from the established faith, through these 
religious tests of fitness to receive educa- 
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,tion! The privileges assigned to degrees 
in Oxford and Cambridge by the various 
bodies which I have mentioned have been 
| assigned with the object,—and with cer. 
‘tain limitations, I think, a most proper 
| object—of securing the liberal education 
|of members of the learned professions, 
| Why, then, I ask, are dissenters from the 
established faith to be excluded from this 
liberal education which is so highly prized ? 
The universities also return each of them 
two Members to this House, who are to be 
considered as the representatives of the 
learning and the higher civilization of the 
nation : and it does appear to me even a 
"greater grievance than any of those which 
I have yet enumerated, that all dissenters 
from the established faith, contributing in 
so great a degree to the wealth of the 
country, and furnishing so many names 
associated with the literary and scientific 
glory of the country, should be entirely 
excluded from a share in this representa- 
tion. I do not seek, Sir, to go into the 
history of the religious tests which obtain 
in the universities: their history seeming 
to me to be irrelevant to the consideration 
of their expediency. Some of them were 
established on a recommendation from the 
Crown, the authorized visitor of the uni- 
versities, some of them without any such 
recommendation : some of them have been 
imposed by an act of the governing bodies 
in the universities, others have not re 
ceived this sanction. Others again have 
been imposed by act of Parliament. The 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, which 
in both universities are required to be 
taken before every degree, were imposed 
by the Act of Uniformity. I may observe, 
by the way, for the information of those 
who so loudly proclaim the freedom of the 
colleges from parliamentary control, that 
the same act of Uniformity deals compul- 
sorily with the colleges, regulating the 
form of worship in college-chapels, and 
prescribing a declaration of conformity to 
the liturgy of the Church of England 
from every fellow, tutor, and chaplain of 
a college. If it be so then, that the le- 
gislature, in former times, when principles 
of religious intolerance universally pre- 
vailed, imposed religious tests for admis- 
sion to degrees, I am surely entitled, now 
that such principles are universally con- 
demned, to ask the same power which 
established the tests to repeal them ; and 
if it be also, that the Legislature, at a time 
when danger to the State was appre 
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hended from a Roman Catholic, interfered 
even to exclude him from colleges, the 
greater number of which in both universi- 
ties Roman Catholics have founded and 
endowed, I am surely entitled, confining 
myself for a moment to but one of the 
many religious sects for which I plead, to 
ask the Legislature to restore the Roman 
Catholics of this country to a participation 
in benefits, which the universities are in a 
great measure enabled to dispense through 
the pious munificence of ancient holders 
of their own faith. I will now briefly 
sketch the plan to which I am about to 
ask the assent of the House. I propose 
first of all to abolish all the religious tests 
imposed in both universities, whether at 
matriculation or previous to degrees ; ex- 
cept in cases of degrees in divinity, though 
this exception is unnecessary, as no one 
can take a degree in divinity, without first 
being a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. In making this proposal, 1 cannot 
help calling to my aid the authority of the 
Bishop of London against requiring from 
laymen subscription to the thirty-nine 
articles. In a debate in the House of 
Lords on the 26th of May, 1840, on the 
presentation of a petition by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin from sixty members of 
the Church of England, many of whom 
were clergymen, for an alteration in the 
thirty-nine articles, the Bishop of London 
observed that, 

“Subscription is not required from all the 
members of the Church, but only from the mi- 
nisters of the Church.’ * 


And as certainly subscription to the 
articles is required of every member of the 
University of Oxford, this observation of 
the right rev. Prelate’s must rather be 
taken as his opinion of what ought to be, 
than as a statement of what is. I will 
ask the House to listen also to the opinion 
of another Prelate, whose name will, I am 
sure, command the respect of both sides 
of the House, the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury, on requiring subscription to the arti- 
cles from laymen. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished by him in 1835, on the question of 
admitting Dissenters to the universities, in 
which the principle of such admission is 
defended, but in which so many practical 
difficulties, so far as the University of Ox- 
ford is concerned, are enumerated, that 
the fair account of the pamphlet (and I 
wish to give no other) is that the admis- 


* Hansard % Vol. liv. p. 560, (Thira Series.) 





sion of Dissenters is rather wished for than 
actually advocated, I find the following 
passage :-— 

“TI consider indeed an objection to attach 
to the subscription to the articles, either at ma- 
triculation or at our degrees, quite independent 
of all consideration of the amount of know- 
ledge, or exact accordance of opinion of the 
persons calied upon to subscribe. In the first 
place, as subscription to the articles is made 
the solemn test of the opinions of those who 
are admitted into holy orders, the attaching 
the same obligation to other less sacred cir- 
cumstances, tends to lessen the serious sense 
in which it is viewed at ordination, But be- 
sides this, the subscription to the articles is an 
obligation which our Church in no case im- 
poses upon its lay members. Laymen are ad- 
mitted to the highest-acts of Church-member- 
ship—to participation in the sacraments— 
without being required to sign the articles at 
all. Assent to the creed and the catechism is 
all that is necessary in order to confirmation. 
Confirmation is the due preparation for the sa« 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, Though our 
Church requires a declaration of full assent to 
all its articles from those who are admitted to 
the sacred functions of the ministry, it does 
not seem to have intended to institute so rigid 
a scrutiny into the opinions of its lay members. 
All it requires of them is, that they be willing 
to use its liturgy and join in its communion. 
And it seems on this ground not reasonable to 
impose on laymen, as a test of fitness for our 
degrees, a more scrupulous and definite con- 
formity of opinion than our Church requires, 
in order to admission to its most sacred 
rites.””* 

The religious tests for degrees in the 
University of Cambridge being got rid of, 
I believe there is nothing whatever in the 
examinations of that university to offer 
any Obstacle to a Dissenter. But in the 
University of Oxford the examination for 
the bachelor of arts’ degree includes an 
examination in the rudiments of religion ; 
and the same statute which regulates this 
examination requires that the tutors in 
the colleges should instruct the under- 
graduates in the thirty-nine articles, by 
way of preparation for their theological 
examination. I propose to alter this uni- 
versity statute, so as to make the theo- 
logical examination a separate one; and 
I shall provide for the exemption of Dis- 
senters from the theological examination, 
and the collegiate theological instruction, 
on application made to the Vice-Chan- 





* A Review of the State of the Question re- 
specting the Admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities, by the Rev. E, Denison, M A., 
1835, p. 51. 
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cellor, with a statement of a religious ob- 
jection, by the parent or guardian of an 
undergraduate if he is under age, or if of 
age by the undergraduate himself. The 
only other proposal which | shall make is 
for the repeal of so much of the Act of 
Uniformity as renders the use of the 
morning and evening services -of the 
Prayer-book compulsory every day in the 
college chapel. It will still be left to the 
option of the colleges to retain the use of 
these services if they think proper. But 
they will be enabled to adopt shorter 
forms of worship, which may be of a more 
comprehensive character, and so facilitate 
the admission of some Protestant Dissent- 
ers without necessitating exemptions from 
chapel : and this proposal is recommended 
by other considerations, which I will state, 
not in my own words, but in those of one 
of the highest living academical authori- 
ties, Dr. Peacock, the Dean of Ely .— 


“ The Act of Uniformity prescribes the use 
of the morning and evening prayers of the 
Church, without addition or diminution, in our 
college chapels, and its injunctions are almost 
universally obeyed. But it may be seriously 
doubted, whether the use of shorter forms of 
prayer, except on Sundays and festivals, such 
as have been sanctioned by the Bishop of Lon- 
don at the East India College, Haileybury, 
and in King’s College, London, so as to make 
those services approximate in their character 
to family worship, might not be advantageous 
to the cause of religion and good order. It is 
quite true that the public worship of the 
Church is nowhere more decorously or more 
solemnly performed than in our college cha- 
pels; but those persons who have been most 
intimately concerned with the superintendance 
of young men at the university will be best 
able to appreciate the painful measures which 
are not unfrequently necessary to secure regu- 
larity of attendance. There is little doubt but 
that the substitution of a shorter service would 
remedy many evils of a very embarrassing na- 
ture. We are quite aware that the subject 
which we have ventured to touch upon is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and that the 
change which we have recommended may be 
more safely adopted than discussed. But the 
question is one of great practical importance, 
both as regards the maintenance of discipline 
and the developement in the minds and habits 
of students of feelings of respect and reverence 
for religion, and for the beautiful and compre- 
hensive public services of our Church; we 
feel satisfied that the proposed change would 
be found to be favourable to both.”* 


* Observations on the Statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By George Peacock, 
D. D., V. P.R.S., and Dean of Ely, p. 126, 
(Note.) 


I may mention that this provision of the 
Act of Uniformity applies only to the eo}. 
leges in existence when it was passed: 
and that in Downing College, Cambridge 
a recent foundation, a shorter form of 
daily worship is in use. It will be thus 
seen, Sir, that I do not in any way propose 
to deal compulsorily with the colleges, | 
hope and believe, that when the universj- 
ties no longer impose religious tests ag 
conditions for their degrees, colleges will 
be found ready to exempt Dissenters from 
attendance on chapels and religious lec. 
tures. In the University of Cambridge 
such exemptions have been already fie. 
quent. In my time, there were Roman 
Catholics in Christ’s College who were 
exempted from chapel. There have been 
Roman Catholics in Magdalen College, 
similarly exempted ; and in my time there 
was a Jew in that College also exempted 
from chapel, though he. afterwards mi- 
grated to Trinity College, and was there 
obliged to attend chapel. In Trinity Hall 
a Mahommedan resided for some time, 
and was not required to attend chapel. 
In both universities it is well known, that 
there are some among the smaller colleges 
—several in Cambridge, fewer in Oxford, 
owing to the regulation which there re. 
quires undergraduates to reside within 
their.colleges, and which thus necessarily 
limits the numbers—to which it is a mat- 
ter of very great importance to increase 
the number of their pupils, and which, 
sometimes, | am sorry to say, show their 
anxiety to do this by taking undergradu- 
ates who have been obliged to leave other 
colleges for not conforming to their disci 
pline, or by a general laxity of rules, and 
particularly rules with regard to chapel. 
There is one feature of several of the 
smaller colleges in Cambridge which I 
cannot refrain from mentioning. They 
allow fellow commoners, who are young 
men of wealth or rank, wearing laced 
gowns and paying more dearly for every- 
thing, to attend chapel less often than 
other undergraduates, I have in my hand 
a copy of the rules of one college, which 
I will not name, as it is unnecessary, and 
I have no wish to give unnecessary offence 
in any quarter, embodying this distinction, 
and actually hung up in the college ante- 
chapel :— 


“ Every undergraduate, being a pensioner 
and sizar, shall not be absent from chapel 
more than three mornings and two evenings 10 





the same week, Every fellow-commoner being 
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anunder graduate shall be present. at chapel 
four evenings in a week, and Sunday shall, be 
one of them.” 


So that a fellow-commoner goes only 
four times when every other undergraduate 
is obliged to go nine times a week to cha- 
pel. I may mention that this is a college 
having a very fair reputation in the uni- 
versity, and by no means one of the small- 
est colleges. I think it will be generally 
agreed, that a remission of rules, thus 
conceded to wealth and rank, would be 
much more creditably granted to meet the 
conscientious objections of Dissenters, 
and in furtherance of the wish of the 
Iegislature and of the principles of reli- 
gious liberty. I hope the first effect of 
the passing of my bill would be to lead 
the smaller colleges and halls in both 
universities to seek an increase of their 
numbers by opening their doors to Dis- 
senters. Ido not see what there is, even 
in Oxford, to prevent a college or hall, 
happening to have liberal authorities, from 
atonce granting Dissenters the required 
exemptions, I think I can mention sucha 
hall, in which I believe the discipline is 
very strict, and which possesses very able 
tutors, I refer to St. Mary Hall, of which 
Dr. Hampden is Principal, and of which 
the Vice-Principal, Mr. Hayward Cox, is 
alsoa person of the most liberal views : 
and: I should expect St. Mary Hall at 
once toexempt Dissenters from attendance 
at chapels and. from: college theological 
lectures, when there: is: no longer:a’ uni- 
versity statute requiring its tutors to ia- 
struct all the undergraduates in the 
thirty-nine articles. I, hope and believe, 
Sir, that colleges will be found in both 
universities, ready to meet the Legislature 
fairly, and thus rendering it unnecessary 
\o exert our right to interfere compulsorily 
with the colleges for this purpose. I may 
expect to hear, that if religionists of every 
description are admitted into the colleges, 
the necessary consequence must be a sub- 
stitution of a system of education from 
which religion is excluded, for the present 
religious Church of England system, and 
that the members of the Church of Eng- 
land in this country, whose interests are 
to. be considered as well as those of Dis- 
senters, will thus be deprived of the means 
which they now possess of securing for 
their sons an education based upon the 
principles of their own and the Established 
Church, I will not deal with this objec- 
tion on any broader ground than by sug- 
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gesting, that if the admission of Dissenters 
to the colleges is to be effected by granting 
them special exemptions from religious 
lectures and examinations, and from at~ 
tendance on chapels (and in this way their 
admission may be effected, and in this 
way I look to effecting it), the religious 
lectures and worship will remain intact for 
those whose consciences will allow them 
to attend, and the members of the Church 
of England will continue to enjoy the re- 
ligious advantages, which they prize, of 
the College system of education. I think 
it will not be said by the authors or sup- 
porters of the Factories’ Education Bill 
that a system of education, in which reli- 
gious instruction according to the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England is se- 
cured for members of the Church of Eng- 
land, but in which all Dissenters are ex- 
empted from attendance on this instruc- 
tion, and Roman Catholics, and though 
they have not yet been mentioned in the 
Factories’ Bill, I hope I may add Jews, 
are exempted from attendance on a very 
short and simple morning and evening 
worship of which yet their consciences 
would not approve, is an irreligious sys- 
tem of education. I must say that what- 
ever arguments may be urged in favour of 
a system of elementary education, which 
may combine the attendance of poor 
children of parents of every religious de- 
nomination, a very much stronger case 
may be made out in favour of a combined 
system of education in the Universities, 
where the age of the pupils constitutes a 
strong presumption that the greater part 
and the fundamental part of their religious 
education has been already completed, 
and where their position in life constitutes 
a strong presumption also, that whatever 
special religious instruction may be pro- 
per, will be provided by their wealthy 
parents for those who cannot avail them= 
selves of the Church-of-England instrac- 
tion of the Colleges. I hope it will not 
be said, though I know it has been said 
before, that the mere association in the 
colleges of young men of different religious 
creeds will lead. to indifference to religion 
—to discussions on religion, and thereb 

to scepticism, indifference and infidelity. 
It must be a poor faith that is scared by 
this danger. But has this been found to 
be the consequence in Trinity College, 
Dublin, to which Protestant Dissenters 
have been always admitted, and Roman 
Catholics ever since the year 1793? f 
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am informed that in King’s College, in 
London, which was founded, as we all 
know, under the immediate auspices of 
the Church of England, and on the most 
exclusive principles of religious instruction, 
and of which the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Sir R. 
H. Inglis) and the right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Gladstone) are members of the council, 
that Dissenters, and Roman Catholics, 
and Jews are admitted without difficulty, 
not being required to attend the morning 
and afternoon prayers, or the lectures on 
religion, if they do not matriculate. Of 
course in a college where students do not 
reside within its walls, but all over Lon- 
don, matriculation can only be a form; 
and I believe the only practical advantage 
of matriculation in King’s College to be 
that the matriculated student pays a few 
pounds less in fees to professors. 1 hope 
the religious and Church of England 
character of King’s College has not 
undergone deterioration in consequence 
of this admission of Dissenters and Jews, 
to associate with Churchmen and Chris- 
tians. I might appeal also to the exam- 
ple of the University of Cambridge. To 
the example of the University of Oxford 
I cannot appeal. But I can appeal to 
Oxford, if it be necessary, for a mast 
striking example of the uselessness and 
mischievousness of all these declarations 
of faith and subscriptions to articles. 
Why, Sir, at this very moment, in that 
university, fenced in as she is on all sides 
by subscriptions to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, there, where, if there be any virtue 
in these subscriptions, we ought to find a 
very chosen temple of orthodoxy, there is 
a band of men daily on the increase, 
members of the University, clergymen, 
fellows of Colleges, doctors of divinity, 
unceasingly engaged in propagating, with 
brilliant ability, doctrines which are be- 
lieved by the great bulk of the lay and 
clerical members of the Protestant Church 
of England to be fraught with the utmost 
danger to the reformed faith of this coun- 
try,—men whose doctrines have been de- 
nounced by a majority of the bench of 
bishops, and whose most remarkable seties 
of publications was virtually suppressed 
by episcopal authority,—men who have 
subscribed the articles at matriculation, at 
iaking their bachelor of arts’ degrees, at 
iaking their master of arts’ degrees, on 
entering the Church, on taking their de- 
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grees in divinity, but any one of whom, 
if the right hon. Baronet opposite, in the 
distribution of the ecclesiastical patronage 
which he administers, were to elevate to a 
see, or even to appoint on a vacancy to 
succeed the heretical Dr. Hampden as 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, 
there would most assuredly be a cry, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, as 
compared with which the Hampden cry, 
raised by these Newmanites themselves, 
would probably be remembered as a 
whisper. And now, Sir, being ignorant 
of the course which will be pursued by 
the Government with regard to the motion 
with which I shall conclude, I cannot but 
derive hope of their support, at least to 
the extent of granting me leave to bring 
in this bill, from the recollection of the 
part taken upon this question on a former 
occasion by a leading member of the Go- 
vernment, the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies (Lord Stanley). It will 
be remembered that, in the year 1834,a 
petition was presented to this House by 
the present Lord Monteagle, signed by 
upwards of sixty resident Masters of Aris 
at the University of Cambridge, praying 
for the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities. The presentation of that 
petition led to a debate, in which I find 
that the noble Lord took a part, departing, 
as he said, from his usual practice of not 
speaking on petitions, but induced to der 
part from it by the great importance of 
the subject, and his anxiety, 

“Both as a Member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and also as a Member most anxious 
to consult and support what I deem the real 
and true interests of the Established Church, 
and of the religion of the country, shortly to 
express my entire, unequivocal, and unbesi- 
tating concurrence in the prayer of this peti- 
tion.”’* 

The noble Lord applied himself prin- 
cipally to answering the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman who now sits next 
him, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goulburn). That right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that a Dissenter might 
receive his education at Cambridge, and 
that after all the education was the m- 
portant matter, and not the degree, and it 
could hardly be called a grievance that 
the Dissenter was unable to add to his 
name the letters denoting a degree. What 
said the noble Lord? 

“ Now, if this were all, I should say it was 


~* Hansard, Vol. xxii, Pp. 633, third series. 
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a real substantial grievance, and if this be not 
all, then I say the whole course of the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument is overthrown ; for if 
under this system, there is a restriction with- 
out any substantial reason, why should that 
restriction be continued as a degradation upon 
any class of the people of this country ?” 


And again, 

“That is a practical grievance, and if it be 
not a grievance, it is certainly a practical de- 
gradation. Iam most anxious to afford the 
Established Church every protection and sup- 
port which can and ought to be given to it, 
consistent with justice to all classes of the 
subjects of this kingdom ; but of this I am 
confident that it will not be best maintained 
hy keeping up a system of injustice and ex- 
hua: and if I may be allowed to express 
an opinion on the subject, I will frankly say, 
that, in my mind, the main cause of the spread 
of dissent has been, amongst the lower classes, 
the insufficiency of the education and religious 
instruction, with respect to the tenets of the 
Established Church, and amongst the higher 
classes, by that, strict line of exclusion, which 
those who are desirous to protect the Church 
have drawn around it. Iam satisfied that if 
you intend to attach particularly the higher 
classes of the dissenters to the Established 
Church, you can take no more effectual course 
to gain that object, than giving them full par- 
ticipation in the same civil privileges, and ad- 
mitting them to the fullest, freest, and most 
unreserved intercourse with the members of the 
Church of England, in our general and na- 
tional institutions, This question of exclusion 
is not confined to the University of Cambridge, 
but I am sorry to say carried to a much 
greater extent in the University of Oxford, 

.. +» . . Ag a conscientious member 
of the Church of England, I cannot but lament 
that such regulations are enforced in that in- 
stitution, as render it necessary that young 
men of sixteen or seventeen years of age 
should be called upon at their entrance to sub- 
scribe to articles which they never read,— 
which nine out of ten, I will answer for it, 
have never read,—and upon which, if the 
tenth should entertain any conscientious 
scruples, he is instantly over-ruled, if not 
satisfied by the obligation to subscribe 
them in order to obtain admission. I do 
say, that such a system is the most injurious 
to the interests of the university. I would go 
further with regard to the system of discipline 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and uphesitatingly 
express my entire dissent from the regulation of 
acompulsory attendance of the students day 
after day, morning and evening, in the chapels 
and the different colleges. When we look at 
the way in whieh this regulation is complied 
with, and see youg men rushing forward in 
the morning to see if the gates of the chapel 
are opened, and in the evening returning from 
divine Service to their wine, I say such a 
system is better calculated to deaden all feel- 
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ings of religion, than the admission of all 
Dissenters, be they ever so numerous, to the 
honours of the university.” 


. This was on the 25th of March. A 
bill was afterwards brought into the House 
by the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. G. 
W. Wood); and this bill came to a second 
reading on the 20th of June. In the 
meanwhile, the noble Lord had differed 
from his Colleagues on the question of 
legislative interference to effect a new 
appropriation of part of the revenues of 
the Irish Church, and had ceased to be a 
member of the Government. He took 
part again in this discussion on Mr. 
Wood’s bill, stating that circumstances 
had recently occurred which led him to 
feel apprehensive for the security of the 
Established Church, and which, while he 
adhered to the principle of the prayer of 
the Cambridge petition, made him very 
anxious to state the conditions on which 
he should vote for the second reading of 
Mr. Wood’s bill. He would require secu- 
rities against the relinquishment of reli- 
gion asa part of college education, and 
against the admission of Dissenters to a 
share in the government of the colleges, 
and the professorships of the universities. 
And here again the noble Lord said, 
after having spoken of the more liberal 
practice of the University of Cambridge, 


“T know that at Oxford the practice is 
different : and being a member of that univer 
sity, I confes that 1 should be most glad if I 
could see its practice, as regards the admission 
of students, made more conformable to that 
of Cambridge. At Oxford, it is necessary 
that every student on entering should sub« 
scribe the thirty-nine articles. ‘That is a 
practice which I cannot but condemn. I can- 
not bring myself to concur in the ingenious 
glosses which some hon, Gentlemen have put 
upon that compulsory subcription to the thirty- 
nine articles, I cannot put upon it the gloss 
that it is a mere matter of form, that no 
real adhesion to the articles is implied until 
the party shall have been instructed in their 
meaning ; in fact, that the subscription signifies 
only that the student is willing to receive an 
education at the university.” 

The gloss thus denounced by the noble 
Lord proceeded, I may mention, from on 
less an authority than the Bishop of 
Exeter. My bill, Sir, satisfies the condi- 
tions then required by the noble Lord. 
The principle of my bill is that whieh, 
after his secession from the Government 
in 1834, he supported by his speech and 
by his vote. The proposal which | have 
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sketched to the House, will give to the Dis- 
senters no part in the government of the 
colleges and in the professorial instruction 
of the universities. But I am aware that 
circumstances which, in three months, led 
the noble Lord to conceive so much timi- 
dity about a proposal which in the first 
instance he had so eagerly embraced, may 
in nine years, during which he has formed 
and cemented his connexion with the 
party opposite, have worked an entire 
change in his opinions upon this subject. 
The noble Lord will of course be indifferent 
alike to my approval of his sentiments of 
former days, and my dissent from any 
opinions which he may at this moment 
entertain; but as [I have quoted thus 
largely from him, certainly not with any 
unfair intention, but in the sincere hope, 
that his former views may at least incline 
him to be more favourable to my proposal 
than, perhaps, most Members on the op- 
posite side, I trust he will not receive with 
scorn, what I am about to say, in no spirit 
of presumption, but to prevent the possi- 
bility of my silence being supposed to 
imply the contrary, that whatever course 
the noble Lord may take to night, whether 
the modified course that he-took on the 
second occasion to which I have alluded, 
ora course totally at variance with his 
former one, 1 have not intended, and 
should only be ashamed of myself if [ 
were to express a doubt that that course 
will be taken honestly, and in all sincerity. 
I submit then this motion to the House, 
ignorant of the course which her Majesty’s 
Government may pursue, but venturing to 
ask for it—earnestly, though humbly, to 
ask for it—that fair and attentive consi- 
deration which is due to a measure pro- 
fessing to relieve Dissenters from the es- 
tablished religion from restrictions and 
disabilities unnecessary for securing to the 
nation a continuance of the advantages, 
whatever they may be, of an established 
church; and which restrictions and dis- 
abilities, it will, therefore, behove those 
who oppose the motion to prove to be in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of the 
Established Church, or, if they cannot 
prove that, to admit to be unjust. Sir, it 
is not by the number or value of the 
privileges attached to these degrees that I 
would claim to have the importance of 
this motion to be measured—it is not 
even by the advantages, great as I hold 
them to be, of the education which the uni- 
versities would be enabled to afford to 
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those who are now restricted to smaller 
sectarian seminaries, or to that metropo- 
litan college which has of late years been 
founded on the noble principle of giving 
education alike to the holders of all reli. 
gious creeds, but which, much as it hag 
done, and much as it may do, can never 
give or compensate for the advantage of 
residence within college walls in the 
academic seclusions of Oxford or of Cam. 
bridge,—neither is it, Sir, by the circum. 
stance of the distinction degrading to 
Dissenters involved in this denial of uni- 
versity degrees, which distinction, even 
though it were itself the smallest, would 
yet in principle be as important as the 
greatest, and, in the pointed words of the 
noble Lord, (Lord Stanley) even though 
there be no practical grievance here, there 
is a practical degradation ;—these, Sir, 
are, after all, each and all of them, small 
considerations, in comparison with the 
great and extensive benefits — benefits 
which will operate among every class, and 
in every corner of the country, of 
mingling together in our chief seats of 
learning and education good and consci- 
entious men of every creed ; so that they, 
who by their rank or wealth or learning 
are enabled afterwards tc influence public 
opinion, and help to shape the mind of 
their age, taking, perhaps, a direct part in 
legislation, or even otherwise exerting a 
not less powerful, because unseen, influ- 
ence upon its course, shall have learnt 
early to see the good that may dwell in 
those whose religious forms and doctrines 
are different from their own; and the 
wealthy and powerful and _ instructed 
among our Dissenters will cherish good- 
will towards the Church, and Churchmen 
hold tolerant and generous feelings to- 
wards Dissenters, all having dwelt and 
held converse together in the years of 
their youth, and at a time when the mind 
receives its character, and the feelings are 
warmest, and the friendships which are 
formed are afterwards least given to fade, 
and within those walls towards which al- 
fection and gratitude are wont to linger to 
the latest, shall have practised towards 
each other the lessons of Christian charity 
and religious toleration. There is, at this 
moment, Sir, a measure depending in this 
House, which has furnished a most 
striking and lamentable illustration of the 
jealousies and angry feelings ever ready to 
be awakened between Churchmen an 
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obstruct, and it may be to foil, the Legis. 
Jature in its desire to give knowledge to a 

rtion of the ignorant millions among 
the poorer classes of this country, The 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James 
Graham) has spoken of the reception 
which his measure has met with, and 
drawing a picture of the theological 
animosities which have encountered it, 
and which still, notwithstanding his con- 
cessions, menace its defeat, has described 
this land as so teeming with the elements 
of religious bitterness and strife, that the 
sceptic might point to it in derision as a 
Christian land in which there is an almost 
universal violation of Christian precepts, 
and where, in place of obedience to the 
divine injunction that we should love one 
another, religion itself is the never-failing 
source and means of mutual hatred. At 
atime, then, when this evil of theological 
animosity is at its height, and has arrested 
your attention by the magnitude of the 
mischief which it threatens, I ask you to 
go with me and seek its cure at the foun- 
tain head. From the two ancient univer- 


sities of the land, go forth, year after 
year those who are hereafter to be 
the magistrates of the country, its le- 


gislators, its schoolmasters, above all, 
its priests who in every town and every 
hamlet shall conciliate by their virtue and 
tolerance, or by their bigotry inflame, 
dissent ; and if you would, indeed create 
an influence which shall soften religious 
asperities throughout the nation, descend- 
ing and trickling down. from the highest 
even to the lowest order of our society, 
let there henceforth mingle and seek 
learning together Churchman and Dis- 
senter, Protestant and Catholic, Christian 
and Jew, in those venerable halls which, 
whether for good or for evil, form the 
minds and moral dispositions of those who 
are England’s best and chiefest hope 
among her youthful sons. I have now 
only tothank the House for the great indul- 
gence which it has shewn me, and to move 
for leave to bring in a bill— 

“To abolish certain oaths and subscriptions 
how imposed in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and to provide for the exten- 
sion of education in the universities to persons 
whoare not members of the Church of England.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that although he differed entirely from 
the views taken by the hon. Gentleman 
on the subject of the present motion, yet 
he followed him with peculiar pleasure. 
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He recognised with the highest grati- 
fication the abilities which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had displayed in bringing forward 
his motion, and the moderation with which 
he had supported it, He was proud to ac- 
knowledge the hon. Gentleman, a Mem- 
ber of the University, to which he himself 
belonged, and to point at him as an in- 
stance of the advantages which the educa- 
tion, as it existed at that university, afforded 
—advantages which the hon. Gentleman 
at the outset of his speech was himself 
so ready to admit. The hon, Gentleman 
had asked them to look at the universities 
of other countries ; at the universities of 
America, France, and Germany, and had 
justly claimed for the universities of his 
own country a superiority over them all. 
But to what cause did the hon. Gentleman 
attribute that superiority? In the uni- 
versities of the countries which he referred 
to there existed, as the hon. Gentleman 
was well aware, that admixture and per- 
fect equality of religious persuasions, and 
consequently, that absence of religious 
control which the hon. Geutleman was 
anxious to make the rule in the universi- 
ties of England ; and it was not too much 
to infer, that if, with men of equal learn- 
ing to direct their studies, the foreign 
universities did not afford an education 
corresponding to that of the universities 
of this country — the admitted superio- 
rity of the education received at the uni- 
versities of England might be in some 
measure attributed to the religious dis- 
cipline which they maintained, and to that 
religious teaching without which no satis- 
factory system of education could exist. 
The hon. Gentleman could not have for- 
gotten the discussion which occupied the 
House ten years ago; but he seemed to 
have forgotten that the circumstances were 
now different from those under which 
the House was then induced to assent to 
the bill brought in by the hon. Member 
for Kendal. The arguments then insisted 
on by the right hon. Gentleman (now Lord 
Monteagle) who held the office which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
the honour of holding, was, that there 
was then no university open to Dis- 
senters, where they might obtain these 
academical honours, the want of which 
they thought a great grievance. This 
was the ground of complaint, and the 
chief argument in support of the bill. Since 
then that argument had been removed. 
Parliament had come to the aid of funds 
provided by private individuals, and the 
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University of London had been established, 
with the power of conferring degrees in 
art and medicine, and of admitting Dis- 
senters to those advantages from which 
their exclusion had formerly been consi- 
dered a grievance. Formerly the com- 
plaint was, that Dissenters who studied 
for the bar studied under great disadvant- 
ages in consequence of their exclusion from 
the universities ; but no such grievance 
could now be alleged, for at one at least 
of the inns of court, as he had been 
informed, the degrees of the London 
University were now accepted, and held 
to be as valid as those of the sister uni- 
versities. There was indeed the Col- 
lege of Physicians, but the hon. Gentle- 
man must surely be aware, that a consi- 
derable relaxation had taken place in the 
rules of that college since 1834, and at 
the present moment a farther relaxation of 
those rules was under discussion. But the 
University of London had the power of 
conferring degrees in medicine, the want 
of which in 1834, was insisted on by 
the Dissenters as a peculiar grievance. 
The advantages of college education at 
present, as they ever have been at Cam- 
bridge, were open to Dissenters. Of this 
the hon. Member for Leeds was an illus- 
trious instance, who, having not only ho- 
nourably distinguished himself, while at 
Cambridge, but at the same time secured 
the good will and respect of all his con- 
temporaries, had since attained high and 
deserved eminence in public life. The 
extent to which the hon. Member (Mr. 
Christie) was prepared to change the 
practice of the universities, was nomi- 
nally extremely limited. He would ex- 
empt Dissenters from attendance at the 
college chapel, he would exempt them from 
attendance at lectures bearing reference to 
theology. But if a college were allowed to 
exempt any one from such attendance who 
inerely alleged a difference of religious be- 
lief, the consequence might be, that lads 
just sent from school, impatient of restraint, 
and not very willing, perhaps, to attend 
avy lectures from which they could obtain 
exemption, would have it inculeated upon 
them by their Dissenting friends, that by 
stating a diflerence of religioa, they might 
at once be relieved from this irksome 
attendance. He thought it would be un- 
wise legislation to offer in this way a 
direct premium to those who being idle 
or desolate, felt an unwillingness to 
conform to the discipline of the uni- 
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for the evasion of two great rules of 
college discipline, might, he thought, be 
productive of enormous evil. The hon, 
Gentleman proposed to retain the rules 
that at present existed against allowing 
Dissenters to share in the endowments of 
the universities. He would give a Dis- 
senter the power of obtaining the degrée 
of bachelor of arts, but would exclude him 
from a fellowship ; but when the Dissenter 
saw those who had been struggling with 
him in the race becoming fellows while he 
was still excluded from all such offices of 
emolument, did the hon. Gentleman doubt, 
that the Dissenter so disqualified, would 
not soon complain of the injustice done 
him in attempting to put him off with a 
barren honour, and debarring him from 
the advantages enjoyed by those who had 
struggled with him for the attainment of 
that honour. The hon. Gentleman would 
repeal so much of the Act of hye 
as related to the performance of the Churc 
service in the college chapels. He could 
only say, that he considered a college 
chapel in the light of a church, and he did 
not see on what ground the distinction 
could be rested. The hon. Member indeed 
observed, that at some colleges there were 
already exemptions from “ chapels” in 
favour of men of rank ; and he asked why 
these exemptions should not be extended 
to Dissenters. ‘The hon. Member was per- 
haps not aware that, first, these privileges 
did not exist in the larger colleges, which 
included the great bulk of the students; 
and secondly, that they had their origin 
at a time when it was desired to attract 
the influx of men of rank to the universi- 
ties. Certainly, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) did not conceive that the ex- 
istence of such an exemption was of any 
benefit to those who possessed it, and he 
would be much more disposed to abolish 
than to extend to another class. He was 
not aware, however, that the practice had 
been retained by any of the colleges. In 
the larger ones, he believed it had been 
abolished, and, at all events, he knew that 
in the college with which the hon. Gen- 
tleman and himself were connected, no 
such distinction was admitted. All classes 
of students were equally required to at- 
tend chapel. If these distinctions after 
they had been generally abolished, con- 
tinued to be retained in any of the smaller 
colleges, so far was he from thinking that 
the circumstance should be admitted as 4 
precedent, that he thought it, on the con 
trary, an additional reason why the 
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discipline should be more strictly enforced. 
The hon, Member would have the whole 
Church service retained in the college 
chapels on Sundays, but on week days he 
would introduce some formal prayer in 
which all sects might concur, On Sundays, 
however, he would have all classes of stu- 
dents at liberty to absent themselves. He 
did not believe, that the Dissenters would 
themselves approve of such a distinction. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
knew, that they had with himself an equal 
veneration for the observance of the Sab- 
bath, for the dedication of it to public 
worship, and to religious improvement, 
and he was confident that they would re- 
ject a system, the effect of which would be 
to exclude them from the college place of 
worship on the Sunday, and to leave their 
sons on that particular day without any 
religious instruction, beyond what a young 
man might provide for himself. He thought 
the system at present existing was much 
better; and that it was more to be 
wished, that Dissenters, retaining their 
opinions on points of doctrine, but able 
with a safe conscience, to attend the 
Church of England service, for with the 
majority of Dissenters it was a service 
which they did not dislike, and to which 
they were willing to conform—should go 
through the university, conforming them- 
selves to that part of its discipline, than 
that they should attempt, by framing 
a set of prayers that should be suited 
to every religious denomination, Pagan, 
Jew, or heretic, to run the risk of turning 
away the mind of a Dissenter altogether 
from religious instruction. Such a course as 
was proposed by the hon. Member, was not 
in accordance with the statutes of the uni- 
versities, and with the wills of the pious 
men by whose bequests the universities 
received the means of usefulness. It was 
the intention of the pious men who founded 
the different colleges, that there should 
be provided in them the means of a good 
moral education, and that literary and 
scientific education should be combined 
with instruction in the established reli- 
gion of the country. [Cheers.| The noble 
Lords cheer meant that they were in- 
stituted in Popish times. He might take 
the liberty of saying with respect to this 
point that the noble Lord was not very 
correctly informed as to the greater part of 
the endowments which the University of 
Cambridge possessed, the greater part of 

were given about the time of the 
Reformation, and confirmed by Qucen 
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Elizabeth. But suppose the case had been 
otherwise, the noble Lord surely did not 
fall into the vulgar error, that because the 
Roman Catholic religion had been reformed, 
and because we professed the religion so 
reformed, that we therefore had abandoned 
the Christian faith, which had been before 
inculcated, or that when a person had left 
his property for instruction in that which 
was at the time the religion of the state, 
there was any violation of that principle in 
it continuing applicable to the religion of the 
state, when from that religion had been re- 
moved the abuses by which it had become 
disfigured. If this was the noble Lord’s posi- 
tion, he might give him the avswer which 
he had seen in some book to a question 
put by a Roman Catholic to a Protestant, 
** Where was your religion before the time 
of the Reformation?” To which the reply 
was, ‘“ Where was your face before it was 
last washed.” The universities were in- 
stituted for inculcating moral and religious 
education ; those who founded them knew 
full well that you might imbue the mind 
with various learning, and instruct it in 
every branch of knowledge, and yet leave 
its training imperfect. They took care, 
in instructing the mind, to soften and im- 
prove the heart, and to make provision as 
their statutes set forth, ad gloriam Dei— 
that was their first object. Now this they 
did, not because those who were there 
brought up were to be the instructors of 
the people in the doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church, but because they deemed it 
essential to the welfare of the state that 
religion should be taught as a part of the 
education of the people. If religion were 
to be taught, some particular form of re« 
ligion must be taught. You might, if the 
religion of the Church of England were 
deemed oflensive, adopt the Presbyterian 
or any other which might for the moment 
be more popular ; and he would say that, 
much as he valued the institutions of the 
Church of England—much as he thought 
her services were superior to those of any 
other church, he would prefer that some 
other form should be adopted, rather than 
men should be sent to the universities to 
be educated, without that knowledge of 
the Christian faith, which was essential to 
their individual happiness and public use- 
fulness. He said, therefore, that, teaching 
the religion of the state, unless you re- 
quired, on the part of those who went there 
conformity to that religion, implying a ne- 
cessity of instructing themselves in the 
doctine on which it was founded, you 
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would not fulfil either the purpose for which 
the universities were erected, or confer the 
desired benefits on the individuals who 
were educated in them. For the reasons 
which he had thus shortly stated, he did 
not think it advisable to place over institu- 
tions which were bound to teach the reli- 
gion of the state—as persons who were to 
direct and govern their proceedings—those 
who dissented altogether from that faith. 
The hon. Gentleman talked of a degree of 
the university as if it were a matter of 
honour ; he told the hon. Gentleman it 
was an effective instrument for good or 
evil, according to the hands in which it was 
placed. The masters of arts formed the 
senate, the governing body of the univer- 
sity. They passed regulations for the 
maintenance of discipline, and the arrange- 
ment of studies, and determined the nature 
of the instruction to be given ; and it was 
owing mainly to their exertions in later 
times that we had survived that dead period 
of our history, when religion appeared al- 
most forgotten, and when the universities 
seemed to have fallen off in the study of 
theology. It was in consequence of the 
excrtions of those who had attained degrees 
that religious instruction had risen to the 
point it had now attained, and every real 
student who had gone through the usual 
course was qualified to give a reason for the 
hope that was in him. Hesaw no essential 
benefit which was to be attained by carry- 
ing out the views of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, especially when Dissenters might 
obtain what the hon. Gentleman con- 
sidercd the barren honour, the title of a de- 
gree, with equal ease, at a university of 
their own. But they would be debarred 
by the hon. Gentleman’s bill from the en- 
joyment of those endowments which the 
university offered to them ; they were ne- 
cessarily debarred, although he had not 
the least doubt that if the House were to 
yield to his arguments, and grant them the 
honour of those degrees, and with them 
the possession of substantial power in the 
university, you would either have the go- 
verning body constantly agitated by at- 
tempts to overthrow the different regula- 
tions which stood in the way of the at- 
tainment, by a Dissenter, of the advant- 
ages of those endowments, or you would 
have such difficulty in laying down a course 
of religious instruction which would be 
universally palatable, that you would ef- 
fectedly defeat the objects for which uni- 
versity studies were intended. In that 
belief he should resist the motion of the 
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hon: Gentleman. He felt unwilling, oy 
this as on any other occasion, to do any. 
thing that might be either painful or dis. 
agreeable to those from whom he differed 
in religious opinion ; but when he placed, 
on the one hand, the feelings of private 
persons, however respectable, and on the 
other the interest of those bodies to which 
we owed the character of the men who 
formed our Legislature and directed our 
councils, he could not permit himself to 
be diverted from the protection of those 
far higher interests by the prospect of 
affording gratification to individuals, 

Mr, 7. M. Gibson said the right hon. 
Gentleman had commenced his speech by 
paying a well-deserved compliment to his 
hon. Friend for the ability with which he 
had brought this subject forward. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also paid a 
compliment to the acuteness of his hon. 
Friend and the weight of his arguments, 
by not having replied to them. He must 
say, with all respect, that he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman had given any 
sufficient answer to his hon. Friend’s rea- 
soning. His hon. Friend claimed, on be- 
half of dissenters, the privilege of admis- 
sion to degrees in the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; aud the right hon. 
Gentleman said they had already the op- 
portunity of taking degrees in the Univer- 
sity of London. His hon. Friend's argu- 
ment was, that bringing persons of differ- 
ent creeds and persuasions together in the 
same seminaries tended to put down secta- 
rianism, and knit men together in one 
universal spirit of Christian brotherhood, 
while by forcing a necessity of educating 
all Dissenters in one university, and all 
the churchmen in another, you perpetuate 
sectarianism and all the evils which his 
hon. Friend had brought forward this 
measure with a view to obviate. He 
must observe, however, that there was 
considerable force in the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
question of emoluments. He would say 
that Dissenters had a rightful and just 
claim to share in the emoluments as well 
as in the honours of universities. Were 
there not lay professorships and fellowships 
unconnected with divinity and theology? 
Were there not appointments which were 
conferred on men eminent for scientific 
attainments or the depth of classical learn- 
ing? And in these days, when we had 
fully recognised the spirit of religious 
liberty, and admitted members of all reli- 
gious persuasions into that House, t 
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make laws for this country, and to hold 

Jaces of honour and profit in all depart- 
ments of the state, what reason was there 
in saying that men who dissented from 
the established church in matters of reli- 

jon should not be competent, if they 
had the scientific capacity, to fill ap- 

intments and professorships which had 
noconnection with theology ? He was pre- 
pared to advocate for the dissenters their 
right toclaim by law the most full equality 
with membersof the Church of England, and 
to participate in all those lay fellowships and 
endowments which members of the Church 
of England could hold. He said, that in 
the eye of the law the universities were 
lay incorporations, not spiritual incorpora- 
tions ; they were viewed by the constitu- 
tion as lay incorporations, intended for the 
purpose of preparing men for all the learn- 
ed professions, and not exclusively for the 
profession of the Church. The right hon. 
Gentleman said Dissenters could take de- 
grees at the University of London, but they 
could not enjoy those endowments and 
emoluments which existed in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, on which 
they were conferred, for the benefit of the 
whole country. There was now beyond 
the reach of the non-conformists something 
like an amount of 80,000/. or 90,000/. 
a-year, intended for the reward of scientific 
ability, and in which they had a right to 
participate ; whereas the London Univer- 
sity had only 1,000/. a-year to dispose of. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
it an error to assert, that the universities 
were not for the purpose of teaching reli- 
gion to the youth of the country. He 
was prepared to maintain that proposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
show any authority in the statutes, that 
the universities were for the especial 
purpose of training up persons in the 
established religion. Neither those of 
Edward 6th, nor those of Elizabeth con- 
tained any provision for the teaching of 
religion, as regarded the order of study; 
there were regulations for attendance at 
the chapel, but not for teaching theology 
as a part of the studies. They, expressly, 
said, that previous to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts the study of theology was not 
to begin. And what was the existing prac- 
tice of the universities? Did they teach 
religion? Did they mean to say, that at- 
tendance at chapel, which every student 
stayed away from if he possibly could, 
Was religious instruction ? Was it not well 
known—most hon, members having passed 
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through a university course — that the 
compulsory attendance at chapel, morning 
and evening, had rather a tendency to 
alienate the mind and feelings from reli- 
gion, and that it was viewed by the scho- 
lars of the universities as merely a part of 
the discipline of the college? If a student 
were absent at late hours, or had been 
guilty of intoxication, he was compelled 
to go to chapel more than the usual 
number of times, so that attendance at 
divine worship under such circumstances, 
was likely to be looked upon as some- 
thing irksome, disagreeable, and in the 
nature of a punishment. Compulsory at- 
tendance at a chapel could not, therefore, 
be considered in the light of religious in- 
struction ; and he was of the opinion so 
ably expressed by many of the leading di- 
vines of the country, that, as a part of the 
discipline of the college, it might very well 
be dispensed with. The present Bishop 
of St. David’s—an authority who could 
not be mentioned in that House without 
carrying great weight—stated it as his 
conviction that the compulsory attendance 
at chapel might be dispensed with to the 
improvement of the religion and morality 
of the students. He had not the right rev. 
Prelate’s pamphlet with him, but he re- 
membered well, when the petition was 
presented to the House of Lords by Earl 
Grey, and to that House by the present 
Lord Monteagle, that Dr. Thirlwall, now 
Bishop of St. David's, wrote a pamphlet 
in which the opinion was expressed that 
it would be for the religious advantage of 
the students of the University of Cam- 
bridge if compulsory attendance at chapel 
were to be dispensed with. The right 
rev. Prelate viewed it as tending rather 
to desecrate religion than in any way to 
add to the force of religious sanctions. 
With regard to lectures, could it be said 
that that was religious instruction? He 
would not speak of Oxford, with which he 
was not personally conversant, but to tell 
him that there was any bona fide religious 
instruction in the university of Cambridge 
was absurd. It was the first time he had 
ever heard of any. Was there any exami- 
nation whatever in religious subjects on 
going up for degrees? The examination 
was exclusively confined to mathematical 
and general learning. There was no exa- 
mination in divinity for honours, and the 
only persons required to attend divinity 
lectures were those who were guing into the 
church, He had never attended a divinity 
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that he had ever been required tu do so. 
There were lectures and examinations, it 
was true, which turned on points of gram- 
matical criticism, but which, though they 
might test the student’s knowledge of the 
niceties of language, would not add to or 
ascertain his knowledge of the doctrines of 
religion. He did not think he was at all 
exaggerating when he said, that at the 
present time theology formed but a very 
small portion of the studies of the univer- 
sity. In making use of these words he 
believed he was employing the language of 
the present Bishop of St. David's. How, 
therefore, could those who opposed this 
motion urge that, because those seminaries 
taught the very smallest portion of reli- 
gion, a very great portion of our fellow- 
subjects were to be excluded from the be- 
nefits of a university education? Besides 
would they be prevented from teaching reli- 
gion if Dissenters came to theuniversity and 
received the secular education which they 
desired ? Would they have less power to 
instruct the children of members of the 
Church of England in the mysteries of 
that church because Dissenters were resid- 
ing in the university, studying mathema- 
tics and astronomy? He conceived that 
the universities were intended for the pur- 
pose of preparing men for all professions, 
and that whether a man were going into 
the church, the law, the army, or the 
navy, or to aspire to a seat in that House, 
he ought to have access to the education 
which was provided in them, without re- 
ligious restrictions, Considering that one- 
half of those who received their educations 
at Cambridge were not intended for the 
church, it behoved the House to consider 
whether it was not prudent, with a view 
to the safety of the universities and of all 
our other institutions, to act in a spirit in 
full harmony with the present laws of the 
country, and admit Dissenters of all creeds 
to the full possession of all civil privileges. 
That was the principle laid down when 
the Test Act was repealed, when the right 
hon. Baronet emancipated the Roman Ca- 
tholics from their disabilities, and which 
he now called on the House to carry out 
to the full extent without shrinking, in 
the belief that by so doing they would 
bind the whole nation together in full af- 
fection to our institutions, and put down 
all that discontent and disorder which 
were so much complained of, by the sim- 
ple expedient of doing justice to their 
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Sir R. H. Inglis said, the hon, Gentle. 
man who had made this motion had not 
asked for the admission of Dissenters ty 
universities as a boon, but as a right; and 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
had also used similar language. Now, 
even if it had been asked as a boon, he 
should have been prepared to decline giy. 
ingit ; but called for as a right, he was 
doubly prepared to resist it. Both hon, 
Members also used such language as led 
to the expectation that not merely did they 
claim for the Dissenters admission to the 
education of the universities ; but that next 
year they might be expected to claim ad. 
mission to the endowments also. He was 
however, prepared as much to resist the 
former claim as the latter. On what au- 
thority did the hon. Gentleman claim as a 
right the admission of non-conformists to 
the education of the universities? Was it 
intended to rest their claim on the assump- 
tion of their being the representatives of 
those who founded these endowments, or 
established this education ? or did he found 
it on the abstract right of the Legislature 
to extend to all the subjects of the realm, 
any advantage that at present might be 
enjoyed by some? If the first ground were 
the ground taken, he (Sir R. Inglis) denied 
altogether the assumption on which it was 
founded. He agreed with his right hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it was a popular error to claim for the 
Roman Catholics of this country the endow- 
ments of the larger portion of the institu- 
tions existing in either university. It was 
true, that the greater number of the colleges 
in the University of Oxford werefounded be- 
fore the Reformation ; twelvecollegesand five 
halls were so founded, making in all seven- 
teen, before the Reformation. Only seven 
were founded after the Reformation. Butnot 
one of those earlier colleges and halls in Ox- 
ford, and he believed he might say the same 
of Cambridge, was founded by an indivi- 
dual holding the opinions now held by the 
Church of Rome—holding the doctrines of 
the Council of Trent. Chronologically, it 
was impossible that the founders could have 
held those opinions. But taking fellow- 
ships and scholarships together, and compar- 
ing the numbers founded before and since 
the Reformation, the number sinee the 
Reformation exceeds the number before 
the Reformation. And when they came 
to look at that other branch of the sub- 
ject, which the Dissenters, judging by 
the speech of the Member for Manchester, 
seemed to consider at least as important as 
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the spiritual part—namely, the property, 
then it would be found, that three- 
fourths of the property and endow- 
ments had arisen from sources accruing 
since the Reformation. As to three- 
fourths, then, at least, of these endow- 
mevts the claim of the Roman Catholics 
fell to the ground. But was it attempted 
to be contended that a single one of those 
endowments had been founded by a Dis- 
senter as a Dissenter ? But to look at the 
other branch of the question: was it con- 
tended, failing the establishment of the 
right by succession, that the Legislature 
would require that any share of those en« 
dowments, or of the educational duties 
connected with them, should be given to 
any one but to those who jnow enjoyed 
them? He did not mean to deny that 
the Legislature could pass such an act 
as the hon. Member desired ; but suppos- 
ing that the Parchment Act were obtained, 
there was no reason that that Parchment 
Act should be operative in respect to en- 
dowments or to education in colleges or 
universities so long as courts of law ex- 
isted, to which appeals might be made 
founded on charters. So far as he could 
understand the object of the hon. Mover, 
it was to repeal so much of the Act of 
Uniformity, as renders it obligatory on 
colleges to celebrate public prayer in chapel 
according to the forms of the Church of 
England ; and it was desired, also, to ex- 
empt certain individuals who might state 
that they did not conform to the necessity 
of attending any prayers at all, or any lec- 
tures on theology. Much had been said 
of the grievance of compelling young men 
to attend public worship in churches and 
chapels, What had fallen on the subject 
from the hon. Mover himself, he might 
meet by an admission of his own, for he 
had quoted from a pamphlet of Dr. Pea- 
cock, the Dean of Ely, in which that gen- 
tleman stated, that the service of the Church 
of England was no where conducted with 
greater propriety than in the chapels of 
the universities. But would the hon. 
Member be prepared to deny, that if he 
established his case as regarded the attend- 
ance of youth at college on public worship, 
he would be open to an allegation of an 
analogous grievance in the attendance on 
family prayer? What was the college 
but a larger family, where the governors 
performed the functions which were then 
first relinquished by the parents of the 
students? That being the case, and the 
college being charged with the education of 





the pupil, the hon. Member would not 
deny that by far the more important part 
of that education, was that which related 
to the immortal part of man. Then, in 
this point of view, the proposal of the hon. 
Member, that the students should be re- 
leased from the duty of attending public 
worship altogether, was one in which he 
hoped the House would never cuncur. 
Nothing could be more inconsistent than 
the arguments on which these claims of 
admission to universities were founded. 
He remembered, that when the subject was 
formerly discussed, the three denomina- 
tions claimed for Protestants the right of 
admission, saying nothing of any other 
faith. And the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth hoped that the plan adopted in 
future might be such as to admit all Pro- 
testants without offence to their consciences. 
But what became of the Jew? What became 
of the Mahometan?<who seemed to be such 
a particular favorite with the hon. Member. 
There was a minor point to which he must 
also address a few remarks, though he felt 
almost ashamed to talk of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, in connection with such a sub« 
ject. The hon. Member for Manchester 
had talked of some 80,000/. or 90,0007. a 
year, available, as he said, for laymen, and 
of which the Dissenters, he hoped, might 
come in for a share. But the property 
available for such purposes was, with rare 
exceptions, limited to the use of those who 
were cither in holy orders or who were 
candidates for such orders. There were 
only three lay studentships in Christ Church, 
six lay fellowships in Magdalen College, 
and a few in All Souls, but tn the greater 
number of , colleges no man could be a 
fellow except he were in priest’s or dea- 
con’s orders, or a candidate fur such. And 
with respect to the emoluments of the 
three studentships in Christ Church, and 
the six fellowships in Magdalen, they 
would form but a very small proportion of 
the amount of $0,000/. or 90,000/., which 
glittered as a golden prize in the eyes of 
the Dissenters, whom the hon. Gentleman 
now took under his protection. The next 
observation to which he would call the 
attention of the House was the denial of 
the hon. Gentleman that religion was 
taught in the universities. Certainly the 
hon. Gentleman limited his observations 
more immediately to that university of 
which he was a member; but he could 
state, that he had great reason to believe, 

even in respect to that university, 
without denying what the hon. Gentleman 
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stated as his own experience, as to religion 
forming no part of education in his time, 
that a considerable change had taken place 
in the interval, since the hon. Gentleman 
was at the university. But with respect 
to the other university, he could state most 
deliberately and distinctly, not only that 
religious instruction formed an essential 
element in the education there ; but that it 
formed the first and fundamental require- 
ment of education. Nor could any young 
man, however high his attainments might be 
in classics or mathematics, obtain his degree 
unless he were competent to answer ques- 
tions connected with his Christian profession : 
it was not enough that he had signed the 
thirty-nine articles before his admission or 
matriculation : but before he could be ex- 
amined upon any one subject of secular 
knowledge, he underwent a preliminary 
examination in the principles and doctrines 
of his faith ; and he (Sir R. Inglis) knew 
two cases of young men, afterwards very 
eminently distinguished in life, who took 
what (in Oxford) were the highest ho- 
nours, but who had failed in the first in- 
stance, and were refused their degree, 
on the ground of their not reaching that 
standard of religious information which 
the usage of the university required at 
that time, and, if possible, more strongly 
required now. They were thrown back 
for their degree for six months: in the 
interval they acquired that knowledge 
which. was essential to their degree ; and 
each received the highest honours which 
the university could give. He thought 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath seemed by his gesture to consi- 
der that six months’ application to the 
subject of religion was not enough. He 
admitted that not only six months, but 
even a whole life was not enough; and 
that such knowledge would be most limited 
and imperfect ; but he said that according 
to the standard of all education, to young 
men of twenty or twenty-one an applica- 
tion of six months was amply sufficient to 
give that knowledge—head knowledge, if 
they pleased so to call it; but, after all, 
what could a public body convey to any 
recipient except head knowledge? It was 
the gift of a very different power to touch 
the heart; but it was the function of a 
fellow human being to take care that all 
those who were committed to him should 
be in a condition to know all the essential 
principles and general doctrines of the 
communion and church of which he claimed 
to be a member. That, he contended, 
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was done,esystematically, he knew in the 
University of Oxford, and he believed jx 
was the same at Cambridge; of that uni. 
versity with which he was more immedi- 
diately connected he had more certain in. 
formation, and he would contend that it 
was not correct on the part of the hon, 
Gentleman to depreciate as he did the sys- 
tem of education connected with religion 
in that university. He was aware that the 
hon. Gentleman said he did not speak from 
his own knowledge ; but he contended that 
whatever might have been the case in 
former periods, there was now in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford such a system as he had 
spoken of ; and no education was considered 
complete or general which did not com- 
prise a knowledge of religion, without 
which, he believed education itself would 
be useless. In the peroration of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech, and ina 
large portion of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who last addressed the House, 
there was much said about the spirit of 
conciliation with which they should meet 
the claim of Dissenters ; that claim being, 
first of all urged as their right. Waving, 
however, for amoment their claim of right 
the hon. Member talked of the benefits— 
the divine benefits—of conciliation, and of 
those arising from young men of different 
religious principles being blended together. 
But what was the spirit which the Dis- 
senters were at that moment evincing 
against the religion and education of the 
Church of England? Was that a spirit 
which the House could be consistently 
called upon to foster? He should object to 
it under any circumstances; but it was a 
mockery to call upon them at that moment 
to admit Dissenters into places of educa- 
tion exclusively applied to the Church of 
England, when they found that from one 
end of the kingdom to the other they were 
arrayed and marshalled against the Church ; 
and, so far from being inclined to hat- 
monize with her institutions, or any part 
of her teaching, they opposed her with an 
unanimity and virulence seldom before 
combined ; and yet, being so combined, 
they had chosen this as a peculiarly fitting 
time for this proposition. Even as a boon 
he should have been opposed to the con- 
cession under such circumstances ; but still 
more when it was claimed asa right. If 
it were a right, then he admitted that their 
conduct did not forfeit it; but he called 
upon those who claimed it asa right to shew 
the grounds upon which they rested their 
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tration of the hon. and learned Member was 
alone sufficient to defcat the argument which 
he founded upon it ; for he stated that the 
universities were incorporated by the act of 
Queen Elizabeth, which recited that such 
incorporation was grounded upon the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a system of godly 
Jearningand virtuous living. Godly learning 
itself implied religious teaching, and re- 
ligious teaching according to the hon. 
Gentleman’s own statement, could not 
be administered to those on whose 
behalf he pleaded. By the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own argument, therefore, if the uni- 
versities were incorporated for the sake of 
promoting godly learning, he was asking 
the House, by this proposition, not merely 
to repeal an act of Parliament, but to set 
aside the very object for which that act was 

d. Andifhe (Sir R. H. Inglis) admit- 
ted that which he was not prepared to admit, 
that even a large proportion of the two uni- 
versities were connected with those from 
whom three centuries ago the great body 
of the people of England separated, he 
should go back to the charters and say, that 
the larger proportion of those foundations, 
he believed he could say all, certainly 
almost all, were foundations in honorem 
Dei. They were practical institutions for 
the effectual promotion of sound religion, 
and, as his right hon. Friend said, the first 
statute in almost all such institutions was 
that which required the worship of Al- 
mighty God. If then they admitted to 
the universities men liberated, if they would 
from the burthens of a religious education, 
they were setting aside the objects for which 
those institutions were founded. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman quoted a college 
founded in the University of Cambridge, 
in which the precedent which he desired 
to see followed under the act of Parlia- 
ment which he now sought to obtain had 
been already set. He referred to Downing 
College. But he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether it had not become 
matter of history, he might almost say of 
memory, considering how recently that 
foundation was effected, that Downing 
College itself, which had deviated in the 
same way as a family might do from the 
usage of the Church of England in family 
prayer, by abbreviating the liturgical 
“service there, was not a college originally 
appropriated to’: members of the Church of 
England; and whether, whatever alter- 
ation might have been made in that col- 
lege with respect to. prayer, it was not 
clear at least that it was intended to apply 
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to those who were members of the Church 
of England? The hon. Member referred 
to him and the President of the Board of 
Trade as members of the Council of King’s 
College, and then he said education was 
communicated without the necessity of sub- 
scription, and without even the necessity 
of attending public worship according to 
the Church of England. But the hon. 
and learned Member himself must be aware 
though he was not one of those who would 
depreciate King’s College, that as to ge- 
neral education it stood in a relation to- 
tally different from that which the uni- 
versities of the land at present and for con- 
turies had occupied. It was not a place, 
with a few exceptions at least, in which 
young men were brought together in any- 
thing like domestic relations ; they did not 
live together, although he believed some 
dined together, and that fifteen or sixteen 
resided there. But those who resided 
there were required to do what young men 
at the universities of the land were re- 
quired to do at that moment, viz., to 
attend public worship at the chapel, and 
receive lectures in religion. The hon. 
Gentleman referred also, though not on 
his own authority, to the conduct of the 
young men at chapel in public prayers, 
and he seemed to consider—for that was 
the only value of the statement, if it had 
any value at all—that the existing system 
was so bad that no alteration for accom- 
modating Dissenters could render it worse. 
He was perfectly certain of this, that in 
his own time the administration of the 
communion was not only not enforced, but 
not even permitted. He stated deliberately 
that it was not only not enforced, but not 
permitted, under the apprehension that it 
might not be received in a proper manner. 
But at this moment it is perfectly vo- 
luntary ; and large numbers of young men, 
as he happened personally to know, from 
having been present on several such occa- 
sions, received it with the same devotion as 
they would have done if administered in 
their own parish churches. But in this age 
of improvement, of which he believed there 
was no man in this metropolis who was 
not sensible, could it be supposed that im- 
provement had not found its way into the 
universities? He believed, looking to the 
popular literature forty years ago, that 
such representatives of the clerical cha- 
racter as we found then habitually, were 
now absolutely unknown and were amongst 
the rarest specimens of human nature. 
Within the last forty years a greater change 
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had taken place in the religious character 
of the people of England in the higher 
classes, those who had had religious advan- 
tages, than he believed ever occurred before 
in any period of our ecclesiastical history. 
He did not mean to say it was without 
alloy, but upon the whole the religious 
state of England, in the higher and middle 
classes, had advanced in the last fifty or 
sixty years to a degree which could scarcely 
be believed, and he thought that was mainly 
owing to the predominance given to sub- 
jects of religion in education. But that 
they were now called upon to disturb— 
that they were now called upon to destroy 
—becayse any man, with a knowledge of 
human nature, would agree with his right 
hon, Friend, that when, in education, 
young persons were their own masters, and 
they were left to their own discretion whe- 
ther they should or should not receive 
religious instruction, the too great moral 
probability was, that such religious in- 
struction they would decline to receive. 
They destroyed, therefore the efficacy of 
all religious instruction, if they permitted 
a discretionary power to the recipients 
whether they would or not place them- 
selves in a position to receiye it. But such 
would be the effect if, upon scruples of 


conscience, they gaye to Dissenters ad- 
mitted into the universities the right to 
absent themselves from public worship and 
religious education, That which they gave 
to the Dissenter, from a scruple of con- 
science, would soon become matter of right 
upon the part of those who could not urge 


the same ground of exemption. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman made a distinction 
between the yniversities and the separate 
colleges, This bill would not secure his 
object with respect to the universities, 
because he would only make it optional 
upon those who were, after all, to have it 
in their power to retain the present system. 
But if they were to make it compulsory in 
the case of particular colleges, it appeared 
to him that some interference would be as 
necessary as in the case of the universities ; 
and then, he said, it was a violation of the 
rights and privileges, and he might almost 
say of the existence, of corporations which 
at that moment existed in full legal inde- 
pendence ; it would be an interference 
uncalled forera violation of all the pri- 
vileges originally conferred upon them, and 
one which the hon, and learned Member 
would in vain sanction by any precedent, 
except the arbitrary precedents familiar to 
them all, of King James the 2nd., who 
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required that a certain nonconformist 
should be admitted to a degree, and that 
another should be admitted to an endow. 
ment. In both those cases the principles 
of the universities were equally violated ; 
and though he would not deny that it was 
competent to Parliament to pass this par. 
ticular act yet he would deny that the act 
if passed, would confer anything more than 
& permissive power upon the institutions 
themselves, whether they would or wouid 
not concede the privileges which the hon, 
and Jearned Gentleman sought to obtain, 
But had the hon. and learned Gentleman 
shown the slightest ground for hoping that 
if he left it permissive only he would gain 
anything by it? Unless he did something 
more than he now asked for, he would 
leave the Dissenters practically in much 
the same condition as they were in at pre- 
sent, and he would ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether under those circumstances he 
would call upon that House to risk the 
disturbances which his right hon. Friend 
had so ably brought under their notice? 
How much they formerly heard of the 
grievances of the Dissenters, inasmuch as 
they were not merely excluded from the 
old institutions, but from the power of 
establishing any new one. Whatever was 
the value of that grievance formerly, it was 
now erased from the catalogue of the Dis- 
senters, for that had been redressed by the 
establishment of the University of London; 
and though that university had been more 
largely endowed by the state than the 
universities of Oxford or Cambridge, yet 
they had heard no complaint on the part of 
those two in respeet to the amount so con- 
tributed, Upon all these grounds, as 
stated by himself and by his right hon. 
Friend, he cordially concurred in the oppo- 
sition his right hon, Friend had given to 
the introduction of the bill proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Weymouth, 
Sir Winston Barron said, that the argu- 
ments of the Roman Catholics having en- 
dowed these colleges for Roman Catholic 
purposes had not been grappled with by 
those who opposed the introduction of this 
bill. It was a serious injustice to the 
Roman Catholics to tell them they were 
not to participate in the advantages of the 
education as afforded by the universities, 
although the emoluments given by them 
had been taken away, It was an injus- 
tice to the Roman Catholics of former 
times, and yet those who opposed this bill 
sought to perpetuate it upon the Roman 
Catholics of the present day. The con- 
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yence was that a feeling of bitterness 
and animosity was engendered against 
the institutions of the state; and Roman 
Catholics were compelled to send their 
sons to foreign countries in order to com- 
plete their education. But, putting alto- 
gether aside this argument, unanswerable 
as it was, he would ask hon, Gentlemen 
who opposed this motion what injury had 
been done to religion or to the Protestant- 
ism of the Irish Church from the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics to the University 
of Dublin? In no part of the British domi- 
nions could Protestant clergymen be found 
better informed, more zealous, or who per- 
formed their duties in a manner more cre- 
ditable to themselves, than those who 
were educated at the University of Dublin; 
yet Roman Catholics not only received their 
education there but some of the academical 
honours were open to them. Qn entering 
the University of Dublin the student was 
only required to state what his religion 
was—whether a Protestant of the Church 
of England, a Dissenter, or a Roman Ca- 
tholic—and the only difference was, that 
the two latter were not required to attend 
Divinity lecturesor thechapelsof the Univer- 
sity. [The Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 
They do not reside in the University. ]— 
Certainly residence was not required, 
Some Roman Catholics, however, did reside 
in the University of Dublin, and what 
single inconvenience, disorder, or irregu- 
larity had ever resulted or could result 
from the circumstance? Here was an 
example of what they were asked to do in 
operation within the united kingdom, 
under their very eyes, and yet they refused 
Roman Catholics, although the sons of 
the first peers in the realm, to enter the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The anomaly was startling, the contradic- 
tion was most monstrous and absurd, that 
the Irish university, founded for Protestant 
purposes, admitted Roman Catholies, not 
only to the benefits of education, but to 
the honours of the university, without 
discredit or injury to religion, while the 
two universities in England, founded prin- 
cipallyby Roman Catholics, denied Roman 
Catholics the opportunity of participating 
in the benefits of a common education 
with their Protestant fellow-subjects. He 
did not wish to use any harsh or un- 
seemly language in a debate which 
had been conducted throughout with 
temper and good feeling; but it was im- 
Possible to conceal that a deep sense of 





grievance must result from an exclusion so 
discreditable, and at the same time without 
meaning or object. But the absurdity did 
not end here: Roman Catholics must not 
study, forsooth, at the universities in com- 
mon with Protestants, yet they might have 
seats in that House, and make laws four 
the country; they might advise the Queen ; 
they might even hold the office of Prime 
Minister of England, and yet they were 
not admitted to a participation in the be- 
nefits of education. Catholics did not 
wish to govern the universities, they sim- 
ply desired to be allowed to send the 
children there, instead of being compelled 
to send them abroad. He knew of two 
cases, one that of a peer of the other 
House, and the other that of a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, both of whom had 
been obliged to send their sons to a foreign 
university, but both, as they had told him, 
most unwillingly. Those young men 
would come back to their native country 
as strangers, and by such a system bitter- 
ness and bad feeling were engendered. 
What had other universities done? It 
would be worth while to inquire whether 
in this country we were better informed, 
more enlightened, and more religious than 
the people of other countries, who con- 
ducted their education upon different 
principles, Without citing the universities 
of France, the Roman Catholic college in 
Switzerland, or those in Bavaria, all which 
Catholic universities, and there were thir- 
teen of them, admitted students without 
religious test; he would go to Holland, a 
Protestant state, and without derogation 
to the people of this country ; he might 
say there was no more amiable, enlightened, 
or religious people, than the Dutch. In the 
three universities of Leyden, Groningen, 
and Utrecht, there wasnot the slightest im- 
pediment to Papist or Protestant, and no 
injury had resulted to the cause of religion 
in that country in consequence. Then 
he turned to Prussia. No man had been 
a higher Protestant than the late King of 
that country, or had gone greater lengths 
to make the people of that prosperous 
country become of one religion. Yet in 
Prussia were instituted both Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant professors of divinity 
in every university. Every person of every 
religion was admitted, without a religious 
test, and religious instruction was provided 
for each student, according to the religion 
he belonged to; somewhat after the prin- 
ciple which the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite had introduced into his Factory 
Bill. It was a just principle, but the carry- 
ing it out was another question. He was 
only talking of theprinciple. The right hon. 
Baronet had not by any means carried the 
principle out like the King of Prussia. It 
was not sought by the present motion to 
interfere with the instruction of the Mem- 
bers of the Church of England as at pre- 
sent constituted in the University. The 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge had said, that if it were left to the 
youth of the country to say whether they 
would or not receive religious instruction, 
it would be opening a door to a great 
abuse. He believed so too. But it was 
a very different thing to allow a young 
man, on entering the University, to declare 
whether he did or did not belong to the 
Church of England. If he entered him- 
self as a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he would do precisely as the Mem- 
bers of the Church of England did now ; 
but if he were a dissenter he would be 
allowed to act on his own religious scru- 
ples, and adopt such religious principles 
as he pleased. If this bill should be car- 
ried, the Church of England would lose 
nothing, while a great deal would be 
gained in allaying religious animosities, 
and assuaging feelings of bitterness that 
now prevailed. But if, on the contrary, 
the bill should be rejected, they would add 
another large source of discontent to the 
dissenters of this country, and a large 
body of Catholics in Ireland. For it 
should be borne in mind, that although 
the great mass of the people might not 
feel this as a grievance, yet much discon- 
tent would exist among the higher classes, 
whom it ought to be the policy of the 
Government, and of the Members of the 
Church of England, to conciliate. After 
the noble Lord opposite had succeeded in 
introducing a united system of education 
in Ireland for the lower classes, which had 
not wholly succeeded, he hoped the noble 
Lord would not withhold his aid in sup- 
port of instituting a united system of in- 
struction among the higher classes, which 
was sure to succeed. If the bill of his 
hon. Friend should be carried, it would 
bind to the Government a large body of 
the aristocracy, wealth, and rank of the 
country. 

Mr. Shaw said, that as the hon. Baronet 
had made such pointed reference to him 
and the University he had the honour to 
represent, the House would allow him to 
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make a few observations on the subject 
and to state the reasons why, without 
wishing to abridge any of the privileges 
allowed by that distinguished university 
he should feel it is duty to vote against 
the motion of the hon. Member for Wey. 
mouth. There was no exact analogy be. 
tween the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and that of Dublin in the 
matter then under consideration. In the 
former, and particularly in the university 
of Oxford, each college was in the nature 
of a large domestic establishment, where 
one system of religious observances and 
instruction must necessarily _ prevail; 
whereas, in Dublin, the University was one 
college of a much more extensive charac. 
ter. In the English universities residence 
was essential; and the term was kept by 
residence. Inthe Irish—the great majo. 
rity of students did not reside, and the 
term was kept by answering at an exami- 
nation, The proportion of those who 
resided within the walls, to those who 
resided without, was but a fifth—that is, 
there were about 300 resident students, 
and about 1,200 non-resident. | Each 
system had its peculiar advantages, and 
he highly prized those which belonged to 
the Dublin University. But then each 
must be taken according to its own cit- 
cumstances. In the Irish university, the 
large majority of under-graduates were 
under the care and religious instruction of 
their own parents or guardians, but.at 
Oxford all were obliged to reside within 
the college walls, and the heads of colleges 
and tutors stood to each young man. ia 
loco parentis, and were charged with their 
entire instruction, both religious and secu- 
lar. It would not be practicable in such 
a case to have different places of worship, 
or teachers of different forms of religion 
within the walls of the same college. 
Then, with all the advantages which. be 
admitted were derived by the Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters of Ireland from 
being allowed the privilege of taking de- 
grees in the Dublin University, there was 
practically experienced there the drawback 
and difficulty to which his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had alluded in the way of argument 
against the present proposition, namely, 
that being admitted so far, they could go 
no farther, and those who up to the 
honours of graduates could compete ™ 
honourable rivalry with their contempora- 
ries, were then necessarily excluded from 
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the scholarships, and fellowships, and 
higher offices of the university. Discon- 
tent was already expressed on that account 
in the Dublin University, and applications 
made to open those distinctions to all 
classes, which was obviously impossible, 
as the foundation of the institution was 
essentially Church of England, and all 
members upon the foundation must indis- 
pensably belong to her communion. He 
had been astonished to hear again that 
night the objection urged, and an argu- 
ment founded upon it, that the attend- 
ances at chapel and other religious ob- 
servances enforced at the universities, 
were apt to degenerate into form, and 
might therefore be well dispensed with. 
Why, what was that but to say, that as 
there was infirmity inherent in our nature, 
and all human institutions were liable to 
abuse, that therefore we must forego every 
form of religion. It was a higher power 
alone that could touch the heart and 
change the mind; but was that a reason 
why we should not instruct the head, and 
teach the forms, and use the best means 
that an overruling Providence vouchsafed 
us—of directing education to its highest 
purposes—for education, without being 
based on true religion, was undeserving 
of the name, no matter what was the rank 
of life to which it was applied ; and if 
religion was never to be taught, or the 
outward forms of a distinctive creed to be 
observed, until the vital effects were ap- 
parent to the world—then, indeed, might 
the minister of every congregation, the 
head of every household, or the mother of 
every family, however small, abandon in 
despondency and despair the effort to dis- 
charge their first duty to those committed 
to their charge. He trusted the venerable 
universities of the land would be the last 
toset such an example, and therefore he 
would oppose any measure which had for 
its object to constrain them to relax that 
religious discipline which formed their best 
characteristic. 

Lord Stanley was induced to offer him- 
self to the notice of the House, by having 
been pointedly alluded to both by the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the motion, 
and also by the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Waterford. The subject, he must ad- 
mit, was of extreme importance, and he 
acknowledged the civility with which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the opin- 
lons he expressed in 1834. Although he 
should be compelled to give his vote in op- 
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position to the motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that he had seen no reason to alter or 
modify the opinions he entertained in 1834, 
nor any cause to depart from any of 
those which had been cited by the hon. 
Gentleman. He must confess, that while 
he concurred in much that been said by 
the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Waterford, he did not participate in many 
of the apprehensions expressed by his hon. 
Friends, the Members for the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford. He was of 
opinion, that alterations might be intro. 
duced into the system pursued at the uni- 
versities without any danger arising from 
them. He still entertained the opinions 
he expressed in 1834, that very serious 
objections might be raised upon reli- 
gious grounds against the system which 
prevailed in the University of Ox- 
ford, requiring young men to subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. He was 
afraid many young men were led to 
sign them for the purpose of matricula- 
tion, without having sufficiently considered 
them. He thought with regard to young 
men of the Church of England, that that 
was a most unnecessary, and if unneces- 
sary, it was an objectionable ceremony to 
be observed on the introduction of students, 
and in his opinion, a greater latitude might 
be given, without departing from the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. The 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were, by their constitution, connected 
closely with the established religion-of the 
State, and with that he desired to see 
them maintain a firm and close connection ; 
but he did not see why any apprehension 
should be entertained of danger, either .to 
that connection or to the religious opin~ 
ions of the young men belonging to the 
Church of England, if Protestant Dis- 
senters or Roman Catholics were admitted 
to share the university education at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, as they were admitted 
to other universities in this kingdom. He 
did not, however, agree with the hon. 
Member for Waterford, that the existing 
system did altogether preclude Roman 
Catholics from being educated at .Cam- 
bridge. If he was not mistaken, Sir John 
Burke was educated at that university. 
[Sir W. Barron: “ Within the last three 
years the whole system had been changed.”] 
He was not aware of that. He knew that 
many Gentlemen had been educated there 
who were not members of the Church of 
England. Besides Sir John Burke, he 
2G 
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believed his noble Friend, the Member for 
Arundel (Lord Surrey), was educated at 
the University of Cambridge. The hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this motion 
had quoted two speeches made by him in 
1834. ‘The first was on the presentation 
of a petition very numerously signed by 
the heads of the colleges of Cambridge, 
and the second on the second reading of 
a bill introduced by the hon. Member for 
Kendal, for removing impediments in the 
way of Dissenters of obtaining a university 
education, and university degrees. In 
1834, numerous petitions were presented 
by Dissenters, and supported by a large 
body of Churchmen, complaining that, 
according to the existing system in this 
country, there were no means whereby 
Dissenters could obtain a liberal university 
education, or the degree of master of arts, 
which, with regard to several learned pro- 
fessions, gave advantages in point of time 
in the prosecution of his subsequent career 
in those professions. This was set forth 
as a great griévance, and it excited great 
attention at the time. Although the bill 
of the hon. Member for Kendal (which was 
founded upon those petitions) fell to the 
ground, yet the petitions were not without 
their results. The practical grievance 
was admitted, and, to a certain extent, 
was remedied in the following year, 1835, 
by the institution of the London Uni- 
versity, which enabled Dissenters to obtain 
a liberal and classical education with the 
members of the Church of England, and 
also to attain those professional advantages 
which arose from the possession of aeade- 
mical degrees. What had been the effect 
of this? Although great excitement pre- 
vailed in 1834 upon this subject, yet, 
from the establishment of the London 
University to the present day, there had 
been no excitement at all. There had 
been no practical grievances felt by the 
Dissenters, and no petitions signed by 
large numbers had been presented by 
them, complaining of any professional in- 
juries. It was true the hon. Gentleman 
had to-night presented a petition, but it 
was from a solitary individual, not com- 
plaining of any personal grievance, but 
stating in a general way his opinion as to 
the expediency of pursuing the course 
which the hon. Mover of this motion pro- 
posed to adopt. If this bill were allowed 
to be introduced, it might have a tendency 
to revive and embitter the former feelings 
of jealousy and animosity about education, 
which, since the year 1834, had sunk into 





oblivion. There had been no demand for 
a redress of the grievances which the hon, 
Member made the foundation of his mo. 
tion. The hon. Gentleman had not stated, 
that he was authorised by any numerous 
body of Dissenters to introduce this bill, 
The hon. Gentleman was followed by the 
hon. Member for Manchester, who said, 
that if this bill should be introduced, the 
hon. Member would have gained the first 
step in raising the question upon which 
the Dissenters had fixed their united 
efforts to obtain, in point of expediency, 
justice and honour. It was, in fact, a 
measure having a tendency to renew a cry 
for the redress of grievances, which, to a 
certain extent, had been remedied. Fur. 
ther, the bill would not answer the hon. 
Gentleman’s own purpose. What did he 
propose to do? He proposed three things. 
First, to do away with the oaths which 
stood in the way of any person obtaining a 
degree in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; secondly, to repeal so much 
of the Act of Uniformity, as required the 
prayers and Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land to be read in all the chapels of the 
colleges of the university; and thirdly, to 
alter the statute of examination. Now he 
remembered, that when the hon. Member 
for Kendal introduced his bill in 1834, that 
hon. Gentleman said, that while he wished 
to obtain for Dissenters the advantages 
of examination and degrees of the univer- 
sities, and all the classical honours belong- 
ing to a university education, yet he 
desired altogether to deprive Dissenters of 
forming any part of the governing power, 
or of having anything to do with the dis- 
cipline of the colleges. It was on that 
ground, that he supported the bill of the 
hon. Member for Kendal. He would ad- 
mit Dissenters to every benefit of educa- 
tion that was closely connected with the 
Church of England, yet, although they 
might claim certain exemptions from at- 
tending to certain parts of the discipline 
of the universities, they were not, by 
obtaining the degree of master of arts, to 
be admitted to any part of the manage- 
ment of the universitics, or to obtain any 
power by which they could exercise influ- 
ence in weakening the connection between 
the universities and the established religion 
of the State. If the hon. Gentleman fol- 
lowed the measure of the hon. Member 
for Kendal, that hon. Member could tell 
him that he (Mr. Christie) would not 
satisfy the Dissenters. At present, there 
was no discontent existing ; but the hon. 
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Gentleman having introduced an imper- 
fect measure, it would, if carried, be ne- 
cessary for him to go further, and introduce 
another, which would be most objection- 
able. Although the hon. Gentleman did 
not propose to apply an actual remedy to 
the grievances alleged by the Dissenters, 
yet he did by this bill practically sever the 
connection between the establishment and 
the universities, inasmuch as he proposed 
to do away with that uniformity which 
required the liturgy and service of the 
Church to be performed in every chapel of 
the universities. If the object of the hon. 
Gentleman was to relieve the consciences 
of Dissenters, it must be obtained by means 
of the authorities of the universities, for 
although he proposed to do away with the 

itive enactment requiring uniformity, 
still he left it permissive on the part of the 
authorities of the college to require at- 
tendance at divine service according to the 
form of the Church of England. While 
he separated in principle the universities 
from the Established Church, he did not 
at the same time confer upon the Dissen- 
ters the boon he wished to confer, because 
the governing body of every college would 
still have the power to maintain an adhe- 
rence to the discipline of the college, and 
the performance of the liturgy of the 
Church of England, and would have the 
power to require an observance of these 
things on the part of every member of the 
university. He somewhat differed from 
his hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and rather agreed with 
the hon. Member for Weymouth upon the 
subject of compulsory attendance at public 
worship. He believed, that a very great 
alteration had taken place since he was at 
the university, which he was sorry to say 
was now twenty-three years ago. Within 
those twenty-three years, a vast improve- 
ment had taken place in the religious and 
moral feelings of the students, and also in 
the influence possessed over the members 
of the general body, high and low, by the 
tutors of the university. But he did not 
trace that change to the system of compul- 
sory attendance at the chapels. He did 
think it was most desirable that every day 
should commence, and close with prayer 
according to the form of the Church of 
England ; that it was most desirable also 
that service should be performed not only 
every Sunday, but every day, according to 
the Church of England ; but he thought 
compulsory attendance so many days in 
the week, independently of the Sunday, 
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by young men, tended to decrease the 
feeling of sanctity in their minds, and re- 
ligious education was thereby deprived of 
much of its power. His hon. Friend, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, and 
who was a member of the same college 
with himself, had said, that in his time the 
sacrament was not allowed to be adminis- 
tered in his college (Christ Church), where- 
as, at the present moment, it was admi- 
nistered, and vast numbers of young men 
attended it, and his hon. Friend added, 
that those young men attended from a 
sense of religion, without any compulsion 
at all—their attendance was altogether 
voluntary. If that had been the effect 
produced with regard to the attendance of 
the sacrament, he thought the same effect 
would arise from the power of religious 
feeling in regard to attendance at chapel 
both on week days and Sundays, even 
although compulsory attendance should be 
removed ; but still more did he think that 
would be the effect if the attendance at 
chapel should cease to be, as in his time it 
was inflicted as a punishment for acts of 
insubordination. It was the practice when 
a student was offended, to say of him that 
he was confined to “ hall and chapel”—that 
was to say that he had every morning and 
every evening to attend divine service, not 
for the purpose of worshipping his Maker, 
but as an act of discipline, and in way of 
punishment, for having been guilty of some 
act of insubordination. In his opinion, the 
discipline and instruction of the universi- 
ties ought to be closely connected with the 
Established Church of this country, and 
that every encouragement should be given 
by advice, example, and precept to the 
Members of the Established Church, to 
attend the celebration of divine service 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England; but he confessed, he did not 
himself feel any apprehension with regard 
to the interests of the Established Church, 
or the interests of the universities, if re- 
taining the entire management of the uni- 
versities in the hands of members of the 
Established Church, and giving to them 
altogether the control and superintendence 
of the discipline of the colleges, there were 
admitted, as there were admitted in the 
universities of Durham, of Dublin, and of 
London, persons of different religious de- 
nominations who might be willing to ac- 
cept temporal instruction—mathematical 
and classical — according to the course 
pursued in those universities; and that 
some — might be made in their 
2G2 
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favour by exempting them from compul- 
sory attendance upon that form of reli- 
gious worship which they conscientiously 
dissented from. He believed the effect of 
this would be to soften down the animosi- 
ties existing between Members of different 
religious persuasions ; and that it would 
give both Churchman and Dissenter a 
more favourable opinion of each other. 
He considered this was a matter highly 
worthy of consideration by the universi- 
ties. More than that, he would venture 
to state his opinion individually, and with 
great deference to the opinious of higher 
authorities, who, he knew, altogether dif- 
fered from him, that in this year of our 
Lord, 1843, there did not exist those 
grievances, or that absolute necessity 
which could demand or call for interfer- 
ence on the part of Parliament, which 
existed in 1834. The Dissenters had now 
at least the means of obtaining that clas- 
sical and mathematical instruction and 
scientific education in an university which 
had deen founded since the period when 
their grievances were brought before the 
Legislature in 1834. They had now the 
means of obtaining the degree of master 
of arts, and of enjoying all the privileges 
which the possession of those degrees con- 
ferred. He therefore did think the hon. 
Gentleman was not acting judiciously in 
reintroducing a subject which had created 
no popular excitement from 1834 up to 
this period. He was afraid, that the 
introduction of the bill, little as there 
might be in it absolutely injurious, would 
be a sure way to create dissatisfaction on 
the part of the Dissenters, and that be- 
cause it did not concede more. It was, in 
his opinion, calculated to excite animosi- 
ties, which the hon. Gentleman himself 
must admit it was most desirable should 
be kept down. Believing, therefore, that 
there existed no practical grievance at the 
present moment, believing that it was in- 
expedient to revive a discussion of the 
question, and believing at the same time 
that the only practical grievance alleged 
by the hon. Gentleman in support of the 
bill, had in a great measure been removed, 
and that the alteration required by the 
Lill was one which, at all events, ought 
properly to be left, so far as it could be, to 
the experience and sense of the universi- 
ties themselves, he, for his part, was very 
unwilling that Parliament should interfere 
with such a question. It was upon these 
grounds—while very little differing, if at 
all differing now from the theoretical opin- 
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ions, he himself expressed in 1834—that 
he should feel it his duty, under the altered 
circumstances of the case— for he was sure 
the hon. Gentleman was too candid to 
impute it to the altered position which he 
now held, from that which he held in 1834 
—solely, then, under the altered circum- 
stances of the case, as regarded the condi- 
tion of the Dissenters themselves, the pub- 
lic opinion, and the public institutions of 
the country, he should feel it his duty to 
vote against the present motion. 

Lord John Russell differed so little from 
the noble Lord, that he could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise that they 
should not be found voting together in 
favour of the motion. The single ground 
of the objection of the noble Lord to the 
introduction of the bill was, that, since 
1834, another university had been esta. 
blished, at which degrees by those who 
were not members of the Church of Eng- 
land might be obtained. If it were wrong 
that Dissenters should enjoy the oppor. 
tunity of taking degrees, that opinion 
must stand on its own merits; if it were 
tight that they should be allowed to take 
degrees, it was no sufficient answer to say 
that there was one university from which 
they were not excluded. No doubt that 
was a mitigation of the grievance ; but if 
it were a grievance, as the necessity for 
mitigation seemed to admit, why ought it 
not to be removed entirely? ‘The Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford, had argued this question entirely 
on the principle of the proposition con- 
tained in the motion; but it seemed to 
him that, in a country like this, so divided 
in religious opinions, persons of all per- 
suasions ought to be admitted, as far as 
possible, to the benefits to be derived from 
the universities, unless the principles of 
the Established Church entirely precluded 
such a course. Offices immediately con- 
nected with the Church certainly could be 
held by Dissenters; and although there 
might be difficulties in the way of an ar- 
rangement, he was inclined to approve of 
the principle laid down by the noble Lord, 
that the general rule ought to be instruc- 
tion according to the doctrines of the 
Church, but that those who differed from 
the doctrines ought to be able to obtain 
the instruction there given, and the hon- 
ours there bestowed. If there were no 
paramount objection to that, it was obvious 
that the benefits of education would be 
extended to those who did not now enjoy 
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them. If 50 or 100 Roman Catholics 
would send their sons to Oxfurd or Cam- 
bridge, that 50 or 100 ought not to be 
deprived of the advantage, unless some 
sufficient reason could be produced. The 
onus lay upon those who advocated ex- 
dusion ; it was incumbent upon them to 
show a strong ground for their position, 
and it did not seem to him that any such 
ground had been shown. It was admitted 
that the principle of exclusion was at the 
present moment enforced in three different 
ways; at Oxford it began at the begin- 
ning, and extended through the whole 
course of instruction ; that university was 
confined to members of the Established 
Church, and Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters could not enter its walls. At 
Cambridge the rule was different ; Ro- 
man Catholics and Dissenters might go 
through the course of instruction ; they 
might even reside within the colleges, 
but they could not enjoy its honours. 
in the University of Dublin a third sys- 
tem prevailed. Roman Catholics and 


Dissenters might not only receive in- 
struction, but partake of the honours of 
the institution ; but they could not become 
provosts, fellows, or even scholars, although 
they possessed the civil right of voting for 


Members of Parliament. When, there- 
fore, this principle of exclusion was 
contended for, it ought to be borne in 
mind that in three of our universities it 
was enforced in three different ways. It 
ought to be contended by its advocates, 
that one of these ways was right; they 
could not all three be right ; one must be 
better than the other; and if so, the others 
which were worse ought to be made to 
conform to that which was better. Many 
of the arguments of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Inglis) were derived from a knowledge 
of the university he represented, and did 
not apply elsewhere ; for instance, he had 
said that Oxford was a sort of social and 
domestic institution, and therefore that it 
coild not admit students of different reli- 
gious persuasions. That might be so, but 
if it were, the observation did not apply 
to Cambridge. A noble Friend of his 
(Lord Fitzallan) was formerly resident in 
one of the Colleges of Cambridge, and if 
It would be a destruction of the social and 
omestic character of that university to 
admit 2 Roman Catholic, it was very clear 
that it had been destroyed at Cambridge. 
Again, as to the University of Dublin, it 

id been said that such a latitude of ad- 
mission would occasion discontent ; vet 
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such had not been the case in Dublin, and 
so well satisfied was the right hou. Member 
for that university, that he did not wish 
for any alteration of the system. The 
right hon. Gentleman had confessed that 
Roman Catholics, in particular, ought to 
be admitted, and ought to be allowed to 
compete for honours. The Chancellorof 
the Exchequer had argued the question of 
history, and had said, that looking at the 
foundations of these colleges, and at the 
wills of the founders, it was unfit to admit 
Protestant Dissenters. [The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer: “ 1 reterred to the en- 
dowments of the colleges.”] The majority 
of the endowments were made in Roman 
Catholic times, and the wills of the founders 
was that instruction should be given ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic doctrines 
of the mass and other ceremonials. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that it was perfectly competent to the Le- 
gislature to alter the mode of instruction ; 
but his illustration was certainly not a 
very happy oue when he spoke of a person 
who asked another, “ Where was your 
religion before the reign of Henry the 
8th?” The answer had been given by 
putting another question—“* Where was 
your face before it was washed?” That 
might be a good reply for a member of the 
Established Church, but it would not be 
sufficient for the Dissenter, who would 
say—‘‘I have washed my face a little 
cleaner than you washed yours.” He 
would naturally think that it was no good 
ground for excluding him, that he had 
removed spots which the churchman had 
allowed to remain. Exclusion could only 
rest upon two grounds. 1. The will of 
the founders, which, of course, must be 
abandoned, 2. The existing state of the 
law. Ifa stand were made upon the law, 
the answer was that that law ought to be 
made conformable to the general benefit of 
the people at large. Looking back to the 
times of the Reformation, it was seen that 
when Mary succeeded to the Throne, she 
placed new heads in the different colleges; 
on the other hand, when Elizabeth as- 
cended the Throne, she removed the heads 
of colleges her sister had established there. 
No test was applied at Cambridge until 
the time of James ist; and Mary and 
Elizabeth, as the heads of the State, 
thought they had the power to make rules 
and to displace authorities, according to 
their views of the public interest. They 
certainly had that right, but it did not fol- 
low that such a right had descended to 
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our day. Next, the advocates for exclusion 
appealed, as he thought most mistakenly, 
to their general knowledge of mankind. 
They said, “If you make it a rule that 
those who belong to the Church shall at- 
tend the service of the Church, and receive 
instruction from professors of divinity, 
you will find that those who wish to escape 
an irksome and tedious duty, will proclaim 
some small point of dissent in order to ac- 
complish their object.” This remark was 
not founded upon knowledge, but upon 
perfect ignorance of human nature. He 
could not believe that a father, who be- 
longed to the Church of England, and who 
sent his son to the University of Oxford or 
Cambridge, would have so brought up 
that son that he would proclaim himself a 
Dissenter, merely because he wished to 
avoid the trouble of attending certain lec- 
tures; a father must, indeed, have been 
negligent of his son’s education, if that 
son could so conduct himself. If young 


men were members of the Church, they 
would attend the lectures and the service 
of the Church ; if they were Roman Ca- 
tholics or Dissenters, they would fearlessly 
proclaim their dissent, but would no less 
attend to the instructions and doctrines of 
their own religion. If he merely regarded 


his reputation with the world, no young 
man whose family was known to belong to 
the Church, would venture, at Oxford or 
Cambridge, to proclaim himself a Dis- 
senter, even if he were disposed to adopt 
such tenets. The objections of the Mem- 
bers for both the universities rested a great 
deal too much upon the supposition, which 
he believed to be entirely unfounded, 
that persons were to be made religious by 
certain tests and formularies which might 
be imposed, but which were not necessa- 
rily part of the general course of instruc- 
tion, What fell from the noble Lord fully 
confirmed him in the belief that good reli- 
gious instruction in the doctrines of the 
Church was much better promoted without 
any compulsion of the kind ; and that if 
young men attended the communion be- 
cause they wished to partake it, there was 
much better security for a religious educa- 
tion, and for the durability of religious 
impressions, than by making them sub- 
scribe the thirty-nine articles at the time 
of matriculation. He could refer to exam- 
ples in the last century, to show how little 
declarations of support to the Church were 
really connected with religious character. 
He need only mention the three names of 


Kolingbroke, Gibbon, and Hume. Boling- 
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broke was the leader of tne high Church 
party in the House of Commons; Gibbon 
held office under an administration by which 
high Church principles were professed ; 
and Hume was a great advocate for the kirk 
of Scotland, and attended the opening of the 
General Assembly with great regularity, 
To these three names he might oppose 
three others—those of Watts, Doddridge, 
and Lardner—men who were really actu. 
ated by the strongest sense of religion, 
Such men could not have been members of 
the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
and could not have taken any degrees 
there; yet the last and least of these, Dr. 
Lardner, had written a most learned and 
elaborate work upon gospel history, and 
had no university degree until he was pre- 
sented with one by Scotland. Was he not 
warranted, then, in saying, that true reli. 
gion would be more promoted by making 
instruction according to the doctrines of 
the Church of England the general rule 
of university education, while, at the same 
time, Dissenters were permitted to pursue 
the same course of study, absenting them- 
selves only from such service as was incon. 
sistent with their opinions? This would 
be a great benefit to those who conscien- 
tiously dissented, while it would not at all 
tend to occasion a disregard of the doctrines 
of the Church. And why should it? Di- 
vided as the community in this country 
was into members of the Church, Protest- 
ant Dissenters, and Roman Catholics, men 
of different persuasions wére seen acting in 
after-life in perfect harmony, and they 
were often united by near relationship ; 
sometimes they were engaged together in 
the same undertaking, and the difference 
of faith made no difference in affection. 
If this were true of men of twenty-five, 
thirty, or forty years old, why should it 
not be true of young men of seventeen, 
eighteen, and nineteen years old? The 
noble Lord had observed that this question 
had not excited much interest—that no 
petitions had been presented. ‘The case of 
the Dissenters was unfortunate. If they 
had come forward in great numbers, if pe- 
titions had been voted at public meetings, 
they would have been turned back with 
the reproach, that they wished to assail 
the Church, and agitated because they 
were hostile to its interests. If they were 
quiet, they were accused of indifference; 
and if they agitated, it was asserted that 
they intended violence. He knew what 
would be the end of this question ; neither 
this boon, nor any other would be granted 
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he was sorry for it, but he would, never- 
theless, give his vote cordially in favour of 
the motion. 

Mr. Wyse said, that in the University 
of Dublin, during the time he was in 
residence there, there were forty or fifty 
Roman Catholic members of the univer- 
sity, but so far as he was aware no quarrel 
took place between them and any of their 
Protestant fellow-students on theological 
subjects. He believed that their inter- 
course tended to remove the prejudices 
which existed both in the minds of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants; and he must 
say, that some of the most valuable friend- 
ships he had formed, had been among his 
Protestant fellow-students at the univer- 
sity. With regard to the doctrine of the 
non-interference of the State, he could 
say, that in 1792 the Irish legislature 
interfered with the charter of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for the admission of 
Catholics, and persons of that persuasion 
were now legally entitled to become pro- 
fessors. He would admit, that one of the 
objects of the universities was the exten- 
sion of religion; but another object was, 
toextend secular information to the fullest 
extent to which it could be rendered useful. 
Why should the restrictive system be so 
stedfastly adhered to with respect to 
these? Surely there was ‘greater danger 
(if any was at all to be apprehended) in 
admission to the Legislature than in ad- 
mission to the universities. He did not 
think that the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies had furnished sufficient 
reasons for the change in his opinion, 
which it appeared had taken place since 
1835, With respect to Trinity College, 
Dublin, though concessions had been 
made in 1798, he did not consider them 
by any means sufficient. A people who 
had grown from 1,000,000 to 8,000,000 
should not only be allowed to share in the 
education, but also to permitted to par- 
ticipate in the emoluments. He was 
satisfied that, however it might be delayed, 
the principle of the motion must eventu- 
ally prove successful, and the universities 
of this country, taught by the practice of 
those of other nations, would at last 
discover that to support their character 
they must extend their liberality. 

Mr. Williams Wynn considered, that if 
the simple question of admission to the 
universities was the only difficulty which 
they had to meet, it was one which would be 
easy of removal ; but where was the assur- 





ance that they would not be called on to go 
further? The principle on which this de- 
mand was urged would extend to include the 
governing power, the honours, the emolu- 
ments, and the instruction of youth ? But, 
besides this, he had a preliminary objection. 
He did not object to permitting the univer- 
sities to adopt those alterations of their own 
accord, but he was opposed to any propo- 
sition which would go to the extent of 
compelling them by the interference of 
Parliament. He did not mean to deny the 
power of Parliament to interfere, but it 
was a power which he should always wish 
to see them slow to exercise. It was im- 
possible for that House to go fully into 
the details upon which it would be ne- 
cessary to enter when making such al- 
teratious. He thought the Convocation 
and senate of the universities were the 
proper tribunals before which such details 
should properly come, On these grounds, 
he was opposed to the motion, as he con 
sidered that nothing but a very strong 
case would warrant the interference of the 
Legislature. He should like to sec the 
system changed so far as to admit persons 
not belonging to the Church of England 
to enter, perhaps, even to proceed to the 
degree of bachclor ; but he could not wish 
this alteration to be made without the 
assent and the concurrence of the univer- 
sities themselves. 

Mr. Redington was oue of those who 
were compelled to undergo the degradation 
of being refused to graduate because he 
professed the ancient faith of those by 
whom the establishments were founded. 
He belonged to a college founded by the 
Countess of Richmond (Christ’s) in which, 
though the privilege to graduate was no- 
minally granted, it was so hedged round 
with provisions that it was virtually of no 
use. He considered the proposition then 
before the House a moderate and a fair one, 
though the right hon. Gentleman who last 
addressed the House could not see any in- 
justice in the present instance. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer ar- 
gued that the evil complained of was not 
so great now as it was ten years ago, be- 
cause the London University was estab- 
lished in the interim. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman deem so lightly of his own col- 
lege? He did not mean to disparage the 
London University, but did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to speak so lightly of his 
own college, as to compare the London 
University with Cambridge? ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman boasted of the men edu- 
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cated at his college, whose high acquire. 
ments and intellectual superiority shed 
lustre upon the institutions at which their 
attainments had been acquired. Why, 
that was an argument in favour of the 
measure now proposed. If such were the 
results of education at these universities, 
why deprive the Roman Catholics, why 
deprive the Dissenters of such advantages ? 
Why were not the intentions of the origi- 
nal founders of these institutions carried 
out to their full extent? Those who ad- 
vocated the present measure did not seck 
any advantages to which they were not 
fully entitled. As regarded the Roman 
Catholics, they did not look for any _privi- 
leges vested in the colleges founded subse- 
quently to the Reformation, nor did they 
ask for anything to which they were not 
by the fullest right entitled ; but he con- 
sidered that it was an exceeding hardship 
to exclude them from the privileges per- 
taining to those foundations which were 
endowed for the purpose of having masses 
offered up for the souls of the founders. 
Mr. Roebuck looked at this question as 
a legislator for the whole kingdom. He 


did not know why there should be any 
distinctions between the different univer- 
sities, nor why any university should be 


possessed of exclusive civil rights. When 
a man entered Oxford he was obliged to 
swear to the thirty-nine articles. [Sir 2. 
Inglis: “ Not swear, but sign.”} He was 
glad that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Oxford had made that distinction ; it put 
him in mind of those reservations and 
distinctions which were like those of the 
Jesuitical part of the Church of Rome. 
When he had the signature of a man, de- 
claring his belief in these articles he did not 
want to add to that signature the sanctity 
of an oath. The young man was obliged 
to declare his belief in what he did not 
understand. That was the first distinction 
in the university for instructing young 
men in the ingenious arts, He was obliged 
to subscribe to articles, not one-hundredth 
part of whieh could he understand. [Sir 
R. Inglis: “ Why not ?”] Why not? Be- 
cause there was scarcely one man, even in 
that assembly, who could understand them 
[No, no]. If they did, perhaps, they 
would explain them. They would oblige 
him if they would explain this—[The 
hon. and learned Gentleman took up the 
thirty-nine articles and began to read one, 
but was met with loud cries of “ Oh, oh,” 
and laid down the book.] He would not 
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go through this, as it might be thought an 
insult to the House thus to treat a serious 
question ; but they must recollect, that 
they asked a boy between sixteen and 
twenty to subscribe them. Who brought 
on this discussion ? Not the hon. Member 
for Weymouth, but those who made the 
law. On those who made the distinction 
the onus lay. The articles on grace, pre 

destination, transubstantiation,—did the 
House think, that a boy of sixteen could 
understand what had occupied the seriou 

attention of all the scholiasts and commen- 
tators? A young man was called upon 
to subscribe those articles at the com. 
mencement of a university education, 
with which, as the hon. Member for Ox- 
ford said, religion ought to be inseparably 
connected, and they commenced b 

making the young man a doctor instead 
of a learner. They began this education 
by calling for a declaration as to a future 
state of a most recondite and mysterious 
character. He asked why the State should 
impose on those entering the University 
of Oxford a declaration of this sort? 
Did the State require the young man to 
believe what he signed? ‘* No,” said the 
hon. Member for Oxford, ‘he need not 
understand or believe.” Well, the young 
man proceeded with his education; his 
mind was not open to the reception of all 
the truth contained in the articles; he 
found himself not inferior in morality 
or in learning. He might be a good 
citizen and a pious person, but he could 
not subscribe to all the difficulties of the 
thirty-nine articles. The State then step- 
ped in and said, “* Youare not one of us.” 
The Chureh said, ‘ You have a perfect 
right of private judgment, but if you do 
not believe with us, you must suffer in 
your private concerns.” And this was the 
distinction between the two churches. 
The Catholic Church said, “ you will be 
damned if you do not believe as we do.” 
And the English Church said, “ you can’t 
be saved if you don’t believe with us.” 
He asked, then, why the Church of Eng- 
land should have that predominance 
granted by Parliament? for they had it 
not by endowments—those endowments 
were the creatures of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, as he asserted they ought to be. 
The Parliament had determined to change 
the Catholic to the Protestant faith, and 
he asked the House to go one step further, 
and to relieve these endowments from all 





religious distinctions, and to make them 
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yseful for the general education of all, 
without any peculiar religious distinctions. 
As in the case of parish schools, there 
should be no peculiar religious doctrine 
mixed up with the university education, 
and of what benefit had the system been ? 
By whom had the discoveries been made 
by which nature was subdued to man’s 
use? Were they owing to the peculiar 
religious teaching of the University of 
Oxford? No. It had not softened the 
mind, regulated the intellect, or strength- 
ened the powers of the intellect. He would 
ask the hon. Member to put his finger 
upon any individual who had advanced 
science by the peculiar religious doctrines 
taught at Oxford? He found Dissenters 
as pious, as learned, as generous, as hu- 
mane, and as good in all the relations of 
life as any one educated at Oxford. How 
then could it be said that the peculiar re- 
ligious teaching there had any effect in 
producing good men? It had been said 
that there was no grievance complained of 
upon this occasion. He would tell them 
why there was none. Whenever a man 
in this country became rich he immedi- 
ately complied with the fashion by send- 
ing his son to Oxford or to Cambridge. 
In England fashion was more powerful 
than religion. But was that any reason 
why the Legislature should bow to the 
same fashion? As far as the education 
at Oxford went, it narrowed the intellect, 
and it created feelings of asperity, and it 
was only the business of life afterwards 
which wore off the edges thus created in 
those universities; nor could he learn the 
way in which it produced any hu- 
manising influences. It might be said, 
they were necessary to sustain the Esta- 
blished Church; but would the hon. 
Member for Oxford lay it down as a 
doctrine, that the exclusiveness of the 
universities of this country was main- 
tained by Parliament for the purpose of 
maintaining the exclusive domination of 
the Church 2? If it were so, he would for 
that reason, more certainly oppose them. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford had told them of men leaving the 
University unfit to enjoy the civil ho- 
hours to be conferred, and returning six 
months afterwards perfectly fit. Did 
the hon. Member believe that a heart- 
felt change could be made in six- 
months, or that a full knowledge could be 
obtained on such difficult subjects in so 
short a time? Did he not believe that a 





person learned in Greek and Latin lore 
might be a Christian in every good sense 
without this knowledge? He might be a 
good man and a scholar, learned above 
his fellows, but he might want the pecu- 
liar knowledge to enable him to receive 
the distinguished honours of the state. 
He presumed that this peculiar learning 
was contained in the thirty-nine articles, 
which it would take not merely six months, 
but a whole life to understand. The hon. 
Member shook his head. Did he pretend 
to say that a man learnt much more than 
he previously knew in that six months? 
Did be learn more so as to make him a 
better man? Did the hon. Member really 
suppose that a Churchman was a better 
man than a Dissenter ? [Hear, hear]. That 
was just what he wanted. Was there any 
other man on that bench that dared to 
say so? Oh, he saw an hon. Baronet 
bow with apparent humility ; but was that 
common modesty on his part? Was it 
not like another description of men that 
they read of? Were they not like those 
who said we are not like other men, but 
we pray and fast three times a-week? 
This, then, was the honest doctrine of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. What was this 
but saying that we are of the porcelain 
clay of creation, and the rest of the world 
were but potter's clay, to be turned and 
worked by the wheel, and dealt with in 
every rough and rude way? It appeared, 
however, that there was only one other 
Member of that House besides the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the university of 
Oxford, who dared to say that the mem- 
bers of the Church of England were more 
pious, virtuous, and learned than other 
men; aud that Dissenters, or any other 
persons, merely by six months’ theological 
study in the university, would become so 
much better than the rest of the commu- 
nity. Was not this ridiculous and absurd 
in the extreme? He saw his hon, Friend 
the Member for Pomfret opposite, who 
seemed to dissent from this opinion. Now 
he should like to have a Puseyite as well 
as an orthodox Church view of this sub- 
ject, so that the House might be enabled 
to determine whether the articles of the 
Church were read right or wrong. It 
would appear from the observations of the 
hon. Member for Oxford that all the pre- 
vious education in Christian learning at 
the university was useless, and, although 
a young man might be versed in classical 
and mathematical lore, yet all was useless, 
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unless with his six months’ teaching with 
respect to the articles of the Church, He 
had thought that every young man was 
sufficiently well learned in the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of Christianity before he 
entered the university, at any rate it was 
well known that in the Dissenting colleges 
a boy, before he was seventeen, became 
well versed in Christian doctrine. It 
appeared, however, that during the short 
period that he had alluded to, the parties 
were not only to be instructed in Christian 
doctrine, but were also to obtain faith; 
but the result was, that they professed to 
believe, because it was for their interest to 
believe, and as far as the universities were 
concerned, they were teachers of hypocrisy 
as much as anything else. 

Viscount Sandon thought that the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath had com- 
pletely misunderstood, and had, therefore, 
altogether misrepresented the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the university 
of Oxford. His hon. Friend had said— 
“ That men in the university to which he 
belonged were refused their degrees be- 
cause they were not adequately acquainted 
with Christian knowledge.” It should be 
recollected by the hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman that a young man passing for his 
degree required more knowledge than a 
mere school-boy, and that something more 
than merely being able to read the Greek 


Testament was requisite. What was re- 
quired was, that before passing for a 
degree, a man should possess more than 
the common range of scholastic know. 
ledge, namely, that he should also be 


versed in the principles and doctrines of | 


Christianity, and six months were ample to 
acquire that knowledge. He believed 
that there had been an unintentional per- 
version of facts on the part of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but the perversion 
must be obvious to any one at all ac- 
quainted with the subject. 

Mr. H. R. Yorke said, amidst loud 
cries of “* question,” that he did not in- 
tend to detain the House more than one 
minute; but if he was interrupted, he 
should move the adjournment. The im« 
portant question before the House was, 
whether or not it would consent to abolish 


the oaths on entrance to the universities, Elli 
| Ellis, W. 


He thought that in his own person he could 
afford a practical illustration of the absur- 
dity of these oaths. He had gone to Christ 
College, Cambridge. [*‘ Question.”] He 


wished to state specific facts, and had no} 
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wish to take any importance to himself 


[** Question.” ]. 


Well, when he went to 


Christ College,he entered himself as a pen. 
sioner, which in the other university was 
called a commoner. He found that it was 
necessary for him to go seven times a week 


to Church. 


It did not suit his mind very 


much to do so, and he was very happy to 
find the means of getting rid of the in. 
convenience. He had the means of pur 
chasing immunity, and he did so by 
making himself a gentleman pensioner ; 
and after that he had only to go to Church 
twice a week. He wanted to know what 
necessity there could be for any oaths, 
when a difference of 30/., 401, or 50, 
expense would make a change in the reli- 
gious observances in the university, in the 
relative proportion of seven to two? 

The House divided—Ayes 105; Noes 


175: Majority 70. 
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Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pulsford, R. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Ross, D, R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, J, A. 
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smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thorneley, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tuffnell, H. 

Turner, E. 

Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, hon, Capt. 


Business of 


Wall, C. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, G, W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Christie, W. D. 
Gibson, T. M. 


List of the Nos. 


Ackers, J. 

Acton, Col. 

Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E: 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun, 
Bankes, G. 

Baring, H. B. 
Bateson, R. 

Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernard, Vict. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, EH. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C, 
Buckley, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H, N. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christopher, R, A. 
Clayton, R. Re 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C, 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. HI. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Denison, E, B. 
Dick, Q. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H. H. 


Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe. hon. O. 
Fast, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 

Fscott, B, 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Glynne, Sir 5. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon.Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Gregory, W. I. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Ualford, H. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hardinge,rt.hon.SirH. 
Heneage, G. Il. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, A. 

Nene, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, Sir J. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
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Jones, Capt. 

Kelly, F. 

Kemble, I. 

Kirk, P. 

Knuatchbull, rt.hn.SirE. 
Law, hon. C. E, 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 
Milnes, 8. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan,,0. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
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Repton, G. W. J. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rous, hon, Capt. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, rt. hon. T.B.C. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Whitmore, ‘T. C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wynn,rt. hn. C.W.W. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Bustness OF ParuiaMENt.] Sir V. 





Blake moved for leave to bring in “a bill 
to apportion and regulate the overwhelm- 
ing labour and business of Parliament in 
a manner calculated to allay discontent, 
and to preserve and maintain the inviola- 
bility of the united empire upon a satisfac- 


tory and permanent foundation.” The 
hon. Member (having read his motion) 
apologised to the House for presenting to 
them entire a measure-at once so enlarged 
and comprehensive. The language of this 
bill, however, would be in strict conformity 
with the declarations of her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and it would simply have for its 
object to prevent the Chair of that House 
from being a stepping-stone to the Peer« 
age or to the grave. He hoped it would 
tend to allay discontent and to further the 
ends of the Constitution, and that, without 
change of the elective franchise, without. 
taking any single Member from the num- 
ber of which the House was now consti- 
tuted, he trusted it might be hailed as a 
safety valve to preserve the rights and pri- 
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vileges of Englishmen. He hoped he did 


not assume too much when he said that 
the public men who were most assiduous 
in their attendance in that House might be 
remarked as presenting the most attenu- 
ated aspects. Two months of the Session 
were still before them, and if they con- 
tinued equally assiduous, they would be 
more attenuated still. As for the duties 
of the Chair, they were onerous beyond— 
beyond expression. At that late hour of 
the night he would not detain them by de- 
scribing those duties; but his object was 
to lighten them. He knew the House was 
reluctant to assent to any reforms, but 
time, the innovator time, the great pre- 
ceptor of mankind, would make them 
adopt reforms in no small variety. He 
thought that those who had grievances 
ought to be constitutionally heard. They 
talked of putting down the cry of repeal, 
but that cry could not be suppressed 
except by the use of the means which the 
Constitution supplied. What had been 
obtained by fraud could not be kept by 
force. What was the position of Ireland 
—the country to which he had the honour 
to belong? Its situation was extremely 
peculiar. It would not do for that House 


to say to Ireland—* You are grumbling 


about nothing.” The individuals who were 
agitating in that'country laughed at the 
threats of that House. The House might 
pass its coercion bill, but the only effect of 
such a measure would be to redouble the 
agitation in Ireland. If a call of the 
House were ordered, and if a particular 
individual, whose name he would not 
mention, were taken into custody, he 
would not refuse to attend in his place. 
No, he would freely come, but he would be 
attended to the water’s edge by millions 
of his countrymen, and ‘“ the rent” would 
be ten times the amount it was. He had 
prepared a bill for. the removal of those 
grievances. [The hon. Baronet read his 
bill, the object of which was to reduce the 
number of Parliamentary representatives, 
to enact a restoration of the local Parlia- 
ments which existed in Ireland and Scot- 
land, directing that both these Parlia- 
ments be again returned from the same 
places, and:in the same manner as before 
the two unions respectively ; but that the 
right of voting should be the same as that 
created by the Reform Acts of Scotland 
and Ireland, and that the Boundary Act 
be ‘made applicable to all such places as 
teturning: Members to the local Parlia- 
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ments, and that the number of Members jn 
each of the three Parliaments be the same 
as before the unions. There was, also, a 
special provision that there should still ex. 
ist an Imperial Legislature, containing the 
same number of English, Scottish, and 
Irish Members sitting jointly as at present ; 
but that these Members were to consist, as 
far as England was concerned, of the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses as at pre. 
sent elected for places in England and 
Wales, and that the same number of Scot- 
tish and Irish Members who at present sit 
in Parliament should be chosen by the 
local legislatures out of their own bodies ; 
that the Imperial Parliament thus consti- 
tuted should decide upon all questions af- 
fecting the empire at large; and every- 
thing specially affecting any of the three 
kingdoms should be ordered and deter. 
mined by the local Legislature alone. } 

_ There being no seconder to the motion, 
it was not put. 


Screntiric anD Lirerary Instrtv- 
Tions.] Mr. G. W. Wood rose to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to exempt sci- 
entific and literary institutions from the 
payment of parochial and municipal rates 
and taxes, for such parts of their buildings 
as are used exclusively for scientific and 
literary. purposes. He believed this ex- 
emption woul have the most salutary 
effects upon the population, by encour: 
raging the dissemination of scientific, mo- 
ral, and religious instruction in all places 
where: institutions Jiterary | or scientific, 
were already or might hereafter be estab- 
lished. It would, in effect, be equivalen 
to a vote by that House of so much pub- 
lic money, without being felt by any one. 
As this was an object in which all who 
wished to disseminate sound knowledge 
throughout the nation must feel a deep 
interest, he anticipated that there would 
be no indisposition to assist institutions so 
meritorious, and which, nevertheless, ‘he 
regretted he was compelled to say were’ in 
too many instances, so deficient in means 
as to require all possible aid from the well 
wishers of science. 

Mr. Wyse seconded the motion, This 
bill was free from objections which had 
been made to bills of a similar kind. There 
were many buildings of a similar kind, 
and of a public nature, which were ex- 
empted from taxation in the manner pro- 
posed by this bill, and he saw no reason 
why the exemption should not be applied 
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with respect to the buildings contemplated 
by the present bili. 


Leave given. 
Bill brought in and read a first time. 


The House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve u’clock. 


Sere cers 1000 — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May, 26 1843. 


Mixures.) Bitts, Public—1°- Millbank Prison. 

j- and passed :—Appeals, ete. Privy Council ; Turnpike 
Roads (Ireland). 

Private. — 1*- Scarborough Harbour ; Sowerby and Soy- 
land Inclosure; Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal ; 
Bannbridge Road; Southampton Docks; Belfast and 
Cavehill Railway. 

®. South Eastern and Maidstone Railway; Haddenham 
Inclosure; Drumpeller Railway ; Forth Navigation. 

Reported.—South Eastern and London and Croydon Rail- 
way ; South Eastern Railway Extension ; Wexford Har- 
bour; Liskeard and Caradon Railway; Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock Railway; Birming and Gl t 
Railway; Bethnal-green Improvement ; ‘Thames Lastage 
and. Ballastage; Portsea Improvement; Glasgow and 
Three-Mile House Road; Clifie-ccum-Lund Inclosure; 
Glasgow City and Suburban Gas, 

3* and passed :—Anderton Carrying Company. 

PgriTIoNs PRESENTED. By the Marquess of Breadalbane, 
from Kilmadock, Ayr, and Maybole, for Settling the 
Scotch Church Question.—By the Earl of Mountcashel, 
from several places in Ireland, against further Alterations 
in the Corn-law; and against the Tariff.—By Lord 
Lilford, from Warrington, for Medical Reform.—From 
the Nenagh Poor-law Union, against the Irish Poor-law. 





Cuurcu or Scortanp—Secesston.] 
The Marquess of Breadalbane, in present- 
ing petitions respecting the church of 
Scotland, said that their Lordships had 
with regard to the church of Scotland, 
acted on a policy that was inconsistent 
with the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. The people of Scotland were now 
taking up the question amongst them- 
selves, as they had lost all confidence in 
their Lordships’ wisdom, and the result 
had been, that an alarming secession had 
taken place no less than 400 minisiers 
having seceded. Now, for his part, he 
placed no confidence in the Government 
and his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) had been so tardy in bringing 
forward his measure, that he (the Marquess 
of Breadalbane) had lost all confidence in 
the measure, and he believed it would now 
be incapable of healing the wounds so 
deeply inflicted on the vital principles of 
the church, Any measure the Govern- 
ment might bring forward would now be 
too late. The conduct of the Government 
towards the people of Scotland had been 
hostile to one of the first principles of 
good statesmanship, which was, that there 
should be no interference with the religious 
principles of the people. He maintained 
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that the policy of the Government with 
respect to Scotland had been hostile to 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, his noble 
Friend must be perfectly aware that no 
such event as that to which he had re- 
ferred could possibly take place in Scot- 
land, without receiving the attention of 
Government. He had stated before, that 
nothing which had occurred would have 
the eftect of altering the intentions of her 
Majesty’s Government upon this subject. 
He said so still. With respect to what 
the noble Lord termed the tardiness of the 
Government, he begged to give notice 
that, in consequence of what had taken 
place, he would, in the course of the next 
week, introduce a measure for regulating 
the settlement and admission of ministers. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Repeat or THEUNION.—([RELAND.)] 
The Marquess of Londonderry stated that 
it had been very generally rumoured that 
Mr. O’Connell, Lord Ffrench, and other 
magistrates who had attended repeal meet- 
ings, had been very properly dismissed. 
He was anxious to know from the noble 
Duke if such was the fact. 

The Duke of Wellington observed that 
if his noble Friend had given him notice 
of his intention to ask such a question, he 
could have prepared himself with his offi- 
cial documents. He had not seen them, 
but he had every reason to believe such to 
be the fact. 

The Earl Fitzwilliam remarked, that 
whenever it might be deemed necessary 
that this subject should be discussed, it 
would be desirable that their Lordships 
should have the reasons stated to them on 
which the Government had taken this step. 

The Marquess of Londoaderry could 
not, he said, but feel very happy in the 
answer that had been given to him by the 
noble Duke. He was anxious on this 
subject, perhaps more than any of their 
Lordships ; and therefore he could not but 
feel much with respect to these meetings, 
the object of which was to put an end to 
that union, for the maintenance of which 
he felt so much interested. His feelings 
were interested on this subject, being 
closely connected with a minister (Lord 
Castlereagh) who, he believed in his con- 
science, had done more than any other 
Minister that ever existed to accomplish 
one of the most important, as well as the 
gravest measure, that had ever been com- 
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pleted—a measure that, when accom- 
plished, both branches of the Legislature, 
and the Sovereign, after forty years’ ex- 
perience of it, had declared to be the 
most important to this country. When, 
then, he saw and felt that there were 
meetings taking place, he could not but 
lament— 

The Marquess of Lansdowne took the 
liberty of calling the noble Lord to order. 
He did not wish todeprive the noble Lord 
of the opportunity of expressing his sen- 
timents on a subject on which it was na- 
tural, on account of the particular connec- 
tion to which the noble Marquess had 
referred, that he should be anxious to 
make some allusion; but then he ventured 
to submit to the noble Marquess, as from 
the answer of the noble Duke he was only 
able to announce that a fact had taken 
place, and was not then prepared to give 
an explanation on the subject, whether it 
would not be better, whether it would not 
be more consistent with order, to defer 
his observations to a period, which could 
not be far distant, when the noble Duke 
could give them the explanation that the 
noble Lord desired. 


The Marquess of Londonderry would 
not then say one word further. But when 
the noble Duke gave his answer, it would 
be quite impossible, connected as he was 
with the minister to whom he had referred, 
that he should allowthe merits of that 
great statesman to be overlooked, and that, 
too, without at least raising his humble 
voice in his favour. 

Subject at an end. 


Distress—IreLanp — Corn-Laws — 
Tue Tartrr.] The Earl of Mountcashel 
had some petitions to present to their 
Lordships, to which he was anxious to call 
their most serious attention. It was well 
known, that Ireland was, at the present 
moment, suffering the greatest hardships 
and privations; and, in support of that 
statement, he would take the liberty of 
reading to their Lordships a short extract 
from the report of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, which, he believed, would have 
more effect with them than anything he 
could offer to their notice. In the com- 
mencement of the 3rd report of the Poor- 
law Commissioners on the condition of the 
people of Ireland, in 1836, they state— 


“That agricultural labour exceeds the de- 
mand—that agricultural wages vary from 6d. 
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to 1s. a-day, and that the average earnings of 
the whole class is from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a-week.” 


The Poor-law Commissioners thus con. 
tinue :— 

“Thus circumstanced, it is impossible for 
the able-bodied in general to provide against 
sickness, or the temporary absence of employ. 
ment, or against old age, or the destitution of 
their widows and children, in the contingent 
event of their own premature decease. A great 
portion of them are insufficiently provided at 
any time with the commonest necessaries of 
life—their habitations are wretched hovels— 
several of a family sleep together upon straw 
or upon the bare ground—sometimes with a 
blanket—sometimes even without so much to 
cover them ; their food commonly consists of 
dry potatoes, and with these they are at times 
so scantily supplied as to be obliged to stint 
themselves to one spare meal in the day. There 
are even instances of persons being driven by 
hunger to seek sustenance in wild herbs ; they 
sometimes get a herring or a little milk, but 
they never get meat, except at Christmas, 
Easter, and Shrovetide ; some go in search of 
employment to Great Britain during the har- 
vest—others wander through Ireland with the 
same view. The wives and children of many 
are occasionally obliged to beg—they do so 
reluctantly, and with shame, and in general go 
toa distance from home that they may not be 
known,” 

That statement was made in the year 
1836, and it was borne out by a letter of 
Mr. Senior, dated the 14th of April, in 
which he stated, that the great bulk of the 
Irish population were agricultural, and 
that a large proportion of them were out 
of employment. But their Lordships 
should bear in mind, that the Irish pea- 
santry were far better off in 1836 than 
they were at present ; and although since 
then they had had a Poor-law enacted, 
and had erected 130 workhouses capable 
of giving accommodation to 20,000 pau- 
pers, still it must be quite evident to their 
Lordships that a large proportion of the 
unemployed labourers were wholly unpro- 
vided for. In addition to all that, distress 
had of late augmented to a frightful ex- 
tent ; and he proposed, as he went for- 
ward, to point out the causes. The peti- 
tions he held in his hand, complained of 
the increasing distress, and they stated, 
that during the last year or two, the pecu- 
niary difficulties of the country had been 
fearfully augmented. It was the fact that 
such had been the case, and therefore it 
was that he wished to call their Lordships’ 
attention not simply to the condition of the 
poor and labouring classes, but to the con- 
dition of the whole of Ireland from the 
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highest to the lowest. With regard to the 
jandowners, they were in a state of dis- 
tress unexampled — the distress of the 
farmers was also unexampled, and many 
of their Lordships present, who were con- 
nected with Ireland, would bear him out 
in that statement ; then if they looked at 
the condition of the agricultural and la- 
bouring population, it would be found that 
they were in a state of destitution and 

verty far exceeding anything that had 
heen previously known in that country. 
In these petitions it was stated, that the 
agricultural distress was occasioned by the 
recent Corn-law, which did not afford 
ample and sufficient protection to the 
home produce; and to the tariff, which 
did not afford the agriculturists a remu- 
nerating price for their cattle. Before he 
entered upon the subject, he wished to 
state that he had not the slightest doubt 
the agricultural interests of the country 
had, for a series of years, been sacrificed 
more than any other class. The first blow 
they received was that in 1815, when, 
after the peace, a very great fall took 
place in agricultural produce—the land- 
lords were placed in an extremely difficult 
position, andl the consequence was a great 
fall in the value of rents, and correspond- 
ing reductions in other departments. He 
mentioned that, in order to show the po- 
sition in which the landowners were placed: 
many of them, in their wills and marriage 
settlements, saddled their estates with the 
payment of large sums, believing that to 
be the real and permanent value of the 
land ; and the consequence was, that as 
inartiages took place, and parties died off, 
the land being saddled with a fixed charge, 
became unable to pay the burthens laid 
on it, after that change in the value of 
agricultaral and Janded property took 
place. However, the landowners bore 
that with the utmost temper and pa- 
tience, and he believed their forbearance 
had been frequently referred to, even in 
that House ; but it was supposed, at that 
time, that no further blow would be 
inflicted. What followed? A few years 
afterwards, (in 1819), another blow was 
struck at the landowners, and that arose 
from the bill called the currency bill. 
He was not going to trouble their Lord- 
ships with a detailed account of the ope- 
rations of the currency bill, but it had 
the effect, while it reduced the incomes of 
the landowners to double their liabilities. 
He was desirous of giving their Lordships 
an illustration of all the losses the land. 





owners had sustained, and he held in his 
hand a statement showing what prices 
were during the war and since. In 1812, 
wheat was at 126s. the quarter, the aver- 
age price being 31/. 10s. the load. Now, 
in 1842, the average price was 57s. the 
quarter (in the present year it was still 
lower), being equal to 14/. 5s. the load, 
and even that price the farmers would be 
very glad to get. So that at present it took 
six and-a-half loads of wheat to purchase 
100/. Government stock ; while in 1812 it 
could be purchased for three loads. That 
would show their Lordships the great 
losses the landowners had sustained, but 
still they struggled on. The third blow 
had been recently inflicted ; and, for his 
own part, he believed that it had com- 
pletely crippled the agricultural industry 
of Ireland, and that many would not be 
able to withstand it. The farmers who 
held upon long leases were oppressed in the 
most unjust manner, and would, he feared, 
be entirely swamped by the operation of 
the measures to which the petitioners re- 
ferred. In the present day, the landowners, 
farmers, and labourers, had all suffered, 
and he believed to a much greater extent 
than the English agriculturists. ‘The pe- 
titiouers stated— 

“ That poverty and distress, which wis now 
80 generally complained of, must be attributed 
to the baneful effect of the Corn-laws, and to 
the recent tariff, by which foreign corn, cattle, 
and provisions were permitted to, be brought 
in for the benefit of the foreigner, and the. total 
ruin of the Irish agriculturist,” 


He must say, that he fully concurred in 
that statement. He knew that it had 
been said, that a great fall had taken place 
last year in the price of corn and cattle by 
reason of the panic, but he feared that was 
a panic that would long continue, inasmuch 
as it resulted from the door being opened 
to the introduction of foreign provisions, 
which had been before excluded by reason 
of the duties imposed for the protection of 
native agriculture. The public were now 
aware that facilities were given for the 
introduction not only of corn but also 
of cattle and dared, provisions to any 
extent. The public were aware that 
there were many places where these ar- 
ticles could be obtained at a very cheap 
rate, and that speculators had taken 
measures to procure them on a great scale, 
and have them regularly shipped to this 
country. It was true that a small portion 
only had been as yet received; but the 
knowledge that measures had been taken 
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to obtain a large supply, must operate to 
produce a reduction in price, and to lower 
the value of all descriptions of agricultural 
produce: and thus the farmer, when he 
sent his produce to market, could no longer 
obtain the price he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving ; he was therefore compelled to dis- 
pose of his produce at a ruinous loss, and 
he could no longer maintain his position ; 
he was unable to pay his rent or give em- 
ployment to agricultural labourers—be- 
cause he felt he was more likely to incur a 
serious loss than make a profit by it. Not 
being able to fulfil his engagements towards 
his landlord, the farmer was compelled to 
give up his farm, and he believed that was 
taking = to a great extent, even in 
England, producing greater distress and 
privation among the lower classes, from 
want of employment than ever was known 
before. Confidence had been shaken to a 
great extent and had had the most ruinous 
effect. Formerly the landowners could 
raise money on the security of their pro- 
perty, but now they found the greatest 
difficulty in doing so, What was more 
extraordinary was, that, at a time when the 
agricultural and the manufacturing inter- 
ests were in the greatest distress, money 
was more abundant in London than ever 
it was known before. Millions were lying 
totally unproductive in the coffers of the 
Bank of England, while there was the 
greatest want of capital in Ireland. It 
showed that there was something diseased 
in the body politic, and it resembled a man 
whose blood did not circulate healthfully 
through his veins and arteries, but was all 
concentrated near his heart, and thereby 
produced the most serious disease. He 
was quite satisfied that the petitioners were 
right as to the cause, and that agriculture 
had been totally prostrated by the mea- 
sures which had recently passed through 
that House. Now, first, with regard to 
oats, which was the chief article of Irish 
produce imported, the fact being, that for 
the last twenty years the average quantity 
of wheat imported into England had not 
exceeded 400,000 quarters ; while of oats 
there was something nearer 2,000,000 
quarters annually. Oats, then, he referred 
to as being the great produce of Ireland ; 
and by the late act there was only a duty 
of 8s. to protect it. During the last 
year the greater bulk of all the oats 
had been sold at 53d. to 6d. per stone: 
and he would ask whether that was 
sufficient to remunerate the farmer for his 
labour and capital? With regard to the 
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price of cattle he could say, that in the 
north of Ireland it had been reduced to g 
frightful extent. Meat, which was for. 
merly 6d. to 7d. per lb., was now down ty 
2d. or 24d. ; and, a short time since it was 
as low as 14d. per lb. _ It had been stated 
to him that the 36th regiment, when 
stationed in Limerick, had contracted to be 
supplied with meat at 14d. per lb. That 
might be doubted, but the gentleman who 
had ‘furnished him with the information 
had written to the commanding officer of 
the regiment, and had ascertained that 
such was really the case. Now, he asked, 
how was it possible that the farmer could 
exist and pay his rent and taxes, and local 
charges, not forgetting the poor-rate—the 
most grievous of all? He asked, how was 
he to do all that, when the price of agri. 
cultural produce was reduced so low? 
Noble Lords were not perhaps aware of all 
this; they were perhaps acquainted with 
what was taking place in the manufactur. 
ing districts ; but they did not know what 
was taking place in the agricultural parts 
of the country, and could not be expected 
to feel for the distress of which they knew 
nothing. He thought it right to call the 
attention of the House to the effect of the 
system of free-trade that had been begun 
by noble Lords on the other side of the 
House. They were allowing articles. of 
food to come into the country to interfere 
with the home producer ; and they were 
allowing manufactures to come in and in- 
terfere with the industry of the country, 
They were thus injuring the country in 
both ways; and while they opened the 
door wide to foreigners, they seemed to 
forget that those foreign countries were 
excluding English produce. No less than 
six hostile tariffs had been recently di- 
rected against that country in different 
parts of Europe, and while foreigners con- 
sidered they were totally independent of 
England, it would seem as if England were 
entirely dependent on them. That was a 
course that could not long be persevered 
in; their Lordships might believe that 
they were doing right, and he gave them 
every credit for good intentions ; but the 
course was one which they could not pur- 
sue for any length of time without dis- 
covering that the result would be as in- 
jurious to the manufacturers themselves .as 
to the agriculturists. They would cut off 
the ways and means of the country. They 
seemed to forget that the country was m 
an artificial state—that, while many other 
countries had merely a nominal debt, they 
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were encumbered with one of nearly 
900,000,000/.; and that they must, in order 
to act fairly by the public creditor, and 
pa their dividends, raise a sum of 
99,000,000/. annually, over and above the 
necessary and ordinary expenses of the Go- 
yernment. It was that that made the 
great difference between England and 
foreign countries, and if they were to adopt 
these measures it would be better for them 
to have free-trade altogether. Having so 
great a debt to provide for, England was 
in a totally different position from other 
countries. Their Lordships were aware 
that the greater portion of these taxes were 
raised by indirect taxation on the articles 
consumed by the public, and if they 
adopted measures which would have the 
eflect of diminishing the means of the 
public, whether they were landowners, 
farmers, labourers, agriculturists, manu- 
facturers, shopkeepers, or tradesmen—if 
they adopted measures that would curtail 
the incomes of these parties, whether de- 
rived’ from profits or wages, they imme- 
diately took away from them the power of 
consuming to the same extent as formerly. 
It might be said, that these measures 
would not produce any such effect, but he 
had shown that it had done so with regard 
torents and wages, and, with regard to the 
profits of the farmers, he thought he had 
stated some facts to show that they were 
considerably diminished —all these classes, 
not'having the same amount of money in 
their pockets, were necessarily unable to 
consume the same amount of corn, provi- 
sions, or manufactures they formerly did. 
It ought to be borne in mind, that four- 
sixths of the manufactures were consumed 
by the home market, and were altogether 
unaffected by their foreign trade. The 
necessary result of the distress consequently 
was, that there was a considerable falling- 
off in the revenue; and that he had no 
doubt would continue, although, by great 
exertions in some one quarter, matters 
might appear to be improving. Adam 
Smith had well said, that “ the wealth of 
a nation consists in the wealth of its 
people ;” but if Government adopted mea- 
sures to cripple the resources of the people, 
the result must be a falling off in the con- 
sumption—and a great increase of the 
existing distress. It appeared to him that 
the adoption of measures of free-trade 
would lead inevitably to that. They were 
suffering from them ht present, and so 
long as they persisted in them, so long, he 
foretold, would there be distress and suf- 
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fering among all classes of the country. 
He would take the liberty of calling the 
attention of their Lordships to one of the 
reports of the committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies of France on the subject of 
commercial tariffs. He found that a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies re- 
ported in 1832 as follows :— 


“ Tf we admitted the food, and raiment, and 
metals, and colonial and other objects, which 
strangers would bring to our ports, we might 
probably gain some hundreds of millions. 
Should we be the richer in consequence ?—for 
the riches of a state are in the elements of 
labour, and when labour fails to find employ 
ment, misery is reproduced. And it is not 
only a question of comfort, but one of exist- 
ence, for if wheat were introduced without 
duty from the Baltic or Black Sea, our mari- 
time shores would remain uncultivated, and 
the effect of a ruinous competition would 
affect, more and more, nearly the whole of our 
agricultural population.” 

Such was the declaration of a committee 
of the French Chamber; and’ when he 
called to mind that in France bread was so 
much cheaper, and provisions generally so 
much lower than in England, it was some- ° 
what singular that even French ‘statesnien 
were afraid to adopt a measure for incfeas- 
ing the facilities of ee foreign 
provisions. He wished from his heart 
the Government would take a lesson from 
them, because in that declaration he thought 
was contained the soundest policy'and the 
greatest anxiety for the welfare of the péo- 
ple. The matter paramount in their minds 
was the interest of the home producers ; 
while, on the other hand, he feared ‘the 
advantages the Government expected to 
derive from the measures they had adopted, 
would be scarcely equivalent to the misery, | 
and distress, and ruin that would be en- 
tailed upon the people. He thought, the 
French had in that taken a leaf out of the 
book of this country, for that was its policy 
in ancient times ; while the Government 
now was going astray, and other nations 
were reaping the benefit of its errors. It 
might be said, that Ireland had escaped 
the infliction of the property-tax, and 
therefore had no right to complain ; but 
he believed the Government had acted 
wisely in not imposing that tax on Ireland, 
because to impose it upon that impove- 
rished country, would only retard her pro- 
gress in the way of improvement. He 
would just state a few facts to give their 
Lordships an idea of the comparative 
wealth of the two countries. In 1831, 
the rental of all Ireland was 12,715,578/. 
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per annum ; while the rental of England, 
at a later period (1841), was 59,685,412/. 
Again, he found that the amount of im- 
ports into Ireland in 1841, was 1,696,355/. 
—while in England, in the same year, it 
was 62,684,547/. The exports from Ire- 
land, in the same period, were 460,965/. ; 
whilethose from England were 51,217,603/. 
The amount of legacy duty was also a 
pretty good criterion of the wealth of a 
country. For one year in Ireland, the 
amount of capital on which it was paid 
was 4,488,265/., while in England it was 
42,748,560/. Nothing could more clearly 
show the comparative poverty of Ireland. 
Again, the amount of stamps used in Great 
Britain in 1841 was 7,049,0001. while in 
Ireland it was only 463,903/. Now, if 
Ircland was so exceedingly poor, was it 
wise or just to impose on her the same 
amount of taxation as England was sub- 
jected to? As it was, however, England 
had been for several years imposing upon 
ireland various taxes which she had not 
been accustomed to. Within the last few 
years, many duties had been assimilated to 
those paid in England, whereas, formerly 
they were not more than half. ‘Then 
again, a few years ago, the expense of the 
police establishment had been all defrayed 
by Government, but, by a recent act, half 
the expense was to be borne by the coun- 
ties, and although their Lordships did not 
hear much of the local taxation of Ireland, 
he could assure them that it wasextremely 
high. In some instances, it amounted: to 
7s. or 8s. per acre, as was the case with 
himself; and that was certainly a large 
sum to be deducted from the produce of 
the estate. In the county of Cork, where 
he resided, there was no less a sum than 
10,000/. paid for the police establishment, 
and which rendered the taxation extremely 
heavy. He would give their Lordships 
one instance of the bad effects of an assi- 
milation of the duties. A few years ago, 
the duty on. glass was only half what it 
was at present. At that period, being 
anxious to improve the condition of the 
peasantry on their estates, who, for the 
most part, as noble Lords were probably 
aware, live in the most wretched hovels, 
many of their cabins having nothing but a 
small hole, without any window, he as 
weil as other Irish landlords, purchased a 
large quantity of glass for that purpose. 
But the price was suddenly raised from 34, 
to 6/, per crate, and the effect was to put 
a sudden stop to the improvement and 
civilization of the lower orders in that 





country. The establishment of Poor-laws 
(in his opinion the worst measure of all), 
had been recommended —an extensive sys. 
tem of emigration had been also advocated 

and the employment of the people on pub. 
lic works ; and he believed, that if these 
latter were promoted, it would advance the 
country a century, and give a great im. 
petus to trade. Their Lordships had 
heard much of the pressure from without, 
but he feared, from the rapid increase of 
the population, that the pressure from 
within would soon become irresistible, if 
vent was not given to the surplus in the 
only valuable and legitimate mode, an ex- 
tensive system of emigration. They were 
all aware of the present condition of Ire. 
land, and he was sure they all deeply de- 
plored it, and were sorry to see the Irish 
people led astray as they were, by a man 
whom he believed they would all agree 
with him in saying was the greatest enemy 
to the country that ever lived. They all 
saw the power he exercised over the peo- 
ple, but why had he that power? Was it 
not natural that when millions of the peo- 
ple were in a state of destitution, misery, 
and starvation—when they were reduced 
to a state of desperation, that they should 
be willing, at the beck and nod of any de- 
magogue, to do what was told them? It 
was easy for a man of talent and experi- 
ence to address inflammatory speeches to 
men so circumstanced. He could depict, 
in glowing colours, their misery, which he 
called their wrongs ; he could turn their 
abject state to his own purposes, and ac- 
cuse England of being the cause of their 
misery. By turning their unhappy and 
destitute condition adroitly into a griev- 
ance, he could inflame the minds of the 
people, and turn them to his own purposes. 
The only way, he believed, iv which the 
people could be tranquillized, was to give 
them employment, and make their condi- 
tion more comfortable. Let the Govern- 
ment prove that it was anxious for their 
welfare, and ready to devote a portion of 
the wealth of the community for their be- 
nefit—let their Lordships show the people 
that such was their wish, and convince 
them that they were really and sincerely 
their friends ; and he, who knew something 
of the people of Ireland, could assure them 
that when the Irish were convinced thut 
their Lordships were anxious to promote 
their advantage, their hearts would, warm 

towards them ; and, instead of being dis- 

coutented with their pesition, they would 

take every possible occasion to preserve the 
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connexion between the two countries. In 
their present condition, they must natu- 
rally feel opposed to England, and such 
would be the case so long as they consi- 
dered that they were merely under the 
yoke of England, that any change would 
ie for their benefit, and that they could 
not be worse than they at present were. 
When men were reduced to the lowest ebb 
of poverty, they must naturally feel discon- 
tented ; and therefore it was not upon the 
whole to be wondered at that thousands, 
nay millions, he feared, were anxious for 
the dismemberment of the empire, which 
he, for one, trusted the Almighty would 
never permit. 

Earl Fitzwilliam did not propose to fol- 
low the noble Earl through all the topics of 
his speech, which were of too multifarious 
anature for him to notice every part of it. 
He must say, however, that there was one 
subject the noble earl seemed to have for- 
gotten. The noble Earl had complained 
of the distress and suffering of Ireland, 
which were not of yesterday, and the noble 
Earl took no notice of the Act of 1815, 
which to his regret, he had assented to. 
The noble Earl, too, had forgotten in his 
observations the great feature of the pre- 
sent Session—that feature on which the 
eyes of all Englishmen was fixed—fixed 
now in anticipation of its benefits—fixed 
in contemplation of it in progress, and 
soon likely to be fixed on it as completed. 
The noble Earl had forgotten that  mea- 
sure of which he hoped, as he saw two Ca- 
binet Ministers in the House, and one in 
ofice, their Lordships would be favoured 
with an opinion. The noble Earl had for- 
gotten a measure to which he must not, 
he supposed, more distinctly allude, as it 
was under discussion in another place, and 
he was surprised that the noble Earl had 
forgotten to mention that measure—he 
meant the Canada Corn Bill. The noble 
Earl was, nevertheless, deeply interested in 
ameasure which, if he might augur from 
the division which had already taken place, 
was likely some day to come before their 
Lordships. It had been lately stated that 
Canada was an integral part of the empire ; 
he was glad to hear that ; he believed that 
the statement even went further, as Ca- 
nada was described as an English county. 
Canada was to have a Corn Bill, which 
was certainly a little improvement ; but if 
Canada was to be considered as an integral 
part of the empire, and even as an English 
county, was not the converse of that pro- 
Position true? If Canada were to be 
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treated as an English county, ought not 
Yorkshire to be treated like Canada, and 
have a Corn Bill like Canada; and ought 
not Devonshire to be treated like Yorkshire, 
and have the same laws? How then was 
Canada treated? He was delighted to ob- 
serve that the Ministers in treating Ca- 
nada as an English county, had proposed to 
give Canada the advantage of having 
wheat imported from America—from all 
foreign countries, he was reminded by a 
noble Friend—at 3s. per quarter. Canada 
it was said, did not grow enough to supply 
its own wants, and this measure went to 
enable the people to supply themselves. 
He was glad that the people of Quebec 
were to eat their bread, paying only 3s. 
per quarter for their corn, and he wished 
that the people of Sheffield had the same 
advantages, He saw his noble Friend op- 
posite (Lord Wharncliffe), who did not 
share his opinions, but who, he had no 
doubt, would confirm what he said, that in 
the town of Sheffield at this time there 
were upwards of 2,000 houses uninhabited. 
That was a fact which he thought of great 
importance, and worthy of their Lord. 
ships’ consideration. He thought that 
they could not deny if Sheffield could re- 
ceive American corn like Canada, that it 
would obtain returns for its manufactures ; 
but by keeping out American corn from 
Sheffield, the manufactures of Sheftield had 
been kept out of America, and the Ame- 
ricans had begun to manufacture for them- 
selves. That had inflicted a great blow on 
the industry of Sheffield, and the import- 
ance of that must be evident from the fact 
that the number of houses uninhabited 
showed that not less than 12,000 people 
were injured by it. Again, he repeated, 
that he rejoiced that the inhabitants of 
Quebec were to have their wheat at a 
fixed duty of 3s, per quarter, and he hoped 
it would not be long before Manchester, 
Birmingham, and the other towns of Eng- 
land, would obtain the same boon from the 
hands of the Ministers that considered Ca- 
nada as an integral part of the empire. It 
was not a ground of complaint that Ca- 
nada was so treated, but it might be ex- 
pected that other parts of her Majesty's 
dominions should be treated in the same 
way. He supposed that there was no 
doubt whatever that American corn 
would be introduced into Canada at a 
fixed duty of 3s. and though that ques- 
tion was not under discussion, he could not 
avoid expressing a hope that the law which 
was to be applied to the other side of the 
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Atlantic should be applied here. The 
people of England thought they ought not 
to be taxed to pay for the jointures and 
dowers, allowances for younger children 
with which certain landowners had bur- 
thened their estates. That was an argu- 
ment which the people might say there 
were two ways of meeting. They were 
certainly indebted to the noble Earl for 
disclosing the motives and the arguments 
which induced certain members of the 
aristocracy to propose and defend a corn- 
law as a means of relieving themselves 
from their burthens. The noble Earl, in 
defending the law, had recognised the fact 
that the law-makers had kept up the price 
of corn with a view of enabling them to 
bear the charges on the land. But did it 
not occur to the noble Earl, that instead of 
passing the Corn-law of 1815 to keep up 
the price of corn, it might have been as well 
if the jointures, and dowers, and provi- 
sions for younger children, had been re- 
duced from 1,000/. to 800/. or 400/.? They 
might cut off the other end of the stick. 
They might have taken the burthens off 
land by lessening jointures and provisions 
for younger children. All the people of 
England ought not to pay an increased 
price for their corn in order to pay certain 
jointures. His noble Friend (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) might shake his head ; but it would 
be more just, instead of jaying on a Corn- 
law, to reduce the incumbrances on land. 
He suggested whether such a course would 
not be a better remedy than adding to the 
price of corn to relieve themselves. He 
hoped the noble Earl, in carrying out his 
principle, would give notice that he would 
next Session bring forward a motion to re- 
enact the Corn-law which existed before 
the late alteration of the Corn-law of 1828. 

Lord Wharncliffe, while he admitted 
the hardships under which Sheffield was 
Jabouring, differed from his noble Friend 
when his noble Friend supposed that 
Sheffield would be relieved if it were plac- 
ed on the same footing as Quebec. Did 
his noble Friend really believe that the 
Corn-law caused the interruption to the 
trade of Sheffield? [Earl Fitzwilliam . 
“« Yes, Ido”]. It was his firm persuasion 
that such was not the case. That law had 
no influence in inducing America to put 
ou her high duties, which were put on for 
purely fiscal reasons, and, having been 
put on were the cause of the disturbance of 
the trade of Sheffield. Thereto must be 
added, that in past years, there had been 
great speculations in Sheffield, and a 





greater quantity of goods had been pro. 
duced and exported than could be taken 
up. Those were the causes of the distress 
of Sheffield, and he differed entirely from 
his noble Friend, who ascribed the condi. 
tion of that town to the Corn-law. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, in explanation, was 
understood to say that he did ascribe the 
distress of Sheffield chiefly, if not altoge- 
ther, to the Corn-laws. The Corn-laws 
were, in his opinion, the cause of the 
American tariff, which was directed against 
our manufactures. Both the Corn-laws 
and the tariff prevented the exchange of 
our manufactures, and together caused 
that distress which existed in Sheffield. 

Lord Ashburton denied that the Corn- 
laws had any effect whatever in excluding 
the manufactures of this country from 
American markets. The duties in the 
American tariff were imposed exclusively 
for the purposes of revenue, and that tariff 
would not be moved a single inch, or af- 
fected in the slightest degree, if this coun- 
try was to declare a free trade in corn to- 
morrow. In point of fact, the tariff of 
America was not maintained for protection, 
but for revenue. All parties in America 
disclaimed the principle of protection, and 
if American corn was admitted into this 
country to-morrow free of any duty what- 
ever, it would not make any alteration in 
their tariff. With respect to Canada, the 
law, as it at present stood, admitted Ame- 
rican corn into Canada free of duty, and, 
when that corn was ground into flour, it 
was admitted into this country at a very 
small duty, which had averaged very little 
more than two shillings a quarter. If 
nothing else was wanting but an introdue- 
tion of corn to set the manufactures of 
Sheffield into activity, his noble Friend 
might rest assured that there was nothing 
whatever in the existing Corn-laws to 
prevent that return to prosperity. He 
was surprised to hear the noble Earl treat 
this as a question merely involving the 
settlements of the aristocracy. The noble 
Earl might have been so little occupied 
with considerations respecting his own 
order as to be induced to view the ques- 
tion in that way; but he owned that he 
was surprised to hear the noble Earl treat 
a great question of this kind as a question 
of dowries and jointures. He hardly knew 
any country in the world in which some 
measure of this kind was not maintained, 
either as a protection or as a compensa- 
tion for some charges to which the land 
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was subject. A system of protection, or 
by whatever name else they pleased to 
call it, was maintained in every part of the 
world. France had it; so had Holland ; 
and they found the same thing existing in 
Spain and Portugal and other countries ; 
and even in America itself it existed. They 
had the President of America telling his 
fellow-citizens that he did not think it safe 
for any country in the world not to main- 
tain such a protection for its agriculture as 
would enable the people to exist without 
depending on a foreign supply. ‘To treat 
this question as a question of dowries and 
jointures was to treat it in a very shallow 
manner, [Earl Fitzwilliam: It is not my 
argument. Non meus hic sermo.| He 
believed that a reasovable and moderate 
protection for agriculture was beneficial to 
all classes of the community, and enabled 
this country to secure a supply of food 
uoder all circumstances. 

Lord Monteagle was desirous to correct 
a mistake of the noble Lord, in supposing 
that the argument respecting encumbran- 
ces on landed property had come from his 
noble Friend (Earl Fitzwilliam.) His 
noble Friend, on the contrary, had ex- 
posed the fallacy of that argument. The 
argument had come from the other side. 
It had been used by. the noble Ear! 
(Mountcashel), aud he believed that he 
was not the originator of it; for, unless 
he was misinformed, the noble Earl had 
high authority for using that argument, as 
ithad been made use of by a Cabinet 
minister during the present session of 
Parliament, He was glad that they had 
the high authority of the noble Lord 
(Ashburton) for exposing the fallacy of 
that argument. He wished it was true, 
as the noble Lord had stated, that the 
American tariff was maintained only for 
the sake of revenue. If, as the noble 
Lord said, the Americans disclaimed pro- 
tection, then they were wiser than their 
Lordships. But he thought that if the 
Americans maintained their tariff merely 
for purposes of revenue, then, he thought, 
that if sach was their object, they would 
have reduced all duties to that amount 
that, would render them most productive. 
One word as to the petitions presented by 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Mountca- 
shel), He would entreat his noble Friend 
to. consider whether he were right in think- 
ing that the Irish were mainly interested 
i..the maintenance of those restrictive 
aws, He believed that no part of the 
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empire had suffered more from the Corn- 
laws than Ireland had since 1815, The 
tendency of that and all similar measures 
was to produce a fluctuation of price 
greater than had ever previously been 
known. It was well known that the com- 
petition for land in Ireland was so great 
that farmers were induced to offer a 
higher price than in many instances a ju- 
dicious landlord would accept, and those 
restrictive measures, hy the uncertainty 
and fluctuation of price they occasioned, 
had a tendency to encourage that compe- 
tition. He differed from his noble Friend 
in thinking that the complaints of the 
Irish people were at all justly attributable 
to the Corn-law or the tariff of last year. 
‘He believed that they were in no respect 
to blame. The main cause of distress in 
Ireland was the want of employment, and 
the diminished power of consumption oc- 
casioned by the falling-off of their trade. 
This was the cause, and not the tariff or 
the Corn-law of last year. 

Lord Ashburton, in explanation, said 
that the tariffs alluded to as having been 
passed in the United States were passed 
for purposes of revenue only, and although 
some of the States might have looked at 
them in a favourable view, as affording 
protection, yet it was not for that object 
they had been passed. 

The Earl of Radnor said, with respect 
to the fluctuations in the price of corn 
which had taken place in countries which 
exported corn to this country, that those 
fluctuations were caused by the operation 
of our Corn-laws, for it was evident that 
the holders of corn in such countries would 
raise the price of corn, in consequence of 
an increased demand for corn on the part 
of England. The price of corn was now 
low, and he must remark that if the law 
did not produce the effect of raising the 
price of corn, it gave uo protection. 

The Earl of Stradbroke said, that the 
depressions of price was caused by the 
great quantity of foreign corn that had 
been ordered before it could be known of 
what description the harvest would be. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 

Their Lordships adjourned, at a quarter 
past eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 26, 1843. 


MinvTEs.] Britis. Private.—%’ Hawkins’s Estate. 
Reported. — Argyllshire Roads; Chalgrove Inclosure ; 
Eglwysrhos,_ etc. Inclosure; Topsham Improvement ; 
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Leighton Bussard Inclosure ; Saltcoats Harbour; Ken- 
tish Town Paving; Liverpool Watering ; Southamptun 
Cemetery ; Anderston Improvement and Police. 

3* and passed: — Bannbridge Road (No. 2); Glasgow 
Marine Insurance, 

Peririons Presented. By Messrs. B. Hawes, Ewart, W. 
O, Stanley, R. Yorke, Ward, G. Berkeley, B. Smith, 
Standish, Busfeild, Leader, W. Cowper, Aldam, Barnard, 
M. Philips, Thornely, T. D’Eyncourt, J. Jervis, Evans, 
Villiers, S. Crawford, Cobden, P. Howard, P. Serope, 
Tufnell, and G. Byng, Sirs G. Grey, G. Strickland, J. 
Duke, G. Staunton, and B. Hall, Lords Duncan, Arundel, 
it. Grosvenor, and Listowell, the Lord Mayor, Captain 
Peehell, Colonel Wood, and Colonel Paget, from an 
enormous number of places, against the Factories Bill ; 
and by Mr. S. Wortley, from ten places, in favour of the 
same.—By Messrs. Bennett, and Neeld, and Sir John 
Tyrell, from fifteen places, against the Canada Corn 
Bill—By Mr. Hutt, and other hon. Members, from a 
number of places, for the Total and Immediate Repeal 
of the Corn-laws. — From Newcastle, for carrying out 
Rowland Hill’s Plan of Post-Office Reform.—From six 
places, against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—From York, for a measure to compel the Pay- 
ment of Church Rates. — From Lambeth, for the Re- 
demption of the Bridge Tolls.—From Tomregan, against 
any further Grant to Maynooth College ; and for Eda- 
cation in Ireland. — From Batlinasloe, for Eneouraging 
the Church Education Society’s Schools. — From Sack- 
ville Walter Lane Fox, Esq. M.P., against the County 
Courts Bill—From the Bakers of Waterford, against 
Night-Work. 


Canapa Corn-Law.] House in com- 
mittee on the Canadian corn resolutions. 

Lord Stanley moved the following reso- 
lution :— 


“That on the 12th day of October, 1842, 
an act was passed by the Legislative Council 
and Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Canada, and reserved by the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the signification of her Majesty’s plea+ 
sure, imposing a duty of 3s, sterling money of 
Great Britain on each imperial quarter of 
wheat imported into Canada except from the 
United Kingdom or any of her Majesty’s pos- 
sessions, and being the growth and produce 
thereof. 

“ That the said act recites, that it was passed 
in the confident belief and expectation, that 
upon the imposition of a duty upon foreign 
wheat imported into the province, her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to recommend to 
Parliament the removal or reduction of the 
duties on wheat and wheat flour imported into 
the said United Kingdom from Canada: 

“That in consideration of the duty so ime 
posed by the said act of the Legislature of 
Canada, it is expedient to provide that, if her 
Majesty shall be pleased to give her sanction 
to the said act, the duties imposed upon wheat 
and wheat flour, the produce of and imported 
from Canada into the United Kingdom, should 
be reduced : 

“That, from and after a day to be named, 
and thenceforth during the continuance of the 
said duty, in lieu of the duties now payable upon 
wheat and wheat flour, the produce of and im- 
ported from Canada into the United Kingdom, 
under the provisions of an act passed in the 
last Session of Parliament, intituled, ‘An Act 
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to amend the Laws for the Importation of 
Corn,’ there shall be levied and paid the Du. 
ties following, viz.— 

“For every quarter of wheat, the produce 
of and imported from Canada, 1s. 

“ For every barrel of wheat meal or flour, 
the produce of and imported from Canada, 
being one hundred and _ninety-six pounds, a 
duty equal in amount to the duty payable on 
thirty-eight gallons and a half of wheat,” 

Lord J. Russell said, if he should suc. 
ceed in inducing the House to adopt his 
amendment, there were other words, be- 
sides the part of the resolution to which 
he should first object, which it would be 
necessary to omit also. The words which 
he should now propose to omit were the 
whole of the proposed paragraplis down 
to the words, “ That, in consideration.” 
He objected to this part of the resolution, 
because it rendered the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament contingent upon that 
of the provincial legislature. That was 
one of the grounds on which the measure 
had been introduced to the House. He 
thought that the Legislature of the United 
Kingdom should be free on that as on all 
other measures submitted to its consi- 
deration; but in this instance it was not 
free, because the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada made their legislative act de- 
pendent on our passing a particular mea- 
sure. If, then, we passed an act founded 
on this resolution we should to all intents 
and purposes be making the Legislature 
of this country be dependent thus far 
upon that of Canada, and we should in 
effect restore the 5s. duty. If they passed 
the proposed measure the Legislature of 
Canada might hereafter think they bad 
made a bad bargain by the duty of 3s. 
per quarter on the wheat imported from 
the United States, and might repeal the 
act for imposing such duty. What then 
would be the course left for this country 
to pursue ? Would it not be necessary for 
the Imperial Legislature to alter the pro- 
posed law so as to meet the new state of 
the case? In a word, the whole question 
would be complicated by making a legisla- 
tive enactment of the Imperial Parliament 
dependent on an act of the Legislature of 
Canada. On these grounds he objected 
to this part of the resolution and concluded 
by moving its omission. ; 

Lord Stanley might appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Mr. Baring) to answer the objec- 
tion of the noble Lord—for that right 
hon. Gentleman had taken an opposite 
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view, and had distinctly stated, that the 
proper course to have pursued last year 
was to enact, that if the Legislature of 
Canada should think fit to impose a duty 
of 3s. per quarter on wheat imported from 
the United States, in such case the ad- 
mission of Canadian wheat and flour im- 

sted into this country would be subject 
tono more than a nominal duty. ‘This 
certainly was not consistent with the view 
taken of the question by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), for his objection was, 
that the proposed measure would make 
the Imperial Parliameut dependent on the 
Canadian Legislature. This be must 
deny. The course taken was this: the 
Government waited to see what course the 
Canadian Legislature would take. They 
did take the course of imposing a duty of 
3s, on wheat imported into Canada, and 
then they asked to have that act sanc- 
tioned by her Majesty and to have a bill 
passed such as was now proposed, for 
allowing their wheat and flour to be ad- 
mitted into this country at 1s. per quarter. 
Surely this was not making the Imperial 
legislature dependent on the provincial 
Legislature of Canada. It was just the 
reverse, It was making the Canadian Le- 
gislature dependent on the view which the 
Imperial Legislature might take of the 
case; but it was objected that the Cana- 
dian Legislature might think that they 
had made a bad bargain, and might repeal 
the act imposing the 3s, duty on the im- 
portation of foreign wheat. They were, 
uo doubt, free to do so; but let it be re- 
collected that the act must receive the 
sanction of the Crown. Let it also be 
considered, that if Canada repealed the 
3s. duty, she would thereby lose all the 
benefit which she derived from the now 
proposed measure. It might happen that 
Canada might be advised to take that 
course, I: might even happen that some 
future minister of the Crown might ad- 
vise the free admission of American corn 
into Canada; but he would not trust to 
the discretion of any future Minister on 
this matter, for the bill about to be intro- 
duced would explicitly enact, that the 
free admission, or what was nearly so, 
of Canadian corn and flour into this 
country was made on the faith, that if 
the conditions on which it was based were 
violated, the benefits which it was in- 
tended to confer on Canada would be 
withdrawn. He, for one, would never 
ask the agricultural interest to agree to 
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this bill without at the same time taking 
full security for the due fulfilment of the 
conditions on which it was passed. It 
would, therefore, be well known by Ca- 
nada that she was to have the benefits 
intended for her by this measure so long 
only as, and no longer than, the condi- 
tions on which they were given were to 
remain in force. 

Mr. F. T. Baring was not disposed to 
shrink from any language which he had 
ever used with reference to this question. 
He did not quarrel with the noble Lord’s 
version of what he said, but he did 
most strongly object to the construction 
which the noble Lord had put upon his 
observations. That construction, he must 
say, was most unfair. The noble Lord 
had not dealt in a frank and open way 
with regard to his intention respecting the 
introduction of Canadian corn. The in- 
formation conveyed to Parliament was of 
a limited and partial character. Parlia- 
ment had no knowledge of the noble 
Lord’s despatch, or what he was about to 
do. ‘The noble Lord should have stated 
at the time what his proposition was, and, 
then, without any reference to the ques- 
tion, whether that proposition which he 
had submitted to the Canadian legislature 


was a judicious one, no misunderstanding 


would have arisen. He would ask, whe- 
ther, last Session, there was any Member 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House who knew what the noble Lord 
intended to do on the subject of Ca- 
nadian corn? Whatever the noble Lord 
thought proper to say with regard to 
making the acts of the Imperial Parliament 
contingent upon the course pursued by the 
colonial legislature, such was the fact. This 
act of Parliament was necessarily depend- 
ent upon the course adopted by the Cana- 
dian legislature. The Imperial Parliament 
said, “If you,” the Canadian legislature, 
*« will impose a duty of 3s, a quarter, we will 
remove certain restrictions which now 
exist upon the introduction of Canadian 
corn into this country.” Such was the 
fair and legitimate construction. It was 
not always easy to understand the meaning 
of the noble Lord. 

Lord Stanley did not think the noble 
Lord’s explanation satisfactory. The noble 
Lord said, that the acts of the Imperial 
Parliament were made contingent or de- 
pendent upon the colonial legislature. He 
said, that such was not the fact, and for 
this plain and self-evident reason,—before 
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they legislated on the subject of Canadian 
corn, they knew what course the legisla- 
ture of Canada had adopted. Acting 
upon the principle of the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth, that House would have 
been dependent upon the acts of the 
colonial legislature. The proposition which 
had been submitted to Parliament was not 
contingent, but consequent, upon the mea- 
sure which had passed the colonial legisla- 
ture with regard to the duty upon American 
wheat imported into the Canadas. 

Lord J. Russell : Supposing the legisla- 
ture of Canada were anxious to repeal 
the bill in consequence of its being ob- 
noxious to the people of the country, the 
noble Lord said, as long as he remained 
a Minister of the Crown he would not 
consent tothat repeal. That recommend. 
ation the noble Lord would make without 
any reference to the opinions of the people 
of Canada. He considered the argument 
of the noble Lord perfectly untenable. 
He purposed to bind Canada to a measure 
which might ultimately prove burthensome 
to the country. The reasoning of the 
noble Lord had not satisfied him of the 
propriety of the course which he proposed 
to adopt. 

Lord Stanley wished the House to take 
a security that neither he nor any other 
Minister of the Crown would permit the 
legislature of Canada to repeal an act of 
the British Parliament, passed for the 
purpose of granting a boon to Canada. 
Should the colonial legislature pass an 
act repealing the one which imposed a 
duty upon American wheat, then he re- 
served to Parliament the privilege of re- 
considering whether they ought to allow 
Canadian corn to come into this country 
at a reduced rate of duty. 

Colonel Sibthorp depended more on the 
legislature of Canada than on the noble 
Member for London, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth, or the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton. He was not in favour of 
these resolutions, but he could not coun- 
tenance any underhand means of defeating 
them. The noble Lord, the Member for 
London, entertained very different opin- 
ions when he was Member for a county 
from those he now promulgated. He did 
not know whether the hospitable enter- 
tainments at the Mansion-house had any 
effect in altering his views. He could tell 
the noble Lord that his present supporter 
(Mr. Cobden) came from Lincoln with a 
flea in his ear. There a vote of thanks 
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was proposed to him, and seconded by 
whom did they suppose? Not by a far. 
mer, but a shoemaker of the name of 
Roebuck. 

Mr. Labouchere did not mean to follow 
the gallant Member through his discursive 
speech. His opinion had been quoted 
the other night as if he had suggested 
that this measure should be refused to the 
colonial legislature. Now, he thought, 
that the more convenient and constitu. 
tional course on an occasion of this sort 
was, that the Imperial Parliament, which 
confessedly enjoyed the power of regulat- 
ing trade, should dispose, in the first in- 
stance, of a measure which not only 
affected Canada, but our commercial in- 
terests generally. 

Sir RK. Peel said, that nothing could be 
further from his intention than to mis- 
represent what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman. The impression on his 
mind always had been, and it still re- 
mained, that when the Customs Duties 
Bill was before the House, and his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) proposed to 
impose a duty of 3s. on American flour 
imported into Canada, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the noble Lord expressed a 
strong objection to that step being taken 
by the Imperial Legislature, and said it 
ought to originate with the Canadian 
Legislature. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that if the Canadian Legislature 
should pass a measure of that nature, it 
would be for Ministers to determine whe- 
ther they ought to give the assent of the 
Crown or not. The right hon, Gentleman 
it was true, expressly reserved to himself 
the right of expressing his opinion upon 
such a measure, but the question was, 
whether, in consequence of what had 
been stated on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House, taken in connection with 
the qualified opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Canadian people might 
not reasonably conclude that if they 
passed a measure of the nature referred 
to, it would, probably, receive the assent 
of the Crown. : 

Mr. 7. Duncombe protested against 
the monstrous and unconstitutional doc- 
trine which had been broached by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies. 
The noble Lord proposed to insert certain 
words in the resolution, because, as he 
said, he would not trust a future Minister 
to deal with the matter. It was evident 
that the measure was intended to be a 
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final one, and the words were introduced 
merely for the purpose of bamboozling 
the country Gentlemen. He was aware 
that the country Gentlemen were in an 
awkward position just now. What be- 
tween their pledges to their constituents, 
their attachment to the Government, and 
their antipathy to the Whigs, they were 
in a most unpleasant predicament. They 
smelt a rat, but did not know where to 
put their hand upon it. He would tell 
them where the rat was. It was in the 
Canadian Corn Bill. The noble Lord 
need not take much trouble about the 3s. 
duty; the Americans would never pay it, 
and the Canadians would never collect it. 
Oh, but it was said, “if there will be 
smuggling after the passing of the bill, 
why is there not smuggling now?” For 
this simple reason, that we now collect 
the duty instead of the Canadians. We 
collected a duty of 5s. under the sliding- 
scale; but when the duty came to be 
collected in Canada, the country Gentle- 
men might depend upon it that it would 
never be realized. Don’t let the country 
Gentlemen hereafter say that they had 
been deceived. The measure was in- 
tended to be a final one; but the noble 
Lord had no right to fetter the course 
which any future Minister might pursue 
with respect to this subject. The noble 
Lord had no business to consider, nor 
had the House any business to speculate 
upon what might be the opinions of a fu- 
ture Minister. No Minister could act 
unless he were supported by a majority 
of the House of Commons. 

Lord Worsley was understood to ex- 
press an opinion that the amendment be- 
fore the House did not go far enough, and, 
therefore, he would, after the division, 
propose the amendment of which he had 
given notice. 

Colonel Wyndham: Sir, I can tell the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, that [, for 
one, am not deceived, and never have 
been deceived. I was one of the first to 
speak loudly against the Corn Bill which 
the Government brought forward last Ses- 
sion, I opposed it in London and in the 
country. I am determined, as long as I 
sit in this House, to oppose everything 
that is connected with free-trade. I wish 
to stand fairly in the eyes of my constitu- 
ents, and I wish to stand fairly in the 
eyes of the country. I voted against the 
motion of the right hon. Member for 
Taunton the other night because it was a 
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free-trade motion, and I shall vote against 
the Canadian Corn Bill because that also 
is a free-trade measure, and that is not 
what I like. When the Corn-law Bill was 
under discussion last year, we were told 
that we should have wheat ranging from 
54s. to 58s. If Lam wrong, correct me; 
but I believe I am right. Well, what has 
been the fact? Wheat has been ten or 
twelve shillings below the promised figure ; 
and let me ask the House — and it is 
unanswerable common sense, too—-if Mi- 
nisters have been wrong in one set of 
figures, why should they not be wrong in 
another set of figures? Look at the 
right hon, Gentlemen who are sitting 
there. Are they practical men who know 
anything about agriculture? ‘Take the 
tight hon, Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, for instance; | very 
much doubt whether he knows a cow from 
a donkey, or a plough from a wheelbarrow. 
The agriculture of England is the perma- 
nent interest of the country; but it is 
made a handle of. Now I think I have 
explained my vote. 

The committee divided, on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question.—Ayes 203; 





Noes 94: Majority 109. 
List of the Ayes. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Acton, Col. 
Ainsworth, Peter 
Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G, 
Ashley, Lord 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bell, M. 

Bernard, Visct. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 


Campbell, Sir H. 
Cardell, E. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 
Collett, J. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Compton, H. C. 
Connolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtney, Lord 
Cresswell, B. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Damer, hon, Col. 
Davies, D. A, 8. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Divett, E. 
Douglas, Sir H, 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquis of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
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Du Pre, C. G. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W, T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forester, hn. G. C. W. 
Fox, S. L. 

Fuller, A. E, 
Gladstone,rt.bn.W,E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Graham, rt. hon Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, II. 
Jamilton, J. I. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Ilamilton, W. J. 
Ilamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
fanmer, Sir J. 
iiarcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, rt.hn-Sir H. 


lleneage,G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Holmes, hon. W, A’C 
Hope, hon. C. 
tlope, G. W. 
Hlornby, J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, P. Hl. 
Hughes, W. B, 
Luglis, Sir R. H. 
Irving, J. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W. C, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelburne, Visct. 
Kelly, F. R. 
Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. S. 

K natehbull,rt.hn,SirE 
Knight, H. G, 
Lambton, H, 
Lascelles, hon. W. §. 
Lawson, A. 

Legh, G.C. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
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Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C, S, 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R.S. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Pakington, J.S. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Polbill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. bo. T. B.C. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Sotheron, T. 1. S, 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Turner, E. 
Turnor, C. 

Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Waddington, H.S. 
Welby, G, E. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hon.R.B. 
Wood, Col, 
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Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
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Yorke, hon. E, T. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Fremantle, Sir T, 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noks. 


Aldam, W. 
Archbold, R. 
Barclay, D. 

Baring, rt, hn. F, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr, 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 4 

Byng, G. 
Cavendish, hn. G, H. 
Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clements, Visct. 
Cobden, R. 


Colborne, hn, W. NLR. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 


Craig, W. G. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Duncan, G, 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, hn. J. C. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forster, M. 

French, F. 

Gibson, T. M. 
Gisborne, T. 

Gore, hon, R. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Howard, hn. J. K. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, hon. I. 


Labouchere, rt. hu. fi. 


Langston, J. H. 
Langton, W. G. 
Layard, Capt. 
Leader, J. T. 


Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Mitcalfe, IH. 
Mitchell, 'T. A. 
O’Brien, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, 8. C. Hl. 
Ord, W. 

Paget, Col. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philipps, Sir R.B.P. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt, 
Redington, T. N. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Scrope, G, P. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hn. R. L. 
Smith, rt, hn. R. V. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
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TELLERS. 
Parker, J. 
Tiorsman, E. 


On the original question being again 


ut, 

Lord Worsley rose to propose his amend- 
ment. He contended that when the Corn- 
law Bill of last Séssion was under consider- 
ation, the Government gave no intimation 
of their intention to propose the present 
measure. It had completely taken the 
agticulturists by surprise, Could it be 
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otherwise? Parliament met on the 3rd 
of February, last year. On the same 
day, the right hon. Baronet, the First 
lord of the Treasury gave notice of his 
intention, on an early day, to move that 


the House resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to take into consider- 
ation the laws relating to the importation 
of corn. On the 9th of February he 
brought forward his motion, and in detail- 
ing his proposed alterations said, 


“Tt was due also to the importance of the 
subject, that her Majesty’s Government should 
undertake, on their own responsibility, to pro- 
pose a measure for the adjustment of this 
question.” 

And he also said, 


“There are some who will admit of no mo- 
dification whatever in those laws as they now 
exist. My firm belief is, that that party in this 
country is exceedingly limited in number, I 
do believe that among the agriculturists them- 
selves, there is a prevailing feeling that the 
Corn-laws may be altered with advantage.” 


He was ready to admit that the agri- 
culturists wished for an alteration in the 
lower part of the scale ; they thought that 
there might be amendment in it, but they 
did not wish for so extensive an alteration 
as was made. But could it be said now, 
that the agriculturists asked for change ? 
Were the Government in ignorance of the 
county meetings that were held to oppose 
this very measure? And he contended 
that no persons in this country would have 
expected a further change in these laws ; 
for in the same speech to which he had 
referred the right hon. Baronet, after giv- 
ing the new scale of duties to be imposed 
on the foreign corn imported, went on to 
say, 

“And now I must enter into a short expla- 
nation respecting colonial wheat. The law 
with respect to it was to this effect, that Bri- 
tish colonial wheat and flour shall be imported 
into this country at a duty of 5s. whenever the 
price of British is below 67s., that when the 
price of British wheat exceeds 67s., it shall 
then be admissible at a duty of 6d. (And then 
he went on to say) “we propose to make this 
arrangement respecting colonial wheat.” 


The right hon. Baronet then mentioned 
the scale of duties which are now in force ; 
but said not one word of an intention of 
further alterations. But the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of the Cotonies, said, that 
on the motion of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Brien) on Feb. 28th, he 
used words which justified him in say- 
ing the Members ought not to have been 





ignorant of their alteration ; but he (Lord 
Worsley) believed that it was that motion 
which prompted the noble Lord to write 
the deapatch dated March 2nd, which is 
the first intimation we have of such a 
measure being proposed by the Goyern- 
ment, but which had uot come to light till 
this Session ; indeed, on the 18th of April, 
Lord Ripon, in moving the second reading 
of the Corn Importation Bill in the 1ouse 
of Lords, announced the scale of ‘duties 
now in force, but never hinted either at 
the despatch of the 2nd of March, or of 
apy imtention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at a future time to alter the scale. 
The Government represented that they were 
bound in honour to propose the measure 
for the advantage of Canada; but he was 
under no such obligation, and, therefore, 
exercising his discretion as an independent 
Member of Parliament, he would offer it 
all the opposition in his power. The Go- 
vernment ought to be extremely cautious, 
particularly at a period of depression, how 
they excited fresh apprehensions among 
the agriculturists. ‘The alteration of last 
year was not expected by them. They had, 
however, submitted to it, and their sub- 
mission ought to have obtained for them a 
forbearance from measures calculated still 
more to militate against their interests. 
The farmers were naturally alarmed by 
the measure now proposed. They thought 
reasonably enough that what was given to 
Canada could not well be refused to the 
other colonies, and thus the consequences 
of what Government now proposed to do 
might extend further than even the au- 
thors of the measure themselves contem- 
plated. In 1833, at a time of great de- 
pression—when certainly wheat was lower 
than now, but other agricultural pro- 
duce fetched higher prices —a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
causes of agricultural distress. The re- 
port of that committee was generally sup- 
posed to have been drawn up by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James Graham), 
who, in the report, particularly urged for- 
bearance from all unnecessary interference 
with the agricultural interest, particularly 
at a time of distress. 


“ Your committee assure the House that 
they are deeply impressed with the caution 
which appears to them necessary in drawing 
any general conclusions, or in offering any 
positive opinions, when national interests of 
such vital importance are concerned, where 
doubts so reasonable exist, and where errors 
so fatal may be committed. ‘They remember 
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that the agriculture of the kingdom is the | which he said had been so sedulously dis. 
'semivated amongst the farmers in this 


first of all its concerns, the foundation of all 
its prosperity, in every other matter by which 


that prosperity is produced ;’ and they cannot | 


forget what Mr. Burke has so truly stated, 
‘ that it is a perilous thing to try experiments 
on the farmer—on the farmer whose capital is 


far more feeble than commonly is imagined— | 


whose trade is a very poor one, for it is subject 
to great risks and losses; the capital, such as 
it is, is turned but once in the year; in some 
branches it requires even three years before 
the money is repaid ;’ and although it is in the 
power of the Legislature to do much evil, yet 


it can do little positive good by frequent inter- | at the beginning of the fourth paragraph, 


ference with agricultural industry. If these be 
general principles which are true in ordinary 
times, the peculiar circumstances of the present 
moment require also peculiar caution. In con- 
clusion, your committee avow their opinion 
that hopes of melioration in the condition of 
the landed interest rest rather on the cautious 
forbearance than on the active interposition of 
Parliament.” 


Why did the right hon. Baronet now act 
upon principles so opposed to those which 
he then advocated? He was by no means 
convinced that a great deal of American 
wheat would uot be smuggled into Canada. 
American wheat was better in quality than 
Canadian, and the Canadians would there- 
fore find it much to their advantage to get 
American wheat to mix with Canadian 
flour for the English market, -He did not 
recollect any time since the noble Lord 
{Lord John Russell) proposed his fixed 
duty of eight shillings, when there was so 
much agitation among the agriculturists 
as there was at present. He regretted the 
necessity under which he had felt himself 
of intruding on the House the amendment 
with which he was about to conclude. It 
was certainly his intention to press it to 
a division; for if he allowed the resolu- 
tions to pass in committee unopposed, he 
could not feel justified in opposing the 
second reading of the bill, to be founded 
on _, those pes, Relig He could not see 
why, when, in spite of the income tax, 
there was a deficiency of two millions and 
a half in the revenue, so much of the duty 
was to be abandoned here, and be given to 
the Canadians, who were lightly taxed. 
They were not, like the agriculturists 
here, ‘asking for protection. They wished 
to export all they grew, and to consume 
wheat from America; such being the 
case, the interest of the Canadian con- 
sumer clearly was to get wheat from Ame- 
rica as cheap as possible. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of the colonies, complained 
the'other night of the misrepresentations 





country. He begged to assure the noble 
Lord he had never misrepresented the 
measure ; so far from it, he had stated the 
measure to be what the noble Lord had 
described it to him in a letter, an exact 
copy of which, to his surprise, he saw had 
been read at a meeting in Essex. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, to leave out from the word 
“ Canada,” at the end of the second para- 
graph, to the words “ That from and after,” 


in order to insert the words, 

“ That it is inexpedient to make an altera. 
tion in the provisions of the act of last Session, 
regulating the duties on the importation of 
corn, by which alteration the protection in- 
tended to be given to the British producer of 
wheat no longer rests on duties which are im- 
posed by the Imperial Legislature, and the 
produce of which is not available in aid of the 
burthen of taxation under which this country is 
now labouring.” 

Mr. Lindsay was understood to say, 
that if the resolutions proposed by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had been 
brought forward now, for the first time, and 
unconnected with any other measure, he 
should have no hesitation in giving to the 
resolutions. his humble but most deter. 
mined opposition ; but viewing the preseat 
measure as a part ‘of the great policy of 
last year, he was disposed to look upon it 
in a very different: light. He repudiated 
the idea that any deceit had been prac- 
tised by the noble Lord. .The whole 
tenour of that noble Lord’s life was against 
the supposition that he would be capable 
of bringing forward any measure in a sur- 
reptitious manner. He therefore would 
cordially support the measure proposed by 
her Majesty's Government. 

Mr. Henley said, he had carefully read 
the speeches delivered last Session by the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, and by the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary of State for the ‘Colonies, and she 
would maintain that no man could, from 
those speeches, have had any ground for 
expecting a measure like the present. He 
could not agree that the measure was, @ 
small one. It was a very great, colonial 
measure; and he could not see the least 
reason why, if this boon was granted to 
one colony, it should be refused to the 
other colonies. New Brunswick, and 
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Prince Edward’s Island had, by their 
loyalty, entitled themselves to quite as 
much consideration as Canada, and if 
they could not grow any great surplus of 
corn, they might be anxious at least to 
participate in the transit trade. Why 
should they not be treated as an integral 
part of the empire quite as much as 
Canada? They were told that the power 
existed, under the present law, of import- 
ing American corn by grinding it in Ca- 
nada, and that, in this respect, very little 
change would be made by the bill about 
to be brought in; but the existence of 
such a power was not generally known, 
and he believed there were not even many 
Members of that House to whom it was 
known. Another objection he had to the 
measure was the entire ignorance of the 
House as to what the effect of the pro- 
posed change was likely tobe. He was 
himself a sincere advocate of the sliding- 
scale, because he thought that when corn 
was cheap the home grower ought to have 
the first chance of the market, and when 
it was dear he did not think that it ought 
to be made dearer by keeping food out of 
the country. The proposed measure was 
in direct opposition to the principle of the 
sliding-scale. It was equivalent toa fixed 
duty on all corn that could be imported 
into this country. On Dantzie corn he 
thought the fixed duty would be about 
15s, a quarter, for shipowners could easily 
be found to carry Dantzic corn to Canada, 
and bring it back to England as colonial 
corn. It might be that a fixed duty of 
15s. would be more than Dantzic corn 
could bear, and that, therefore, no such 
operations would be carried on ; but the 
power would be there. They had talked 
a great deal about panics ; but he thought 
if there was anything that was calculated 
tomake a man button up his breeches 
pocket and do nothing, it was this con- 
stant tampering and tinkering with a great 
measure, 

Colonel Wood said, there always was 
money gained as well as lost by panics. 
With respect to the importation of Dantzic 
corn through Canada as Canadian corn, 
the power already existed. A man could 
now take Dantzic corn to Canada, and 
then introduce it into England at a duty 
never higher than 5s.; the effect of the 
proposed measure would be to enable him 
to bring it in at a duty of 4s, ; 3s. in Can- 
ada and one in England. The only dif- 
ference, therefore, between the present 
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and the proposed law, in this respect, 
would be one shilling. If this measure 
were to be submitted to Parliament as a 
new measure, he would not be inclined to 
support it, but he conscientiously believed 
that this was a part of the measure of last 
year. The right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth complained that they ought to 
have legislated on this subject last year ; 
but it was out of delicacy to the Canadian 
Parliament that they had not legislated. 
The origin of the measure was the pro- 
posal of the President of the Board of 
Trade last year, that a duty of 3s. per 
quarter should be levied on all wheat 
coming into Canada from the United 
States. He thought the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies was perfectly 
justified in making an engagement with 
the Canadian legislature, that if they would 
take proper precautions against the influx 
of American corn into the colony, the 
duties on their own produce should be 
reduced to a nominal amount, and Canada 
should be treated as an integral part of the 
united kingdom. That proposition was 
made to a new Parliament, assembled for 
the first time, under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and met with glad acceptance. 
If the House should reject the proposition, 
he would now leave it to the House to 
judge whether they would not lower them- 
selves in the eyes of the Canadian legisla. 
ture and of the whole world. He believed 
the present measure would be advanta- 
geous to this country in the main, and 
be greatly advantageous to Canada. In- 
stead of infringing the law of last year, it 
would place that law on a much firmer 
basis [‘* No, no.”] Gentlemen said no; 
but what was the principle of the law of 
last year? It was, that the importation of 
foreign corn should be regulated by a 
scale of duties, one end of which should 
be prohibitory, and the other should admit 
corn into this country duty free when there 
was a deficiency of supply. When the 
price was under 50s., it was to be pre- 
sumed that the supply was equal to the 
demand, and therefore, that there was no 
need of importation from abroad; but when 
the price rose, the supply fell off, and then 
the question to be considered was, whence 
would it be best to look for that supply? 
Clearly from a colony which was of so 
much importance, and with which we 
were so intimately connected as Canada. 
Bread at Montreal was, by the last ad- 





vices, at 9d. a loaf, while in this country 
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we had bread at 6d. a loaf, which showed 
that the growers of corn need be under no 
apprehensions of the effects which would 
result from the importation to this country 
of corn and flour from Canada. It was 
for the interest of both parties that the 
connection between Canada and _ this 
country should be placed on the most in- 
timate footing, and that we should cement 
the bonds of strength and power by which 
the empire should be knit together. It 
had been asked why our other colonies in 
America should not enjoy the same pri- 
vileges for the admission of their produce 
to this country. With one or two excep- 
tions, the freight from them was cheaper 
than from the St. Lawrence, and therefore 
the price of Canadian corn would be much 
more nearly assimilated to that of home- 
grown corn, than that of corn from any 
other of our colonies would be. For the 
reasons he had stated, he should give the 
measure his support. 

Mr. C. Wood said, the sole advantage 
he had been able to discover in the measure 
proposed by Government, was its approxi- 
mation to the principle of a fixed duty ; 
and his hon. Friend who had just spoken 
had gone far to shake his opinion of the 
value. of that solitary advantage, for ac- 
cording to him the measure would place 
the sliding-scale on a firmer foundation 
than ever. He agreed that the measure 
was an advance to the principle of a fixed 
duty, but he must leave it to Government 
to reconcile their support of that principle 
with any regard to their own consistency. 
He would state shortly the grounds on 
which he supported the amendment pro- 
posed by his noble Friend, He was per- 
fectly willing to take the measure of Go- 
vernment on the showing of the noble Lord 
opposite, who stated that it would do neither 
one thing nor the other ; that it would not 
admit one grain for the benefit of the con- 
sumer, nor the supposed advantage of the 
grower. He was willing to consider it as 
a colonial measure, and that, although 
there had been much exaggeration on the 
subject, whatever there was in the bill, 
seemed, with the single exception of a fixed 
duty, of a very objectionable nature. The 
measure affected, in the first place, the in- 
tercourse between the United States and 
Canada ; and next, the intercourse between 
Canada and this country. The - intention 
was to interpose an additional obstacle on 
corn coming from the United States to 
Canada. He confessed, if he wanted an 
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additional reason for opposing the measure, 
it would be found in the circumstance 
mentioned by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Brecon, that the price of bread at Mon. 
treal was half as high again as in this 
country ; yet with this high rate of prices, 
the House was asked to pass a law to in. 
crease the price of bread in the colony, 
They had heard a great deal of the advan. 
tage of protection to agriculture, in raising 
the price obtained by the grower; but 
could anything be more monstrous than, 
with so high a price in the colony, to pass a 
law to raise the price to the consumer, It 
appeared that the Canadians themselves 
had no wish for a plan of this nature, ex. 
cept in so far as they expected to derive 
greater advantages from an increased im- 
portation to this country ; and the proposal 
of Government came to this, that we were 
to bribe the Canadians to impose a barrier 
to their own supply, to which, but for that 
consideration they would not consent. It 
was stated in the papers on the Table, that 
but for the proposal made by this country 
they would not have passed the act, and 
he contended that the bribe we were about 
to offer them was one that would cost this 
country dear ; for, as far as the intercourse 
between Canada and the United States 
was concerned, we were about to bribe 
Canada to impose a new protection. With 
respect to the intercourse between Canada 
and this country, no doubt if there were a 
surplus production. of corn in Canada 
which could be exported to this country, 
it would be a benefit to the consumer that 
that corn should come in at a low fixed 
duty rather than under a small sliding- 
scale. But when it turned out, as was es- 
tablished by the papers on the Table, that 
there was no Canadian corn at all; that no 
corn could at present be brought from Ca- 
nada unless it were replaced by American 
corn, so far as the boon to Canada, or the 
advantage to the consumer in this country 
was concerned, the measure proved to be 
perfectly ludicrous, and the importation of 
Canadian corn, like that of foreign cattle, 
a mere bugbear to the agriculturists. The 
noble Lord opposite had stated that at this 
moment American corn paying no duty at 
all on its importation into Canada, was 
ground there, and imported to this country 
at a duty varying from 1s. to 5s. a quarter, 
and he proposed to substitute for that small 
sliding-scale a fixed duty of 4s. He would 
not stop to inquire whether a fixed duty of 
4s. was a fair equivalent for the average 
duty of 2s. 1d.; whether the highest duty 
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which had ever been levied in practice was 
a fair average to take on which to calcu- 
late the amount of the commutation. The 
proposal came to this, that the farmers of 
this country were to have the protection of 
a fixed duty of 4s. on American wheat im- 
ted in this indirect mode through Ca- 
nada, and the effect of the proposal, after 
all, was, as stated in the resolution, that 
three-fourths of the duty, instead of being 
paid, as now into the British Exchequer, 
was to be paid into the Exchequer of 
Canada. If hon. Gentlemen would refer 
toa paper on the Table, showing the num- 
ber of quarters of corn imported from Ca- 
nada during five years past, which they 
might assume to be American corn coming 
ina circuitous way, they would sec that 
the imposition of a fixed duty of 4s, during 
that time would have brought into our 
Exchequer an additional sum of 24,0001. a- 
year, ‘The proposition of the noble Lord 
went to put 3s. out of the 4s. into the 
Exchequer of Canada, and 1s. into our 
own. That was really the only effect of the 
noble Lord’s measure, if he were correct in 
stating that it would make no difference 
whatever in the importation of corn, and 
that both to the consumer and producer it 
was perfectly immaterial whether the bill 
dor not. He would take the bill on 
the noble Lord’s own showing, and he said 
the only effect of it would be to give 
18,0007. a-ycar to the Canadians, to induce 
them to impose a duty on corn comin 
from America, which they did not wis 
to impose because it would he injurious 
to them. An hon. Gentleman had ob- 
served the other night that the Canadian 
Exchequer was very much in want of 
money ; but he should like to know whether 
the hon. Member would consent to vote 
18,000/. a-year for the benefit of the Ca- 
nadians. He thought the proposal ex- 
ceedingly objectionable, not so much for 
the amount involved in it, which was not 
very great, but beeause it was part and 
parcel of the fiscal arrangements of the 
right hon. Gentleman to which in pria- 
ciple he was entirely opposed. The prin- 
ciple of that arrangement was to impose 
very low duties, on colonial produce, and 
of course to obtain a minimum of revenue, 
and to impose very high differential duties 
on foreign produce, and thus alsa to obtain 
aminimum of revenue from that source, 
Then came the absolute necesssity of im. 
posing a heavy amount of direct taxation 
on this country. Every proposition of this 
kind, great or small, so far created the ne- 
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cessity for imposing that most odious of 
taxes under the burthen of which the coun- 
try was now labouring. Then as to the 
fine sounding words that we were to treat 
Canada as an integral part of the empire 
—if it were to be treated like an English 
county, ought it not to have its due 
share of taxation as well as of favours? 
He was of opinion that while we paid 
the military and naval expenses of the 
colony, and gave some preference to its 
productions, we went as far as we were 
bound to go, and that we were acting a 
most unwise part for our own purposes 
in throwing away our money in this 
manner for a futile object. When this 
principle came to be tested, and the way in 
which it was proposed to be carried out by 
Government examined, it appeared to be 
absolutely useless) The noble Lord had 
been asked whether if our other neigh- 
bouring colonies were prepared to cstab- 
lish a similar duty on foreign corn, that 
step would be met by a similar re- 
duction of duties on their produce im- 
— to this country? The noble Lord 
ad not given a very definite answer, but 
had said, ‘We must do this as to Ca- 
nada, because we proposed it last year.”’ 
That might be a reason for his making 
the proposion, but he only removed the diffi- 
culty one step further back, for the question 
remained, Why did not the noble Lord 
make the promise to the other colonies last 
year? Anything more invidious, anything 
more contrary to the spirit which ought to 
mark our legislation, could not be conceived, 
than to tell the Canadas that they were to 
be treated as an integral part of the empire, 
and New Brunswick and Nova Seotia that 
they were not to beso treated. He thought 
this more impolitic and unjust towards those 
colonies than any declaration he had ever 
heard in that House. What he wished to 
affirm by the amendment was, that whatever 
the amount of protection might be, it ought 
to depend on the British Legislature, and 
not on that of Canada; and whatever duty 
there might be on the importation of corn 
into this country, the produce of that duty 
ought to be paid into the British Exchequer, 
and not into that of Canada. He was en- 
tirely opposed to the measure, as being, 
first, a mere bribe to the Canadians to pass 
a protection which they did not want; and 
secondly, asa part of a fiscal poliey ren- 
dering mtecessary, on the part of this coun- 
try, the maintenance of a tax to which he 
thought the people would not be much 
longer willing to submit. 
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Mr. G. W. Hope said, that considerable 
misapprehension seemed to exist as to the 
facts upon which the consideration of this 
question depended. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax had commented upon the 
large amount of revenue which this mea- 
sure would take out of the Treasury of 
thiscountry,and hadstated that the average 
duty on Canadian wheat for the last five 
years had been 4s., producing a revenue of 
24,0001., whereas, in point of fact, the 
average duty had not been more than 
2s. Id., or at the outside 2s, 2d., which 
would give a revenue of only 10,000.; 
so that, in truth, the loss to the British re- 
venue was compariatvely trifling. The 
right hon. Member had also asked why 
Canada should be selected for this boon, 
and why the other British colonies should 
not be allowed to share in the supposed 
advantages of this measure. The reason 
was this, that with regard to the other 
British colonies, their capabilities of pro- 
ducing corn was not sufficient to make 
the free introduction of it into this country 
an object, for the sake of which, it was 
worth while to disturb the present settle- 
ment of the corn question. What were 
the facts? The total importation of corn 
from all the British colonies between 1814 
and 1842 was, 1,697,000 quarters; from 
Canada alone 1,560,000 quarters ; show- 
ing an importation from all the other 
colonies of only 137,000, and of that 
137,000 they must deduct 99,000 which 
came from the East Indies, and consisted 
of damaged corn which could not be taken 
into the calculation; leaving, therefore, 
the importation from all the other Bri- 
tish colonies during that period at 38,000 
quarters only. A good deal had been 
said about the injustice of this measure 
towards Prince Edward’s Island, as being 
a corm growing colony; but again he 
must appeal to the fact that Prince Ed. 
ward’s Island during five years, had ex- 
ported only 1,616 bushels. New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia confessedly were 
not corn growing countries; whatever 
corn had come from them came in the 
shape of flour, having been first imported 
into them from other countries. The an- 
swer, therefore, which he would give to 
the hon. Gentleman who complained of 
injustice towards the colonies was, that 
this measure, which would be a great 
boon to corn-growing Canada, would be 
no boon to the other colonies of this 
country. The utmost export from the 
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Cape of Good Hope in any one year had 
been, 3,000 quarters. Some hon. Gep. 
tlemen on the other side apprehended, 
that an extensive system of smuggling 
would result from this measure; but he 
apprehended no such danger, because it 
had been made out to his satisfaction, that 
the expense of conveyance across the 
lakes of Canada was quite as great as 
that along the shores. He had felt it 
his duty to correct the erroneous impres- 
sion which seemed to exist as to the corn- 
growing capabilities of all the other British 
colonies except Canada; but he would 
not further detain the House upon a 
subject which had been so fully discussed, 

Mr. Hutt could not conceive any mea- 
sure more calculated to exasperate the 
Canadians, or to excite a renewal of those 
angry feelings by which the colony had 
had been recently disturbed, than to give 
it a united legislature, and then deprive it 
of those powers which must necessarily 
belong to a legislature. He did not think 
it a sufficent reason for limiting the autho- 
rity of the Canadian legislature that a 
portion of those goods which had passed 
over the frontier might be hereafter im- 
ported into this country ; but, in addition 
to this, he was prepared to contend, that 
the duties imposed by the Goternment 
plan would not be paid by the people of 
this country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax, thought that the 
proposal of transferring 18,000/. a-year 
into the exchequer of Canada, was equi- 
valent to levying 18,0002, a-year in the 
form of taxes on the people of this coun- 
try. He entirely differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman, It had always appeared 
to him to be one of the great merits of a 
fixed duty on corn, that the duty would 
be paid by the producer and not the 
consumer. He approved of this measure 
because he thought it an approach to.the 
system of a fixed duty, at least in regard 
to the intercourse between this country 
and Canada, and he shouid support it not 
merely for itself, but for the good effects 
which were likely to flow from it. He 
was convinced that the day was not far 
distant when they must apply that system 
to the general corn-trade with the world. 
The sliding-scale had lasted long enough, 
and done its work well enough—it: had 
produced enough of delusion and mis- 
chief, The noble Lord the Secretary 
for the colonies had said, that this was 
not a measure of free-trade; but it 
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appeared to him to have the strongest 
claims to his support, on the very ground 
of its being framed on these principles of 
free-trade and common sense, which Mi- 
nisters were in general far more inclined 
to praise than to practice. Doubts had 
been thrown on the capacity of the Ca- 
nadas to produce corn for exportation ; 
but he would beg to refer hon. Gentlemen 
to Lord Durham’s report, in which it was 
stated, that the soil of the country north 
of the lakes, was equal, if not superior, to 
that of the opposite territory of the 
United States. He hoped, that if the 
bill passed, it would be a death-blow to 
the Corn-laws. 

Colonel Rushbrooke said, he must crave 
the indulgence of the House for a few 
moments while he made some observations 
on the question. He voted against the 
amendments which had been proposed 
because he considered them to be an im- 
proper interference with the act of an 
independent legislature, and also with the 
prerogative, which should never be so 
addressed but in cases of the highest and 
most vital importance; but he had the 
greatest possible objections to the proposed 
resolutions. In the first place, the manu- 


facture of the flour would be placed in 


the hands of the Canadians, whereas, one 
of the principal reasons given for the 
introduction of the Grinding Bill of last 
yeat was, that it would be a bonus to the 
millers of the United Kingdom, who by 
this measure would be entirely deprived 
of that advantage. Then the statements 
as to the price of flour, and the cost of 
its transport to this country, were so at 
variance that it was quite impossible to 
arrive at the truth without further informa- 
tion, Equally at variance with each other 
were the opinions relative to the facility 
of smuggling ; but, even passing them by, 
it was impossible to say what might be the 
inundation of Canadian flour in the 
course of a few years. In the paper No. 
218, laid on the Table of the House, there 
was a paragraph which stated that Ca- 
nada now was an exporting country, and 
that in a short time she would be able to 
supply the mother country with any quan- 
lity required, provided ths ports of Eng- 
land be open to her produce. This 
confirmed Lord Durkam’s observation, 
that Canada, would, in a few years, 
supply England with all the corn she 
wanted. Again, he had a decided objection 
to a fixed duty; a fixed duty was like a 
VOL, LXIX, {Tm 
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fixed bayonet—give but the word of com- 
mand, and it was off in a moment. 
Such had been the fact more than once 
in the course of his experience. Whether 
such would be the case, in the present 
instance, remained, certainly, to be 
proved; but, at all events, this measure 
was one which contemplated a reduction 
of protection. By it a 3s. duty was 
proposed, which was to flow into the coffers 
of Canada, together with a nominal one 
of 1s. flowing into our own; altogether a 
protection of 4s. By the present law, 
we had a sliding-scale of from 1s. to 5s. 
A paper had been printed, showing the 
average duty of the last five years to have 
been 2s. Id. but this was at the time of high 
prices, and not when our best wheat was 
selling at 45s. He for one, and he believed 
the agricultural body in general, never ex 
pected to see prices range beyond 55s. At 
that point, they had a permanent protec- 
tion of 5s., and why should they be called 
upon to relinquish it? He was among 
the first to admit that the colonies, after 
ourselves, were the object of consideration, 
but charity must begin at home. In ac- 
quiescing in the enactments of the new 
Corn-law, the farmers went to the ‘ex- 
tremest verge of reduction and conces- 
sion. They could not, therefore, do 
otherwise than deprecate and oppose a 
measure which was the cause of repeated 
agitation, and which, in its effect, did 
paralyze and destroy the markets. of 
the home producer. He assured the 
House that so desperate was the view 
which some of our farmers took of the 
measure, that should these resolutions 
pass into a law, they would wish the Corr- 
laws repealed altogether, rather than be 
exposed to the painful suspense’ which 
they seemed doomed interminably to suffer. 
With these views, and with this statement 
but with the greatest regret and reluctance, 
he could not do otherwise than oppose the 
proposed resolutions. 

Mr. Phillip Howard considered it of the 
greatest importance that they should le- 
gislate in a confiding spirit for our Colo- 
nies, and especially for Canada, which 
during the American war, and in 1813-14 
—at a time we were engaged in a struggle 
with the neighbouring--the United States 
—had shown such heroie constancy and 
true devotion to our cause. It also seemed 
to him to be an object of paramount im- 
portance to divert the tide of emigration 
which now set towards the United States 
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from that country to Canada. The Lee 
gislatere of Canada had now thrown itself 
on the generosity of the British Parliament, 
and it would be most impolitic and un- 
just to scorn a proposal so frankly made. 
Moreover, by this measure we should en- 
able the Canadians to take a greater quan- 
tity of our manufactures, and thus to ad- 
vance the prosperity of this country. As 
an advocate of a fixed duty on grain im- 
ported, he rejoiced that the Government 
had at least partially adopted that princi- 
ple. Having been compelled, as in the 
case of the Constitution of Newfoundland 
last year, to differ from the noble Lord op- 
posite on questions of colonial policy, it 
was exceedingly satisfactory to him to 
find the high and undoubted talents of 
the noble Lord now devoted to an object 
calculated to prove of essential benefit 
both to that important colony and to the 
mother country, He should certainly 
support the measure, and as to any de- 
fence of it, he only took the speeches of 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) and of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard, 
and they supplied the wall and the ce- 
ment which would withstand the assault of 
all its opponents. 


Mr. Bankes thought, however opportune 
this measure might be considered with 
respect to Canada or to America, that, 
viewed in regard to the present condition 
of this country, it was introduced at a most 
unfortunate period. The right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had said that 
no promises had been made; but who 
would say that no expectations had been 
held out? Had nothing been heard as 
to prices, had no averages been caleulated 
almost with certainty, but which were 
essentially different to those which now 
actually prevailed? The hon. and gallant 
Member for Brecon had said, that if this 
were a new measure he should oppose 
it; but it was a new measure to him 
(Mr. Bankes), it was a new measure to 
his constituents, and it was a new mea- 
sure to a great part of the people of this 
country. He was, therefore, in that 
condition which his hon. and_ gallant 
Friend had said if he were in he should 
oppose the bill, and consequently he felt 
bound to oppose the measure as a new one. 
The measure had been inopportunely in- 
troduced, and without previous inquiry, 
and without that information which it was 
their duty to acquire before they ventured 
to sanction a change of this description. 
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Whatever might be his respect for the 
talents of the Member of the present Go. 
vernment, under the present circum. 
stances and at the present time he did 
not feel justified in giving his assent 
to the further progress of this measure, 
With regard to the first stage of the mea. 
sure, namely, its introduction, he should 
have greatly regretted if any other decision 
had been arrived at than that which the 
House had come to by a large majority; 
and if the House had not received with at- 
tention and respect a measure which had 
obtained the sanction of an independent 
Legislature. He should have greatly re- 
gretted if the House of Commons had in- 
terposed in the manner proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and had 
addressed the Crown to refuse its assent to 
the measure of the Colonial Legislature. 
He should have deemed it unreasonable to 
go out of their way, to pass an affront upon 
the Colonial Legislature, when a strictly 
constitutional mode was left to them of in- 
dicating their sentiments, if they wished it, 
with respect to the proposition now offered 
for their consideration. As he felt constrain- 
ed to negative these resolutions, he was ready 
to accede to the amendment of the noble 
Lord, which negatived two of the proposi- 
tions contained in the resolutions. ‘The 
noble Lord submitted that it was inexpedi- 
ent that the protection desired for. the agri- 
culturists should be allowed to rest upon 
the will of a Colonial Legislature wholly 
independent of us. That proposition was 
well deserving of consideration. The se- 
cond proposition of the noble Lord’s amend- 
ment was also of importance—namely, that 
it was inexpedient that a revenue, to be de- 
tived from such protection, should, at the 
present period, be applied not to the relief 
of the burthens of the parent country, but 
to the relief of the burthens of the colo- 
ny. He could not give his assent to the 
measure, and he thought if the effect of 
the Grinding Act had been seen as it might 
possibly be found to operate under the juflu- 
ence of the present measure (although there 
was no flaw in that measure, as had been 
erroneously supposed), it was highly , pro- 
bable that the assent of many gentlemen 
who had voted for it would not have been 
awarded. Flour ground in Canada might 
be taken to the bonding warehouse, and the 
same quantity of American or other foreign 
wheat might be taken out of bond, conse- 
quently American wheat, which ought to 
pay 20s, duty, would be taken out, from 
bond for the same quantity of American 
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wheat ground into flour, which had only 

id 4s. That was as it appeared to him 
a possible effect of the proposed law. It 
was, however, his complaint that -the 
House was called upon to pass this mea- 
sure witbout the means of information 
they ought to possess, and without that 
time for deliberation and discussion which 
was requisite for such a measure. If the 
measure had been brought forward last 
year, there would have been a larger field 
for the attention of members, and a large 
scope for their inquiry. If they had been 
informed that this was a part of the general 
scheme, it would then have been their duty 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
probable amount of produce that would be 
supplied by Canada, and taking that addi- 
tional amount of produce into their cal- 
culation, the decision of some hon. Mem- 
bers last year might have been differ- 
ent. With respect to that general mea- 
sure itself, he confessed he had at the time 
doubts and difficulties upon his mind. 
It appeared, too, that prices in Canada 
were such as to render it impossible that 
that colony could derive benefit from the 
measure now. There was, therefore, no 


reason why the measure should be hurried 
through the House, and he humbly ven- 


tured to submit to the Government—as 
then the decision of an overwhelming ma- 
jority had shown that there could be no 
appearance of insult to the colonial Legis- 
lature—whether it would not be possible 
to postpone the further progress of this 
measure. If it had all the advantages de- 
seribed by the noble Lord, and if his state- 
ment could be borne out, hon. Members 
would be very happy to have their minds 
satisfied, and adopt his views if they 
thought that by the facts and information 
supplied to them they were justified in so 
domg. He must therefore urge the Go- 
vernment to delay a measure which had 
excited, whether justified or not, much 
alarm and anxiety. 

Mr. Ward said, he supported the reso- 
lutions of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies, but upon grounds diametri- 
cally the opposite of those which the noble 
Lord had advanced. He supported the 
noble Lord’s resolutions in the full con- 
vielion that they would give a very dan- 
gerous shock to a very bad system which 
he wanted to get rid of. That did away 
at Once with a great deal of the nonsense 
which had been talked in that House 
about the sliding-scale. ‘The noble Lord 
had openly avowed his preference of a 
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fixed duty to the clumsy machinery of a 
sliding-scale. [Lord. Stanley: Provided 
the scale only varies 3s. or 4s.] But 
surely it was quite as easy to take the 
medium point between 20s. and Is., as 
between 12s. and 8s. He supported the 
resolutions of the noble Lord, because, in 
the next place, they established a prece- 
dent which must be followed with re- 
ference to all the British colonies. If the 
noble Lord refused the boon upon any 
other terms, it would be worth their while 
to get up a little insurrection, a little re- 
bellion, in order to force a measure of 
concession from the Government. They 
would be very foolish not todoso. He 
had another reason for supporting these 
resolutions—they afforded such a beauti- 
ful exemplification of the practical ab- 
surdity of our present system. They had 
heard a good deal from the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire about sending Dantzic 
wheat to be ground in Canada and then 
brought to this country at the colonial 
duty. Such was the absurd system which 
now prevailed with regard to coffee. The 
produce of Brazil had to go round by the 
Cape of Good Hope in order to take the 
benefit of a colonial duty. How long would 
they support such a practical absurdity ? 
He believed that a great deal of good 
would come of these resolutions; he would 
take his chance of all that might arise— 
of the great extension of cultivation which 
could undoubtedly take place in Canada 
—of the smuggling which he believed 
would also take place; and if he could 
get rid of the 3s. fixed duty in Canada 
altogether and be able to extend the mea- 
sure to all our other colonies, he should 
still more cordially support the resolutions 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Borthwick thought that it was the 
duty of the Legislature to afford a fair and 
judicious protection to British agriculture. 
He supported the measure proposed by 
the noble Lord, because he believed that 
its effects would be to encourage agricul- 
ture in the Canadian colonies; and the 
colonists, when they were enabled to 
supply this country with grain, would take 
in exchange—not gold, which was re- 
quired by America—but our maoufac- 
tures. Frequent allusion had been made 
during the debates to certain implied 
pledges which had been given by the 
Government to the Canadians; but. to 
such pledges he had been no party. He 
considered the subject as an independent 
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Member; and when he looked at the| grounds, and because he was anxious to 
effect which he believed the measure of | protect the English farmers against those 
the noble Lord would produce on Canada, ' false friends who would over-burthen him 
and upon our own market, he could not | with protection, he would give a vote in 
hesitate to give it his support. Some hon. | favour of the resolution of the noble 
Members of that House had pledged | Lord. 

themselves to their constituents against! Mr. £. Buller would support the mo- 
countenancing any alteration in the former | tion of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), 
Corn-law ; but last Session a change in | because he believed it was a step towards 
that law was proposed, and by the assist- | the adoption of free-trade principles, and 
ance of those hon. Gentlemen it was car- | that it would have the effect of increasing 
ried. The farmers, finding that they did| the supply of food, and of placing the 
not now obtain that return for their in- | necessaries of life within the reach of the 
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dustry upon which they had calculated, | 
complained of the conduct of these hon. 
Members who had, in some cases, lost | 
much of that popularity which they had 
formerly enjoyed; but now those hon, 
Gentlemen, with a view to recover their 
popularity, and to retain their interest 
with the farmers, opposed the present 
measure, the effect of which would, he 
believed, be to increase the protection of 
English agriculture. It had been said by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that if this 
measure were adopted, New Brunswick 
and other colonies might claim the same 
privilege which it would extend to Ca- 
nada. He did not, however, see any 


probability of such a result; but if it was 
shown that any other British colony 
was placed in similar circumstances to 
Canada, he would vote for the exten» 


sion to it of those privileges. The no- 
ble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) 
had charged the present Government 
with proposing constant changes in the 
Corn-laws; but he thought that such an 
accusation came with a very bad grace 
from the noble Lord; for if any “ state 
doctor”—to use a term which had been 
applied to the right hon. Baronet on that 
side of the House—had evinced a disposi- 
tion to tamper with the Corn-laws, it was 
the state doctor on the opposite benches, 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London. His conviction was, that if 
the measure proposed by the noble Se- 
cretary for the Colonies were adopted, it 
would afford an additional protection of | 





people of this country. Like his hon, 
Friend the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Ward), he believed that its effect would 


| be to shake the foundations of the existing 


Corn-laws. This measure would extend 
the area from which untaxed produce 
might be brought; it would afford facili- 
ties for the introduction into this country 
of American corn ; and he would therefore 
give his vote in its favour. He confessed 
that he objected to the mode in which, 
under this bill, it was proposed to allow 
the introduction of American corn. He 
should prefer the direct introduction of 
American produce from the ports of the 
United States, a fixed duty being imposed 
in this country. It was said by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Opposite (the Ministerial) 
side, that this was not a free-trade mea- 
sure, but one rather protective than other-, 
wise. It had been stated, on the part of 
the Government, that this was one of the 
measures which they intended to introduce 
last year; but he would like to ask the 
noble Lord opposite—if he had any chance 
of obtaining a candid and straightforward 
answer—whether, if this measure had been 
introduced last year, they would have in- 
troduced it on the same grounds on which 
they had now brought it forward? The 
measures proposed by the Government 
last year were free-trade measures; but 
they contended that this measure was one 
of a protective character. He accused 
the Government of saying to the con- 
sumer,—‘ The measure we propose will 
have the effect of lowering the price of 


2s. per quarter on wheat in favour of the | food,” while turning to the producer—the 
English farmer as against American pro-' agriculturist—they said, ‘* This measure 
duce. He believed that it would tend to , cannot have any prejudicial effect on your 
impede the too rapid march of free-trade | interests.” This conduct reminded him of 
principles; and it would have the effect of a treatise he had read on the origin of 
preventing the progress of that system of | love, in which it was contended that males 
agitation which had been pursued with, and females were first created in one 
such unfortunate and injurious effects by | body, but that they were afterwards split 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite. On these! in halves; and that man, a lonely biped, 
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was constantly seeking for his other and 
his “ better half.” He thought that the 
speeches of the Members of the Govern- 
ment had been split in halves, one half 
being in favour of protection, and the 
other advocating free-trade principles. He 
believed that the effect of the proposed 
measure would be to introduce a large— 
though not an overwhelming—quantity of 
wheat from Canada into this country, and 
therefore he supported it. 

Mr. O. Gore said, that it was with deep 
regret he felt himself called upon to give 
any vote adverse to that uniform support 
he had always hitherto given to her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, composed as 
that Government was, he felt convinced, of 
men whose services were essential to the 
welfare and best interests of this country. 
But, strongly as he felt the disposition to 
support the Government, he had a para- 
mount duty to perform—a duty which he 
owed it to his country to discharge con- 
scientiously and faithfully. Last year he 
supported every proposition in the tariff but 
one, and he did not now regret having 
done so, because he was sure, that although 
he voted for a reduced protection, yet that 
there was still a sufficient protection for the 
agricultural interests of this country. He 
supported last year the principle of a sliding- 
scale, and he was not disposed to change 
his opinion by now supporting a fixed duty. 
At the same time, he did not consider that 
in this measure there was involved the prin- 
ciple of a fixed duty as connected with a 
fixed duty in this country. In Canada 
there could be nothing but a fixed duty, 
because they could have there no regular 
return of average prices. He was, at the 
same time that he admitted this, prepared 
to yote against the present measure, as he 
considered it to be impolitic, unwise, and, 
above all, ill-timed. The country had not 
as yet recovered from the panic caused by 
the tariff of last year. The farmers were 
barely beginning to recover. It was noto- 
rious that the shock which the farmers had 
received had greatly diminished their con- 
fidence in the Government, and from his 
own knowledge of them he was sure it 
would be a long time before their confidence 
could be restored ; they were recovering by 
degrees, but they were not prepared for 
another shock such as was now about to 
be'given to them. The agriculturists were 
a stnsitive body, as was justly remarked 
the other night by the noble Lord the 

for the Colonics, and it would 
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require a succession of prosperous seasons 
to prove to them what he himself really 
believed, that the late measures of the 
Government were wise and good mea- 
sures relieving protection from the odium 
of useless and oppressive excess. What he 
desired on the part of the agriculturists 
was, that their interests should not be tam- 
pered with year after year. He was free 
to admit, that he looked upon the Canada 
measure as a trifle in itself, but then it was 
calculated to inflame the minds of the 
farmers against the rulers of the country, 
and he did not think it wise to rouse up 
such feelings for such a paltry benefit. He 
did look upon it at present as a paltry 
measure, both as regarded this country and 
Canada; but hereafter, he did not doubt, 
Canada would find it to be of great im- 
portance when the fine soil of that country 
should be brought into cultivation, and a 
finer soil for wheat could not exist than 
the extreme west of Upper Canada. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
had stated that the idea of smuggling was 
ridiculous. He thought otherwise; and 
any person who knew the country must 
know the great facilities for smuggling 
along the whole frontier. It had been 
stated by the noble Lord that the wheat 
growing states were so remote, that the 
expense of transport would be a stron 

prevention to smuggling, and his Lordship 
enumerated the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois as the corn-producing ‘states. 
True, these were remote but he would read 
the returns from the marshall’s report. 
Ohio produced 16,000,000 bushels of corn 
in one year, Indiana 4,000,000, Llinois 
2,700,000 ; whilst the state of New York, 
which was close bordering on Canada, pro- 
duced 11,800,000 bushels. The larger 
portion of this produce close adjoining Lake 
Ontario, in the beautifully fertile valley of 
Seneca, and the whole of the. Gennesee 
country, as yet but half cultivated. The 
most fruitful part of America was that 
adjoining Canada; and when it was stated 
that smuggling would not take place, as it 
was the Canadian’s interest to resist it, 
Gentlemen should recollect the number 
of Indian villages along the banks of 
the rivers, the population of which were 
ever ready to assist the smuggling trade. 
Besides, immense facilities were afforded for 
smuggling along the whole frontier, by the 
lakes and by sledges, by means of which 
more corn could beconveyed in asingle night 
than by any waggon. The capitalists in 
the United States would erect mills on our 
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side of the frontier, and there grind the 
corn which they would smuggle across, 
paying the duty perhaps on a small quantity 
—thence exporting to this country with the 
iill-brand upon the entire. He therefore 
objected to the measure, because of the 
enormous quantity of smuggled American 
corn which might be introduced into this 
country duty free. He had been delighted 
to hear the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government the other night state, that 
** frequent alterations of an important kind 
were to be deprecated.” He would also add, 
that sudden alterations were likewise to be 
deprecated. Now, although it was true 
that this subject had been cursorily men- 
tioned in the House last Session, he would 
usk every Member of her Majesty’s Govern- 
inent, or any Member of the House, whe- 
ther they thought that the farming interest 
of the country ever knew a word of it, or 
even dreamt of it? It came upon them 
like a thunder-stroke. No farmer living 
fifty miles from London had ever heard of 
any alteration being about to be made in 
the present system of corn-law as regarded 
Canada. He had supported the Ministry 
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in carrying the measure for the reduction 
of protection, but he had gone to the limit 
that that protection would bear, and would 


resist any further innovation, at least for 
some time to come, until the measures of 
Jast year were fairly, amply, and hon- 
estly tried. He would not pledge him- 
himself to any course, because circumstances 
might alter, but reserve to himself the ex- 
ercise of free discretion in every opinion he 
formed and every vote he gave. Acting on 
these principles, and being guided by what 
he thought due to the farmers, he should 
vote for the amendment. 

Sir J. Hanmer was glad to find the 
country gentlemen of England resume 
their natural courage and generosity, and 
dare to look these questions in the face, 
and not be frightened by every shadow of 
free trade, There was not a single argu- 
ment to be adduced against the introduc- 
tion of corn from Cahada into this country 
which might not have been addueed 
against the introduction of corn from 
Ireland into this country which might not 
have been adduced against the introduc- 
tion of corn from Ireland in 1806. In 
1806 this country had imported 300,000 
quarters of wheat from Ireland. The last 
return made of our imports of wheat from 
Ireland was in 1837, and this country had 
then imported thence in round numbers 
somewhere about 3,000,000 of quarters, 
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very greatly to the advantage of this coup. 
try and to the detriment of no one, If, 
therefore, they were to look at this measure 
as one solely connected with Canada, he 
confessed he could not understand why 
the same beneficial results which had 
been derived from our intercourse with 
Ireland should not be derived from 
our extended intercourse with Canada, 
He had no reason to suppose that the 
other North American colonies would not 
shortly seek to place themselves in the 
same position; and in a short time he 
thought it would be absolutely necessary 
that they should be placed in that position. 
When this should be accomplished, 
looking at the contiguity of the United 
States, and the facilities of introducing 
United States’ corn, let them ask them- 
selves how long they should be able to 
deny a free trade in corn, regulated by a 
fixed duty? He should support this 
measure chiefly because he looked on it 
as the foundation of the only just and 
wise corn-law—that was, free trade with 
all the world, regulated by moderate fixed 
duties. That was a doctrine which was 
dreaded in some quarters, but he knew that 
it was a doctrine which was founded on a 
wise and just policy, and he knew it was 
a doctrine which states bad adopted in 
former times; and he knew it was a doc- 
trine which they must boldly and courage- 
ously determine to act on, if they wished 
to avert danger from this country. 


Mr. Lefroy as one of those Members 
for Ireland who had hitherto felt much 
satisfaction in supporting her Majesty's 
present Government, stated with great 
regret, that he felt it, in this instance, to 
be his conscientious and honest duty to 
vote against them. He thought it would 
be unreasonable that the division to which 
the House had come the other night, 
should be looked upon as the final de- 
cision and settlement of this question, 
particularly as the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had himself 
said that other opportunities of opposing 
the measure would be offered. He should 
give his vote against the Government on 
this subject, not for the same reasons as 
those of many hon. Members opposite, but 
principally because he objected to the 
new principle introduced into this measure 
viz.—the principle of a fixed duty for Ca- 
nada, instead of a sliding-seale which pre- 
vailed in this country, and which he con- 
sidered it would be more for the interest 
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of this country that it should not be de- 
arted from in the present instance. He 
also called on the Members for Ireland 
to reflect on what would be the result to 
that part of the kingdom of a measure like 
this, when Canada should have advanced, 
as no doubt she would very considerably 
hereafter, in the production of wheat, He 
felt himself compelled to vote against it, 
however much he might regret the neces- 
sity of doing so, 

Mr. Blackstone would not have spoken 
had he not been pointedly alluded to by 
several hon. Members in the course of 
thedebate. ‘The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shropshire quite delighted him. 
He had several petitions in his hand, 
which he should on some future occasion 
take the liberty of presenting to the House. 
They were Irish petitions. In one of those 
petitions it was stated that the poverty and 
distress existing in the country had arisen 
from the alterations made in the Corn- 
laws and tariff. The hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, whose speech he had listened 
towith much pleasure, asked why were 
not the provinces of New Brunswick to 
have the benefit of a measure like that 
which was to be extended to Canada? 
The inhabitants of New Brunswick were 
loyal subjects, and had a right to com- 
plain of any exclusive boon being con- 
ferred upon the Canadian colony. What 
was the secret of the Canadian Corn Bill? 
By the alterations in the timber duty 
700,0002. had been lost to the revenue, so 
greatly had the timber trade been affected ; 
and as a compensation for that loss the re- 
duction in the duty on the importation 
of Canadian wheat into this country was 
totake place. But the English agricul- 
turists had a right to complain of this. 
They ought not to be compelled to pay for 
an injury which bad been inflicted upon 
the timber trade of Canada, He was glad 
to find that the county Members had 
assumed their proper position in that 
House, 

Mr. R. Yorke said, I will not detain the 
House fora moment. I wish to make one 
observation, It shall only be a sentence. 
We have all heard of old Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, but I am glad to hear in 
this House young Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out, 
stand part of the question. Ayes 203; 
Noes.102 :eMajority 101, 


{May 26} 
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List of the Aves. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Adderly, C. B. 
Aldam, W. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Bateson, ht, 

Bell, M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyd, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord FE. 
Buckley, FE. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, H..N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Cardwell, E. 
Charteris, hon. F’. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. FI. 
Collett, W. R. 
Collett, J. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Compton, I. C. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Crawford, W. 8. 
Cresswell, B, 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H, 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Divett, E. 
Douglas, Sir 1. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H. H, 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 
Escott, B. 


Esmonde, Sir T. 
Fellowes, E. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gladstone,rt.ho.W.E, 
Gordon, hon. Capt, 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Granger, T. C. 
Greenall, P. 
Grimsditcb, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hale, R, B. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn, Sirld. 
Hardy, J. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Heneage, G, II. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T, B. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Ilervey, Lord A. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Holmes, hn. W. A’C. 
Ilope, hon. C. 

ope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
IIussey, A. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingestre, Visct, 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 

Ker, D.S. 

Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull,rt.ha.SirkE, 
Lambton, II. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Legh, G. C. 

Lennox, Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Liacoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W, F. 
Maclean, D. 
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McGeachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, C, 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Praed, W.T. 
Pringle, A. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 

Rous, hon, Capt. 
Russell, C. 

Russell, J. D. W. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymour, Sir Ii, B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
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Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. ho. T. B.C. 
Sotheron, T. E. 8. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 
Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trotter, J. 
Turner, E. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


List of the Noxs. 


Allix, J, P. 
Archbold, R. 
Bailey, J. Jun. 
Bankes, G. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Viset. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Benett, J. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Broadley, H. 

Buck, L. Ww. 
Busfeild, W. 

Byng, G. 

Byng, rt. hon, G.S. 
Cave, hon. R, O. 


Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. UU. 


Chetwode, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Craig, W. G. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dashwood, G. Il. ; 


Disraeli, B. 

Drax, J. S. W. S. E. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, D. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Evans, W. 

Farnham, E, B. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
French, F. 

Gisborne, T. 

Gore, W. O. 
Greenaway, C. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 


Hlallyburton, Lord G. 


Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, Lord 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 


Knightley, Sir C. 


Labouchere, rt. hn, H. 


Lefroy, A. 
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Leveson, Lord 
Listowell, Earl of 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Maher, V. 


Manners, Lord C. S. 


Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Miles, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Philips, G. R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pusey, P. 
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Rendlesham, Lord 
Rushbrooke, Col, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. bn, R. L. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, rt. hn. R. V. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Stewart, P.M. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tufnell, H, 
Turnor, C, 
Waddington, H. S. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C. 
Wyndham, Col. C, 


TELLERS. 
Worsley, Lord 
Henley, J. W. 


The Committee again divided on the 
main question. 
—Majority 81. 


Ayes 218; Noes 137: 


List of the AyeEs. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Aldam, W. 
Alford, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baring, hon: W. B. 
Bell, M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyd, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadwood, I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, J. 8. 
Bruce, Lord E, 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C.-M. 
Burroughes, H, N. 


Campbell, Sir H. 
Cardwell, E. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colquhoun, J.C. 
Compton, II. C. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, right hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Davies, D. A. 8. 
Dawnay, hon, W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Divett, E. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H: H. 
Dugdale, W. 8. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 
Egerton, W: T. 
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fgerton, Sir P. 

Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Visct. 

Escott, B. 

Fellowes, E. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone,rt.hn. W.E, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gilynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby,! Marquess of 
Granger, T. C. 
Greenall, P. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hale, R. B. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge,rt.hn. Sir II. 
Hardy, J. 

Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hodgson, F. 

Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct. 
Hope, hon. C. 

Hope, A. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, A. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingestre, Visct. 

Inglis Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Joeelyn, Visct. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 

Ker, D.S. 

Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull,rt-hn.SirE. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lambton, U. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 

Lennox, Lord A. 
Leslie, C, P. 

Liddell, hon, H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lowther, J. H. 
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Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 

Mc Geachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, C. 
Munday, E. M. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 

Rous, hon. Capt. 
Russell, C, 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon. H, M. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon, G. R. 
Trotter, J. 

Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wakley, T. 
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Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Williams, W. 

Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. 'T, 
Wood, G. W. 
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Wortley, hon, J. S. 
Wortley, hon. Jn. S. 
Wynn, Sir W. W, 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


List of the Noss. 


Allix, J. P. 

Archbold, R. 

Bailey, J. Jun. 
Bankes, G. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hon. F, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barneby, J.! 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Benett, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bernal, C. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake Sir V. 

Blewitt, R. J. 
Broadley, H. 

Buck, L. W. 
Busftild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G, S. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 
Cavendish, hn. C. C. 
Cavendish, hn. G, H. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christie, W. D. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clements, Visct. 
Colborne,hn. W. N.R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dawson, hon. T, V. 
Denison, J. E. 

Dick, Quintin 
D'Isrgeli, B. 

Drax, J. 8S. W. S. E. 
Duff, J. 

Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncomb, hon, O. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, D. 

Du Pre, C, G. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Farnham, E, B. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
French, F. 

Gisborne, T. 

Gore, W. O. 


Gore, hon. R. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton,LordJ.F. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, Lord 
Howard, hon. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. hn, H. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lefroy, A. 

Leveson, Lord 
Listowel, Earl of 
Mc. Taggart, Sir J. 
Maher, V. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Majoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Miles, W. 

Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Murray, C. R. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, John 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Philips, G. R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. G. 
Pusey, P. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ross, D. R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
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Seale, Sir J. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stuart, Lord J, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tollemache, J. 
Traill G. 

Trollope, Sir J. 


Trish Yeomanry— 


Turnor, C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, C. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Parker, J- 
Tufnell, H. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Inisu Yeomanry—Arnms Bixt.] Vis- 
count Clements moved for a 

“Copy of the orders issued by his Majesty’s 
Government in 1831, and following years, for 
disbanding the Yeomanry Corps in Ireland, 
together with all correspondence between the 
Government of that day, and oflicers of yeo- 
manry relative to the disbanding of the above 
corps.”” 

The Arms Bill at present before the 
House, and with respect to which he 
moved for these returns, was unconstitu- 
tional and diabolical. The arms of the 
disbanded yeomanry had been dispersed 


through the country, and he thought it 
important that all the orders connected 
with their disbandment should be laid 


before the House. He left it to the House 
and to the country to judge of the animus 
of a Government which attempted to pass 
such a measure as the one to which he 
had alluded. 

Lord Eliot said, that the noble Lord had 
given a specimen of the temperate manner 
in which he wished the measure in ques- 
tion to be discussed. He should, how- 
ever, strictly confine himself in reply to 
the circumstances under which the motion 
for these returns was made. He was pre- 
pared to give the noble Lord all the re- 
turns with reference to arms which he 
could desire, but what he sought for was 
a correspondence extending over eleven 
years, which might contain much matter 
quite unfit for the public eye, and there- 
fore he thought it his duty not at once to 
give the House an opportunity of examin- 
ing that correspondence. He did not 
wish to withhold any information neces- 
sary for the due consideration of the Irish 
Arms Bill, but he did not think, that the 
correspondence in question was necessary 
for that purpose. ff, however, the noble 


{COMMONS} 
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Lord would postpone his motion for the 
present, he would examine the papers re. 
ferred to, and furnish such extracts ag 
were consistent with his public duty, 

Mr. Redington said, the House would 
excuse any little excitement on the part of 
his noble Friend on the subject of a mea- 
sure which the noble Lord opposite would 
not dare to offer to his own country. He 
thought, upon the whole, that the latter 
part of the noble Lord’s proposition was a 
fair one, and he would advise his noble 
Friend to aceede to it. 

Mr. S. O’Brien said, that Irish Mem- 
bers were treated with great disrespect by 
the Government. The way in which the 
consideration of the Irish Arms Bill had 
been treated, was a specimen of the way 
in which Irish Members were used by the 
present Government. He thought, that 
the returns which were referred to in the 
first portion of the motion should at once 
be ordered. 

Viscount Clements: The noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Ireland, knows very well 
—none better---that personally I havea 
very great respect for him ; but then is it 
to be supposed that I am to weigh my 
words, to balance phrases, to smooth down 
my sentences, when I see the measures 
that he proposes for Ireland? What 
would be his feelings, or what his expres- 
sions, if I presumed to propose for England 
a measure such as that which he has dared 
to suggest should be established in Ire- 
land? What, Sir, are these things to be 
done, and are we to say that we are satis- 
fied? Sir, we are not satisfied—we are 
not content-——we are dissatisfied —we are 
very much dissatisfied in Ireland — we 
have to complain of the treatment that we 
receive, of the injury that is done, of the 
wrong that is attempted—we want a 
Government in Ireland—we have none, 
we have a Camarilla in Dublin Castle, 
but we have no Government—we want 
English legislation in Ireland—we : want 
to have that legislation in this House. If 
we are not to have it—if that is not to 
take place, then the sooner we know it in 
Ireland the better. Let the people of 
Ireland know what your intentions are— 
avow them, if you are prepared to act 
upon them. Inform us, I say, how you 
intend to govern us; for that which we 
most dislike is, that you should proceed, 
as you have done, in the dark. 1 repeat 
it, let there be no concealment, What 
we ask, we ask boldly, plainly, distinctly. 
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We ask you to govern in Ireland as you 
do in England—we ask for this—we ask 
for no more. Grant it, or otherwise we 
shall remain dissatisfied—we shall remain 
discontented, and in a state of agitation. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if notice had 
been given ten days ago, there would have 
been time for the examination of docu- 
ments. Noone could undertake to deter- 
mine whether certain papers should be 
given or not without having an opportu- 
nity of consulting the archives of his office. 
This, in the case of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, could not be done 
at once, but his noble Friend would take 
the earliest opportunity of making the ne- 
cessary inquiries. 

Mr. Morgan J. O'Connell saw nothing 
to prevent the Government from at once 
giving up the papers required in the first 
part of the motion. ‘There was, or ought 
to be, nothing secret about them. Should 
they not grant mere official papers without 
previous inquiry? Had they brought in 
the [rish Arms Bill without making due 
inquiry, and obtaining due information ? 
—and if they had done so, was that not 
indeed a precious excuse for refusing to 
give to the House papers which they could 
not legislate with advantage without ? 
The refusal of the returns would be a 
piece of unfairness—of total injustice. 

Viscount Palmerston _ observed, that 
one portion of the motion of the noble 
Lord, as it appeared to him, related to a 
matter that must be of public notoriety. 
From his own recollections he was dis- 
posed to say, that an order to disband a 
yeomanry corps must be a mere matter of 
official routine, and to the produetion of 
which there could be no possible objection. 
It might be otherwise with papers that 
possibly were confidential. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that his presump- 

tion was that of the noble Lord; but 
what they required was, the opportunity 
of referring to the documents. If the 
orders were to be of general operation, 
4 could be produced without any diffi- 
ewlty, 

Viscount Clements felt disposed, after 
“9 had occurred, to postpone his mo- 
ion. 


Motion postponed. 


Repeat or roe Union ({RELaND)— 
Dismissa1 or Macistratrs — Mr. 
0 Conner.) Mr. M. J. O'Connell had, 

said, a question to put to the noble 





Lord, the Secretary for Ireland. He 
understood that it had been announced 
elsewhere, that certain magistrates in Ire- 
land had been removed from the commis- 
sion of the peace, and he also understood, 
that three of those persons had been 
named— one was a Member of that 
House, another was an Irish Peer, and 
the third had, as he was informed, been 
named also. The questions that he now 
wished to ask were, first, was the informa- 
tion he had received correct ? secondly, 
whether any other magistrates, except 
these three, the hon. Member for Cork, 
Lord Ffrench, and Sir Michael Dillon, 
had been dismissed; and third, whether 
there would be any objection to lay on the 
Table of the House the list of those who 
bad been removed. To these questions 
he now wished to have a reply, as the 
House did not meet until Monday. 

Sir James Graham replied, he had re- 
ceived an official communication from the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, to the effect 
that, in the discharge of his duty, he had 
thought fit to remove from the commission 
of the peace Lord Ffrench, for having 
presided at a meeting where the question 
of repeal had been discussed, and also 
that he thought it his duty to remove the 
hon. Member for Cork from the commis- 
sion of the peace, for the same reason. 
He had not heard of the third removal 
having taken place. He had received no 
communication to that effect. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien was, he said, a 
magistrate for two counties; and he 
wished to know, supposing he presented a 
petition praying for a Repeal of the Union, 
whéther the commission of the peace would 
be taken from him ? 

Sir James Graham: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman attended a repeal meeting, there 
coulé be no doubt but that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland would remove him 
from the commission of the peace. 

Lord John Russell asked, if it were 
stated by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
whether, in thus acting, he had followed 
the desire, or attended to the recommend- 
ation, of the Lord-lieutenant ? 

Sir James Graham, no. It was in the 
discretion of the Lord Chancellor to act 
upon his own judgment, solely in such a 
matter as this, and not under the direction 
of others; but he, on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, said that the step 
taken was approved of by himself and his 
ues. . ; 
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Mr. Redington asked whether any 
communications had been made, through 
the official organs, such as the lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties, by the Government 
here, or by the Lord Chancellor in Ireland, 
as the responsible officer, intimating to 
the magistrates, what were the crimes, or 
what the measures in which, if they took 
part, they should be liable to dismission 
from the commission of the peace. 

Sir James Graham : No general order 
had been issued in this country, or in 
Ireland. Each case depended upon its 
own merits as it arose, and would be so 
decided upon by the responsible Advisers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien wished to know if 
the right hon. Gentleman would inform 
him whether he had received an account 
of any breach of the peace having been 
committed—whether these meetings had 
been held, except in the case of the assas- 
sination of an unfortune repealer, at a 
place called Clones. He wished to know, 
with that exception, whether he had re- 
ceived the account of any breach of the 
peace at these meetings ? 

Sir James Graham had not received 
information of any breach of the peace, 
except in the case referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman, as to the death of one unfor- 
tunate man; but on the other hand, he 
had been informed that tumultuous assem- 
blies had taken place under circumstances 
which had produced the greatest possible 
excitement and alarm amongst her Majes- 
ty’s Joyal subjects. 

Mr. Sheil wished to know whether, be- 
fore the meeting that had been attended 
by Lord Ffrench, notice had been given 
to Lord F french respecting it ? 

Sir James Graham remarked that 
nothing could be less expected by him 
than that questions on this subject should 
be put. to him that evening. He had not 
had the slightest intimation that it was 
intended to put them. It was not the 
usual time for putting them, and he was 
quite satisfied that the House must per- 
ceive there was some irregularity in the 
proceeding; but, then, in a matter of 
this kind he was most anxious at all times 
to answer such questions as should be 
asked of him, but it was most important 
that he should be able to answer with 
accuracy. To the best of his recollection, 
the. Lord Chancellor had _ specifically 
directed the. attention of Lord Ffrench 
to the matter. The Lord Chancellor 





seeing the name of Lord Ffrench appended 
to a requisition calling a meeting, and 
seeing he was about to interfere when the 
question of the repeal of the union was 
to be agitated, the Lord Chancellor com. 
municated with Lord F french, and asked 
him whether it was his intention to attend 
that meeting. Lord F french replied that 
he did so intend. He thought that in the 
same communication the Lord Chancellor 
observed, that it was not consistent with 
his Lordship’s duty to attend that meeting, 
Lord Ffrench’s answer was, that, whatever 
might be the consequences, it was his 
fixed determination to attend. He did 
attend ; and then it was that his Lordship 
was deprived of the commission of the 
peace. This was his recollection of the 
correspondence ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must excuse him if there were any 
inaccuracy in the statement. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
twelve o’clock. 
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Minutes.) Brits. Public.—1°- Canada Wheat Import- 
ation; Coroncr’s Inquests. 
2°. Church Endowment. 
Reported.—Ecelesiastical Courts. 
Private.—Reported.—Lough Foyle Drainage. 
3° Bury, ete. Navigation, and Llianelly Harbour; Ken- 
tish Town Paving; Southampton: Cemetery. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Messrs. G. Berkeley, Hindley, 
Plumptre, Scholefield, Busfeild, Ponsonby, Jervis, 
Roebuck, Protheroe, Elphinstone, Aldam, G. W. Wood, 
Dickenson, O. Stanley, and C. Wood, Lords Worsley, 
Ebrington, and A, Lennox, Dr. Bowring, Captain 
Bernal, Viscount Palmerston, Captain Pechell, and Sir 
G. Strickland, from an fhnmense number of places, 
against the Factories Bill; and from several places, in 
favour of the same.—From Manchester, for Abolishing 
the Oaths and Subscripton at the Universities. — From 
Trim, against the Irish Corporations Bill.—From Charles 
Hastings, M.D., for Exempting Literary and Scientlfic 
Institutions from Taxes.—From Sligo, for Amending the 
Law relating to the Butter Trade.—From four places, 
against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 
—From Lanark, for Increasing the Salary of Seoteh 
Schoolmasters.—From Drogheda, against the Poor Re- 
lief (Ireland) Bill.—From Dingwall, for carrying Row- 
land Hill’s Plan of Post-Office Reform.—From Sheeps 
head and Nottingham, for Mitigation of Punishment of 
Thomas Cooper and other Prisoners, for Sedition in Staf- 
ford Gaol.—From three places in Ireland, for Protection 
to the Agricultural Interest.—From [field, for Altering 
the Poor-law Amendment Act.—From Harmston, against 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill—From Wingfield, and 
Nonington, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax. — From 
four places, against the Canada Wheat Bill. 


Repeat oF THE Union—-[Renanp— 
Dismissau or Maaisrrates.} Mr. Re 
dington : 1 wish to put a question to’ the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department respecting the recent 

ismissal of some magistrates in Ireland. 
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Since the last meeting of the House, the 
letter of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to 
[ord Ffrench, stating the grounds on 
which that nobleman had been removed 
from the commission of the peace, had 
teen published. ‘That letter refers to a 
certain declaration made by the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
with respect to her Majesty’s views on the 
subject of repeal, and the circumstance of 
Lord Ffrench having attended a meeting 
to petition for the repeal of the union after 
the right hon. Baronet had made that de- 
clration, is stated to be the cause of Lord 
Ffrench’s dismissal. The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, in the same letter, declares that 
he conceives it to be his duty to dismiss all 
magistrates who may attend repeal meet- 
ings; his Lordship says :— 


“Your Lordship’s determination to preside 
over such a meeting, immediately after the 
declarations in Parliament, proves to the Lord 
Chancellor that the time has arrived for evinc- 
ing the determination of this Government to 
delegate no power to those who seek by such 
measures as are now pursued to dissolve the 
legislative union. To allow such persons to 
remain any longer in the commission of the 
peace would be to afford the power of the 
Crown to the carrying of a measure which her 
Majesty has, like her predecessor, expressed 
her determination to prevent. This view of 
the case, which the step taken by your Lord- 
ship has forced upon the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor, will compel him at once to super- 
sede any other magistrates, who, since the de- 
claration in Parliament, have attended like 
repeal meetings.” 


I wish to ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether any, and what communication has 
been made—officially, I mean, of course— 
to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland of the 
declaration of her Majesty’s determination 
to prevent the repeal of the union ; and, in 
the second place, I beg to ask whether that 
declaration has been communicated to the 
magistracy of Ireland by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of that country ? 

Sir James Graham: When her Majes- 
ty’s present Ministers came into office, 
they, immediately after their appointment, 
felt it to be their duty, when the Great 
Seal of Ireland was entrusted to Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden, to direct him, in the name 
and on the behalf of her Majesty, acting 
under the advice of her constitutional ad- 
visers, to use all the powers he possessed, 
within the limits of the constitution, to 
discourage every effort which might be 
made to subvert the Legislative Union, 
between the two countries. At a later 
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period, in consequence of events which 
have recently occurred in Ireland, the First 
Minister of the Crown in this House—in 
the name of her Majesty, and on behalf of 
her Majesty — made a declaration, for 
which her Majesty’s Advisers are respon- 
sible, that it was her Majesty’s determina- 
tion to adopt, in full, the declaration made 
by her Royal Predecessor upon this sub- 
ject, and that all the power and authority 
entrusted to her by the laws and the con- 
stitution of the country would be exerted 
to discourage to the utmost every attempt 
to subvert the Legislative Union. I have 
no hesitation in telling the hon. Member 
that in consequence of the instructions 
given to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
when he first went to that country, but, 
more especially, in consequence of the 
declaration made by my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government, in her 
Majesty’s name, the communication was 
made to Lord Ffrench, to which the hon. 
Member has adverted. 

Mr. Redington: The right hon. Baro- 
net has not answered my question. I 
wish to know in what manner the declara- 
tion of her Majesty, which, I think, ought 
to be treated with the utmost respect, was 
made officially known to the highest legal 
functionary in Ireland, inasmuch as that 
functionary has made the circumstance of 
a magistrate attending a meeting to peti- 
tition for a Repeal of the Union, after such 
declaration was made, the ground for dis- 
missing him from the magistracy. 

Sir J. Graham : | think I have suffici- 
ently answered the hon. Member. I have 
told him that the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land has acted under the general instruc- 
tions which he received from her Majesty’s 
Government to discourage all attempts to 
subvert the Legislative Union, more espe- 
cially after the declaration recently made 
by the First Minister of the Crown, in his 
place in Parliament. I am not prepared 
to say, that any after official communica- 
tion hi meen made to the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Redington: AmI then to under- 
stand this, that the Lord Chancellor of 
Treland felt himself justified in referring to 
her Majesty’s declaration, merely because 
he may have read reports of what passed 
in this House ? 

Sir J. Graham: I have told the hon. 
Member that the Lord Chancellor, and, I 
may add, the Lord-lieutenant of : Ireland, 
have received instructions from her Majes- 
ty’s Government, to discourage every effort 
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to subvert the Legislative Union. It is 
certainly true, that from time to time, un- 
der various circumstances, confidential and 
official communications have taken place 
between her Majesty’s Ministers and the 
Irish Government ; but it appears to me 
that I have already stated sufficient to 
justify the course which has been pursued. 
If, however, the hon. Member entertains 
a different opinion he can take the sense 
of the House on the question. [Hear.] 

Mr. Redington: After what the right 
hon. Baronet. has said, I hope I may be 
allowed to say one word. The right hon. 
Baronet is not justified in raising a cheer 
by attempting to fix upon me the advocacy 
of the Repeal of theUnion, and taking credit 
to himself for opposing it. I wish to ask 
another question ; has the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland sent any official notification on 
this subject to other magistrates ? 

Sir J. Graham: I cannot, with cer- 
tainty, answer the hon. Member’s question. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland’s letter to 
Lord Ffrench is correctly given in the 
usual channels of information, and I be. 
lieve that the Lord Chancellor has com- 
municated copies of the letter to various 
magistrates. 

Mr. Wyse: It appears that Lord Ffrench 
has been dismissed from the magistracy 
for. attending a public meeting, at which 
the question of a Repeal of the Union was 
to be agitated, on the ground that a breach 
of the peace might be apprehended from 
such meetings. Now, I wish to know, 
whether it is to be understood that the 
magistrates of Ireland are liable to be dis- 
missed for attending dinners where there 
can be no apprehension of a breach of the 
peace, but where the question of Repeal 
may be discussed ? 

Sir J. Graham: I must decline answer- 
ing hypothetical questions. Without re- 
ferring to hypothetical cases, however, | 
may remind the hon. Member that there 
are instances of gentlemen being dismissed 
from the magistracy on account of toasts 
drunk at dinners. 


. Arratrs oF Servia.] Lord Palmerston 
said that some time ago the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government pro- 
mised to lay upon the Table copies of 
certain treaties with Servia, and the 
hatti scheriff of 1829. He (Lord Pal- 
mersten) at that time asked whether 
the right hon. Baronet would not also Jay 
upon the Table such extracts from the 
despatches of our ambassador at Constan- 
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tinople and our Consul-general in Servig, 
as would show, not the course of the ne 
tiations, but an outline of the facts of the 
case. One of the points in dispute be. 
tween the court of Russia and the Porte 
was, whether the recent election had or 
had not taken place in conformity with the 
stipulations of the treaty, and, therefore, 
it was important that the House should 
have before it some information which 
would show in what respect the election 
was irregular, so as to afford ground for 
the representations made by the Russian 
Government. He wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon, Baronet saw any ob. 
jection to produce the extracts to which 
he had referred. 

Sir Rt. Peel said, that the course of facts 
relative to the affairs of Servia would be 
best ascertained frum the despatches of our 
consul there. The circumstances of the 
case could not be so weil known to Sir 
Stratford Canning, our ambassador at 
Constantinople, and he could not at pre- 
sent undertake to lay upon the Table any 
portion of his Excellency’s communication. 
He, however, had no objection to lay upon 
the Table such extracts from the de. 
spatches of Mr. Fonblanque, our consul 
at Servia, as would give a view of the 
facts of the case. The only difficulty 
which occurred to him with reference to 
this point, arose from the circumstance of 
the disputes in Servia not being termi- 
nated, and the probability which existed 
that a fresh ‘election would take place. 
That being the case, it was of importance 
that nothing should be laid upon the Table 
of the House, which could compromise the 
interests or characters of individuals. With 
some reservation upon that point, he would 
lay upon the Table such extracts from the 
despatches of our consul at Serviaas would 
give a fair view of the facts of the case. 


Canapa Conn-Law.] Mr. Greene 
brought up the Report of the Committee oa 
Canada Corn. 

On the question that the resolution be 
read a second time. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, he rose to explain 
why he objected to this resolution being 
read a second time, and why he should 
move the amendment of which he had 
given notice. The motion of the noble 
Lord, the Member for London, raised the 
simple question whether the Imperial Le- 
gislature was to be dependant on the colo- 
nial Legislature, or the colonial Legisla- 
ture on the Imperial Legislature. He gave 
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hig vote in favour of that motion, because 
he considered it wrong that the superior 
legislature should depend on the inferior 
one. The question he now wished to raise 
was, whether that House considered that, 
in admitting corn on payment of a nominal 
duty into this country, it was a necessary 
condition that there should be a duty on 
foreign corn imposed previous to its pass- 
ing the frontier into Canada? When the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) invited the 
House to go into committee for the pur- 
of reducing the duty on Canadian 
corn, he said that the population in this 
country was increasing at the rate of three 
hundred thousand annually, and it was, 
therefore, necessary that something should 
be done, in order that we might not be 
wholly dependent on corn of our own 
wth. Well, then, in common justice, 
they ought to allow the consumers in Ca- 
nada to replace the produce taken away to 
this country in the easiest possible manner 
to themselves. That was the principle 
adopted with respect to Jersey and Guern- 
sey. He had heard it stated, that there 
was a probability in the course of time 
that there would be a large import of corn 
from Canada into this country. He hoped 
there might ; but whether there was or 
not, he must take the recommendation of 
the measure from the mouth of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies ; his 
principle was, that they ought to take of 
the duty, because no great quantity of 
corn could come in. The House had, ona 
previous occasion, refused to impose a duty 
of 3s. a quarter to be levied on the frontier 
of Canada, Having done that, he could 
not understand on what principle her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had thought proper to 
reeommend the Canadian Legislature to 
impose that duty on foreign corn. Before 
he sat down he wished to put a question 
to the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies. That noble Lord had said, in 
his opening speech, that corn imported 
into the colony, and there ground into 
flour, became the produce of that colony, 
and might, in that character, be introduced 
into this country. What he (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) wished to know was, whether the 
noble Lord intended to extend this prin- 
ciple to all the other British colonies, or 
whether. it extended to them already ? He 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) had heard it stated, 
that in that case there would be a great 
desire to make arrangements in various of 
our eolonies—in Heligoland, for instance — 
to import foreign corn, grind it into flour, 
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and import it into this country as colonial 
produce, at the scale of duties now in force 
for colonial corn. In conclusion, he would 
move as an amendment to the motion, that 
all the words of the motion after the word 
*¢ That” be left out, in order to add these 
words— 


“ That in reducing the duty on the importa- 
tion of Canada wheat and wheat flour into the 
United Kingdom, it is not expedient that such 
reduction should be made contingent on the 
imposition or maintenance of a duty on the 
importation of foreign corn into Canada.” 

Dr. Bowring seconded the amendment. 
It was his wish to separate the evil from 
the good in the proposed measure of the 
noble Lord. The bill would do good by 
facilitating the introduction of the surplus 
corn of Canada into this country, but to 
provent the corn of America from going 
free of duty into Canada would be an evil, 
and from this evil it was the object of the 
proposed amendment to relieve the noble 
Lord’s measure. 

Lord Stanley hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not think him guilty of any dis- 
respect if he declined opening the general 
question again, which, he thought, had 
already been sufficiently discussed. He 
confessed he was unable to draw any dis- 
tinction between the amendment now pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman and ‘that 
which was proposed on Friday last by the 
noble Lord the Member for London. The 
noble Lord, in his amendment, moved to 
omit so much of his (Lord Stanley's) reso- 
lutions as referred to an act agreed to by 
the Legislature of Canada, and rendered 
the legislation of the Parliament of this 
country dependent on that of the provin- 
cial Legislature. The amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman was framed on the same 
principle. His motion was made on a dis- 
tinct understanding that the measure 
would tend to the encouragement of agri- 
culture in Canada, and that there should 
be a protection against the introduction of 
American corn. He ¢ould not now con- 
sent toa motion which would enable the 
colony to obtain the benefit of the proposed 
arrangement, without affording to the 
agriculture of this country the intended 
protection against corn the produce of 
America, With respect to the question 
put by the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
What he had stated when he had proposed 
the measure was, that an article which, 
after having been imported into a colony, 
passed there through a process of manu- 
facture, became the manufacture of that 
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colony, and that corn, when manufactured 
into flour, followed the general rule of 
other manufactures. He ought to have 
added, that with respect to the grinding 
of corn, a special exception extended to all 
British possessions in Europe. The Chan- 
nel Islands, and all other British posses- 
sions in Europe, were excepted from the 
general rule. 

Mr. Thornely said, that he had heard it 
stated on the authority of Lord Ashbur- 
ton, that the late tariff of America had 
been passed for purposes of revenue only. 
Now, he had spent three months last 
autumn in America, where he had dis- 
cussed this question of the tariff with mer- 
chants, and with persons in every position 
of life, and he had never met with any in- 
dividual who did not admit that the tariff, 
from first to last, was arranged with a view 
to the protection of American manufac- 
tures, and with a view to the injury of 
foreign manufactures.. He was sure that 
the Board of Trade would state that the 
American tariff was passed not with a view 
to revenue, but with a view to protection. 
Tea and coffee were admitted free of duty, 
because those articles were not grown in 
the United States, and did not, therefore, 
require protection, and they were not sub- 


jected to duty, on purpose that a higher 
duty might be laid on manufactures. He 
was perfectly surprised that Lord Ashbur- 
ton could be so prejudiced as to believe 
that the tariff had been framed with a view 


to revenue. He did not believe that the 
British Government would succeed in ob- 
taining a commercial treaty with the 
United States. The Government of that 
country was weak, and had six and twent 
conflicting interests to deal with. Still it 
was the English Corn-law that mainly 
enabled that Government to carry so high 
a tariff, and while the sliding-scale was 
maintained here it would be impossible to 
prevent a high tariff from being maintained 
in America. 

Mr. Villiers, amid marks of impatience, 
said, that the noble Lord’s answer to his 
hon. Friend’s amendment, that the mea- 
sure was not intended to increase the 
supply of food in this country, was not 
consistent with the hint that he had given 
to his agricultural friends at the close of 
his first speech—namely, that they must 
remember that the people of this country 
were increasing at the rate of 300,000 a 
year ; that they were not able adequately 
to supply them with food themselves, and 
that the people must be fed. The noble 
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Lord must have contemplated, that the 
people would draw additional supplies from 
Canada. Now, his hon. Friend said, tha 
the fixed duty of which he complained 
tended to make this difficult, or at least 
could only be effected at the expense of the 
colonists, whose food would be rendered 
dear and scarce should they supply the de. 
ficiency ; and, in this respect he begged to 
direct the noble Lord’s attention to the 
effect of this duty upon Canada, regard. 
ing it merely, as he termed it himself, 
a colonial measure. - It had been admitted 
that the duty would keep out so much 
American produce, and thereby raise the 
price of that of Canada. It would then be 
a Corn-law, and would be attended with 
its necessary consequences—it would raise 
the cost of living and diminish the 
means of the consumer where it was im. 
posed. Now, observe the effect of that; 
It was alleged to be the great object of co- 
lonies to provide vent for our surplus 
people, and enable them to become custo. 
mers for our manufactures. Now, what 
would be the effect of raising the cost of 
living in Canada? Why, to make the 
United States preferable to Canada for the 
poorer emigrants to go to, or if their wages 
were raised in ee in consequence, to 
make labour more dear, which was no.ad- 
vantage to the capitalist. Now, the noble 
Lord knew that the tendency of the emi- 
grants was to go to the United States in 
preference to remain in Canada. Would 
not that be increased? Again, if the cost 
of living was made high in Canada, would 
not fewer manufactures be consumed. : The 
answer to this was, that there would be 
smuggling. ‘This was no defence ; for it 
was not intended; he thought that, the 
best opinions were in favour of this > 
diment to the trade being successful, He 
believed it would be; and he asked upon 
what possible ground of sense or justice 
were they entitled to cast any impediment 
in the way of trade, or of the progress of 
a country to acquire which they had paid 
so dearly, and which cost them so much 
to maintain? What was the meaning of 
this country paying for public works in 
that colony, of guaranteeing Joans for 
canals, all for the purpose of facilitating 
the transit trade of that country, and thea 
deliberately and wantonly throwing aa 
obstruction in the way of that trade? 
Only last year, one million and a half, he 
believed, had been raised to improve some 
part of the navigation. The chief trade 
was known to be in American produce 
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gat to this country to purchase manufac- 
tures, and yet this year they insist upon 
what is called a fixed duty, which is a 
anent obstruction being put in the 
way of the transit of that produce to this 
country. The fact was, that this duty, 
which the Canadians had beeen compelled 
by the landlords here to pass, nearly coun- 
teracted what was really good in the mea- 
sure, namely, the total and instant re- 
moval of the old obstruction to the trade 
between Canada and England. ‘That, he 
allowed, was good, and of which he ap- 
ved much, but a monstrous absurdity 
it was that it should ever have existed. It 
was indeed only last year that an emigrant 
a poor man, who had been destitute in this 
country, had gone to Canada, and had 
been able by his industry to remit a quan- 
tity of flour to his mother and another 
relative who were living miserably at home. 
Information was received by them that this 
flour was in bond, and an application was 
formally made to the Treasury to allow 
these two poor old starving people to have 
the food that the son had sent them; and 
a formal letter, signed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was sent to inform them 
that'no such indulgence could be allowed 
them. Could anything be conceived more 
absurd than maintaining a colony and 
sending out emigrants at great expense for 
such a result as this? He was afraid that 
yt mete the Canadians to supply 
ves at the cheapest market, after 
Aone: a own produce to this coun- 
try, they would continue a system equall 
wpe Aad injurious: He ee appa 
therefore, entirely to the fixed duty part 
of the measure, and should vote for his 
hon. Friend, though, as he said, the entire 
and instant removal of all duty on food 
between England and any other country, 
he'should always deem a valuable change. 
The House divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question.—Ayes 195; Noes 
83: Majority 112. 
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Main question agreed to. 

The resolutions read a second time.., 

On the question that a bill in conformity 
to the resolution be brought in, 

Lord John Russell said, the House 
having approved of the measure, and. the 
matter having been fully discussed, he did 
not mean to impede its further progress, 
but he wished to protest against the adop. 
tion of the bill being hereafter considered as 
a contract by the Imperial Parliament, If 
hereafter Parliament should come to what 
he thought a better opinion, and regard 
this scheme as disadvantageous, both for 
Canada and the mother country, he should 
think the present settlement open to revi- 
sion, if at any time such a course should 
seem advisable. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 


Reaisrration or Vorers.] Sir J. Gra. 
ham moved the Order of the Day for the 
consideration of the Lords’ amendments to 
the Registration of Voters Bill. With 
reference to the amendment, providing 
that any person voting without a qualifica- 
tion should be liable to be indicted for a 
misdemeanor, he could not propose that it 
should be agreed to by the House, as he 
was not disposed to recommend the crea- 
tion of any new misdemeanour with r 
to the right of voting. He thought the 
proposed enactment would be inoperative, 
and if operative, that it would be injurious. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by pro- 
posing some alterations in the ‘ 
amendments. 

Sir G. Grey thought there could be no 
objection to the alterations. They were 
perfectly reasonable and consistent with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement in 
bringing forward the bill. 

The amendments to the Lords’ amend. 
ments were agreed to, and ordered to be 
communicated to the Lords. 


Arms (IrEtsann) Bits.] Lord Eliot 
said, in proposing the second reading of the 
Arms (Ireland) Bill, he thought it necessary 
to explain to the House the circumstances 
under which it was now brought forward. 
The scope of the measure was to amend, 
to consolidate, and to continue laws which 
were now in existence, but which were 
about to cease, The possession of arms, 
and the importation of arms and ammuni- 
tions into Ireland, had been regulated by 
law for a period of nearly fifty years; they 
had been made the subject of different 
enactments; that was to say, the same 
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enactments had not applied to the two sub- 
jects of the importation of arms and their 

i The first enactment which 
related to the importation of arms into Ire- 
Itelind was the 33rd Geo. 3rd,c.2. That 
was renewed by the 35th Geo. 3rd, c. 24; 
by the 36th Geo. 3rd, c. 42; by the 39th 
Geo, 3rd, c. 37; and by the 40th Geo. 
8rd, c. 96—all acts of the Irish Parliament. 
The latter act of the 40th Geo. 3rd, re- 
newed a previous law for the period of 
7 years, namely to the vear 1807, when it 
was renewed by the 54th Geo. 3rd, c. 111, 
which was now, with some modifications, 
the existing Jaw on the subject of the im- 
portation of arms. It was altered to a 
certain degree by the acts of the 1st and 
Ind Geo, 4th, and 1st William 4th, and he 
might, perhaps, with more precision, say, 
that it was now the act Ist Will. 4th, ec. 
44, which regulated the importation of 
arms into Ireland. The registration of 
arms in that country had been the subject 
of the following acts ;—36th Geo, 3rd, c. 
96th: 38th Geo. 3rd, c. 82 ; 40 Geo. 3rd, 
c.96; which was the last act of the Irish 
Parliament, renewing it for a term of seven 
years, when the 47th Geo, 3rd. c. 54, was 
passed, which, with some modifications, 
had been renewed from time to time, and 
was now the law of the land. He did not 
think it necessary to go into the details of 
the particular provisions of these various 
enactments. Before alluding to the cir- 
cumstances under which the 47th Geo. 
3rd was passed, he ought to mention that 
her Majesty’s late Government, in the 
year 1838, brought in a bill which bore the 
names of his noble Predecessor, Lord Mor- 
peth, and of the noble Lord, the Member 
for the city of London, which had precisely 
the same object in view as the bill of which 
he had now the honour to propose the se- 
cond reading—to amend, consolidate, and 
continue, the laws relating to the importa- 
tion of arms, and their registration in Ire- 
land. The 47th Geo. 3rd, was introduced 
into that House by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was at 
the time Chief Secretary to the Lord-licu- 
tenant of Ireland. He stated, in introducing 
the bill to the notice of the House, that it 
was a measure prepared by his predecessor, 
4 namesake of his (Lord Eliot’s) own, but, 
as he had no doubt the noble Lord was 
well aware, a very good Whig—Mr. El- 
liott. He freely confessed, that the 
grounds on which that bill was recom- 
mended to the adoption of the House de- 
pended on a very different state of things 
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from that which now existed. A great 
authority, Mr. Grattan, who was very 
much relied on by both sides of the House, 
was a supporter of that bill, and founded 
his support of it on the menacing attitude 
which France at that time had taken, and 
the danger of invasion from that country. 
He willingly admitted that ; but he might 
observe that Sheridan, who objected-to the 
bill, made a somewhat remarkable declara- 
tion. It was not in opposing that bill 
(though he did oppose it), but in a subse- 
quent discussion on the state of Ireland, in 
which he animadverted on the bill, and in 
the course of his speech he made use of this 
remarkable expression :— 

“There is not, perhaps, a man more strongly 
convinced than I am, that the very existence 
of the two islands depends on the continuance 
of their connection.” 

Mr. Grattan, in supporting the bill, de- 
fended the vote he had given, and stated, 
that the remedies he proposed for Ireland 
were—a general education for the people, 
the abolition of tithes, and Catholic eman- 
cipation. But Mr. Grattan, while he 
proposed these three remedies defended the 
Arms Bill, proposed by the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, which was passed 
intoa law. The provisions of the 47th Geo. 
3rd, were in great measure those whieh 
had been continued from time to time ever 
since, and which were embodied in the bill 
of which he had now to propose the second 
reading. He had already observed, that 
the noble Lord, the Member for the city of 
London, and his noble Predecessor, Lord 
Morpeth, thought it expedient to propose 
for ‘the adoption of that House a bill to 
consolidate and continue the laws relating 
to the registration of arms, and their im- 
portation into Ireland. He believed it 
would be found, on comparing these two 
bills, that their provisions were in a great 
measure alike. He was quite willing to 
admit that this might be said to be an 
argumentum ad hominem, which could only 
be conclusive against those who formed the 
late Government, and against the hon. 
Gentlemen who supported them; and he 
was bound to show to the House that the 
necessity for continuing these acts still 
subsisted. Now, he did hope and believe, 
that no party spirit would so far blind 
Gentlemen as to induce them to take a 
different course on the present occasion, 
from that which they had taken when the 
bill was brought forward by the Ministers 
whom they supported. Unless they could 
show that the circumstances of the country 
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were entirely different, he appealed with 
confidence to them for their support of the 
measure Which her Majesty’s Government 
had now brought forward. He fully ad- 
mitted that the law he proposed was a re- 
striction on the liberty of the subject. He 
wished not to conceal his honest opinion 
on that point; but at the same time he 
thought the extent of this had been some- 
what overstated ; because he found the 
great authorities on those subjects had 
always distinctly laid it down that the 
right to carry arms was only for the pur- 
pose of self-defence, and that where the 
state of society was such that justice was 
to be attained by persons aggrieved, any 
reasonable restraints might be Jaid by posi- 
tive laws on the right to carry arms. 
There was another circumstance to be noted 
with respect to the restriction he sought 
to impose on the carrying of arms in Ire- 
land, which was, that from the time of 
William 3rd, to the year 1783, no man 
professing the Roman Catholic religion 
was entitled to carry arms. In 1783, the 
restriction was to a certain degree relaxed, 
and men possessed of a certain amount of 
property were allowed to bear arms. Thus 
the common-law right of carrying arms, 
which every subject possessed, has long 


been limited in a very great degree in Ire- 
land ; and he believed it would be found 
there were very considerable doubts at the 
present moment whether a Roman Catholic 
who did not possess a certain amount of 
property had, even by the Emancipation 
Act, been placed on the same footing as the 


Protestant. He had said, that some mis- 
conception existed as to the character and 
objects of this measure. Perhaps the 
House would permit him, in the first place, 
to quote the authority of a gentleman who, 
he was sure, possessed the confidence of 
the noble Lord opposite, and those Gentle- 
men who acted with him—he spoke of 
Colonel M‘Gregor, the head of the consta- 
bulary, a gentleman appointed by the late 
Government, an officer of the highest cha- 
racter, and well known to many Members 
of that House as a man entirely unbiassed 
by his political opinions, whatever these 
might be. Colonel M‘Gregor wrote thus: 

“[T have forwarded to the Irish Office, ac- 
cording to your wish, numerous constabulary 
reports connected with the illegal possession 
of arms; and I may embrace this opportunity 
of expressing my conviction that an amend- 
ment of the present Arms Act is imperatively 
called for. There can be no question, from 
the information I have received, that vast 
numbers of unregistered arms are in the hands 
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of the people, and are frequently applied as 
the reports of crime will show, to the worst 
purposes. Few of the parties engaged in 
house attacks, or in visiting houses by night 
either for objects of revenge or intimidation 
go unarmed ; and I conceive that the posses. 
sion of arms by all such tends, in many in. 
stances, to stimulate them to outrages of a 
character which they might not venture to 
perpetrate were they not thereby inspired with 
additional confidence. Though it be higtily 
creditable to the Irish peasantry, that amidst 
their extreme poverty and destitution they 
rarely are guilty of robbery in its usual form; 
yet, such is their vehement desire for the pose 
session of fire-arms, that there is no risk to 
which they will not expose themselves for the 
sake of obtaining them. Hence the frequent 
robberies and demands of arms, and the vio- 
lent struggles and assaults that are the conse. 
quences. Besides, it is supposed, and I fear 
with reason, that some of the most murderous 
deeds are carried into effect by means of regis. 
tered arms that have been lent from fear or 
favour, or even more questionable motives, 
Yet, the present enactment makes no provision 
for identifying such arms. A man, indeed, 
may be detected with an unregistered gun, 
and be made to suffer the penalty due to such 
un offence ; but,-unless the arms be branded, 
it seems impossible to trace them to their 
owners, and thereby discover whether they 
have been either improperly lent or stolen. 
Under the present act a constable may meet 
the greatest ruffian in his county with a gun in 
his hand, which he is morally certain is not 
registered, at least in his own name, yet he has 
no power to detain him, nor to summon him 
with a reasonable prospect of procuring a con- 
viction. Searches, too, for arms are rendered 
comparatively so ineffectual by the circuitous, 
and, in some parts of the country, the almost 
impracticable process required by the act, that 
the chief advantage of undertaking them seems 
to consist in the expectation that the arms in 
the district so visited will be secreted, for some 
time, in bogs and similar places of conceal- 
ment, where they will become unserviceable, 
Without entering, however, into the details of 
the proposed bill, which I have seen, I may 
confidently express an opinion, in which I am 
persuaded the resident magistrates generally, 
as well as the officers of the force, will concur, 
that unless greater difficulties be opposed to 
persons of bad character manufacturing, vend- 
ing, or otherwise disposing of or obtaining 
arms; and greater facilities be prevented for 
tracing the ownership of all arms, it will be 
quite impossible for the constabulary, with 
their utmost exertions, effectually to prevent, 
or even materially to diminish, the evils aris- 
ing from the unlawful mnitiplication of arms 
in the country.” 

He should not trouble the House with 
more than one other extract of this de- 
scription. It was from Colonel Millar, 
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the officer who was second in command of 
the force to which he had alluded. It 
was a8 follows :— 


“For more than fifteen years it has been 
my almost daily duty to read and class the 
special reports of crime forwarded from the 
interior for the information of Government ; 
and although during a large portion of that 
period I had to deal with such cases merely as 
occurred in the province of Munster, includ- 
ing of course the county of Tipperary, yet for 
the last seven years, that is, since a central 
constabulary office has been established in 
Dublin, the reports of all serious outrages 
throughout Ireland have generally passed 
through my hands. In furnishing these re- 
ports, itis the duty of the district officer to 
ascertain and set forth in his statement of 
each case, in addition to other particulars, the 
supposed motive which induced the perpetra- 
tion of the offence ; so that the perusal of such 
details for a term of years, while calculated to 
afford to any attentive reader much insight into 
the character, temper, and habits of the rural 
population of the country, could not fail, at the 
same time, to enable him to form tolerably 
just notions as to the mode in which, and the 
means whereby, the outrages which afflict the 
country are effected ; and as to the motives 
which may have led to their perpetration. 
The police reports bear upon a variety of sub- 
jects, for, besides the numerous cases of agra- 
tian outrages, such as homicides, robbing ‘for 
arms, attacking and burning houses, maiming 
of cattle, and other acts of malicious injury, 
the public peace is frequently disturbed by 
illegal combinations to resist legal process, to 
regulate the wages of labour, to assert right of 
turbary or commonage, or to seize and carry 
off seaweed, &c. In all such cases, illegal 
combination is readily formed, and, when ne- 
cessary, arms are sure to be forthcoming. 
There is, I regret to say, an unhappy propen- 
sity among the Irish peasantry to effect their 
ends, whatever those ends may be, by intimi- 
dation and violence ; and even in cases of real 
injury occurring among themselves, where a 
legal remedy might doubtless be obtained, our 
police reports show that they are often prone 
toredress such wrongs by some cruel acts of 
retaliation, rather than proceed by course of 
law, To this spirit, and to the sinister means 
employed to inflame it, may be referred all the 
formidable combinations which have at dif- 
ferent times endangered the public peace in 
Ireland. Of late years, we have seen vast 
numbers illegally banded together to resist the 
payment of tithes and church-rates, when 
much bloodshed ensued ; more recently, the 
levying of the poor-rate has been forcibly re- 
sisted, and lives have been lost in the conflict ; 
and we have just had very menacing move- 
ments in certain counties for the declared pur- 
Pose of curtailing the dues of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy., In the districts of Ireland 
Where the agrarian and other disorders are 
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most prevalent, the progress of disturbance is 
marked invariably by the same characteristics, 
The system of intimidation is traced by the 
pillaging of arms, the posting of threatening 
notices, and the firing of shots, the adminis- 
tering of unlawful oaths, to compel the reluc« 
tant to enter into the combination, the firing 
into dwellings, &c. Teuce the thirst for the 
possession of arms, which is a ruling passion 
among so many of the peasantry. Each lo- 
cality, probably, has a few desperate charac- 
ters, who, when occasion requires, seek to 
exert an influence over the rest of the popu- 
lation by a system of terror. ‘These men, it 
may be presumed, have concealed arms to be 
produced when necessary; but as uvlawful 
combination extends, a larger supply being re- 
quired, the timid farmer who may have regis~ 
tered arms is coerced to lend them; and the 
householders, who are not to be so intimi- 
dated, must lay their account with having 
their habitations attacked and ransacked solely 
for the sake of their arms. I have long felt, 
and often represented to Government, the 
evils which this thirst for arms brings upon 
not merely the better and middle classes of 
society, but especially on the rural population 
of Ireland. It leads to rapine and murder, 
and { believe myself warranted in stating, that 
almost all the experienced stipendiary magis- 
trates and officers of constabulary concur in 
thinking—apart from all merely political con- 
siderations, and looking only to what is of 
daily occurrence--that the existing statutory 
enactments are inadequate, and that more efti- 
cient legislative provisions to regulate the pos- 
session of ams are urgently required; and, as 
a means of preventing the lending of regis- 
tered arms, of tracing and recovering arms 
which have been stolen, and of detecting the 
unlicensed holder of arms, the proposed sys- 
tem of branding them seems to me the only 
efficacious regulation which can be adopted. 
In furnishing this hasty report at your Lord- 
ship’s desire, I trust I shall not be supposed 
to have formed a harsh estimate of the Irish 
peasantry. The course of my duties has made 
me familiar with all parts of Ireland, and no 
one can regard more highly the many admira- 
ble qualities which the rural population of the 
country possess—their cheerful endurance of 
privation and toil, their joyous gaiety of heart, 
and their kindliness of disposition; and no 
one can more sincerely deplore the errors and 
failings by which many of them are disgraced.” 


These were the opinions of men who 
were well acquainted with the state of the 
rural population of Ireland, and with the 
nature of those atrocities which were often 


committed. He was unwilling to trouble 
the House with many returns, but, per- 
haps, he might be permitted to quote a 
short extract from the police reports, as a 
sort of sample of the crimes committed in 
Ireland, and of which Gentlemen who are 
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unconnected with that country could not 
The following was the ex- 


form an idea. 
tract :— 

“ Limerick, June 24, 1842.—A party of ten 
men, well armed, entered the house of Mr, 
Lindsay, and took a musket and ‘gun, threat- 
ening to shoot one of the inmates if the fire- 
arms were not given up, Banshe, Tipperary, 
July 22, 1842,—A party of seven armed men 
entered the house of Mr. Holmes, severely as- 
saulted the inmates, and carried off five fire- 
arms, Rathkeale, Limerick, November 28, 
1842.—A party armed with pistols, entered 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Coughlan, threat- 
ened to shoot him, and carried off a pistol. 
The same party went on to two other houses, 
and took away from each two muskets. Rath- 
keale, Limerick, December 7, 1842.—A party 
of twenty, of whom eighteen were armed, 
some with guns and others with pistols, en- 
tered the house of Gerald Conners, beat some 
of the inmates, and carried off a blunderbuss 
and a case of pistols. Newport, Tipperary, 
March 17, 1843.—A party of six men, four 
armed with pistols, entered the house of Samuel 
Young, assaulted the inmates, and carried off 
agun. Ballinamore, Leitrim, April 22, 1843. 
~-An armed party, thirty or forty in number, 
broke into six dwelling-houses, succeeded in 
obtaining four guns, and maltreated some of 
those in whose houses they were unable to 
find arms. Kilbeggan, County of Westmeath, 
May 16, 1843.—A party of six men, four of 
whom were armed with pistols, entered the 
house of David Carey, and carried off a gun 
and @ pistol. Strokestown, Roscommon, May 
24, 1843.—A party of four men, two being 
armed with pistols, entered the Louse of Mar- 
tin Grady, and carried off two guns and two 
pistols. © Carrick-on-Shannon, Leitrim, Janu- 
ary 17, 1843.—In a search for unregistered 
arms, there were seized five guns, one sword, 
&c, ‘They were concealed in most difficult 
places ; it almost amounts to an impossibility 
to discover where they are hid.’ Sligo, March 
11, 1842.—In a search for unregistered arms 
made by magistrates in three parties, each 
aided by twenty police, there were seized nine 
guns, two pistols, and two swords, _ Kilaloe, 
county of Clare.—An armed party fired three 
shots (slugs and bullets) into the house of P, 
Mulqueeny, and posted a threatening notice 
on his door. Dunleer, county of Louth.—A 
party of forty, some being armed, entered 
Patrick Marron’s house, and threatened that 
they would return and shoot him if he 
proceeded with an ejectment against a te- 
nant of bis, T. Leonard. Roscommon, May, 
10th, 1848,— A party of fifteen men, of 
whom six were armed, one with a pistol, and 
five with guns, assaulted John Leonard, 
threatened to shoot him, and administered an 
vath to him to leave his place the following 
morning.” 


He thought that extract showed the na- 
ture of the outrages committed in Ireland, 
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the desire for arms felt by: his)\pea 
santry, and the various modes. in) which 
arms were obtained by them. He hed 
also a return of the seizure of arms— 
of which the number was considerable, 
He had also a return of the number of 
murders in Ireland committed by means of 
fire-arms, beginning with that of Lord 
Norbury, on the Ist of January, 1839, 
That noble Lord was walking with his 
steward past a plantation that skirted the 
road from Kilbeggan to Tullamore, in the 
King’s County, when he was shot from 
behind a hedge, and died two days after 
from the effects of the wound. He men« 
tioned these facts because probably it might 
be said, that if they took away fire-arms 
they could not put an end to assassination, 
but murders were more easily committed 
by fire-arms, and more difficult of detection 
as to the offenders, than if they were com. 
mitted in any other manner, But to progeed 
with the return of persons murdered :— 


“Borriskane, Tipperary, May 19th, 1841.— 
Mr. Hall, a gentleman, upwards of seventy 
years old, was shot dead on his own land at 
noon-day. King’s County, April 17th, 1842.— 
Mr, Roberts was returning from Cloughjor- 
dan, where he had been attending divine ser- 
vice, when he was shot dead from behind a 
bedge. County Tipperary, November 26th, 
1842.—Mr. Scully was returning from duck- 
shooting, when he was waylaid and shot dead, 
Tipperary, November 30th, 1842.—Michael 
Hanly was shot dead at his own door bya 
man, who called on pretence of asking the 
way to a neighbouring place. Clonbullock, 
King’s County, May 5th, 1843.—Mr. Gatchell 
was driving in his gig near Clonbullock, when 
he was shot dead from behind a hedge.” 


These were instances which, in his mind, 
showed conclusively that the interposition 
of new obstacles to the possession of fire- 
arms in Ireland was absolutely required 
for the protection of life and property. ‘Phe 
hon. Member for Montrose had questioned 
the accuracy of some statements he bad 
made with respect to the number of bomi- 
cides committed in Ireland, compared: with 
the number committed in England. It 
was difficult to institute a comparison, be- 
cause no return was published in England 
of offences which were not brought to jus- 
tice, although there was a return of com- 
mittals and conviction, There was. n9 
force in England, as there, was.in, Ireland, 
called upon, as.part of its duty, to make a 
return of the number of outrages and mur- 
ders which might come within its know- 
ledge. It was satisfactory to observe, that 
the number of murders was rather inclined 
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to decrease than otherwise. In 1838 the 
umber reported as having been committed 
was 947; in 1839, 190; in 1840, 125; 
in 1841, 105; in 1842, 106. It was to be 
observed, that several offences were fre- 
quently committed by the same party ; but 
he found that the returns gave the follow- 
ing numbers, under the heads of shooting, 
stabbing, with intent to kill, assault with 


jntéent to murder, conspiracy to murder, 

of arms, administering unlawful 
oaths, &c. In 1888, 1,600 ; in 1839, 1,500; 
in 1840, 1,120; in 1841, 1,300; in 1842, 
1,300; showing a considerable decrease 
between 1838 and 1842, although leaving 
a stfiiciently frightful amount of crime, 
atising, in his belief, in a great measure 
ont of the possession of arms. There had 
also been laid on the Table of the House 
acomparative statement of committals and 
convictions for murder in England and 
Wales, and in Ireland. In 1838 the num- 
ber of committals in England and Wales 
had been 75, in 25 of which the criminals 
were convicted; in Ireland in the same 
year, 169 were committed, and 8 con- 
victed ; in 1839, the committals were 46 
in England, and 286 in Ireland, with 13 
convictions in England, and 32 in Ireland ; 
in 1840, 54 committals and 18 convictions 


in England, 125 committals and 15 con- 
victions in Ireland ; in 1841, 66 committals 
and 20 convictions in England, 120 com- 
mittals and 18 convictions in Ireland ; in 
1842, 67 committals and 16 convictions in 
England, 159 committals and 11 convie- 


tions in Ireland. The number of acquit- 
tals in England and Wales was 23 per 
cent. ; in Ireland, 53 per cent. He might 
assume that he had proved from these ta- 
bles, that a very considerable number of 
the crimes committed in Ireland were the 
consequence of the possession of fire-arms. 
There was a note appended to one of these 
statements from the officers of the con- 
stabulary, in which they said :— 


“The cases enumerated in the foregoing 
table (cases of demands or robberies of arms, 
appearing armed, firing at the person, and 
finng into dwellings) convey a very inadequate 
view of the extent to which the possession of 
ams by improper persons in Ireland is ear- 
tied. The rule observed in the Constabulary- 
office in characterizing crime is to record each 
outrage as one offence, without reference to 
the several incidents of the case, If an armed 
patty forcibly enter into a house, and beat the 
inmates, or swear them to do, or not to do, 
some particular act, the offence would, ac- 
cording to our usage, be characterized either 
4 a Shouse attack,’ or as ‘ unlawfully ad» 
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tainistering an oath,’—the fact of the party 
being ia arms is not put upon the record. 
The eases returned under the heading of ‘ ap- 
pearing armed,’ are cases in which armed men 
have been seen, or have visited houses without 
effecting an entrance, or have discharged shots 
withou ‘ firing into the dwelling.’” 


He thought he need not do more on that 
occasion. He had said enough, as he con- 
ceived, to satisfy the House of the necessity 
of re-enacting measures relative to the pos- 
session of arms in Ireland—measures which 
had been recognized and supported for a 
period of fifty years by successive Govern- 
ments of different political opinions and by 
Parliament. And further than that, he 
should be prepared when the proper time 
came, to compare the clauses of the bill 
now proposed by the Government with the 
clauses of the bill of the noble Lord oppo- 
site. He would, however, just advert to 
some of the principal provisions in the pre- 
sent bill as compared with those of the ex- 
isting law. He believed he had already 
said, that very considerable doubts had been 
entertained as ro whether Roman Catholics 
who were not possessed of a certain amount 
of property had a right to bear arms in Ire- 
land—whether the magistrates had a legal 
tight to grant such persons a licence. He 
understvod that the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, for whose legal opinions 
he had every respect, considered that the 
acs for Catholic emancipation had removed 
that disability, and that now there was no 
longer a reason why Roman Catholics pos- 
sessed of property should be deprived of 
carrying arms: but, on the other hand, he 
had seen an opinion of Mr. Justice Cramp- 
ton, that the disability still existed. In the 
affidavit of the party applying for a licence, 
ha said that he was qualified by law, and 
he (Lord Eliot) could not therefore under- 
stand how it could be otherwise construed 
than that the disability still existed. It was 
proposed, therefore, to remove that disa- 
bility altogether; the affidavit was no 
longer to be made ; a man would only be 
required to produce the certificate of two 
householders that he was a proper person 
to be entrusted with arms; and there 
was a clause in that bill which stated, 
that Roman Catholics should be placed on 
the same footing in this respect as mem- 
bers of the Established Protestant Church. 
The only remaining clause of importance, 
to which it was necessary for him to call 
the attention of the House, was the “ brand- 
ing” clause. The Government had been 
assured by the officers of constabulary, and 
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by the stipendiary magistrates throughout 
the country, that it was impossible to place 
a restriction upon the possession of arms so 
longas there wasa want of meansof identify- 
ing them. Now, such articles as watches or 
plate, might be traced because they were 
numbered, or had arms or names engraved 
on them, but, at present, it was imprac- 
ticable to trace arms, for the want of some 
distinctive marks. There was also another 
defect in the law. In its present state an 
individual, not being licensed to carry arms, 
might have the arms of some licensed per- 
son in his possession ; and if a constable, 
who knew the person having the gun in 
his possession to be a suspicious character, 
met him, that constable had no power to de- 
tain er even to summon him for the purpose 
of ascertainining how he became possessed 
of the weapon. Now, by the present bill, 
it was proposed to make it a punishable 
offence for a man to bear arms without 
being himself licensed, or to possess arms, 
unless they were properly registered and 
branded. The only means which could 
be devised of ascertaining whether the arms 
were or not properly registered, was to 
insist upon their bearing some peculiar 
distinguishing mark. In this provision 
there was to be no distinction made be- 
tween the arms of the rich and the poor— 
all guns whatsoever, whether for the pur- 
pose of sporting or not, were to be subject 
to the same process of branding. Now, he 
thought when hon. Members considered 
this part of the subject calmly and dispas- 
sionately, if they were satisfied that the 
circumstances of the country required that 
some restriction should be placed upon the 
possession of arms, they would not object 
to the provision being made general, with- 
out which it could not be effectual. He 
had understood—and had seen some re- 
marks upon the subject in the newspapers 
—that great exception had been taken to 
that part of the bill which provided a 
punishment for the possession—not of fire 
arms, for the possession of unlicensed fire 
arms merely subjected the offender to a 
fine ; but for the possession of unlawful 
weapons, such as pikes, daggers, spear 
heads, or instruments which could only be 
used for an unlawful purpose. Under the 
existing law, a party having such things in 
his possession, was subject for the first 
offence to an imprisonment for twelve 
months, and for the second offence the 
punishment was transportation, without 
giving the court the discretionary power of 
remitting it. Now it was proposed, that 
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the punishment, subject to the udgment 
and discretion of the court, be 
transportation or imprisonment. It hed 
been objected to this provision, that mali. 
cious persons might conceal arms in the 
premises of those to whom they wished to 
do an injury, and then give information, 
by which means an innocent person might 
undergo an unjust punishment. But jt 
should be recollected, that that also was 
the case at present in regard to the stolen 
goods. One man might conceal stolen 
property in the house of another, and then 
inform against him. Words, however, had 
been introduced into the present bill, which 
were not to be found in the law as it stood, 
and which provided, that if it could be 
shown to the court, that the weapon was 
in the possession of the accused person for 
some lawful purpose, or without his know- 
ledge, privity, or consent, he should not be 
liable to punishment. As the law stood at 
present, the court had no discretion, and 
the party for the second offence was or- 
dered to be transported ; whereas, in the 
bill it was proposed to give the court a 
discretionary power to sentence him to im- 
prisonment or transportation. By the 47th 
George 3rd it was provided, that one ma- 
gistrate might himself institute a search for 
unregistered or unlawful arms, or might de- 
legate to another his power of search. That 
right, however, was restricted by the 50th 
George 8rd, which required that the au- 
thority to search should be signed by two 
magistrates, or that the justices themselves, 
upon the information on oath, should make 
the search. The police of Ireland, how- 
ever, had informed the Government, that 
the greatest difficulty and inconvenience 
arose from this state of the law. It had 
been found, that when information was 
given of arms being concealed in a particu- 
lar spot, it was not difficult to obtain the 
signature of one magistrate ; but in many 
parts of Ireland, when the magistrates re- 
sided at considerable distances from each 
other, it was found impossible to procure 
the signatures of two, in time to prevent 
the removal of the arms. It was proposed, 
therefore, to give one magistrate the power 
of granting, upon sworn information, a 
warrant for search; such warrant, how- 
ever, to be intrusted to members of the 
constabulary force to be therein nominated. 
There was another point connected with 
this branch of the subject to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the House. 
The present law gave to the Lord-lieute- 
nant the right, upon information from two 
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iystices that arms were concealed, to grant 
warrant for searching a district ; and it 
was a matter of doubt whether or not a 
istrate, should be present at each house 
whilst undergoing a search. It was ob- 
viously impossible in a large district that 
that could be done, and it was therefore 
to give to the Lord-licutenant, 

upon information from two justices of the 
, power to issue his warrant to certain 
members of the constabulary force, of sufli- 
cient rank to make them responsible for 
the proper execution of the warrant—that 
was to say, that such members of the con- 
stabulary force should not hold a lower 
rank than that of a sub-inspector, which 
was arank equal to that of an officer in 
her Majesty’s service. There were some 
alterations in the law with respect to the 
importation of gunpowder. According to 
the present law, the restrictions in force 
relative to gunpowder did not extend to 
retail dealers; and it was clear, that more 
danger was to be apprehended of the 
powder falling into the hands of improper 
persons through the retail dealers, than 
through the wholesale merchants and manu- 
facturers of the article. It was therefore 
proposed, that the same restrictions be now 
laid upon the retail dealers as upon the 
merchants and manufacturers. By the pre- 
sent law it was provided, that no person 
should purchase more than 2 Ibs. of gun- 
powder at one time ; but there was nothing 
to prevent the law being evaded by the 
party buying whatever quantity of gun- 
powder he chose at short intervals or from 
different persons. It was therefore pro- 
posed, by the present bill, that any licensed 
person might purchase any quantity of 
powder he pleased, but that the dealer 
should be subject to a penalty if he sold 
the article to any but a licensed person. A 
great many restrictions in force by the pre- 
sent law upon the removal of arms had 
been taken off. At present he believed it 
was almost impossible to comply strictly 
with the law, and that a gentleman send- 
inga gun from Dublin to another part of 
the country, would be liable to a penalty. 
It would be found, he believed, that the 
regulations which it was proposed to sub- 
stitute were less vexatious than those 
which at present existed. The imprison- 
ment for non-payment of fine was moderate 
under the existing law—from one to four 
months; but it was proposed to reduce it 
i every case to a term extending from one 
to three months. The House had a right 
to be satisfied that the provisions of the 
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bill were necessary, but he wished to im- 
press upon the minds of hon. Members, 
that they were not now called upon to ex- 
press an opinion upon the clauses of the 
bill, but that their vote of that night 
amounted to this—that the possession of 
arms, and the importation of arms into 
Ireland, ought not to be without restriction. 
He must also remind the House, that the 
laws upon the subject were about to expire. 
If any hon, Members entertained objec- 
tions to any particular clause or clauses of 
the bill, they might propound them at the 
fitting period ; but he thought that the 
House would incur a heavy responsibility, if, 
after the statements he had made, not upon 
his own authority, but upon the authority 
of persons whose opinions were of greater 
weight with that House, and whose qualifi- 
cations for judging were better than hisown, 
they took upon themselves to allow the 
possession of arms in Ireland to be altoge- 
ther unrestricted. For his own part, he 
should not shrink from the responsibility 
of proposing a measure, which in his con- 
science he believed to be necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order in Ireland. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford said, that in 
rising to oppose the second reading of the 
bill he was bound to award his testimony 
to the moderate tone and temper in which 
it had been moved by the noble Lord. He 
trusted, however, he should be able to show 
that the measure was not called for by the 
circumstances of the case, and that it was 
one which ought not to pass. Considering 
the bill as one of great importance, he still 
viewed it, not as an insulated measure, but 
as part of a system by which Ireland had 
been governed—and he feared but ill go- 
verned—for a long period of years. He 
objected, then, to the bill upon principle, 
for he objected to the system by which Ire- 
land had been governed, and on those 
grounds he opposed the measure. The 
question, he considered, that was raised 
upon the present bill was, whether Ireland 
was to be governed by means of justice and 
good legislation, or whether that country 
was to be kept under coercion and force, or 
if force was to be applied to put Ireland in 
that position in which she ought to be 
placed by good and just laws. It might be 
objected against him, as opposing the bill, 
that he did not represent an Irish consti- 
tuency, but he did not conceive that that 
circumstance could militate against his 
taking an interest in the country to which 
he particularly belonged. Moreover, he 
considered that any attempt to violate the 
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rights of Ireland was an inroad upon the 
rights of England, and that England never 
could be great if Ireland were enslaved. 
There were, it was true, innumerable pre- 
cedents for arbitrary acts. Measures worse 
than this had been passed, but with refer- 
ence to particular districts, and he consi- 
dered one of the clauses of this bill to be 
most extraordinary. The first clause pro- 
vided that any person desirous of obtaining 
a licence for arms must obtain and produce 
to the justices a certificate from two house- 
holders, rated at 20/. or upwards. Now, 
he had never before heard of such a provi- 
sion as that. What would be the conse- 
quence? That in a district which, for the 
sake of distinction, he would call an Orange 
district, where the Roman Catholics were 
of the poorer classes, and few in number, 
they would not be able to command the re- 
quired certificates; to them the Orange 
party would refuse the certificates, while 
they would grant them to the lowest of 
their own class. He was anxious for Pro- 
testant security to be founded on measures 
of justice and equity, but he would not at- 
tempt to maintain it by such measures as 
that now proposed. The attendances ren- 
dered necessary by the eighth, or branding 
clause, were most vexatious. ‘The seven- 
teenth clause also was vexatious, enacting 
that, if a person licensed to bear arms died, 
no penalty should be incurred for fourteen 
days by those who retained the arms of the 
deceased, but that, within that time, the 
arms must be sold, or deposited with the 
police, unless the license be assigned within 
the prescribed period, to some inmate of the 
dwelling of the deceased person. So that, 
however a man might be distressed or en- 
cumbered with debts, he must be put to an 
expense for this purpose. The penalty for 
having unlicensed arms was, for the first 
offence, 10/., and for the second, 20/. There 
was a most oppressive provision in the 48th 
clause, by which a justice was empowered 
to imprison a man for the space of seven 
days, until the return to the warrant of 
distress upon the offenders’ chattels for the 
penalty could be made. But there was 
another provision in the bill. Justices or 
police officers, might enter by force into the 
house of a man even at night to make 
search for arms; and if any person above 
the age of sixteen years should, upon being 
interrogated by the person authorised to 
make such search, deny that any arms, 
weapons, bullets, or ammunition were upon 
the premises, and afterwards such matters 


should be found therein, that person should 
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be lable to a penalty of 207. It was true 

that there was a provision that a ‘ 
should not be liable to the penalties anles 
he had a guilty knowledge; but how was 
the guilty knowledge to be ascertained? 
Then, by the 14th clause, a person carry. 
ing arms might be called upon by a eon. 
stable to deliver them up; he was then 
called upon to show that he had a Ticenee, 
so that a person must always carry his li. 
cence in his pocket, he must: then give his 
name and place of abode, and if the con. 
stable chooses to consider the deseription 
untrue, he could take the person and keep 
him in custody for twenty-four hours be. 
fore he took him before a magistrate. The 
magistrate might then demand security for 
his appearance at the petty sessions, and if 
the prisoner failed in obtaining such seeu- 
rity he might be committed to gaol. The 
hon. Member proceeded to conrment upon 
various elauses of the bill, but in so low a 
tone that we are unable to give the purport 
of his observations accutately. He then 
proceeded to say that the noble Lord had 
attributed the present state of Ireland to 
the possession of arms by the people. If 
the noble Lord thought that, he took but a 
superficial view of the state of the people. 
The noble Lord had spoken of the desire of 
the people for jarms. But what was the 
cause of that desire? He would request the 
noble Lord to look at all the cirveumstanees, 
and not to forget the seat and cause of the 
disease while he dealt with the symptoms. 
He did not deny that there had been dis- 
graceful and distressing scenes in Ireland, 
nor did he deny that means should be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of them. 
But he did deny that the mode of prevent- 
ing them was by such measures as the 
Arms Bill. They must look to the condi- 


‘tion of the people, and the means of im- 


proving it. A great cause of the agrarian 
offences in Ireland arose from circumstances 
connected with the possession of land, and as 
was seen by the reports on the Table of 
the House, frem the relationship between 
landlord and tenant. That was little un- 
derstood in this country by the country 
gentleman, It was the system of oppres- 
ston by Irish landlords which caused the 
disposition among the people to agrarian 
outrages. They could get no justice from 
the law, and they were compelled to make 
a law for themselves; and they said, we 
must protect ourselves or starve. The 
way to remedy the existing evils was by 
improving the condition of the people. 
The Arms Bilt weuld not prevent the pro- 
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ings which ‘had taken place. ‘There’ 
~~ yment for the labouring 
wan, and he must keep his land or starve. 
The hon. Member proceeded to point out 
gveral alterations which he considered 
t to be made in the tenure of land 
the relationship between Jandlord and 
tenant, some of which had been recom- 
mended by Mr. Lynch. Many sugges- 
tions, the hon. Member proceeded to ob- 
serve, had been made for the improvement 
of Ireland, but nothing had been done, 
except by such bills as this, which in his 
inion would not have the effect which 
was anticipated by its promoters to arise 
from it, Another excuse for the present 
measure would be the existing repeal agi- 
tation; but he begged to ask whether the 
conduct of Parliament had not caused that 
agitation? In 1834 the House had voted 
an Address to the Crown on the then pre- 
vailing repeal agitation, and expressing its 
determination to apply its best attention 
to the removal of all grievances and just 
causes of conrplaint. hat had been done 
since? Had the House removed any of the 
grievances or just causes of complaint ? 
Certainly not. What was the first great 
grievance of the Irish people? The law- 
church, the church as by law established, 
contrary to the wishes and faith of the 
vast majority. Some measures indeed had 
been proposed, but they had been rejected 
by the House of Lords ; and although the 
barthen for the support of the law-church 
had been apparently thrown upon the 
landlord, the tenant knew well that sooner 
or later it came out of his pocket. In fact 
the whole cost of 2 church for one-tenth of 
the population was thrown upon the whole 
body of the nation. What just grievance 
then had been redressed ? It might be said 
that 2 Poor-law had been: passed for Ire- 
land ; but what sort’ of a Poor-law was it? 
It was a Poor-law that gave satisfaction to 
no class of the community ; it was a Poor- 
law that pretended to relieve, and gave no 
relief—that instead of providing for the 
hecessitous, shut up a portion of the people 
i prison houses. Upon what a Poor-law 
ought to be, he referred the House to a 
speech of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, and then inquired 
whether the Irish Poor-law answered that 
description? The Irish Poor-law provided 
no means for employing the poor, a point 
that had been entlrely neglected, although 
it had been so strongly recommended by 
the Poor-law Commissioners. Thus, in 
fact, Ireland had been mocked by the pre- 
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tence ‘of a law for the relief of the poor. 
‘In consequence of the Address to the 
Crown in 1834, promising redress of 
grievances, repeal agitation had been dis« 
‘continued in Ireland for six years ; recently 
it had been revived, and now the reply to 
the claim was the production of an Arms 
‘Bill. Such was treatment Ireland: 
had received in consequence of the ‘agita- 
tion which the House itself, by its bad 
legislation, had excited. The Arms Bill 
‘was to be imposed upon the whole of 
Ireland for the delinquency, or supposed 
delinquency, of four or five counties. Was 
‘it fit that Ireland should be so visited? 
What would have been said in England if 
an Arms Bill had been proposed in conse- 
quence of the Manchester riots ? Ministers 
would not have dared to introduce it: 
England would not have submitted to it. 
Why, then, was Ireland to be legislated 
for on different principles? This was the 
circumstance that justified the call for re- 
peal. No man was more desirous than 
he was to maintain the British connection 
—no man valued it more highly; but it 
might be purchased at too dear a rate if 
slavery were to be the priceof it. True it 
was, that there was.a kind of saving clause 
in the bill upen the Table, by which 
Roman Catholics were to be made te 
believe that they were to be put on a par 
with their Protestant brethren ; but that 
was a mere delusion, and the Roman 
Catholics would instantly discover that it 
was meant to deceive them. It seemed 
strange that the gentry of Ireland were 
willing to degrade themselves by submit- 
ting to this law. Was it no degradation 
to the magistracy that such a bill should 
be imposed upon them? Magistrates, 
sheriffs, and the gentry at large were told 
that they were not fit to have arms im their 
possession. Would they submit to the 
degradation of being thus branded for the 
sake of enslaving their fellow-countrymen ? 
As to the assertion that former gevern- 
ments had reserted to this measure, that 
fact made no difference in his estimate of 
it. When it was formerly before the 
House he had given it his most strenuous 
opposition, and he was therefore perfectly 
free to resist it to the utmost on the pre- 
sent occasion. The true mode of govern- 
ing Ireland was to reduce her to submis- 
sion by kindness and impartiality, by 
passing good laws, and by assimilating her 
situation to that of England. Aceording 
to the present mode of legislating the con- 
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might indeed be maintained ; but it would 
only be maintained by force, by binding 
Ireland to England with hoops of steel, 
while she would eat into the vitals of her 
more powerful neighbour, and require an 
enormous annual outlay of the revenues of 
the State. Ireland would continue in a 
state of discontent which nothing could 
repress but military domination. He 
moved that the bill be read a second time 
on this day six months. 

Lord Clements cordially seconded the 
amendment ; and had to express his regret 
that his hon. Friend had not proposed an 
amendment in stronger terms ; for had it 
been that the Serjeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to kick the bill out of the door, he 
would have gladly supported the propo- 
sition.. Thanks were certainly due to the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland, for 
the gentle and vet straightforward manner 
in which he had introduced the monster 
into the House ; but now he was here it 
was fit to meet it and grapple with it 
in a, mode becoming its strength and 
hideousness. Former arms bills had not 
been brought forward under similar cir- 
cumstances ; they had been reserved to a 
late period of the session, and generally con- 
sisted of a comparatively few lines, and were 
thus smuggled through the House. If, on 
the present. occasion, the. opponents of the 
bill should not be able to throw it out, at 
least they would have an opportunity of 
considering its details, and of ascertaining 
the precise nature of the intended law. At 
the same time it was to be regretted that 
the noble Lord had not given the House 
more information as to the .necessity for 
such a monstrous infringement on the 
rights and liberties of the Irish. All the 
noble Lord had in fact done, was to direct 
the attention of Members to the small piece 
of paper that had this morning been dis- 
tributed. [A return of outrages reported to 
the constabulary office]. He regretted also 
to see the name of the noble Lord at the 
back of such a bill. How much better would 
it have appeared on the back of some measure 
which had for its object the real and prac- 
tical amelioration of the condition of Ire- 
land. Why had the noble Lord not intro- 
duced a bill to regulate tolls and customs 
in Ireland, regarding which and their le- 
gality, contentions arose in almost every 
air and market in Ireland? It was most 
melancholy to behold a Government recom- 
mending a Coercion Bill, and neglecting 
its duty by refraining from producing a 
measure to regulate tolls and customs in 
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Ireland. Then again, why was not some 
enactment proposed to amend the grand 
jury laws in Ireland, under which the pub. 
lic money was jobbed and scandalously mis. 
applied. The Government must be aware 
of the abuse, and why had it not proposed 
a remedy? A registration bill had algo 
been promised to Ireland, but what had 
become of it, and of the Petty Sessions Act, 
which it was known had been pre 
many years ago? The Charitable’ Loan 
Fund Act too required important amend. 
ments, but none of those much needed, and 
useful measures had been introduced to the 
notice of the House, although, as in the 
former instance, measures for the purpose 
was among the neglected archives of Dub- 
lin Castle. Why, too, had the Irish Go. 
vernment done nothing respecting Manor 
Courts in Ireland? Was it not disgrace. 
ful that in the nineteenth century. such 
things as manor courts, so injurious to the 
interests of the country, should exist in 
any part of the United Kingdom? Such, 
however, must ever be the neglect of whole- 
some legislation for Ireland, as long as 
matters were left to the assistants in Dub- 
lin Castle. It might be noticed as an ex- 
traordinary fact, that the House had not 
yet seen the last census of the population 
of Ireland ; nothing more than an abstraet 
had been:as yet laid upon the table, while 
the census for England had been long: bé- 
fore the whole country. In fact, every- 
thing relating to the interests of Ireland was 
postponed, and if an Arms, Bill were not 
introduced at the end of ‘the session, it was 
brought under consideration during the Hp. 
som week. How, then, was it possible that 
discontent should not prevail in Ireland? 
On a former day he had asked the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) whether he 
considered the Arms Bill a measure. for 
the amelioration of the condition of Ire- 
land ; and what had been the answer ? 
**T think that measure is calculated to insure 
the safety of a large portion of her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland ; and when I consider the 
nature and extent of the outrages committed 
in various parts of that country within the last 
two years, I do look upon it as a measure cal, 
culated to improve the condition of Ireland.” 


The fact indisputably was, that out- 
rages in Ireland had been for some years 
considerably on the decrease ; and he felt 
himself quite as secure in Ireland as in 
England. In England outrages were by no 
means unfrequent ; people had been shot 
in the very streets of London. Let how 
Members consider what had happened not 
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long ago in Manchester. Only the other 
day, he had heard of a clergyman having 
heen shot at while retiring to bed in 
his own House, within a few miles of 
the metropolis ; the late unfortunate Mr. 
Drummond had been shot within a few 
yards of this House. It was monstrous to 
talk of outrages in Ireland as surpassing in 
ncy the outragesin England. Let hon. 
Gentlemen call to mind the several outrages 
upon the person of her Majesty. [“ Oh.”] It 
was well to groan, for the act deserved a 
1. What was the enactment passed last 
year for, the preservation of the person of 
her Majesty ? Was it a measure of the kind 
now upon the table? Was it required that 
all the guns and pistols in the country should 
be branded because some boys or madmen 
had made attacks upon the life of her Ma- 
jesty ? It seemed as if all the murders and 
outrages in England were to be put down to 
the account of madness, while those in Ire- 
land were attributed to the Roman Catho- 
lics; but what was the punishment to be 
inflicted in future upon a person offering an 
outrage to the Queen? Whipping at the 
cart’s tail. [‘* No.”] Was it not so? In 
certain cases the punishment was transporta- 
tion, but the principal infliction was only 
whipping; yet now it appeared as if the 
life of a squireen of the county of Tipperary 
was of more consequence than that of her 
Majesty ? If it were not.so, why was this 
bill introdueed? The right hon. Baronet 
had admitted, when he was formerly in 
office, that Ireland was his difficulty ; and, 
on the 27th of May, 1841, a short time 
before he again came into office, he had 
used the following expressions :— 


“If her Majesty’s ministers do not possess 
the confidence of the House of Commons, then, 
I say, that their continuance in office is at 
variance with the principles and ‘ spirit of the 
Constitution.’ I do not speak of those theories 
which refer to some combination of the op- 
posing elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, each armed with defensive and 
offensive instruments, by which they keep each 
other in check. I speak only of that system 
of Parliamentary government which has pre- 
vailed in this country since the accession of 
the House of Hanover. I speak of that system 
which implies that the Ministers of the Crown 
shall have the confidence of the House of 
Commons. 1 speak of that system which has 
prevailed during the period when, according 
to the expression—the just expression of the 
noble Lord, whom I now see opposite to me, 
in his able and dispassionate Essay on the 
English Constitution—‘ the centre of gravity 
of the State has been placed in the House of 
Commons,’ When I use the phrase, ¢ spirit 
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of the Constitution,’ I speak of the system of 
Government which has maintained the equi- 
libriam between monarchy and democracy— 
of that system of government which has _har- 
monised those apparently conflicting elements 
—of that system of government which, by the 
constant, yet almost unfelt interposition of 
slight checks, has prevented the necessity ‘of 
recurring to the use of extreme instruments, 
in the collision of antagonist powers,” * 


He looked upon this bill as an extreme 
instrument, and where, he would inquire, 
was “ the centre of gravity?” The right 
hon. Baronet must be well aware that the 
centre of gravity for Ireland was on the Op- 
position side of the House. If any meéa- 
sures of coercion were passed, it would be 
against the wishes, feelings, and convictions 
of the majority of the representatives of Ire- 
land. How could it be expected that Ireland 
could be happy or peaceable as long as their 
representatives were so utterly useless in 
Parliament, that their wishes were disre- 
garded, their warnings not listened to, and 
their representations treated with contempt. 
As the right hon. Baronet was a party to 
this measure, and was in all probability 
about to speak in support of it, he might 
remind the right hon. Baronet of what he 
had said on the subject of coercion when he 
was out of office. On the 7th February, 
1833, in answer to the speech from the 
Throne, the right hon. Baronet had said, 
that, 

“ He had never taunted his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters for not proposing at an earlier period 
the measures of coercion which they now de- 
manded. When others said that they ought 
to have applied for coercive measures, he had 
been no party to the complaint. His language 
had always been, try the ordinary laws—there 
is great evil in coercive measures; you cannot 
rely on them for any permanent good, but 
there is great risk that they will relax the 
energy of the ordinary law, and that they will 
widen the breach between the richer classes, 
for whose protection, and the poorer classes, 
for whose punishment, they appear to be in- 
tended.” + 

He perfectly agreed with these senti- 
ments, and he was convinced that the bill 
now before the House would widen the 
breach between the richer and the poor 
classes. But the right hon. Baronet had 
not been singular in his opinion, for in 
1822, Mr. Charles Grant had spoken of 
the manner in which the laws might be 
carried out :— 

“TI would mention (he said) the ease of the 
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county of Longford, which was afew years ago 
so disturbed, that it was on the eve of being 
placed under the Peace Preservation Act. At 
that time my noble Friend (Lord Forbes), one 
of the Members for the county, desirous tu 
avert this disgrace, as he deemed it, from his 
county, resolved to make an experiment, 
whether it was not possible to preserve tran- 
quillity under the present mode of appointing 
constables. At his request, the application of 
the Peace Preservation Act was withheld ; by 
his own exertions and influence, with the as- 
sistance of his brother magistrates, he formed 
under the existing laws a baronial police, 
which has now for five years been in operation, 
and the result has been the complete tran- 
quillity of the county during the time in 
question, without any resort to extraordinary 
means.”* 

In 1832, the noble Lord now Secretary 
for the Colonies, when Colonel Rochfort 
presented a petition from the Lord-lieu- 
tenant and magistrates of Westmeath, pray- 
ing for additional powers to the executive, 
had expressed much the same opinion :— 


“It was (he said) one of the most mis- 
chievous courses that could be pursued, for the 
magistrates, upon every occasion where par- 
ticular disturbances might exist, instead of 
Jooking to the general execution of the jaws, 
and relying firmly upon the authority with 
which they were invested, to ask Government 
for the passing of a measure so strong and 
harsh as that which was meant to be sug~ 
gested in this petition—the renewal of the In- 
surrection Act.” 

And again, 

*‘ When the magistrates and gentry of the 
county of Clare found that they could not look 
to the adoption of additional severe laws, and 
to the being investigated with extraordinary 
powers, they ney themselves vigilantly to 
the discharge of their duties, and suppressed 
the disturbances which had induced them to 
apply for the proclamation of the Insurrection 
Act.”+ 

The noble Lord had used somewhat 
similar terms, on the motion of Sir H. 
Parnell, for a committee on the state of 
Queen’s county. He said that, 


** Unhappily, since he had been connected 
with the Government of Ireland, the state of 
that country had given him frequent opportu- 
nities of stating his determination, and that of 
the Government to which he belonged, to 
adhere, so long as it was at all likely to prove 
effective, to the ordinary administration of the 
law, and to repel that extraordinary applica- 
tion of the powers of Government, which, 
however it might put down an evil at the mo- 
ment, was calculated ultimately to increase 
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that evil tenfold, and which put down.a weed, 
to raise a stronger and more noxious produce 
from its root.’ * 

He had little doubt that, where magis. 
trates acted with energy and determination, 
putting in force the existing laws, they 
would be found sufficient for the. emer- 
gency. He had never heard of a peg} 
more easily managed than his fellow-coun. 
trymen: he lived in a district where there 
were very few country gentlemen; where 
many of the people sufiered extreme po. 
verty, and where considerable excitement 
prevailed from the cruel and injudicious 
system of extermination which had unfor. 
nately prevailed. . Upon. Lord . Roden’s 
Committee in 1839, Mr, Howley had given 
the following evidence :— 


** The mode in which arms were registered 
at first when I went to the county was, that 
any person wishing to get arms registered 
went to the office of the clerk of the peace, and 
it was, I understood, a matter of course that 
he should receive his license or certificate to 
keep arms. It struck me that such a practice 
Yed necessarily to this result, that arms got 
into the hands of a large number of improper 
persons, who, either from character or from 
their condition in life, or from the means, or 
the want of means rather, they had of safely 
keeping arms, were not persons to whom arms 
ought to be intrusted ; and I recollect proving 
the necessity of a strict scrutiny with respect 
to arms, by keeping upon one occasion 2 num- 
ber of applications during a sessions, which 
‘were made to me as chairman, for the regis 
tration of arms. I had all the persons called 
upon the table, we had a personal inspection 
of them. To judge of their appearance, cer- 
tainly the appearance of some did not indi- 
cate that they were such persons as would be 
wisely intrusted with arms, Secondly; I ex- 
amined as to what kind of houses they lived 
in, whether thatched houses, because I think 
it an object that the parties having arms should 
not live in thatched houses, If a house is 
attacked they can be more easily set fire to; 
they are more liable to have the arms taken in 
that way. Then with regard to the mode of 
keeping arms ; frequently if any person had 
but an open kitchen, a single place where he 
would leave his gun all day, and he out, he 
could not be the guardian of his arms. [ 
thought that a ground for refusal, and we re- 
fused, upon that ground, such persons'as came 
forward and were liable to the objection. 
Having gone through the different applica- 
tions, I refused Jicenses, I think, to keep arms, 
to the amount of about thirty stand. I remem- 
ber one man, a man in rather humble condi- 
tion of life, applied for three guns and @ 
sword. I examined each applicant as to bis 


fitness and eirenmstances in open coert, to 
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ify what I had been stating to the ma- 

strates before, how necessary it was that that 

branch of the jurisdiction of the court should 
not be delegated to au irresponsible officer.” 


He mentioned these facts to show that 
there was no necessity for a bill so strin- 
as thut before the House, and that a 
mild and well-considered enactment would 
answer the purpose a thousand times better. 
He could inform the House that when he 
had in some instances made application for 
the surrender of arms in his neighbourhood, 
they had at once been given up to him ; 
and he wished to ask hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite whether, if they required the poachers 
on their preserves to give up their arms, 
they would comply with such a request. 
The Earl of Donoughmore, on Lord Ro- 
den's Committee on Crime, in 1839, gave 
this evidence : — 

“Ts your Lordship of opinion that there are 
uregistered arms in the hands of the pea- 
santry of Tipperary ?”—~“I am convinced of 
that,”” 

“Have you yourself found a considerable 
number ?”—* J have received reports of a cer- 
tain number of my tenants who had unregis- 
tered arms; I sent for them, and told them 
that T understood that was the case, and that 
if they did not send in their arms I would get 
thém punished for having them: and ten out 
of seventeen stand of arms were brought in in 
one day.” 

He would put it to the gentlemen of 
England whether, if they made a similar 
tequirement, ten out ©” 2venteen poachers 
in their neighbourh. is would give up 
their arms? If, then, his countrymen were 
$0 easily dealt with—if they were so prompt 
in complying with such a requisition, why 
adopt such a gross and oppressive enactment 
as that now under consideration. They 
were told that this was the same bill which 
had existed for years; but it had fallen 
into such disuse that, though he had acted 
for many years as a magistrate, he was not 
aware of many of its provisions. When this 
bill was brought forward he was led to 
make some inquiry as to the state of the law 
relating to arms in Ireland, with much of 
which he was previously unacquainted. If 
the noble Lord had laid before the House 
the information which he ought to have 
produced on the subject, it would have 
shown that the existing law had been for 
may years in a great measure obsolete. 
By the bill of 1796 all blacksmiths were 
required to have their forges registered, 
but he would venture to say that there 
Was not a blacksmith in most of the coun- 
ties in Ireland at this moment who had 





his forge registered: If, then, - it: had 
not been requisite for many yeats ‘past 
to carry such enactments into effect,’ why 
revive them now? The original’ of the 

resent bill was to be found in that of 1796. 

t was almost unnecessary that he should 
remind the House of the circumstances ex- 
isting in 1796—of the state of Europe at 
that period, and of the degradation which 
was then awaiting Ireland. Need he re- 
mind the House of the corruption which 
at that time was infused into Ireland from 
this country? But in 1796 it was not 
considered necessary to adopt a measure so 
coercive in its nature as that now before 
the House. Two acts were adopted in that 
year ; one of them an arms bill, and the 
other relating to the importation of arms, 
gunpowder, and ammunition into Ireland, 
the object of the latter measure being evi- 
dently to prevent the introduction into 
Ireland of arms and ammunition from 
France. Now, he would put it to the 
House whether there was any analogy be- 
tween the state of affairs which existed rn 
1796 and that which now prevailed in 1843? 
If they had not at this time any apprehen- 
sion of the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition into Ireland from foreign countries, 
why revive the odious enactments of these 
two measures? Even in 1796 the law was 
thought to be so odious, that it was only 
passed for one year, and till the end of the 
following Session. The Importation Act 
expired with the Union. The Arms Act 
was first re-enacted after the Union in the 
year 1807, when it was strongly opposed. 
Lord Milton opposed it in the strongest 
terms. He said :— 

“He could not agree, without any inquiry 
into the state of Ireland, to give his assent to 
the passing such an arbitrary act as this. At 
the time of the Union, the Irish were pro~ 
mised a fuil and fair participation of the rights 
of Englishmen ; at that moment, after a lapse 
of seven years, they were called upon to pass 
an act than which nothing could be more arbi- 
trary and oppressive, and which would not be 
borne with in England but in cases of the 
most imperious necessity, and after the fullest 
inquiry.”’* 

And in 1843 he was able to repeat the 
same words as Lord Milton used in 1807, 
and to say that it was a disgrace to the Le- 
gislature of the United Kingdom that in 
1843 they should come again to re-enact 
these odious laws in even stronger terms 
than were thought necessary in 1807 or 
1796. Mr. Whitbread also opposed the bill. 
He said :— 
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“This bill differed materially from the 
other ; the other was to operate in a particular 
part only, and that under peculiar circum- 
stances; but this was to act universally 
throughout the whole country, and under any 
circumstances. What was that in effect but 
stating that, generally speaking, you cannot 
trust the whole of the population of Ireland, 
and proclaiming to the enemy, that in that 
place there is to be found a large portion of 
his Majesty’s subjects who are ready to accept 
of their arms if they will send them there.”* 


Sir Arthur Piggott also opposed the bill 
on that occasion, and he said :— 


* “Since my Lord Hardwick, the Duke of 
Bedford had been some time Lord-lieutenant ; 
and there were some partial disturbances in 
different parts of the country. Applications 
had been made to his grace to put in force the 
provisions of this act; but he refused. He 
proceeded against the culprits in a legal way ; 
and the law was found suflicient to subdue 
the insurrection, and to punish the offenders. 
Here the House had the evidence of two lords- 
lieutenant, that in the course of six or seven 
years, there was no necessity for such provi+ 
sions. It must be a necessity made apparent 
to Parliament, and not allowed to go on in 
respect to any assertion of any individual, to 
put the whole people of Ireland out of the 
law, and authorise these nocturnal domiciliary 
visits,”"+ i 

He could say that from 1835 to the 
present time there had been no necessity 
for any coercive measure, and there had 
been no period of such length since 1792 
when Ireland was totally without coercive 
enactments. The bill was in 1807 limited 
to a duration of two years. It was again 
brought forward in 1810, but the seeretary 
for Ireland of that day introduced it in the 
same speech with which he moved the 
repeal of the Insurrection Act. On that 
occasion the secretary made use of this re- 
markable expression. He said :— 


wh ~ pear to him, that this act might be 


so modified as to remove these objections, and 
to prevent its trenching upon the liberty of 
the subject more than the absolute necessity 
of the case required. He should propose that 
no magistrate or number of magistrates should 
have the power to search except upon infor- 
mation on oath, or in a case that they had 
such ground of suspicion as might make it 
desirable to search a district for arms; and 
that in that case, they should send their in- 
formation to Government, in order that it 
might determine whether the search should be 
made or not, If Government should deter- 
mine that a search ought to be made, then he 
should propose that a warrant should be sent 
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by the Lord-lieutenant authorising and direct. 
ing such search. This provision would, in 
his opinion, be sufficient to guard the subject 
from any wanton exercise of authority.”* 


This act made two justices necessary in. 
stead of one. It was under this act of 
1810 that the magistrates usually acted, 
and he believed that few were aware that 
they had now the power to act under the 
old law of 1807. In 1813, the act was 
again renewed, and at that time the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) was Secretary 
for Ireland, and he 

“ Moved for leave to bring in a bill to con. 
tinue the acts of 47 and 50 of his present 
Majesty, to prevent improper persons from 
having fire-arms in their custody. The billhe 
meant to introduce would even go further to- 
wards protecting the liberty of the subject 
than the acts it was intended to revive ; as it 
was meant to enact that no search for fire. 
arms should take place but in presence of two 
magistrates. Under those circumstances, he 
did not expect any opposition but from the 
tight hon. Baronet opposite, and he would 
reserve his further observations for the fature 
stages of the bill.” + 

The most extraordinary part of the pro. 
ceeding was, that the act thus introduced 
contained only two or three lines renewing 
the former acts. It was evident, however, 
that it was the right hon. Baronet’s inten. 
tion to introduce a milder act. He asked 
him to explain, therefore, why in 1843 he 
came down to the House and asked for a 
more coercive power than he asked for in 
1813. But the most extraordinary thing 
was, that this wonderful act, which ‘was 
said to be so important for the preservation 
of life and property in Ireland, was allowed 
to expire in 1815, and was not renewed 
till 1817, when it was re-enacted for two 
years, and to the end of the next Session 
of Parliament. Then Lory it was allowed 
to expire in 1819. hat ensued? All 
Ireland were not shot. It was surprising 
that some great insurrection did not take 
place! In 1820 the act was revived. In 
1822, for the first time since the Union, 
there was a re-enactment of the act, pre- 
venting the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition. (But this bill was totally at variance 
with the old. arms’ act; and the importa- 
tion of arms and ammunition act, though it 
professed to be a consolidation of those two 
acts, indeed there was no more similarity 
between this bill and the act of 1807, 
than between a horse chesnut and 2 
chesnut horse.) It was passed, however, 





* Hansard, p. 1089. 
t Ibid. 1090. 





* Hansard, vol. vii. p. 204. 
+ Ibid. vol, xxvi. p. 369, 
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for seven years. In 1823 the Arms’ Act 
was again renewed, as also in 1829 ; but it 
wasagain mitigated by giving a power to 
the Lord-Lieutenant to mitigate the penalty 
of 10/,. How did the act at present work ? 
What were the cases in whieh the penalties 
were enforced ? Scarecely any. The arms 
were seized, the fine was imposed, but the 

istrates almost universally recommended 
a memorial to the Lord-lieutenant to remit 
the penalty. He believed that the magis- 
trates, were perfectly satisfied to get the 
arms without enforcing the penalty. He 
asked the Government how they could ex- 

the magistrates to go along with them 
in this bill? The magistrates of Ireland 
did not want coercive measures though 
sme of them might use those measures, 
to annoy an individual ; but if this bill 
should pass into a law, they might de- 
pend upon it the magistrates of Ireland, 
as a body, would not act upon it. It 
would only bring the law into disre- 
pute, The gentlemen of Ireland were get- 
ting more and more enlightened every day. 
[A laugh.} That laugh would resound well 
on the other side of the water, coming from 
aperson connected with Ireland ; but per- 
haps the noble Lerd did not think that the 
Members on his own side of the House 
were becoming more enlightened. To those 
who wished for revenge this act would be 
acceptable; to them it would be a boon, but 
justice needed it not. If they gave the people 
of Ireland. justice, if they upheld their 
rights, if they listened to their complaints, 
if they ameliorated: their condition, the 
Insh would be as peaceable, as well in- 
clined, and as well disposed to industry as 
any people under the sun; if those things 
were done he would defy hon, Gentlemen 
to. produce in any part of the world a people 
better in all respects than the poorest of 
the Irish. In 1880 the Importation of 
Arms and Ammunition Bill was renewed 
for one year. He then came to the year 
1831, a period when a bill which it is 
supposed closely resembled the present, 
was brought forward by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) who was then 
Secretary for Ireland. Ireland had had 
4 variety of secretaries from the opposite 
benches. Alas! he wished they had 
learnt their business better. In that year 
Pagid brought forward his Arms 
B Without the knowledge, advice, or 
Sanction of his colleagues. He brought it 
into.the House, and it lived just a few 
minutes, it enacted that arms were to be 

ded, and having unregistered arms to 
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be punished by transportation. Mr Wyse 
opposed it in these eloquent terms :— 


“ Was Ireland, then, on the eve of a na- 
tional insurrection? Had misrule reached its 
climax, and was the House called upon by 
some instant, general convulsion, to take pre- 
cautions which nothing but such appalling cir- 
cumstances could for a moment justify? If 
such events were to be apprehended, no meas 
sure could more tend to hasten them. It 
would ripen the very discontent and revolt it 
was intended to check.” 


And he then went on to say:— 

“ The spirit of discontent, arising from the 
misery and misgovernment of centuries, was 
stalking forward ; and if this evil and malig- 
nant genius was to be exorcised from our 
shores, it was not by coercive and distrustful 
legislation that it could be done. And this, 
too, was to be a permanent measure, as if 
Ireland were doomed to irremediable disturb- 
ance, and it was an element of her being to 
be ever discontented. Let Government sub- 
due Ireland by other means than force—con- 
quer her with such measures as reform—redress 
her grievances, and then trust arms without 
peril to her hands.” * 


And on July 8, upon the question being 
put by Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Stanley stated 
that he did not intend to persevere with 
his bill. Mr. Wyse was evidently right, 
and the noble Lord was as evidently wrong. 
The bill, however, which was then’ thrown . 
out with eontempt, was now. resuscitated 
by the noble Lord (the present Secretary of 
Ireland), who then sat on the opposite side of 
the House to the noble Lord, On September 
23, 1831, however, Mr. Stanley moved for 
the discharge of the order for the adjourned 
debate on the Importation of Arms and the 
Keeping of Arms (Ireland) Bill, with a 
view of bringing in another bill to revive 
for one year the Acts 47th and 50th Geo. 3, 
which had. now expired. Sir R. Peel, 
having taunted Mr. Stanley with same 
degree of levity in bringing forward a 
measure of unusual severity, Mr. Stanley, 
in reply, 

** Admitted that he withdrew the measure 
submitted to the House in consequence of the 
decided opposition to his motion of those hon. 
Members to whose opinions he was in the 
habit of looking with deference and respect.” 


In the year 1831, the same noble Lord 
for the first time united the Arms’ Bill 
and the Ammunition Bill into one mea- 
sure. In 1834, these acts were again 
renewed for one year, without any debate, 
as the House had expended its eloquence 
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on the Coercion Act. Thus, from 1831 to 
the present time, were the Arms Acts for 
Ireland run through the House, merely 
continuing in a few lines, the former 
enactments and attracting little attention, 
being brought in at the end of the Session ; 
or perhaps, as in this present Session, in 
the race week, when hon. Gentlemen 
thought more of their pleasure at Epsom, 
than of their legislative duties. ‘Thus were 
the laws framed for Ireland, and thus were 
the Irish made aware of the laws which 
existed. If the former Arms’ Bills had 
been printed as this had been, for which 
he gave the noble Lord credit, the House 
would have known what the acts contained. 
He would give the House a specimen of 
the coercive measures which had existed in 
that unfortunate country. The Insurrection 
Act was in force from 1796 to 1802, six 
years ; the Martial Law was in force from 
1803 to 1805, two years; the Insurrection 
Act was in force from 1807 to 1810, three 
years; the Insurrection Act was in force 
from 1814 to 1818, four years ; the Insur- 
rection Act was in force from 1822 to 1823, 
one year ; and the Insurrection Act was in 
force from 1823 to 1825 (August), two 
years. The Associations Act, 1829, was in 
force one year ; Party Processions, 1832, five 
years; Coercion Act, with courts martial, 
from 1833 to 1834, one year; Coercion 
Act mitigated, from 1834 to 1835, one 
year. But here they stopped. The noble 
Lord left office, and they stopped; the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended from 
1797 to 1802, six years; again sus- 
pended from 1803 to 1806, four years; 
again suspended in 1822, one year; 
White Boy Act, 1831, and Party Proces- 
sions Act, 1838, five years. There had 
been no Coercion Act since 1835, he 
thanked God; but if the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies had been in 
office, there would no doubt have been 
plenty. They had received sufficient evi- 
dence since 1835 that stringent enactments 
were of no use in governing the Irish 
people. In no period of the history of 
the country had the people been so amen- 
able to the laws as since the year 1834; 
and it was, therefore, with regret that 
he now saw, in 18438, the House again 
asked to pass a bill to restrain the li- 
berty of the Irish people. He was sur- 
prised that the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland should bring in a bill of this 
nature without taking away the arms from 
that portion of the Irish people whose 
possession of arms had been repeatedly 
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shown to have done infinite mischief; he 
meant the arms in the hands of the yeo, 
manry. The noble Lord had not laid on the 
Table the papers respecting these arms, 
and he feared that Government would 
rather avoid taking up the arms formerly in 
the hands of the Irish yeomanry. In July, 
1831, Mr. O’Connell objected to the grant 
of 189,803/., for defraying the charge of 
the yeomanry corps, &c. ; when Mr. Stan. 
ley said, 

“Tn one respect he had only done justice to 
the Government of Ireland, in stating that it 
had done everythin,” in its power to prevent 
the yeomanry force from becoming a party 
force. If it had not succeeded to the extent 
it could wish, it was not the fault of the Go. 
vernment.”’ 


And no doubt this was true, 
Althorp said, 

“ The use of such a force was, he admitted, 
only a choice of evils.” 


In August, 1881, Sir Richard Musgrave 
presented a petition from the city of Wa. 
terford, signed by a great number of highly 
respectable persons, praying for an inquiry 
into the late affair at Newton Barry, and 
also praying the House to adopt measures 
to disarm the Irish yeomanry. He heartily 
concurred in the prayer cf the petition, the 
compliance with which was absolutely ne- 
cessary to preserve the peace of Ireland. 
The House received the petition, but re 
fused to print it on account of the strong 
language contained in the petition upon 
the yeomanry generally. A strong feeling, 
however, existed in the House, that the 
yeomanry was an improper force, Such 
was the evidence of the nature of the yeo- 
manry that it was the bounden duty of 
the Government to take the arms outof 
their hunds as soon as possible. What was 
the evidence with respect to them taken 
before the Orange Committee of 1834? 
Colonel Verner was asked— 


Lord 


“ Have you any Catholics in your corps P— 
None. 

“ Are they all Orangemen? —They are 
hot, 
| © Are there any labourers in the corps to 
your recollection —that is, mere labourers, 
men who have no farm ?—~There are some, 

“Do you recollect that there are /—There 
are some persons residing in the lodges at my 
gates who work and labour for me, who are 
yeoman in the corps, { 

“ Are there any Roman Catholics holding 
¢omfortable small farms in that part of the: 
country ?—There are some, but) not many... 

“There is po man of that, deseription.’® 
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corps, is there ?—~No, there are no Roman 
Catholics.” } 
Colonel Blacker was asked— 


«Were not those Orange lodges, to your 
knowledge, established in many of the regi- 
ments of militia? —I have no doubt of the 

t. 

5 not most of the yeomen in the north 
of Ireland Orangemen ?—I should think and 
hope that they all hold Orange principles, 
though Ido not know whether they belong to 
Orange lodges.” 


Mr. P, M‘Connell said— 


“Ts the Tanderaga corps exclusively Pros 
testants ’—I believe so—exclusively Orange- 
men. I believe no one would be admitted 
into the corps, unless they were Orangemen. 

“ You state, that in 1835 there were a num- 
ber of yeomen who appeared regularly in the 
Orange processions on the 13th of July ?— 
Yes; but they did not appear as yeomen, but 
as individual Orangemen, marching in pro- 
cession. I knew them to be yeomen before. 


Captain David Duff gave evidence tothe 
same effect. 

“Do you think there is an equal number 
amongst the lower order of Protestants unre- 
gistered P—I do not think there are, because 
many of the lower order of Protestants in the 
north of Ireland are yeomen ; and I believe, 
under the act they can hold yeomanry arms, 
without reference to a register. 

“Do you believe that the majority of the 
Protestants in the north of Ireland are yeo- 
men ?—I believe they are.” 


Lord Gosford was asked— 


“Your lordship stated, that the yeomanry 
are generally Orangemen ?—That is my im- 
pression. 

“If the yeomanry are in fact Orangemen, 
they must have conducted themselves so as not 
to have caused any complaints against their 
conduct in the opinion of Ford Grey’s govern- 
ment ?—I cannot tell what opportunities they 
may have had : the yeomanry have been little 
known. The corps are not called out, I know, 
at all in my neighbourhood, and 1 believe 
there are very few corps ; they are so very sel- 
dom assembled and brought together, one 
hears little of them.” 


Sir Frederick Stovin, speaking of the 
Orangeman at Dungannon and of the pro- 
cession, said— 


“Ten of them were armed with yeomanry 


muskets... . It was reported to the Lord- 


lieutenant, and the Lord-lieutenant ordered 


the yeomanry corps to be disarmed. 

“Are the Protestant gun<clubs appendages 
to the Orange body?—f do not know; but 
from what I have heard, not. ‘There is no 
occasion for it, because £ should say that the 
yeomaury are almost all Orangemen. 
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“Do not you consider that the yeomanry, 
notwithstanding their being almost entirely 
Protestants are an useful institution ?>They 
were an useful institution. 

“ Within the last ten years ?—Quite useless ; 
and nore than useless, in my opinion. I think 
they are dangerous.” 

He would refer the House to the great 
number of petitions that were presented a 
few years ago, praying for the disembody- 
ing and disarming the Irish Yeomanry. 
On referring to the Journals, he found that 
on the 18th of August, 1831, Mr. O’Con- 
nell presented a petition from the inhabi- 
tants of Carrick-on-Suir, to disband the 
veomanry of Ireland. On the 26th of 
August, 1831, Mr. Lambert presented two 
petitions from the Protestant and Catholic 
inhabitants of New Ross, in the county of 
Wexford, praying the House to adopt mea- 
sures for disarming and disbanding the 
Irish yeomanry. The hon. Member said, 


“That from the inquiries he had made re- 
lative to the unfortunate affair at Newtown 
Barry, he was of — that it was a wanton, — 
unprovoked, and, be had much reason to fear, 

a deliberate, premeditated massacre.” 


On the 27th of August, 1831, Mr. 
Blackney presented a petition from the in- 
habitants of Paulstown, for disarming the 
yeomanry in Ireland. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1831, Sir John M. Doyle presented 
a petition from the inhabitants of Leighton 
Bridge, in the county of Carlow, praying 
that the yeomanry of Ireland might be 
disarmed, in which prayer he cordially 
concurred. On September 7, 1831, Lord 
Killeen presented a petition from the in- 
habitants of the parish of Navan, in the 
county of Meath, praying that the yeo- 
manry might be disarmed. He agreed with 
the prayer of the petition, which stated 
that the yeomanry, instead of protecting 
the people, committed all sorts of outrages. 
He hoped all the corps would be gradually 
abolished, although he was free to admit, 
that some of them were well-disciplined, 
and did not deserve the censure which had 
been heaped indiscriminately upon them. 
Sir Francis Burdett, on that occasion, said 
it was ridiculous to attempt to keep the 
peace of a country by the aid of a force 
which was ir itself obnoxious. If a force 
was necessary, let it be a regular body 
under proper discipline, and not a local 
body imbued with party feeling, &c. On 
September 9, 1831, Mr. Blackney pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants of 
Carlow, of all persuasions, to disarm the 
er On the same day, Mr. Lam- 
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bert also presented six petitions from places 
in Wexford, praying that the yeomanry 
might be disarmed ; the petitioners referred 
to the affray at Newtownbarry, by some 
denominated a massacre, and by others a 
sad transaction, and prayed that the Go- 
vernment would visit with its censure the 
conduct of the corps which had been there 
employed. On September 26, 1831, Mr. 
O’Connell presented a petition from Belfast, 
praying for inquiry into the conduct of the 
yeomanry in Ireland, particularly with re- 
ference to the Newtonbarry affair. On 
the 3d October, 1831, Mr. Lambert pre- 
sented petitions from Gorey, Templesham- 
ber, Adamstown, and other places in Ire- 
land, praying the House to adopt measures 
to disband the yeomanry corps in that 
country. A great variety of other petitions, 
with the same prayer for disbanding the 
yeomanry, were also presented from many 
other districts ; but he would not weary the 
House with going through the returns. Per- 
haps hon. Gentlemen were not aware, that 
the yeomanry corps in Ireland were very dif- 
ferently constituted bodies from the yeomanry 
corps in England—indeed, they were as dif- 
ferent as they possibly could be. The Irish 
yeomanry were not constituted of men of 
wealth, or large farmers, or persons who had 
any stake in the country. No such per- 
sons were to be found in an Irish yeomanry 
corps, but they were for the most part con- 
stituted of labourers, who lived on the do- 
mains of the officers of the respective corps. 
[ No, no.] He contended that it was so, and 
that this was proved by the evidence taken 
before the Orange committee. [A cry of 
**Question.”}] This was the question ; there 
was a clause in the bill, having referenee to 
the arms of the yeomanry, which enacted 
that they should be registered and branded. 
Now it was a matter of notoriety, that 
their arms did not belong to them, but to 
the Crown. These loyal corps, as they 
used to be called, were disbanded by the 
noble Lord, the present Secretary for the 
Colonies; and on orders being issued to 
this effect, they refused to give up their 
arms, and many of them still kept them 
in their possession. Others of them had 
sold or raffled their arms; and some, 
he had been informed, had bequeathed 
them to their children as heir looms. 
Such was the effect of Tory legislation 
in Ireland, that they never proceeded to 
adopt any measures without exciting one 
class of the people against the other, 
and creating the most improper and ob- 
noxious distinctions. He would ask the 
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noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland whe. 
ther, if he put arms belonging to the 
Crown into the hands of the inhabitants 
of one side of Piccadilly, and refused the 
people on the other side permission to 
keep arms in defence of their persons and 
property, whether Piccadilly would be in a 
peaceable state? _If such a state of things 
existed, and the House proceeded to legis. 
late for Piccadiliy, the noble Lord might 
depend upon it, that he would find it ing 
much worse state than Ireland had been 
described to be. It must be clear to any 
one who would reflect on the subject, that 
it would be impossible by branding the 
arms and leaving them in the hands of the 
disbanded yeomanry, or by any such means, 
that they could preserve the peace of the 
country. To show the state of neglect 
that arose with respect to the arms of the 
yeomanry, he would mention a circum. 
stance which came within his own know- 
ledge. It came to his ears that a great 
quantity of ammunition were secreted in a 
small inn in a town in the county of 
Leitrim. He happened to have some influ- 
ence with the proprietor of the house, and 
he recommended him to give it up to the 
constabulary or to the magistrates. He did 
noi know the exact quantity of arms that 
were found, but there was a very consi. 
derable number of bayonets, and there was 
also found three casks of ball cartridges. 
The individual he alluded to at once as- 
sented to his suggestion, and surrendered 
all the arms and ammunition to the next 
ordnance dépét. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had been pleased to approve of what 
he had done, and he received the following 
letter :-— 
“© Dublin Castle, Dec. 19, 1842. 
“‘ My Lord,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th 
instant, and am directed by the Lord-lieute- 
nant to acquaint your lordship that his Excel- 
lency quite concurs in the propriety of the 
directions given to provide for the immediate 
security of the gunpowder, &c., which the 
constabulary will be instructed to forward to 
the Ordnance dépot at Enniskillen. 
“T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“© Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
“« F, Lucas. 


“The Viscount Clements, Mohill.” 


After such an expression of approbation 
of his conduct he had a right to suppose 
that the Government would adopt a si- 
milar course upon another occasion, but 
such was not the case. A warrant being 
issued by the Lord-lieutenant to search for 
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gims in the same county, the magistrates 
acted upon it with the greatest impartiality, 
taking the arms that were not registered 
out of the possession of persons of all par- 
ties; but hearing that it was proposed to 
return the arms to the yeomen, he wrote to 
the Lord-lieutenant the following letter :— 


“ Lough Rynn, Mohill, Jan. 22, 1843. 

“My Lord,—I have been informed that 
divers representations have been made to her 
Majesty’s Government that in the late search 
for arms in this county, arms have been taken 
from ‘the yeomanry’ by the police. 

“J, therefore, have the honour to request 
that your Excellency will have the goodness 
to institute an inquiry into the facts of the 
case. 

“Tt is true that a vast number of arms have 
been taken that did formerly belong to the 
yeomanry; but they have, I believe, long 
ceased to be in the hands of yeomen, and 
have in most instances been sold, raffled for, 
or left as heir-looms to the persons who at pre- 
sent have them, or have had. possession of 
them, and they have borne a higher value, on 
account of the supposed impunity with which 
they could be held, which is dangerous to the 
peace of the country. 

“At the very last petty sessions in Mobhill, 
there was a man charged with bringing a gun 
to the door of this house, and threatening to 
blow out another man’s brains with it. 

“The magistrates sent for. the gun—it was 
a yeomanry, musket. 

“On the very same day a. man was punished 
for being out shooting on a Sunday. He has 
since brought his gun to me—it is a yeomanry 
musket, ? 

“Thus the arms which were formerly given 
into hands who were ‘no doubt at that time 
considered trustworthy, have now fallen, in 
most instances, into those of persons who 
ought not to be allowed to possess arms of any 
kind, much less those which belong to the 
Crown. 

“Tt would be advisable, if your Excellency 
should think proper, to ask, who are ‘the 
yeomen?? Who are their officers and non- 
commissioued officers? If they have any 
muster-rolls, or if they know in whose hands 
the arms and appointments are now to be 
found? 

“T can assure.your Excellency that you 
need not expect to find ‘ the yeomanry’ what 
you have been accustomed to understand by 
that word. 

“There is no such body in this county. 

“T have the honour to be, my Lord, 


“Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
© CLEMENTS. 


His Excellency the Earl De Grey.” 


To this he ‘received an answer stating 
that inquiry -had already been directed to 


be made into the circumstance therein: re-. 
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ferred to. But no proper enquiry was 
ever made. He could not help expressing 
his satisfaction at the conduct of the stipen- 
diary magistrate who was sent down to 
Leitrim, in 1840. He alone had done more 
to preserve the peace of the country than 
half-a-dozen Dublin Castles. That gen- 
tleman was called upon to act at a period 
when that locality was much disturbed, and 
in that part of Leitrim nearly all the magis- 
trates were away, and even the clerk of 
sessions had disappeared, and the officer of 
police was on leave of absence. At that 
period Sir William Lynar came down to the 
county and worked day and night to pre- 
serve the peace, in which he was eminently 
successful. That gentleman obtained the 
highest respect in the county, and when 
he left it thanks were vated to him by 
the magistrates. He held in his hand a 
resolution recently agreed to by a number 
of magistrates in Leitrim, on the subject of 
the arms now in the possession of the yeo- 
manty- 

“ We, the undersigned magistrates of the 
county of Leitrim, are of opinion that a quantity 
of yeomanry arms are in the hands of persons 
not being originally in that service, and not 
duly registered, and constantly used in poach- 
ing and other improper purposes. We are of 
opinion that such lately taken up, should not 
be returned ; and that arms belonging to dis- 
banded corps of yeomanry ought to be taken 
into store. And further, that officers in com- 
mand of corps be requested to furnish muster 
rolls, in order that the magistrates should be 
informed of such persons as are entitled to 
have yeomanry arms in their possession. 26th 
January, 1843.” 


This document was signed by twelve ma- 
gistrates. Yet notwithstanding their re- 
commendation, the yeomanry arms that 
had been taken up were returned to the 
— from whom they had been taken. 

nder these circumstances, when he saw a 
bill of this kind brought forward, he had 
a right to. complain of the conduct of 
the Government. He was totally unable 
to comprehend the wisdom or the policy of 
arming one part of the population against 
the other, which is to be deprived of all 
arms. » He could not tell how it was, but 
it happened that the Government for Ireland 
was always working against itself. Such 
was the feeling of distrust entertained by 
the chief government of the local govern- 
ment in the several counties, that it was 
always trying to create jealousy between 
the magistrates and the police. At present, 
however badly a ‘policeman. behaved, a 
magistrate could not discharge him, or 
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even remove him from the district. He 
had known instances of this kind, where 
the men had been guilty of the greatest 
impropriety of conduct. He would not 
trouble the House further, but would 
merely second the amendment that this 
bill be read this day six months. 

Mr. Bateson said, that the noble Lord 
who had just sat down, probably imagined 
that he, as an Irishman, must rise with 
great reluctance to support the Govern- 
ment in carrying into law this ‘‘ abomina- 
tion, brought forth in a monstrous way,” 
as the noble Lord termed the bill before 
the House; but he could assure him, that 
the only reluctance he felt was in rising to 
address the House in support of the bill, 
after the speech delivered by the noble 
Lord—a speech which, if it proved any- 
thing, proved the great necessity there 
was for a measure of this nature. But 
leaving the noble Lord to carry into prac. 
tice his theory of “ giving arms to both 
sides of Piccadilly,” he would revert to the 
present unhappy state of Ireland, as his 
great reason for supporting the present 
bill.. He saw that agitation and discord 
were being scattered through a large por- 
tion of the land—that inflammatory ap- 
peals were being daily made to the popu- 
lace by those in whom they trusted—that 
resistance and separation from England 
were the common topics of discussion, even 
in the public papers; and that fire and 
the sword, if not absolutely recommended, 
were, at least, spoken of (as at Cork and 
Cashel) as means, which it might be ne- 
cessary for the people to employ. When 
he perceived this state of affairs, and heard 
the counsels which had been given, he con- 
sidered he was no enemy to liberty, but 
merely a foe to anarchy and licence, when 
he expressed his thavks to her Majesty's 
Government for having brought forward a 
measure for the registration of arms. He 
could not, like the Noble Lord, conceive 
this to be a coercion bill. In fact, he was 
no admirer of coercion bills—no advocate 
for penal laws. He was not of opinion, as 
many were, that it was expedient to pass 
some legislative enactment to put down re- 
peal discussion. The actual laws, if car- 
ried into effect, were at present sufficient, 
and a fresh enactment would only give to 
it an importance which it really did not 
now possess. He would deprecate any 
such new legislation to put down free dis- 
cussion ; for he conceived it would only be 
adding fuel to that flame, which, though it 
apparently burned brightly at present, would 
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soon, he was convinced, greatly die awa , 
as it was encouraged by neither the iuak, 
the wealth, the intelligence, the respecta. 
bility of either Protestantism or Roman 
Catholicism. But though he conceived on 
the one hand that no new law was neoessary 
to fetter public discussion ; yet one was re. 
quired to disarm the disaffected, whose 
minds had been poisoned by seditious 
counsels—though with reference to repeal 
meetings the actual laws, and the powers 
which the constitution gave the executive 
were, in his opinion, amply sufticient to 
meet the exigencies of the moment. But 
this bill did not fetter public discussion— 
it did not infringe that right, while it pro. 
tected the life of the subject. He should, 
indeed, regret if it were necessary to do 
so; for he preferred that the wound, if 
there were one, should rather bleed out- 
wardly than fester inwardly. But, un- 
fortunately, it was not always those “ who 
sow the storm, who reap the whirlwind.” 
No, the penalties of violated justice too 
often fall, not on the instigators of crime, 
but upon their poor deluded ignorant fol- 
lowers: who, excited by hopes and pro- 
mises, which, they who hold them out, 
know cannot by any possibility be realised, 
blindly and enthusiastically follow the law- 
less commands of their leaders, who, 
though they speak daggers, and talk of fire 
and blood, have not the courage themselves 
to cast away the scabbard, or to touch even 
the handle of their sword. When such, 
then, was the state of Ireland, and such 
the counsels given to his countrymen, he 
conceived it was imperative on the Govern- 
ment to come forward as they had done, 
and take steps for the protection of life and 
property. And what course can be soprur 
dent—what so merciful, as thus preventing 
the commission of crime, by disarming 
those who can have no legitimate use for 
weapons, and by taking it out of the power 
of revenge, or political or religious fanati- 
cism, to execute their dark designs ? It had 
been called a coercion bill; but he said 
it was in truth a merciful and necessary 
proposition. It had been stated, that it 
would create disaffection, but those who 
were opposed to it, were, he feared, hope- 
lessly incurable in their disaffection at this 
present time. He trusted he would ever 
be an advocate for conciliation, when it was 
not repugnant to justice; but he would 
never allow the fear of making an enemy 
to bias his sense of what was right. With 
regard to this bill creating disaffection, be 
would beg to call the attention of the 
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House to this fact—that no measure, how- 
ever conciliatory—no concession, however 
great, made by a Government to a politi- 
cal party opposed to it, can put an end to 
their opposition, if that party believes that 
the root of the evil is, not in the acts, but 
in the very existence of the Government 
itself; and the House might depend upon 
it that such was now the case with those 
who cried out so loudly against this bill, 
He would tell her Majesty's Government 
that it was not their acts, it was not this 
or that bill, this or that official appoint- 
ment, but it was their political being, 
which that party deprecated. On that 
principle they had acted, and would con- 
tinue to act. The repeal press had pub- 
licly stated that it mattered not whether 
the Government should act impartially, 
without respect to religion or party. ‘If, 
therefore, you follow their wishes, they 
will conceive it to arise from weakness or 
fear—if you thwart them, and carry the 
law into execution, you, like your prede- 
cessors opposite, will be called ‘base, 
brutal, and bloody.’” He hoped this 
Arms Bill was not the only measure in re- 
ference to Ireland which the Government 
intended proposing. Yes, he trusted it 
was only a preliminary measure. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would listen they 
would find they were mistaken as to the 
purport of what he was about to say. He 
was going to state, taat the patient after 
the present fever and excitement were al- 
layed, would require care, attention, and 
nourishment. He meant that attention 
should be given to the improvement of the 
natural resources of Ireland—to the pro- 
tection of her agriculture and manufacture 
of provisions—to the discouragement of 
absenteeism—to the employment of the 
poor, for there was an old but true adage— 
“ The devil tempts all other men, but idle 
men tempt the devil”—and to the amelio- 
ration of the habits and condition of the 
lower orders. It would be by such mea- 
sures, and not by any political changes, 
stch as reform bills, municipal acts, that 
Ireland would become what nature des- 
tied her to be, a rich, flourishing portion 
of this mighty empire, and its right arm of 

ce in times of trouble. He felt full 
confidence that her |Majesty’s Government 
would not neglect her vital interests, 
which he was sorry to confess had never 
been properly attended to even by Irishmen 
themselves, Would that those who are 
daily declaring their willingness to die for 
that they would follow the far 
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easier course of trying to live for her, and 
not only for themselves. He should sup. 
port the second reading of the bill, and 
trusted that all who were not blinded by 
party prejudice would join him in so doing. 

Mr, Shedd then rose. He said: If [ 
were convinced that the Arms Bill, even 
in its present most obnoxious shape, was 
necessary for the repression of crime, I 
should reluctantly indeed, but strenuously 
sustain it; but of its utter inefficiency for 
the attainment of that legitimate purpose, 
in which it is obligatory upon us ail to 
concur, I am thoroughly persuaded. It 
is not to the want of an Arms Bill, such 
as this, it is to the imperfect, I am almost 
justified in calling it the impotent ad- 
ministration of justice, that the atrocities, 
by which certain districts in Ireland are 
unfortunately characterised, «are to be as- 
ctibed. In the county of Tipperary the 
prosecutions at the assizes are begun, 
conducted, and terminated in such a 
manner as to secure impunity to crime. 
How has it come to pass, that the offences 
which fall within the jurisdiction of the 
assistant barrister, and are prosecuted by 
the local solicitor, have so signally di- 
minished. I attribute that remarkable 
decrease to two causes; first, to the high 
jadicial qualities, the talent, the firmness, 
the impartiality which has won the confi- 
dence of all parties, by which Mr. Howley, 
the assistant barrister is distinguished ; 
and in the next place, to the signal use- 
fulness of the local solicitor for the Crown 
(Mr. Cahill), who unites with great ability 
a perfect knowledge of the country; has 
the best opportunities of ascertaining every 
incident connected with the cases in 
which he is concerned; is well acquainted 
with the character of every witness for the 
prosecution and the defence; never puts in- 
nocence in peril; and never permits 
ruffianism to escape. But while minor 
violations of the law are prosecuted with 
so much effect, what course is taken at the 
assizes? {[ beg most distinctly to state 
that nothing can be more remote from my 
intention than to speak in the language of 
personal depreciation of Mr. Kemmis, the 
Crown solicitor for the Leinster circuit, or 
to suggest that a local solicitor should be 
employed in his place, without adding, 
that he should receive for any loss he 
may sustain the most ample compensation. 
But granting him to possess the highest 
professional qualifications, I have no hesi- 
tation at the same time in statiog that the 
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business of the Crown cannot be efficiently 
carried on by a legal absentee, who knows 
nothing of the county, is utterly ignorant 
of the witnesses produced for or against 
the Crown, is utterly unable, not from any 
want of capacity, but from his position, to 
suggest or advise the means by which 
truth can be substantiated, and falsehood 
can be confuted, is hurried from one 
azzize town to another, and must get up 
his briefs with inevitable precipitation, for 
the information of counsel, who are op- 
posed by the most skilful advocates, aided 
by a local solicitor for the defence, by 
whom every imaginable expedient for the 
frustration of the Crown is employed. It 
is obvious that, under this system, you 
give to crime advantages incalculably 
great. Another suggestion I shall, from 
a sense of duty—from my solicitude for 
the public tranquillity—venture to make. 
You resort to informers, and you pay them 
largely for their corrupt contribution to 
the enforcement of the law, but to honest 
witnesses adequate protection is not given. 
Some years ago the house of a person of 
the name of Crawford was attacked, and 
he was beaten almost to death. He was 
afraid to prosecute. He lived in my 
neighbourhood. I obtained from the Go- 
vernment an undertaking that he and his 
family should be sent to one of the colonies 
and should be provided for. He was pre- 
vailed on to prosecute, and justice was 
done,‘and a most useful example made. 
If you will pledge yourselves to protect 
the witnesses for the Crown, by enabling 
them to emigrate, and by compensating 
them for the loss of their country, you 
will effect much more than by the uncon- 
stitutional proceeding which I am aware 
your high partisans invite you to adopt. 
It would be far more befitting in the 
landed proprietors to attend at the assizes, 
and perform their duty on criminal trials, 
than to call for a violation of a great public 
right. If thereisaspecial commission got up 
with parade, and attended by the Attorney- 
general, with a retinue of counsel, the 
chief gentlemen of the county do not think 
it inconsistent with their dignity to act on 
the petty jury; but at the assizes, though 
the crimes to be prosecuted are of the same 
class, the juries are wholly different. The 
petty jury is considered an ungenteel and 
low concern ; the balance in which human 
life is trembling is committed to coarser 
and less aristocratic sustainments, and 
complaints are afterwards made of the 





constitution of juries by the very men 

who vote it what they call, in their fami. 

liar parlance, ‘‘a bore” to attend... There 

is nothing which I more strongly deprecate 

than the setting aside of juries by: the 

Crown, except for the clearest and most 

indisputable reasons, but, on the other 
hand, I do think that the attendance of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, of sta. 
tion and influence, on the criminal jury 
should be enforced, and that, if necessary, 
fines of 5001. or 600/. should be imposed 
upon them. The utmost care should of 
course be taken that [the juries should not 
be exclusive, and that no grovnd for im- 
putation should be afforded; but that 
precaution being adopted, it is clear that 
the verdicts found by that class of men, 
whether of acquittal or of condemnation, 
would meet the general sanction. I am 
very well aware that the gentry of the 
country will be very adverse to this pro- 
position; but they should bear in mind 
how large a stake they have in the tran- 
quillity of the country, which will be far 
better promoted by these means than by 
an Arms Bill, which will take from honest 
men the means of defence, aud will not 
deprive the turbulent and the lawless of 
the means of aggression. When murder 
becomes lucrative, it is not easy to deprive 
the assassin of the tools of his profitable 
trade. If you could succeed in depriving 
him of his more noisy implements of 
death, you would but teach him to substi- 
tute a more silent but not less efficacious 
weapon: but you cannot frame a law 
which he will not readily evade. The 
wretch who is not appalled at murder, will 
not tremble at an Arms Bill— your penal- 
ties of ten or twenty pounds will be scorned 
by men who put existence into habitual 
peril. These are among my reasons for 
thinking that the Arms Bill will not be in 
any degree conducive to the purpose it has 
ostensibly in view, while by its enactment, 
without obtaining any countervailing be- 
nefit, you commit a manifest trespass upon 
one of the chief constitutional rights which 
the bill, deriving its designation from those 
rights, has received. But my main objec 

tion to this bill is founded upon the dis- 
tinction which it establishes between Eng- 
land and Ireland. “ Repeal the untloo— 
restore the Heptarchy!” Thus exclaimed 
George Canning, and stamped on the floor 
of this House as he gave utterance to & 
comparison in absurdity which has been 
often cited. But that exclamation may 
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be turned to an account different from 
that to which it is applied. Restore the 
heptarchy—repeal the union. Good. But 
take up the map of England, and mark 
the subdivisions into which this your no- 
ble island was once distributed, and then 
suppose that in this assembly of wise men 
—this Imperial Parliament—you were to 
ordain that there should be one law in 
what once was the kingdom of Kent, and 
another in what once was the kingdom of 
Mercia—that in Essex there should be one 
municipal franchise, and in Sussex there 
should be another; that among the East 
Angles there should be one Parliamentary 
franchise, and in Wessex there should be 
another; and that while through the rest 
of the island the Bill of Rights should be 
regarded as the inviolate and inviolable 
charter of British liberty, in the kingdom 
of Northumberland, an Arms Bill, by 
which the elementary principles of British 
freedom should be set at nought, should be 
enacted—would you not say that the re- 
storation of the Heptarchy could searcely be 
more preposterous? What a mockery it is, 
what an offence it is to our feelings, what 
an insult to the understanding it is to ex- 
patiate upon the advantages of the union, 
and bid us rejoice that we are admitted to 
the great imperial copartnership in 'power, 
while you are every day making the most 
odious distinctions between the two coun- 
tries, establishing discriminating rights 
which are infinitely worse than discrimin- 
ating duties, and furnishing the champions 
of repeal with pretences more than plau- 
sible, for insisting that if for England and 
Ireland different laws are requisite, for 
Ireland and for England different law- 
givers are required. My chief, my great 
objection to this measure is, that it is 
founded upon the fatal policy to which 
Englishmen have so long adhered, and 
from which it is so difficult to detach 
them, of treating Ireland as a mere pro- 
vincial appurtenance, instead of regarding 
her as part and parcel of the realm. You 
are influenced by a kind of instinct of do- 
mination, which it requires no ordinary 
effort of your reason to overcome. I do 
not thing that by Englishmen an Arms 
Bill like this would be endured. That ob- 
servation does not rest on mere conjec- 
ture; in the year 1819 this country was 
Ma most perilous condition. It appeared 

m a report made by a secret committee 
of which the present Lord Derby was the 
chairman, that large bodies of men were 
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trained to the use of arms in the dead of 
the night, in sequestered places; that a 
revolutionary movement, to be accom- 
plished by disciplined insurrection, was 
contemplated and that revolt was organ- 
ised for war. In this state of things an 
English Arms Bill, one of the Six Acts, 
was proposed. Lord Castlereagh was 
then the leader of the House of Commons, 
but although he had served his appren- 
ticeship in Ireland—although he had dis- 
sected in Ireiand before he attempted to 
opetate in England; and although his 
hand was peculiarly steady, and he was ad- 
mitted on all hands not to be destitute of 
determination, still he did not think it pru- 
dent to propose for England such a bill as 
for Ireland you have thought it judicious 
to introduce. There is the English Arms 
Bill of 1819. It is comprised in a single 
page, look at it; the ocular comparison 
will not be inappropriate ; here is the Irish 
Arms Bill, a whole volume of |[coercion, in 
which tyranny is elaborated in every pos- 
sible diversity of form which it was possi- 
ble to impart to it. In the English Arms 
Bill no penalty whatever was inflicted for 
the possession of arms: in your Arms Bill, 
an Irishman can be transported for seven 
years for having arms in his possession. 
But although the English Arms Bill was 
moderate when compared with the Irish, 
yet Lord Grey denounced it in the House 
of Lords. [Here Mr. Sheil read the pro- 
test of Lord Grey, couched in very strong 
language, against one of the six acts, in 
1819.] Such was the language employed 
by Lord Grey in reference to the English 
Arms Bill in the House of Lords. In the 
House of Commons, H. Brougham ex- 
claimed: “Am I an Englishman, for I 
begin to doubt it, when measures so utter- 
ly abhorrent from the first principles of 
British liberty are audaciously propounded 
to us?” That great orator then proceeded 
to offer up an aspiration that the people 
would rise up in a simultaneous revolt 
and sweep away the government by which 
a great sacrilege upon the constitution had 
been perpetrated. What would he have 
said—how would Lord Castlereagh have 
been blasted by the lightning and appalled 
by the thunder of his eloquence if a bill 
had been brought forward, under which 
the blacksmiths of England should be li- 
censed, under which, the registry of arms 
was made dependent on a bench of capri- 
cious magisterial partisans, under which 
an Englishman might be transported for 
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seven years, for exercising the privilege 
secured to him by the Bill of Rights; and 
every pistol, gun, and blunderbuss was to 
be put through that process of branding, 
the very motion of which, in 1831, made 
by the noble Lord opposite, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, the then Secretary for 
Ireland, produced an outburst of indigna- 
tion. It is said that this bill has nothing 
new. That is a mistake — it contains 
many novelties in despotism, many curio- 
sities in domination. My friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale has pointed them out. 
But supposing that everything was old in 
this bill, does not your defence rest on a 
perseverance in oppression, on that fatal 
tenacity with which you cling to a system, 
to which your experience should tell you 
that it is folly to adhere. This bill, it was 
observed by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland, was found, in 1807, in the 
portfolio of the Whig Secretary. The 
Whigs had prepared a measure of coercion 
and of relief. The Tories turned them 
out on the measure of relief, and of the 
measure of coercion took a Conservative 
care. The Secretary for Ireland stated 
that the first Arms Bill was introduced in 
1807 by Sir Arthur Wellesley. Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley ! The transition which has 
taken place from Sir Arthur Wellesley— 
from the official of Dublin Castle to the 
warrior, by whose fame the world is filled 
—is not greater than the transition of the 
country which gave him birth, from en- 
slaved and degraded to enfranchised and 
liberated Ireland, who has grown too gi- 
ganticfor your chains, and dilated to dimen- 
sions, which your fetters will no longer fit. 
But although the project of an Arms Bill 
was unfortunately found in the Whig 
portfolio, that measure was condemned at 
the time by some of the most distinguished 
members of that great party. Hear what 
Sir Samuel Romilly says of the measure 
in-his diary. In speaking of the Insur- 
rection Act and the Arms Bill, which he 
regarded as near akin, he says (vol. 6 p, 
214), 


“The measure appeared to me so impolitic, 
so unjust, and likely to produce so much mis- 
chief, that I determined, if any person divided 
the House, to vote against it. I did not speak 
against the bill: that it would pass, whatever 
might be said against it, I could not doubt ; 
and therefore thought that to state my objec- 
tions against it, could have no other effect 
than to increase the mischief, which I wished 
to prevent. What triumphant arguments will 
this bill, and that which is depending in the 
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House for preventing the people having 
furnish the disaffected with in Lreland ? Wha 
laws more tyrannical could they have to dread, 
if the French yoke were imposed on them? 
To adopt such a measure at a moment like the 
present, appears to me to be little short of 
madness. Unfortunately the measure had 
been in the contemplation of the late Ministry, 
They had left a draft of the bill in the Secre. 
tary of State’s office, and they were now 
ashamed to oppose, what some of themselves 
had thought o progirns. The Attorney and 
Solicitor of Ireland had ree of the bill, 
but Pigott and myself had never heard that 
such a matter was in agitation, till it was 
brought into the House, by the present Minis. 
ters.” 

Such was the opinion of Sir Samuel 
Romilly: in the judgment of the majority 
of this House, as it is at present constitu. 
ted, that opinion may have no weight, but 
Iam able to refer to the authority of a 
distinguished Statesman, who is at this 
moment in the full fruition of the con- 
fidence of Parliament. That eminent 
person stated that 

‘** The speaker asked whzt was the melan- 
choly fact? ‘hat scarcely one year had at 
any period elapsed since the Union during 
which Ireland was governed by the ordinary 
course of law ; that in 1800 we found the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act suspended, and an act for the 
suppression of rebellion in force ; that in 1801 
it was continued ; in 1802 it expired ; in 1803 
disturbances occurred, and Lord Kilwarden 
was murdered by a savage mob; that in 1804 
the act was renewed ; in 1806 disorders arose, 
and the Insurrection Act was introduced in 
consequence ; in 1810 and 1815 the Insurrec- 
tion Act was renewed; and in 1825 an act 
was passed for the suppression of dangerous 
associations, and particularly of the Catholic 
Association ; in 1826 the act was continued, 
and in 1827 it expired; and after this enue» 
ration of acts of impolicy and injustice, he 
asked, “Shall this state of things continue 
without an effort to remedy it ?” 

Who was it that spoke these words? 
Were they spoken by Henry Brougham? 
Were they spoken by Lord John Russell? 
No:—the man that gave utterance to 
these words was no less a person than the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the ruler in 
some sort of this great and majestic em- 
pire ; it was by him that the policy, with 
which this very measure is connected, was 
virtuously and vehemently denounced. 
The speech to which I have referred 
was spoken in 1839, before Catholic 
emancipation was actually passed, it was, 
indeed, the speech ‘in which the whole 
plan of emancipation was propounded. 
But if the policy, thus strenuously com 
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demoed by the Prime Minister, was de- 
serving of censure before the great mea- 
sure of Catholic enfranchisement, is it not 
in the highest degree incongruous, is it 
not indeed monstrous on the part of the 
Government, of which that right hon. 
Gentleman is the head, to propound the 

measure which had been the object 
of his almost unqualified condemnation, 
But I shall be told, that the predictions 
made by the Roman Catholic leaders have 
been falsified, and that they have them- 
selves done their utmost to prevent the 
fulfilment of their prophecies. [Hear, 
hear.] You say hear, hear, but your de- 
risive cheering is inappropriate. If Roman 
Catholic emancipation had been carried, 
when the Catholic clergy could have been 
connected with what Mr, O’Connell called 
a golden link, with the State, those pre- 
dictions would, in all likelihood, have 
been fulfilled, but when you yourselves 
permitted emancipation to be, I will not 
say, extorted, but won from you by the 
means, through which it was obtained, 
what results would you have reasonably 
anticipated, but those, to which you have 
yourselves, most essentially contributed ? 
How could you expect, that 7,000,000 of 
your fellow-citizens could by possibility 
acquiesce, in an institution, against which 
reason and justice concurrently revolt? 
How could it be expected, that after 
emancipation, when England was agitated 
by the Reform question, Ireland should 
temain passive and apathetic, and should 
not demand a redress of those grievances, 
which pressed upon her far more heavily 
than any abuse connected with your former 
parliamentary system? And now, when 
from morn till night, and from night till 
morn, Englishmen cry out, that the union 
must be maintained, how can any one of 
you imagine that we shall not insist that 
the principle upon which the union was 
founded, should be carried into effect, 
and that all odious distinctions between 
the two countries shall be abolished? You 
think that, the repealers of Ireland are 
conspicuously in the wrong—are you sure 
that you are yourselves conspicuously in 

tight? Passing over the questions con- 
nected with the Established Church, ques- 
tions which are dormant, but not dead, 
and which I have not the slightest 
doubt that your impolicy will revive, 
I ask you, whether in the course 
pursued in the Municipal Bill, you 
have evinced a just desire to place Eng- 
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land and Ireland upon a level? Was the 
language employed by the noble and 
learned Lord, who has the conscience of 
the Sovereign in his keeping, and which 
is fresh in the memory of the Irish people, 
calculated to reconcile us, to the legisla. 
tive dominion of this country? You 
withheld the Municipal Bill as long as with 
safety you could deny it to us, and when 
at last you were forced to yield, you still 
adhered to your old habit of distinction, 
you created a different franchise for the 
two countries, and although you gained 
nothing whatever for your party in the 
result, and were completely baffled, as I 
told you, you would beyond all doubt be, 
you left in the Municipal Bill an enve- 
nomed sting behind. But let us turn to 
the other instances, in which your dispo- 
sitions towards Ireland are too, faithfully 
exemplified. Let us turn to the regis- 
tration of votes, from the registration of 
arms, Where is your Registration Bill ? 
I am putting to you, the question, which, 
three years ago, was put again and again 
to the Whig Government, by their anta- 
gonists. ‘ Where is the Registration 
Bill?” cried Mr. Baron Lefroy. ‘“‘ Where 
is the Registration Bill?” cried Mr. Jack- 
son, now a judge of the Common Pleas. 
“ Where is the Registration Bill?” cried 
Mr, Litton, now a master in Chancery. 
But more loudly and more vehemently 
than all the rest, ‘‘ Where, where is the 
Registration Bill?” cried the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies. Not a 
month, not a week, not a day, was to be 
lost in the judgment of the anxiously im- 
patient Lord. The Whigs brought in a 
bill, and gave a liberal definition of the 
franchise, their object was to establish 
a constituency commensurate with the 
wealth, and the intelligence, and in some 
degree with the numbers of the Irish peo- 
ple. That measure was defeated, and the 
noble Lord, who was possessed at the 
time with a passion for legislating for the 
Irish people, provided a bill at the close 
of the year 1841, by which the inde- 
pendence of the people of Ireland would 
have been totally unprotected, and of 
which the bare proposal has done more 
to advance the cause of repeal than 
all the speeches which the member for 
Cork had ever delivered upon the subject. 
Parliament was dissolved—a new Parlia- 
ment was elected, and a Tory Ministry 
was the result. As soon as the Tories were 
fully installed in office, it was but natural 
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to ask them, the question which they had 
put so often, ‘* where is the Registration 
Bill?” Some vague intimation was given 
that the Government would bring forward 
a measure in the course of the Session. 
In the course of the Session, the Longford 
committee excluded Mr. White from Par- 
liament, but at the same time reported, 
that the law was so doubtful, had led to 
more contrary decisions, aud had been 
the subject of so much contention among 
the Irish Judges, that it was incumbent 
on the Government to settle the question, 
and to bring in a declaratory act, still 
nothing was done in 1842. At the com- 
mencement of the present Session, the 
Secretary for the Home Department was 
asked, what he meant to do, in reference 
to the Registration Bill, the eternal 
Registration Bill. He answered ‘ Oh, 
we will first proceed with the English 
Registration Bill.” But for the English 
Registration Bill was there no urgent ne- 
cessity—there was no pretence whatever 
for giving the English precedence over 
the Irish measure. Well, the English 
Registration Bill is brought in and 
passed, and then the question is renewed, 
“where is the Irish Registration Bill? 
And to that question what reply was 
given? Oh, we must first bring in the 
Irish Arms Bill. Thus, notwithstanding 
the reiterated demand for the Irish Re- 
gistration Bill, made by the Tories them- 
selves when out of office, notwithstanding 
the report of the Longford election com- 
mittee, notwithstanding the repeated en- 
gagement to bring the measure forward, 
not only is not that measure produced, 
but to the Arms Bill, to this outrage upon 
the just principles of liberty, the Bill de- 
claratory of the Parliamentary franchise 
of the people of Ireland, is postponed. 
And on what ground has this precedence 
of the Arms Bill been maintained? where- 
fore is it that everything is to be post- 
poned to an Arms Bill? The Secretary 
for Ireland tells us, that order must be 
asserted, before freedom is conferred, 
that crime must be repressed, and that the 
“ thirst for Arms,” that was his expression, 
must be repressed. The thirst for arms! 
There is another thirst, which you have 
taken care to provide. Have you, who pro- 
fess yourselves to be the guardians of the 
national: morality, manifested an uniform 
and undeviating solicitude for the virtue 
of the people, over whom you are ap- 
pointed to watch? Despite of every re- 
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monstrance, notwithstanding the most ear. 
nest expostulation, did you not’ persist in 
the enactment of a financial measure 
which has given the strongest stimulant 
to crime, and has already produced some 
of the most deleterious effects which, it 
was foretold, would be inevitably derived 
from it. You know full well, that the 
most frightful crimes which have been 
perpetrated in Ireland, have had their 
origin in those habits of intoxication, 
which the evangelist of temperance, if | 
may so call him, had so effectually re. 
strained, until the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer had determined to counteract his 
noble efforts. Every private still is a hot- 
spring, from which atrocity gushes up, 
and supplies those draughts of fire, with 
which ferocious men madden themselves 
to murder, and drive every sentiment of 
humanity, and of remorse, and surrender 
themselves to the demon, that takes pos- 
session of their hearts. And yet you talk 
to us of the necessity of repressing crime 
being paramount to every uther consider 
ation, and of the “ thirs*. for arms,” and 
deal in all that false sentimentality, with 
which the real purpose by which you are 
actuated, is so thinly and imperfectly dis- 
guised. It is not wonderful, that when 
such is the spirit in which you legislate 
for Ireland, that the people of Ireland, 
weary of, and disgusted with your unfair. 
ness, and your incapacity, should demand 
therestitution of their Parliament, and insist 
upon their right of governing themselves, 
And how has the First Lord of the 
Treasury met the requisition for. self. 
government, which the Irish people: had 
preferred to him? He came down to the 
House with a well meditated reply to the 
question put to him by the noble Lord 
(Lord Jocelyn), and referring to the 
answer of King William the 4th, in which 
that monarch expressed himself opposed 
to the Repeal of the Union ; stated: her 
Majesty’s coincidence with that opinion, 
but omitted the conciliatory assurances 
with which that opinion was accompa. 
nied. Iam very far from believing that 
the right hon. Baronet, as has ‘been 
imputed to him, intended. by a reference 
to his Sovereign, to produce any’ Te 
frigeration in the feelings of warmat 
tachment which the people of: Ireland 
entertain towards their beloved Sovereign} 
I think, that as he appealed -in the name 
of the Parliament to the fears, he ap- 
pealed in the name of ‘their Sovereign 
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the affections, of the Irish people. For, Minister a more pleasurable office—with 
my own part, as long as I shall be per- | what admiration, with what a sentiment 
mitted to refer to a document which has | of respectful and reverential admiration 
become a part of history, I never shall; must he have looked upon that young 
object to any reference to the opinions of| and imperial lady, when, in the fine 
my Sovereign with regard to Ireland. I) morning of her life, and in the dawn of 
hold in my hand a letter written by Lord) her resplendent royalty, he beheld her 
John Russell to Lord Normanby, by the| with the most brilliant diadem in the 
command of his Sovereign, on her acces-} world glittering upon her smooth and 
sion tothe Throne. That letter is in the | unruffled forehead, with her countenance 
following words :— sep — ne — and 
° eard her, with that voice which seems to 
Whitehall, July 18, 1837. have been given to her for the utterance 

“My Lord,—In confiding again to your! of no other language than that of gentle- 
Excellency the ap a fw tom ness and of mercy, giving expression to 
ae eee | hee affectionate and lofty sympathy for 


name, the Queen has commanded me to ex- a 
press to your excellency her Majesty’s entire | 20 unfortunate, but a brave, a chivalrous, 


approbation of your past conduct, and her| and, for her, enthusiastically loyal and 
desire that you should continue to be guided | unalterably devoted people. How dif- 
by the same principles on which you have | ferent a spectacle does Ireland now pre- 
owe ool Sunny serene ee sent from that which it then presented to 
Bara - _~ | the contemplation of her Sovereign! She 
See Ualjnets = Spine loyalty and devotion | «not be insensible to the change. In 


to her person and Government. i‘ 
“Her Majesty is desirous to see them in | return for your stern advice to your 


the full enjoyment of that civil and political | Sovereign, did you not receive a reciprocal 
equality which, by a recent statute, they are} admonition; and did she not tell you, or 
fully entitled to, and her Majesty is persuaded | did not your own conscience tell you 
that when invidious distinctions are altogether | t) Jook on Ireland, and to compare her 


Goat penta tease techy ethos more secure | condition under a Whig and Conservative 


“The Queen has seen with satisfaction the administration. But it is not with Whig 
tranquillity which has lately prevailed in Ire. | policy alone that your policy should be 
land, and has learned with pleasure that the | compared ;—your own policy in a country 
general habits of the people are in a state of] more fortunate than ours furnishes almost 
Progressive improvement, arising from their | an appropriate matter of adjuration. Why 
ne in the just administration of the | Go you tell me, in the name of common 
Pel om iniaiinaed be her Majesty to ex. | Consistency and plain sense, wherefore do 

you adopt in Canada a policy so utterly 


press to you her Majesty’s cordial wishes for : Nel 3 pga 
the continued success of your administration ; | Opposite from that which in Ireland it is 


and your Excellency may be assured that your | your and our misfortune that you should 
efforts will meet with firm support from her} pursue? From a system so diametrically 
Majesty. } ,, | opposed, how can the same results be ex- 
“The Queen further desires that you will pected to follow? In Canada, under the 
oor Irish subjects of her impartial pro-| 414 colonial rule, there prevailed a strong 
1 addiction to democracy, a leaning towards 

the great republic in their vicinage, a deep 
Such was the language dictated by| hatred of England, and a spirit which 
the young Queen of England to her] broke, at last, into a sanguinary and ex- 
Minister. She had read the history of | ceedingly costly rebellion. You had the 
Ireland — she had perused, and in the | sound feeling and the sound sense to open 
perusal was not, J am sure, unmoved, the | your eyes at last to the series of mistakes, 
narrative of oppression and of woe—she | which successive Governments had com- 
knew that for great wrongs a great com-| mitted with regard to Canada — your 
pensation was due to us—she felt more | policy was not only changed but revo- 
than joy at witnessing the blessed fruits | lutionised—you abandoned the ‘‘ Family 
which had resulted from the first experi- | Compact”— you placed the Government in 
ment in justice, and she charged her | sympathy with the people, and you raised 
Minister to express her deep solicitude for | to office, men who had been pursued to the 
the welfare of the people of Ireland, | death, and conferred honours upon those 
Never did a sovereign impose upon ajto whom decapitation, had they been 
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arrested, would at one period have been 
awarded. The result has been, what all 
wise men had anticipated, and what all 
good men had desired. Ina late debate 
i heard the Prime Minister expatiate upon 
the necessity of dealing in reference to 
Canada, in the most liberal and concilia- 
tory spirit, and when I heard him, I could 
not refrain from exclaiming, Oh! that 
for Ireland, for unhappy Ireland—Oh ! that 
for my country, he would feel as he does 
towards Canada, and in its regard act the 
same generous part!” That prayer which 
rose involuntarily from my lips, | now— 
yes, I now venture to address to you. The 
part, which in Canada you have had the 
wisdom and the virtue to act, have in Ire- 
land, (but ob! without a civil war!) have 
the virtue and the wisdom to follow. 
Rid, rid yourself in Ireland of “the Fa- 
mily Compact.” Banish Orangeism from 
the Castle, put yourselves into contact in 
place of putting yourselves into collision 
with the people. Reform the Protestant 
Church, conciliate the Catholic priest- 
hood, disarm us, but not of the wea- 
pons against which this measure is directed 
—strip us of that triple panoply, with 
which he, who hath his quarrel just, is 
invested—do this, and if you will do this, 
you will do far more for the tranquilliza- 
tion of Ireland, for the consolidation of the 
empire, and for your own renown, than, if 
you were by Arms Bills, and by coercion 
acts, and by a whole chain of despotic 
enactments, to succeed in inflicting upon 
Ireland, that bad, that false, that decep- 
tive, that desolate tranquillity which the 
history of the world, which all the philo- 
sophy that teaches by example, which the 
experience of every British statesman, 
which, above all, your own experience 
should teach you, is more to be followed 
by calamities greater than any, by which 
it was preceded. 

Mr. 7. B. C. Smith (Attorney-general 
for Ireland) having, in connection with the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland, 
brought in the bill, trusted this House 
would permit him to state the grounds on 
which it had been founded. His right 
hon. Friend who had last addressed the 
House stated, that this bill was a violation 
of the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, and that it was calculated to draw an 
unjust distinction between England and 
Ireland, and in describing the character of 
such a measure he called in to his aid the 
opinions of Lord Grey in the House of 
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Lords, and Mr. Brougham in the House of 
Commons, in order to uphold the view 
which he took of the measure. He would 
not refer to the opinions of Lord Grey or 
of Mr. Brougham, or of Sir Samuel Ro, 
milly, in order to show whether or not g 
bill of that nature were opposed to the 
constitution, or fraught with injury to Ire. 
land ; but he would refer to the opinions 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, and 
he would show, that when that right hon, 
Gentleman was a Member of the late Go. 
vernment, he was in favour of a measure 
similar to that which he now described as 
unconstitutional, and fraught with injury 
to Ireland. In 1838, the several statutes 
which regulate the keeping of arms and 
the sale of gunpowder in Ireland, and the 
importation of arms and ammunition to 
that country, were about to expire, and it 
became necessary to renew them, so that 
those who considered those statutes as op- 
posed to the constitutional rights of the 
Irish people, and as calculated to draw an 
unjust distinction between England and 
Ireland, had an opportunity of opposing 
their renewal, What course did the right 
hon. Gentleman take when the bill for the 
purpose of renewing those provisions were 
introduced by Lord Morpeth? The bill 
was read a first and sevond time, and it 
was then withdrawn for the purpose of 
making way for another bill consolidating 
the laws on the subject, which bill was 
also read a first and second time. That bill 
was eventually withdrawn in consequence 
of the late period of the Session, and the 
original bill, which had before, at an earlier 
period of the Session, been introduced, was 
again brought in, and went through all 
its stages ; during which progress the right 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken never 
opened his lips. Yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the measure now brought 
forward was a violation of the British con- 
stitution—that it was a measure fraught 
with injustice to Ireland. Yet, notwith- 
standing that the right hon. Gentleman 
had permitted a similar measure to pass in 
former years without a word of opposition, 
he had now the assurance—he used the 
word in a parliamentary sense—to charge 
the present Government with bringing for- 
ward an Arms Bill. He would remind the 


right hon. Gentleman of other facts which 


would astonish the House. At the time to 
which he (Mr. Smith) had referred the right 
hon. Gentleman was not a member of the 
Government. But, in 1839, the right hon. 
Gentleman became the President of the 
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Board of Trade—in 1840 this bill was 
brought in expressly by Lord Morpeth. It 
was read a second and third time, and yet 
the right hon, Gentleman never opened his 
lips against it. He might be told that the 
‘cht hon. Gentleman did not know what 
were the existing provisions of this law in 
Ireland with respect to fire-arms; but the 
right hon. Gentleman was not singular in 
the course which he pursued, for there was 
not a single Member from Ireland who, in 
1838 or 1840, ever opened his lips against 
any of these Arms Bills, in any stage of 
their progress. He now came to dates of 
greater importance, namely, 1841, when 
the late Government were in office. Lord 
Morpeth brought in a bill in 1840, not 
simply to continue the existing law, but to 
make it more stringent in some important 
particulars. By the statute passed in 
1807, any person seeking to register fire- 
arms must give a notification respecting 
the fire-arms he was desirous to keep, and 
his application was to be decided on by the 
magistrates at the quarter sessions. Now, 
the law of 1807 was considered defective 
in respect of exercising sufficient control to 
prevent improper persons from the posses~ 
sion of fire-arms. Accordingly, his right 
hon, Friend t.e Member for Clonmel, the 
late Attorney-general for Ireland, brought 
in, conjunction with Lord Morpeth, a bill 
toamend the law in those particulars. By 
that bill it was required that ten days’ 
notice should be served previous to the 
commencement of the quarter sessions, by 
every person applying for a licence to keep 
arms. This notice was to be served on the 
clerk of the peace, who was required to 
prepare a list of those applicants seven 
clear days before the quarter sessions, and 
acopy of which list was to be furnished to 
every justice of the peace applying for the 
same, It was also provided, for the pur- 
pose of more effectual control, that no 
notice should be served. by the person ap- 
plying to register arms, unless in that 
division of the county in which he resided ; 
and it was provided that the assistant-bar~ 
mister should specify the several days on 
Which notices respecting the registration of 
firearms would be gone on with. These 
Provisions were for the purpose of 
establishing additional checks, and afford- 
Ing the magistrates the opportunity of 
making strict inquiry with respect to per- 
Sons seeking to register fire-arms ; and this 
act alsa contained provisions providing for 
the continuance of all former enactments, 
down to the close of the present Session. 
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The right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
then Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
and this bill, brought in by the late Attor- 
ney-general for Ireland and Lord Morpeth, 
was suffered by the right hon. Gentleman 
to pass through every stage, from its ori- 
ginal introduction to its final sanction by 
the House, without either he or any other 
Irish Member uttering one syllable against 
the measure. What made this more re- 
markable was, that the hon, Member for 
Montrose made some observations against 
the bill, but he was not supported by any 
Irish Member ; so that if the hoh. Member 
for Rochdale had been in the House at that 
time he would have been, so far as the 
Irish Members were concerned, without a 
seconder to his motion, that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
At that late hour he would not trouble the 
House by going into any lengthened detail 
of crime in Ireland. The returns were on 
the Table of the House, and looking at 
those crimes usually resulting from the use 
of fire-arms, it would be found that in 
1837 the number of these crimes was 
1,804; in 1841 it was 832, and the 
amount exceeded this in a small degree 
for a similiar period in the present year. 
[Lord Clements: “ Are these returns fur- 
nished by the police?”] They were the 
returns furnished by the constabulary of 
offences of the description he had stated, 
and he thought it more satisfactory to refer 
to them than to the returns of commit- 
tals and convictions. Those returns were 
signed by Colonel Macgregor, and were 
vouched for by him, and he was sure that 
the House would require something more 
than a mere statement to falsify those 
returns. Now, with respect to crimes 
recently committed: in the month of 
January last, a Mr. R. Murphy, a land 
steward, was murdered in the county of 
Kilkenny. In the Queen’s County a man 
named G. White was murdered by a gun 
shot wound. In another placea man named 
Slattery was murdered ; and another mur- 
der was committed of a young man named 
M, Burke, who was only seventeen years 
of age, and was murdered because: his 
father had taken some land from which 
the previous tenant had been ejected. It 
would be unnecessary for him to advert to 
the murders of Mr. Scully and of Mr. Gat- 
chell, which had been alluded to by his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for Ireland. 
Now, these returns afforded no ground for 
saying that there was such a change in the 
state of Ireland, as that they should per- 
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mit this law which had been in force for 
nearly half a century to cease to be in the 
statute book. The hon. Member for Roch- 
dale referred to several provisions of this 
bill, but he thought it would have been a 
more just and proper course to reserve the 
objection to the details until the bill should 
be in committee. He should be able to 
satisfy the hon. Member with respect to 
the main principles and provisions of this 
bill, that, with the exception of two clauses, 
it was founded on the statute now in force 
in Ireland, and passed through that House 
with the unanimous concurrence of all the 
Irish Members on the two occasions 'to 
which he had already referred. But there 
was one of those clauses adverted to by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale and the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. By the 
47th of George 3rd, it was provided, that 
every person making a pike, or any instru- 
ment to be used as a pike, without a licence 
from the Master-general of the Ordnance, 
should be liable, if convicted, to imprison- 
ment for twelve months, or to transporta- 
tion for seven years. Now he freely ad- 
mitted, that in the present bill, instead 
of making the punishment as it was in 
the former bill, they had provided, that 
the punishment should be transportation 
for seven years, or imprisonment for three 
years, at the discretion of the judge. 
There was one portion of the measure 
which had been particularly objected to. 
But this portion of the measure was re- 
commended in the evidence given by three 
police magistrates, who were examined be- 
fore a Parliamentary committee in 1839. 
Mr. Tabiteau, being asked what alteration 
of the law he would propose, said he 
thought it would be very desirable to have 
a registry of all the arms of the different 
districts, in order that the chief constables 
should know what arms were in the several 
districts, and he proposed that the registered 
arms should be stamped. Captain Warbur- 
ton and Captain Despard, also stipendiary 
magistrates, gave evidence to the same 
effect, and recommended a general registry 
of arms. The question which the House 
had to deal with now, was not as to the 
details of the bill, but whether it were 
right or not, that there should be an Arms 
Act in Ireland at all? If it was right to 
pass an act to prevent improper persons 
from having possession of arms, it was also 
right to make the act effectual for the pro- 
posed object. If there was a necessity, 
arising out of the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland, to control what was called the 
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common law right, and if this necessit 
was recognised by that House, it was rig t 
that the bill should be made effectual fo 
its objects. The right hon. Member for 
Dungarvan had stated, that the necessity 
for this legislation had arisen from’ the 
course pursued by the present Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman had sug. 
gested, that if what he called justice was 
done to Ireland, any measure of this kind 
would be unnecessary. It was easy ‘to 
call for measures of justice, but before they 
entered into an argument of the question, 
the right hon. Gentleman should first have 
defined to them what he meant by justice 
to Ireland. Now, he could not help ob- 
serving, that the year after that in which 
the letter of her Majesty’s Government 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman— 
had been written, the Precursor Association 
had been established in Dublin. Now, 
what was meant by “ Justice to Ireland” 
by those individuals who were supposed to 
speak the sentiments of the popular party in 
Ireland? They would first deprive the 
Established Church of the provision made 
for its maintenance. [Mr. Sheil: No, 
no.] _ He was glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman deny it, for if he thought 
otherwise, it would be at variance with 
the evidence. But it was to be consi. 
dered what were the opinions of those 
who were striving to effect the 

of the Union, and. what did they con- 
sider to be “ Justice to Ireland?” First, 
the entire abolition of the tithe rent 
charge—next universal suffrage, so that 
every man unconvicted of crime, or 
not suffering under mental aberration, 
should be entitled to the franchise. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked the Go- 
vernment where was the Registration Bill 
for Ireland? But if it was brought for- 
ward, he should be glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman declare to what extent he 
was willing to confer the franchise. The 
next measure in the list of those measures 
which were called for as measures of jus- 
tice to Ireland, was “ fixity of tenure,” 
and which, under that name, meant no- 
thing else than a transfer of the fee simple 
of the landed property of Ireland from the 
landlord to the occupying tenant; and it 
was because it was so understood by the 


people, that the agitation was raised to the 
degree it had reached. The noble Lord 
the Member for Leitrim had asked the 
Government to amend the grand jury law, 
but the next measure called for as justice’ 
to ‘Ireland, was the entire ‘abolition of 
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jury cess. Another measure in the 
catalogue of justice to Ireland was vote by 
ballot and the shortening of the duration 
of Parliaments: and the last, he believed, 
was the confiscation of the property of the 
absentees. The noble Lord the Member 
for Leitrim had adverted to some other 
matters which he considered necessary to 
attain justice for Ireland. The noble Lord 
had asked why the House did not deal 
with the question of tolls and customs. If 
the noble Lord considered a measure of 
the kind proper to be introduced, why did 
he not lay it on the Table of the House, 
‘and as he supposed he would propose to 
abolish them, he would be glad to hear the 
noble Lord explain how he was to provide 
compensation to those who would be de- 
prived of their legal rights? The noble 
Lord proposed also that some measure 
should be introduced for the regulation of 
manorial rights; but if the noble Lord 
abdlished every manorial court in Ireland, 
he would like to know where he was to 
find compensation to the Lords of manors 
and their seneschals, who would be de- 
pnved of their rights? He would not, at 
that hour, further trespass on the House. 
He trusted that the House, considering 
that the law now before them had been in 
force in Ireland for nearly half a century, 
and recollecting that it had, on many oc- 
casions, received the sanction of every re- 
presentative from Ireland, from the con- 
viction that such a law was essential to the 
preservation of life and property in that 
country—he trusted, that recollecting all 
this, the House would concur in allowing 
this bill to be read a second time. He 
would be prepared to go through the bill, 
danse by clause, and to satisfy the House 
in committee that the main provisions of 
the bill ought to receive their approbation. 
This bill would tend to the security and 
protection of the lives and property of the 
Well-disposed and well conducted, and he 
Was sure it would be received with satis- 
faction by many, who would not like to 
say 80, as a measure contributing to their 
Protection by placing a proper restriction 
on the possession of fire-arms, and providing 
that they should not be in the hands of 
improper persons. On these grounds he 
now asked the House to give his bill a se- 
cond reading. 

Lord John Russell: After the speech of 
the right hon. and Jearned Gentleman op- 
posite, who has replied to that of my right 
hon. Friend, and who has based that reply 
upon what was done by the late Govern- 
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ment, and very little indeed upon the 
merits of this bill, very little on its adap- 
tation to the present state of the country. 
I trust the House will forgive me if I en- 
deavour to set myself right, so far as I was 
a Member of the late Government, with 
respect to the part which I took, both as 
to this !aw and the general Irish policy of 
the late administration. No doubt it is 
true that in 1888 a bill was introduced, 
similar in many respects to that now before 
the House—no doubt it is true that in 
1840 and in 1841 continuing bills were 
introduced, which maintained in force and 
effect the laws with respect to the pos- 
session of arms in Ireland. But, Sir, the 
whole policy with which these bills were 
connected was of a totally different aspect 
from that which is now being pursued. 
Sir, the late Government had to deal with 
acountry which had long been misgoverned, 
in which not only the laws, but the habits 
and opinions of their administrators were 
at variance with the maintenance of order, 
and with the social happiness of the people. 
The change which was to be produced was 
to be a change inducing the people of that 
country to rest their confidence in the law, 
and in the administrators of the law—to 
induce them to rest satisfied that any in- 
juries which they might receive would be 
redressed or punished by the due and im- 
partial intervention of the law. Such a 
change—a change the most desirable in 
itself—was not to be effected by any single 
act of the Legislature, or by one or two, 
or three years of administration. It must 
be the work of various measures—of a con- 
siderable lapse of time—of the greatest 
caution, and I must add, of the kindest 
disposition of those who were entrusted 
with the administration of the law in Ire- 
land. And in the mean time, after con- 
sidering the best authorities upon the sub- 
ject, my noble Friends the Marquess of 
Normanby and Lord Morpeth—with no 
dislike to constitutional proceedings—with 
no dislike to that just popularity which 
follows measures of confidence and con- 
ciliation—still deemed it their duty, and 
deemed it proper, to continue from time 
to time the laws which were in force with 
respect to the possession of arms in Ire- 
land. Did they deem these laws consti- 
tutional? Farfromit. They looked upon 
them as violations of the constitution, 
But they did not think that it was con- 
sistent with their duty, that while more 
beneficial changes were going on, those 
who were dishonest, those who were ac- 
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customed to disregard the law, should be 
allowed to continue active in assaults upon 
life and property, until the ultimate effects 
of these changes should have been realized. 
But what did the late Irish Government 
do? At this time of the night of course I 
cannot go into the particulars of our ad- 
ministration with respect to Ireland. Some 
of our measures were begun by my late 
lamented Friend Sir Michael O’Loghlen, 
a man whose name is now justly revered, 
but who at that time was the object of all 
kinds of virtuperation. His views were 
directed to the enforcing a constitutional 
and effectual execution of the law, but nat 
by unconstitutional means to deprive the 
people professing any religion, or belonging 
to any party of the right of serving on the 
jury by which the wrongs of their fellow- 
subjects were to be redressed. This was 
one change to be effected. Another was 
the placing in the commission of the peace 
men who had the confidence of their coun. 
trymen. I have heard repeatedly the tes- 
timony of Lrishmen, and Englishmen who 
had lived in Ireland, with .respect to the 
disposition of the people if an outrage was 
committed—if even the life of one of a 
family was taken away by a barbarous and 
bloody assault—~rather to trust to revenge 


than to look to and repose on the power 


of the law. I consider, Sir, that this un- 
happy state of things arose from. the 
alienation between different classes of so- 
ciety. The Marquess of Normanby thought 
so too, and he considered that the placing 
in the commission of the peace of men who 
enjoyed the confidence of the people would 
directly lead them more and more to re« 
pose confidence in the law, and. to abstain 
from their faction fights, and habits of per- 
sonal revenge. But beyond this--with re- 
spect to the general administration of the 
Jaw in Ireland, the Marquess of Normanby 
has, by command of her Majesty, governed 
in such a manner as to win the good feel- 
ings and sympathies of Ireland. Why, Sir, 
by such methods we might gradually but 
surely induce the Irish people to confide in 
the ordinary administration of the law, as 
it is usually administered in England, 
until from time to time you could let go 
and part with these extraordinary measures, 
which must be a reproach to this country, 
and which must be an ungrateful. task to 
any person—I am sure it is to the present 
Government to bring ferward. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman, the, Attorney- 
General for Ireland, takes the Arms Act, 
and talks of it as a measure of the late 
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Government, I ask whether, with reference 
to the general condition of Ireland, haye 
the majority of the measures -begun 
by the last Government been. persisted 
in? I ask whether or not, the. sym. 
pathies of the people of Ireland have 
been gained. Whether in the choice 
of persons you have made to place upon 
the bench of justice, you have. selected 
those who have felt with and for the great 
majority, and for the preservation of their 
liberties ; or only those who have felt with 
a bare minority, and wished for the eurtail- 
ment of the people’s liberties. I ask, with 
respect to the magistracy, whether even 
now you are not pressing on measures the 
most dangerous in their tendency, calcu 
lated, which I know you do not wish to 
add to that feeling of alienation which at 
least did something to do away with? If 
you deprive some men of their power as 
magistrates because they have attended 
meetings, which the highest law authority 
in Jreland seems to declare not to be il 
legal—if you thereby invite martyrdom 
upon the part of others for similar acts— 
if you place the popularity of men known 
to the people upon being deprived of the 
commission of the peace—you will again 
alienate all those who have to administer 
justice from the people, amongst whom it 
is to be administered. Don’t tell me that 
the Arms Act rests entirely upon: any 
precedent afforded by the late Govern 
ment. If you imitate the one proceeding 
of the late Government, I wish you would 
imitate them in other respects. When the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite ‘first made 
his appointments with respect to Ireland 
wishing, as I did, to further all feasible 
means to tranquillize the country—and 
fearing, as I did, a change from a party 
favourable to the great majority of the 
people, to one adverse to the great majo- 
rity. I took the earliest opportunity of 
expressing the satisfaction 1 felt at) the 
appointment of the noble Lord as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. | I knew less: of the 
noble Lord, the Lord-lieutenant, but-from 
what | did know, I believed that he would 
act upon the principles of justice, But 
with respect to the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, all that I have seen of 
him induces me to believe that. his wishes 
are to govern Ireland upon priociples:of 
justice and conciliation, What. he declared 
at his election at Cornwall, I have every 
reason to believe was his sincere wish j~ 
but, | know not how'it is—or from whence 
it proceeds—but, while from. certain mea- 
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gures of the late Government, there has 
been no departure—yet, with respect to 
the great mass of the administration, I 
ask whether the Government is, or is it 
not the Governmeut of a small minority, 
from which the great majority of the peo- 
ple are excluded. My right hon. Friend 
has quoted, and quoted with great pro- 
priety the example of Canada—there you 
had people who were suspected, perhaps 
most unjustly, of having tampered with 
rebellion. Yet you did not make that an 
objection to place in their hands the exe- 
eative power of Canada. Well, is it not 
natural that Irishmen, men who have 
worked their way to the head of the bar 
by their energy and talents, should feel 
that they have not a Government equally 
impartial as that of Canada? Must not 
this be at once admitted to be a grievance 
and a wrong? I have mentioned Sir 
Michael O’Loghlen. I can speak of him 
with praise, for, alas! he is no more ; but 
ifhe were now alive, would he have the 
least chance of being promoted to the 
judgment seat? Then, I ask, is this a 
just and wise Government? And, above 
all, is it wise, though you may establish a 
necessity for the introduction of an Arms 
Bill, that you should bring forward an 
Arms Bill, and no other measure, in this 
Session of Parliament? For my part, I 
can say, that as I was looking to-day over 
one of the drafts of the bill, I saw objec. 
tions I made to many clauses, but that 
they were over-ruled by the evidence of 
many well-informed ons as to the con- 
dition of Ireland, and that the necessity 
for some such measure was made out. 
Well, seeing that that necessity continues, 
and not being aware what serious mischiefs 
may arise from the refusal, I cannot give 
my vote against the second reading of this 
bill, But really if we are told, that it is 
the intention of the executive Government 
to propose such plans, and such plans alone 
—if we are told that thisis a sample of the 
measures by which Ireland is to be go» 
verned, I think before long that this House 
should address the Crown, or take some 
mode or other of expressing their opinion 
4s tothe Government of Ireland. I should 
be ready in any way to meet the attempts 
made to repeal the Union. I think, if 
brought forward constitutionally, and by 
petition, that the arguments are so strong 
10 favour of a maintenance of the Union, 
that T should have no fear of discussing the 
motion made in this House. I think the 
Union may be fully maintained, not alone 
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as a benefit to England, but it may be 
shown, that it would be a serious misfor- 
tune to Ireland herself if that Union were 
dissolved. If it be attempted to repeal it 
by force, why then it must be maintained 
by the force and authority of the law and 
of the executive Government. But as long 
as those seeking the Repeal of the Union 
appeal to the sentiments and feelings of 
their own countrymen, so long I think 
should you forbear from adding to the 
irritation of the moment, and from adding 
to excitement amongst a people already 
too greatly excited; so long should you 
not attempt by deprivations and dismis- 
sions which, as effectual measures of dis- 
couragement are nothing—but which as a 
means of excitement and irritation, and an 
encouragement to others to court such no- 
toriety, answer such an end perfectly, and 
have a directly opposite effect from that 
of putting an end to the agitation for the 
repea lof the Union. Sir, let me, before I 
sit down, allude to what I think was the 
unfair treatment which the late Govern~ 
ment met with, with respect to the outrages 
which took place in Ireland. I have 
stated our general policy; but, owing to 
the social disorders of Ireland, which date 
so far back as 1760, which have now lasted 
for the greater part of a century—there 
are outrages with respect to the possession 
of the land—there are murders committed 
in some parts of the country, which are 
the most serious misfortune and calamity 
to that country. It was the custom of 
those in opposition in our time to lay all 
those outrages to the account of the Go- 
vernment, and at their party meetings and 
their dinners they hailed with a sort of 
cheer the arrival of the news of any fresh 
horrible outrage or murder. Sir, I believe 
it is now confessed, when no party purpose 
is to be gained ; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has spoken last has given us 
some proofs of it—that these murders, 
horrible as they are, occurring one after 
another in the course of a month, and two 
or three at a time, are not the effect of any 
political or party movement, but arise from 
the social condition of Ireland. Those 
who have spoken to-night have said, and 
said most truly, that it ought to be the 
object of this House to endeavour by every 
means in their power to improve the con- 
dition of that people. Sir, although the 
methods which the late Government 
adopted may not have been the best which 
could be adopted. I am not speaking in 
defence of their wisdom, but this I will 
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allowed to continue active in assaults upon 
life and property, until the ultimate effects 
of these changes should have been realized. 
But what did the late Irish Government 
do? At this time of the night of course I 
cannot go into the particulars of our ad- 
ministration with respect to Ireland. Some 
of our measures were begun by my late 
lamented Friend Sir Michael O’Loghlen, 
a man whose name is now justly revered, 
but who at that time was the object of all 
kinds of virtuperation. His views were 
directed to the enforcing a constitutional 
and effectual execution of the law, but not 
by unconstitutional means to deprive the 
people professing any religion, or belonging 
to any party of the right of serving on the 
jury by which the wrongs of their fellow- 
subjects were to be redressed. This was 
one change to be effected. Another was 
the placing in the commission of the peace 
men who had the confidence of their coun. 
trymen. I have heard repeatedly the tes- 
timony of Irishmen, and Englishmen who 
had lived in Ireland, with respect to the 
disposition of the people if an outrage was 
committed—if even the life of one of a 
family was taken away by a barbarous and 
bloody assault rather to trust to revenge 
than to look to and repose on the power 
of the law. I consider, Sir, that this un. 
happy state of things arose from. the 
alienation between different classes of so- 
ciety. The Marquess of Normanby thought 
so too, and he considered that the placing 
in the commission of the peace of men who 
enjoyed the confidence of the people would 
directly lead them more and more to re- 
pose confidence in the law, and. to abstain 
from their faction fights, and habits of per- 
sonal revenge. But beyond this-—with re- 
spect to the general administration of the 
Jaw in Ireland, the Marquess of Normanby 
has, by command of her Majesty, governed 
in such a manner as to win the good feel- 
ings and sympathies of Ireland. Why, Sir, 
by such methods we might gradually but 
surely induce the Irish people to confide in 
the ordinary administration of the law, as 
it is usually administered in England, 
until from time to time you could let go 
and paré with these extraordinary measures, 
which must be a reproach to this country, 
and which must be an ungrateful. task to 
any person-—-I am sure it is to the present 
Government to bring ferward. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Attorney. 
General for Ireland, takes the Arms Act, 
and talks of it as a measure of the late 
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Government, I ask whether, with reference 
to the general coudition of Ireland, haye 
the majority of the measures begun 
by the last Government been. ‘persisted 
in? I ask whether or not, the sym. 
pathies of the people of Ireland have 
been gained. Whether in the choice 
of persons you have made to place upon 
the bench of justice, you have selected 
those who have felt with and for the great 
majority, and for the preservation of their 
liberties ; or only those who have felt with 
a bare minority, and wished for the curtail. 
ment of the people’s liberties. I ask, with 
respect to the magistracy, whether even 
now you are not pressing on measures the 
most dangerous in their tendency, calcu 
lated, which I know you do not wish to 
add to that feeling of alienation which at 
least did something to do away with? If 
you deprive some men of their power as 
magistrates because they have attended 
meetings, which the highest law authority 
in Jreland seems to declare not to be il 
legal—if you thereby invite martyrdom 
upon the part of others for similar acts~ 
if you place the popularity of men known 
to the people upon being deprived of the 
commission of the peace—you will again 
alienate all these who have to administer 
justice from the people, amongst whom it 
is to be administered. Don’t tell me that 
the Arms Act rests entirely upon: any 
precedent afforded by the late Govern. 
ment. If you imitate the one proceeding 
of the late Government, I wish you would 
imitate them in other respects. Whenthe 
right hon. Gentleman opposite ‘first made 
his appointments with respect to Ireland 
wishing, as I did, to further all. feasible 
means to tranquillize the country—and 
fearing, as I did, a change from a party 
favourable to the great majority of the 
people, to one adverse to the great majo 
rity. I took the earliest opportunity of 
expressing the satisfaction I felt at» the 
appointment of the noble Lord as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. | 1 knew less of the 
noble Lord, the Lord-lieutenant, but from 
what | did know, I believed that he would 
act upon the principles of justice, But 
with respect to the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, all that I have seen of 
him induces me to believe that. his wishes 
are to govern Ireland upon priociples of 
justice and conciliation, What he declared 
at his election at Cornwall, I have every 
reason to believe was his. sincere wish j~ 
but, | know not how'it is—or from whence 
it proceeds—but, while from certain mea- 
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sures of the late Government, there has 
heen no departure—yet, with respect to 
the great mass of the administration, I 
ask whether the Government is, or is it 
not the Governmeut of a small minority, 
from which the great majority of the peo- 
ple are excluded. My right hon. Friend 
has quoted, and quoted with great pro- 
priety the example of Canada—there you 
had people who were suspected, perhaps 
most unjustly, of having tampered with 
rebellion. Yet you did not make that an 
objection to place in their hands the exe- 
eative power of Canada. Well, is it not 
natural that Irishmen, men who have 
worked their way to the head of the bar 
by their energy and talents, should feel 
that they have not a Government equally 
impartial as that of Canada? Must not 
this be at once admitted to be a grievance 
and a wrong? I have mentioned Sir 
Michael O’Loghlen. I can speak of him 
with praise, for, alas! he is no more ; but 
ifhe were now alive, would he have the 
least chance of being promoted to the 
judgment seat? Then, I ask, is this a 
just and wise Government? And, above 
all, is it wise, though you may establish a 
necessity for the introduction of an Arms 
Bill, that you should bring forward an 
Arms Bill, and no other measure, in this 
Session of Parliament? For my part, I 
can say, that as I was looking to-day over 
one of the drafts of the bill, I saw objec. 
tions I made to many clauses, but that 
they were over-ruled by the evidence of 
many well-informed persons as to the con- 
dition of Ireland, and: that the necessity 
for some such measure was made out. 
Well, seeing that that necessity continues, 
and not being aware what serious mischiefs 
may arise from the refusal, I cannot give 
my vote against the second reading of this 
bill, But really if we are told, that it is 
the intention of the executive Government 
to propose such plans, and such plans alone 
—if we are told that thisis a sample of the 
measures by which Ireland is to be go~ 
verned, | think before long that this House 
should address the Crown, or take some 
mode or other of expressing their opinion 
as to the Government of Ireland. I should 
be ready in any way to meet the attempts 
made to repeal the Union. I think, if 
brought forward constitutionally, and by 
petition, that the arguments are so strong 
in favour of a maintenance of the Union, 
that I should have no fear of discussing the 
motion made in this House. I think the 
Union may be fully maintained, not alone 
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as a benefit to England, but it may be 
shown, that it would be a serious misfor- 
tune to Ireland herself if that Union were 
dissolved. If it be attempted to repeal it 
by force, why then it must be maintained 
by the force and authority of the law and 
of the executive Government. But as long 
as those seeking the Repeal of the Union 
appeal to the sentiments and feelings of 
their own countrymen, so long I think 
should you forbear from adding to the 
irritation of the moment, and from adding 
to excitement amongst a people already 
too greatly excited; so long should you 
not attempt by deprivations and dismis- 
sions which, as effectual measures of dis- 
couragement are nothing—but which as a 
means of excitement and irritation, and an 
encouragement to others to court such no- 
toriety, answer such an end perfectly, and 
have a directly opposite effect from that 
of putting an end to the agitation for the 
repea lof the Union. Sir, let me, before I 
sit down, allude to what I think was the 
unfair treatment which the late Govern- 
ment met with, with respect to the outrages 
which took place in Ireland. I have 
stated our general policy; but, owing to 
the social disorders of Ireland, which date 
so far back as 1760, which have now lasted 
for the greater part of a century—there 
are outrages with respect to the possession 
of the land—there are murders committed 
in some parts of the country, which are 
the most serious misfortune and calamity 
to that country. It was the custom of 
those in opposition in our time to lay all 
those outrages to the account of the Go- 
vernment, and at their party meetings and 
their dinners they hailed with a sort of 
cheer the arrival of the news of any fresh 
horrible outrage or murder. Sir, I believe 
it is now confessed, when no party purpose 
is to be gained ; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has spoken last has given us 
some proofs of it—that these murders, 
horrible as they are, occurring one after 
another in the course of a month, and two 
or three at a time, are not the effect of any 
political or party movement, but arise from 
the social condition of Ireland, Those 
who have spoken to-night have said, and 
said most truly, that it ought to be the 
object of this House to endeavour by every 
means in their power to improve the con- 
dition of that people. Sir, although the 
methods which the late Government 
adopted may not have been the best which 
could be adopted. I am not speaking in 
defence of their wisdom, but this I will 
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say, that of all the parts of their Govern- 
ment there was none which occupied: so 
much of their serious and constant atten- 
tion as the state of Ireland,—lI still think 
the opposition we then met with from the 
party that attacked our conduct was most 
unfairly directed both against our measures 
and against our administration of Irish 
affairs at that time. But it is a consola- 
tion to me, and it ever will be a consola- 
tion to me, that on more than one occasion 
that generous and warm-hearted people, 
believing that we really did wish their 
prosperity, rewarded us with an unusual, 
perhaps an undeserved degree of confidence. 
I was often’ doubtful whether, finding our 
measures were so often defeated in this 
House, and that we could not even prevail 
on it to grant the same municipal fran- 
chises extended to the other parts of the 
empire, whether, finding that we could not 
carry the measures to which they and we 
were attached—I have often wondered that 
they continued such a degree of confidence 
as they gave us, and whether it were not 
our duty to lay vefore them the whole 
state of the case, and to say that we were 
no longer entitled to their confidence ; but 
J do think it a remarkable proof of the 
generous dispesition of that people, that 
although our legislative measures were 
defeated, yet by means of our administra- 
tion—by the novelty of a fair and impar- 
tial administration of affairs in Ireland, 
that confidence and support were never 
withdrawn from us while we remained in 
power. I do believe that in the course of 
a considerable period those reforms which 
we begun did much to improve the social 
condition of the people; and most disap- 
pointed | shall be if [ find that the present 
Government show not only a disposition 
to refuse the measures which they consider 
inconsistent with their principles, but if I 
find that, beside this, they are going back 
towards the point from which we com- 
menced, and that without any fear (for I 
have no fear) of civil war or of insurrec- 
tion, the result of their Government is, 
that the people of Ireland and England 
are more than ever alienated from each 
other, and that the Union which by acts of 
Parliament is established, is not established 
in the hearts of the people. 


Debate adjourned. 
House adjourned at one o'clock. 
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DismissaL oF Lorp Frrencu (Ieg- 
LAND).] The Marquess of Clanricarde 
rose to put a question to the noble Duke 
opposite, of which he had given the noble 
Duke notice, though he had not given a 
public notice, because he had not had ‘an 
opportunity of doing so. The matter, 
however, was so serious, that he thought 
it his duty to put the question without the 
form of a public notice. He referred to'a 
letter which appeared in the public papers, 
which had been addressed to Lord Ffrench 
from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

The Marquess of Londonderry rose to 
order, but after a short conversation, 

The Marquess of Clanricarde proceeded, 
It wascompetent to him at once to move for 
the production of the letter. Nobody could 
object to such a motion ; but he had no 
wish to make it, as the letter was already 
before the public, and he himself was well 
aware that the letter was authentic, 
Though a motion might hereafter he ne- 
cessary, he would at present confine him- 
self to the question he wished to put. He 
was afraid, that in the first place, though 
for his own purpose two or three extracts 
would be sufficient, he must trouble their 
Lordships with the whole of the letter, 
lest he should be charged with garbling 
it; and though its terms might be known 
to their Lordships, he hoped to be allowed 
to read it at length. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Lord Ffrench, and was signed 
by Henry Sugden, secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, from which fune- 
tionary it emanated. It wasas follows :— 

“ Secretary’s-office, Four Courts, Dublin, 
May, 23. My Lord,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge your Lordship’s letter of the 19th 
inst., stating that it was your intention to 
attend the Repeal meeting at Caltra, as well 
as that which is to be held in Athlone, and 
am,directed by the Lord Chancellor to inform 
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t Lotdship that he regrets he has felt it his 
duty to direct your Lordship to be superseded 
asa magistrate for the county of Galway. It 
spas‘ been his earnest desire not to interfere 
with the expression of opinion by any magis- 
trate in. favour of Repeal, although from his 
frst artival here he deemed it inconsistent 
with the determination of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to uphold the Union between Great 
Britain and Treland, to appoint as a magistrate 
any person pledged to the Repeal of that 
Union. Her Majesty’s Government.” 

And now came the sentences to which 
he begged to call the attention of their 
Lordships,— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have recently 
declared in both Houses of Parliament their 
fixed determination tormaintain the Union, it 
becomes the duty of the Members of the 
Government to support that declaration, ‘The 
allegation that the numerous Repeal meetings 
are not illegal does not diminish their inevi- 
table-tendency to outrage; and, considering 
the'subject.in all its bearings, it.is the opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor, that such meetings are 
not in the spirit of the constitution, and may 
become dangerous to the safety of the State. 
Itis necessary, therefore, that the Government 
should be able to place a firm réliance on the 
watchfulness'and determination of the magis- 
fracy'to preserve the public peace. A magis- 
trate who presides. over or ‘forms part of such 
a meeting can neither be prepared to repress 
violence, nor could he be expected to act 
against a body for whose offence he would 
himself be responsible. _To such persons the 
preservation of the public’ peacé during the 
present agitation cannot be safely intrusted. 
Your Lordship’s determination to preside over 
such a meeting, immediately after the declara- 
fions in Parliament, proves to the Lord Chan- 
cellor,: that the time has arrived for, evincing 
the determination of this Government to dele- 
gate no power to those who seek, by such 
measures as are now pursued, to dissolve the 
legislative union. To allow such persons any 
longer ‘to remain in ‘the commission of the 
peace would be to afford the power of the 
Crown to the carrying of a measure which her 
Majesty has, like her, predecessor, expressed 
her determination to prevent. This view of 
the case, which the step taken by your Lord- 
die forced upon the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor, will compel him at once to super- 
sede any other magistrates who, since the 
declaration in Parliament, have attended like 
Repéal meetings. He thinks that such a mea- 
sureis not at variance with the resolution of 
the Government, whilst they watch over public 
tranquility and oppose the Repeal movements, 
still to act with forbearance and conciliation, 
and to devote their best energies to improve 
the institutions, and promote the prosperity of 
Treland, 

nd have the honopr to be, my Lord, your 

tdship’s most obedient servant. 

ai “ Henny SuGDEN, Secretary.” 
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With a great part of this letter he had 
no fault to tind; there were but three sen. 
tences in it upon which he thought it 
necessary to comment, but those three 
sentences contained the whole substance of 
the letter, and conveyed nothing more 
than that Lord Ffrench had been dismissed 
from the magistracy, because he had not 
read, marked, and digested that declara- 
tion which the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
stated some Minister of the Crown had 
made in his place in Parliament as to her 
Majesty's intentions with regard to Ireland. 
He presumed this act to be the act of the 
Irish Government, because he knew from 
official communications which had been 
made to him, that at the same time Lord 
F french was removed from the magistracy, 
he was concurrently and simultaneously 
dismissed from the deputy-lieutenancy of 
the county of which he had the honour to 
be the lord-lieutenant. He therefore wish- 
ed to know on what ground or right it 
was, that the Irish Government assumed, 
that a single declaration in Parliament 
formed a proper or suflicient ground for 
such a proceeding, and on what principle 
Lord Ffrench or any other individual in 
Ireland could be held to know what passed 
in Parliament. The question, therefore, 
he wished to ask was, whether any com- 
munication of any message from the 
Throne, of any Speech from the Throne; or 
of any speech in Parliament, tiad been made 
to the Irish Government, or published in 
the Gazettes, either of London or Dublin, 
or in any other official form ? 

The Duke of Wellington: Her’ Ma- 
jesty’s servants in Ireland were instructed, 
on their appointment, of the desire of her 
Majesty’s Government to maintain the 
Union with Ireland unimpaired. There 
have been no other instructions issued to 
her Majesty’s servants in Ireland on that 
subject. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was not 
surprised at the answer he had received, 
but he must enter his protest against the 
acts recently done by the Irish govern- 
ment. He thought— 

The Earl of Wicklow rose to order. 
There was no motion before the House. 
The question had been put by the noble 
Marquess and answered by the noble Duke, 
and, therefore, precisely on the same 
grounds raised on a former evening, the 
noble Marquess was clearly out of order. 

The Marquess of Londonderry consi- 
dered the course intended to be now pursu- 
ed was quite irregular, The noble Mar- 
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quess had read a letter from a public news- 
paper, instead of moving in proper course 
for its regular production. He had thea 
put a question upon that letter, which had 
been answered, and he now wished to enter 
upon a discussion of the whole subject 
without notice. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde meant to 
conclude by moving an humble address to 
her Majesty that the letter be laid before 
the House, and then he should be strictly 
in order. 

The Duke of Wellington did not know 
that there would be any objection whatever 
to the production of the letter, but he 
thought the noble Marquess ought to con- 
fine himself to his notice. He had given 
notice of his intention to ask a question, 
which hadébeen answered. He repeated 
that he did not know that there would be 
any objection to the production of the 
letter, but he wished to converse with 
other persons on the subject before he con- 
sented to it. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, he 
would not persist in his motion for the 
production of the letter were it not that 
the state of Ireland was most alarming, 
He was not expressing, ner anxious to 
express, any opinion on the dismissal of 
the magistrates, and he thought what had 
fallen from the noble Duke might have 
great weight with their Lordships in com- 
ing toa decision upon the motion which 
he was forced to make, in order to offer a 
few observations on a matter which, in his 
judgment did not admit of a moment’s 
delay. This letter only came to his know- 
ledge on Saturday last, and as the House 
did not meet yesterday he was not only 
deprived of giving notice, but more than 
au usual time had elapsed. The state of 
Ireland was such that every moment was 
of great and grave consequence. In this 
matter he thought the Irish Government 
had made an uvfortunate, a grave and a 
serious mistake. He was not about to 
discuss the policy of the dismissal of the 
magistrates who had taken part in the 
repeal agitation ; but he certainly thought 
the steps which had been taken, and that, 
too, on the mere authority of the public 
press, as to a Ministerial declaration, were 
contrary to the constitution, to the princi~ 
ples of the laws of Parliament, and to the 
principles of common sense. 

The Marquess of Londonderry rose: to 
order. Let the noble Marquess confine 
himself to giving a notice of motion, and 
every noble Lord would be ready to come 
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casion. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde contended 
that he was perfectly in order, and he 
promised their Lordships that he would 
narrow within the smallest possible com- 
pass the observations which he felt it.ne. 
cessary to make. He repeated, that the 
steps which been taken, and the grounds 
upon which the dismissals had taken place, 
were contrary to every rule of law and 
constitutional principle. There was, as he 
had already said, a great part of this letter 
with which he found no fault—on. the 
contrary, in which he entirely agreed. He 
did not want to say anything about the 
question of the Repeal of the Union, but 
this he would say, that whether for the 
purpose of maintaining the Union or effect- 
ing its repeal, there could be no doubt en- 
tertained by any reflecting man that the 
assembling of great bodies of men through- 
out the country, creating disturbances, 
and alarming the minds of the peaceable 
subjects of the Crown, was in itself, on the 
broad principle, an Hlegal act. He thought 
that such assemblages, whatever might be 
their object, were illegal, and therefore he 
was of opinion that it might be very right 
and proper for all magistrates to do every. 
thing in their power to discourage and 
discountenanee such meetings; but that 
was a totally different question from that 
on which Lord Ffrench had been dismissed. 
The letter of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land stated, that these assemblies had a 
tendency to outrage, and were therefore 
illegal. [‘* No, no.”] He begged pardon, 
the letter stated 


“ The allegation that the numerous Repeal 
meetings are not illegal does not diminish 
their inevitable tendency to outrage ; and, con- 
sidering the subjects in all its bearings, it is the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor that such meet- 
ings are not in the spirit of the constitution, 
and may become dangerous to the safety of 
the State.” 


There was no question that, if one great 
meeting was held for the purpose of ex- 

essing a strong popular opinion, it would, 
in the common sense acceptation of the 
term, be legal. But, in Ireland, there 
were held meetings of men collected by 
hundreds of thousands from all parts of 
the country, and he for one, thought that 
the time had come when the Irish Govet- 
ment were bound to take some step on the 
subject. And he thought they had a plain 
and simple course to pursue. He wished, 
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tim of Repeal ; but be must, in passing, 
remind their Lordships, that not a month 
sinee he made use of warning language to 
them upon the subject, as far as became so 
humble an individual as himself. It was 
nodoubt very rash in him to attempt to 

ibe before he was regularly called in ; 
hut he must say he was of opinion that 
the Irish Government might very fairly 
have issued a proclamation stating the 
dimple truth, that those meetings were 
calculated to disturb, and did disturb and 
alarm the minds of the quiet and peaceable 
subjects of the realm—advising such per- 
siiis to diseountenance these meetings, 
aud then they might fairly enough, if they 
had so chosen, have desired and enjoined 
all magistrates not only to discountenance, 
but to keep away from such meetings, If 
this had been done, if the opinions of the 
Government had thus been set before the 
magistracy, and that then after such warn- 
ing any magistrate had attended a Repeal 
meeting, he would have had a warning of his 
peril and must have taken the consequences 
of his own act upon himself. However, in 
this instance nothing of this kind had 
béen done; he did not mean to decide 
whether the desiring the magistrates to 
keep away from these meetings altogether, 
would or would not be the wisest possible 
course. A question might be raised, into 
which, however, he would not now enter, 
as to how far it was desirable while such 
meetings were held at all, to prevent those 
persons from attending them, who might 
naturally be expected to be more moder- 
ate and sober-minded, who might keep 
the assemblage from going too far, and 
ala their being delivered over to vio- 
ent and reckless men. If such a course as 
that which he pointed out had been put- 
sted, the magistrates would have been 
fairly treated, and have had due notice 
given them of what the Government ex- 
petted they should do and not do ; but 
how stood the case? The Irish Govern- 
ment had not waited for any outrage ; 
there had been nothing of the sort; there 
had, indeed, been one outrage, but it was 
bot connected with the subject of these 
meetings, nor could it be faitly considered 
4 connected with the meetings at all. 
At the meetings there had been no illegal 
act committed, no breach of the peace 
whatever, everything had gone on quietly. 
It was not, therefore, upon the commission 
of any violent act, not upon the occasion 
of any particular speech, but merely upen 
® declaration made by aright hen, Gentle- 
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man in another place, and by the noble 
Duke in that House, that the Lord Chan- 


‘cellor of Ireland had thought it right at 


once to call upon all the magistrates of 
Ireland to avoid these meetings, and not 
only to call upon them not to attend or 
preside over these meetings, but to break 
every magistrate who attended any one of 
the meetings after this declaration had 
been made by certain Ministers in their 
places in Parliament. That such a pro+ 
ceeding was opposed to all constitutional 
theory and practice must be evident. That 
assuredly the mere speech of a Minister of 
the Crown, however exalted his position, 
the mere speech of a Minister in the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords, 
was not the form in which a Message from 
the Crown, in which the wishes of the 
Government, should be conveyed to the 
magistrates of a country. But even were 
it so, did any one ever hear of such a thing, 
in a free country, as the Ministers of the 
Crown, advising the Sovereign to instruct 
them te convey her opinion upon a subject 
in Parliament in this fashion, and with a 
view to such results? As to the question 
of Repeal itself, he would not hesitate to 
say that in his opinion, the Repeal of the 
Union weuld be the very worst thing that 
could possibly happen to Ireland; and as 
to the manner in which, and the men by 
whom that Union was effected, it appeared 
to him that the very constitution of the 
Irish Parliament at the period, which some 
made an argument against the Union it- 
self, it seemed to him one of the strongest 
reasons against restoring a separate Legis- 
lature to Ireland. What was the effect 
and the manner in which her Majesty’s 
opinion upon the subject had been made 
use of by Sir Robert Peel in the other 
House of Parliament ? He had no right, 
indeed, to comment upon that proceeding, 
as it took place in another House, any 
more than the Lord Chancellor of lreland 
was justified in acting upon it. But what 
was the effect of that proceeding? It 
was to bring her Majesty’s name and au- 
thority directly in collision with the opin- 
ions and feelings so generally declared by the 
people throughout a great part of Ireland, 
and in this he (the Marquess of Clanri- 
earde) conceived there was no small im- 
propriety. Again, it was contrary to all 
Parliamentary law, for the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, or any person out of the 
Houses of Parliament, to presume to act 
at all upon anything that had been stated 
in Parliament. How should persons out 
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of Parliament know what passed in Parlia- 
ment, but by a direct breach of Parliament- 
ary law? A very absurd law it was, no 
doubt—a law daily violated, and very 
rarely carried into effect at all, even for a 
half hour, but then it was a law; and, 
assuredly, no man ever heard before of a 
debate in Parliament being binding upon 
the people of the country ; of penalties 
being attachable to persons for the infrac- 
tion of what was said in either House of 
Parliament. It was a positive fact well 
known to those connected with Ireland, 
that a great many magistrates did not 
take in the English newspapers, and though 
the debates were reported with extraordi- 
vary precision, they were not always strictly 
accurate ; but, if accurate, he must say, it 
was very hard to break a set of magis- 
trates because they had not read a certain 
speech delivered on a certain day. He 
repeated that this had been a most unfor- 
tunate proceeding a proceeding which 
had set the people of Ireland more in op- 
position, because it showed irritation and 
rashness, and the total absence of that real 
deliberation, judgment, and dignity, which 
gave weight. Look to its consequences, 


Already they had seen some volunteers who 
had come forward to surrender their com- 


missions. This was not unnatural; but 
he hoped the example would not be carried 
out to any further extent.. The first 
effect had, however, been shown; and 
though he did not wish to take any credit 
for his own political friends, it was impos- 
sible to deny that during the last ten 
years, the confidence of the people in the 
impartial administration of the law had 
greatly increased. Now, if all those 
magistrates holding certain opinions with- 
drew from the bench, what would be the 
feelings of the people with respect to the 
administration of justice? He was aware 
he was led into observations he wished to 
avoid, though he desired to confine himself 
to the letter of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, which in his judgment, was a 
most improper and unfortunate mode of 
proceeding. He did not think it wise to 
dismiss any magistrate unless he had been 
present at a meeting where language of a 
treasonable and dangerous tendency had 
been used, and had made himself a party 
to the use of that language by presiding at 
the meeting. But upon this point he was 
not now speaking ; he was merely draw- 
ing their’ Lordships’ attention to that act 
of the Irish Executive, which was founded 
on a speech in Parliament—namely, the 
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dismissal of a magistrate. This he thought 
an unfortunate thing ; and he did'h 
that the Government on this ‘side ‘of the 
water would take immediate steps to ies 
medy, as far as it was in their power, this 
great and grievous mistake. There had 
not been any disposition in Ireland or in 
Parliament to view with hostility or with 
any other but a good feeling, the distin 
guished personages who had been sent 
over to Ireland: to fill the highest offices 
there. There had been no opposition in 
Parliament or in Ireland to those appoint» 
ments, and he regretted a step which 
would set the Irish Government directly 
in collision with the popular feeling of the 
country. The noble Marquess concluded 
by saying that he was quite ready to with. 
draw his motion after what had fallen from 
the noble Duke opposite. 

The Duke of Wellington was sure their 
Lordships would recollect the state: of 
anxiety which prevailed in this  couns 
try, as well as in Ireland, the scene 
of the present agitation, at the period 
when questions were put to the Govern- 
ment in both Houses of Parliament, ‘on 
the subject of the measures adopted by 
certain persons in Ireland to create agita- 
tion with respect to the Repeal of the 
Union ;—a repeal to be brought about 
not by the deliberations and decisions of 
that and the other House of Parliament 
not by a law to be passed by the Legisla- 
ture, but by agitation, and eventually, by 
force and violence. It was impossible to 
describe the anxiety felt throughout the 
public by this state of things; and the 
answer given in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the questions he had referred to, 
were to the effect, that the Government 
had paid, and were continuing to pay, the 
utmost attention to the subject, and that 
measures had been adopted on both sides 
of the water to enable the Lord-lieutenant 
and the Government of Ireland to pre- 
serve the peace of the country, and that 
her Majesty’s servants were determined to 
adopt all measures necessary to preserve 
inviolate the legislative union of the two 
countries. The individual who now ad- 
dressed their Lordships had not then bad 
an opportunity of taking her Majesty's 
pleasure on the subject, and went no fure 
ther than he had just stated; but his 
right hon. Friend who addressed the other 
House of Parliament on the subject stated 
that it was her Majesty's intention to act 
precisely on the declaration of her 
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, aod to maintain inviolate the 
legislative union of ,the two countries. 
The declarations made in Parliament were 
matters of public notoriety, and gave the 
utmost satisfaction, not only in this coun- 

ybutalso in Ireland; for though there 
were thousands who attended those meet- 
ings in Ireland for the purpose of agitating 
for the repea! of the Union, it must not be 
sed that there were not also thou- 
sands—that there was not an equal num- 
ber, or, as he believed, a majority, who 
wereof a different opinion in that coun- 
tty Though the measures which the 
noble Marquess opposite had alluded to, 
wete not adopted -in Ireland (and it was 
not necessary for him to enter upon that 
subject, as the noble Marquess did not 
impute any blame to the Government for 
not having adopted them), yet the anxiety 
ofthat part of the population in Ireland, 
who were opposed to repeal, was greatly 
relieved by the declarations of her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in Ireland, which were mat- 
ters of notoriety in this country and in 
Ireland.. These meetings still continuing, 
notwithstanding the declarations he had 
adverted to, and continuing under the 
presiding influence of magistrates in her 
Majesty’s commission of the peace, the 
Lord. Chancellor of Ireland had been in- 
structed to adopt every constitutional 
means in his power in order to maintain 
inviolate the legislative union between the 
two countries. When the Lord Chan- 
cellor had the satisfaction of learning the 
declarations of her Majesty’s confidential 
servants in Parliament, he thought it still 
further necessary to maintain inviolate the 
legislative union. The Lord Chancellor 
found, then, notwithstanding these decla- 
rations, which were so notorious, and had 
given such general satisfaction, that ma- 
gistrates continued to preside at these re- 
peal meetings, and to call them together ; 
and these magistrates were not drivellers, 
but must have known (what was notorious 
to the public) that which passed in’ both 
Houses of Parliament. They must have 
kvown, that her Majesty’s confidential 
advisers had declared it to be the deter- 
mination of the Government to maintain 
inviolate the legislative union, and yet 
they persevered in holding these meetings, 
which, in addition to other circumstances 
which proved their illegality, had a ten- 
dency to lead to outrage in every case, 
andhad, in fact, led to outrage in one 
temarkable instance, at Clones. As the 





people of the country were divided in 
opinion on this question, these meetings 
were calculated to lead to outrage in every 
case ; and if lives were lost, those would 
be liable to the consequences who had 
called the meetings together which had 
occasioned such a misfortune. Under 
these circumstances, it became the duty 
of the Lord Chancellor to give a check to 
these meetings, by letting the magistrates 
know who called together and presided at 
meetings calculated to lead to outrage and 
disorder, that they were not fit to be 
trusted with the preservation of the public 
peace, the more particularly after the no- 
toriety of the declaration, that it was the 
determination of the Crown to maintain 
inviolate the legislative union. It was 
the Lord Chancellor’s duty, then, to take 
measures to prove to the magistrates, that 
they could not remain in the commission 
of the peace if they presided at, or pro- 
moted, such meetings. Under these cir- 
cumstances he conceived, that the Lord 
Chancellor was entirely justified in the 
course he had taken, and if the noble 
Marquess should call for the papers, which 
he understood were to be produced in 
another place, he should have no objec- 
tion to lay them on the Table of the 
House ; but he could not allow the impu- 
tation thrown out against the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland to remain unanswered. 

The Earl of Glengall merely wished to 
correct an error which his noble Friend 
opposite had inadvertently fallen into with 
respect to the letter of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. It was evident, from the con- 
tents of the document read by his noble 
Friend, that this was the third letter on 
the subject. The Lord Chancellor first 
wrote to Lord Ffrench. To this there 
was a reply from that noble Lord, and the 
letter read by his noble Friend was evi- 
dently an answer to that. This showed 
that the proceeding with respect to Lord 
Ffrench had not taken place without no- 
tice. 

Lord Campbell was more and more con- 
vinced, from every reflection he could 
give to the subject, that the preservation 
of the legislative union was essential for 
the happiness of England and Ireland, 
The very notion that Ireland should have 
a separate Legislature, independent of the 
Imperial Legislature was most absurd, and 
if carried into effect would be productive 
of the greatest misery to both countries, 
Under these circumstances all measures 
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necessary for the preservation of the 
Union would have his hearty support. 
At the same time he felt bound most 
deeply to deplore and condemn the dis- 
missal of Lord Ffrench on the grounds 
stated in the letter of the secretary of the 
Lord Chancellor. The grounds there al- 
leged showed, that the step taken was 
most unjust and highly inexpedient. All 
that was there charged against Lord 
Ffrench was, that he was about to attend 
Repeal meetings at Caltra and at Athlone. 
If these meetings were likely to be attended 
with the commission of outrage, and, con- 
sequently, a breach of the peace, there 
eould be no doubt on the subject; but it 
did not follow that meetings held for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament for a 
Repeal of the Union were in themselves 
illegal. For his own part, he denied they 
were so in themselves, The people had 
a right to meet peaceably to petition the 
Throne and the Houses of Parliament on 
any legislative question. The legislative 
union was enacted by act of Parliament, 
and whether right or wroug was not the 
question? Could it not, he would ask, 
be repealed by act of Parliament? He 
deeply regretted the agitation on this sub- 
ject. He should rejoice to see any mea- 


sure—any constitutional measure-~for its 
repression; but such a step as had been 
taken by the Lord Chancellor had only 
the effect of irritating and provoking, and 
of rendering the agitation more mischiev- 


ous and formidable. He apprehended, 
that there might be meetings lawfully as- 
sembled to petition for the Repeal of the 
Union; and a magistrate, if he attended 
them, was unconstitutionally dismissed 
from the commission, unless he had done 
something which rendered him unworthy 
to be trusted with the administration of 
justice. Was it to be said, that merely 
attending a public meeting, when no vio- 
lation of the peace was likely to take 
place, was an illegal proceeding. But he 
had the high authority of Lord Chancellor 
Sugden for saying, that meetings might 
be held to petition for a Repeal of the 
Union, without their being illegal. That 
was, that per se the discussion of the Re- 
peal of the Union was not illegal. He 
referred to this opinion without the slight- 
est description of disrespect to the most 
learned lawyer who now administered 
the law in Ireland with gteat patience and 
impartiality, to the general satisfaction of 
the profession and the public in that coun. 
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try. He had the very high authority of 
that learned person for declaring: that, 
previous to the declarations that had bedi 
mate in both Houses of Parliament; ang 
to the expression of opinion that had been 
attributed to her Majesty, there was ns 
thing illegal in attending these meetings, 
It must be in the recollection of most 
noble Lords, that in 1834, a motion «way 
madé in the House of Commons for the 
Repeal of the Legislative Union between 
England and Ireland, which was rejected 
by an overwhelming majority: Thereshad 
also been a motion made in that House in 
the year 1713; for the Repeal of the 
Union between Scotland and England, 
which was only lost by a majority of four 
in that House. There was nothing illegal, 
nor had it ever been held, that he had 
heard of, that there was any thing illegal 
in either of these motions. There ter. 
tainly might be a law made to make 
it sedition, or even high treason, to pro: 
pose or to meet for the purpose of 
petitioning for a Repeal of the Union; 
Such a law would be a most inexpedient 
measure; but until there was such a law, 
it could not be considered any violation of 
the law to meet for the purpose of peti- 
tioning for the repeal, If that was illegal, 
why was it not declared so long ago? 
Why were not some measures taken to 
punish those who violated the law. But 
he took upon himself to say, that to meet 
for the purpose of petitioning for the re- 
peal of the union, was not a violation of 
the law. If that were the case, did the 
declarations of the Ministers in the two 
Houses of Parliament alter the quality of 
the act? Without resorting to the tech- 
nical objection urged by the noble Mar- 
quess near him, that the magistrates in 
Ireland might not know of these declara- 
tions, he would ask did these declarations 
render illegal that which was before legal? 
Ministers might declare it unlawful to bold 
Meetings to oppose their measures ; they 
might have declared that the relief of the 
Roman Catholic subjeets of the realm 
from disabilities would be a violation of 
the constitution ; and that Protestant as- 
cendancy was necessary to preserve the 
integrity of the empire. But if such de- 
clarations had been made, would it have 
been unlawful after that to meet for the 
purpose of petitioning for Catholic eman- 
cipation? The present Minister had de- 
clared, in another place, that he would 
stand by the Reform Bill, Would it now 
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be unlawful to meet to petition that the 
Reform Bill might be repealed, and all the 
rotten boroughs restored to the —- 
of sending Members to Parliament? e 
ended that, notwithstanding the 
declarations of Ministers, there would be 
no illegality in meeting to petition for 
these objects. He now came to the de- 
claration of the Ministers of the Crown, 
and he must say, that according to all his 
notions of the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain, that declaration was highly irregular 
not on the ground that it tended to 
influence the debate or decision of the 
House on any pending subject, but on the 
ground that it was the declaration of the 
opinion of the Sovereign, for 

which the Minister was not responsible. 
It was totally different in principle from 
the answer made by King William to the 
address of both Houses, which was most 
constitutional, the Ministers being respon- 
sible for it, and liable to be impeached for 
anything improper in it. But the decla- 
ration to which he now referred, though, 
no doubt, conveying the sentiments of 
their gracious Sovereign on the subject of 
repeal (sentiments responded to by all the 
community in this country, and by a ma- 
jority, he trusted, in Ireland), was an 
inegular proceeding in a constitutional 
poiat of view, and might form a bad 
precedent for introducing the personal 
opinion of the Sovereign with respect to 
subjects on which the public were divided. 
lt was clearly meant to be the personal 
opinion of the Sovereign, because Sir R. 
Peel intimated his own opinion ; and the 
noble Duke opposite had declared the 
opinion of the Ministers; and then, im 
addition, they bad the opinion and perso- 
nal determination of the Sovereign ex- 
pressed. This was highly irregular and 
unconstitutional, and calculated to lead te 
the most dangerous consequences, by way 
of precedent. But was it a reason, be- 
cause such a declaration was made, that 
magistrates should afterwards be removed 
the commission of the peace for at- 
tending repeal meetings? Could it be 
doubted, that before these declarations 
wete made the personal opinion of the 
Crown, was in favour of the legislative 
union, and that the right hon. Baronet in 
the other House, and the noble Duke op- 
posite, were determined to support that 
union by all constitutional means? He, 
therefore, submitted that the declarations 
made in the two Houses of Parliament 


formed no additional reason for the dis- 
missal of magistrates; and he deeply 
regretted the grounds on which that step 
had been taken. He also thought it an 
inexpedient step in itself, 1t was neither 
a system of conciliation nor coercion ; but 
rather one of irritation and provocation. 
Why should an act be done which would 
not lessen the influence of the party 
against whom it was directed? So far 
from proving a degradation, it would be 
looked upon by the people in a contrary 
light, and on these grounds he considered 
the course which had been pursued unad- 
visable and improper. If by conciliation 
otder could not be preserved, then let a 
rigorous and firm course be resorted to, 
bnt itritation should be avoided, as it only 
tended to produce a vindictive feeling, and 
to add tothe power of those against whom 
it was directed. 

The Duke of Wellington, in explanation, 
said, that her Majesty’s name had been 
used in connexion with her Majesty’s re- 
ference to the declaration of her royal pre- 
decessor, a circumstance which the noble 
and learned Lord appeared to overlook, 
but which made a material distinction. 
He, in speaking of the dismissals from 
the magistracy, referred not only to the 
notoriety of the declarations which had 
been made in Parliament, but also to the 
tendeney to outrage which was likely to 
be the result of such immense assemblages. 

The Earl of Charleville said, that when 
his noble Friend opposite expressed his 
fears that these dismissals might establish 
a dangerous precedent, he could assure 
him that there was no fear of their so 
doing, for if there was any precedent of 
the sort it had already been established 
by the late Ministry. That Ministry had 
deprived Colonel Verner of the commis- 
sion of the peace, because that gentleman 
had at a private party drank a toast which 
it was supposed was calculated to prodace 
feelings of irritation amongst those who 
were opposed to him in politics. They 
also dismissed Mr. Blacker, because that 
gentleman’s wife, on the 12th of July, 
thought fit to wear an orange riband, It 
was clear, then that no precedent could 
be established by the dismissal of Lord 
Fftench or the other magistrates. He 
would not enter into the question of the 
legality of those meetings, His noble 
Friend had spoken of the tranquillity of 
those meetings, and he would admit that 





} mo actual outrage had taken place, except 
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what occurred at, Clones, and the .unfor- 
tupate accident at Cashel, But. though 
there was no actual breach of the. peace, 
was it. nothing that the minds of the 
peaceable and well-disposed of all ranks, 
of all classes, and of all creeds, were kept 
in a state of terrified suspense and fear as 
to the result of the present proceedings in 
Ireland ? When the people of Clonmel 
were roused from their beds between four 
and five o'clock in the morning-—-when 
they had bands of music. playing through 
the streets—when, on looking out at their 
windows, they beheld an awful mob pa- 
rading through the town, at whose mercy 
they felt themselves placed, be would ask, 
whether these were not strong grounds for 
terror and alarm,? His noble Friend (Lord 
Clanricarde) had alluded to those who 
were likely voluntarily to withdraw them- 
selves from the commission of the peace. 
It was a course which he should exceed- 
ingly regret. to. see them pursue, and he 
hoped his noble Friend would :exert his 
influence,to prevent its being adopted, as 
he agreed with his noble Friend that it 
would bea serious injury. When those 
on his side of the, House thought they had 
a mtuch stronger cause of complaint, that 
couhse was not pursued, No magistrate 
wit drew from the commission in the. in- 
dulgence of private feeling, ,but all. conti, 
nued in.the discharge of their duties from 
patriotic, motives, 

The. Earl of Wicklow regretted, that 
before the letter of the Lord. Chancellor 
of Ireland was written it had not been 
generally intimated to the magistracy that 
the Government considered such meetings 
as, the letter referred to dangerous, and 
that it was not becoming in magistrates 
to attend them. . Though he did not 
approve. the wording of the letter, he still 
thought bis noble Friend opposite had 
dealt harshly with the Lord Chancellor. 
His noble Friend had only taken into 
consideration the case of Lord I'french, 
and that was the only one then, before 
their Lordships. The censure which his 
noble Friend cast upon the Government 
and the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
unjust, for.it was evident that there must 
have been some correspondence between 
Lord Ffrench and, the Lord Chancellor 
before. the letter which his noble Friend 
had read. was written; and. therefore. it 
would have. been but just in his noble 
Friend before. he. censured . the . Lord 
Chancellor to. have moved for the 
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correspondence, which had taken plage, 
If it appeared from that correspondence 
that in the first instance the Lord 
Chancellor had written to say, that at. 
tendance at such meetings would be un. 
becoming, his subsequent proceedings 
would be perfectly justified, and it. would 
appear that he had done so. The course 
pursued by his noble Friend might) 
himself, appeat to be just, but he: could 
not consider it so, The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Campbell) gave an opinion ia 
favour of the legality of the present 
meetings in Ireland. He wasnota lawyer 
but when he heard a noble Lord who was 
once Attorney-general to the . Crown, 
and who had been a Lord Chancellor, 
expres an opinion calculated to. proye 
so mischievous in Ireland — whem) he 
heard a ‘person, whose opinion. cartied 
such high authority,’ make a state. 
ment which, even if it was right was 
still mischievous, but which he thought 
was. totally wrong, he could. not. help 
feeling surprised. . With respect to what 
the noble and learned Lord had said as.to 
the legality.of those meetings, he would 
refer to what. bad taken place in, 1819, 
when large and numerous assemblages 
were called together at Manchester, and 
other places, ostensibly for the purpose.of 
petitioning Parliament for, the repeal,.of 
the. .Corn-laws, or, for reform, ‘ Now.-he 
did not. consider, these meetings nearly so 
dangerous in their tendency. as.those that 
had taken place recently in Irelands, but 
still the authorities considered themselves 
justified in dispersing the large meeting 
which was assembled at Manchester. | He 
did not wish to express any degree of 
approbation as. to the mode that, was 
adopted, to disperse. that meeting. ‘The 
question; however,, was, whether it should 
be dispersed or not? |, That question was 
brought to trial. Mr...Hunt and. other 
persons. were ‘tried for. taking part, in»it, 
and were convicted,,...Now, he could not 
perceive anything dissimilar, as to, the 
character of such a meeting as that which 
he had just alluded to and those held, in 
Ireland, except:that he thought the latter 
infinitely more dangerous,, On the tral 
of Mr. Hunt the learned judge who |pte- 
sided (Mr. Justice Bailey) was deseribed 
to have spoken as follows ;— 

“The learned judge then proceeded to refet 


to the evidence, and to enforce upoti the minds 
of the jury that the main question they had to 





try was, whether the meeting wasor was not 
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seootding to its manner calculated to produce 
gerdrveither in the manner in which it was 
ed, or in the circumstances that ensued 
before its dispersion. The learned judge told 
the jury that the only question was, whether 
the meeting was calculated to create alarm, 
aid they were ‘not to say whether persons 
wefe'in bodily alarm. It’was then stated that 
themarching of organized bands of men from 
a distance to a place of meeting, attended 
with, music and banners, was in its nature 
illegal. The jury found the, parties guilty, 
mise Hunt applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench to set aside the verdict. The Lord 
Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Bailey, Mr. Justice 
Hélroyd, and Mr. Justice Best, all agreed in 
opiniowas to the illegality of the meeting.” 

When he found this was the case, might 
he! not be permitted to differ from the 

inion of the voble and learned Lord as 
to the iHegality of the meetings held in 
lreland; for these meetings all had the 
qualities which Mr. Justice Bailey, de- 
seribed as being characteristic of illegal 
meetings. He did not blame her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for not having hitherto 
put-down these meetings, for that was a 
matter which must be influenced’ by con- 
siderations of policy ; but there might be 
a bound beyond which no government 
could allow matters to pass, and when 
ihe danger became great-and imminent, 
the meetings must be put down. He had 
had no‘intention to take part in the dis- 
cussion, but after what had fallen from 
the noble and learned Lord, he felt bound 
to make some observations, 

Lord Campbell begged to assure the 
noble Earl that he wished to speak with 
the greatest respect of the Lord Chance!- 
lor of Ireland, whose learning and conduct 
he was sure must command the general 
admiration of the House and the country. 
With respect to the observation that the 
noble Lord had made regarding his short 
residence in Ireland, he would only say 
that he had derived this benefit from it, 
namely, to unite in his mind the warmest 
affections to ‘that ‘country, and to make 
bim feel the greatest interest in its welfare. 
As to the opinion the noble Earl had 
attributed to him with regard to the 
legality or the illegality of the meetings 
recently held in Ireland, be would only 
say that he had given no opinion himself 
onthe: subject.. He had merely ‘confined 
himself to the question as to’ whether in 
meetings called to petition Parliament 
for a repeal of the Union there was any 
Violation of the law. Now, Lord Ffrencli 
wasdismissed not for having attended 2 





meeting, or for any thing illegal that he 
had done, but for having expressed his 
intention to attend meetings at Cultra and 
at Athlone. What he said was that there 
was nothing illegal in itself to attend a 
meeting to petition the Crown or the 
Houses of Parliament for the repeal of 
any legislative act. 

The Lord Chancellor said that he felt 
it to be his duty to address a very few 
words to their Lordships, after the obser- 
vations that had fallen from his noble and 
learned Friend. The letter which had 
been referred to by the noble Lord who 
introduced the subject, and which had 
been animadverted on by other noble 
Lords, was not on the Table of the House, 
nor had he seen the letter of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ereland; but a letter had 
been reported in the newspapers which 
purported to be a copy of that letter; but 
whether it was authentic or not he could 
not tell. The speeches that had been 
made had reference to the particular views 
which the Chancellor of Ireland took with 
respect to the dismissal of Lord Ffrench. 
The real question, however, which they 
ought to consider, was whether the Go- 
vernment of Ireland had done its daty in 
the dismissal of these magistrates, for it 
should be recollected that this proceeding 
was not confined to Lord Ffrench, but 
extended to Mr. O’Connell and other 
magistrates; and he wae satisfied that if 
the Government had not acted in the way 
in which they had, they would have neg- 
lected their duty to their country and to 
their Sovereign. He did not mean to 
deny what his noble and learned Friend 


had said, that parties might legally hold 


meetings to petition for the repeal of any 
particular act of Parliament, and also that 
whatever opinions might be expressed in 
either or both Houses of Parliament, or 
by members of her Majesty’s Government, 
would not of itself render a meeting 
illegal, or justify the dismissal of magis- 
trates for attending it. But could they 
shut their eyes to what had been going on 
around them for the last two months? 
Could they have been ignorant of the 
nature and extent of the meetings that 
had been held week after week in Ireland ? 
Were they not all fully aware that these 
meetings had been attended by from two 
to three hundred thousand persons, at 
which the most exciting and inflammatory 
speeches were made, and could any man 
tell him that such meetings were not ille- 
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gal? Every meeting which was danger- 
ous to the public peace was illegal; and 
no lawyer in the land would give an opi- 
nion to the contrary. He would ask 
noble Lords to look to the situation of 
Ireland, and to say whether such meetings 
were not dangerous to the public peace, 
But he might be told that, although these 
meetings were dangerous to the public 
peace, they were attended by these magis- 
trates with the view of exercising their 
control and influence; but these persons, 
be it recollected, were appointed to the 
commission of the peace with the view of 
preserving the peace. Oh, but his noble 
and learned Friend exclaimed, would you 
prevent magistrates attending these meet- 
ings to preserve order—but did they do 
so? On the contrary, was it not notorious 
that they attended these meetings to pro- 
mote agitation, and to excite the passions 
of the people; and when two or three 
hundred thousands of persons were 
present, under the circumstances under 
which these meetings were held, who 
could tell what might be the effect of any 
accidental circumstance? He would 
therefore say, that the persons whose duty 
it particularly was to preserve the public 
peace in Ireland, having neglected their 


duty as magistrates, it became the duty 
of the Government immediately to dismiss 
them. from the commission of the peace, 
‘Oh but,” said his noble and learned |’ 
Friend, “you gave them no notice of 
your intention ; you did not tell them not 


to attend such meetings.” His answer to 
this was, that if they were not fully aware 
that such meetings must be illegal, they 
were not fit for the situations which they 
held, and they must be as liable to be 
punished for attending and taking part in 
the proceedings in such places as any 
other description of persous. He had not 
merely communicated with his noble and 
learned Friends in that House on the sub- 
ject, but with other persons standing high 
in the profession of the law, who all told 
him that it was hardly possible that there 
could be a meeting of two hundred thou- 
sand persons held which could be legal. 
Such an assembly must almost necesarily 
be attended with danger to the public 
peace, and, above all, when it was a poli- 
tical meeting, and when, in consequence 
of the inflammatory speeches which were 
made at it the greatest excitement prevail. 
ed, He found, also, that the leader at these 
meetings said that, by merely holding up 
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his hand, he could get one of these med. 
ings of hundreds of thousands of persons 
instantly to disperse. He would ask 
what might be the effect if this person's 
hand were held up for another purpose? 
He would refer to what had taken place 
within a few years ago in Ireland. He 
would remind noble Lords that at’ the 
period he alluded to a noble Lord of the 
highest character was Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and that noble person refused 
to place a gentleman in the commission of 
the peace for only sanctioning the pro. 
position for the repeal of the Union. He 
found this proceeding took place with the 
sanction of persons of the highest autho. 
rity connected with the late Government, 
In the present case the Government had 
to deal, not merely with those who sane- 
tioned the proposition for repeal, but 
those who were its popular advocates at 
public meetings, held under the state of 
excitement which he had described. He 
maintained that they had the sanction of 
the noble Lord for the course which they 
had taken, But they required no sanc- 
tion—they required the authority of no 
man—they said, and no man would doubt 
it, that these persons, acting in the man- 
ner in which they had done, had acted 
inconsistent with the discharge of their 
duties as magistrates—that it was not 
necessary to give them any notice of the 
course to be taken by the Government, 
and that in this instance the Government 
had not only acted in the proper execu- 
tion of their authority, but that if they 
had neglected to take the course which 
they had adopted, they would not have 
discharged their duty to the Queen, or to 
the country. 

Lord Cottenham was somewhat surprised 
at the observations of his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, who said that: he 
was not aware of the authenticity of the 
letters which had been so frequently al- 
luded to, except from the public papers. 
His noble and learned Friend had said, 
that meetings of this sort could not le- 
gally take place. He (Lord Cottenham) 
was not about to discuss the legality or 
illegality of the meetings. They knew well 
that meetings ostensibly of a perfectly 
legal and proper character might become 
illegal from the manper in. which they 
were conducted, and he should therefore 
abstain from giving any opinion upon the 
legality of these meetings, because the 





facts of the case were not before them 
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, and could only become 

eee wenctiing which canon at 
the. time — from something which might 
excite public terror — or from its being , 
intended to produce some illegal effect. , 
His noble Friend had stated, that the 
alarm which prevailed through the coun. | 
try, and which had been produced by | 
these meetings, made it the bounden 
duty of the Guvernment to dismiss all | 
magistrates. who might attend those, 
meetings. He would aot enter into the | 
discussion of this part of the case now, | 
but he begged to say that if that were 
so, the Irish government had been guilty 
of a gross dereliction of duty; because 
these were meetings, not of yesterday, 
but of long continuance—which had been 
attended by magistrates, and which ma- 
gistrates had not been dismissed. They 
had the highest authority on this point, 
because they had that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland himself. That learned 
person stated in his letter, that, in his 
opinion, magistrates ought to have op- 
portunities of stating their opinions on 
public affairs; he stated, that that was 
a wholesome practice ; consequently the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland had been of 
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opinion that they might attend in order to 


state their opinions. Why, then, did the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland alter his course 
in the case of Lord Ffrench ? Not be- 
cause Lord Ffrench had attended any 
meeting—that was not the language held 
by the Lord Chancellor ; but because Lord 
Ffrench had stated, in an answer to a letter 
from the Lord Chancellor, that he proposed 
to attend such a meeting. Now, that 
meeting he insisted was ostensibly for a 
legal object ; he did not say it was a legal 
meeting ultimately, for his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack had said 
it was not, but he said it was ostensibly 
and at first a legal meeting ; and yet, 
because Lord Ffrench stated his intention 
of attending that meeting, he was dis- 
missed from the magistracy. Their Lord- 
ships must observe, that no injustice was 
done to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland by 
the view of the case which he and his noble 
Friends near him had taken. They had 
only remarked on the case, as stated by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland himself in 
the letter which he wrote to Lord Ffrench, 
48 @ justification of the course he was pur- 
suing. It was true, that his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack had found 
out a justification of the Lord Chancellor 
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of Ireland, but only a justification which 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland did not 
find out for himself. The Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland said, ‘‘ I had been desirous 
that magistrates should have opportunities 
of stating their opinions in favour of re- 
peal.” He did not say where; but he 
(Lord Cottenham) presumed, that it must 
be at meetings of this kind that they were 
to find those opportunities. But the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland stated, that some 
change had taken place. What was that 
change? Why, that her Majesty's Ministers 
had made certain declarations to the two 
Houses of Parliament. The Lord Chan- 
cellor stated, that 

“Her Majesty’s Government having. re- 
cently declared in both Houses of Parliament 
their fixed determination to maintain the 
Union, it becomes the duty of the Members of 
the Government to support that declaration.” 


Now, from this one might almost sup- 
pose that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had been in doubt what step to take. The 
Lord Chancellor did not state how he had 
heard of these declarations, and the infer- 
ence was, that he knew of them only by 
those means which were open to those 
who had not seats in Parliament. He 
stated, in fact, that he had heard of 
those declarations, and then said, that it 
was the duty of the Members of the Go- 
vernment. to support the resolution that 
had been taken by her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters here. It was true, that this letter 
was not all that had passed on the occa- 
sion. There was a former letter, which 
was not now before their Lordships—the 
letter, namely, in answer to which Lord 
Ffrench had stated his intention of at- 
tending the meeting in question—and it 
ought not to be forgotten that it was not 
because Lord Ffrench had attended other 
meetings of the kind which had gone by, 
and which might have deserved the repre- 
hension of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
bat because he had expressed an intention 
of attending such a meeting at a future 
day, that he was dismissed from the ma- 
gistracy. Now, he must say, that the 
learned person who made this defence for 
himself had been most unfortunate in 
stating his own defence in his own letter. 
He did not say, that there was no defence 
for that learned person’s conduct, but he 
did say, that the trouble which was taken 
to make the defence stated in the letter was 
wholly thrown away. But there was an- 
other point deserving of their Lordships’ 
attention. ‘This letter stated, that the Re- 
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1 of the Union was a measure, the carry- | of this letter, while other grounds had been 
ing of which her Majesty, like her prede- | put forward which were perfectly unite. 
cessor, had expressed her determination to | nable. His noble and learned ‘Friend hyd 
prevent. Now, there were certain constitu- | referred to the refusal of a noble Friend of 
tional modes by which the Crown commu- | his, when at the head of the executive in 
nicated with Parliament. The Crown coms | Ireland, to appoint magistrates who were 
municated with Parliament by means of a | known to entertain opinions in favour of 
Speech from the Throne, or by a message, | Repeal, but it was quite different’ not to 
or in answer to an address of either House. | appoint and to dismiss. But the fact was 
These were the well-known constitutional the late Lord-lieutenant of Ireland did not 
means of communicating with Parliament. | refuse to appoint to the magistracy on such 
But a communication made under these ; ground. He believed the only case in which 
circumstances did not convey the personal | that noble Lord had refused to appoint for 


opinion of the Crown ; it was the language 
of Government expressed in terms which 
the Crown was known toreceive. On this 
oceasion, however, nothing of that kind had 
taken place ; there was no speech from the 
Throne, no message, no answer to an ad- 
dress. How had the wish of the Crown 
been communicated? If at all, it must 
have been by some use of the name of the 
Crown, which was perfectly unconstitu- 
tional. If any Minister in his place in 
Parliament were to get up and say that 
the Government had advised the Crown to 
maintain the Union, that would be per- 
fectly unexceptionable; that would be 
constitutional ; because that was merely 
stating that they had done what it was the 


duty of Ministers to do, viz., to advise the 
Crown; but nothing of the kind was at- 
tributed to her Majesty's Ministers in the 
letter of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
but what fell from her Majesty's Ministers 
was stated as if it had come directly from 


the Crown by way of message. It was 
true that William 4th had stated his de- 
termination to maintain the Union, but in 
that case there was a constitutional ex- 
pression of his Majesty’s determination ; 
here there was no such constitutional ex- 
pression of a determination to maintain the 
Union, though the Government had, as a 
Government, expressed their determination 
to the same effect. On the whole he con- 
sidered that this mode of announcing the 
determination of the Crown was most un- 


_ those reasons was that of a sheriff. [A noble 
Lord: ‘he stated he should refuse in cases 
of all public officers.”] The expression of 
the noble Lord might have extended further 
than his recollection went, but at any rate 
he believed the only case in which a refusal 
was given was that of a sheriff. All who 
had held the great seal must have felt that 
it was usually a matter of delicacy to dis- 
miss a magistrate; it was never resorted 
to except for strong reasons: but the case 
of a non-admission to the magistracy was 
very different, for it was no reflection ‘on 
any particular individual that he was not 
made a magistrate. In all he had said, 
he wished it to be kept in view, that what 
might be the grounds for dismissing Lord 
Ffrench he had no means of judging; 
except from the letter, which stated ‘that 
the intention expressed by his Lordship of 
presiding over such a meeting com 

the Lord Chancellor to resort to the 
measure of his dismissal. . The Lord Chan« 
cellor said, “‘ You are determined +o: pre- 
side at this meeting, therefore I dismiss 
you.” If there were better reasons they 
were not to be found within the. four 
corners of the letter ; if they really existed 
why were they not stated? It was most 
unfortunate that they were not stated ; for 
he would ask their Lordships was this a 
reason for dismissing a magistrate? He 
would repeat it was most unfortunate in 
the present state ‘of Ireland that they 
should not have had the real reasons for 








constitutional and unfortunate. Let it be | this step put forward at once. The great 
observed that the Lord Chancellor of Ire- | object of the Government, as of every well 
land did not state that her Majesty’s Go- | wisher of the United Kingdom, was to 
vernment were determined to maintain the | repress agitation, Was this letter likely 
Union, but that her Majesty was deter- | to effect that object? If Lord Ffrench 
mined to prevent the repeal of it. As he had been guilty of any offence which would 
had intimated, he could not but consider have rendered his continuance in the com- 
that, whatever grounds there might be to mission of the peace disgraceful, why not 
support the course taken with respect to state it in the letter? But if it was not 
the matter of the present discussion, there | 80, the only question was as to the policy 
had been, he had almost said, a careful | of suffering him to remain. Was such 4 
abstraction of those grounds from the face letter likely to appease agitation? Was'tt 
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not likely to excite and increase it? He 
much feared the latter would be the result. 
Bot if these meetings were illegal, as his 
noble and learned Friend intimated, he 
would say, at least that no man could read 
the letter and not sce that it was an au- 
thority, so far as it went, that they were 

rfectly legal; moreover, no steps had 
fos taken to repress them ; and the only 
reason for the change in the policy of the 
Irish Government seemed to be, that the 
noble Duke and the right hon. Baronct in 
the other House had communicated some- 
thing which, as a matter of information, 
tbe Lord Chancellor of Ireland appeared 
not to know otherwise than through the 
ordinary means of intelligence. However, 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack Had entirely thrown over that learned 
person, and put the defence on the general 
ground of the importance of dismissing 
magistrates who attended meetings of an 
illegal character or tendency. With these 
remarks, he should leave the matter in the 
hands of their Lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor never meant to 
say that refusing to appoint was the same 
thing as dismissing a magistrate; he had 
agied fromthe refusal of the late Lord 
Liewfenant to appoint to the magistracy 

ms known to hold repeal opinions, 
that their Lordships might infer the unfit- 
ness; of persons who attended repeal 
meétings, of the character which he had} 
described to retain the commission of the 
peace.’ With respect'to the question of 
theillegality of these meetings, he believed 
thatthe Lord Chancellor of: Ireland 
pt them illegal, because he said in 
the letter that they tended to outrage, 
and all meetings tending to outrage were 
illegal 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had con- 
cirred in the expression of determination 
by his noble Friend, the late Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, to use the patronage of the 
Crown, so as not to encourage the agita- 
tion of the question of Repeal, but he did 
not understand, and he did not believe, 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack understood at the time, that his 
noble Friend, in stating that, meant to 

, that he should appoint no person who 
advocated the Repeal of the Union. But 
itwas true the noble Earl had gone, and 
had refused to appoint a person as sheriff, 

Causé that person was irrevocably pledged 
to Repeal ; but did the noble Earl assign 
ay unfit reason for the course which he 
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took? No; he assigned the reason on 


‘which he acted. To establish the species 


of analogy which the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack wished to establish, 
he ought to have shown, that the noble 
Earl had referred to the proceedings in 
Parliament, and to something which had 
been said there, and taken that as the rea- 
son for changing the course which he had 
formerly held, and which he stated he 
had been desirous to adopt; but the 
noble aud learned Lord had taken the 
letter, which he had the singular good 
fortune not to have seen before, al- 
though it was published on Saturday, 
again on Sunday, again on Monday, and 
again that morning. [The Lord Chan- 
cellor—“ I did not say I had not seen the 
printed letter ; I ouly said I had not seen 
the letter itself.”] That made the case 
stronger ; because, having seen the noble 
and learned Lord could not defend the 
letter. Why, he asked, was this particu- 
Jar meeting fixed upon. Had there been 
no other such meetings within the last 
two months, attended with alk, those ‘cir- 
cumstances which the noble and Jearned 
Lord on the Woolsack had so eloquently: 
described, and had no magistrates stimndedh , 
or, taken part at those meetings, without 
drawing down on them the censure of the 
Government? The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had stated; that.all 
those meetings were illegal, but that wasa 
different view from the one adopted by! 
the Lord Chancellor of :Ireland,, for. Sir 
Edward Sugden held, that hitherto they 
had been legal, but were made illegal 
from what had passed in Parliament... But, 
if those meetings had all along been ille- 
gal, how came the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack not to have advised the 
Queen to exercise her authority to put 
them down, being illegal as he had stated? 
The step might be attended with very 
serious consequences—consequences, how~ 
ever, on which neither he nor any noble 
Lord near him was inclined to express an 
opinion without having all the cireum- 
stances of the case brought before. them 
and well weighed ; but this he would say, 
that if the reasons for taking such a step 
were to be stated, as they had been bya great! 
public functionary, and that statement was 
to be sent forth to the people of Ireland as 
exhibiting the real grounds on which the: 
Government were acting in such cases, he 
could not agree with the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, that it was imma- : 
terial in what terms those grounds were 
2N 
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expressed. As to the question of illegality, 
he was decidedly of opinion, that circum- 
stances might arise at meetings of this 
kind which might render them illegal ; 
aud he was convinced, that a discretion 
was vested in the Government to deter- 
mine when they became illegal. They 
might have a tendency to disturb the public 
peace, or violent language tending to cause 
such disturbance might be used at them ; 
and, beyond, this if they were of a peace- 
able external character, there might be 
circumstances known to the Government 
which might connect them with ulterior 
objects, and so might give them an illegal 
character, which it might be proper to dis- 
countenance and visit with censure. But, 
whatever the circumstances might be un- 
der which such interference took place, 
the Government ought to give some public 
intimation of their intention to interfere 
in order that magistrates and other per- 
sons might not be left in the dark as to the 
line of conduct the Government meant to 
pursue. In the instances referred to by 
the noble and learned Lord, that appeared 
to have been the opinion entertained by 
the late Government, and especially by his 
noble Friend who, at that period, occupied 
the post of Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 


who plainly intimated the course which he 
intended to adopt, so that no shadow of 
doubt could exist, as to his opinion, and 


the course he would follow. The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland did not, in his letter, 
call in question the legality of those meet- 
ings ; but the reason he assigned for the 
removal of magistrates from the commis- 
sion, was a declaration which had been 
made in the other House of Parliament ; 
and which, as his noble and learned Friend 
had stated, could not be considered as the 
personal declaration of her Majesty, but 
only as an intimation of the determination 
of her Majesty’s Ministers to tender cer- 
tain advice to her Majesty.. No one could 
suppose, that that declaration was intended 
to convey her Majesty's personal intention 
to maintain the Union, contrary to the 
wishes of Parliament, or to refuse her 
consent, if Parliament should act in so 
improbable and mischievous a manner as to 
pass a measure for the Repeal of the 
Union. What the right hon. Baronet, 
who made the declaration intended to de- 
clare was, undoubtedly, that the Ministers 
of the Crown would now, and perseveringly 
upon all occasions, advise her Majesty 
to maintain the existing Union. [Lord 
Wharncliffe—« And have so advised her 
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Majesty.”} Such a declaration on the part 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, did not render 
that illegal which before had been perfect] 
legal. It did not alter the position of the 
Lord Chancellor of Treland with regard to 
the administration of the power vested in 
his hands. He complained, that the letter 
of the Lord Chancellor did not state, ag it 
ought, the grounds upon which the dismis. 
sal of Lord F french really took place—that 
it was in consequence of the illegality of 
the meetings, or any impropriety connected 
with them, which might have been of such 
a character as to justify that peculiar in. 
terposition which had been exercised, The 
only reason assigned by the Lord Chancel- 
lor was founded upon information derived 
from a source which had no authority, and 
to which he had no right to pay the small- 
est atteution. He concurred with his no- 
ble Friend in lamenting the course which 
had been pursued by the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and which could not fail to be 
attended with the mischievous result of 
directing the attention of the people of 
Treland—not. to the law of the land, but to 
the debates in Parliament, from which to 
collect their notions of what was or was 
not legal. He must say, that he thought 
a false and unfortunate step had been 
taken in the case, if not by her Majesty's 
Government, by an individual connected 
with them by his official position. In ques- 
tioning the propriety of these dismissals, 
he pronounced no opinion on the charactet 
of the meetings to which allusion had been 
made, He could not, of course, be aware 
of the information in the possession of her 
Majesty’s Government on this subject, and 
he must repeat, that proceedings which, 
in the first instance—while confined to fair 
and free discussion of a great and import. 
ant question—were perfectly legal, might, 
as they went on, assume a totally different 
character and call for the interference of 
the authorities. 

Lord Wharncliffe thought it would have 
been better had the noble, Marquess 
(Clanricarde) who introduced the subject 
moved for the production of the, corre- 
spondence relative to. it before going into 
a discussion on the question. Allusion 
had been made to the declaration whieh, 
a short time ago, was made in the other 
House of Parliament by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and which had since. giveo 
rise to considerable comment and obser- 
vation. Now what did the right hor. 
Baronet say on that occasion? The right 
hon. Baronet said, as he understood —for, 
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not having heard the statement himself, ; 


he obtained his information ftom those | 
sources from which all their Lordships | 
derived their knowledge of the proceed. | 
ings in the other House—the right hon. 

Baronet then said that he was authorised | 
by her Majesty to declare that she would | 
adhere to a certain declaration which had 

been made by her Majesty’s royal prede- 

cessor. Now the right hon. Baronet could | 
only mean, in making that statement, 

that he had advised her Majesty to allow | 
him to make that declaration on her Ma. | 
jesty’s part. Undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment were responsible for that declaration. 
It was not the statement of the personal 
determination of her Majesty, but the 
declaration of the determination of the 
Government. With respect to the attend- 
ance of magistrates at those meetings, 
several noble Lords opposite had said that, 
up to a recent period, the Government 
considered such meetings to be legal, and 
took no notice of them. But noble Lords 
must be aware that many illegal acts 
were committed, especially during periods 
of agitation, which it might not be advis- 
able to notice in the first instance; but 
circumstances might render interference 
requisite, and if, when the necessity for 
such interference arose, the Government 
shrank from exercising the power they 
possessed, they neglected their duty to 
the Crown and to the country, It was 
uadoubtedly a fact that, befote the dis- 
missal of Lord Ffrench; many meetings 
were held in Ireland, which, from the 
number of persons attending them, and 
from the nature of the proceedings, could 
not be considered legal and constitutional 
assemblies ; but no interference took place 
until those meetings assumed a character 
which, he thought, no one would deny 
threatened the peace of Ireland. It was 
very easy to say that those mectings were 
convened for a legal object. He admitted 
that to be the case; but an assemblage of 
100,000 or 200,000 persons was calculated 
toalarm her Majesty’s peaceable subjects, 
and he was surprised that breaches of the 
peace had hitherto been avoided. A 
meeting of this nature was recently held 
at Cork, which it was computed was at- 
tended by from 150,000 to 200,000 per- 
sons, to the great alarm of the citizens. 
Surely, it could not be necessary, for any 
legal purpose to collect persons in such 
oumbers from all parts of Ireland? Such 
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purposes of agitation, and they were cal- 
culated to excite the utmost alarm and 
apprehension in the minds of the peace- 
able portion of the community. He cer- 
tainly thought that the Government would 
not discharge their duty if they refrained 
from dismissing any magistrate who at- 
tended meetings of this nature, and he 
was fully prepared to take his share of the 
responsibility of such a course. Any 
magistrate who attended such mectings— 
even though the purpose for which they 
were convened might be perfectly legal— 
could not be aware of his duty as a ma- 
gistrate, and was unfit to remain in the 
commission of the peace. That was his 
opinion—an opinion by which he was 
prepared to abide, He hoped that what 
had passed during this discussion would 
not be without its effect out of doors. It 
would be seen that the Government had 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of the dismissal of these magistrates; and 
that they were determined—a determina- 
tion in which he believed they were sup- 
ported by the public feeling—to maintain 
the union of the two countries. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde in reply, 
admitted that his motion so far as regarded 
its form, was open to the observations 
which had been made by the noble Lord 
who had last spoken, but he had felt that 
any delay upon such a subject would be 
most unwise, and he had, therefore, sub- 
mitted his motion to the House in a hur- 
ried and perhaps insufficient manner. He 
confessed, however, that he was glad that 
he had brought the motion before the 
House, for he believed that the discussion 
which had taken place would not be with- 
out its good effects upon the public mind. 
He had endeavoured to avoid the discus- 
sion of the general question of dismissing 
magistrates, and to confine his observa- 
tions on the contents of the letter of the 
learned Lotd Chancellor of Ireland, and he 
must repeat that both the time of writ- 
ing that letter and its contents were most 
unfortunate. As the papers for which he 
moved had been granted in the other 
House, he presumed there would be no 
opposition to his motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Their Lordships adjourned at half past 
nine o'clock. 
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sessed Taxes; Coalwhippers; Woollen, ete. Manufac- 
tures. 

Private.—1°. Halbeath and Lochgelly Railway. 

2°: Watson’s Divorce; Maryport and Carlisle Railway, 
(No. 3). 

Reported.—Salteoats Harbour; Chalgrove Inclosure ; Lea- 
mington Priors Improvement and Market; North Esk 
Reservoir; Bardney, etc. Drainage; Lagan Navigation ; 
Ballochney Railway. 

5° and passed :—Lough Foyle Drainage. 

PrTITIONS PR&seNtED. By Messrs. Gisborne, G. Berke- 
ley, Strutt, Tancred, James, Divett, Ricardo, Blewitt, 
Hume, M. J. O'Connell, Aglionby, M. Gibson, T. Dun- 
combe, Aldam, and Hindley, Lords C. Manners, J. 
Russell, and Duncan, Dr. Bowring, Sir H. Fleetwood, 
and Sir T. Colebrooke, from an Immense number of 
places, against the Factories Bill.—By Mr. Divett, from 
F. G, Farrant, against the Income-tax.—By Mr. F. Eger- 
ton, from Stockport, against the Union of the Sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. C. Round, and Mr. Bennett, 
from three places, against the Canada Corn Bill.—By 
Lord J. Russell, from the London University, for some 
Improvement in the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill.—From 
Newbury Union, against the Poor-law Amendment Bill. 
—From Chairman of Meeting at Montrose, for Inquiry 
into the ease of Robert Peddie, a Political Prisoner.—By 
Mr. Ferrand, from Keightley, in favour of the Waste Lands 
Allotment Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from the Shipowners of 
Montrose, against the Charges made for Beacons, and 
against being compelled to take Pilots on board their 
Vessels.—By Mr. Gisborne, from Nottingham, and Mr. 
S. Crawford, from Abbeyleix Union, for the Repeal of 
the Union.—From Banbury and Birmingham, for Carry- 
ing out Rowland Hill’s Plan of Post-office Reform.—From 
Chairman of Meeting at Kingston-upon-Hull, for Mitiga- 
tion of Punishment of Thomas Cooper and others.—From 
Paddingtow, for Establishing Home Colonies.—From 
Athboy, for Encouragement of the Church Education 
Society’s Schools.—From Holme Bridge, in favour of 
Infant Sehools.—From Chilthorne, Domer, against any 
further Grant to Maynooth College, and for the Repeal 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Act. 


Ten-Gun Brics.] Captain F. Berkeley 
begged to ask the hon. Member opposite 
whether there was any foundation for the 
report, that the Admiralty had issued 
orders for the fitting-out of the ten-gun 
brigs, which were known in the navy 
under the name of “ floating coffins,” for 
the purpose of sending them out to 
Africa, with a commander and a comple- 
ment of eighty men, in order to cruize 
along that coast on the slave preventive 
service ? 

Mr. S. Herbert said, that the Govern- 
ment had formed an opinion that officers 
of the rank of lieutenants in the navy 
were not of a rank sufficiently elevated to 
qualify them for the duties of a com- 
mander on the African station, and there- 
fore it had been determined to send out 
no vessel under the charge of an officer of 
lower rank than that of a commander to 
cruise on the slave coast, for the duties 
which were to be performed by that officer 
were of a most delicate and responsible 
nature, more particularly those which re- 
lated to the boarding of foreign vessels, 
and of instituting a search for slaves ; and 
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therefore it was deemed requisite that a 
small number of ten-gun brigs should be 
fitted out and despatched to the African 
station. At the same time he must ob. 
serve, that the crews were not to consist 
of the full complement of eighty men, 
but were modified, in point of numbers, to 
suit the limited accommodations of the 
vessels, 


DismissaL oF Macisrrates ([Rg- 
LAND,] Sir D, Roche said, that haying 
seen a declaration in the morning papers, 
made by the right hon. Baronet Opposite 
(Sir James Graham), relative to the re- 
moval of several of the Irish magistrates, 
from the commission of the peace in that 
country, he felt it to be his duty to inform 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for tha Home Department, that he 
(Sir D. Roche) had attended a dinner at 
which the question of the repeal was dis- 
cussed; and having done so, he thought 
it was quite right that it should be known 
that he did not wish to remain in the com- 
mission of the peace a moment longer than 
was consistent with his personal dignity 
and freedom of opinion upon political 
topics, such as that in question, 

Sir J. Graham said, he should adhere 
to the declaration which he had made 
yesterday, That declaration was, that a 
discretion was vested in the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and he felt quite sure that learned 
person would exercise a wise discretion 
in the consideration of those cases which 
were brought under his cognisance ; that 
learned and eminent functionary was re- 
sponsible for whatever he did in this re. 
spect, and he (Sir J. Graham) bad not the 
slightest doubt but that he would be found 
to have been fully justified in those cases 
wherein his authority had been exercised, 


Tue Greek Loan.] Sir R. Peel ex- 
pressed a hope that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cochrane) would withdraw his mo- 
tion for papers relating to the diplomatic 
intercourse with the kingdom of Greece, 
as it interfered with the adjourned debate. 

Viscount Palmerston said, to judge from 
the notice, the motion of the hon. Member 
was one of very great importance, because 
by the fact of the Greek government not 
having fulfilled the treaty, by which it 
was bound to pay the interest of the 
English loan out of the first proceeds of 
the revenue of Greece, the burthen was 
thrown on this country of paying a, year 
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or half-year’s interest out of the consoli- 
dated fund, and he was anxious to hear 
from her Majesty’s Government what 
reasons had led to the violation of the 
treaty on the part of Greece. He did not 
believe there was any just cause for that 
violation. 

Sir R. Peel said, the failure of Greece 
to fulfil the obligation she had contracted 
did place this House in a new relation 
with respect to that country, and gave the 
House a right to ask for financial informa- 
tion from the Greek government which 
they would not have a right to require 
from a country fulfilling its own obliga- 
tions. In reply to the question the other 
night, he had stated that the three powers 
who were parties to this obligation had 
met together, and had adopted a joint 
course, the consequence of which was, 
that a communication had been made to 
the Greek government, requiring it to 
make provision for the future payment of 
the loan out of its own resources, and to 
indemnify this country and the other 
powers for the temporary advance they 
had made under the treaty. There had 
been no opportunity yet of receiving an 
answer from the Greek government. They 
had wished to give the Greek government 
a short interval, to take the course which 
should be most consistent with the dig- 
nity of that monarchy. As soon as an 
answer could be received to that commu- 
vication, and it was known what course 
the government of Greece intended to 
pursue, he should deem it to be his duty 
to submit to the House all the information 
he could obtain on, the financial affairs of 
that country. He was sure the House 
would feel, that after the course taken by 
the contracting powers, France, Russia, 
and England, acting in the most cordial 
concert, the result of that communication 
ought to be known before he laid these 
papers before the House. But while. he 
stated this, he perfectly recognised the 
right of the House to have information re- 
lative to financial matters submitted to it 
at the earliest possible period. With re- 
spect to the protocols from 1833, he had 
not the slightest objection to present at 
once any protocols which had been signed 
by the powers connected with the affairs of 
Greece since that period, with the excep- 
tion of those relating to the finances of 
Greece, which he was desirous of suspend - 
ing only until some definite result was 
artived at. 
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Mr. B. Cochrane would not go against 
the sense of the House on such an im- 
portant question as that which formed the 
subject of the adjourned debate. He 
would therefore postpone his motion. 

Viscount Palmerston, on the Order of 
the Day being read, made the following 
explanation which he was before precluded 
from making, by a point of form. The 
right hon. Baronet, he said, stated that 
the loan to Greece was the act of the late 
Government. Now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to have recollected that the 
engagement on the part of the three 
powers, of which England was one, to 
guarantee that loan to Greece, was an en- 
gagement contracted by the Government 
of 1830, of which the right hon. Baronet 
himself was a Member; and that Lord 
Grey’s Government, iu fulfilling that en- 
gagement, fulfilled towards Greece, under 
King Otho, that which the former Govern- 
ment promised to do towards Greece 
under King Leopold. The only difference 
was this, that whereas they made no 
specific stipulation as to the payment of 
the interest on the part of Greece, Lord 
Grey’s Government did make a stipula- 
tion, which, if observed, would have been 
sufficient—namely, that the first proceeds 
of the revenue of Greece should be regu- 
larly applied towards the interest of the 
loan, So that, if that stipulation had 
been fulfilled by Greece, no burthen could 
possibly have been thrown on the revenues 
of this country. 


Arms (IreEtanp) Bitt—ApJsourNnEpD 
Desate.}] The debate on Arms (Ireland) 
was resumed. 

Mr. Ross: My hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Bateson) in 
giving in his adhesion to this bill, has 
gone so far as to say, that.no man ac- 
quainted with the present state of Ireland, 
can Oppose it on any other than factious 
grounds. He will doubtless be surprised 
to find in the course of this debate many 
Gentlemen intimately acquainted with 
that country, and above the suspicion of 
being actuated by factious motives, most 
decidedly hostile to a restriction on the 
common-law right to bear arms, not 
justified by a proved necessity. That the 
bill is an invasion of a constitutional right, 
is admitted by its authors—and how pre- 
cious is that right! It leaves no man 
defenceless as regards his person, his 
family, or his property. On other grounds 
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it is of inestimable value, It fosters a 
hardy and warlike spirit in the nation; 
and this was in other days so strongly felt, 
that Englishmen were not only permitted, 
but by statutory enactments, and procla- 
mations, enjoined to perfect themselves 
in the use of arms by exercise, so that 
they might stand at all times prepared to 
fight for their country. It was this that 
enabled the Tyrolese to offer a glorious 
resistance to the disciplined armies of 
lrance ; it was this that made Spaniards 
formidable in the war of independence; it 
was this that enabled the people of the 
United States to oppose to our tyranny a re- 
sistance which will be held in honour, as 
men shall remember the great deeds of 
their progenitors; it was this, that but the 
other day, checked the invading hosts of 
Russia, and rolled back the tide of victory 
irom the hills of Circassia to the shores of 
the Black Sea. And this right with its 
attendant military virtues you now pro- 
pose to restrict. There is yet another point 
of view in which the right of possession of 
arms ought to be regarded. An armed 
nation is commonly a free nation, and 
will protect their liberties as well as their 
national independence. 1 know this isa 
delicate subject, to be treated with the 
same reserve as those latent powers of the 
constitution, which are reserved for emer- 
gencies, but whose existence ought never 
to be forgotten. Now, what have the 
promoters of this bill to urge against these 
weighty considerations? Some of them 
remind us, that to regulate the power of 
possessing arms is not to abolish it; and 
that ‘proper persons” will still retain them. 
But then comes the question, who are to be 
judges of this propriety ? The magistrates ? 
There are two sets of magistrates in Ire- 
land—one magistrate might think a man 
ought to possess arms, whom another ma- 
gistrate in another county, might consider 
a very improper person to be so trusted. 
What | apprehend is this, that the effect 
of the bill will be to arm a class, the same 
from which the yeomanry was formerly 
taken—and to deprive the Roman Ca- 
tholics of their arms, so that in case of 
civil commotion, the poor Roman Catholics 
would be left a defenceless prey to the 
violence of the armed yeomanry. Better, 
if the people are to be disarmed, to act 
impartially, and disarm both classes alike. 
Others have told us that Ireland has been, 
time out of mind, subject to such restric- 
tions on liberty. As if antiquity justified 
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abuse! The measure, they say, is not 
new. No, indeed, it is as old as the didest 
record—as old as tyranny itself. I read in 
a very ancient book by what politic arrange. 
ment the Philistines kept the subjugated 
Hebrews in order. Will the House pers 
mit me to give the passage. 


“‘ Now there was no smith found through. 
out all the land of Israel ; for the Philistines 
said, lest the Hebrews make them swords, or 
spears. But all the Israelites went dowii to the 
Philistines to sharpen every man his share, 
and his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock, 
Yet they had a file for the mattock, and for 
the coulter, and for the forks, and for the 
axes, and to sharpen the goads.”’ 


On this venerable model is your bill 
framed. But I want to know the extent 
to which your definition cf arms will go, 
A pitchfork, a scythe, or a marlin-spikein 
the hands of a resolute man might be 
converted into very formidable weapous. 
What we require, and what we have not 
found, is a justification of this jealousy 
and apprehension. Local disturbances, 
and instances of agrarian outrage, within 
a confined district, are not surely suffi- 
cient. As to rebellion, nothing of the 


kind is to be feared. The Irish are ac- 
tnated by no feelings of hostility to the 


people of this country. Violent, and 
very improper language has, I admit, been 
used at the Repeal meetings; but all 
these exciting declamations against the 
Saxon, have failed to produce a single in- 
sult, much less an injury to an English- 
map. The frequent repetition of such 
language seems to have deprived it of 
all power over the minds of the people; 
in short, it goes in at one ear, and out at 
another. My countrymen, I repeat, are 
not the enemies of the people of this 
country ; and as to our common Sover- 
eign, do you want any additional security 
for her? There is not (I speak it without 
fear of contradiction) there is not upoe 
the face of the earth a people more cor- 
dially attached to their Sovereign than that 
people whom this bill would place undet 
ban. In theth, respect to the Crown is 
blended with and exalted by a tender and 
chivalrous regard to the youth, and sex, 
and I may without flattery add, the vir- 
tues of her who wears it. But it may be 
said, does the devoted loyalty of the Irish 
extend to the Church? 1 cannot pretend 
to say it does; nor do I see why it should. 
The Chareh by law established, has done 
little to win the affections of the Irish 
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le. It was introduced and main- 
tained by foree; and ever since it has 
plundered and oppressed the mation. Not 
by works of charity and mercy has its in- 
fluence been felt, but by the exercise of 
high-handed power, and through the me- 
dium of the tithe proctor. Ireland was 
treated as a conquered country, and the 
Established Church, and its supporters, 
the garrison by which it was held. 
Remetuber the penal laws,—there are 
ined living who saw them in operation. 
ifan angel from Heaven had come with 
the formularies of the establishment in 
one hand and the penal laws in the other, 
doubtless he would have been rejected. 
Therefore, the establishment has no title 
to regard, and the feelings of the people 
towards it have ever been, and still con- 
tinued to es what our national poet 
has expresse 
“Thy rival was honoured, while thou wert 
wrong’d and scorn’d ; 
Thy crown was of brier, while gold her brow 
adorned : 
She wooed me to temples, whilst thou laidst 
hid in caves ; 
Her friends were all masters, while thine alas! 
were slaves ; 
Yet cold on the earth at thy feet would I 
rather be, 
Than wed what I loved not—or turn one 
thought from thee.” 

Such were the feelings of which Moore 
has been the eloquent exponent. 

There are two opposite ways of go- 
verning a country. The worst has 
been chosen for Ireland, and in spite 
of experience persevered in. You have 
not borne in mind a saying of one of 
the wisest of men: ‘ Nations are not 
primarily ruled by laws— less by vio- 
lence;”—-nor another, a particular ap- 
plication of it by his illustrious disciple, 
Charles James Fox: ‘The best way to 
govern Ireland is to let her have her own 
way.” You have chosen rather to govern 
by force than through affection ; to apply 
rough and arbitrary, rather than concilia- 
tory, measures; and you find the ine- 
Vitable consequence. Even your ame- 
liotations have been negatived by some 
accompanying affront or wrong. When 
Koman Catholics were admitted to Par- 
liament, Mr, O’Connell was sent back for 
anew election, I have no disposition to 
detract from the value of the Emancipa- 
tion Act, but I lament that in granting it 
you abolished the class of 40s. freeholders 
instead of educating them up to a capacity 
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for exercising their elective franchise with 
knowledge and intelligence,as they had be- 
fore done, with zeal and honesty. Under the 
successive administrations of Lords Nor- 
manby and Fortescue, proof was afforded 
of the degree in which good administra- 
tion compensates for vicious or defective 
law. Troops were withdrawn in large 
masses, and more might safely have been 
spared. A feeling of general confidence 
was inspired,—it seemed as if harmony 
was about to be at last established ; even 
Orange violence was suspended; for in the 
year of the Queen’s accession to the 
throne, no Orange-procession took place in 
my county. At present, instead of with- 


| drawing troops from Ireland, you are 


rapidly pouring them in. And, why ?--is 
it for the purpose of dispersing the repeal 
meetings, 1 warn you not to attempt it. I 
warn you that a collision between the troops 
and the people, brought about by forcible 
interference with meetings legal in them- 
selves and peaceably conducted, will kindle 
up a flame from one end of the country 
to the other which you may find it ex- 
tremely difficult to quench, Try con- 
ciliation and concessions. I heard the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies at the commencement of the Session 
express himself with regard to Canada 
in terms which afforded me the highest 
satisfaction, That noble Lord justified 
Sir Charles Bagot’s policy, and declared 
that he thought a country which could not 
otherwise be held than by force of arms, 
was not worth holding. Why is Ireland 
to be held an exception from the principle 
laid down by the noble Lord? Is it 
because Canada has a powerful neigh- 
bour on her frontier, that it is held unsafe 
to treat her as Ireland has been treated ? 
I tell you, you dare not thus treat any of 
your powerful dependencies. Do you think 
it would be possible to govern Hindoostan 
as you govern Ireland? Why, if you 
wete to attempt to strip Juggernaut of 
the 60,000 rupees that we were talking 
about the other night, or any other of the 
bloody or filthy idols of the country—of 
their endowments, and apply them to 
the support of our own establishment, you 
could not hold Hindoostan for a month. 
You are just to Canada and to Hin- 
doostan — Ireland is excepted. The 
system on which Ireland is governed, 
may be said to reverse the boast of an 
Englishman, that the slave who sets foot 
on British soil is free ; for who ever crosses 
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the channel, and sets foot in Ireland, 
becomes a slave, as far as the forfeiture of 
the right to carry arms involves slavery. 
One other consideration I would respect- 
fully press on the attention of the House. 
Take into account the character, and posi- 
tion of the people, with whom you have 
to do; a people who, to their many vir- 
tues, have lately added a self-denial, and 
constancy of purpose, hardly to be paral- 
leled in the annals of mankind; a people 
ardent, intelligent, gifted with sensibility, 
and imagination in the highest degree, 
who treasure up the memory of a kind 
word, as if it was a benefit, and resent 
an insult more deeply than an injury. 
How easily might such people be go- 
verned ? Make a noble experiment. Ad- 
dress yourselves resolutely to the task 
of redressing grievances and procuring 
benefits—spare no abuse however hoary 
with age, abolish every institution that will 
not stand the test of truth and reason. 
Trust the people; act justly and generously 
towards them, and you will have no 
need of Arms Bill or Gagging Bills, or 
any other clumsy expedient to repress the 
free spirit of the people; and if the day 
of trial should come, and the Queen 
should demand the services of her Irish 
subjects, believe me, they will answer the 
call as they have done before, and will 
shed their blood like water, in defence of 
the country, or to maintain the honour 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Stafford O’ Brien said, he had no in- 
tention to stand up in vindication of the past 
treatment of Ireland. The conduct of Eng- 
land towards Ireland was a black page in 
history, He would go farther, and say that 
there was one part which he deeply re- 
gretted of the conduct of the present Go- 
vernment towards Ireland; he meant the 
subject to which reference had been made 
by the right hon. Member for Dungarvan 
—the measure which had led to the in- 
crease in illicit distillation. He thought 
it unfair in hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
press their arguments to the length of say- 
ing that it was an injustice not to extend 
the same laws to both countries, when 
circumstances were different. Had not 
the right hon. Member for Dungarvan last 
night told the House that, in order to 
elicit truth, it was necessary to condemn 
the witness at criminal trials to eternal 
banishment, that being the only means by 
which their lives could be protected ? 
Hon. Members might not be aware that 
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there were always, in every town and yil- 
lage in Ireland, two or three turbulen{ 
fellows, whose chief object was to obtain 
the possession of arms for their own bad 
purposes. It ought to be the object of 
the House to assist the peaceable and well 
disposed in resisting such a tyranny; _and 
how cruel such a despotism was, those 
who had mixed with the agricultural po. 
pulation of Ireland alone could tell. ft 
would be a boon to the Irish peasant to 
pass this bill. The right hon. Member for 
Dungarvan said the bill would have the 
effect of pressing severely in its operation 
on the good, while it would offer no im- 
pediment to the designs of the evil. 
minded. He was convinced, on the con- 
trary, that if this bill passed, the magis- 
trates of Ireland would be able to make it 
fall with a feather’s weight on all who 
were peaceably disposed, while it would 
act as a band of iron on those who were 
inclined to commit agrarian outrages, Let 
hon. Members reflect how much would be 
added to the peace and security of the 
people of Ireland by the increased safety 
for life and property which the bill would 
insure ; let them not confine their sym- 
pathy to the disloyal and the ill-affected 
He pleaded on behalf of fathers of fami- 
lies, who would be able to lie down on 
their beds after their day’s work without 
having their rest broken; on behalf of in- 
dustrious young men, who would not be 
dragged against their will to join meetings 
of the idle, profligate, and the secret 
traitor ; of young women, who might have 
saved a small pittance out of their hard 
earnings, and who would not have to fear 
because of that pittance, abduction, and 
brutal violence. He thanked the Go- 
vernment for bringing forward this bill, 
because he believed it would not be the 
only measure with reference to Ireland 
which would proceed from them, and be- 
cause he thought that, when it should be- 
comelaw and its provisions be fairly carried 
out, as they would be by the magistrates 
of Ireland, they would bring to the pea- 
santry not oppression and tyranny, but 
benefits and blessings. 

Mr. Redington said, if the Government 
introduced measures of this kind, and 
forced them on the statute book, they 
would cause the law to be despised—the 
people would regard it as an engine of op- 
pression, and a spirit of opposition would 
be roused which it would be very difficult 
to allay. How had the law with respect 
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tothe registration of arnis been acted upon ? 
It had been used for every purpose except 
that which the framers of it had in view. 
It-had been made use of at contested elec- 
tions, against troublesome tenants, and 
inst poachers to ensure convictions under 
the game laws. When the disturbances 
took place some time ago in the manufac- 
turing districts, and the people were in 
ion of arms, the existing law in 
England was found sufficient for the pur- 
of preserving order; and the law in 
Ireland, if properly administered, would 
answer every purpose without the necessity 
of resorting to a violation of the constitu- 
tion. The onus probandi of showing the 
necessity of such a departure from the 
constitution rested on the Government. 
The noble Lord, on introducing this mea- 
sure, said, that its object was to continue 
the existing acts; but he proposed to ex- 
tend it over a period of five years. There 
was but one precedent for such a course, 
and that was when Ireland was so much 
disturbed twenty years ago. The noble 
Lord said, the present measure was similar 
to the one introduced by the late Govern- 
ment. He was not there to defend that 
Government; but he must say, they did 
not propose to suspend the liberty of. the 
subject in this manner for five years. How 
did the matter at present stand with respect 
to forges? Without carrying out the pre- 
sent law they called for fresh penalties— 
penalties of a most monstrous description. 
Under the present law no smith could be 
deprived of his forge licence unless he had 
manufactured pikes; but by this bill he 
would be liable to lose it for any crime or 
misdemeanor ; nay, even if he should be 
thought an improper person. What would 
the people of England say to such a law? 
Why should the Government try an ex- 
periment with the people of Ireland which 
they would not attempt with the people of 
England? With respect to that perfectly 
new clause relating to pikes, he must say 
that it would have a most vexatious and 
Inconvenient effect. He should be afraid 
to walk with his fishing-rod in his hand, 
for fear it should subject him to disagree- 
able inquiry under the provisions of this 
measure. He was sorry to see the disposi- 
tion that was strongly manifested to pass 
this bill, If it should pass they would 
find it much more difficult to keep arms 
out of the hands of the people than hereto- 
fore. What was the difference between 
England and Ireland for the last few years 
that the Government should be induced to 





introduce a measure of this description for 
the latter country and not for the former ? 
Did the noble Lord (Lord Eliot) never 
hear of riots in the different towns of Eng- 
land? Did he not hear of riots occurring 
recently in Staffordshire and Wales? The 
noble Lord seemed to doubt these facts ; 
but he and his Friends had a right to turn 
round upon the Government and say, that 
England was as prolitic of crime as Ireland, 
and he therefore felt he had a right to 
complain of the unjust application of this 
obnoxious law to Ireland exclusively. 
Every person remembered the riots that 
had taken place in Monmouth, when an 
armed mob came down from the mines and 
collieries to storm the town. Did the Go- 
vernment of that day get hold of the arms 
of this mob, or did they come down to this 
House with any proposition of this descrip- 
tion? No, but they permitted these rioters 
to retire back to their respective homes with 
their arms still in their possession. Let 
them but consider that it was only the 
other day that a most serious affray took 
place in Manchester, to which he could not 
now avoid drawing their particular atten- 
tion. He had seen in the morning papers 
of that time a description of this outrage, 
which was one of the most extraordinary 
description he had ever heard. He doubted 
whether the noble Lord would be able 
either in England or Ireland to match this 
statement. Upon the 19th of this month 
the London papers recorded this outrage in 
Manchester, in which there was a well 
disciplined and organised mob of 300 or 
400 persons engaged, armed with muskets, 
pistols, and others arms. There were ten 
volleys fired by each of the antagonistic 
parties, and a most desperate struggle en- 
sued, which lasted about fifteen minutes. 
Why, the reports of the war in Algiers 
were, in his opinion, but mere marauding 
parties in comparison to what had then 
occurred in Manchester. Nothing but the 
want of further ammunition had put an 
end to this deadly encounter. He would 
ask her Majesty’s Government had they 
ever attempted, or had they it in contem- 
plation, to bring forward any bill of this 
character to prevent these 400 men from 
again recurring to a similar outrage, and 
yet they were telling the House that they 
were treating Ireland in the same way as 
they treated this country? He considered 
that this was the most pitiful kind of legis- 
lation, and which had a tendency to spread 
the most general discontent throughout the 
country. He should give it every opposi- 
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tion, and as far as his vote went he should 
never consent to its introdtiction into his 
country. He cautioned the Government 
against carrying forward this obnoxious bill 
against the will of the people. If they did 
not desist in time they would deeply regret 
it. They might go on unmindful of this 
caution iintil they saw 8,000,000 of people 
driven to the very verge of rebellion, when 
they would no doubt perceive the necessity 
of offering conciliation to the injured people 
of Ireland. But were men acting in such 
a way fit to govern any country? He 
told the Government that they ought to 
have purchased wisdom by the experience 
of the past. The noble Lord, as a pretext 
for this measure, said that outrages had 
taken place in Ireland. He would, how- 
ever, refer the House to a record of the 
crime in Ireland in the year 1837 and 
the present period. The homicides in 1837 
were 230, and in 1842, 106. Persons 
charged with firing at individuals in 1837, 
91; in 1842, 74. Aggravated assaults, in 
1837, 924; in 1842, 420. Robbery of 
arms in the former year, 246 ; in the latter, 
138. Attacking houses, in 1837, 603; in 
1842, 337. He would remind the House 


of the observations which had been made 
by 4 gentleman of great eminence in this 


House when a measure of this description 
was proposed in the year 1807. Sir Ar- 
thur Pigott at that period said, 


«If this be the boon you are granting to 
Treland—if Parliament does not see the neces- 
sity and the wisdom of governing Ireland by 
lenient and conciliatory measures, and thereby 
fulfilling the hopes which it has taught them to 
expect, it would only excite hatred and dis- 
gust towards the British Government, and I 
can only say that I greatly lament your blind- 
ness,” 


He must say, that he, too, lamented the 
blindness of the present Government. He 
was determined to offer to the mieasure 
every opposition in his power. They 
might, however, succeed in carrying it 
through Parliament, but before many 
years were passed by, they would lament 
this course with feelings of the utmost bit- 
terness. 

Colonel Conolly said, that in earnest 
desire for the prosperity of Ireland—in 
anxious regard for its best interests, he 
eould not yield to the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, or to any other Gen- 
tleman on either side of that House. In 
the fullest anxiety for [reland’s true inter- 
ests he was prepated to give his support to 
the present measure. As a magistrate of 
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many years’ standing—as a resident why 
gathered his information from actual and 
personal experience, he would be bold tg 
say, that there was hardly an offence of 
atiy description, whether in violation of the 
law, or arising from the resistance made to 
carrying the law into effect, that was not 
created, or at least seriously aggravated by 
the habitual resort to arms and deadly 
weapons. In the very ordinary ptocted. 
ings of law in the serving of fotices, 
law papers of every kind, resort to arms 
was coustantly had, and in almost all 
those cases afims were opposed to atms, 
The deplorable results of this widely pre. 
valent practice be needed not to detail to 
the House, the existence of the evil was 
not denied, and he must say that no argu. 
ment had as yet been adduced to weaken 
his firm belief, that the evil might be mi- 
tigated by a measure which would deprive 
all parties of that facility in resorting to 
arms, from which there were constantly 
occurring pernicious results. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. 8. O’Brien) in regretting that 
in many instances unwise conduct had 
been pursued towards Ireland, and he, 
too, felt that, in the two instances spe- 
cially adverted to by that hon. Gentleman, 
the course adopted by the present Go- 
vernment had not been most satisfactory; 
but he also agreed with the hon. Member 
in demanding protection for the peaceable 
ahd well disposed in Ireland. ‘To that end 
he contended this measure was impera- 
tively called for: and to that end it was 
introduced by the Government. He had 
listened with attention—with anxiety, and 
he must add, with great pain+to the 
addresses of hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
the course of this debate; he was sorry 
to find the measure met with such con- 
tinued volumes of abuse. Since first it 
had been brought into the House by the 
noble Lord the Secretaty for Ireland, this 
protective measure had been assailed with 
the most unjust and unfounded clamour. 
Even in this House it encountered unfair 
and unscrupulous opposition. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had indulged in long and 
eloquent tirades, but tirades most uncalled 
for, and observations most irrelevant-—not 
venturing on any evidence to prove that 
the bill was unnecessary—not attempting 
to show that it was uncalled for, but 
apparently confining all their reasoning to 
the assertion that a measufe such as this 
for the prevention of the frightful abuse 
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of firearms, would strengthen the hands 
and would justify the conduct of those who 
in Ireland were straining every nerve, 
exerting every influence, grasping at every 
means of exciting and infuriating the Irish 

e. They were asked tauntingly, by 
some, why there was any difference be- 
tween England and Ireland ? There ought 
to be no difference either in the law or the 
mode of its application in both countries. 
But a difference, a sad contrast did exist, 
and he feared not to assign the cause: it 
was because the Irish people were not let 
alone. It was because that in ireland 
there were demagogues driving the people 
to distraction, infusing notions of jealousy 
that had no foundation, sowing the seeds 
of social hatred, and unwearyingly, ever- 
lastingly, irritating and exasperating the 
feelings of the duped and deceived people. 
Of his fellow-countrymen he felt happy 
he felt bound to say—and he said it with 
agrateful experience of their affectionate 
disposition, when not misled by ruinous 
and traitorous counsels—that they were as 
amenable, as susceptible of every kindly 
impression, as ready in obedience to the 
law, as the inhabitants of any other land, 
But they were never let alone — their 
generous disposition was abused, their 
quick feelings excited, their ardent imagin- 
ations fired, by gross and cruel misrepre- 
sentations, by relations of unreal griev- 
ances and fancied wrongs. He feared that 
he must inculpate hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, the hon. Member for Dundalk in 
particular—that he must ascribe to those 
Gentlemen participation in the unfair and 
unjust means used to excite the people— 
those Members who even in this House 
displayed so much heat and so little fair 
play towards their opponents, in trying to 
keep arms in the hands of an infuriated 
populace. The most gross and scanda- 
lous misrepresentations were being daily 
made to that people, the fiercest agitation 
was being fostered and fomented—not for 
the removal of any positive, demonstrable 
existing ill, but for the visionary attain- 
ment of some remote and unknown good. 
Unfeeling men were worrying and distract- 
ing the people, diverting them from their 
ordinary occupations and cares, congre- 
gating them in thousands and holding out 
to them false hopes upon the ideal repeal 
of the legislative union— a speculative 
question of the character and merits of 
which the vast majority was wholly igno- 
fant, and the very meaning of which not 
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one in ten understood. The ery of repeal 
was only a delusion; it was raised but to 
mislead—it was meant to conceal the real 
objects of the agitation, Through the 
assumed concealment he saw—the wicked 
intentions were seen through the thin veil, 
and he, in common with his class iti Ire- 
land, knew what was the real object of 
attack ; and he thought he was justified 
in inferring that even in that House the 
object was discernible. He thought he 
was justified in saying that the line of ar- 
gument and observation pursued by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale upon this bill 
was a dissertation on the law of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. But that was a 
subject of a very tender kind, one which, 
at least, required calm consideration. It 
was one to which unguarded language 
ought not to be addressed ; for it was an 
exceedingly exciting topic in that country 
—a topic which had, by the foulest mis- 
statements used in respect to it, rendered 
the possession and the use of arms still 
more dangerous. He thought the lan- 
guage of demagogues even more danger- 
ous than gunpowder; it was infinitely 
more inflammatory in every way. Not 
alien to this consideration was his regret 
io listening to language used by Members 
of that House in relation to the magis- 
tracy of Ireland, upon whom sweeping 
condemnation was cast, by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk in particular, [Mr. Re- 
dington reminded the gallant Metber 
that he had taken care to make excep- 
tions.} It was true the hon. Gentleman 
had admitted there were exceptions, but 
he complained of the assault on the ge- 
neral body as unwarranted. He must 
protest against that sweeping abuse of the 
magistracy, and pronounce as unfair and 
unfounded the imputation, that in the 
discharge of their official duties under this 
bill they could lend themselves to un- 
worthy motives, whether of a petsonal, a 
political, or a religious animosity. And 
why was this abuse volunteered ? Because 
the magistracy was the mechanism by 
which the enactments of this bill were to 
be carried into effect. Surely this was 
most unjust. He had had the experience 
of many years acting in conjunction with 
that body, and from his intimate know- 
ledge of it, he would blush to permit such 
undeserved reproach, such unfounded and 
sweeping abuse to be cast on its Members 
without an indignant protest on his part. 
He said it with pride and with fearlessness 
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that in a high-minded sense of duty, in 
anxious regard to justice, in questionless 
impartiality, that body was inferior to none. 
He could not stoop to vindicate the ma- 
gistrates of Ireland as incapable— they 
could scorn the gross attacks of those who 
calumniated them; but he would unhesi- 
tatingly vindicate the body against the 
charges—the groundless charges—brought 
against them in this House. He was glad, 
however, that it was only as an objection 
to this bill that the hon. Member for 
Dundalk had made his charge against the 
magistracy—he was glad that their gene- 
ral merits were unassailed. But even as 
regarded the enactments of this bill, how 
stood the case? Admitting for argument’s 
sake— but not, for one moment in reality 
admitting—that the hon. Gentleman’s 
feats were well-grounded, and his impu- 
tations not utterly unjust—supposing that 
in particular localities individual magis- 
trates might be liable to suspicion on per- 
sonal, political, or any other grounds, in 
their official conduct towards persons af- 
fected by this bill, that objection was 
answered by the fact, that the present 
measure would remove the power to carry 
out its provisions from the local benches 
to the quarter sessions. Surely hon. 
Members would not contend that, at 
quarter sessions, a whole bench of magis- 
trates would do that which was unfair, 
imptoper, or oppressive. Whatever may 
bé the calumries circulated against Mem- 
bers of that body, he had ever heard the 
quarter sessions spoken of by all classes, 
and all parties, with all imaginable re- 
spect ; ‘that court was looked on asa great 
and indisputable benefit and blessing by 
all. It was absurd—it was monstrous, to 
anticipate from that court unfairness and 
oppression, personal malignity indulged, 
or political antipathies triumphant over 
justice. The questions which would arise 
under the provisions of the bill would be 
decided in open court, where juries would 
be empannelled on the following day, 
where every care had hitherto been taken 
with perfect success, and where every care 
would continue to be taken that every- 
thing should be done with strict impar- 
tiality and unquestionable fairness—where 
public confidence was, and would conti- 


nue to be safely reposed. There had been | 
a great deal of beautiful eloquence about | 


Irish slavery. True, there was slavery in 
Ireland. She was enslaved—she was 
tyrannised over by the force of an agita- 
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tion to which numbers were. compelled 
against their honest convictions and theit 
secret, earnest wishes, to succumb 
which thousands were subdued by cla. 
mour, tumult, intimidation—who, if the 
had the protection requisite to individual 
security, would gladly extricate themselves 
from their grievous slavery. That was the 
slavery under which Ireland laboured, To 
aid in rescuing the people from that sla. 
very this bill was meant; and no just 
ground existed for now raising that ever. 
lasting tocsin that rang so gratingly of 
domination and oppression, It was utter 
nonsense—nothing short of that offensive 
term was applicable to the attempted 
analogy—under such circumstances to 
talk of not treating Ireland in the same 
manner as England. Before Gentlemen 
talked thus, let them, at least, permit an 
effort to be made to introduce something 
like an equality between the two coun- 
tries in respect to the security of life 
and property—let law vindicate her own 
injured, and insulted dignity in Ireland— 
let the peaceably inclined be secured their 
unbroken quiet—let them not, with trem- 
bling and unwilling hearts be forced into 
courses which they abhor—let them be 
rescued from the indiscrirninate oppression 
of congregated multitudes, and the heart- 
less machinations of restless demagogues, 
seeking to incite disorder and wide spread 
confusion, promising out of the turmoil, 
the realisation of prospects that are illd- 
sory, and can only be ulterior to the dis- 
memberment of the empire. It was not 
creditable to introduce into that House ‘all 
that sort of spouting which was unhappily 
so much in vogue in Ireland; and which 
here must only be looked on with con 
tempt, when those who indulged init 
were enabled to urge no relevant or ra- 
tional argument against the continuance 
of a measure which had been so long in 
existence, and which was of such disttess 
ing necessity. 

Mr. Carew said, that, in rising to sup- 
port the amendment of the hon. Member 


| for Rochdale, it was not his intention to 


detain the House by any details which 
the importance of the measure under cou- 
sideration might perhaps justify, but rather 
to attempt to impress upon hon. Mem- 
bers opposite a few important truths relat+ 
ing to the state of Ireland at present— 
truths which, however well they might 
have been known, however well they 
might have been acknowledged, had not, 
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st all, events, been acted upon in that 
manner which proved that the knowledge 
of them had had the effect which truth 
might, generally be supposed to produce 
in the minds of those who were disposed 
togovern a country on the principles of 
equity, and on the principles of justice. 
He felt it his duty to oppose the bill of 
the noble Lord, because he was convinced 
that it was not the kind of legislation that 
Ireland wanted, because the bill itself was 
uonecessarily stringent and severe, and he 
thought that he represented the feelings 
of his constituents on the occasion, when 
he said that they deeply lamented that 
the Government measure as regarded them 
should be such as this bill sanctioned. 
For the sake of Ireland—the prosperity 
of that country—the well-being of the 
various classes of which society was there 
composed, were all so intimately connect- 
ed, so closely bound up with the prospe- 
rity of England, that in that House he 
trusted it was needless to enlarge on that 
point, The question was, how did the 
Government promote its welfare? How 
did they contribute to its prosperity? In 
what state had they found it? In what 
state was it now? And to those simple 


questions he feared that an answer but 
little satisfactory to the well wishers of the 
country could be returned ; and, he feared 
much, should not a conciliatory policy 
be acted upon, that, before long, perhaps 


before very long, that answer would be 
still less so. They had already tried the 
rigours of the law; penal enactments had, 
before now, been enforced, which had far 
surpassed in their practical results that 
which even a refined cruelty might sug- 
gest, They had oppressed where they 
should have cherished, and how could 
they now wonder at the results of their 
oppression? They had used the power 
which had been put into their hands, a 
mighty power for evil or for good, and 
what was the result? They had entirely 
—they had most signally—failed. Such, 
then, being the case—and he contended 
that it was undeniable—he appealed to 
hon, Members opposite if it was a course 
which might be considered unwise—or if 
it was acourse which might be deemed in- 
consistent with an earnest regard to the 
interests of the country—if he pressed 
upon the House the necessity of legislating 
upon a different principle from that which 
was embodied in the bill before the House. 
Coercion had been tried before now— 
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with what success hon. Members had 
seen. Let them try what an opposite 
line of policy might effect; and if they 
sincerely adopted that line of conduct, if 
they were not satisfied with words, but if 
they acted up to their professions, let 
them be assured that the bill of the noble 
Lord would be unnecessary, as it would 
be useless. If example could have the 
effect of causing the House to take this 
view of the question, he would suggest 
the difference between the effects of the 
Government of Lord Fortescue and the 
noble Marquess who had preceded him, 
with the results, and the necessary results 
of the present system. To illustrate that 
statement by a plain and undeniable fact, 
he would call the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to the reception which the 
Marquess of Normanby met with during 
an extensive tour of Ireland, made in the 
year 1836. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm of the country. Large public 
dinners were given to the viceroy in all 
the important towns; addresses of loyalty 
and congratulation were poured in. at 
every stage; in fact, his progress was a 
continued triumphal procession through 
the land. And was there no cause for the 
demonstration which, not only locally, 
but generally, took place? Could it not 
be traced to the gratitude which the Irish 
nation felt towards the sympathising and 
conciliating Government of the day, who 
had pursued a policy to which Ireland had 
unfortunately been little accustomed to, 
and which to demonstration was.the only 
policy which could produce a lasting and 
a permanent effect in that country. He 
mentioned this circumstance because he 
thought it strictly illustrative of the case 
in point. And if the union, which bound 
Ireland to England, was to be more closely 
cemented, it was not to be effected by 
penal statutes, nor by a coercive and dis- 
trustful legislation. Let them redress the 
grievances of Ireland, and then they might 
trust her with arms without peril. Let 
them grant measures of equal justice, and 
they would effect what every well-wisher 
of the country must desire. They would 
establish peace, order, and their necessary 
consequence, prosperity; whilst they would 
make their Government strong, respected, 
and, what it was not at preseut, suc- 
cessful. 

Lord Bernard said, that it was with 
great reluctance, that he came forward to 
take part in a debate which had been mixed 
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up by hon. Gentlemen opposite with those 
party feelings, which marred the prosperity 
and retarded the improvement of Ireland ; 
but representing a constituency in the south 
of Ireland, and speaking the sentiments of 
Gentlemen possessing a large stake in the 
most important agricultural county in Ire- 
land, whom political circumstances pre- 
vented from being represented in that 
House, he felt bound to come forward to 
thank the noble Lord and her Majesty's 
Government for not yielding to the clamour 
which had been. raised out of doors on the 
present dreadful state of Ireland. Ue re- 
joiced, that the Government had not con- 
sented, under such circumstances, to with- 
draw a power which would expire at the 
end of this Session of Parliament. His 
right hon. Friend (the Attorney-General 
for Ireland) had shown the principle of 
the measure to be the same as_ that 
which was brought forward by the Govern- 
ment in 1841, when, not a single Irish 
Member opened his lips. ‘The speeches of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, and other 
hon. Members opposite, had powerfully 
shown that this measure was most neces- 
sary. It had been admitted by them, that 
the state of Ireland was not satisfactory. 
The noble Lord, the Member for Leitrim 


(Lord Clements), had told the House of a 
case which had occurred in his own county, 
in which he had induced a party to give 


up concealed arms. The noble Lord’s posi- 
tion and influence might have enabled him 
to do this, but was it probable, that other 
magistrates, not having the same influence, 
could do as much in crushing the evil 
complained of. What had the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Sheil) stated on a former evening 
relative to the frightful condition of the 
county of Tipperary? Had not that right 
hon. Gentleman shown, that witnesses, who 
had given evidence which convicted the 
offender, had been actually expatriated ? 
Was this a state of things to exist in a 
civilised country ? Hon. Gentlemen said, 
why not bring forward whatever ‘measure 
may be necessary for the disaffected parts 
of the country? But those hon. Gentlemen 
knew that such a measure would be ineffi- 
cient unless it extended over the whole of 
Ireland. Connected as he was by property 
with an agricultural county, which was 
greater in size by 700,000 acres than Tip- 
perary, he might be asked why he sup- 
ported the bill. He did so because, seeing 
that by the last report there were but nine- 
teen outrages in Cork, whilst in Tipperary 
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there were sixty-eight, he desired to know 
why the exertions of the county of Cork 
for the improvement of the country were 
to be paralysed, and capital kept out from 
employment? Was it because one part of 
the country was legalised to be disaffected } 
To show the progress which the repeal 
agitation was making, the noble Lord read 
a letter he had received from a magis. 
trate in the county of Cork. 


“Tam sorry to tell you, that the repeal is 
rapidly progressing, even in this remote neigh. 
bourhood, the peasantry are persuaded the 
union will be repealed at once, and then they 
will get their share of the property of the coun- 
try as they have been slaves long enough, I 
am not alarmed, but feel satisfied if Parlia. 
ment breaks up without passing some measures 
to stop these large meetings, and to punish 
seditious language, the worst results may be 
apprehended.” 


The noble Lord then adverted to the 
injury which would be done to agricultural 
improvement, and alluded to the great 
agricultural meeting at Cork, and read the 
following from the report of the Agricul- 
tural Improvement Society of Ireland. 


“ The council has to congratulate the society 
at the conclusion of its secsnd year, upon the 
progress it has made in public estimation, as 
well as in effectually carrying out those objects 
which were originally put forward as the basis 
of its institution. In the increased confidence 
they have met with in every question; but 
above all, in the wide extended desire and 
spread of agricultural improvements, which 
has lately displayed itself in Ireland. They 
cannot bat see evidence of the practical and 
beneficial effect they have already produced. 
It must be gratifying to all who are interested 
in the society to reflect, that notwithstanding 
all the difficulties it had at first to contend 
with, its progress has been uniform and un- 
disturbed, every feeling seemed to be merged 
in the one all-absorbing desire of direct. 
ing the newly developed energies and excite. 
ment in a proper channel, and to the public 
good, In the year 1841, only twenty-three 
local societies were in connection with the 
central one, in the year after the number had 
increased to fifty-three, at present there are 
no less than eighty.” 


And he would, therefore, ask the House 
whether, in order to satisfy some fancied 
notions of liberty of the people of one part 
of the country, they were to paralyse the ex- 
ertions which were made in the country 
through such societies as those to which he 
had adverted. He wished to make a few ob- 
servations with regard to the speech of the 
noble Lord, the Member for London, who 
had supported this bill on what appeared 
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to him (Lord Bernard) extraordinary 
wounds. The noble Lord stated, that 
when his Government brought forward a 
measure of a similar nature they at the 
game time introduced measures of concilia- 
tion. Now, he was at a loss to conceive to 
what measures the noble Lord could have 
alluded. Did the noble Lord forget that he 
and his Colleagues came into office, pledged 
to the people of Ireland to carry the appro- 

iation clause or resign. He begged to 
ask the noble Lord whether he redeemed 
that pledge? The measure which in his 
opinion had produced the greatest dissatis- 
fyction in Ireland, on mistaken grounds, he 
admitted, was the Irish Poor-law ; but was 
it not unfair to taunt the present Govern- 
ment, because they could not, under the 
present circumstances of the country, abol- 
ish that measure, which had as yet scarcely 
had a fair trial? The whole mischief had 
resulted from the manner in which that 
bill had been drawn up by the late Govern- 
ment, and from their mixing it up with poli- 
ties. As in political questions the battle was 
fought on the hustings, so the battle of the 
municipal franchise was fought at the Poor- 
law boards. In his opinion too, the Poor- 
law commissioners were by that bill in- 
vested with political powers which they ne- 
ver ought to have possessed—he alluded to 
the power given them to define the franchise 
for Poor-law guardians, a difficult question 
at the time, even for Parliament to settle ; 
he alluded also to the appointment of chap- 
lains. The noble Lord claimed for his 
Government the whole credit of having 
conciliated the Roman Catholics. He 
(Lord Bernard) would yield to none in 
anxious desire to conciliate that body ; he 
had always used his utmost endeavours to 
that end in private life; nor was there any 
concession which he would refuse them 
short of what he believed detrimental to 
the Established Church and the legislative 
union. But when the noble Lord claimed 
to have made these concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics, he ought to have said, that 
he threw every disgrace in the way of the 
Protestant magistrates, and endeavoured as 
far as he could to exclude from offices of 
honour those who were opposed to him in 
Politics ; and yet the noble Lord made it a 
matter of accusation against the present 
Government, that they hind not appointed 
their “ political” opponents. But he had 
yet to learn why an hon. Gentleman who 
had earned distinction in political life was 
unfit for a high judicial office. If the noble 
lord had acted upon the principle he re- 
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commended. If there was one man more 
respected than another, of the highest legal 
attainments, it was Chicf Justice Penne- 
father ; and his predecessor, in the seat 
which he now filled (Judge Jackson) had 
upon his first circuit in Cork, an address 
presented to him, signed by men of all 
parties, congratulating him on his appoint- 
ment. While he strongly deprecated coer- 
cion, and sincerely wished to preserve the 
liberty of the subject, he nevertheless sin- 
cerely hoped, that if the time should come 
when such a step should be deemed neces- 
sary, the Government would take the ear- 
liest opportunity of asking Parliament for 
additional powers, in order to put a stop to 
the agitation for the purpose of dissolving 
the Icgislative union. He could not look upon 
that as merely injuring England, it would 
affect the happiness of Ireland no less than 
the welfare of this country. It is my firm 
conviction (continued the noble Lord), 
should this agitation at the future time 
succeed, that our children or ovr children’s 
children will have cause to lament the day, 
and live to deplore the folly of their ances- 
tors ; and looking back on their prostrate 
strength, the tarnished honour, and the 
departed glory of what was once the 
mightiest empire of the world, will ex- 
claim, in the impassioned but melancholy 
words of the poct,— 

“ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardanite: fuimus Troes, fuit Tlium, et ingens 
Gloria Teuororum: ferus omnia Jupiter Argos 
Transtulit: ineensi Danai dominantur in 

urbe,” 

Mr. W. &. O’Brien opposed the present 
bill, not only on account of its special 
enactments, but also on account of its 
general principle. He claimed for Ireland 
the same rights with respect to bearing 
arms as those enjoyed by Englishmen, the 
same rights as those enjoyed by the sub- 
jects of the most despotic powers, the same 
rights as those permitted to the New Zea- 
land savages, who were lately allowed to 
attend the funeral of the governor of that 
colony with muskets-in their hands. He 
did not mean to assert that emergencies 
would not arise of sufficient gravity to 
warrant the Government in applying to 
Parliament to strengthen their hands; but 
had such a case been made out? He had 
expected that the noble Lord would have 
alleged the notorious and wide-spread dis- 
content in justification of his measure, but 
the noble Lord prudently abstained from 
touching upon that topic. Nothing could 
prevent the repeal agitation but a rebel- 
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lion, in which victory could be scarcely less 
disastrous than defeat, or ample, fair, and 
full justice, to the Irish people. The only 
ground alleged by the noble Lord was the 
outrages committed in Ireland. A lamer 
case was never attempted to be made out. 
On what testimony was it founded? On 
the evidence of the landholders and resi- 
dent gentry?—No; but on the authority 
of Scotch commissioners of police. With- 
out intending to say anything to the dis- 
paragement of these gentlemen indivi- 
dually, he must be permitted to observe, 
that it was the uniform tendency of all 
connected with official departments, whe- 
ther in the Poor-law commission or the 
constabulary, to take to themselves as much 
power as possible. On referring to re- 
turns, he found that the number of out- 
rages committed during the last few months 
in England exceeded those perpetrated in 
Ireland. Did the noble Lord wish to put 
an end to repeal agitation ? He would tell 
him the way. It was not to be accom- 
plished by an arms bill, but by looking to 
the welfare of the people. He was the 
last man to exclaim against the landholder 
or the rights of property ; but, at the same 
time he held it to be the duty of the exe- 
cutive Government to endeavour by all 
possible means to check that tendency to 
depopulation which was but too prevalent 
even with the head landlords, he would not 
except himself. Never did anything raise 
so great an outcry as this fatal system of 
clearance—this principle of extermination. 
Within the last two months a series of 
letters had appeared in the Irish papers 
stating that Lord Hawarden had, within 
a certain number of years, turned out not 
less than 200 families, comprising 1,300 
individuals ; and this was done in the most 
disturbed part of Ireland. He thought 
some explanation was due from the noble 
Lord himself, or from some of his friends, 
for the statements were put forward under 
the name of a Roman Catholic clergyman 
who resided within two miles of the spot 
where the transaction was alleged to have 
taken place. He called upon the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland, to follow 
up the maxim enjoined by his predecessors, 
‘* that property has its duties as well as its 
rights.” He found many unwelcome no- 
velties in the present bill, such as the 
branding of arms and the necessity of ap- 
plying to petty sessions in case of losing the 
licence to keep arms, with other similar 
vexatious regulations. The statute at pre- 
sent in force was comparatively an inno- 
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cent measure, and if the renewal of tha 
had been proposed, it would most likely 
have passed without any observation. His 
objection to the bill now before the Hotise 
was, that it would have the effect of dis. 
arming all the respectable people of {re. 
land. Persons of the most unexceptionable 
character would be prevented from havin 
arms or ammunition. Should such 4n 
enactment be passed, the first thing’ he 
should do, would be to send his arms to'the 
constabulary, and beg them, to keep them 
in safe custody until the law should have 
expired. But the greatest objection to the 
measure was this, that whilst it would be 
operative on all the respectable classes, it 
would be utterly nugatory upon all the 
disreputable classes. It would render their 
disposition more confirmed to disobey the 
existing law. But while it would. be 
utterly nugatory as a measure of rigour for 
the repression of crime, it would be any. 
thing but nugatory as affecting the feelings 
of the people, It nad already excited great 
discontent. It was only yesterday that he 
met a gentleman, well known to many in 
that House—Mr. Bianconi. That gentle. 
man had hitherto been adverse to a repeal 
of the Union, but the first effect of his 
reading the Arms Bill was to induce him 
to send in his subscription, in order that 
he might be registered a Repealer. That 
gentleman said, that his reason for doing so 
was, that when he first came to Ireland he 
saw so much oppression and persecution in 
the administration of similar measures, that 
he was determined to do all he, could to 
prevent any Government in future times fo 
enact such a Jaw. In conclusion, he would 
once more implore the noble Lord to ab- 
stain from pressing this measure, But 
should the noble Lord persist, he would 
find his opposition, so long as he had a seat 
in that House, a determined one. He could 
tell the noble Lord, that not only he, but 
many whose sentiments he spoke, would 
divide not only on every stage of the bill, 
but upon every clause. 

Captain Layard said, that for his part 
it was not so much against the different 
clauses of the bill now before the House 
that he meant to object, as that he ob- 
jected to the bill entirely and altogether. 
He felt that a more dangerous measure 
could not be brought forward at any time, 
and particularly at the present, when Ire- 
land was known to be in such a fearful 
state of excitement; and he did trust'that 
her Majesty’s Ministers, finding how ex- 
tremely unpopular such a measure would 
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be, and how likely a perseverance in it 
was likely to lead to consequences the 
most deplorable, would at once and with- 
out further delay abandon it, and by that 
means show to the people of Ireland that 
it really was their intention to govern that 
country with justice and impartiality. 
But should the Government remain deaf 
to all warning, and determine to take the 
heavy responsibility upon themselves, he 
still trusted that the love for fair play 
which was supposed to govern Englishmen 
would, upon this occasion, make a large 
ptoportion of that House at once step for- 
ward, and by their votes record that they 
would be no parties to the passing of a 
law which was an insult to the feelings of 
the people of Ireland, as well asa cruel 
injustice. He asked the Government, he 
appealed to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of that Government, if when the 
people of this country in the late disturb- 
ances not only had arms, but used them, 
ifthey dared to bring forward a bill like 
the present? He asked hon. Members if 
they believed such a bill would have been 
submitted to in this country ? He appealed 
to the Members for Scotland if they be- 
lieved such a measure could have been 
carried into effect in their country, and 
what right, he asked, had any Government 
to bring in a bill for Ireland that the peo- 
ple of Scotland, that the people of Eng- 
land would not submit to? Was this even- 
handed justice? Was this what Ireland 
had a right to expect? The right hon. 
Baronet had told them on coming into 
office that Ireland would be his chief diffi- 
culty; it must and would continue to be 
30, if different laws were thus to be thrust 
upon the Irish. If the right hon. Baronet 
found he could not govern the country, 
why not resign? There were those who 
had governed it, as Lord Normanby and 
lord Fortescue, who by mild and yet 
firm measures had made Ireland happy 
and contented. He knew he should be 
told that there was always an Arms Bill, 
but this bill was more stringent. But he 
objected to an Arms Bill at all. He ob- 
jected to any and every measure that 
could for a moment make the people of 
Ireland believe—which, alas, they had too 
much reason to do—that they were to be 
tteated differently to this country. He 
believed this bill to be unconstitutional 


and in every way adverse to the liberty of 

the subject. It was said— but by the 

commonest observer it would be treated 
VOL, LXIX, {2} 





with ridicule—that this bill was to prevent 
assassination, Now did any man in his 
senses believe that it would? Certainly 
not. When those wretched men attempted 
the life of her Gracious Majesty, did the 
Government think it advisable to bring in 
such a bill ? or when the life of that unfor- 
tunate gentleman (Mr. Drummond), whose 
fate all must deeply deplore, fell a sacri- 
fice to the hand of the assassin ? But those 
fearful crimes did not seem to the Govern~ 
ment a sufficient reason for bringing for- 
ward such a measure. He could assure 
them that Irish Gentlemen wanted not 
their kind interference, and for his part he 
thought that life was not worth having if it 
was to be protected and enjoyed only under 
such a law as this. But the fact was, that 
Government had: other fears; and which 
fears he believed, only treat the people 
with common justice, would be found to 
be perfectly groundless. He felt assured 
the people of Ireland had no wish or inten- 
tion to break the laws of the country. He 
believed that the spread of temperance 
(that most wonderful of all reformations) 
would make it impossible that anything 
like an outbreak could or would take place. 
The voice of the nation—the voice of the 
Irish people was against this bill. For- 
merly it was said, Vox populi, vor Dei. 
Do not let it be said in this case, Vox po- 
puli est nihil. He had been quartered in 
most parts of Ireland and had resided there 
for some years. He had, therefore, an op- 
portunity of bearing witness to the many 
excellent qualities of the people, amongst 
which a sincere love of justice was one of 
the most prominent. He could hardly 
express his astonishment and dismay, 
when he first saw this bill, knowing, as he 
did, the fearful effect it must have on the 
minds of an easily-excited people. He 
called upon the Honse, he entreated hon. 
Members, not to do so foul a wrong as to 
pass this measure. What! are those who 
have carried your arms to the furthest parts 
of the world with honour and renown— 
who have offered their lives, and spent 
their best blood in defence of your liber- 
ties—are they to have this cruel indignity 
passed upon them? It was said by the 
ancients that those whom the gods 
meant to destroy they first allowed to go 
mad. For his part, he believed the Go- 
vernment must be bordering on that state, 
to bring forward such a measure at such 
a time, a measure that could have no 
practical good result, but would only 
20 
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serve to inflame men’s minds. If the Go- 
vernmient wished to play into the hands of 
their enemies, they could not more effec- 
tually to do so than by bringing forward 
such a measure. He could tell them the 
effect it would have; it would drive men 
to become what they never had been and 
never intended to be. For his part, he 
believed this bill to be contrary to the 
British constitution—a constitution from 
which mew drank in that spirit of indepen- 
dence which forms the foundation of every 
moral and political virtue; for let it be re~ 
membered that moral and political virtue, 
properly understood, are the same. For who 
can be a lover of morals, of virtue, and of 
God, that would oppress his fellow men, or 
give his voice in favour of a measure that 
so evidently had that tendency? He con- 
jured them to consider well before they 
voted in favour of this measure; and at 
any rate he trusted that no Irish Member 
would be found voting for a measure that 
was so directly contrary to the liberty, 
and therefore the welfare of his country, 
Mr. Watson said, that although an 
Englishman, as an Irish Member, he 
thought it his duty to offer some objections 
to a bill the operation of which was to 


place 8,000,000 of their fellow citizens 


beyond the pale of the constitution. It 
was a bill destructive to liberty and con- 
trary to the constitution of the country, 
It was acknowledged by the Bill of Rights, 
which being declaratory was part of the 
common law, that every citizen had a 
right to possess himself with armg for any 
lawful purposes, and that bill was as ap- 
plicable to Ireland as to England. When 
he first read the present bill, he could 
hardly conceive such a measure could be 
submitted to the Legislature of this coun- 
try. What were the arguments in favour 
of it? The noble Lord (Lord Eliot) offered 
two reasons. The first was the reports of 
several persons connected with the police 
in Ireland. Now, he would not passa 
bill of this nature on the report of all the 
persons connected with the police in Ire- 
land, because he kuew that the police 
in every country always acted in restraint 
of liberty, and always represented the 
powers given to them as not sufficiently 
strong to enable them to perform their 
duties. Before they were called on to pass 
a measure so destructive of the first prin- 
ciples of liberty they should have the 


Opinions of magistrates, noblemen, and _ 


gentlemen resident on their estates, and 
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not rely solely on the opinions of the 
constabulary. Another argument was, 
that acts substantially the came had. beey 
in operation many years. The first of 
these had been, he believed, found in. the 
cabinet of a predecessor of the noble 
Lord, and was brought in by the Whig 
Government in 1806. It bad been said 
that these measures: differed from that bex 
fore the House, but he had looked at 
all of them, and found them all so ra. 
dically and entirely bad, that he would 
not waste the time of the House by com. 
paring and collating them. The noble 
Lord stated, as one of the arguments in 
favour of the bill, that there was a prece. 
dent for its introduction. The worst. of 
all reasons, that of a precedent, was 
offered as a satisfactory reason to that 
House for demanding its assent to a mea- 
sure of the tyrannical nature of the bill 
under consideration, The Government 
was doing ‘that in 1843 which had been 
done in times of riot and disturbance, and 
the only argument brought forward in de- 
fence of this measure was, that a similar 
one had been introduced by the late Go- 
vernment and sanctioned by the House, 
Why, there was not any species of tyranny 
and coercion which could be put in force 
against a people that might not be justi. 
fied by reference to what had been done 
in former periods of danger and disturb, 
ance. He could not, consistently with the 
view which he conscientiously took of this 
question, support a measure so much op+ 
posed as the present to the liberties of the 
people. The eloquent and iogical speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dungarvan had been followed by the 
hon. and Jearned Member the Attorney- 
general for Ireland, and all which that 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had to 
urge in defence of the measure was, that 
a similar bill was proposed and carried by 
the late Whig Ministry. Reasons like 
these, if admitted, might be rendered 
subservient to the justification of any si- 
milar act of oppression; and simply be- 
cause Whigs and Tories had, during many 
years, alternately oppressed Ireland this 
treatment was to be perpetuated, and the 
chains which hung round that ill-fated 
people were to be rivetted closer. ‘The 
House and the country had heard much 
of the repeal movement going on in Ire- 
land; but who, let him ask, was at the 
head of that agitation ?—whose name 
might be pointed to as that of the person 
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most conspicuous as the promoter of re- 

}? Was it not that of the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government. 
Go long as the Government acted fairly 
towards Ireland, the repeal movement 
made no progress ; but the moment coer- 
cive and harsh, as well as unjust, mea- 
tures were adopted towards the people of 
that country, the repeal agitation advanced 
so rapidly that it had every prospect of 
being carried into successful operation, 
and that not by the people of Ireland, 
but by means of that Government which 
would not legislate for them. From the 
year 1841 to 1843, what conciliatory 
measures had been adopted towards Ire- 
land? None. What was the purport 
of the right hon. Baronet’s recent declara- 
tion respecting repeal? It was, that her 
Majesty's Government was resolved upon 
putting down that movement. Let him tell 
the right hon. Baronet that the present was 
themoment when the repeal agitation could 
be most successfully suppressed. Let the 
noble Lord (Lord Eliot) be permitted to 
do justice to Ireland as he believed was 
the noble Lord’s wish and disposition, and 
that course, if persevered in, would con- 
ciliate the people and strengthen the 
bonds of ynion between them and this 
country; whereas all the attempts to 
curb and intimidate them by means of 
bayonets and cannon would only excite 
them to make still stronger efforts to 
relieve themselves from their oppression. 
He would give his determined opposition 
to the bill. 

Lord Claude Hamilton said, that the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down had talked as if the bill before 
the House was an entirely novel measure, 
and as if it had been first brought under 
the notice of Members by the noble Lord 
in the present year 1843. He must, how- 
ever, remind the hon. and learned Member 
that the provisions of the bill were of very 
ancient date in the legislative history of 
Ireland, and they had been considered to 
be absolutely indispensable by every Gor 
vernment that had, during many years, 
tuled the country, The hon, and learned 
Member had talked of rivetting the chains 
of the people of Ireland by means of the 
present bill, but he must take the liberty 
of observing that neither the principle upon 
which the measure was founded, nor the 
Provisions embodied in the various clauses, 
were novel; but, on the contrary, they 
were long recognised, and had been 
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sanctioned by repeated aets of the Legisla- 
ture. The inconveniences, as well as the 
unconstitutional nature, of the provisions of 
the bill, had been much dwelt on, but it 
ought to be recollected, that every class of 
persons was equally treated by it, and he, 
as well as the poorest man in Ireland, 
would be obliged to submit to the restraints 
which it imposed. ‘The bill made no dis- 
tinction in persons, whether rich or poor, 
high or low ; nor was there any distinc- 
tion drawn between persons professing dif- 
ferent religions—in fact, it was perfectly 
impartial in its application, and it would 
be far better if the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had shown where the rivets that he 
spoke of were to be found in the bill, than 
to indulge in mere declamation. The hon. 
and gallant Member opposite had also put 
the question to hon. Gentlemen who repre- 
sented Scotch and English constituencies, 
whether they would submit to have such a 
measure as the present carried into opera- 
tion in their own districts or counties. It 
was obvious that laws were meant to 
remedy social evils, and to impose whole- 
some restraints upon all classes ; and if the 
evils for which a measure such as the pre- 
sent was introduced did not exist in the 
countries referred to, with what justice 
could such a remedy be said to be necessary 
there? The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Dungarvan, had drawn a vivid 
and eloquent picture of what the feelings 
of the people of Yorksbire would be if such 
a bill as the present were to be enforced in 
that district. But until that right hon. 
Gentleman could show that Yorkshire was 
in a state that needed such restraints as 
much as Ireland did, he could not admit 
that there was any parallel existing, I 
such a state of things could be shown to 
exist in Yorkshire, as unhappily was wit- 
nessed in Ireland, then he would be the 
first to join the right hon. Gentleman in 
his demand for an equal application to that 
county of the measure. Who that had 
heard the eloquent and forcible speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who did not feel 
that there was a total dissimilarity between 
the two cases drawn by him, and, there- 
fore, that identity of measures could not 
be said to be equal justice? What he 
meant by equal justice was, that it was 
essential to afford protection to the inno- 
cent and peaceable, and to punish and 
deter the guilty both in Ireland and in 
Yorkshire ; and if circumstances. rendered 
it necessary to have recourse to a different 
mode of proceeding in one county to that 
202 
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which was adopted in another, it would be 
extremely wrong to say that injustice was 
committed by this difference of proceeding. 
If hon. Members were to apply themselves 
to allay the irritation and to calm the pas- 
sions of the people with half the energy 
which they displayed on behalf of Ireland 
in that House, there would, he apprehended, 
be a very different state of things observa- 
ble from what was now seen there. He 
did not mean to imply by this, that they 
did the reverse, but it was a natural conse- 
quence for men when wrapped up in and 
engrossed by their own thoughts, to neg- 
lect other distant and less pressing matters. 
Let him ask the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Dungarvan, whether he would 
for an instant put the county of Tipperary 
on a footing with Yorkshire in point of 
internal tranquillity or security of person ? 
Did not that right hon. Gentleman, in the 
height of his indignation at that clause of 
the bill which provides ihat any person 
convicted of the illegal possession of arms 
in Ireland shall be subject to seven years’ 
transportation—did he not, even whilst 
denouncing that proviso, afford an ample 
proof of its necessity, by stating, that he 
was obliged to use his influence on one 
occasion in Ireland to procure a safe asylum 


for some witnesses on a prosecution, before 
they would be induced to give their evi- 
dence? and was this course not necessary 
for their safety, as otherwise they would 
have been shot by the friends of the con- 


victed party? This was the reason why 
it was necessary to deprive the people of 
Ireland of armse The hon. Member for 
Limerick had objected that the bill would 
only deprive the peaceable, well-conducted, 
and honest classes in Ireland of their arms, 
whilst it would leave the ruffians and tur- 
bulent part of the population in possession 
of theirs, for the former would give up 
their weapons, whereas the latter would 
secrete and preserve them. Why should 
this be the necessary consequence of the 
bill? Why should the honest, peaceable, 
and well-conducted peasant or farmer in 
Jreland he deprived of his arms? He 
could retain them upon applying for a cer- 
tificate ; and what shame would there be 
in applying for that which the first noble- 
man in the land would, equally with him- 
self, have to provide himself with? Who 
but the person that meant to make a bad 
and revengeful use of his fire-arms would 
neglect to provide himself with a certifi- 
cate, or would seek to conceal his possession 
of such a weapon? The particular arms 
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sought to be obtained under the act’ were 
not those used in sporting, but were mus 
kets, rifles, and other firelocks of a more 
dangerous description, and it was for the 
House, therefore, to consider what purpose 
those arms were destined to serve when 
their owners would at all hazards conceal 
them from observation, and refuse either 
to give them up, or to obtain a legal ‘pers 
mission for their retention. The bill 
should have his hearty support. 

Mr. C. Buller : If this bill were intro. 
duced without reference toimmediate objects, 
I confess I should not feel a deep interest in 
its fate. This bill, under other circum. 
stances, and as the mere continuance of the 
law as it formerly stood, need excite very 
little interest in this House, or out of it. 
That such must be the case, is shown by the 
conduct of the Irish Members, when this 
bill was proposed by the late Government, 
and when it was accepted as a matter of 
course, without the slightest objection to its 
provisions. [ shall not, in order to defend 
the present conduct of those Members, 
maintain that there is any difference be- 
tween the provisions of this bill, and that 
formerly introduced. I, myself, am re- 
solved to defend my conduct on far more 
general grounds, and I say frankly, that if 
this bill were brought in by Lord Morpeth, 
and if the powers to be exercised under it 
were to be exercised by Lord Morpeth, who 
so unquestionably enjoyed the confidence 
of the Irish people, I should think this bill 
a matter of perfect indifference. But, Sir, 
I look to what hands the powers given by 
this bill, are to be committed. It cannot 
be denied—the Gentlemen opposite have 
admitted—that it is restrictive of liberty, 
that its provisions go to enlarge the powers 
of the executive. Is it illogical, that be- 
fore I assent to grant such powers, I should 
ask in what spirit they are to be exercised, 
and whether they are to be entrusted to a 
Government having the confidence of the 
majority of the Irish people, or only that of 
a minority detested by that people? On 
this plain ground I rest my opposition toa 
bill, of which I thought nothing when it 
was formerly brought before Parliament. 
The Government to whom I formerly en- 
trusted the powers of this bill was a Go- 
vernment which, amongst other advantages, 
exerted the whole of its administrative 
powers in accordance with the feelings of 
the Irish people. If it could not com- 
plete its good intentions by measures of 
legislation, it was not its fault. And 
the Irish people attributed’ their shorts 
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comings to the absence of power. Sir, the 
present Government wants no such power. 
They have a majority in this House, they 
have a majority in the other House, ready 
to assent toany measure brought forward by 
them for the remedy of the evils of Ireland. 
Even on the avowal of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, the Arms Bill by itself docs not 
to remove those evils. It was put 

yery ingeniously by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire—whose speech gave a 
promise of good feeling and ability, which 
Iam sure future opportunities will amply 
fylil — that this bill was intended to 
protect the. well-conducted portion of 
the people against assassins. Does not 
experience show the miserable futility 
of such measures for the suppression 
of outrage? Have not secretary for Ire- 
land after secretary given us details of 
the invasion of houses, the destruction 
of property, and the reckless sacrifice 
of human life? All that time you had an 
Arms Act. Is there the slightest evidence 
that it ever prevented any number of out- 
s? I must confess it seems to me to 

be the universal characteristic of such a 
measure, that it disarms the victim without 
putting any serious difficulty in the way of 
the assailant. Do not suppose that they 
who wish to commit deliberate murder ; 
who plan it as they do in Ireland, for days, 
wecks, and months; who come from dis- 
tant. parts of the country: to localities in 
which they are unknown ; who are assisted 
by a band of ruffians—do not. suppose that 
such men will ever fail from want of arms 
when they come to a house to pillage, or 
to massacre an aged man (as.was referred 
to) in the midst of his family, or to assist at 
the abduction of a young woman from thie 
house of her parents? Why, these outrages 
have been committed during the operation 
of bills founded on allegationsof violence, far 
more startling than those adduced by the | 
noble Lord. But I must confess that I 
should have taken little part in those de- 
bates, if I looked to. nothing but the bill 
before the House. I look at it in connec- 
tio with the government of Ireland, 
Under pretence. of protecting one part of 
the peasantry against another, the real ob- 
ject is to protect the Government against 
Insurrectionary movements. I want to 
know by what means you intend to prevent 
them? Is it by an Arms Bill that you 
are to quiet the Irish people? Or is it by 
such a policy as will deprive them of all 
inclination to rise against the law? I 
perfectly admit, that the Jate accounts are 
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believe such an organization for effecting a 
change in the constitution was never before 
witnessed in any country, and could never 
be allowed to go on without succeeding. Itis 
quite clear, that it is the determination of 
the Irish people to reject all offers from the 
Government ; it is quite clear they have no 
confidence in them. It is quite clear that 
they look to nothing—that is, nine out of 
ten of the Irish people—but legislative 
separation from England as a remedy for 
all their evils. Now, it is needless for an 
English Member to argue against such a 
doctrine. None of us can say a word in 
favour of it. It must be fraught with 
unmixed evil; it would be an end to the 
existence of a great and powerful em- 
pire, by making hostile neighbours of 
those who ought to be our peaceful fellow- 
subjects. One would think, supposing the 
Irish people were well governed, that, as 
the weaker and the poorer nation, they 
ought to feel a horror at separation much 
more than we do. If the union had 
been productive of good Government, 
the degradation of the empire, which 
must ensue from the repeal of it, might 
be expected to fall most heavily on that 
poorer porticn which ought to have en- 
joyed the benefit of our superior civili- 
zation, strength, and wealth. And when 
the lamentable fact is brought before you, 
that in spite of all these reasons, the people 
of Ireland wish (and no one can doubt it) 
for the Repeal of the Union, I ask you to 
explain this? I ask you what remedy you 
propose for such a state of things? Is it 
by such a bill as this; that the disease in 
the mind of the nation is to be cured? 
Do you think it is by Arms Bills you can 
be restored to the aflections of the Irish 
people? Expand, then, the far more im- 
portant remainder of your policy. Tell 
us what other and larger measures of 
a remedial nature you have in store. It 
must be a preliminary in discussing any 
measure which, on the face of it can 
afford but temporary and partial relief, 
that you should say how you mean 
to go to the root of the evil; how you 
mean to ameliorate the condition of the 
Irish people; and reconcile them to the 
laws and institutions under which they 
now live. On the one or two occasions, 
that I have spoken on Irish subjects I have 
used a frankness which has given rise to 
astonishment. I wil] say, on the present 
occasion, that the Government of England 
in Ireland has been for centuries our scan- 
dal in the eyes of Europe. We must not 
disguise these things; we cannot hope, by 
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a mere denial, to remove from ourselves 
what all the world agrees in designating as 
our greatest disgrace. I appeal, not merely 
to works of a permanent character ; but to 
the periodical literature of every nation of 
Europe, that the opinion of the world is, 
that there is no Christian state which has 
suffered such misgovernment as Ireland, by 
you. Do I say, that without the corrobo- 
ration of such circumstances as must carry 
conviction? Look at the material condi- 
tion of the Irish people? Is there in Eu- 
rope poverty so wretched? Is there a 
country, the physical condition of whose 
people is so bad? Has not that condition 
deteriorated during the present century, 
while all Europe has made rapid strides? 
I am going to appeal to statistical autho- 
rity, which you ought to respect, in as 
much as you have legislated upon it. If 
you say, that the produce of Ireland has 
increased—that the agriculture of the coun- 
try is greatly improved—I do not deny it. 
The fact, the shameful fact is, that during the 
last century, the produce has been doubled, 
while the condition of the people has 
deteriorated. I refer for my authority not 
to the vague declarations of Irish agitators, 
but to the report of the Poor-law commis- 
sioners, sanctioned by every local commis- 


sioner who has inquired into the clothing, 


firing, and food of the Irish poor, I have 
not the slightest intention of reading those 
reports, but I shall be borne out by the 
recollection of all who have read then, 


that they testify to the fact, that no other | 


people are huddled together as the Irish 
are, while their food has universally dete- 


riorated. Contradict that if you can. You | 


cannot, though you might have done so 
when we had not this evidence seven or 
eight years ago. Arthur Young, com- 
paring the state of Ireland with that of 
England, said complaint is made of the 
Irish being badly off, but I must remark this, 
that while the English poor eat bread and 
cheese they have rarely a sufficiency, while 
the Irish, who use potatoes, have not only 


enough for themselves but for the beggar | 


who asks their charity. Now what is the 
statemeut of the commissioners? That the 
quantity of potatoes now used is scanty, 
and the quality has notoriously deteriorated. 
{ may remind you of the passage by repeat- 
ing a particular phrase which struck me in 
reading that report ; the general complaint 
was, they were reduced to “ lumpers,” 
which formerly were given ouly to hogs. 
Such is the evidence of the effects of Eng- 
lish Government—that while the produce 


of Ireland and the rents have increased, 
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the condition of the people has been daily 
growing worse and worse. And if of late 
some improvements can be observed in the 
cottages and in the appearance of the people, 
this change is not to be attributed to the 
care of the Government, or the kindness of 
the wealthy, but simply to the energies of 
one excellent individual, who has used his 
priestly character to revlaim the Irish 
from that vice which had been the cause of 
half their misery. And what evidenve 
have you to show of good Government in 
the institutions of the country? I do not 
believe, that such an expefiment was ever 
before attempted in the civilized world, as 
your experiment of governing a country by 
no other instrument of rule than an army 
and an armed police. Who are the guides 
of the people? What leaders have they to 
win confidence for the Government? In 
other countries, and I must say in this 
country, whatever political disputes I may 
have with them, I never will deny, that a 
great part of the gentry promote order, 
civilization, and charity amongst their 
neighbours. I am personally ignorant of 
Ireland, but deriving my information from 
the concurrent testimony of all writers and 
travellers, I assert that the great mass of 
the proprietors (I don’t deny that there 
are honourable exceptions, including of 
course all the landlords of Ireland in this 
House) present the greatest contrast to the 
English gentry which can be conceived. 
In any other country the influence of reli- 
gion—of a clergy trusted by the Govern- 
j ment, and honoured by the people, would 
have some salutary influence in preserving 
order and attachment to the executive. 
You have an Established Church there, 
which is an insult and eye-sore to the com- 
munity. Yes, I say the Church of a mino- 
rity is imposed on a reluctant people by an 
| army, and by Arms’ Bills. You have taken 
the funds destined by the bounty of our 
ancestors for religious instruction from 
the rightful owners, and expend them ona 
clergy living either in disgraceful ab- 
senteeism, or being more deplorably mis- 
‘chievous from residing in Ireland. You 
have also a real Church, whose priests are 
powerful from their influence over the peo- 
| ple ; belonging to a religion that most rea- 
dily allies itself with the State ; a priest. 
hood that have always been found the wil- 
ling agents of aristocracy and Government. 
, What have you done with regard to these 
‘men? By insult—by exclusion, you have 
‘made them the leaders of agitation, and the 
enemies of your Government. There as @ 


‘ third class of men who might exert an in- 
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fluence for vernment, I mean the 
itical — of the people—they who 
have advocated their cause, and gloriously 
won their battle, Upon what principle 
have you acted towards them ? You have 
decreed for them a hopeless exclusion of all 
share in the government of their own coun- 
try so long as the Government of England 
is constituted as at present. Can the peo- 

have confidence in the administration 
of the law when they see Orangemen 
mised to the bench of justice, and every 
office of the magistracy filled by those whom 
they look on as their enemies? Is it by 
removing from the commission of the peace 
all those who have evinced any attachment 
to the popular cause, that they are to be 
conciliated ? Such measures at all times 
must have caused disaffection ; and your pe- 
rils are greatly increased by the experiment 
which has been recently made. 1 acknow- 
ledge, that to remedy the evils of Ireland, 
must be a work of great patience and ho- 
nest intention. The late Government made 
one great step towards amelioration. The 
late Government were prevented from 
making the laws which they proposed for 
removing inequalities which had been jea- 
lously maintained ; but there was one thing 
which you could not hinder while they 
held the rein of the executive ; and that 
was, governing through the leaders of the 
people. This effort to secure the affections 
of the people had its return, for, from 
1835, when Lord Melboure took office, 
down to the period of his resignation, you 
had the cessation of disaffection ; you had 
the people cheerfully uniting in yielding 
obedience to the law and the leaders of the 
people and their priesthood, the agents of 
order and good government. And now 
what change have you effected ? From the 
time of your coming into office you allied 
yourselves with the Orangemen of Ireland. 
[Sir Robert Peel expressed dissent.] The 
right hon, Baronet denies that; but I wish 
he would point out the difference between 
Toryism and Orangeism. It is said that 
they who arraign the conduct of Govern- 
ment for the appointment of the judges, 
must give evidence of deliberate and sys- 
tematic acts of injustice by those function- 
aries. Sir, when we wish to conquer the 
feelings of the Irish people, we should use 
ne such test, You must look to human 
nature at large, and placing ourselves in 
the position of the Irish people, ask what 
our feelings would be if so treated? There 
were two Gentlemen in this House, Dr. 
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lefroy and Mr. Sergeant Jackson, more 
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gentlemanly or agreeable men in private | 
never met, but I must say that never on an 
Irish question (and they both spoke often, 
and one at great length) have I heard them 
express a feeling of sympathy for the mass 
of their countrymen, and neyer did I hear 
any two Gentlemen who were more con- 
stantly inclined to expressions of religious 
bigotry and national animosity. You took 
these men on the ordinary principles of 
English party politics, and not considering 
the difference as applied to Ircland, you 
raised them to the bench because they were 
your supporters in this House, and the re- 
presentatives of their party in Ireland. We 
are not very tolerant of strong party men 
in England, when raised to such positions, 
but what must be the feelings of the Irish 
Catholics, recollecting the sentiments they 
uttered, the policy they supported, the 
party with which they were associated, and 
the measures which, to the detestation of 
the Irish people, they promoted? I ask 
what must be the feelings of an Irish Ca- 
tholic on seeing such men on the bench. 
Could he be expected to have confidence in 
the administration of justice by the pro. 
pounders of such doctrines? I have al- 
ready said, that 1 have never been in Ireland. 
But I received a portion of my political 
education in a country where dissensions 
have raged, though not for a tenth part of 
the duration of those in Ireland, and where 
the hatred of race is not embittered by the 
animosity of religion, I know how delicate 
is the work of legislation for such a coun- 
try—how easily prejudices are excited, and 
how easily, and completely they are allayed 
by governing for the benefit of the mass of 
the people. Compare more in detail than 
my right hon, Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan did last night your policy as regards 
Canada and Ireland. The Tory party came 
into power by a majority in England. In 
Ireland, as a necessary consequence of that 
triumph, every friend of the popular party 
was removed from office, and every vacancy 
supplied by Members of the minority. 
Look across the Atlantic, and you see the 
ministry composed of the French, the Ca- 
tholic, and the domestic party. Though 
Tories in England you looked at Canada 
with Canadian eyes, and you placed in 
power those opposed to your own politics. 
You go further, you take a man who has 
distinguished himself under the late Go- 
vernment, and you send out an English 
Liberal to administer the affairs of Canada, 
in conjunction with a liberal Canadian mi- 
nistry. Now, do not suppose that 1 ar 
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going to sav a word in favour of the repeal 
of the Union ; do not suppose that I am at 
ali inclined to that retrograde and barba- 
rous step for weakening the empire, but 
put) yourselves in the place of the Irish 
people, and suppose you were subjected to 
the: government of a Tory minority, not 
because you had changed your minds, but 
the English theirs ; and then looking at the 
different measure meted out across the At- 
lantic; say, whether you would not prefer 
a domestic Legislature and a Government 
responsible to your own people, instead of 
a Government dictated by England, and 
representing only an odious minority. 
These are lessons not thrown away on the 
people of Ireland, and they are not thrown 
away on the people of England. There is 
a great change since you last raised the No 
Popery cry. People ask why you have not 
tried in Ireland the experiment that has 
succeeded in Canada, and which was al- 
ready successful in Ireland. If you wish 
to fight successfully against the repeal cry, 
you must put it down, not by Arms’ Bills, 
but by acting as Lord Normanby acted in 
Ireland, and Sir Charles Bagot in Canada. 
I speak earnestly, for I look on this as a 
great crisis in the affairs of Ireland. I ne- 
ver, in addressing myself to the right hon. 


Baronet have done so in terms of party 


acerbity and injustice. I think he is influ- 
enced by higher motives than those which 
move inferior statesmen. I remember his 
avowal, that he was actuated by the pro- 
bable opinion of posterity, and by a desire 
for posthumous fame. I ask, how will 
posterity decide when the right hon. Baro- 
net summoned to its bar, is asked how he 
has governed Ireland? Ue must say, I 
found her on my accession contented and | 
obedient to the law, but in one year and a 
half of my rule I managed to alienate the 
people of Iveland from those of England. I 
managed to raise the cry of repeal, which 
had completely died away. And when 
asked what measures he brought forward 
to improve the condition of the people, he 
must reply, I proposed as proofs of my sa- 
gacity and wisdom, the Irish Spirits’ Bill, 
and the Irish Arms’ Bill. 1 do think the 
right hon. Baronet means something better 
for Ireland. He has only, however, given 
us a hint of the worst part of his policy, 
this measure of coercion. He has omitted 
to say what measure for the improvement 
of the material condition, and the allevia- 
tion of the ioral and social state of the 
people he means to introduce. I will not 
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adopt—-until I see the vindication of your | 
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professions—by a larger spirit of ‘legisla. 
tion—an Arms’ Bill, as the only measure 
of legislation for Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw said the speech of the: hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Buller), like much ‘of the 
debate previously, had wandered fromthe 
bill immediately before the House, to the 
general state of Ireland. He was hap 
to have heard the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman declare that he had never been:in 
that country, for in the remarks with 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
favoured the House, with regard to the 
gentry, the peasantry, the habits, the 
feelings, and the general condition of 
Ireland, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
having spoken so freely of his (Mr. 
Shaw’s) country, and many of his personal 
friends, must allow him to say, that io 
reference to every one of those topics, the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had exhibited 
the profoundest ignorance. As the debate 
had, as he had already observed, diverged 
into a general discussion upon the present 
state of Ireland, he trusted that he should 
be borne with while he offered a few ob- 
servations to the House on that question 
which was at that moment one of all- 
absorbing interest. He had hitherto te- 
frained from taking part in the incidental 
references which had been made to that 
subject in the House; but he felt that the 
time was come when it became his duty, 
as an Irish representative, to give to the 
House and the country the best opinion 
which he was capable of forming upon it, 
without reference to party, to whom it 
might be pleasing or to whom displeasing, 
but with the single view to what he be- 
lieved sincerely to be the truth. He was 
sorry to be obliged to say, in the first 
place, that he considered the present con- 
dition of Ireland most unsatisfactory —he 
might, he feared, truly add, alarming. 
In his recollection—and he spoke the 
experience fof much older men when he 
said in theirs—the general mass of the 
population were never so violently agi- 
tated, and all other classes so depressed 
and dejected ; each thus operating upon 
the other, as both cause and effect. Va- 
rious had been the reasons assigned on 
different sides for this state of things. He 
believed it arose from a combination of 
causes not yet adverted to; at all events, 
in that House. ‘There was, first, the 
general depression of the agricultural in- 
terest, affecting, even to an extent far be. 
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what happened in England, every 

eof society, from the highest to the 
jowest in Ireland, greatly, though he 
admitted’ not entirely, caused by the en- 
getments of last year respecting the Corn- 
law and the tariff—still more by the panic 
which’ succeeded them; and then, he 
must say, in some degree stimulated by 
the Canada Corn Bill then before the 
House, the importance of which he be- 
lieved had been exaggerated ; but still it 
was'a further concession in the direction 
inst the agricultural interest ; and he 
could not help thinking that it was most 
imprudent and unwise so soon again to 
stir an exciting question which had been 
considered as settled. Next there was the 
tetiperance movement. Now, he could 
not allude to that without joining with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Buller) in bearing tes- 
timony to the great benefit which it had 
conferred on Ireland, and to the sincerity 
and honesty of the motives with which it 
had been promoted by the rev. Mr, 
Mathew. Within the jurisdiction over 
which he presided, he was convinced crime 
had been reduced one-third within the 
last few years owing to the change in the 
habits of the people from intoxication to 
sobriety; but, alas! in that unhappy 
country, even the blessing of temperance 
was turned to a curse; the bands, the 
symbols, and the organisation, he had no 
doubt, Mr. Mathew himself now deplored, 
as having been originally indiscreet, 
though, perhaps, well meant; it was cer- 
tain, however, that they had since been 
turned by designing persons into a nucleus 
of most extensive and alarming organiza- 
tion for other and far different purposes. 
There was then the removal of the Whigs 
from office, which necessarily took off the 
drag which, as regarded their adherents 
and expectants, they had put upon the 
repeal movement by making all participa- 
tion in it a ban to any share of their pa- 
tronage. He must nowcome to what was 
to him a more painful part of the subject. 
The party, which for shortness he might 
call Protestant, although containing within 
it many Roman Catholics—that was the 
Conservative party in Ireland—bhad un- 
doubtediy, up to a very recent period, 
been apathetic and almost indifferent to 
the present agitation, to a degree most 
unusual, and, indeed, unprecedented, 
amongst them. They had shared largely 
im the general agricultural depression, 
but there were other reasons. A cry had 





been most artfully raised by those whose 
object was to embarrass the present Go- 
vernment. It was still continued in that 
House, and had been especially mentioned 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don and the Member for Liskeard in that 
debate, viz., that the Irish Conservative 
party desired extreme measures, and would 
be content only that the country should 
be governed for them alone. There never 
was a more unfounded assertion. When 
the present Government came into offiee, 
there was not a class of men in the United 
Kingdom of more moderate views than 
the great, the overwhelming majority of 
the Irish Conservative party. [Laughter.] 
Yes, hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
laugh, and, in the absence of argument 
or any foundation in fact for the assertion 
to which he was referring, that kind of 
sneer was one of the means taken to im- 
pose upon the too great credulity of Eng- 
lish gentlemen upon that subject on both 
sides of the House, but hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who came from Ireland, however 
much they might assist in the deception, 
knew right well that he was stating nothing 
but the truth, when he declared that the 
great aud influential portion of the Con- 
servative party in Ireland desired nothing 
more than to see the country firmly but 
temperately governed—the laws impar- 
tially and equally administered—and no 
favour or distinction shown to any man 
on account of his religious creed—but 
while they did not desire the country to 
be governed either for or by a party, they 
certainly were not such children in poli- 
tics as to fall into the Utopian notion, 
that a representative Government could 
exist in this country without a party to 
support it—or without bestowing on its 
own supporters, with discrimination and 
every regard to the competency of the in- 
dividual, but still upon its own supporters, 
the patronage which that Government had 
to dispense. This was a Quixotism—a 
very favourite piece of political sentimen- 
tality with the Whigs, so far as the preach- 
ing it in theory went ; but they took good 
care most religiously to eschew it in prac- 
tice—and of all the Governments that 
ever existed in Ireland, that with which 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) was 
connected made the most unscrupulous 
partisan appointments — witness Lord 
Campbell and the offer of the highest 
judicial authority to the man who was 


then disturbing the peace of the whole 
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country, Also, the appointment of a 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Mem- 
ber for Clonmel (Mr. Pigot) who, though 
undoubtedly his subsequent conduct had 
been unexceptionable, was, at the time of 
his appointment to the office of legal ad- 
viser to the Irish government, an active 
member of an illegal, or at least, an un- 
constitutional association. The noble 
Lord, with a most amusing ingenuousness 
and simplicity, asked his rght bon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel) would he have appointed Sir 
M. O’Loghlen as a judge. No, to be 
sure, he would not. From the time that 
Sir M. O’Loghlen became a judge, no one 
respected his judicial character—it was 
universally respected—more than he did ; 
but before he was a judge, he had been 
opposed to him both at elections in that 
House, and there was not in the Whig 
party a more thorough-going partisan 
than Sir M. O’Loghlen. The noble 
Lord was a great stickler for equal laws 
and equal practices for England and 
Ireland; but suppose the noble Lord to 
change places with his right hon. Friend, 
and that any Member of that House had 
the face to get up and ask the noble Lord 
did he mean to appoint, say, for instance, 
the present Solicitor-general to a judge- 
ship—what would be the noble Lord’s 
answer ?——-why, he would put him down 
by a sneer, amidst the laughter and deri- 
sion of the House. The noble Lord, by 
the disparaging observations he had made 
on such men as Baron Lefroy and Judge 
Jackson, might gain a.cheer in that House; 
but depend upon it, such observations 
would be regarded as an insult by the 
whole bar of Ircland, whatever their poli- 
tics—for they kuew the character and 
professional qualifications of those truly 
amiable and learned men. He could 
scarcely trust himself toanswer the unjust | 
and ungenerous attack which had just 
been made upon them by the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Buller). That 
hon. and learned Gentleman asserted that 
neither of these two learned judges, while 
Members of that House, had ever spoken 
with reference to Ireland, except in the 
language of religious animosity and na- 
tional antipathy. He in the strongest 
terms the usages of that House would 
permit, denied the truth of that assertion, | 
and he defied the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to produce a single tittle of evi- 
dence in support of it. If he spoke warmly, 
he trusted the House would pardon him 
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in consideration that he did so in the yin. 
dication of abseut friends, who had. beep, 
grossly maligned. Judge Jackson pad 
ever been the friend of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, and both he and Baroy 
Lefroy had all their lives been remarkable 
for the kindness, the good feeling, and 
the active benevolence they had evinged 
towards every class of their countrymen, 
Had not the noble Lord promoted his 
political supporters, Sir M. O’Loghlen, 
Judge Perrin, and Judge Ball? and what 
was the difference of the noble: Lord's 
liberality from that of his opponents? We 
had contended with those men fairly 4s 
political opponents, when they were poli. 
ticians we took no objection to their 

pointmeants, and fouad wo fault with them 
on the bench. Let not the noble Lon 
suppose that that arose from any appre- 
hension of bringing them into professional 
comparison with such mames as Black- 
burve and Pennefather, Lefroy. and 
Jackson, No, but be might tura upon 
the noble Lord and ask him who affeeted 
such scruples in making political ap. 
pointments to the bench. Why did 
not his government appoint such men as 
Pennefather, Blackbuine, and Warren, 
preeminently the first men in the profes. 
sion, and who had never taken any active 
part in politics?—Nay, it was believed 
that the noble Lord’s Government violated 
something like a very solemn promise to 
Mr. Blackburne, on the plea that he con- 
sented for a short time to serve in a pro- 
fessional office under the Government of 
his right hon. Friend, Sir R, Peel; and 
now the noble Lord had the modesty to 
taunt bis right hon, Friend for not making 
his appointments from amongst his active 
political opponents. But to retura 40 
the present state of Ireland and the 
causes which had combined to produce it. 
The Conservative party of Ireland, whe- 
ther rightly or erroneously, were under 
the impression that that imaginary danger 
cunningly presented to English prejudice 
had imposed upon the Irish Government, 
and where their Irish supporters in every 
part of the country felt that they deserved 
confidence, they thought that they were 
treated with distrust and suspicion. This 
produced the natural result of such coo- 
duct on generous minds—they shruvk 
into themselves, and in their turn became 
distant and reserved. They looked on with 
wonder and amazement at the blindness of 
the Government to the progress of the 
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present agitation, but they would not step 
uninvited beyond the limits of their own 
uliar duties they would not intrude 
jnions that were not sought, and were 
probably apprehensive that if they did, 
they would be unheeded, and bring upon 
themselves the imputation of ultra politi- 
cians and of being the advocates of un- 
necessary coercion, It could not be 
duguised either that throughout all parties 
in Ireland there existed a prevailing opi- 
nion that there was a want of vigour and 
independent power of action in the execu- 
tive Government of Ireland. For indivi- 
duals composing that Government every 
pal respect was entertained; no 
who had the slightest intercourse 

with the Cistinguished nobleman who 
filled the highest place in that Govern- 
went could doubt of his ability, high- 
mindedness, and excellent intentions. 
But the truth was, in times of any emer- 
gency, the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
was a most anomalous office—it was a 
painful position for any man of high and 
independent spirit; he had neither the 
imesponsibility of the Crown nor the 
power of a minister. He was controlled 
in what his own better judgment would 
dictate; and constantly blamed for what 
he had not authority tocontrol. Here, be 
it observed, he (Mr. Shaw) spoke of the 
nature of the office, and not of the prac- 
tice pursued towards the individwal Lord- 
liewtenant. Then as to his (Mr. Shaw’s) 


noble Friend the Secretary for Ireland, ' 


nothing could exceed his courtesy and 
politeness, and his disposition to please 


everybody, and to do all that he thought , 


for the good of the country; but men of 
business and irrespective of party, com- 


plained that there seemed no independent | 


power belonging to the office. What 
was agreed to ia Dublin might or might 
not be ratified, or even heard of in 


London. The care of our public institu. | 


tions—the legislation for local objects— 
Measures for opening the internal re- 
sources of the country, and giving labour 
to an unempioyed population, and the 
general and unpolitical interests of the 
country, appeared to be postponed to the 
more pressing and urgent business of the 
departments in England through which 
Ireland was indirectly governed. It was 
difficult to know where Irish business was 
done, or omitted to be done—an unseen 
hand was supposed to direct it, and that 
of one who was unacquainted with the 





wants, the feelings, the wishes, or the 
circumstances of the people of. Ireland. 
These impressions of feebleness in the 
Irish executive encouraged the evil-doers, 
the agitators, the disturbers of the public 
peace, while, in the same proportion they 
discouraged and depressed the well-dis- 
posed and peaceable of all classes and 
creeds in that country. They were, how- 
ever, at length, all aroused and alarmed. 
The Government itself had awoke to the 
real state and danger of the country, and 
it was equally the duty, the interest, and. 
he trusted. the inclination, of all who 
valued the security of person and pro- 
perty in Ireland, to aid in allaying that 
agitation which was spreading as a flame 
through that country. In his opinion, 
there was no danger of an outbreak so 
long as the Jeaders could prevent it—how 
long that might be, if their career was not 
checked, he could not say. Mr. O’Connell 
—[Order, Order.| He was aware, that 
generally speaking, it was out of order 
to refer to a Member of that House 
by name; but, in that instance, he 
thought he might with greater propriety 
speak of the hoa. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Cork, in his capacity of 
Irish agitator, than as a Member of that 
House, the functions of which office the 
hon, Gentleman seemed to have re- 
nounced. Well then, Mr. O’Connell, in 
one of his last speeches, speaking of phy- 
sical force, exclaimed :— 


“T know a trick worth two of that—what I 
want is to organise the entire of Ireland by 
means purely constitutional.” 


In the same paper, a leading one of 
that party, and one conducted with great 
ability—The Nation—there was a pro- 
gramme of their intentious, and an inti- 
mation of the means by which they were 
to be effected. Having spoken of the 
Eaglish people as their enemies, the para- 
graph rans,— 

“No! {rishmen ! ourselves, ourselves alone. 
Go on organising—contribute to the repeal 
treasury—not suddenly to make a show for 
your county or parish, but gradually and 
regularly. Work heaven and earth to conci- 
liate the Protestants, and to show your armed 
brethren in red and green coats that Ireland 
is wo-begone, and will unite; will be mighty, 
and worth serving. Meet by myriads, meet 
with your temperance music—the badge of 
your new virtue—meet in order, and separate 
in order, Obey your leaders, learn all the 
elements-of success, distrust and watch, and be 
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fearless of England ; organize, observe the law 
agitate and be patient. 

But how long would they meet in order 
and separate in order, if they met in myri- 
ads, with military organization, with mili- 
tary music, obeying their leaders, and 
learning the elements of what was there 
called success. Dr. Johnson it was, he 
believed, who said, ‘‘1 don’t care who 
makes the laws, if 1 could but write the 
ballads ;” and what were the ballads cir- 
culated by that their most widely circulated 
print ?~-There was one in the next column 
to what he had read :— 

“The music’s read, the morning’s bright, 

Step together—left, right—left, right ; 
We carry no gun, 
Yet devil a one 
But knows how to march in Tip’rary ,O! 
By twelves and sixties on we go, 
Rank’d four deep in close order, O! 
For order’s the way 
To carry the day— 
March steadily, men of Tip’rary, O! 
We'll get repeal in a year or so, 
If we’re active and true to each other. O! 
Then the rents will be low, 
And the taxes also, 
And Ireland will be a great nation, O!” 


If there was any doubt of that here 
was another he (Mr. Shaw) had copied 


that morning from the Jast number of the 
same paper, which spoke more plainly :— 


“The Saxon and the Dane 

Our immortal hills profane, 

May destruction seize the twain, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
And what are we to do? 

To nerve our hearts anew 

And to treat the hireling crew 

To a touch of Brian Boru, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht. 

They came across the wave 

But to plunder and enslave, 

And should find a robber’s grave, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 


As to repeal of the Union, talked of as 
a practical measure, it was a mere delu- 
sion... In Ireland no one was duped by it, 
except the unfortunate ignorant beings 
who were collected by masses in its name. 
He was astonished when, in the first in- 
stance, the declarations of her Majesty’s 
Ministers were directed against that as if 
it were the real danger. As well might 
the wily incendiary, after he had applied 
the.torch, and the conflagration was 
spreading through the premises, attempt 
to persuade the owner that the danger he 
had to provide against was from some dis- 
ant thunder-storm or earthquake. The 
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real danger in the present jnstaneg, jg 
that the whole country is being organised 
in passive resistance to the laws; but re. 
peal is only the pretext for collecting the 
masses together ; and what are the ob. 
jects set forth, as if to be carried by repeal 
but really to be dreaded without it, if this 
systematic organisation be not stopped? 
What is fixity of tenure as. described by 
Mr. O'Connell ? No rent without twenty. 
one years’ leases—then that rent to be 
fixed by the tenants themselves or a jiity 
of their neighbours; and no party to'be 
evicted except on the payment of ‘such 
sum as the same parties may award him 
as compensation. Fixity of tenure may 
be a high-sounding name for such a Sys. 
tem, but in plain English it meant config. 
cation of property. Then they are'to’pay 
no tithes, no rates, no cess, in short, they 
are to be released from all the obligations 
of civilised socicty. It was, in fact, a 
combination of the Roman Catholic eletgy 
and the masses who have no p 
against property and law. Mr. O’Covwell 
expresses his greatest delight to be in wit- 
nessing the union, at the multitudinous 
assemblages he is drawing together,’ of 
numbers of the people and of the Rowai 
Catholic clergy. He would say nothing 
of that clergy but what they say forthem- 
selves. Witness Dr. MacHale and his 
1012. subscription in his own, words :— 
“‘ The offering.of 101 devoted ecclesiastics 
on the altar of their country.” . Dr. Hig: 
gins proclaims, that from shore to shore 
the hierarchy are all repealers; and ‘we 
find them by hundreds, and eighties, and 
fifties, assembling at Mullingar, Cork, and 
Cashel. It is possible that many have 
been carried on by force or the popular 
clamour, and may find it easier to head 
than to check the movement; but without 
any disrespect to them, or accusing them 
of being worse than other men’ would 
under the same circumstances be, it can- 
not be overlooked that, as a body, | 
have not the same domestic relations an 
endearing ties to bind them to society 
which restrain other men. Then, in con 
texion with the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, he might be permitted to allude to 
the attack of one of that body upon a 
noble Friend of his, Lord Hawarden, and 
that night pointedly referred. to by his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Limerick (Mr, 5. 
O’Brien), His hon, Friend referred toa 
mere newspaper report, and. he was.sill 


prised that his hon. Friend should have 
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couttenanced so serions a charge without 
having made some inquiry as to its trath. 
He ‘would read, upon Lord Hawarden's 
aiithority, the answer :— 


“Of the whole 143 families mentioned by Mr, 

Davern, nine only have been ejected during 
the last eighteen years ; and it was necessary 
toresort to the sheriff in four cases only out of 
thése ‘nine, in one of which the tenant had no 
familyresiding on the land ; fifty-six families 
included in his list have not been tenants of 
lord Hawarden during the last twenty-one 
years; three families are twice mentioned ; 
twenty-nine left of their own accord, and re- 
ceived compensation on quitting ; twenty-two 
échanged for other holdings on the estate, and 
twenty-one families held as undertenants to 
jessees, to whom they surrendered their lands, 
and not to Lord Hawarden, which accounts in 
asummary manner for the whole of the 143 
families mentioned by Mr. Davern, the details 
of each individual case being stated in the 
foregoing remarks, opposite to their names.” 


And how was that charge introduced by 
a minister of religion in those times of ex- 
citement against a resident landlord ? 


“Since the above period (1662), it appears 
your'ancestors have enjoyed legal and undis- 
turbed possession of these forfeited estates. 
The character they have bequeathed to poste- 
tity shows them to have been distinguished for 
their rank bigotry, rabid intolerance, and rigid 
enforcement of the penal laws against the un- 
fortunate Catholics of their day. Was not 
your Lordship’s immediate relative the fore- 
man of that sanguinary jury who, in the year 
1765, promoted the legal conviction of a Ca- 
tholic priest—the rev. Father Sheehy—for the 
murder of a man who was known to have lived 
for many years afterwards.”’ “ Before I con- 
clude,” says the rev. Mr. Davern, “I cannot 
avoid making a short appeal to the humane 
and tender-hearted of the public to enlist their 
sympathies and commiseration for the misfor- 
tunes of these afflicted, forlorn families, whom 
agrarian legislation made victims. Their 
houses were burnt and demolished, and they 
themselves were driven as outcasts on the 
highway. The expulsion took place in the 
dearth of summer, as well as the inclemency 
of winter. Among the ejected were to be 
found persons of every age and every sex, the 
widow and the orphan, the aged and infirm, 
the wife in the throes of labour, and the hus« 
band in the rage of fever.” 


Now, if the latter statement were truae— 
he would be the last man in the House 
that would stand up to say one word in 
its defence; but when Lord Hawarden de- 
clares upon his honour as a gentleman, 
that it is untrue, what is to be thought of 
a clergyman whose duty it was to restrain 
an excited populace, and lead them in the 





ways of peace, to put forward such a 
statement against a resident landlord in 
his neighbourhood. Even had ‘it been 
true, was that any reason for referring, in 
the same letter, to forfeited estates, and 
an ancestor of Lord Hawarden having 
been on a jury that convicted'a Roman 
Catholic priest nearly eighty years ago? 
Lord Hawarden never heard of such a 
circamstance, and believes it never occurs 
red ; but suppose it had, would that justify 
an exasperating allusion to what happened 
near a century past, and for which Lord 
Hawarden could be in no degree respon- 
sible? Alas! this was but a part of the 
system for driving landlords from their 
properties, in order that others might gain 
possession of them. Such persons as this 
Dr. Davern declaimed against absenteeism 
as a curse, yet were they not labouring to 
bring a curse upon every proprietor who 
resided? There was Lord Hawarden, a 
man of ample fortune, and most amiable 
disposition—spending large sums of mo- 
ney amongst the labouring poor in his 
neighbourhood —looking after their wants 
and improving their condition, A man 
might be brave as a lion—ready to force 
the cannon’s mouth in battle, or meet any 
open danger unflinchingly, but there was 
no man whose mind was so constituted as 
that he would not prefer the humblest 
cottage, in peaceful retirement, in this 
country, to living in a palace where he 
was to be pointed at as the prey of the 
assassin, where his family could never en- 
joy a moment’s ease of mind while he was 
outside his door, lest he should be cut off 
by the hand of some wretched hireling 
murderer lying in a place of lurking con- 
cealment. He knew no class in Ireland so 
alarmed, or who cried so loudly for protec- 
tion, as the respectable Roman Catholic 
laity and the Whig party residing in that 
country; it was in that respect no secta- 
rian or political question ; and what they 
most dreaded was, that if not aided quick- 
ly, they would not much longer be able to 
resist, but would be carried before the 
torrent which was threatening to devastate 
the country. This state of things could 
not continue, It wasin vain to say that 
meetings of from 300,000 to 500,000 men 
quickly succeeding each other, in all 
parts of the country, suspending all week- 
day occupation, and desecrating the Sab- 
bath, so that the peaceable inhabitants 
could not attend their different places of 
worship—but by terror were led either to 
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mingle in the mass or hide themselves in 
their own houses—it was in vain, he said, 
to deny that such meetings were danger- 
ous to the public peace, created terror in 
her Majesty's loyal subjects, and were 
against the law. He believed the consti- 
lutional law of the land was strong enough, 
and he was very sure, that if the law was 
not, or was not made, strong enough to 
put them down, that they would very soon 
put down both the law and the constitu- 
tion. He was against coercion bills and 
enactments suspending the constitution ; 
till all the powers of the existing law had 
failed ; and he had every confidence in 
them if vigurously administered. He 
knew vot whether the dismissal of the ma- 
gisirates might have a good effect ; but he 
could wish it had been earlier done. 
The remedies of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were—banish the Orangemen from 
Dublin Castle. The right hon. Gentle- 
maa knew well no official was there who 
was or ever had been an Orangeman. It 
was ungenerous thus to refer to the 
Orangemen, who had given up their 
cherished habits in obedience to not only 
the letter, but the spirit of the law—and 
now thought with bitterness over their 
meetings, with tens and hundreds, their 
few ribands, and their favourite tunes, 
when they saw parties of tens of thousands 
marching in derision by them, playing 
party tunes, and flapping in their very 
faces their flags, inscribed with rebellious 
mottos, with impunity. Then the right 
hon, Gentleman said, * reform,” by which 
he meant destroy, “the Protestant Chureh” 
—*‘ conciliate the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood”—and both the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Buller) vehemently urged as the 
panacea for all the ills of Ireland, to Ca- 
nadianize thatcountry. That he supposed 
meant—make Mr. O'Connell Attorney- 
General—subvert the Protestant Church, 
remove our Primate, our Archbishop of 
Dublin, and bishop of Meath from the 
Privy Council, and replace them by the 
right rev. titulars, Doctors Mac Hale, 
Higgins, and Kennedy. Admirable ex- 
pedient for preserving Ireland to the British 
Crown, and making that ill-fated country 
peaceful, prosperous, and happy. He 
thanked the House for the kindness with 
which they had heard him. He felt deeply 
for the unhappy condition of ,his country, 
and he had spoken as he felt. He saw 
her blessed with every natural resource— 
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her population overflowing and unem. 
ployed, yet, from the insecurity of pro. 
perty and person, capital driven from her 
shores, and men of science and of skill 

together with the proprietors of the soil, 
deterred from residing where they could 
spread employment, comfort, and civilisa. 
tion around them. He had not spoken as 
a sectarian or partisan. The hon. ani 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Buller) would 
probably maintain that he too was actuated 
by animosity against his Roman Catholic 
countrymen ; but no, he had always lived 
upon terms of good will with them. From 
his earliest childhood he had seen the poor 
around him, without distinction of religion, 
treated with benevolence and affection, 
and kindness returned with attachment 
and gratitude. He had himself employed 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in come 
mon-—he had been favourable to the re- 
moval of civil disabilites on account of 
religious belief, and he might be permitted 
to say that for fifteen years he had ad- 
ministered the law to thousands of Roman 
Catholics annually, and that he did not 
believe there was one amongst that number 
who thought that he was capable of doing 
them an injustice. He had not addressed 
the House as a party man, for he appre. 
hended that what he had said was not en- 
tirely pleasing to either of the great parties 
into which that House was divided—but 
he believed that in the capacity of an ia- 
dependent representative he had spoken 
the sentiments of the constituency who 
had sent him there—namely, the gentry, 
the professional men, and the educated 
classes of Ireland generally. As an Irish- 
man it was that he had especially desired 
to speak. He loved his country as faith- 
fully as those who, on the other side, made 
greater professions of patriotism. All the 
property, that belonged to his family and 
himself, were at stake there. His earliest 
and dearest remembrances were connected 
with that country, and he prized, far above 
all considerations of sect or party, that he 
should have peace for his home, and hap- 
piness about his dwelling with the prospect 
of peacefully transmitting those blessings 
to his children. With regard to the bill 
before the House he would vote for the 
second reading, without being pledged to 
all its details, until they shall have been 
fully discussed in committee. He, how- 
ever, thought that a measure founded upon 
the principle of the bill was necessary 10 
the present state of Ireland; and it was 
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fittle more than a transcript of the bill in- 
trodaced by the late Government. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell was certainly be- 
yélden to the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man for having, at the end of a speech 
full of irrelevant matter, given one sentence 
in reference to the bill before the House, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
Mr, Baron Lefroy was a mild politician. 
Now, he woald beg to refer to the speech 
of that learned personage in 1829, wherein 
he declared that the King would sacrifice 
his right to the throne if he gave his assent 
to the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and 
the Duke of Northumberland who was 
then the Lieutenant of Ireland, in conse- 
quence of that speech, thought it his duty 
to abstain from employing him to sit on 
the bench in the absence of the judge. 
The noble Lord opposite said that there 
was nothing new of any importance in the 
resent bill; yet he would remind the 
noble Lord, that in a former year the noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire 
moved a bill, one of the clauses of which 
contained a provision for the branding of 
ams in Ireland, and that, such was the 
unanimous expression of discontent on 
the subject, the proposition was rejected. 
Yet this most offensive proposition was 
renewed in the present bill. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, that this bill 
was identical with the bill introduced by 
Lord Morpeth in 1838 ; but sach was not 
the case; it differed from it .in several 
material particulars. The very first clause 
gave great additional trouble in the pro- 
cess of registering arms, requiring the co- 
operation of two householders, which 
caused not only delay, but inconvenience. 
But the main complaint, in his mind, was 
against the proposal to brand all the li- 
censed arms throughout the country, in- 
dicating, by means of numbers and letters, 
the district and individual to whom every 
one belonged. He really thought, that 
hon. Gentlemen who had been silent in 
reference to this matter on former occa- 
sions, might ground their opposition to 
this bill upon these very registering clauses 
alone; an additional grievance of which 
was, that they were so dovetailed into one 
another throughout the measure as to 
render the act doubly difficult to comply 
with, and doubly penal into its conse- 
quent effect. But even supposing the 
bill to be the same as previous ones, was 
there any reason for continuing such a 
measure? Were those who considered 
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that this measure was an invasion of the 
constitutional rights of the people of Ire- 
land, to be met with the éu quogque re- 
joinder, “ You let it pass before, and there- 
fore you should do so now?” With re- 
spect to the former occasion, he admitted 
frankly, that he and his friends had been 
too remiss upon this subject. The bill, 
however, had been brought in at the end 
of the Session. And why? Simply be- 
cause all the measures for the relief of 
Ireland’s grievances which the Government 
had proposed, had been opposed and pro- 
tracted in their career by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. That was one reason for their 
comparative inattention to the previous 
measure on this subject. The other rea- 
son was, that they had great confidence 
in the Government who introduced the 
measure. But, if this law was only a re- 
newal of an old law, why had it been 
allowed to remain; why, also, had so 
little been done for the relief of the griev- 
ances of the country? He read history, 
as Lord Plunket did, and he agreed with 
a remark of his, when he said that, ‘as 
evidenced by this measure, only the most 
severe points of the old laws were retained 
for Ireland. He referred, for instance, to 
the blacksmith’s clause. For thirty-five 
years, this clause had been in existence, 
compelling every blacksmith to register 
every forge he had. But, he would ask, 
was there one magistrate in Ireland—was 
there one on the benehes opposite, who 
had convicted a man fora neglect of this 
tyrannical enactment? And why not? 
Simply because the law was one too severe: 
for the ordinary course of raral despotism 
to wield. He would ask, if the law were 
now enforced, would the people bear it ? 
Would it be borne that no man should 
carry on the trade of blacksmith without a 
licence from a magistrate at Quarter Ses- 
sions? Indeed, what was the necessity 
for such precaution? The trade of a 
blacksmith was one which could not be 
carried on by stealth; it could not be 
carried on without noise and smoke, and 
the parish blacksmith must be as well 
known to everybody as the parish priest. : 
He would ask hon. Gentlemen whether 
they thought Englishmen would, under 
any circumstances, bear such @ measure 
as this as applied to themse'ves. Bad 
and tyrannical, however, as the measure 
was in itself, it was particularly unfortu- 
nate in the time at which it was brought 





forward—a time when magistrates were 
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dismissed from the commission of the 
peace for attending political meetings 
which were admitted not to be illegal. 
Supposing that Ireland were the predo- 
minant power in the union, and that she 
endeavoured to enforce such a measure 
against England, as England now imposed 
upon her—he asked, would they be as 
patient under it as the Irish had been, 
The Attorney-general for Ireland said, 
that the bill referred to ‘‘what was called” 
the common law right to carry arms. Now, 
he would ask, had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman any doubt as to the existence 
of this right at common law? For his 
part, he had always been led to believe 
that the common law in the two countries 
was identical, and by the bill of rights, 
the right to carry arms for self-defence 
was not created, but declared as of old 
existence. This, indeed, was the first 
time when he had heard any hon. and 
learned Gentleman get up in that House, 
and insinuate that the common-law rights 
of the two countries were different. He 
had listened to the speech of the noble 
Lord, the Member for London, with min- 
gled feelings of pleasure and regret. In 


great part of what the noble Lord had 


said he cordially concurred ; he only 
regretted that the noble Lord should have 
felt himself coerced by the false position 
in which leading Members sometimes were 
placed, to promise his vote in favour of 
this bill. He could not help thinking, 
that if the noble Lord had looked a little 
more attentively, not only at the prin- 
ciples, but the details of this measure, he 
must have voted differently, All he could 
hope was, that those who saw the record 
of the vote of the noble Lord, would also 
read the speech by which that vote was 
accompanied. If the noble Lord’s con- 
duct on this occasion produced no more 
fatal result, it would lead to this, that the 
people of Ireland would begin to see, that 
from neither side of the House was there 
anything to be hoped for in their behalf. 
For his own part, whatever might be the 
result, he should give this bill his most 
strenuous opposition. He knew it would 
be said, that some of the most strenuous 
friends of Ireland had been absent during 
those discussions. He regretted their 
absence, whigh, however, was, he believed, 
occasioned in a great measure by the feel- 
ing, on their part, of the utter hopelessness 
in the present constitution of the House, 
to give effectual opposition to any measure 
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of oppression. [Laughter.] This might 
be a matter of merriment to some ; but to 
him it was a matter for melancholy reflec. 
tion, that so large a party in that country 
was reduced to a conviction of the hope. 
lessness of obtaining any good for Ireland 
or any measure to mitigate the evils of the 
Union. As he said before, he did Oppose 
this bill in all its details. If carried into 
law, so far from promoting the peace and 
harmony of Ireland, it would only perpe- 
tuate the ill-feeling and misery which had 
so long prevailed there. 

Sir W. Barron moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. V. Stuart hoped he might be 
allowed to say, that he differed from his 
hon. Friends. He thought there was a 
necessity for some such measure as this 
in Ireland. At the same time, he thought 
some of the clauses objectionable, but 
they could easily be amended in com. 
mittee. 

Sir R. Peel put it to the House whether 
there was any reasonable ground for ad- 
journment (at about a quarter to twelve.) 

Again were the galleries about to be 
cleared, when 

Viscount Palmerston put it to the right 
hon. Baronet whether, as many Members 
on both sides were prepared to speak, it 
would be possible to divide to-night ; and, 
if not, whether it were wise to waste time 
in debating adjournments ? 

Sir R. Peel: No one is less disposed to 
waste time in debating and dividing on 
adjournments; but I must say, that I 
wish generally, and not alone in reference 
to this particular case, that when it is the 
evident wish of the great majority to pro- 
ceed with the debate, the minority will 
yield to the general opinion, and not 
“waste time by dividing.” The hon, 
Member who wishes to speak, would have 
been most attentively listened to. I never 
heard a debate with less disposition to in 
terrupt. But J saw, certainly, no signs of 
that disposition to address the House 
which is now represented to exist in the 
minds of many on the other side. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at half-past twelve 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1843. 


Minvres.) Brits, Public.—Received the Royal Assent 
Registration of Voters; Testimony in the Colonies; 
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Offices; Turnpike Roads (Ireland); St. 
“James's (Westminster) Improvement. 
.—9* Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal; Bel- 
fast and Cavehill Railway. 
Lord Gray’s Estate; Haddenham Inclosure ; 
Clarence Railway. 
pecelved the Royal Assent.—London and Brighton Rail- 
yay: Northern and Eastern Railway (Newport Exten- 
sion); Faversham Navigation; Leeds Gas; Newport 
(Monmouth) Gas ; Preston Waterworks; Norland Estate 
Improvement ; Bethnal-Green Improvement; Portsea 
Improvement ; London Cemetery; Bourn Drainage; 
Anderton Carrying Company; Glasgow and Three-Mile 
House Road; Caswall’s Disability Removal; Cliffe-cum- 
Lund Inclosure. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1843. 


Mivorgs.] Brut. Private.—1° Todhunter’s Divorce. 

periions PRESENTED. By Sir E. Filmer, from Holling- 
boume Union, for Altering the Rating of Small Tene- 
ments, and against the Sale of Beer Acts.—By Mr. 
T, Duncombe, from Bolton, for Liberating Cooper 
and other Chartists—From Loughborough, against the 
Irish Arms Bill; and for the Repeal of the Union.—By 
Mesrs. Hindley, Lawson, B. Smith, Brotherton, 
Thornely, Watson, S. Crawford, G. Wood, P. Howard, 
Stansfield, Benett, and W. Ellis, and Sir J. Y. Buller, 
from an immense number of places, against, and by Mr. 
W. 0. Stanley, from Holyhead, in favour of the Facto- 
ries Bill—By Mr. Scholefield, from Birmingham, for 
carrying out Rowland Hill’s plan of Post-Office Reform. 
—By Mr. Shaw, from Kilcoleman, against the system of 
National Education.—By Mr. J. O’Brien, from Limerick, 
for Relief from Taxation.—From Clare Abbey, against 
the Corn and Provisions Act (Ireland).—From W armins- 
ter, against the Canada Corn Bill.—From Manchester, in 
favour of Scientific Societies Bill. 


Arms (IRELAND) B1LL—ADJouRNED 
Desate—Tuirp Day.] Mr. Wyse in 
resuming the debate said, that he took on 
some points a different view of this mea- 
sute from many who had preceded him. 
He looked upon it not as a bill of police, 
but-as a political measure likely to be 
fraught with the ‘most serious conse- 
quences. He would admit, that such a 
vill might have been called for by some 
sudden and unlooked for emergency, that 
it might have been required by some 
violent or revolutionary outbreak ; and if 
such a case had been made out, however 
sacted the right to bear arms for self-pro- 
tection might be, he should feel it his 
duty to support a measure which such a 
necessity called for. He would, in such a 
case, at once admit the propriety of 
acting on the principle of salus populi 
suprema lex. But had such a necessity 
been'made out by the supporters of the 
bill? Nothing of the kind. Not even a 
temporary case had been made out, which 
would justify the application of such a 
remedy, The disease to which it was to 
be applied was of a chronic nature ; and 
when'such a disease existed amongst the 
people to a large extent it might be taken 
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for granted by their rulers, that some 
evil was at work which required to be 
closely examined, with a view to its ¢or- 
rection. Such a measure as that now 
before the House, would not meet the 
case, and before proposing it to Parlia- 
ment, Ministers were bound to show that 
no other remedy would meet it. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland had 
read a long list of outrages, which he 
said had been committed in several dis- 
tricts in that country. He would admit 
the fact ; but then he would beg the atten- 
tion of the House to another fact con- 
nected with them,—that these outrages 
were not for the sake of plunder or gain 
in any way. They were, most of them, 
committed in anger, and from a sense of 
injury by some local or general oppression: 
Had there not been such outrages. in 
many parts of England? Let hon. Mem- 
bers look to the reports made of the state 
of many parts of England in 1839. There 
were then large assemblies of men with 
arms, and other offensive weapons, in 
Cheshire, Shropshire. in Cornwall, in 
Kent, and other counties. It was ad- 
mitted that the inhabitants of many dis- 
tricts owed the safety of their property 
rather to their own watchfulness than to 
any protection they received from the law. 
Here, then, were offences in England 
similar to those which existed in Ireland, 
and it would be unfair to say that such 
offences were indigenous in the latter, or 
that the Irish were organically violators of 
the law; but, whatever had been the 
causes of the outrages, the two countries 
were not treated alike. The remedy now 
proposed would not have answered in 
England, and it would turn out to be 
equally inoperative in Ireland. The Arms 
Bill would be injurious only to the peace- 
ful and industrious farmer who needed 
them for his protection. It would be 
inoperative for good, but, it would 
be a fruitful source of evil. Other reme- 
dies should be sought for before this was 
tried. Government should, in the first 
place, seek out the causes of the present 
discontents in Ireland. One great cause 
of them would be found in the demand of 
high rents for land and the putting oat 
men long in possession, either to ‘get 
higher rents from others, or for the pur- 
pose, as it was called, of “clearing” the ° 
lands. Mr, Sadler and others who had 
made their observations on the state of 
Ireland during a residence in it, and by 
2P : 
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closely noting whattook place within their 
own knowledge, all bore testimony to the 
many evils which had flowed from this 
system of “clearing.” But these evils 
did not arise so much from the “ clearing ” 
itself, as from the manner in which it was 
effected. Instead of removing the tenants 
gradually, whole masses of them were 
turned loose at once, without any means 
of subsistence. He was acquainted with 
the circumstances of one estate, on which 
a course had been adopted that he thought 
would be a good example for every landed 
proprietor in Ireland. The lease of a 
middleman on that estate had expired. 
The landlord said to the tenantry on the 
whole estate, “‘ You must be as well aware 
as I am that the estate cannot maintain 
more than a certain number of tenants; 
there is now a certain quantity of land 
available; but the whole system on which 
the estate has been managed must be re- 
modelled; choose, then, amongst your- 
selves which ‘shall remain and which shall 
go.” The tenantry made their election 
accordingly ; but did the landlord send out 
into beggary the people who thus were to 
be regarded as the surplus population? 
On the contrary, he collected them to- 


gether with a paternal hand; he guided 
them in person to the coast; he paid 
their passage-money to America; he gave 
them an advance for the purpose of 
enabling them to establish themselves in 
the United States, and he returned home 
to enjoy the just reward of his wisdom 


and his benevolence. On his estates 
there were no disturbances ; in his neigh. 
bourhood the voice of discontent was not 
heard. That was the conduct to be imi- 
tated; but did any one suppose that such 
a measure as the Arms Bill would effect 
improvements of that kind? Then as a 
measure of restrictive police, it was a 
thing of no sort of efficacy or value. In 
using this language, however, he hoped 
it would not be supposed that he was tied 
up to the principle of repeal by any 
pledges. In the year 1832 he refused the 
repeal pledge at Waterford and lost his 
election, though he might have come in 
for Tipperary; but he did not blame the 
people who then voted against him, neither 
could he altogether blame the present 
Government for the evils of Ireland— 
they were only the inheritors of a long 
system of misrule; but the people of 
Ireland had at length determined that 
that system should cease. In Ireland 
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there now were two parties standing op. 
posed to each other like two hostile 
armies, and the quarrel was not a quarrel 
of opinion, but a dangerous division in 
which the rich were at one side and the 
poor at another, without any intermediate 
class to mitigate their hostility, This 
state of things was occasioned by the 
mode in which Ireland was governed. A 
few years ago there was no middle class 
in Ireland to restrain the people from the 
commission of violence, It was only 
lately that the Catholics were able to 
acquire property. Formerly, the Catholic 
who acquired a little property, usually 
emigrated. A different state of things 
had commenced; education was tow 
going on, and the noble Lord opposite 
knew how successfully. He certainly did 
not apprehend, that the diffusion of edu. 
cation would give the people a greater 
disposition to disorder. Quite the ¢on- 
trary. But he believed the British Par- 
liament would find itself much deceived, 
if it imagined, that improved education 
would not give the people organization 
and increased power. The truth wns, 
that they must govern Ireland according 
to the realities of its condition, and ‘not 
according to fiction. They must take 
the seven or eight milli ons of its people 
as they found them. ‘With feelings and 
interests like their own, with power 
increasing every day, with a lively me- 
mory of the past, and ardent aspirations 
for the future, there they were ‘a ‘large 
population in the land, and they could 
not be removed from it, and the Go. 
vernment of this country ought to govern 
those masses according to their sense of 
right. He did not ask to have the Catho- 
lic Charch in the ascendant, he merely 
desired to have the Protestant Chureh 
placed on a footing in Ireland suited to 
its exigencies—to have Ireland in that 
respect placed on the same footing ‘as 
Scotland. When the present Government 
came into power, the people of Ireland 
were willing to give that Government a 
fair trial. They believed, as had been 
said of the Bourbons, that the right hon. 
Baronet and his Friends had learned 
mueh and forgotten much. They were 
soon undeceived, and the first thing that 
undeceived them were the legal appoint- 
ments, which had been made matter’ of 
complaint last night. He had no com- 
plaint himself to make against either Mr. 
Lefrov.or Mr. Jackson; on the contrary, 
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he. was ready to speak of them ia the 
highest terms, Nor did the people of Ire- 
land complain that two most amiable men 
had, been placed on the bench, but the 
people did complain that those who had 
constantly expressed the strongest politi- 
cal hostility to them should have been the 
first to be selected for judicial preferment. 
He did not expect a Government to select 
its ofticers from the ranks of their political 
opponents, but the Government might 
have made less objectionable selections 
from among their own ranks. The right 
hon. Recorder himself afforded the strong; 
est refutation to that argument. That 
right hon. Gentleman would not have 
been unacceptable. [Mr. Shaw: But 1 
would not have accepted an appoint- 
ment.] Shortly afterwards an appoint- 
ment of a right rev. Prelate was made, 
that was calculated to excite the most 
painful feelings in Ireland; and the right 
tev. Prelate took an early opportunity, 
after his appointment, to let the public 
know that he retained all his former 
opinions. Hon, Gentlemen opposite might 
taunt. them by asking what the late Go- 
vernment had done more than they.; but 
it must not be forgotten that the late Go- 
vernment was constantly obstructed in its 
measures for the benefit of Ireland; aye, 
and avowedly obstructed. The. present 
Government had no such exeuse to make, 
aod, therefore, he did feel that they 
_metited reproach for having brought.in no 
measure for the improvement of Ireland— 
no Irish measure, in short, but this coer- 
cive measure—no large measure for agri- 
cultural improvement—-no large measure 
for the promotion of emigration ; no mea- 
sure for the enlargement of the franchise ; 
no measure to enlarge the system of edu- 
cation; and ip the absence of all these 
measures, he would maintain there was 
abundant reason why the people of Ire- 
land should complain. Every paper that 
came from abroad was full of allusions to 
the present condition of Ireland, but this 
waa not the first.time that the state of the 
Irish people had excited the attention of 
all the statesmen of Europe. He would 
take the liberty of reading to the House 
the remarks of Niebuhr on this subject, 
one of the most observant and philosophi- 
cal historians of modern times. His 
words were these :— 
“The relations of Treland to France, in her 
very pardonable national hatred, must conti- 
hue to be still a cause of danger. But that 
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very warmth of blood, which makes the injure 
ed Irishman an object of peril, renders it more 
or | to win his attachment. The only trae 
and firm guarantee which can retain a people 
not to be despised, is a hearty and thorough 
reconciliation and union, not through any 
forced assimilation, but through common ac- 
quired interests, common conquered dangers, 
and common enjoyed honours. Should Eng- 
land not change her conduct, Ireland may 
still fora long period belong to her, but not 
always, and the loss of that country is the 
death-day, not only of her greatness, but her 
very existence. e means to avoid this dan- 
ger are numerous and easy, -but must not 
slowly be put in operation; the Irishmen, 
above all things, to whom Burke and Swift 
were compatriots, must not be hated, and can- 
not be despised.” 


It was not by throwing all magisterial 
power into the hands of one set of men 
that the people of Ireland would be con- 
ciliated ; not by the increased marshalling 
of troops—not by additional fortifications, 
or by severe denunciations from. that 
House, unaccompanied by measures of 
conciliation—but let conduct be tried simi- 
lar to that of which they had had a recent 
example in the legislation and administra- 
tion of Canada. Let Ireland be treated 
in the same spirit, and, in the words of 
Mr. Burke, , 


Let us identify, let us incorporate our- 
selves with the people. At present all is 
troubled and cloudy and distracted, .and full 
of anger and turbulence, both abroad and. at 
home; but the air may be cleared by this 
House, and light and fertility may follow it. 
Let us give a faithful pledge to the people that 
we indeed honour the Crown, but’ that we be- 
long to them; that we are’ their ‘auxiliaries, 
and not their task-masters:; the fellow-labour- 
ers in the same vineyard, not lording it. over 
their rights, but helpers in their joy,” 


Viscount Jocelyn said, he should sup- 
port the measure of his noble Friend, and 
trusted that the importance of the question 
would be considered sufficient apology for 
occupying the attention of the House for 
a very few moments. In giving support 
to the measure he did so because, although 
he was not sanguine enough to believe 
that it would be entirely effectual, he sin- 
cerely hoped that it might in some measure 
render less frequent those outrages which 
disgraced his cuuntry in the history of 
civilised Europe. Would any hon. Mem- 
ber on either side of the House deny that 
it was the duty of the Government to give 
security to the loyal and well-affected por- 
tion of her Majesty’s subjects, and to enable 
them, ve risk of assassination, to make 
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use of their rights as landlords, and to hold 
their political opinions, although differing 
from the majority? If it was unconstitu- 
tional to put a stop to the expression of poli- 
tical feeling, at all events, it was the duty of 
the Government to render that expression 
as little dangerous as possible to the public 
peace ; and if from timidity and weakness 
they feared to carry out the power vested 
in their hands, they became themselves 
responsible, and in the sight of God and 
man they were answerable for the innocent 
blood that. fell. Had any argument been 
adduced by hon. Gentleman on the oppo- 
site side to show that stringent measures 
were not requisite to insure public tran- 
quillity? On the contrary, had it not 
been tacitly admitted by all who had 
spoken? The arguments of hon. Gentle- 
men had been directed against the whole 
policy of the Government. They: had 
attacked the Government appointments in 
the Church and on the bench; they had 
stated no opinions against the necessity for 
an Arms Act, or that a measure of this 
stringent nature was not requisite at the 
present moment. As they had endeavoured 
to give the House their opinion of the 
cause of all the evils, he (Lord Jocelyn) 
wished to take the opportunity of stating 
his views on the subject. As long as the 
people of Ireland were taught to consider 
as their foes those who would quench the 
flame of discord and prevent its devouring 
and destroying everything, and those as 
their friends who would fan the flame, 
and pour in every poisonous, every inflam- 
matory ingredient, to render it more viru- 
lent, so long would there be danger to 
social order, and there must be stringent 
measures. When at every meeting lan- 
guage the most inflammatory was made 
use of, adapted to the character of the Irish 
people, allusions were made to their power 
and physical force, and that their object 
was to be obtained through that power,— 
when they were taught to consider them- 
selves as conquered slaves, and their land- 
lords as oppressing tyrants, with their 
minds accustomed to the idea of bloodshed 
and violence, was it to be wondered if they 
looked for the attainment of their wishes 
on the field of revolution? Would the 
law be obeyed when they were taught to 
despise the legislature? Would the tie 
between landlord and tenant be preserved 
when they were taught to consider him as 
the only bar to the attainment of their 
just rights? Was it to be wondered at if 


an individual of narrow intellects and cir-, 
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cumscribed views, leaving one of these ex. 
citing meetings, and encountering in’ the 
first individual the representative of him 
whom he had been taught to look upon a 
the only object between him and his wishes, 
took the first opportunity of ridding him- 
self of the hated object? It might be, that 
his language was strong, but what was the 
language that had been employed by those 
of the opposite party? Mr. O'Connell, 
in addressing a multitude the other day, 
said :— 

“The people are ready and anxious to do 
their duty, and they ‘bear and forbear,’ they 
wait for the good time patiently, undér 
every outrage and insult, but they must ‘have 
a hope of success. What did I see near the 
rock of Cashel? A population of physiédl 
power, which, if placed in the hands of Napo. 
leon, would have enabled him to conquer 
Europe, He marched from Boulogne into the 
centre of Hungary with a smaller effective 
force than surrounded me yesterday, and then 
he had no such army in reserve as I saw to-day 
on my way towards Nenagh.” 


The noble Lord, the Member for ‘Lon: 
don, took credit for having gained for him- 
self and his late colleagues in power the 
love and gratitude of the Irish people. 
At what period was that? In 1833, the 
noble Lord and his colleagues were in 
power, and in that year it was that Mr. 
O'Connell, in addressing a meeting, spoke 
of the noble Lord and his Colleagues as 
“the brutal and bloody Whigs!” In 
1834, in a letter to Lord Duncannon, Mr. 
O'Connell said :-— 

“The Irish people allege truly, that every 
thing has been done by the Whigs to injure 
and insult the Irish people.” 


And on October 11, 1834, in another 
letter to Lord Duncannon, he said :— 

“Treland had nothing to expect from: the 
Whigs but insolent contempt and malignant 
but treacherous hostility.” 

Another accusation brought by the noble 
Lord opposite against her Majesty’s present 
advisers was, that in their appointments to 


judicial offices they had not been actuated 


by a wish to consult the opinions and feel. 
ings of all classes of the Irish people. But 
he (Viscount Joscelyn) would ask whether 
the Government to which the noble Lord 
belonged had showed impartiality or wis- 
dom when they offered the highest seat on 
the judicial bench to the Gentleman of 
whom, on the 28th of April, 1834, the 
year before the offer was made, Lord Lit- 
tleton, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
spoke as follows :-—~ 
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«Up'to the period when Ireland accom- 
plished the victory of complete religious eman- 
cipation, Mr, O'Connell rendered most im- 
portant services to his country ; but since that 

riod —I say this from my own official 
situation, with something of authority, for I 
say it with knowledge—he has proved a most 
unfortunate obstacle to the social happiness 
and progressive improvement of Ireland.” 


After that period’ the Lichfield House 
compact was entered into, and Ireland was 
delivered over, bound hand and foot, to the 
hon. Member for Cork. But even in that 

riod, so called, of tranquillity, when that 
hon. and learned Gentleman was thwarted 
in his views, the Whigs, he remembered, 
were again termed base, bloody, and brutal. 
Thus, in the same letter already quoted, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said :— 


“Of what value is it to Ireland that Lord 
Grey should have retired, if-he has left to his 
successors, the same proud and malignant 
hatred he appears to entertain towards the 
Irish nation. I know Lord John Russell 
cherishes feelings of a similar description. 
The Whigs are enduring the hate, and some of 
the contempt, of the Irish people.” 

Again, in a letter to Lord Durham, 
dated October 21, 1834, Mr. O’Connell 


wrote thus :— 

“The Whigs have found no difficulty in 
offering insult to Ireland.: The Whigs, I am 
satisfied, would have refused to give any re- 
form to Ireland, if they. possibly could.” 

Again, in a speech’ at Cork, November 
17, 1834 :— 

“We owe nothing to the Whigs; it is our 
own vigilance and activity that enabled us to 
turn their imbecility and hypocricy to account ; 
for, believe me, that if their necessities and 
anxieties to keep themselves in office had not 
wrung it from them, they intended nothing for 
Ireland,” 

He had endeavoured to show that the 
accusations made by the noble Lord relative 
to the judicial appointments of the present 
Government were much better merited by 
that Government which had shown how 
little they took into consideration the real 
interests of the people, by offering the 
highest judicial appointment in Ireland to 
agentleman of whom the Chief Secretary 
for that country had spoken in the terms 
he had quoted. He should give his sup- 
port to the motion of his noble Friend, not 
because he was sanguine-enough to believe 
that it would entirely put a stop to those 
evils which unfortunately had for so long 
atime prevailed in Ireland, but he did sin- 
cerely hope that it would in no small degree 
mitigate them. 





Mr. John O’Brien: I oppose the second 
reading of the bill- before the House, I do 
so from a full conviction that it is un- 
constitutional in its principle, offensive to 
the feelings, and uncalled for by the con- 
dition of Ireland. I oppose it because 
there are other and better means to 
achieve its professed objects, and to secure 
the pacification of the country. It is true 
that individual outrages have been perpe- 
trated, but existing laws, in my opinion, 
are fully able to repress the further pro- 
gress of crime ;—’tis true, that popular 
movements are now in action to achieve 
important changes in the political consti- 
tution of the empire; but it is not less 
so that these manifestations have been un- 
accompanied by any infraction of the law 
which can justify this invasion of the con- 
stitutional rights of the people. England 
has been, and recently, the scene of a 
widely-organised conspiracy, matured into 
crime, and threatening in actual outbreak 
the existence of its social and political in- 
stitutions ; it has not been thought advisa- 
ble to make such an experiment upon the 
unbroken spirit of that country, and why 
should Ireland be placed in humiliating 
contrast, why will you proclaim the 
offensive announcement that we are unfit 
for the enjoyment of national and constitu- 
tional rights? If such be our position, how 
trumpet-tongued does it not speak of the 
character of your past policy ; for centuries 
we have been subjected to your authority, 
you were the masters of our destiny, and 
upon you rests the responsibility of that 
condition, which, as you proclaim, imposes 
the necessity of this act of severe and un- 
mitigated legislation. I shall not ana~ 
lyze its provisions, they strike the most 
superticial inspection, they were so various, 
so complicated, and so penal, that they 
amounted to an almost practical prohibi- 
tion of the right of arms, they induce 
a system of constant espionage, they sug- 
gest temptations to private malice, no rank, 
no character, no object, however legitimate, 
can protect you from the searching penal- 
ties of this offensive bill ; and Ireland, after 
a legislative union of nearly half a century, 
is treated with all the suspicion and all the 
indignity of a subjugated province ; this 
will not be held by the country as a reali- 
zation of the hopes inspired at the advent 
of the noble Lord to office, as the practical 
development of that great principle of equal 
justice to all parties so fully announced at 
the accession of the present Ministry to 
power. This bill you cannot carry into 
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effect in the north of Ireland. A Conser- 
vative magistracy will not disarm the par- 
tisan yeomanry of Ulster—you reserve its 
terrors for the Catholic peasantry of the 
south. This disarming of the people | 
hold as an inauspicious omen, as prophetic 
that as the past has been so shall be the 
future character of your policy—that you 
will, as heretofore, rule by the few, and 
for the few, and that you will abandon the 
legitimate devotion of a people for the 
venal attachment of party. It is not by 
measures such as these that you can ap- 
pease the discontent of Ireland ; in her 
regard you have long tried a coercive 
policy, would it not be well to make an 
experiment on her affections, to manifest 
some generous sympathy in her well being, 
to interfere with timely foresight and res- 
cue her from that perilous agitation in 
which she is now involved, fraught as you 
say, with danger to the destinies of Ire- 
land, and menacing with a fevered strength 
the integrity of your empire. I shall not 
stop to analyse the justice of this description, 
but admit its correctuess, and with what an 
emphatic appeal does it not call upon the 
British Government to ascertain what it 
is which thus confederates the people of 
Ireland in} the prosecution of objects so 
hazardous or so impracticable. Nor, Sir, is 
this movement limited to the physical 
power of ‘the country; it is latterly sus- 
tained by a considerable proportion of its 
intelligence and its wealth ; nor can it be 
supposed that this latter class is insensible 
to the character of the movement but with 
or without a hope of success, they adopt it 
as the most distinct announcement of na- 
tional sentiment, as the most emphatic de- 
claration of their discontent with that 
policy which condemned by its fruits has 
been found inconsistent with the happiness, 
the repose, and the welfare of Ireland. It 
is idle to explain this formidable agitation 
by a reference to the ambition of individuals 
it is not in reason, nor does history warrant 
the supposition, that an intelligent people 
forewarned, and with deliberation will em- 
bark in all the evils of social and domestic 
distraction, without some adequate and 
impelling cause ; popular leaders may, ac- 
cording to their respective abilities, assume 
the foremost station, but the wrongs of a 
country are the elements of their power, 
and the Government which refuses a com- 
pliance with just demands is morally re- 
sponsible for the subsequent excesses of a 
people complaining of wrong and hopeless 
of redress. It is equally unavailing to 
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refer, as has been done, in terms of dispa. 
ragement to the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland. {t cannot be denied, that in the 
presen pega manifestations many of that 
respec body have accepted a foremost 
station ; but let us not mistake the result 
of their position for a voluntary parti- 
cipation in the political contentions of 
the country ; whatever may be the 
strength of their opinions they have 
not been intrusive volunteers, united to 
the people by identity of religious belief 
and long community of suffering, grateful 
to that people for a devotion without limits 
as it is without example, they could not 
withhold their sympathy, they obeyed, 
they did not give the national impulse and 
could not if they would resist the popular 
movement ; it is unwise to depreciate the 
influence of that body which in whatever 
result, whether in the attaintment or in 
the frustration of national passions consti- 
tute our best security for the present safety 
and the ultimate happiness of Ireland. I 
fear that the policy of the present Govern- 
ment has been imperfectly calculated to 
concilitate the confidence of the country, I 
fear it has suggested to the Catholics of 
Ireland the not unwarranted apprehension, 
that though emancipated by law they were 
still practically proscribed, that the spirit 
of a past ascendency yet survives, and that 
they or those who represent their opinions 
shall continue indefinitely excluded from 
the honors, the privileges, and the distine- 
tions of the state, it will not answer to 
say, that such is but consistent with the 
rules of party tactics. Such may silence 
the partisan, but it will not satisfy a peo- 
ple, and it is at best but an ungracious 
doctrine to announce to a country whom 
your policy places in opposition to your 
Government, and whose position you thus 
adduce as an argument to justify their 
exclusion from the practical enjoyment of 
the constitution; it is not my wish to 
use the language of exaggeration, but | 
apprehend it will be found that, since 
the accession of the present Ministry to 
power, the popular or Roman Catholic 
section of the country has been substan- 
tially excluded from the favor, the patron- 
age, and the confidence of the Government ; 
this may be, from their political tenden- 
cies, strictly in accordance with the rules 
of party tactics, but it is not therefore 
less a source of dissatisfaction aud com- 
plaint with the people of Ireland. Nor 
do I find that the proscription (for I 
am justified in using the phrase) of the 
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middle or higher classes of the national 
party. is accompanied (and they would 
rally have accepted the atonement) by 
measures calculated to adyance the well- 
being of the great body of the people, The 
reverse. has been the case, they have been 
refused in a somewhat peremptory manner, 
the aid of British capital in the esta- 
blishment of railways. The Poor-law 
Amendment Bill was well fitted to bur- 
then the occupying tenantry in aid of the 
absentee and landed oligarchy of the coun- 
try, no intention has been announced on 
the part of Government to improve the 
existing relations between landlord and 
tenant, but they are threatened with a 
registry bill to precipitate the extinction of 
the expiring franchise of Ireland, and it is 
clear that the Church Establishment is 
to be maintained in all its oppressive ag- 
grandisement deriving its redundant, its 
almost unscriptural wealth from the contri- 
butions of an impoverished people, by them 
regarded, it cannot be concealed, with 
feelings of intense aversion, as the badge 
of their subjection, the monument of their 
national humiliation, and to close the enu- 
meration, we are now called on to 
surrender the liberties of the country under 
the delusive name of an arms bill. I 
wil not be a party to a policy that 
generates the evils which it would subse- 
quently and unavailingly correct; I will 
withhold as far as in me lies the power 
and the temptations of misgovernment. 
I will not strengthen the hands of a 
ministry, which looks to force alone as the 
corrective fur national discontent ; I will 
endeavour to compel them to the adoption of 
measures of wise conciliation of just conces- 
sion. I will oppose the second reading of the 
bill, and I will oppose it in all its stages. 
Mr. A. Hope said, the complaints of 
hon, Gentlemen opposite about the want 
of attendance of gentlemen of the county 
on petty juries would be put an end to by 
this measure. The absence of those gen- 
tlemen was caused by the disturbed state 
of the country, and for that state of the 
country the proposed Arms Bill was arem- 
edy. No man was more bound up with 
Ireland than he was, and he supported 
this bill beeause he looked on it as a 
strong measure necessary for the suppres- 
sion of a great evil, and he did hope, that 
when the measure was passed, England 
and Ireland would be united together in a 
real and substantial union—of which the 
Legislative act passed at the beginning of 
Century was but the adumbration. 
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Captain Bernal said no suflicient rea- 
son had been adduced for the infliction of 
this odious measure upon Ireland. The 
real cause of the disturbances, so much to 
be deplored, was the want of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled. Could 
the Government, which so well understood 
the value of a majority in that House, 
imagine that they could govern Ireland by 
a minority? The right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had come 
down to the House and declared that it 
was the determination of Government to 
maintain by every means in their power 
the Legislative union between the two 
countries. But the right hon. Baronet 
had held out no hopes at the same time 
of redressing the grievances of the people 
of Ireland, and attaching them to British 
connexion by kindness, and a generous 
and forbearing policy. What was the de- 
claration made by Lord Althorpe on the 
same subject, in that House, on the 8th 
February, 1831 ? 

“He by no means intended to say, that the 
only policy which his Majesty’s Government 
in Ireland ought to pursue was, to suppress the 
agitation merely by force. ‘The wise policy 
was, while they firmly suppressed that violent 
and seditious conduct which tended to insur- 
rection and rebellion, to show the people of 
[reland, by measures of conciliation and kind- 
ness, that there was every possible disposition to 
attend to and remove their grievances. That was 
the policy which his Majesty’s Government had 
resolved to adopt. They were determined to 
use their utmost exertions to resist the designs 
of the agitators? but at the same time, by giv- 
ing employment to the people of Ireland, by 
repealing such laws as were obnoxious to them, 
and by other measures of a similar character, 
todo all they could te conciliate their affec- 
tions* .” 

The right hon. Baronet had come down 
like Orlando Furioso, and after. having 
made that celebrated declaration, six ma- 
gistrates were dismissed from the commis- 
sion of the peace; and such a flame was 
raised in ireland, that he perceived by 
this day’s paper a number of Members of 
the bar had given in their adhesion to the 
Repeal movement, and the Repeal rent had 
increased to a greater amount than ever. 
Instead of sending out a pilot balloon of 
coercion in the shape of an Arms Bill, 
why should not Ministers act the manly 
part of removing all acknowledged griev- 
ances and causes of discontent? He 
thought also some definite declaration 
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ought to be made by Government, as to 
what they intended to do in reference to 
the Repeal meetings, and that they ought 
distinctly to say whether they considered 
them illegal or not. Would they take the 
bull by the horns, or would they only show 
their teeth, and not dare to bite? 

Colonel Verner said, that he should not 
have troubled the House but for some of 
the observations which had fallen from 
hon, Gentlemen opposite. A noble Lord 
(Lord Clements) was reported to have 
said, that he had stated that some of the 
yeomanry corps were members of the 
Orange lodges. Now, henot only reiterated 
that statement generally, but he couldadd, 
that in the province of Ulster every mem- 
ber of the yeomanry corps was a member 
of the Orange institution ; and the reason 
was this, that the only persons on whom 
the Government could rely there were the 
Orangemen and Protestants. He felt it 
his duty to come forward on behalf of the 
yeomanry of Ireland, and defend them 
from the attacks which had been made 
upon them. Parliament in some cases 
had voted thanks to that body, and from 
the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland they had 
frequently received marks of gratitude and 
approbation ; and he could not, therefore, 
sit still and hear them traduced and ma- 
ligned as they had been. He could not 
understand the grievance of which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite complained. The 
possession of arms was no very great ad- 
vantage to the people of that country. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan had 
said that he supposed he must call the 
yeomanry loyal because that was their 
title, and for the same reason he supposed 
he must call the Repeal Association loyal ; 
but what was the difference between those 
two loyal institutions? The moment the 
Orange institutions were declared illegal, 
they disbanded themselves ; but, notwith- 
standing the almost universal expression 
of opinion amongst the statesmen of this 
country as to the Repeal Associaticns, 
they had declared their intention of not 
discontinuing their agitation until their 
object had been attained. Under those 
circumstances, would it not be madness 
in any government to allow those people 
any longer the possession of arms? It 
had been said, that the Irish had a thirst 
for arms;. he was afraid that they also had 
a thirst for soniething else, and that their 
thirst for arms was frequently for the pur- 
pose of gratifying their other thirst. The 
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subject of the Repeal of the Union was g 
closely connected with the present ques. 
tion, that he might be excused for advert. 
ing to a curious letter which had fallen 
into his hands, and which came from Ame. 
tica, The letter was for the purposeof 
explaining to the writer’s relation how his 
ancestors were deprived of their property 
in Ireland, and it said, 


“ Perhaps you may say what is this old story 
tome? But after the repeal of the union, it 
would be every thing to you. Ireland would 
be a happy country then ; the fortune of war 
might put you in possession of your long-lost 
rights; and you ought to know where those 
tights are situated.” 


That evinced the sort of feeling which 
existed upon that subject. He would not 
further trouble the House, nor should he 
have done so at all but for the reasons 
which he had stated. 

The O’ Conor Don was disposed to agree 
that it would be unadvisable in some parts 
of Ireland to leave to the people the uns 
restricted possession of arms ; he was also 
desirous that the Government should have 
all necessary power for the maintenance 
of peace; but when he looked at the 
clauses of this bill, he felt indignation 
that such a measure at this time of day 
should have been proposed. The dissimi- 
larity in the circumstances of the two 
countries was alleged as a ground for the 
measure ; whence was the dissimilarity of 
the two countries? It resulted from the 
nature of the legislation which had been 
adopted with regard to Ireland. It 
resulted from the infliction upon Ire 
land of measures like this, which de- 
graded and humiliated the people. It 
was no argument to say that a similar 
bill had been in existence before, espe- 
cially when it was recollected that that 
former bill had been almost a dead letter. 
What was the cause for this bill at pre- 
sent? Had crime increased in Ireland? 
No! it had decreased ; butit had increased 
in England, and yet no such measure was 
dreamt of for England. It was much to 
be regretted that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dub- 
lin university, who was so sensitive with 
respect to the character of his own clergy, 
should have made such charges against 
the clergy whom the people of Ireland 
revered. He must say, in justice to the 
Catholic clergy, that much was owing to 
them for their zealous and: efficacious 
exertions in preserving the peace of Ire 
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jand, which could not be preserved were 
itnot for the corrective influence of the 
Catholic clergy in inducing the people to 
pear ‘their sufferings patiently in this 
yorld in the humble hope of a higher 
reward in the next. He must deny the 
charges of disloyalty that had been 
brought against those who were seeking 
for repeal—a measure for which he him- 
self had at one time voted. The people 
were loyal, but wished to be put into the 
position which great constitutional autho- 
tities at the time of the Union said they 
ought to hold. After what had recently 
taken place, he should resign the commis- 
sion of the peace which he held, were it 
not that he believed he exercised it for 
the benefit of those about him; and he 
must say that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland might as reasonably deprive him 
of the commission for anything he said in 
that House, as remove Lord Ffrench, on 
the ground of a speech made in Parlia- 
ment, when the presumption of the law 
was, that no one outside knew anything 
of the speeches delivered within its walls, 
and that no stranger was present. 

Mr. Borthwick said there had been a 
conclusive case made out for the bill by 
the arguments on his side, and the admis- 
sions on the opposite side of the House. 
He believed, and he thought it had been 
fully admitted, that the state of affairs in 
Ireland wore, at the present moment, a 
most threatening aspect. There was in 
that country a numerous associated body, 
whose object it was to effect a dissolution 
of the Union between Ireland and Great 
Britain. He must say that under such 
citeumstances the violent language used 
by certain persons out of doors, tending 
toexcite feelings of rancour among the 
Irish people against the executive Govern- 
ment, was most reprehensible. He con- 


' sidered that the present Government had 


evinced a disposition to do justice to Ire- 
land, and he thought, therefore, that they 
were entitled to the support of all hon. 
Members who were desirous of promoting 
the welfare of the country. He thought 
that it was the bounden duty of the House 
to support the executive Government in 
endeavouring to put down that incipient 
rebellion, he would venture to call it, 
which was excited by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell). He 
would give his support to the bill, and to 
any other measure of a similar nature 
which might be brought forward with a 





view to promote the tranquillity of Tre- 
land. 

Lord Seymour said, that two years ago 
they were told that Ireland was in a state 
of comparative tranquillity, and that a 
spirit of good order was spreading through- 
out the country. Now, however, they 
were told that Ireland was in a state of 
turbulence and excitement which threatened 
the most serious results. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment stated, when he assumed office, 
his intention of pursuing the same con- 
ciliatory policy with regard to that country 
which had been adopted by the late Mi- 
nistry. What then had produced that 
change in the state of affairs in Ireland to 
which he had alluded ? One reason assigned 
was, that certain appointments had been 
made in Ireland which had given great 
dissatisfaction to the bulk of the people of 
that country. He could not blame the 
right hon. Baronet opposite for having 
made those appointments. They might, 
perhaps, have been unwise under existing 
circumstances, but he did not think the 
Government ought to be blamed for having 
made them; and he thought this was not 
a sufficient reason to account for the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland. It had also been 
said, that the recent increase of the spirit 
duties in Ireland had been one means of 
exciting dissatisfaction. He considered that 
an unwise measure, but he did not think 
that it could have produced the existing 
agitation and dissatisfaction. He asked 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, then, what had 
been the real cause of the excitement which 
now prevailed in that country? He consi- 
dered the bill now before the House an in- 
judicious measure. It would not prevent 
the people from assembling in as large 
numbers as at present; its object merely 
was to prevent them from possessing arms, 
except under certain restrictions. It had 
been said by the noble Lord who brought 
forward this measure, and by the right 
hon. Attorney-general for Ireland, that a 
law similar to the present bill had been in 
existence for many years; but they had 
also been told, that there was scarcely a 
man in Ireland, of the age of fifty, who did 
not possess arms. What effect, then, had 
been produced by such a law?—and what 
advantage did hon. Members think would 
result from the present measure? Did they 
conceive it would prevent the commission 
of murders? He believed that when a man 
was actuated by feelings of revenge, and 
determined on the commission of that 
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crime, he could easily find weapons for the 
accomplishment of his object. If any fear 
was entertained ef a general insurrection 
in Ireland, and this measure was intended 
for the prevention of such an occurrence, 
he considered that it was wholly inade- 
quate for the purpose. When he consi- 
dered the state of Ireland at the present 
moment, and having no wish to impede 
any measures brought forward by the Go- 
vernment, with a view to maintain tran- 
quility, he would not vote against the se- 
cond reading of the bill ; but when it came 
into committee he should feel it his duty to 
oppose many of its details. 

Sir 4. Brooke felt thankful to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for having introduced 
this measure. The noble Lord who had 
last addressed the House stated that, 
though measures similar to the present 
had been in existence for many years past, 
it was notorious that great numbers among 
the people of Ireland were in the posses- 
sion of arms. But the noble Lord must 
be aware that the measures to which he 
referred had not been carried into effect, 
He believed that this bill would have a 
tendency to produce tranquillity in Ire- 
land ; but he did not think that this mea- 


sure alone would prove effectual in pro- 


ducing that result. He felt confident 
that hon. Members on that (the Ministe- 
rial), as well as on the opposite side of 
the House, would ere long call upon her 
Majesty’s Government to enact laws for 
the preservation of tranquillity in Ireland 
of a much more stringent nature than that 
now under consideration. It had been 
asked, by what means the excitement and 
agitation now existing in Ireland had been 
produced? He conceived that that ex- 
citement was in a great measure caused 
by the conduct of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, who had during the 
last year devoted his time to the agitation 
of the question of the Repeal of the 
Union. He must aay that the aspersions 
cast by the hon. and learned Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller), in his speech 
last night, upon the clergy and gentry of 
Ireland, were most unjustifiable; and be 
did not require to be told by the hon, 
Member, that he had never visited Ire- 
land, and that he was, therefore, not very 
well qualified to form a correct judgment 
on the subject. He believed that in no 
country in Europe had the progress of 
improvement been mote visible, especially 
among the lower classes, than io Ireland. 
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The tranquillity which had been spoken 
of as prevailing during the administrations 
of Lords Normanby and Ebrington had 
been owing to the exertions of the hon, 
and learned Member for Cork, who took 
measures to insure the tranquillity of the 
country so long as the executive conciliated 
him by deferring to his wishes, Nothing 
was more plain than that the tranquillity 
of the country ought to be maintained; 
and, thinking that it was the duty of every 
Gentleman to give the executive as much 
support as possible in the present emer. 
gency, he should vote for this bill, which 
had no other object than the maintenance 
of peace and order, 
Mr. Hawes said it was admitted, that 
until the last year or two Ireland had been 
entirely tranquil. Now he thought hewas 
eatitled to ask what had been the occasion 
of the change in the state of that country? 
They ought to have a very strong case 
made out for it before they assented to 
the bill of the noble Lord. He concurred 
in all that had been said of the spirit ia 
which the noble Lord had governed Ire. 
land, but still he would ask bad the noble 
Lord made out a case for this bill, Had 
the noble Lord shown any want of subor- 
dination to the law? Had there arisen 
out of these great meetings any tumult— 
any breach of the peace—any bloodshed? 
Iu short, had the noble Lord shown, that 
there was any one justification for the Go 
vernment coming forward with a bill of 
this nature? Before acase could be made 
out, the noble Lord ought to show at least 
some decided case of insubordination. He 
would do the right hon, Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) the justice to say, that he believed 
the right hon, Baronet was, the very last 
man to countenance anything of a violent 
tendency or resort to harsh measures, but 
the right hon. Baronet unfortunately was 
identified with a party in Ireland, which, 
to say the least of, was extremely unpo- 
pular. The appointment of Mr. Serjeant 
Jackson. toa seat on the Bench, almost 
immediately after he had given a decided 
Opposition to the measure of education 
for Ireland which the Government thought 
fit to adopt, and before people had reco- 
vered from their surprise at seeing the 
hon. and learned Gentleman still con- 
tinued in his official situation in that 
House after such an opposition, showed 
that the right hon. Baronet. was bound to 
that party. In respect to Canada the right 
hon, Baronet had pursued a wise course, and 
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iven the people a system of Government, 
yhich was in accordance with their wishes 
and feelings ; but how differently had the 
‘ht hon. Baronet acted towards Ireland; 
aod he must take the appointments made 
by the right hon. Baronet, and this bill as 
eral indications of the spirit of govern- 
ing Ireland ; that was to say, as indica- 
tions that it was meant to adopt the 
stem of governing by force, and by 
means of a party, and not the conciliatory 
of Lords Normanby and Ebring- 

ton Why had the right hon. Gentleman 
departed from the spirit of that system ? 
The House had specific assurances of the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he came into 
office, that he would not adopt a violent 
policy; but now it was evident, that he 
was seeking the instruments of his Go. 
verament not from among those who had 
the confidence of the people of Ireland, 
but from their opponents, In fact, the 
right hon, Baronet was reverting to the 
old system of governing Ireland. Under 
these’ circumstances, and with this im- 
pression, why should not the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork, or any other 
hon, Member, seek a Repeal of the Union. 
That might be an injudicious step to take ; 
but it was only an act of Parliament of 
which the Repeal was sought. Why 
should it not be agitated? Why should 
magistrates be struck out of the commis- 
sion for attending peaceable meetings for 
the effecting that object? ‘fo attend such 
meetings was not inconsistent with the 
terms on which he held the commission of 
the peace. If he himself were dismissed 
from the commission for attending any 
such meeting in his county or borough, 
he should think himself justified in op- 
posing the Government, that did so by 
means of combinations of the people as 
Mr.O’Connell was doing in Ireland. The 
appointments to official situations of per- 
sons not in their confidence, was one 
reason} why it was not unnatural for the 
people of Ireland to wish for a Repeal of 
the Union; the obstruction in Parliament 
of measures calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of the Irish people was another 
reason. He confessed, that if he were an 
Irishman he should be very apt to be of a 
similar way of thinking; he should not 
setuple to seek to free his country from 
sich adomination. But with respect to 
the bill, had any case been made out from 
the state of crime in Ireland? The noble 
lord made out no extraordinary case, and 





it was only an extraordinary case that 
would justify such a measure. On the 
contrary, the noble Lord showed posi. 
tively, that there had been a diminution 
of crime, and particularly of the very 
crimes which were likely to be committed 
by means of fire-arms. Then he would fix 
the noble Lord in this dilemma. Either the 
bill was to be taken as the first step ima 
return to the old policy of governing Ireland, 
or as intended to repress crime, which was 
on the increase ; but the latterit could not 
be, because crime, the noble Lord told 
them, was on the decrease. Therefore, 
he took the bill to indicate the commence- 
ment by the Government of a different 
course of policy from that which they had 
hitherto pursued, and which had been so 
remarkably successful in the hands of 
Lords Normanby and Ebrington. That 
policy, if pursued, would prove, he was 
convinced, disastrous to both countries 
alike. There was one master grievance 
in Ireland; about which comparatively 
little had been said in this debate, he 
meant the Irish Protestant Church. That 
was the master grievance; there was no 
denying it. They had a nation of Ca- 
tholics, and an establishment which, in 
point of temporalities, was adapted for a 
nation of Protestants. As had been well 
said, before the emancipation they had 
there a Church without a people, and a 
people without a Church. Did they think 
that the Irish could submit to that—could 
submit to see a Church deriving a princely 
revenue, and discharging no adequate 
spiritual duties? The feeling against that 
state of things was increasing every day, 
and the Government shortly must deal 
with it. Another topic of irritation, which 
he ought to have mentioned before, was 
the Registration of Voters Bill, but he did 
not refer so much to the provisions of the 
bill itself as to the spirit of the debates on 
it. What was the language used with 
regard to the voters of Ireland? The 
word “ perjury” was freely used; immo- 
rality was said to cover the land, and yet 
hon. Members opposite would not permit 
tbe late Government to rescue the land 
from this stain. Since the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite had been in office, though they 
professed so much zeal for religion and 
purity of morals, they had been perfectly 
silent as to the remedy for these enormi- 
ties. From the whole of their deeds in 
Ireland he judged that there was in the 
Government a spirit adverse to the people 
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of Ireland. Was it a wonder, then, that 
they joined together to oppose such a 
Government? They would be less than 
men; they would be slaves if they did 
otherwise. Cheerfully acknowledging all 
this, however, he must say, that he saw 
no good likely to arise to Ireland from a 
domestic legislature; he had no hopes 
from that. The history of the Irish Par- 
liament was such, he thought, as no Irish- 
man could look into with satisfaction. 
He saw no good in multiplying Houses of 
Parliament, and he should prefer curtail- 
ing the Members of the present House of 
Commons to having separate Houses in 
Scotland and Ireland. On the grounds 
he had stated, then, he opposed this bill, 
and he should oppose it in every stage. 
He did not believe, that it provided any 
remedy for the social evils of the country. 
It would not disarm the ruffian; it would 
operate only on the honest man; that was 
the case with all armsacts. He was sorry 
to oppose a bill which might be said to be 
merely of an executive nature, but he saw | 
so many symptoms of an intention to 
revert to the old system of governing Ire- 
land on narrow, partisan, and, he would 
add, sectarian principles, that he felt he 
could not act otherwise. 

Sir J. Graham : Sir, I am glad to fol- 
Jow the hon. Member for Lambeth, be- 
cause in one respect he has done justice 
to Ministers, when he said that ‘he was 
satisfied that nothing would have induced 
the noble Secretary for Ireland to recom- 
mend this bill but a deep sense of duty, 
I'assure the House, that the feeling which 
it is admitted actuates my noble Friend, 
no less influences all his Colleagues in of- 
fice. We bring forward this measure only 
under the severe compulsion of present 
circumstances, and because we are pain- 
fully convinced of its necessity. I was 
struck by the justice of several of the ob- 
servations made-last night by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kinsale (Mr. 
Watson) when speaking of popular rights 
and of the law, which is their safeguard, 
I admit, that the carrying of arms is a 
noble and distinguishing mark of freedom, 
and a constitutional right of great value. 
I would not infringe that right without the 
most grave consideration ; but when the | 
hon. Member for Lambeth asks what new 
circumstances have arisen to justify it, I 
will not enter into any details of the state 
of crime in Ireland, by which I might, if 
necessary, harrow the feelings of the 
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House, but T will rely upon the statement 
of my noble Friend (Lord Eliot), that na. 
happily crimes of a sanguinary and hotni. 
cidal character abound in Ireland, Phos 
crimes in number much ‘exceed ‘the 

portion in England, and the failuves'¢f 
conviction in Ireland, instead of beingyas 
in England, 25 per cent., are neater, if 
not quite, 50 per cent. Therefore, afte 
the most anxious consideration, I am ‘not 
able to entertain a doubt of the propriety of 
renewing a measure which has before been 
often passed. It seems to me that in’ the 
course of debate, admissions have fable 
from Gentlemen oppusite, which afford 
the most conclusive testimony in favour 
of the bill, founded upon the present an. 
happy state of society in Ireland. | Before 
however, I advert to those admissions, I 
will make one observation on the subject 
of the recent dismissals of magistrates, ‘to 
which the hon. Member for Lambeth als 
luded. The hon. Member seemed to think 
that the discontent which the dismissals 
created might operate to produce the’ state 
of society which has been described; ‘but 
these dismissals are too recent to be ‘te 
garded as the cause of an antecedent ef- 
fect. As regards these dismissals, how# 
ever, I will take upon myself, when the 
proper opportunity offers, of discussing 
the question, the task of showing that'the 
Irish Government has acted in ‘the mest 
proper manner; for-the present I ‘content 
myself with saying, that the course’ -puré 
sued ‘by the Irish’ Government has’ the 
sanction and approval of her Majesty's 
Ministers. - Having said thus much as’ to 
incidental matters, I will revert to the im+ 
portant admissions which have been made 
on the other side, painful though it be to 
dwell upon a consideration of the present 
state of society in Ireland, described as it 
has been, not by me nor by those on'my 
side of the House, but by hon. Gentlemen 
speaking from the Opposition Benches. 
In the first place, I will refer to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dungarvon, which was divided into two 
parts. The first part of the speech was 
calm and moderate—full of simplicity and 
truth, and carrying conviction to the minds 
of all who heard it. The second part was 
characterised by all that brilliancy and 
dazzle for which the oratory of the right 
hon. Gentleman is so distinguished, but 
to my taste and judgment, the truth and 
simplicity which characterised the former 
part of the right hon, Gentleman’s speech 
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was-far more impressive and convincing 
than the finished and florid conclusion. 
Some parts of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
were well replied to by the right 

hoo, Gentleman the Member for North- 
wptonshire (Mr. A. S. O’Brien), who 
ke. so well as to create the wish, that 
he. will. more frequently address - the 
House. There are, however, two points 
which were dwelt upon by the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvon, to which I 
wish to call the attention of the House, as 
showing the necessity for the present mea- 
sue.: The right hon. Gentleman urged 
the necessity of having Gentlemen of the 
higher classes to serve upon the petty jury 
in the county of Tipperary. When there 
are many farmers of substance to be found 
in the county, whence should arise the 
necessity for having persons of higher 
station upon the petty jury than those 
who usually fill the office in Great Bri- 
tain? What is the meaning of that? 
When I heard such a necessity mentioned, 
I.thought I could perceive something 
alarming in the admission which it in- 
volved, and if I entertained any doubt as 
to the validity of my suspicion, that doubt 
was at once removed whien the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that it was the duty of 
the Crown to contrive, that greater pro- 
tection should be afforded to witnesses in 
Crown prosecutions. ‘The right hon, Gen- 
tleman alluded to a case in which, by his 
influence, a conviction was procured of 
five men who had been guilty of murder. 
To effect this, the right hon. Gentleman 
assured the House, it required the right 
hou. Gentleman’s interference with the 
Government. The family of the murdered 
man.could only be induced to give evi- 
dence under a promise of being afterwards 
removed from the country. What must 
be the state of society in Ireland when the 
head of a family, one of whom had been 
the victim of assassination, could be in- 
duced to give evidence only on the condi- 
lion that he and his children should sub- 
mit to transportation for life?. This is 
one of the admissions from hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite. I now come to the next. The 
hon. Gentleman the ‘Member for Water- 
ford described society in Ireland as divided 
into the rich and the poor, and stated, 
that these two classes stood opposed to 
each other like two armies in hostile ar- 
ray, What did the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London say in the present discus- 
soa? That noble Lord, notwithstanding 





all his Jove of liberty, his desire to preserve 
constitutional rights, and to stand up 
against any attempt to infringe them, still 
admitted that he was compelled to give his 
vote, though reluctantly, for this measure. 
What was the noble Lord’s description of 
the state of Ireland? After stating that 
when he and his friends were in power 
those opposed to him attributed the exist- 
ence of crime in Ireland to their misgo- 
vernment, the noble Lord went on to say, 
that murders were committed month after 
month, and sometimes three or four in a 
single day in Ireland, and that this state 
of things was to be attributed to the un- 
happy and depraved condition of society 
in that country. Such was the opinion 
of the noble Lord the Member for London. 
What did the hon. and Jearned Member 
for Liskeard say? The hon. Gentleman 
told us, that if the present bill had been 
proposed by Lord Morpeth he might have 
voted for it, Is this the mode of defend- 
ing a constitutional principle—to make 
the Minister, and not the measure, the 
test of one’s vote? But what was the 
hon, and learned Gentleman’s description 
of the state of the country ? He described 
it as in an organized state of open defiance 
to the law and to the constituted authori- 
ties of the land, such as had never before 
been exhibited in any other country in 
the world—that nine persons out of ten in 
that country were opposed to the law of 
the land—and that they were determined 
not to receive even good measures at the 
hand of the present Ministry. [An hon, 
Member: ‘* Who said that ?”} It was so 
stated by the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard, whose absence from the 
House just now I very much regret. ‘These 
admissions are very important as respects 
the measure under discussion. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth asks what new state 
of society it isin Ireland which requires 
this new enactment ? I am sorry to say 
it is no new enactment, but a continuation 
of an old one; it is no new state of so- 
ciety, but established habits of violence 
and outrage; and I would remind hon. 
Gentlemen, that in voting for the second 
reading of the bill, they do not pledge 
themselves to the various clauses. They 
may if they choose in committee oppose 
the clause relative to blacksmiths, which 
has been so much dwelt upon, or limit the 
duration of the measure to two or three 
years. What is it we are called upon to 
establish by our vote? The first ques- 
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tion to be decided upon with reference to 
the bill is whether under the existing cir- 
cumstances of Ireland it is fit that any 
restfaint should be put upon the right of 
freemen to possess arms? and if that be 
affirmed, the next question is, whether 
that restraint shall be effectual for the 
purpose? I contend that the restriction 
of the right is called.for and necessary, 
and, at the same time that I admit the de- 
sirableness of a minimum of restraint, I 
contend that the quantum should be suffi- 
cient to render the restraint effectual for 
the suppression of homicidal crimes. The 
proposed bill, instead of enacting a new 
Jaw, only continues a law which, with 
some intervals, has been in existence for 
the last fifty years. It is one which was 
first proposed by a domestic, and af- 
terwards continued by an Imperial Par- 
liament. With respect to the testimony 
upon which it is proposed, I cannot alto- 
gether reject the evidence of Colonel 
M‘Gregor and Major Miller, though I 
will admit to the hon. and learned Member 
for Kinsale that the possession often in- 
creases the appetite for power, and that 
therefore evidence of such a description 
should be received with some caution ; but 
the necessity for such a measure does not 
rest alone upon the evidence of these 
gentlemen. There is, in addition, the 
testimony of several magistrates, recome 
mending the particular measure now bee 
fore the House, and more particularly that 
part of the bill which provides that arms 
shall be stamped and which is its distin- 
guishing feature. It is a misrepresentation 
of the bill to say, that it is a measure for 
disarming the people of Ireland. On the 
contrary, it presumes that they are to 
possess arms, but it requires that the pos- 
session of them shall be so regulated that 
when crime is committed by means of 
those arms, it may be traced home to the 
perpetrators. Jt requires that the arms 
shall be stamped and a license granted to 
earry them in order to trace possession up 
whenever the right shall be abused, It 
is not, then, a bill to disarm, but a bill to 
prevent the abuse of arms. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth, following the course 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard, said 
that to another Government which showed 
itself to be influenced by principles differ- 
ent from the present, he would not feel 
indisposed to grant the power proposed to 
be given by this bill. It is well to make 
this measure not a question of policy but 
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of confidence. I am not surprised to gee 
that line of argument adopted when J re. 
member that three Members of the late 
Goveroment voted for a measure the same 
as this in 1838 and 184i—those were the 
hon, Member for Waterford, the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, and the 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Liskeard. I feel bound to notice ap 
observation made by the hon, Member for 
Lambeth on the judicial appointments of 
the present Government. The hon, Mem- 
ber admitted, in fairness, that a Govern. 
ment, generally speaking, must appoint 
its friends to offices which become vacant; 
if there be an exception to this rule, that 
exception applies to judicial situations, 
In this matter we must not be regulated 
by reference to creeds or politics, for if the 
people of Ireland were to be consulted, 
the appointments would be almost exclu. 
sively Roman Catholic. I appeal to the 
right hon, Member for Dungarvan whether 
the claims of individuals have not been 
fairly considered on professional grounds 
apart from religious considerations, and I 
would defy any Government professing the 
principles of the present administration to 
have departed materially from the course 
which has been pursued, There could be 
no better appointment than that of Mr. 
Lefroy, who besides his eminent fitness had 
the claim of priority, kaving been in the 
profession since 1797. I defy hon, Gentle- 
men opposite to prove that in any of the 
appointments, whether British or Irish, 
pepenren! claims or professional capa- 

ilities have been overlooked, If from our 
political opponents a judge were to be 
chosen, both on account of the post which 
he has occupied in the Government and 
of his character at the bar, no one could 
be selected more fit than the right hon. 
Member for Clonmel, the late Attorney- 
general; but he was not called to the bar 
until 1826; whereas Lord Chief Justice 
Pennefather was a barrister in 1794, aod 
Mr. Justice Jackson in 1816; and if 
standing, character, attainments, profes- 
sional distinction were to have weight, no 
one in justice can impugn the preference 
which has been shewn. Apart from reli- 
gious or political considerations, there 
can be no doubt of the fitness of these 
appointments. How would the present 
Government.have stood in the face of the 
British and Irish public if it had yielded to 
the base consideration of mere expedi- 
ency and had neglected such claims a 
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those of the individuals in question ? 
The only assistant barristership which has 
fallen vacant since the present Govern- 
ment came into office has been given to 
Mr. Coppinger, a Roman Catholic in reli- 
jon, but in every respect qualified to fill 
the situation with credit and advantage. 
The first lucrative appointment at the dis- 

al of the Lord Chancellor (that called 
Keeper of the Custodes) has also been 
conferred upon a Roman Catholic. I 
cannot refrain, even in the presence of my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Ireland, 
from saying, that the declaration which 
my noble Friend and the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland made on undertaking the Go- 
vernment of that country, namely, that 
they would govern it justly, and without 
reference to any party considerations, has 
been sacredly fulfilled. It is admitted 
that the present Government has upheld 
the system of national education estab- 
lished in Ireland by my Colleague the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies. Have we 
not done this frankly ? It cannot be said 
we have not done it sincerely, neither can 
itbe denied that thereby we have not only 
tisked, but incurred the displeasure of a 
very powerful body in Ireland. The House 
witnessed symptoms of that last night. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
complained of the coldness and reserve of 
the Government with respect to the Con- 
servative body, whom he described as the 
Protestant party of Ireland. I am bound 
to say, that the party so described have 
been the tried and ate the sure friends of 
British connexion, and are entitled to the 
consideration of any Government; but 
her Majesty’s Government, faithful to its 
Pledge, has been and is resolved to govern 
teland for the benefit of the nation and 
not for the benefit of a party. It is our 
determination to consult the feelings of 
the great majority, but not to do injustice 
toany class, The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman also talked of want of vi- 
gour and of the desire of the Govern- 
ment to please everybody. Is not this 
evidence that we have endeavoured to 
govern in conformity with the expressed 
determination of the noble Lord, the Lord- 
lieutenant, and although there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the success which 
has attended our efforts, yet with respect 
to my noble Friend’s motives, his in- 
tegrity, and his purposes, there is not, I 
believe, the slightest difference of opinion. 
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Then it was said, “ Pursue a conciliatory 
policy, and all your difficulties will 
vanish.” I have rejoiced at every mea- 
sure of a conciliatory character based 
upon sound principles of propriety and of 
justice, bat what has been the result? As 
bearing on this question, let the House 
observe the facts which have transpired in 
the course of this debate. It has been 
stated, and correctly stated, that in 1805 
a Whig Government came into office, and 
under that Government the noble father of 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
imbued with the most liberal principles, 
went to Ireland as Lord-lieutenant, and 
Mr. Eliot as his chief secretary. Every 
measure of conciliation was tried, whilst 
the Duke of Bedford was at the head of 
the Irish Government, and it is a strange 
coincidence, that the very first draft of an 
Amended Arms Bill, more stringent than 
any other before enacted, at the expira- 
tion of the period of conciliation, was 
found in the portfolio of Mr. Eliot, and 
it was simply the act of the Government 
which succeeded the Duke of Bedford in 
Ireland, to pass the bill which Mr. Eliot 
had drawn up. I am aware that the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Member for Dungar- 
van touched upon this point himself, and 
Ido not refer to it by way of taunt, be- 
cause | am aware that altered circum- 
stances produce an altered feeling, and in 
the course of ‘human events lead to a 
change of conduct. In 1825, when ‘the 
question of emancipation was thoroughly 
sifted by a committee of this House, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dungarvan, gave most important testi- 
tmony, and said—I use the spirit of his 
testimony, not his words—‘ Grant but 
this great measure of civil equality, and 
I tell you that the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood will never again interfere in politics 
—they will never again exercise influence 
over the minds and conduct of their flocks, 
and if they wish it they will be unable to 
do so; but [I tell you positively, the wish 
on their part will cease.” True it is that 
measure was postponed, and to its post- 
ponement, which [, in common with the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman, regret, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman as- 
cribes important consequences. The mea- 
sure, however, was carried in 1829. Now, 
the hon. Member for Lambeth tells us, to 
deal in conciliatory measures; and then, 
he says, we shall not want an Arms Bill. 
Observe, in 1829, the emancipation act 
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was passed; in 1830, the Whig party 
came into office; in 1831, the Reform Bill 
was passed. [Mr. Roebuck: Do not forget 
the Coercion Bill.] The hon. and learned 
Member directs my attention to a circum- 
stance illustrative of the effects of con- 
ciliation. Within three years, as I have 
said, the Emancipation Act and the Re- 
form Act were passed—both measures of 
the largest concession—and yet, such is 
the unhappy state of society in that coun- 
try, that these concessions proved to be 
useless ; and it was found necessary almost 
simultaneously with these large popular 
concessions to pass the coercion bill. That 
reminds me of another thing. Who intro- 
duced the coercion bill? Was he an enemy 
to liberty—a man hostile to Catholic eman- 
cipation? [Sir W. Barron—*“ Yes: 
Lord Stanley introduced it.”] The hon, 
Baronet is mistaken—historically mistaken 
—Earl Grey introduced the coercion bill 
in the House of Lords, It was not my 
noble Friend near me, whom I suppose 
the hon. Baronet pointed at, but Earl 
Grey, the head of the Whig Government. 
Yes! Earl Grey, the great author of 
the reform act, and the constant sup- 
porter of Catholic emancipation found it 
necessary, within a few years, or rather 


months of the passing of those conciliatory 
measures to introduce the coercion bill: 
The hon, Baronet’s memory is very trea- 
cherous, when it leads him to suppose 
that my noble Friend near me introduced 


the coercion bill. [Sir W. Barron; The 
noble Lord was then Secretary for Ireland.] 
I am aware that the hon. Baronet seeks 
to connect my noble Friend with the co- 
ercion bill, because he now belongs to a 
Governmentof which I, too,have the honour 
to bea member. The hon. Baronet is doubly 
erroneous. The coercion bill was intro- 
duced by Earl Grey in the House of Lords: 
but who introduced it in the House of 
Commons? True, my noble Friend was 
Secretary for Ireland at the time, but 
being then engaged in measures which 
excited a strong adverse feeling on the 
part of several Members who were sup- 
porters of the Administration, Lord Al- 
thorp in consideration of that very cir- 
cumstance, and from a desire that a 
particular connection with the measure 
should not be fastened on my noble 
Friend, departed from the ordinary offi- 
cial rule, and introduced the coercion 
bill in the House of Commons on behalf 
of the Cabinet of Earl Grey, of which 
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the member for London formed a part, 
I must, in passing, do justice to my noble 
Friend upon another point. It has been 
stated that my noble Friend introduced 
an Arms Bill, to which exception wag 
taken at the time by several Irish Mem. 
bers, without the sanction of the other 
Members of the Government. That jg 
not true, my noble Friend who. was jp 
Ireland corresponded with Lord Mel. 
bourne, then Home Secretary, on the 
subject ; he submitted to Lord Melbourne 
an outline of the measure with all its 
principal details, and before my noble 
Friend introduced the measure, the Arms 
Bill with all the clauses to which excep. 
tion was taken, particularly the clause for 
stamping arms had received the written 
sanction of Lord Melbourne on behalf of 
the Government of Earl Grey. I have 
stated to the House that the Emancipation 
Act and the Reform Act ended in the 
coercion bill. Earl Grey’s Government was 
overthrown, and from that halcyon mo- 
ment, according to the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, better days dawned upon 
Ireland. But before that period other 
large concessions had been made. The 
Church Temporalities Act effected a te- 
duction of the number of Irish bishops, 
imposed a tax on the incomes of the clergy, 
and made a considerable diminution in 
the number of pluralities. The hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard, last night, 
most unjustly deseribed the Irish Protest- 
ant clergy as being disgraceful absentees, 
or pernicious residents, I believe, thata 
more unjust accusation never was made, 
The Irish clergy have ceased to be ab- 
sentees, and I believe that the principal 
objection now to them arises out of their 
honest, zealous, and active exertions in 
the discharge of their duty. They have,! 
repeat, ceased to be disgraceful absentees, 
and if I could appeal to the poor Catholic 
population, deserted by the rich gentry, 
and ask them who, in the hour of sickness 
and want, are their never failing friends, 
Iam sure they would reply that they are 
those very pernicious residents who have 
been denounced by the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard. The only justifi« 
cation I can find for the hon, and learned 
Member is, that he never visited the coun+ 
try, and that he knows little of the Pro- 
testant clergymen on whom he has cast 80 
unjust and unworthy a stigma. «1 will 
advert to other measures of concession, 
which have been passed, one of which is 
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most important, in the opinion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—I allude to the sys- 
tem of national education. The late 
Government, also, passed the Municipal 
Reform Act, a measure which, although 
not carried exactly to the extent its au- 
thors wished, abolished all close and self- 
elected corporations, established a free 
municipal franchise, and vested the whole 

wer of the Protestant corporations in 
the great body of the electors. By this 
time we have got to 1838; and now let 
ug try the question of conciliation as bear- 
ingon the Arms Act. Up to this time it 
has been seen that the concessions made 
were large beyond all example and they 
were conducted by persons possessing 
the full confidence of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; yet these concessions ended in 
the Arms Bill, brought in in 1838 by Lord 
Morpeth, which, because it was introduced 
by him was, in the eyes of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, unexceptionable; in- 
deed, the hon. Member has said, that if 
the present bill had been introduced by 
Lord Morpeth, he would still be ready to 
support it. Well, I have mentioned a 
variety of measures, all making conces- 
sions to the Catholic majority, but conci- 
liation did not end here. It may be said, 
that all the measures I have enumerated, 
wereadopted without due regard to persons, 
but could conciliation be carried further 
than in the instances which I am about to 
allude to. Sir Michael O’Loghlen, a 
gentleman of great learning and unim- 
peachable character, but entertaining 
strong political opinions, was made Master 
of the Rolls, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Dungarvan, 
who, be it remembered, acted as teller 
when the question of Repeal was brought 
under the consideration of this House, was 
not only placed in office but obtained a 
seat at her Majesty’s Council Board, and 
was invested with the highest honour to 
which a Commoner can aspire. Is that 
all? Simultaneously with these appoint- 
ments, the office of Chief Baron of the 
Irish Exchequer became vacant, and to 
whom did the Government offer it? Can 
the proceedings in Canada go beyond 
this? It was offered to the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork; and why 
was not the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber appointed to it? It was in con- 
sequence of his own sense of propriety, 
not ftom any sense of propriety on the 
part of the Government ; the hon. 
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and learned Member said, that for the 
sake of justice itself, he ought not to 
accept this judicial appointment. Now, 
I ask whether in the history of any coun- 
try, Canada not excepted, conciliation 
was ever carried further than this? [do 
not believe it; and yet, as the result of 
all this conciliation, the late Government, 
in 1838, proposed an Arms Bill almost 
identical with this. The last act of the 
late Government in 1841 was to continue 
the Arms Bill, and it is still the continu- 
ance of that measure, after a long course 
of conciliatory administration, that we are 
now discussing. It is said, that the cry 
for repeal, during the halcyon days of 
Lord Normanby’s administration of Irish 
affairs, from 1839 to 1841, completely 
died away. Is that the fact? [Mr. W. 
S. O’Brien: ‘* No one minded it.”] Was 
that the opinion of Lord Fortescue? Im- 
mediately after the close of the concilia- 
tory Government of Lord Normanby, 
which the hon, Member for Wickham de- 
scribed as being the perfection of civil Go- 
vernment, Lord Fortescue found the cry for 
the repealof the union sorife and dangerous 
throughout Ireland, that in the first speech 
which he made on the inauguration of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, he took occasion 
to declare that no person who advocated 
repeal must expect to obtain favour or 
reward from him as the representative of 
his sovereign. I will do justice to that 
nobleman. I believe that Earl Fortes. 
cue was deeply and sincerely impressed, 
from the commencement of his Govern- 
ment to its close, with the danger of the 
repeal movement; that he adhered to his 
pledge, and did not knowingly allow any 
place of trust or profit under the Crown to 
be given to a person who favoured the 
agitation for the repeal of the union. My 
observations, Sir, are now drawing to a 
close, but before I conclude, I trust I may 
be permitted to advert to an expression 
which fell from the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth. The hon. Member said, that it was 
necessary the Government in Ireland 
should follow the well expressed-popular 
will. I am unwilling to enter upon topics 
of this description, but 1 may be allowed 
to ask what, in the present state of affairs, 
is the well-expressed popular will of the 
immense masses assembled in Ireland ? 
Does it bear on legislative questions, on 
registration, on railroads or other mea- 
sures to be introduced into Parliament, 
or tend to promote the prosperity 
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of the people? The hon, and learned 
Member for Liskeard declared that the 
condition of the people of Ireland is daily 
becoming worse and worse; but all the 
evidence taken before committees of this 
House proves exactly the reverse. If the 
people of Ireland were left in a state of 
tranquillity, 1 do not believe there is any 
population in the world whose character 
would more speedily, become elevated or 
whose prosperity would increase with 
greater or more certain rapidity. The hon. 
Member for Waterford has directly con- 
tradicted the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard’s assertion on this point. 
The hon. Member stated, that until the 
last fifteen years a middle class had been 
wanting in Ireland, but that since that 
period, that class has appeared, and is 
now growing to great importance in that 
country. I may also refer to a fact which 
is notorious. A committee of which Lord 
Monteagle was the chairman, sat and re- 
ported on the condition of the people of 
Ireland, In the evidence given before that 
committee, certain facts were stated on 
which reliance may, be placed; and, 
amongst them, this remarkable one that 
whilst the growth of wheat in Ireland has 
beenincreasing, the exportation of thearticle 
hasbeen decreasing. This is a clear and in- 
disputable proof that the consumption of 
wheaten bread is progressively increasing 
amongst the population of Ireland. But 
to revert to the hon, Member for Lambeth’s 
advice, that we should attend to the well- 
expressed popular will in Ireland. The 
right hon. Member for Dungarvan spoke 
in terms of high eulogium of the Duke of 
Wellington, and considering the efforts 
which that noble personage made, when, 
at the head of affairs in this country, to 
place his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
on a footing of perfect equality with their 
Protestant brethren, the compliment ap- 
peared to me to fall gracefully from the 
lips of the right hon, Gentleman ; he said, 
that the Duke of Wellington’s was a fame 
with which the world was filled. Now let 
us try the well expressed popular opinion 
in Ireland towards this noble individual, 
Recollect it is in “ Saxon ;” it is an Irish 


hero, whose fame, it is truly said, fills 
this habitable globe. At a meeting re- 
cently held in Ireland, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was designated a “ corporal; a 
blood-stained Indian Seapoy,” amidst the 
shouts and acclamations of assembled 
Is this the well-expressed 


multitudes. 
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popular opinion in Ireland? Is this; the 
will to which the British Parliament. must 
bend? Sir Samuel Romilly exclaimed jn 
1807, we are told, ‘‘ To pass such 4 bill 
as this, is it not madness?” J, on the 
other hand, ask you to omit to pass this 
bill which has been in force for fifty years, 
which a domestic Legislature declared to 
be negessary, which all Governments, whe- 
ther Whig or Tory have been driven by the 
force of circumstances to adopt—I ask 
you to omit to pass this bill, in the present 
state of affairs, would it not be madness, 
aye, worse than madness—would it not be 
cowardice, and treachery to the State? 
The Earl of Listowel said, if it were a 
bill simply to continue the former Arms 
Act, he should have been bound in con- 
sistency to accept it ; but he looked upon 
it asa measure most coercive and most 
offensive to the people of Ireland, and he 
was therefore bound to give it his warmest 
opposition. It was clear, that the bill 
was now brought forward with especial 
reference to the agitation going on in Ire- 
land, and in his opinion it would be no 
effectual check. He was persuaded that 
the people had a right to meet to petition 
for the Repeal of any act of Parliament, 
so long as the meeting was tranquil and 
respected the law; and at the recent 


| meetings the law had not been violated. 


No man could deplore more than he did 


the agitation pow going on in Ireland, 


which prevented the introduction of capi- 
tal, and the amelioration of the condition 
of the people; yet they should recollect, 
that to this agitation seven-eighths of the 
people were parties, and it should be met 
not by unconstitutional coercion, but by 
the redress of the people’s wrongs. Ad- 
mitting even, that the claims now made 
were most unreasonable, and that their 
concession would be most impracticable, 
yet it became Parliament to consider whe- 
ther the people of Ireland bad not reason- 
able grounds for cherishing a growing de- 
sire for Repeal. He asked Englishmen 
to make the case their own. He asked 
them to consider how they would like to 
see the tithes applied to a Church to 
which not one-eighth of the population 
belonged ? How they would like to see 
their municpal rights and their franebises 
far more restricted than in any other part 
of the country. The whole difficulty of 
governing Ireland, that which. distraeted 
the country and excited the passions of 
the people, was the existence of an Es 
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tablished Church in the country, which 
was the Church of the minority, and not 
ofthe majority. He had no desire, how- 
ever, to annihilate the revenues of the 
Church; indeed he always thought it a 
great wrong that twenty-five per cent. of 
them should have been given to the land- 
lords to console them for having been 
made tithe proctors to a sinecure Church. 
The lands were bought subject to the 
tithes, and he desired that the produce 
should be paid to both the Protestant and 
Catholic ministers, in proportion to the 
duty each had to perform. If the Catholic 
clergy would not accept their share, he 
would give an equivalent amount towards 
building churches, religious houses, col- 
leges, or other religious purposes, most 
acceptable to the heads of that Church. 
If the Government had the moral courage 
to grapple with the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment of Ireland, he was persuaded, 
that the difficulties with regard to the 
Government of that country would cease. 
They should govern Ireland as they go- 
verned distant dependencies of the Crown, 
whether Hindoo or Roman Catholic, whe- 
ther India or Canada. They should re- 
spect her Church, and her sons would 
respect and support the Government. He 
should vote for the amendment, and 
against the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Roebuck said it was impossible to 
consider the Arms Bill for Ireland without 
considering the general poliey of the Go- 
vernment towards Ireland, and it was im- 
possible to consider the conduct of the 
present Government without reference to 
the late Administration, and the past his- 
tory of that country. The subject of Ire- 
land was fraught with melancholy consi_ 
derations to any one who wished to stand 
asa disinterested party between contend- 
ing partisans, and also a fruitful subject 
of invective and furious hostility to the 
contending parties themselves. It was, 
however, to be hoped that Englishmen, 
though they had been the chief cause of 
the miseries of Ireland, would at this time, 
at least, keep their minds calm amid con- 
testing factions, and endeavour to disco- 
ver the right mode of governing that large 
section of the empire. Let them not for- 
get the true question before the House— 
whether or not such a measure as that on 
the Table was requisite for the government 
of Ireland or any other civilised country 
inthe world? Let him not be understood 
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imputation on the present Government, 
for he should be able quickly to show 
that they had been only stepping in the 
footprints of their predecessors, and car- 
rying out the principle upon which Ire- 
land had been governed for centuries past ; 
but that principle he was prepared to 
impugn. That he would show by and by, 
when be brought the subject to the Bar of 
calm reason and quiet consideration. As 
he was one of those who for years past had 
been regarded as nominally taking a part 
in the Government of Ireland, he would 
show them how they had been kept in the 
dark with respect to that country. True 
it was, that the present measure was a 
continuation of & system which had lasted 
for centuries, but he deeply lamented that 
the cautious spirit which had usually dis- 
tinguished the Administration of the right 
hon. Baronet appeared to have forsaken 
him; or it would have enabled the right 
hon. Baronet to see, that at the present 
time it was impolitic, to say the least of 
it, to press such a measure upon the con- 
sideration of Parliament. A little consi- 
deration would have shown the right hon. 
Baronet, how futile, how useless, and how 
insulting, at the same time, such a mea- 
sure was. The right hon. Baronet should 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
which was offered to him to step beyond 
his predecessors in the race of liberality, 
and to show that he understood the feel. 
ing aud spirit of his times, and better un- 
derstood than those whom he had dis- 
placed, the principles upon which Ireland 
ought to be governed. He was not blaming 
the right hon. Baronet for not going be- 
yond his predecessors, but he was about 
to vindicate him from the charge of hav- 
ing brought a fresh insult upon Ireland. 
He would show that the right hon. Baronet 
had not done that. But at the same 
time he regretted, that the right hon. 
Baronet bad not gone beyond them, and 
proved himself wiser than those who had 
preceded him. He had said the bill was 
the continuation of an old system. It 
was a remarkable fact, that of the late 
Administration there was not a single 
Member in the House, except the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for Dungarvan. [An hon. Member — 
“ He was not a Cabinet Minister.”] The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was so 
distinguished, that he derived no addi- 
tional honour from being a Member of the 





48 putting the question in the shape of an 


late Administration. In that House he 
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was sorry to say, that there were parties 
who took advantage of this measure for 
their own peculiar purposes in different 
ways. Of those who might be considered 
as peculiarly the representatives of the 
Irish people, there were two great sections. 
The hon. and learned Member for Cork, 
at the head of one of them, threw himself 
upon the masses of the Irish population, 
and identified himself with their feelings 
and prejudices — and passions, if they 
would have it so. And there was another 
section in that House, with whom he had 
no sympathy, who spoke like Irishmen, 
who complained, not because the Govern- 
ment of Ireland was bad, but because it was 
not an Irish Goverment, and the patronage 
of the Government was not given to Ire- 
land. [Sir W. Barron—* Hear.”] Rem 
acu tetigisti. But there was a third and 
distinct party in that House, the Reform 
party, who were desirous of seeing Ireland 
governed upon the great principles which 
ought to influence and actuate every Ad- 
ministration; and as a humble Member 
of that Reform party he claimed to ex- 
press his opinions. He was ready to put 
his shoulders to the wheel, and endeavour 
to drag Ireland out of the slough of mal- 
administration. He had looked into the 
Arms Bill in company with a learned 
Friend, who was an English lawyer, and 
to whom he said, ‘‘ Let us learn what was 
the previous law ; what was the prior act 
to this extraordinary measure.” He did 
not profess to be an Irish lawyer, but he 
had made an appeal to an Irish lawyer 
upon the subject, and could get no defi- 
nite opinion from him. He had a work in 
his hand, however, to which he could ap- 
peal with confidence; one which directed 
him not merely to the statutes of the Im- 
perial Parliament, but of that domestic 
legislature which was so earnestly desired, 
and which was to be the panacea for all 
the ills of Ireland. He knew how the 
Irish Parliament was established, and he 
knew that it was a mischievous Parlia- 


ment; but it should always be recollected, ' 


that it was an Irish Parliament. The 
Arms Bill was passed by the Irish Partia- 
ment first in the 36th year of George 3rd; 
it was continued from that time till the 
time of the Union, and it was in existence 
and force, and continued, so after the 
Union. It was therefore, from the begin- 
ning an Irish bill, and conceived upon an 
Irish principle of Government, which, by- 
and-by, he§should impugn. Let it be 
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recollected, that it was not a Saxon in. 
sult. “It came from your own coun. 
try.” [Addressing the Irish Mem- 
bers on the Opposition Benches.] “ The 
poison, though reptiles, it is said, do 
not flourish in that country, was pro. 
duced in Ireland.” In 1807, the Im. 
perial Parliament reconsidered all these 
acts, and he held in his hand which he 
did not think the “ learned” Gentleman 
would dispute—the Irish statutes. In 
1807 they were repealed, consolidated, 
and re-enacted by the 47th of George 3rd. 
That continued to be the law up to the 
50th of George 3rd; and that S0th of 
George 3rd had been the law, and was 
still the law, but which law would expire 
at the end of the present Session. This 
bill of the 50th of George 3rd, according 
to the hon. and learned Member for Kin- 
sale (Mr. Watson) was minutely different 
from the present bill. He had in vain 
listened for anything like a substantial dif. 
ference that had been pointed out between 
them ; and that he took to be the great im- 
putation upon the policy of the present Go- 
vernment. He wondered that the Go- 
vernment should have brought on such a 
measure, and have created such a turmoil 
for such a purpose, when in two lines to 
have re-enacted the 50th of George 3rd 
would have placed them in the position of 
continuers of the law, and would have 
enabled them to derive all the benefit 
which could be derived from such a mea- 
sure without incurring the imputation of 
having heaped a new insult on Ireland. 
That bill was re-enacted during the re- 
formed Parliament, and during the ad- 
ministration of the Whig Government. 
The hon. and learned Member for Cork, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Dungarvan, jealous of English domina- 
tion and alive to Irish honour, had as- 
sented to the passing of this bill. Look- 
ing on them as watchful guardians of Ire- 
land, he (Mr. Roebuck) and others had 
put faith in them; and it had read hima 
iesson never to put faith in the representa- 
tives of Ireland when the interests of Ire- 
land were at stake. He meant no offence. 
The Members for Ireland had been misled 
by believing that the existence of the then 
Government was the grand thing for 
which to strive. The present Member for 
Rochdale was the only exception to that 
line of conduct, and both in and out of 
the House he had raised his warning voice 





against the then leader of the Irish people. 
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But the superior authority of those who 
were then considered the chief leaders of 
the people lulled to sleep all watchfulness 
on the part of hon. Members, and the bill 
of the 50th of George 3rd was re-enacted ; 
and why? because, as the hon. Member 
for Liskeard had said, it was to be carried 
into execution by a Whig Administration. 
He thought that the Coercion Bill would 
have been a slight hint that they ought 
not altogether to trust a Whig Adininis- 
tration ; however, they did trust to it, and 
now came the moral. If, when there was 
a Government which conciliated the people 
of Ireland, they admitted the principle 
that an Arms Bill was necessary, 2 fortiort, 
when there was a Government which did 
not conciliate the people of Ireland, an 
Arms Bill was necessary. The social con- 
dition which was created in their minds 
remained the same, but the Government 
was changed, and was the measure ren- 
dered unnecessary now because the Go- 
vernment did not conciliate the people ? 
To that question he wanted an answer. 
The 50th of George 3rd being thus re- 
enacted under the auspices of the hon. 
and learned Members for Cork and Dun- 
garvan, he had looked to see if there was 
any distinction between that bill and the 
bill now on the Table of the House. He 
should be very glad for any Member to 
point out to him any difference which 
would affect an English mind. | It might 
do very well to tell him that there was a 
branding of arms, as if that made any dif- 
ference. By the 9th section of the 50th 
of George 3rd, it was enacted that no 
person should exercise the trade of a 
blacksmith without previously registering 
his name, and where his forge was situated, 
at the nearest sessions. These licences 
were to be withdrawn from them if they 
made’ pikes, and those who made them 
were to be punished; search was to be 
made for the pikes, and those having them 
to be punished, and the person convicted 
a second time of any of these offences was 
tobe adjudged a felon and transported for 
seven years, A right hon. Member drew 
this distinction between that bill and the 
present, that this punishment was inflicted 
for the second offence, while under the 
present bill such persons were liable to be 
transported for the first offence. The 
hon, Member for Kinsale said, that this 
Was so slight a difference to the mind of 
an Englishman, that he could not contain 
his indignation at one act or the other. 
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But he found that the Irish could sit 
quietly under what roused the indignation 
of the hon. and learned Member for Kin- 
sale; but they started into ungovernable 
fury if this punishment was to be in- 
flicted for a first offence instead of for 
a second. [Sir J. Graham: the 47th of 
George 3rd made the punishment of the 
first offence transportation.] The dif- 
ference between the two acts was where 
arms were found in a person’s possession. 
Whatever the distinction might be, then 
in this respect, if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should turn to them and say, “ You have 
justified this principle,” he should tell 
them that they had no answer to make, 
for that, having admitted the principle, 
they were out of court. For his own part 
he wanted not to make this an Irish ques- 
tion, nor to make it a ground for the 
existing discontent; but he wanted to 
place the question on the broad principles 
which ought to govern our administration 
in Ireland; and it was in this view of the 
case that he advanced to the consideration 
of that measure as one introduced to se- 
cure the due adminstration of the law in 
Ireland. This was answered, first, by the 
Members of the late Government ; and, 
secondly, by the Members from Ireland. 
But it was no answer to him. He quar- 
relled with it because it was a system 
which prevented anything like good Go- 
vernment. But he would call to mind 
some of the circumstances connected with 
the history of Ireland which they never 
should forget, and which the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard said, made 
the history of Ireland a blot and digrace 
in the history of this country. Ireland was 
unhappily a conquered country, and we 
bound the people down to a state of almost 
slavery. As Englishmen went by degrees 
to Ireland, they got merged to a certain 
extent into the population of the country, 
but still the great bulk of the population 
continued a subdued race. Circumstances, 
which were most happy for the advance 
and civilization of England, proved to be 
the cause of great misery to them. For 
instance, take the Reformation, with its 
accompanying circumstances, and see 
what results it produced in this country ; 
but for the people of Ireland misery was 
the result; and even for them the estab- 
lishment of religious liberty proved a 
source of misery. He did not wish to 
speak of the effect of religious opinions, 
one way or the other ; but he alluded to 
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the results that had flowed from the Re- 
formation in this country, and he could 
not help feeling that it was one of the 
most miserable circumstances that could 
have happened to the country that the 
Reformation did not extend to Ireland. 
The large body of the people of that 
country remained Catholic, when the large 
number of the people of England ceased 
to be Catholics, and while we changed 
our institutions for the altered circum- 
stances of this country, we endeavoured 
to enforce them in Ireland. Again, in 
1640, when for the great good, and 
honour, and renown, and prosperity of 
England, such changes were effected, the 
same effects, which were productive of so 
much benefit here, became the source of 
poison in Ireland; and those who were 
the greatest friends and upholders of li- 
berty here, became the most cruel and 
relentless tyrants there; and those that 
established that bill of rights, which had 
been so pointedly alluded to by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Kin- 
sale, brought that petition of right to bear 
in such a way, that it became the source 
of the most severe tyranny that Ireland 
ever knew. Thus had been created for 
Ireland that baneful feeling of hatred, and 
next, that imperious and direful opposi- 
tion to any change, or to the adoption of 
anything, which they would almost neces« 
sarily regard as heretical. Such a state 
of things as this had counteracted all 
moderation to the present hour; and the 
present Arms Bill was a faint manifesta- 
tion of the spirit which had obtained in 
legislating for Ireland, but which in Eng- 
land would be condemned as destructive 
to liberty. If Ireland had been governed 
in conformity with laws which were 
thought good here, what necessity could 
there be to propose such a law as that 
now under consideration. He confessed 
that he had been very much struck by the 
declarations made in the course of the 
present discussion by several Irish Mem- 
bers, for whose opinions the House must 
entertain great respect, and who had dis- 
tinctly stated that some arms bill was ne- 
cessary for Ireland. [No, no.] He said, 
yes, yes, and would call to the recollec- 
tion of the House the opinions expressed 
by the hon. Member for Roscommon, by 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
and the hon. Member for the City of 
Waterford, and other hon. Members on 
that (the opposition) side of the House, 
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that for the security of persons and pro. 

perty in Ireland some measure was ne. 

cessary with respect to the registration of 

arms. Now, in England no measure of 
the kind was required. There might be 

some restriction as to carrying arms in 

England, for the country gentlemen wished 

to preserve their partridges, and there. 
fore it was somewhat dangerous for a poor 
man to carry a gun; but no offences af. 
fecting our social relations were feared 
from that source ; there was no danger of 
assassination apprehended by such means, 
unless it was the assassination of a par. 
tridge. But how was it that the feelings 
of the people of Ireland were so perverted 
that such a law was necessary for their 
government? He agreed with the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvan in his pointed 
observation. Did you deprive the assassin 
of the means of attack, who came froma 
distance to carry out his diabolical object? 
Not at all; but it was his victim that you 
deprived, by your bill, of the means of 
defence. True, you tell him that he 
must go and get a licence before he could 
be allowed to carry arms. But suppose 


that he could not get security for this 
from his neighbours, and suppose he was 
exposed to the ill-will of certain persons; 


and this he was justified in supposing, for 
it was an every-day case in that country, 
Now it happened that the attack of the 
assassin in Ireland was seldom directed 
against the large landed proprietors of 
that country, or those whom the right 
hon. Baronet had described on a former 
occasion as living in slated houses; but 
the poor man who had happened to take 
a few acres of land over his fellow. By 
such a bill as this they took from him the 
means of defence which science and art 
gave him, but did not deprive the assassin 
of the means of offensive attack. Could 
they show him the proof that this act had 
kept down crime in Ireland? He replied, 
that it never could or would. The Go- 
vernment by pursuing these means were 
creating hostility towards themselves, and 
as the people from day to day increased in 
knowledge, and improved in manners, It 
would become more and more diflicult, 
and at last impossible, for them to govern 
Ireland after such a fashion. Why so. 
Because the people of Ireland were be- 
ginning to see the effect of such legislation 
as this, and they would prevent you. It 
was often said of Ireland that it could not 
continue for any time to be governed on 
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thesame principles as this country. This, 
then, was not now to be imputedas the fault 
of the present Government, for the same 
complaint existed under their predecessors, 
for the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
when they came into office did not 
change the great principles on which Ire- 
jand was governed, It had been point- 
edly said by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, that he 
could not vote against the second reading 
of the bill. What did that mean but that 
the Government of conciliation to which 
the noble Lord belonged, and which they 
were told had for so many years main- 
tained Ireland in peace and tranquillity, 
considered that a bill founded on a simi- 
lar principle to the present was necessary ? 
Therefore he (Mr. Roebuck) contended 
that on principle there was no distinction 
between the Government opposite and 
their predecessors, as regarded the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The noble Lord, if he 
votes at all, will record his vote for a mea- 
sure most offensive to the mind of Ireland. 
The noble Lord said that he agreed in the 
principle of the bill, but the principle of 
the bill was not evinced merely in the bill 
itself, but in the whole political relations 
ard government of the country. In the 
whole political relations of the country 
there was no essential difference between 
the present and the late Government. The 
truth was, that the real evil in the system 
of government in Ireland was the rampant 
domination of the Church in Ireland. 
This church of the minority, which, after 
so much bloodshed, was created by the 
invader, was now supported and upheld 
by your serried bayonets. The noble Lord 
who spoke before the right hon. Baronet 
said, that he did not wish to infringe on 
the temporal revenues of the Church of 
Ireland, but that he wished this Church of 
the minority to be altered. Now he (Mr. 
Roebuck), wished to know what altera- 
tions the noble Lord wished to make in 
the Church, if it was not in something af. 
fecting its income, He presumed it wa 

not in the doctrines of the Church. Was 
itnot, then,.in its revenue, or that which 
was called by hon. Gentlemen its vested 
interests, but of which if he had the power 
he would disencumber it for the sake of 
the peace in Ireland. If any man, then, 
said that he wished for an alteration in 
the dominant Church of the minority, it 
must be in the means of paying the mi- 
nisters of that Church, and, in short, in 
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the revenues of the Church. He, for one, 
would, without hesitation, propose at once 
that the revenue should be taken from the 
present Church in Ireland and given to all 
churches there, or to the church of the ma- 
jority. This must be the real meaning of 
every man who attacked the Church of 
Ireland as being the Church of the mi- 
nority. He did not altogether approve of 
the Church in England ; but still it was 
less offensive as it was the Church of the 
larger number of the English people. The 
noble Lord said, that he was against the 
present state of txe Church. Did he mean 
to attack its creed or its doctrines? No 
certainly not, but to attack its revenue. 
[The Earl of Listowel! wished the Church 
revenues should be made available for 
others as well as the Church of the mino- 
rity.} Very well; but then the noble 
Lord would take from the existing minor- 
ity Church, and share the revenue among 
other existing sects in Ireland. But this 
was avery serious interference with the 
revenues of the Church, and he should 
like to find any Gentleman who had a be- 
nefice, who, when he found he was robbed 
of nine-tenths of his income, would not 
loudly exclaim against it. He did not 
use the term rob offensively, but he was 
determined to be above board, and to say 
what he really meant. He wished them 
to take the revenues of the Church, and 
he did not intend to say one thing and 
mean another. [Mr. Sergeant Murphy : 
“ The Irish will do that.”] Oh! my hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for Cork, 
exclaims, ‘* Please God, if the thing goes 
on, we will doit.” That, then, was only 
what could be fairly and honestly meant 
by alteration in this most mischievous in- 
stitution, which he sincerely believed was 
the great plague and sore of Ireland. He 
could not help recollecting what this 
plague and sore had inflicted upon that 
country under the system of what was 
called Protestant ascendancy. What did 
this Protestant ascendancy mean, but that 
it was a symbol of subjugation of the peo- 
ple of Ireland to the invader? and it was 
what you formerly considered a triumph 
over heretical opinions. He never could 
believe that the continuance of this Church 
could be consistent with the preservation 
of the peace of Ireland. For the support 
of this establishment, measures of which 
this Arms Bill was a specimen would be 
constantly called for. The Liberal party 
in Ireland unfortunately acted with the 
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late Government. But when the present 
Government came into office. the light of 
truth suddenly broke upon them as to the 
evil of the whole system of Government 
in Ireland. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Liskeard had exclaimed 
against this bill, and denounced the des- 

Otism involved in it, but be had not ob- 
jected to this principle of despotism for 
some years. No, the hon. Member only 
now found out that he disliked it under 
the present Government. Now, he hated 
despotism from every hand and from every 
quarter; and he objected to the Arms 
Bill as an act of despotism, whether it 
came from the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London or from the right hon. 
Baronet. What he found fault with in 
the hon. and learned Member for the City 
of Cork was—and although be was not 
present,he should not abstain from making 
the observation, for he could not help the 
hon. Member’s absence—that for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the late Government 
in office, he sacrificed the principle of pub- 
lic liberty in supporting previous Arms 
Bills. Was this the time of day, when a 
Member of Parliament, inthe performance 
of his duty, should be driven by any wind 
that might arise—was this a time, when a 
public man should one day support an 
Arms Bill, and on another put himself at 
the head of some hundred thousands of 
men for the purpose of carrying out an idle 
whim, that could be productive of nothing 
but evil, was it consistent thus to be driven 
about by every breeze and wind that blew. 
He was glad for one that the present dis- 
cussion had taken place. This was really 
the new era in the government of Ireland 
—the era when the chief, the leader of the 
Irish Members, was absent from Parlia- 
ment—choosing to be away when, for the 
first time, the question was raised in the 
United Parliament of Great Britain, of 
the principle of governing by an Arms Bill. 
Now they would see who voted for the 
principle of government for Ireland as 
manifested in the present bill, for that was 
what they were called upon to do, Every 
Irish member and every English member 
who did not vote against this bill, or by 
staying away avoided voting against it, as 
well as every man who voted in the majo- 
rity (for majority it would be) with the 
Government, gave in his adhesion to the 
whole system of domination in governing 
Ireland. And, on the other hand, every 
man who voted for the amendment of the 
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hon. Member for Rochdale went with the 
spirit of the age in which they lived, and 
vindicated the true principles by which 
men were to be governed, and set his seal 
to the great truth, that for the mainte. 
nance of the peace of Ireland, or the proper 
Government of that country, no such 
means of force or coercion were necessary, 
He would direct the careful and serious 
attention of every Irishman to the present 
condition of his country; he would call 
upon the ‘well-thinking people of England 
also to consider it. He did not wish for a 
separation of the two countries; but it 
was a fair conclusion that if, in governing 
the Irish people, they maintained that 
spirit—that olden spirit of domination 
which had resulted from successful inva- 
sion and religious intolerance, the Irish 
would fly to those means which were pre- 
sented to them to relieve themselves from 
this intolerable burthen; and to say that 
they call for those means of relief now and 
had not done so before was to say that 
they were more wise and more enlightened 
than they formerly had been: he did not 
say that the Government were as cruel 
now as in times past, or that there was 
cruelty in thus maintaining the olden law; 
but he held it out to them as a warning, 
and a warning to statesmen who should 
derive advantage from experience—that 
this cry of repeal now was a cry that should 
be listened to, not with a view of admitting 
the demand, but to be listened to as show- 
ing the necessity of governing Ireland in 
the way they would govern England, and 
that was not by extending the Church of 
England to the people of Ireland, who 
were opposed to that Church, but that they 
must govern Ireland in all respects on the 
principles which directed them in the 
Government of England. The Church of 
England was the church of the majority 
in England. He objected to it in this 
country; but here it had a sanction which 
it had not there—[Hear, hear.] Here it 
was not, as it was in Ireland, an outrage 
on religious freedom and religious liberty, 
and a curse which the people of that 
country were right in endeavouring to 
remove. In England, feelings of respect 
and love were with the institutions of the 
country : while in Ireland there was hatred, 
fierce and bitter hatred, and now threat- 
ened vengeance. What were they to do 
with the present movement in Ireland? 
It behoved the English Parliament fairly 
to meet that question. Did they intend 
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to put it down by force, and were they 
about to enlist the English army against 
the Irish people? The Irish people had 
risen already, and he could not help won- 
dering that the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site—usually so cautious and so careful, 
that he was wont to be regarded as the 
very exponent of political sagacity and 
ptudence—that he, for one petty feeling, 
should have expressed his disapprobation 
against the leaders of that movement, so 
as to give them the pretext of martyrdom. 
The right hon. Baronet by that unadvised 
and imprudent declaration had pointed 
out to the people of Ireland, that their 
leaders were feared by the Government, 
and those whom the Government feared 
the people loved; they could not disarm 
those leaders of the power they possessed 
but they exalted them by making them 
appear to be martyrs. This would be but 
the commencement of the struggle; who 
could tell what would be its conclusion? 
Were they prepared to pass a new coer- 
cion bill for Ireland? How were these 
millions who had risen up in Ireland to be 
put down? Were they to be told in that 
House that the mere discussion of a law 
was to be held high treason? Not against 
the state but against the Government. 
What! were not the people to be allowed 
to meet to discuss the merits of an existing 
law? Had he not a right, in reference to 
any law, to write about it, to speak about 
it, to think about it, aye, or to rail about 
it, ifhe chose? True, these things were 
done in Ireland, but so long as they were 
done peaceably, why not? He looked 
then upon the impolicy of the course of 
the Government in Ireland, in reference 
to those who had taken part in those acts, 
and upon its injustice. It was impo- 
litic, because they could not dismay the 
party they attacked; and it was unjust, 
because the attack was illegal. One 
leader, a magistrate, had given offence 
to the Government, or rather the Es- 
tablished Church, the Protestant party 
of Ireland, and was dismissed. He 
marked the answer of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department when a question was 
put to him on the subject. That right 
hon. Gentleman, usually so clear, so de- 
finite, so precise in his language, when he 
was asked had the Government given any 
information or instructions to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland on the subject, had 
given no answer. Why? Because the 





Government had given no such instruc- 
tions. He never said that Government 
had desired the Lord Chancellor to take 
such a step. But the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland wished to busy himself in putting 
down repeal, and in his zeal he had written 
a letter which would be a warning to all 
future generations of Chancellors. He 
had given reasons for a system of policy. 
Chancellors should confine themselves to 
giving the legal reasons for their decisions, 
and the Government was dragged into 
serious errors when its policy was adminis- 
tered and explained by a Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. The Government had been 
obliged, it was said, to adopt the policy of 
the Lord Chancellor, The Government 
could not remain divided against itself. It 
often happened that other Members of the 
Government committed faults which the 
right hon, Baronet covered with his great 
sagacity, holding it as Ajax held his 
shield before Teucer, and enabling his 
little men to run off, By the Chancel- 
lor’s conduct the Government of the right 
hon. Baronet had been shaken to its base. 
It was endangered by the present move- 
ment in Ireland. The right hon. Baronet 
had on a former occasion prophesied that 
his chief difficulty would be Ireland. It 
was clear now that his chief difficulty was 
Ireland, and was to be found in the sup- 
port of the hon. and learned Member the 
Recorder of Dublin and his friends. The 
Government was making shipwreck by fol- 
lowing their advice. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet might depend on it that his Govern- 
ment would be continued in difficulty by 
accepting their support, and that unless he 
escaped from their support the Govern- 
ment would escape from him. His Go- 
vernment was getting involved in difficul- 
ties which would require all his skill to 
escape. Let him look at the state of the 
country, from John o’Groat’s House to 
Ireland, and there was everywhere danger 
and difficulty. Ifhe proposed measures, 
at present, of coercion for Ireland—if he 
were involved in contention with Ireland, 
he might look for the latent feelings which 
were rankling in the bosoms of the work- 
ing classes of England to show themselves. 
They would again set up their claims. 
There were strong feelings excited in 
Scotland too, which would have way. 
How could he escape? By what measures 
could the right hon. Gentleman escape 
from all those difficulties and dangers 
which were brought on him by his desire 
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to satisfy the demands of the dominant 
minority in Ireland, which was the weak- 
ness of the Government, and the plague- 
spot of the domination of England. He 
bade the right hon. Gentleman take warn- 
ing» He might be assured that there was 
a great danger hanging over the country. 
If the right hon. Baronet would not risk 
the peace of the country, he must govern 
in the spirit of the age, and not with a 
view to satisfy the Orange Conservatives 
of Ireland. Following the dictates of his 
own enlightened mind, knowing what is 
right, feeling what is just, he must do that 
justice to Ireland which, if ,the right hon. 
Baronet but concedes it, he need fear 
nothing for himself. 

Sir H. W. Barron condemned the ve- 
hement and improper language which had 
been applied to the great and illustrious 
warrior at the head of the army. At the 
same time, it was not very decent in some 
of the Gentlemen opposite to condemn 
such language, for they had used similar 
language themselves towards the Duke 
of Wellington. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) had persons sitting 
near him who had used similar or worse 
terms not very long ago. He thought 


therefore that right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


site should look into their own recorded 
speeches. In common with other hon. 
Members, he must condemn the appoint. 
ment of Messrs. Blackburn, Lefroy, and 
Jackson to the judgment seat. These 
were all persons who had been all their 
lives violent partizans, who could not 
see them placed on the bench without 
loosing their confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Mr. Jackson, who had 
been so much praised, had been all his 
life opposed to the Catholics, and had 
never, before emancipation, signed a pe- 
tition in their favour. He had been se- 
cretary of a society which had endeavoured 
to proselytise the Catholics, and continued 
secretary of it after it had been abandoned 
by all the Catholics who had been members 
of it. The best proof of the character of 
the society was, that the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) had withdrawn from it the grant 
of public money which it had received. 
The House could not be surprised, there- 
fore, that the appointment of Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson should cause discontent, for 
that gentleman had always been the 
enemy of the rights and liberties of the 
people, The same observation applied to 
Mr. Blackburn. As to Mr. Lefroy, he 
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was so violent a politician, that even the 
Duke of Northumberland, a Tory Lord. 
lieutenant, would not allow him, when a 
sergeant, to go circuit as a judge. Again, 
with respect to education, the opponents of 
the system of education were all selected for 
promotion in the Church. The last three 
bishops who had been made were all op. 
ponents of the system. ‘The appointment 
to the bishopric of Cashel and Waterford 
had _ been conferred on the most deter. 
mined opponent of that system there was 
in Ireland. Such proceedings made the 
people believe that the scheme was all a 
delusion. It was a sure passport to pro- 
motion to get up public meetings against 
the system of education which the Go. 
vernment supported. Coming to the bill, 
he denounced it as the most unjust and 
most unconstitational. It was nota re. 
petition of the measure of the Whigs, it 
was much moore stringent. Under their 
measure two justices were required to order 
a search, but under this bill one was suffi. 
cient, which exposed men to the spite and 
malice of individuals. Their houses might 
be broken into in the dead of night, and 
their whole families alarmed and insulted, 
To obtain alicense also sureties were neces- 
sary that were rated at 20/. to the poor, 
Why, there were districts in Ireland twenty 
miles in length, in which there was not one 
person rated to the poor in the sum of 20/, 
He could tell hon. Members, that if this 
bill became the law of the land, and were 
enforced, the result of it would be, espe- 
cially in the north of Ireland, that the 
Roman Catholics would be disarmed, and 
arms would be left exclusively in the 
hands of the low, violent, and ill-con- 
ducted Orangemen. Why, he asked, was 
such a bill to be applied to Ireland? As 
far as crime was concerned, England was 
in a worse state than Ireland; and they 
would not dare to apply such a bill to this 
country. Let them compare the crimes 
committed in the two countries. The 
number of crimes committed in Ireland in 
1841 was 5,361 ; in 1843, 6,535. There 
were more crimes in 1842 than 1841. The 
population in Ireland was 8,000,000. In 
England it was 16,000,000. The number 
of crimes according to the relative propor- 
tion of the two populations oaght to be in 
England 16,000. Insteadof that, thectimes 
in England were 32,000. There were four 
times the amount of crimes committed in 
England than there were in Ireland. [Aa 
hon. Member: Compare the mardets.] 
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He had compared the number of crimes. 
In England he only took the number of 
committals, whereas in Ireland he took 
the police returns as the basis of his cal- 
culation. Thus the return was the most 
favourable that he could take for England, 
and yet not only were the crimes double 
those of Ireland, but they quadrupled 
them. It had indeed been said by the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath, that 
an Irish Parliament had passed the Arms 
Bill. That Parliament was not deserving 
of the name of “Irish ”—it was a secta- 
rian Parliament—it was a Parliament op- 

to the views of the Irish people—it 
was @ Parliament that did not represent 
their feelings, and acted contrary to their 
interests, and the Parliament that passed 
that Arms Bill, had it forced upon them 
by an English Secretary, an English Go- 
vernment, and an English Lord-lieutenant. 
Itwas no such Parliament as there would 
be now, when there was religious liberty, 
and the persons that would be sent in as 
representatives would be under popular 
control. Instead of a bill of coercion, 
they ought to have a bill for extending 
the franchise. They ought to have this, 
for now the franchise was so much dimi- 
nished, from one end of the country to 
the other, that Ireland was becoming al- 
most a rotten borough. They claimed, he 
told the Government, an extension of the 
franchise, and please God! they should 
have it. They claimed, too, a larger re- 
presentation in that House. They claimed 
a thorough reform of the magistracy in 
Ireland. ‘There were also nine measures of 
improvement for Ireland introduced into 
that House by Mr. Lynch, now one of the 
masters in Chancery. The Government 
had never attempted to grapple with any 
one of these bills. He had himself intro- 
duced a measure of reform for the Eccle- 
tiastical Courts in Ireland. They had 
attempted a reform of these courts in 
England ; they had not done so for Ire- 
land. He had also introduced a measure 
relative to the management of charities in 
Ireland. Here were seventeen different 
measures ; several of them notpolitical, and 
all affecting Ireland, and yet the Govern- 
ment did not grapple with any one of 
them. Now, he asked the Government of 
What portion of the Irish people had they 
the confidence? He believed of none, and 
he could bring some testimony to show 
this. He took the three papers published 
in Dublin, which might be said to repre- 
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sent the three different parties. These were 
the Dublin Evening Mail, the Dublin 
Evening Post, and the Pilot. The Pilot 
was the organ of the extreme party. They 
might be assured it liked none of these 
measures, and he would not trouble them 
with what its opinions were against them. 
Then there was the Evening Post, it re- 
presented the moderates, or what they 
might call the juste milieu party; and it 
disapproved of their measures, their ap- 
pointments, and their policy, from the 
beginning of their career to the present 
day. Then he came to the Evening Mail. 
It was one of their supporters in Ireland, 
and it showed that the number of troops 
in Ireland were doubled since the Tories 
came into office. This was shewn when 
they had this fact before them, that 
when Lord de Grey went to Ireland, he 
dismissed twelve stipendiary magistrates, 
on the ground that they were not neces- 
sary, the country was so quiet. Let them 
now listen to this ‘‘ recorder” of public 
Opinion. It declared, that in Ireland, the 
Government was only supported by the 
place-holders and place-hunters. He now 
came to three papers published in this 
city, that might be regarded as the 
organs of different parties. [Jnterrup- 
tion.] Such noises were better suited to 
the quarter-deck than to that House ; 
and there was one noble Lord, he thought, 
would do much better not to increase it. 
He quoted the Times to show that it 
did not approve of the Irish policy of the 
Government. The Morning Chronicle was 
not more in their favour; it could hardl 
be expected it should be. The Morn- 
ing Post, certainly the most consistent 
and honest of the Conservative organs, 
said of the conduct of her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in reference to Ireland, that,— 
“There could certainly be no policy worse 
for Ireland than the frigid indifference and 
cold contemptuous tone of conciliation which 
they applied to all the affairs of that country.” 


The fact was her Majesty’s Ministers had 
lost the confidence not ouly of the people of 
Ireland, but of Scotland and of England, 
and he would ask, did they think they 
could go on much longer with this do- 
nothing principle, or rather worse than do- 
nothing principle, for the only measure they 
proposed was this obnoxious Arms Bill? 
The noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland 
said, that this Arms Bill was rendered 
necessary by the disturbed and threaten- 
ing state of affairs in Ireland. If so, the 
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confession was a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment, for the country was never in so 
peaceable a state as at the period when 
the present Ministry took office. This 
Arms Bills was but an attempt to con- 
tinue the old Tory system of governing by 
force and intimidation ; but he could as- 
sure the Government that they would not 
succeed in their attempt. ‘he Irish were 
a high-spirited and brave nation, who had 
never yet calmly submitted to be governed 
by force, and, please God, they never 
would. There was one other point upon 
which he wished to say a few words. The 
City of Waterford, which he had the 
honour of representing, hitherto possessed 
six magistrates, who were more than 
enough to do the business of that city. 
These magistrates were of different 
parties, and no complaints had ever 
been made of the mode in which they 
administered justice in the town. Yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, the noble 
Lord opposite had thought proper to ap- 
point six new magistrates to the City of 
Waterford; and it happened that nearly all 
these newly-appointed magistrates were 
men who took the most prominent part in 
party politics and in the promotion of party 
measures, Under such circumstances, 


these appointments had lighted a flame 
throughout Waterford, it being considered 
that this move was intended to confer 


power on particular parties. The noble 
Lord, perhaps, was oot aware of local 
matters of this description in Ireland. He 
had every respect for the high honour and 
integrity, and the general good feeling of 
the noble Lord. But these qualities were 
not enough for a man who governed a 
great nation; he should have practical 
experience and a sound decision. He was 
too apt to be led by other parties; and 
when he knew that the advising counsel 
of the government at the Castle had dis- 
tinguished himself by his violent political 
character, he felt that he could have no 
confidence in the Government of the noble 
Lord. The information upon which the 
noble Lord acted in reference to Ireland, 
was taken from the worst and the most 
polluted sources; and the most grievous 
part of the question was, that the Govern- 
ment was surrounded by men who were the 
most inveterate enemies of the Irish peo- 
ple. He called upon the Government to 
consider what a continuance of this state 
of things might lead to. He called upen 
them to recollect the American Revolutior 
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There were then not more than two mil, 
lions to coerce in the revolted: States, 
let him remind them of the words which 
were used upon that occasion by the im. 
mortal Burke, ‘ that force: was feeble to 
coerce men so great in moral character, so 
glowing in energy; and that a nation 
could not be said to be governed, which 
had to be perpetually conquered.” 

Sir David Roche felt bound ww soyia 
few words, in reply to the utiacks which 
had been made on his friend Mr. Justice 
Jackson. He believed that that learned 
| judge, from the time he had been called to 
the bench, had given universal satisfaction 
in his judicial capacity, and he felt that he 
should not be doing his duty if he did 
not, in his place in that House, express 
his high sentiments of the learned judge's 
character. Strong political partizans had 
been appointed to the bench in Ireland by 
both parties in the state at different pe. 
riods ; but as far as his experience went, 
he believed that those judges had always 
conducted themselves in a manner to 
command the respect and confidence of 
men of all parties. With respect to Baron 
Lefroy he was net so well acquainted with 
him in his judicial capacity, but he believed 
that there was no ground of complaint 
against him, except that he sometimes dis- 
played a little too much humanity in the 
cases brought before him. With respect 
to the bill now before the House he ob- 
jected to its provisions, because he thought 
they would not succeed in depriving the 
evil-disposed of arms, whilst they would 
subject to unnecessary inconvenience, and 
to severe pains and penalties, those who 
were well disposed. He hoped, therefore, 
that some modification of the bill would 
be made in committee to meet the objec- 
tion upon this score. 

Sir H. W. Barron said, in explanation, 
that he had not the least intention of im- 
pugning the conduct of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son and Baron Lefroy since they had been 
raised to the bench. 

Sir R. Peel: 1 do not consider at this 
hour of the night, in the absence of many 
Members of the late Government, though 
I do not refer to the fact as any matter of 
blame, for I think the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London intimated his intention of 
giving his support to the bill—I do not, ! 
say, consider it desirable at this hour, and 
remembering the nature of the question 
before us, to enter, in the absence of many 





wom. I should desire to be present, into& 
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neral vindication of the conduct of the 
Irish Government. When the proper time 
arrives [ shall be perfectly ready to vindi- 
cate the acts of the Government in Ireland 
and of the Government in this country, 
in connection with it. I shall be prepared 
to show that I have redeemed every pledge 
which I have given, with respect to the 
Government of Ireland, and that the Go- 
yernment here and the Irish Government 
have attempted to administer affairs in 
that spirit of moderation, impartiality, and 
forbearance, with which I think the affairs 
of Ireland ought to be conducted. And I 
cannot accept the testimony which, with 
not a very laudable industry, the hon. 
Baronet collected from every newspaper, 
as conclusive evidence of our failure in 
those attempts. Sir, before Gentlemen 
not immediately versed in Irish matters, 
and not having any local experience in 
that country, draw an unfavourable con- 
clusion with respect to the conduct of our 
Government, I entreat them always to 
bear in mind the testimony so honourable 
to himself, which we have just heard from 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir D. 
Roche). The chief charge alleged against 
us is, that we have appointed to the judi- 
cial office two Gentlemen of high profes- 
sional distinction, Mr. Justice Jackson 
and Mr. Justice Lefroy. The hon. Gen- 
ileman, hearing their judicial conduct at- 
tacked, he a Roman Catholic—[Cries of 
“ No.”|—well, if not a Roman Catholic, 
and I beg the hon. Member’s pardon for 
the error, a Gentleman decidedly friendly 
to Catholic claims—of strong political and 
party opinions—a Gentleman connected 
with the Liberal party in Ireland, cannot 
remain silent when he hears an imputation 
on those learned judges which he knows 
to be unjust; and he states, therefore, 
from his personal experience of the conduct 
of one of those judges, and from his gene- 
ral knowledge of the conduct of the other, 
that the discharge of their official duties 
is free from all blame. He says if there is 
any one respect in which they have failed, it 
is in too great humanity in the exercise of 
their duty. I say, then, remember the 
testimony so borne—a testimony so cre- 
ditable to himself, and of such weight, 
from the disinterested character of the 
Witness from whom it proceeds, before 
you place implicit confidence in the other 
charges against the Irish Government; 
remember, I say, the refutation of the 
charges brought against them as to their 





judicial appointments. Sir, I wonder that 
hon, Gentlemen do not exercise a little of 
that tolerance and liberality of which they 
profess themselves the champions. In 
speaking of the judges, and the perform- 
ance of their judicial duties, they do not 
refer to these acts; they do not regard 
their professional eminence; they never 
refer to their professional claims or ask 
whether they have entitled themselves to 
public approbation for the discharge of 
their judicial! duties, but they ransack 
speeches made at a former period in a po- 
litical character, and on some passages of 
those speeches hon. Gentlemen condemn 
our appointments. If I had pursued the 
same course with regard to Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen for instance, or with regard to 
the other Attorney-general for Ireland, ele- 
vated to the Bench under the late Admi- 
nistration, whose professional eminence, I 
admit, fully entitled them to the honour 
conferred on them, what would have been 
thought of me if I had said, “ true, his 
professional rank supplies a claim to dis- 
tinction ; true, his judicial conduct has 
been above exception; but he held strong 
political opinions on some particular mea-~ 
sures, and he is not therefore entitled to 
reap the reward of his professional merits.” 
If I had taken such a course as that, in 
what light should I have been regarded by 
the House and the country. But, Sir, to 
confine myself to the particular measure 
before the House, 1 must say the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Waterford, 
has not answered the question put to so 
many others who have denounced this 
bill—* If you entertain the opinion which 
you now profess—if you believe this bill to 
be an insult to Ireland—if you believe 
the Bill of Rights conceded a privilege 
which this bill infringes and infringes un- 
justly—if you think that independently 
of the Bill of Rights the common law of 
Ireland, as well as that of England, gave 
the subject this right, which he ought to 
continue to possess—if these are your 
opinions in 1843, why did you abandon 
your Parliamentary duty, and give your 
sanction to a similar bill in 1841.” You 
say we found Treland tranquil; you say 
that outrage was suppressed, there was no 
necessity for vigorous measures; and yet 
you, the representatives of Ireland, con- 
sidering this as an insult offered to Ireland, 
did in the year 1841, when there was no 
necessity for vigorous measures—out of 
complaisance to the then Government, 
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consent to take this infraction of the com- 
mon law right of the subject, and without 
inquiry to vote in favour of it. And what 
says the hon. Gentleman one of the chief 
opponents of the present measure (Mr. 
O’Brien)? Why, that if we had not done 
him the favour of explaining the provisions 
of the former law, he should not have 
known what they were. He, a legislator, 
passes laws without knowing their provi- 
sions, and asa magistrate executes the laws 
without knowing what they enact. Sir, 
we thought it not right that we should re- 
enact the old law with a few continuing 
lines—that law which this worthy legis- 
lator and magistrate passed and executed 
without knowing anything of its provisions, 
until we called his attention to them. And 
is that your zeal for the liberties of Ireland? 
I think better of you than you would lead 
me to entertain from this debate. I do 
believe you supported the bill in 1841 be- 
cause you thought the peculiarity of the 
circumstances of Ireland justified a bill of 
that sort: that you did not think you 
were offering an insult to, or unjustly in- 
fringing on, the liberties of the people by 
passing this’ act ; but that having an inti- 
mate knowledge of the circumstances at 
the time, and knowing the peculiar out- 


rages and class of crimes against which 
it was directed, namely, the assassination 
of the peaceable and unoffending subjects 
of the Queen, you thought yourselves jus- 
tified in making an exception to the ge- 
neral principle of the law, and in taking 
security for the life and property of those 


entitled to ask for security from the Le- 
gislature under which they live. It is well 
to talk of general principles; but bear in 
mind the position of a man with a family 
liable to be attacked by assassins. If you 
cangive himsecurity against these, it isyour 
bounden duty to do so. You can do 
nothing more likely to retard improvement 
than to banish from their residences those 
who are afraid of their lives. Read a 
description of any one of the murders 
recently committed, beginning with that 
of Lord Norbury and coming to the last 
case of Mr, Gatchell, who consoled him- 
self with the reflection, 

“T took what security I could against assas- 
sination, but it was impossible to watch every 
bush that lay along my road.” 

Take the details of such cases into your 
consideration, and then say whether you 
can refuse your assent to this measure, 
And when did we propose this act? Not 
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now with reference to the present state of 
excitement. You know perfectly welj 
that we gave notice, at an early period of 
the Session, of this act, with reference to 
a totally different state of things, and in. 
tended for a different purpose—you know 
that there is no fair analogy between the 
extent of general crime in England and 
in Ireland; and that the question is, life 
not being secure, whether, on account of 
the possession of fire-srms, murder be not 
committed with greater facility, and the 
chance of escape increased, and whether 
it be not desirable, in order to facilitate 
the detection of the assassin, that there 
should be some regulation for the registra. 
tion of arms. If the hon. Baronet who 
just addressed the House had, instead of 
referring to scraps of newspapers, con. 
sidered the provisions of the bill, he would 
not have fallen into the mistakes which 
he has committed. The hon. Baronet 
said that, under this bill, the Protestant 
yeomanry will be protected, whilst Roman 
Catholics will be prevented from having 
arms, ‘The hon. Baronet said he knew of 
districts in which the bill would have a 
tendency to facilitate the possession of 
arms by Protestants. I think I can satisfy 
the House that the Government have no 
desire to show favour to one class of her 
Majesty’s subjects at the expense of ano- 
ther. . By the existing law on the statate. 
book, and in actual operation, an excep- 
tion is made in favour of persons serving 
in yeomanry corps ; they are exempt from 
the liability to register their arms. By 
the bill now before the House, the mem 
bers of yeomanry corps are placed on the 
same footing as all other persons, and the 
exemption they now possess will no longer 
be extended to. them [Sir H. W. Barron: 
There are no yeomanry corps now on ser- 
vice in Ireland}. 1 say that at present 
the members of yeomanry corps are not 
compelled to register their arms, and by 
our bill we compel them hereafter to regis- 
ter their arms, At any rate, that provision 
shows the spirit in which this bill is 
framed. The speech made on the night 
before last by the right hon. and learned 
Member for Dungarvon was characterised, 
as is usually the case with all the speeches 
made by that Gentleman, by this pecu- 
liarity, that it contained a vindication of 
the measure which he so strenuously op- 
posed, It was justly observed by my 
right hon. Friend (Sir James Graham), 
that in the first part of his address, 
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the right hon. and learned Gentlemna 
ke with the calmness of a witness. 
in that speech, the right hon. Gentleman, 
once the Member for the county of Tip- 
ry, one of the principal scenes of out- 
in Ireland, and now, I believe, a 
ysident, certainly a proprietor, in that 
county, knowing its local circumstances, 
gequainted with the disposition to outrage 
which prevails among the people, and 
aware of the peculiar character of the 
crimes by which some parts of that county 
had been disgraced,—the right hon. Gen- 
leman gave a picture of the state of 
Tipperary which establishes that distine- 
tion between the cireumstances of Eng- 
land and of Ireland which justify the 
House in prolonging the duration of the 
measure now before them. I have heard 
nothiug in the details of crime—I have 
seen nothing in the reports of police-offices 
—I have heard no opinions of magistrates 
on the subject, which have made half so 
strong an impression on my mind as the few 
sentences delivered inthe characterofa wit- 
nessby the right hon. Member. He said that 
the state of that country was such, that he 
thought crime could not be effectually re- 
pressed unless the landed proprietors came 
forward to serve upon the petty juries ; and 
be advised that, as it was found difficult to 
induce persons to undertake the voluntary 
performance of such important functions, 
the landed proprietors should supersede 
the class of ordinary petty jurors, being 
compelled to serve under a fine of 500/. 
or 6001. That is to say, the principle of 
the law being “ Judicium parium et lex 
terre;” that jurors shall, under ordinary 
circumstances, be selected from persons of 
the same class and position as the indivi- 
dual whom they are to try, 

“Such,” (says the right hon. Gentleman) 
“is the state of this district with which I am 
perfectly acquainted, that on a fine of 500/. or 

I would compel the gentry and the 


landed proprietors to come forward and pete | | 


form the functions of petty jurors,” 


Why, what is the effect of such a 
course? The outrages being of an agra- 
rian character, the disputes relating to the 
possession of land—the question at issue 
being between the tenants and the landed 
proprietors—the remedy proposed by the 
right hon, Gentleman would enable the 
landed proprietors to sit as judges in cases 
between their tenants and themselves. 
What must be the state of this district 
when the right hon, Gentleman, a Privy 


Councillor, an eminent lawyer, considers 
it necessary, under a penalty of 5002. or 
600/., to require the landed proprietors to 
perform such duties ? 

“Then,” (says the right hon. Gentleman) 
“ it is necessary, for the purpose of facilitating 
the detection of crime, that you should give 
full security to the witnesses.” 

These engagements to provide for the 
witnesses, unless entered with the utmost 
caution, partake of the character of an in- 
ducement to give evidence. The right 
hon. Gentleman added, 

* IT know a case in which a humble neigh- 
bour of mine prosecuted persons charged with 
murder to conviction ; I applied to the Go- 
vernment, I claimed their interference, and by 
the exercise of my legitimate influence I in- 
duced the Government to provide for the ex- 
patriation of that man, and of his family, and 
for their continued maintenance in the colony 
to which they were sent.” 

“ And,” (said the right hon, Gentleman) 
“ apply the same principle ; invite witnesses 
to come forward ; guarantee to them their ree 
moval to a distant land, and on their arrival 
there, subsistence for themselves and their 
families.” 

Sir, there are many things which Whig 
and Liberal lawyers will say, which, were 
they uttered by Conservative politicians, 
would excite suspicion, and meet with 
grave condemnation. There are some 
who, when a Whig Government adminis- 
tered the affairs of this country, could re- 
concile it to themselves to give an unani- 
mous vote for the second reading of this 
bill, but who, when the same measure is 
proposed by us, denounce it as an outrage 
and an insult to Ireland. Iam sure the 
right hon. Gentleman, in applying his 

rinciple, would, as far as possible, guard 
It against the possibility of abuse. He 
would, I am convinced, as far as possible, 
jtake care that this promise to provide 
‘comfortable appointments and subsistence 
in distant colonies should not degenerate 
into an encouragement of false testimony. 
am convinced that if the right hon, 
Gentleman’s will could prevail, none but 
‘the honest witness—the witness deter- 
mined to declare the truth—would be se- 
‘lected by him for this mark of favour— fa- 
_vour, at least, as compared with the conse- 
quences of continued residence in his own 
country. But, speaking not of honest and 
itruth-telling witnesses, what is the state of 
‘a country as to the commission of crime, 
and as to the administration of justice, 
iwhen he who is disposed to bring the 





vassassin to punishment is obliged to flee 
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his native country, and to seek refuge for 
himself and his family in a distant land ? 
“And his family,” says the right hon. 
Gentleman very significantly. Oh no, it 
will not be sufficient to remove the witness, 
it will not be sufficient to provide the man 
with employment; you must remove his 
innocent wife and children with him, or 
they will be the victims of the assassio’s 
confederates. It is an easy matter to talk 
lightly of this way of providing for wit- 
nesses ; but I ask you to consider what is 
the attachment of a peasant to his native 
land. You take this unoffending man— 
this man disposed to co-operate with you 
in the execution of the law, in furthering 
the ends of justice ; you bring him to the 
witness box; you ask for his testimony 
against an assassin. Compare the number 
of committals with the number of convic- 
tions, and is it improbable that the trial 
may result in the acquittal of the prisoner ? 
He is restored to his family; he retires 
triumphantly from the dock in full pos- 
session of his liberty, laughing at the ad- 
ministration of justice. What, then, is to 
become of the honest man who gave una- 
vailing testimony? He is not to remain 
in the country. The farm that he has 
cultivated he is to relinquish, and you 
think it will be a compensation to him, 
perhaps advanced in life, to offer him an 
asylum in Canada or some other colony! 
That is the scheme of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, and he too says he would apply 
the same laws to England and to Ireland. 
But I say, cannot we find better means of 
giving security to that witness, by facili- 
tating the registration of fire-arms and 
preventing the improper use of them, 
than by admitting him to give his evidence 
on the expectation of our afterwards faci- 
litating his expatriation to one of the colo- 
nies? I must repeat that the picture of 
the state of society in Ireland which was 
drawn by the right hon. Gentleman, 
coming as it did from such unquestionable 
authority, constitutes, in my opinion, a 
sufficient reason in itself for passing a law 
to provide greater security for life in that 
country. With respect to the character 
of this bill, I have heard in the course of 
this debate much declamation against un- 
constitutional bills, but I must say that I 
have heard more unconstitutional doc- 
trine from hon. Members opposite than 
I ever before heard in the course of 
one Session. When | heard an hon, and 
learned Gentleman in the midst of those 
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expressions of respect which +he owas 
pleased to apply to myself, say tha 
this detestable bill, if it had been: pro. 
posed by Lord Morpeth should  have-had 
his assent, I must confess my surprise, 
{[Mr. C. Buller :. considered the ili 
a matter of indifference.] Then, accord. 
ing to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
this bill is a matter of such entire: indif. 
ference that his vote for or against»it 
would be given according to: the politics 
of the Irish Secretary who might propose 
it; but I cannot accept that compliment 
to the bill. I consider it a measure of 
grave importance. ‘It is with deep regret 
that I propose such a bill. 1 am sorryito 
maintain a distinction between England 
and Ireland in. this respect. I do think 
that the obligation to register fire-arms, 
and the trouble you give, and the prohibi- 
tion to bear arms,—all this. I..do think:a 
matter of great regret, which nothing but 
necessity can justify; but that necessit 
would be equally cogent whether the bill 
was brought in by a Liberal or a Conser- 
vative Irish Secretary. It rests for its 
vindication, not on political considerations 
but it rests for its vindication on necessity 
—the necessity of taking security for life 
in acountry where outrages of a peculiar 
description prevail, I cannot, therefore, 
admit that the bill is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. . The question, then, for the House 
to.consider is, whether after the admission 
of the Irish Members so late ago as 1841, 
that such a. bill was necessary for, Ireland, 
the whole difference being a change im the 
Government, the House will take: upon 
itself the responsibility. by their vote-of 
to-night.of putting a stop to any measure 
for the registration of fire-arms in Ireland? 
Particular parts of the bill will be opento 
discussion hereafter ; the question for to- 
night is, whether with respect to a mea- 
sure which has been felt to be necessary, 
by successive Administrations, which has 
not been brought forward in any spirit of 
insult, but in reliance upon the opinion of 
the magistrates, and the reports of those 
who are charged with the preservation of 
the public peace, who have stated that 
they consider such a measure necessary, 
—whether you, unacquainted as you ate 
with the local circumstances, of Ireland, 
will undertake the responsibility by nega- 
tiving the second reading by putting @ 
stop to the system of registering arms in 
Ireland? As I said before, the measufe 
was brought on at a period of the Session 
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which was too early to allow of its hav- 
ing been framed with reference to the 
present state of Ireland; in fact (as my 
poble Friend behind me (Lord Eliot) 
states, and, I am sure, no hon. Gentleman 
will desire to question his assertion), the 
bill was prepared last year, and, therefore, 
Lagain repeat, was not brought forward 
with reference to the agitation that is now 
going on in Ireland. With reference to 
the other subjects, which, though not pro- 
perly subjects of the debate of to-night, 
have, nevertheless, not unnaturally been 
brought on in the course of it, I 
shall be perfectly ready togo into them on 
other occasions. At present, I shall only 
say, on the part of the Government, 
perfectly prepared as I am to vindicate, I 
trust successfully, the course which the 
Governmeot has thought it right to pur- 
sue—determined as we are to exercise 
every legitimate and constitutional power 
which we possess for the purpose of con- 
tending against the accomplishment of 
those acts which the unanimous opinion 
of every Member of this House, from 
England and Scotland, and of a great 
number of Members from Ireland, declare 
to be equivalent to a dismemberment of 
the empire, and a separation of Ireland 
from the sister country—but postponing 
for the present the discussion of that ques- 
tion, and the consideration of other mea- 
sures we have adopted, I ask the House, 
which will have the opportunity at a fu- 
ture time of considering the clauses of the 
present bill in detail—I ask the House not 
to take upon itself the responsibility of 
declaring by its vote that, with respect to 
Ireland, there shall be no special condi- 
tion imposed as to the registration and the 
use of arms. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word now, stand part of the question, 

Ayes 270; Noes 105: Majority 165. 


List of the Ayes. 


Ashley, Lord 
Astell, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, W. 

Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T, B. M. 
Bateson, R. 


{aria 


Ackers, J. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth, Peter 
Alexander, N. 
Allix, J. P, 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
VOL. LXIX. 
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Bell, M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Boldero, H. G, 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Boyd, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord FE. 
Bruce, C. L, C. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y, 
Bunbury, T. 
Burroughes, H, N. 
Cardwell, FE. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 


Cholmondeley, hn. H. 


Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G, 

Clive, Visct. 

Collett, W. R. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Connolly, Col, 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, right hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Davies, D. A.S. 


Dawnay, hon. W. H. 


Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale W.S. 
Duncomb , hon. A, 
Duncombe, hon, O. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, J. B. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 

Eliot, Lord 

Emlyn, Viset. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E, B. 
Feilden, W. 
Fellowes, FE. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 


Fitzmaurice, hon. W, 
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Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hn, G.C.W. 
Fox, S. L. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, FE, 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, J. A. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge,rt.hn. Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, A. 

Hope, G. W, 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, Lord 
Howard, hon. E.G.G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, A. 

Hussey, T. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irving, J. 

James, Sir W. C, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Joeelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 

Kelly, F. R. 
Kemble, H. 

Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Law, hon. C. E, 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
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Lemon, Sir C. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C.S, 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Munday, E. M. 
Murray, C. B.S. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, John 
Neville, R. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Viset. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col, 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W, T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Round, C, G. 
Round, J. 

Rous, hon, Capt. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, Hf. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bernal, Capt. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 


Arms (Ireland) Bill— 


. Smith, A. 


Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C, 
Russell, J, D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viset. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir Hf. B, 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C, 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smollett, A. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, hon. W, O, 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, W. V. 
Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tennent, J. E, 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Trevor, hon, G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Turnor, C. 

Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G, H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. BE. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Wilbraham, hn. R 
Williams, T. P, 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. 
Wortley, hon. J. . 
Wortley, hon.’ .S. 
Wyndham,C C, 
Yorke, hon ..T, 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T, 
Baring, H. 


Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W, 
Buller, C. 

Carew, hon. R. 8S. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 
Cavendish, hn, C. .C. 
Chapman, B, 





Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. FE, 
Collett, J. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. 8S. 
Dashwood, .G. H. 
Dawson, hon, T. V. 
Drax, J. 8. W.S. E. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, D,. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ellis, W. 
Elphinstone, H, 
Esmonde, Sir T, 
Ftwall, R. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forster, M, 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gisborne, T, 

Gore, hon. R. 
Granger, T. C. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hastie, A. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Hindley, C, 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jervis, J. 

Johnson, Gen. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lidedex J. Tr. 
Listowel, Earl of 
Macaulay, rt.hn.T. B, 
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Maher, V. 
Mangles, R. D, 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Mitcalfe, H, 
Mitchell, T. A, 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C, 
Norreys, Sir D. J, 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, M. J, 
O’Conor D, 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G. R, 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Protheroe, FE. 
Pulsford, R. 
Redington, T. N, 
Roche, Sir D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Ross, D. R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheil, rt. hon, R. L. 
Smith, B, 
Stansfield, W. R.C, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawney, J.S. 
Turner, E, 
Villiers, hon, C, 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Wall, C. B. 
Watson, W. H. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, G, W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Clements, Visct. 
O’Brien, W. S. 


Pairs (Non official.) 


AYES, 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 


Bill read a second time, 


NOFS, . 
Lord Mayor, The 
Christie, W, D. 


On the ques- 


tion that the Bill be committed, 

Mr. W. S, O' Brien moved as an amend+ 
meat, that a select committee be appointed 
to inquire whether the condition of Ire 
land is such as to require statutory enact- 
ments relative to arms different from those 
which‘ are in force in Great Britain, and if 
so, to what causes such necessity for dif- 
ferent Legislature is to be attributed? 
The hon. Member read a letter from the 
rev. Mr. Darvren, Roman Catholic elergy- 
man, confirming his statement previously 
published in the newspapers, respecting 
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the dismissal of 200 families from Lord 
Hawarden’s estate, and declaring his rea- 
diness to prove it by the evidence of cre- 
dible witnesses. 

Lord Worsley eid, his noble relative 
had assured him that the statements which 
had appeared in the newspapers relative 
to this matter were not by any means cor- 
rect. 

Mr, Shaw thought it very unfair to re- 
new the subject, after the detailed denial 
which had been given to the statement in 
question. He believed Lord Hawarden 
had given directions for legal proceedings 
for a libel to be taken against the rev. 
Gentleman. 

Original question agreed to. Bill or- 
dered to be committed. 

House adjourned at two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, June 1, 1843. 


Minvtes.] Bris. Public-—1° Declaratory Suit; Let+ 
ters Patent Law Amendment; Admission of Ministers 
to Benefices (Scotland). 

Private.—1*- Saltcoats Harbour. 

?: Northampton and Peterborough Railway; Kentish 
Town Paying. 

Reported. — Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway ; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal; Banbridge Roads; 


Searborough Harborough, 

3 and passed :—Clarence Railway ; Thames Lastage and 
Ballastage ; Haddenham Inciosure. 

Petitions Presentap. From Kirkgate Chapel, and 
Cupar, for the Immediate and Total Repeal of the Com 
and Provision Laws,—From Milford, and Belper, for 
Post-Office Reform.—By the Earl of Clancarty, from 
Clontuskert, iXileoleman, and Ballinasloe, in favour of 
the Schools of the Church Education Society.—From 
the Mallow Union, Ballynamona, Kilshanick, and Rahan, 
against the Irish Poor-law.—From Wexford, in favour of 
the Wexford Harbour Bill.-From George Charles All- 
husen, of Neweastle, for Inquiry into the present state 
of the Currency.—From Sligo, ag&inst the Repeal of the 
Union, 


Breacu or Privitece.] The Marquess 
of Clanricarde: 1 rise to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to a flagrant breach of 
your Lordships’ privileges, I have never 
yet had any occasion to bring under the 
notice of this House any report of any- 
thing which has fallen from me here, but 
there has been so gross a misrepresentation 
made of what I said the other night in a 
paper of to-day, that I am compelled, in 
justice to myself and to the matter in 
question, to bring it before your Lord- 
ships’ notice. . With your Lordships’ per- 
mission | will read to you a sentence from 
aleading article of the Times newspaper 
rire day, which says, in reference to me, 
that Lm 


“ Admitting that the declaration of the Go- 
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vernment was sufficient notice, had it been 
officially notified to all her Majesty's servants, 
yet proceeded to tell the House of Lords and 
the country, that as Lord Ffrench and his 
brother magistrates had only had intimation 
of this declaration through the newspapers, 
‘which,’ says his Lordship, ‘ they were not 
likely to read,” therefore it was to be presumed 
that these poor innocents had been acting in 
well-intentioned ignorance, and had consi- 
dered, forsooth! that their presence as magis- 
trates at these meetings was calculated to pre- 
serve order !” 

I think it is hardly possible to combine, 
in the same space of any speech, or of 
words in that speech, a greater mass of 
misrepresentation than is contained in 
the sentence 1 have read. Three facts 
are distinctly misrepresented. First, that 
I admitted that, under any circumstan- 
ces, a declaration in Parliament could be 
a justification of an executive act of a 
Government: on the contrary, I de- 
clared, that founding an act of the exe- 
cutive Government upon a speech in Par- 
liament was contrary to parliamentary and 
constitutional law, and, in this instance at 
least, contrary to common-sense. Next, I 
did not say, that it was not likely that 
Lord Ffrench would not read the news- 
papers; but I did say that it was absurd, 
as well as contrary to constitutional and 
parliamentary law, to expect magistrates to 
shape their conduct in accordance with 
speeches made in Parliament ; and that this 
was especially the case with respect to 
Ireland because Irish newspapers were 
those generally in circulation there, and 
the Parliamentary reports in those papers 
were of course necessarily and naturally 
much more abridged than those in the 
English newspapers, and therefore it would 
be absurd to suppose that justices of the 
peace in remote districts would be aware 
of every speech made in Parliament. 
What I said was merely intended to be 
used as an argumentum ad absurdum. I 
did not mean to imply that Lord Ffrench 
was ignorant of the speeches in question. 
The third misrepresentation is, I am stated 
to have argued that those gentlemen at- 
tended these meetings because they * con- 
sidered forsooth that their presence as 
magistrates ut these meetings was calcu- 
lated to preserve order.” I! said nothing 
of the kind. I said that if one were to 
go into the question of whether it were 
wise to dismiss magistrates for attending 
those meetings, that then the question 
would arise whether more mischief would 
ensue from the magistrates attending them, 

2R2 
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than from their staying away. T have 
thought it right to notice this matter, 
because the subject is of great importance, 
and whether the objections which have 
been raised to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment with respect to Ireland are or are not 
relevant and well founded, it is, at all 
events, most important that they should be 
fairly stated. 1 do not think it necessary 
to move that the writer of the passage, or 
the printer, should be called to the Bar of 
your Lordships’ House, but I hope that 
the notice which I have thought it my 
duty to take of the matter will set me 
right with your Lordships and the country, 
and so I leave the matter in your hands. 
Subject at an end. 


Lecat Rerorm.} Lord Brougham laid 
upon the Table a bill for the purpose of 
remedying a defect in the law, the exist- 
ence of which had been found very incon- 
venient. The bill proposed to introduce 
into the law of England, and the practice 
of the courts of law and equity, a proceed- 
ing long known in the Scotch law and 
practised in Scotch courts, and the want 
of which in English practice had long been 
a subject of great regret. It was what 
was called in Scotland a declaratory action, 
a proceeding by means of which a person 
in possession, and dreading that his title 
might be disturbed when evidence in sup- 
port of it might not be forthcoming—or 
by means of which a person not in posses- 
sion and wishing to ascertain his rights, 
although no suit was pending between the 
parties—-had the means of obtaining a de- 
claratory decree of a court, either of law 
or equity as the case might be, in order to 
set forth and conclusively to establish be- 
tween himself and those deriving right 
from him on the one side, and the parties 
called as the defendants to the suit on the 
other—the right to the property or status 
as the case might be. The bill applied to 
suits of any kind. 

Bill read a first time. 


Tue Spanisn Auxiniary Leeron.] 
The Marquess of Londonderry had a 
question to put to his noble Friend, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on a subject 
that interested a great body of. persons, 
and who had urged him to make an appli- 
cation to his noble Friend. A convention 
had been entered into between the Spanish. 
and British Governments relative to the 
Spanish Auxiliary Legion, and according 
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to that all the instalments due to that 
legion had been paid but one, ‘In the 
correspondence which took place in May, 
1840, it would be found that her Catholic 
Majesty’s government had agreed that a 
compensation should be made to the legion 
on account of the delay that had occurred 
in the payment, and the terms of ‘that 
compensation were to be determined by 
her Majesty’s Government and that of her 
Catholic Majesty. Six months bad now 
elapsed since the time that that competisa- 
tion ought to have been paid. The ques- 
tions he had to ask of his noble Friend 
were, whether there was a prospect of tlie 
compensation being paid, and also whe- 
ther he intended to press the Spanish go- 
vernment for that payment ? 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, the state of 
the case was this. The instalments due 
to the British Auxiliary Legion had all 
been paid; but in consequence of the 
delay the Spanish government had agreed 
to make compensation. It was the pro- 
posal of the Spanish commissioners. It 
was said that, taking into consideration 
the delay, an extraordinary compensation 
should be made, the terms of which pay- 
ment were to be settled in concert with 
her Majesty’s government. As it was 
naturally to be expected, her Majesty's 
Government were anxious as to the amount 
of that compensation. The Spanish go- 
vernment made a proposal that the sum 
of 3 per cent. should be paid on the arrears 
up to a certain period, the Ist of June, 
1840. Her British Majesty’s Government 
thought that the officers and men of the 
Legion should have compensation at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at Madrid was instructed 
to press for that amount of compensation, 
and the matter was now under discussion 
between the two Governments. 

The Marquess of Londonderry observed 
that nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the answer of his noble Friend. 

Subject at an end. 


Repras oF tur Union (Ire1anp).] 
Lord Lorton presented a petition in sup- 
port of the Union between England and 
lreland from the town of Sligo, a place 
that had, he said, been visited. by that in- 
tolerable faction who were now agitating 
with a view of dismembering the British 
empire. ‘Those persons declared that the 
Union was to be repealed in the year 1843. 
Since this subject had been last before 
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their Lordships, and which had been so 
atisfactorily observed upon by the noble 
Duke near him, although they had not yet 
heard. what steps the Government was 
about to take, as necessary to put an end 
tothe present state of things; but since 
that time there had been various meetings 
of that vast conspiracy, and amongst the 
rest there was the meeting at Mullingar, 
of which their Lordships had heard so 
much. At that meeting statements were 
made that he considered most valuable. 
That meeting was presided over by one in 
the bighest authority ; one who was infal- 
lible—a Roman Catholic bishop ; and there 
was present, too, a large body of the lower 
clergy. Of course, the most violent 
speeches were delivered, and the most rev. 
divine who was there said, that all the 
bishops and clergy of the Church of Rome 
were determined to repeal the Union; 
aud at the same time that this was said, 
and that they issued their orders, there 
were well paid touls in attendance to act 
according as they were desired, This 
certainly appeared alarming ; but, for his 
part, he rejoiced at it ; for, to use a vulgar 
expression, it was “ letting the cat out of 
the bag.” That which was most necessary 
was to know the situation of Ireland, and 
there the most extraordinary ignorance 
prevailed on the subject. It was most 
astonishing what an effect this had in Ire- 
land, and he did not think that effect would 
be improved by the various opinions which 
had lately been uttered in that House. 
As to ** conciliation” aud “ concession,”’ 
and the effects they liad produced, so much 
had been said by a noble and Jearned Lord, 
who he did not then see in his place, that 
he did not think it necessary to add one 
word of his own on these points. He hoped 
he might be pardoned, however, if, after 
having resided so long in Ireland, and 
being so well acquainted with it, if he ven- 
tured to suggest what he considered would 
be the best mode of restoring tranquillity, 
and of checking that Jesuit conspiracy 
which was spreading over the entire em- 
pire. He should say, without hesitation, 
that the most sure way of restoring trau- 
quillity would be by calling out the yeo- 
manry of the north nnd of some other 
places, distributed throughout the country. 
That, in a moral point of view, would have 
am extraordinary and favourable effect. 
He was convinced it would have a good 
effect upon the loyal and disloyal ; and as 
to the government of the country, it must 
be'well aware which of her Majesty’s sub- 
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jects were to be relied upon. He ventured 
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to say that the moral effect throughout 
the country would be most extraordinary. 
It would not only do that, but he ventured 
to say that it ould prevent an effusion of 
blood, and it would be the means of keep- 
ing all in their proper places. At the com- 
mencement of the rebellion in 1798, and 
during the whole of the progress of that 
sanguinary time, up to the battle of Vine- 
gar Hill, there was not a single regiment 
of the line in Ireland. The force consisted 
of the Irish militia, with the English and 
Scotch. These with the loyal yeomanry, 
composed the whole of the military array. 
In Ireland very happily at this time there 
was a strong force, and the regular troops, 
and the troops were fully competent to 
preserve the peace ; but if the loyal men 
were called forth, they would he found to 
be a body of men most useful, and that 
would save the regular troops from being 
harassed, in a way that it would be other- 
wise necessary to harass them. He consi- 
dered it his duty to express his sentiments 
as he had been so long a resident in Ire- 
land, and he should now conclude by read- 
ing the three last lines of the petition from 
Sligo. ‘They ran thus :— 

“Your petitioners therefore pray, that you 
may take such steps as will maintan the legis- 
lative Union between the two kingdoms invio- 
lable, and your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray,” 


Petition laid on the Table. 


Nationat Epucation (IrneLanp.)] 
The Earl of Clancarty. My Lords, I have 
three petitions to present to your Lord- 
ships upon the subject of National Educa- 
tion from parishes in the West of [reland. 
They are in substance all to the same 
effect, and directed against the system of 
Education at present in operation. The 
petitioners repeat many of the objections 
to the National Board, which have been 
so fully set forth in the numerous petitions 
at different times presented to this House, 
but especially during the last Session of 
Parliament. They feel aggrieved that the 
Parliamentary grant for promoting the 
education of the Irish poor is, nevertheless, 
still exclusively given in aid of schools, 
which under the National Board are con- 
ducted upon the principle, that instruction 


‘in the Bible is not a necessary part of 


Christian Education, They represent to 
your Lordships that there are 1372 schools 
in operation, under the immediate super- 
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intendence of the Prelates and Clergy of 
the Established Church, open to children 
of every religious denomivation, and actu- 
ally giving a sound, moral, religious, and 
literary education to 86,102 children, of 
whom 29,612 are Roman Catholics, and 
8,365 are Protestant Dissenters, hereby 
realizing to a great extent, what the schools 
under the National Board have wholly 
failed of effecting, an united education of 
the lower order of the Irish people. And 
they complain, and with reason, that from 
these schools Parliamentary aid is with- 
held, solely because instruction in the 
Holy Seriptures is an essential part of the 
Education given in them, The prayer of 
these petitions which I beg most cordially 
to support is, that the countenance and 
support of Parliament may be no longer 
withheld as hitherto from these most valu- 
able and excellent Institutions. As trust 
that, after the Report of the Education 
Commission shall have been laid upon the 
Table of the House, there will be an op- 
portunity for discussing fully the whole of 
this important subject, I shall only at pre- 
sent make one remark upon it in refer- 
ence to what has just fallen from my noble 
Friend (Lord Lorton) upon the present 
excited state of Ireland, on the question 
of a Repeal of the Union. My Lords, I 
cannot but view it, and I felt it my duty, 
so far back as last December, to represent 
the case to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of her Majesty’s Government, I 
cannot but view it as among the causes 
that have the most materially strengthened 
the hands of the agitators of that question, 
that by the regulations of the National 
Board, the education and training of the 
great mass of the Irish population has for 
many years been, and still continues, to 
the practical exclusion of the Clergy of the 
Established Church, the natural friends of 
British connection, entrusted to the Roman 
Catholic Clergy who are, as your Lord- 
ships’ are now well aware, the active pro- 
moters of the Repeal movement. If it is 
objected that the Clergy of the Established 
Church do not take that part in the su. 
periutendence of the schools which the 
Government designed originally that they 
should take, I would beg to remind your 
Lordships that even if the Clergy were to 
Jend themselves to a system to which it is 
well known that they ate conscientiously 
opposed—and there is no one but must 
respect the motives of that opposition— 
the regulations which are drawn up for 
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the Government of those schools must 
preclude them from exercising any whole, 
some influence in them, from taking jin 
fact that part in the religious and moral 
instruction of the assembled children, which 
could alone render their presence in those 
schools of any real service. Let me fur- 
ther observe to your Lordships that. the 
ministration of the Protestant Clergy 
being by the rules of the Board limited to 
those of their immediate congregations, 
while to the Roman Catholic priests is 
wholly confided the religious training of 
the remainder, an impression, not a little 
injurious to the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland must be the consequence. It 
must naturally strike both the poor, whose 
children attend these schools, as well as 
the children themselves who hete imbibe 
those early principles and feelings which 
stamp their character and disposition in 
after life, that, when the services of the 
Clergy are thus restricted to the members 
of their respective communions, they as 
Roman Catholics or Dissenters have ne 
interest whatever in the Established 
Church—that it is to be maintained only 
for the advantage of a section of the po- 
pulation, instead of being designed, as I 
conceive it and every other of the funda- 
meatal institutions of the country to have 
been and to be for the advantage of the 
whole people. At any time and under 
any circumstances the violation of the 
principle of a National Church, here in- 
volved, is to be deprecated; but at the 
present time it obviously must give, and it 
has given much weight to the arguiments 
of those, who point to the overthrow of 
the Established Church as one of the 
objects, and the chief one to be obtained 
by Repeal of the Union. My Lords, my 
noble Friend has alluded to the policy, 
so called, of Conciliation,” 1 concur 
with him in viewing it as the foundation 
of all the past mis-government of Ireland. 
The only sound principle of Government, 
and that which would most effectually 
conciliate the good will and respect of the 
Irish people and do away with the desire 
for a repeal of the Legislative Union, or 
any other fundamental change, would be 
to — in the spirit of our Institutions, 
and upon the principles of the Constitation, 
and to administer the laws with firmness, 
vigour, and impartiality. 

The Petitions from the Parishes of 
Ballinasloe, Clinterskerb, and Kilcoleman, 


Laid upon the Table, 
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Law or Liset.] Lord Campbell said, he 
pad been directed by the committee ap- 

jnted to inquire into the law of defama- 
tion and libel to present -its report, and the 
evidetive taken’ before it. In moving that 
these papers be printed, he hoped their 
Lordships would allow him to state the 
course Which the committee had adopted, 
and the conclusions at which they’ had 
arrived. The committee had devoted 
much time and labour to the subject ; 
they had examined an ex+chancellor, two 
of the chief judges of the supreme courts 
in Westminster-hall, barristers, and soli- 
citors; they had examined French law- 
yers and Scotch lawyers, police magistrates, 
booksellers, authors, the editors and con- 
ductors of some of the most -respectable 
newspapers on both sides of politics, in 
London and the provinces, and he ought, 
in justice to them, to maintain that it was 
the unanimous opinion of all who had 
attended the committee,—that the editors 
and conductors of newspapers on both sides 
displayed the greatest zeal for the purity 
of the press,—and a readiness to concur in 
any measures for putting an end to the 
practice of encroaching upon the sane- 
tity of domestic life, and of attacking pri- 
vate character. Upon the evidence the 
committee had come to the conclusion, 
that it was not expedient to interfere 
with public prosecutions for libel. They 
found in the Jaw books various dicta and 
decisions which might be regarded as detri- 
mental to the liberty of the press; but 
then they considered the mildness dis- 
played by successive administrations on this 
subject ; and that from the period that his 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor had 
been Attorney-general, there had been no 
complaints of public prosecutions. His noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack had 
set a good example, and he was happy to 
say it had been followed. He himself 
claimed no peculiar merit on this ground ; 
but he had been Attorney-General for above 
seven years, and he had only filed one cri- 
minal information. In that case he con- 
sidered that thé public peace required it. 
It was against Mr. Feargus O’Connor ; 
and when he conducted the prosecution, he 
requested the jury to acquit the defendant, 
unless they believed that his direct object 
Was to incite to insurrection and plunder. 
While this was the opinion of the committee 
with respect to publie prosecutions, it ap- 
Pedred to them that there were a consider- 
able number of practical evils in the law of 
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law now stood, if defamatory words were 
spoken, however calumnious they might 
be, or however public the occasion on 
which they were spoken, utless they im~ 
puted an indictable offence, or imputed 
to a party that lie was not competent to 
carry on his business, or that he had an in- 
fectious disease, they were not punishable ; 
but if they imputed want of chastity in a 
lady of the highest character and rank, or 
if they stated that a man was without ho- 
nour and courage, the law afforded no 
remedy whatever. The committee, then, 
had come to the conclusion that there 
should be a remedy for slander spoken, as 
well as in writing. The Scotch lawyers 
were astonished how the law in England 
on this matter had remained down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. There 
was this distinction with respect to indict- 
ments and civil actions brought for libel, 
that when an action on the case was brought 
to recover a compensation in damages, the 
defendant may justify the truth of the facts 
alleged, and then the truth is an absolute 
bar to the plaintiff’s obtaining a remedy ; 
but upon an indictment for libel, the de- 
fendant cannot allege the truth of it by 
way of justification. Under this rule, cases 
of hardship sometimes arose. Errors may 
have been committed by a party, and may 
have been long atoned for and forgiven. 
It seemed a reproach to the administration 
of justice that in such cases a man’s forgot- 
ten misconduct, or the misconduct of a re- 
lation, in which the public had no in- 
terest, should be wantonly raked up, 
and published to the world, on the 
ground of its being true. A great wrong 
here was committed, and no remedy was 
obtained. It appeared at the same time, 
that civil actions were often brought most 
vexatiously, and merely for the sake of the 
costs. It had been proposed, that the 
tender of an apology might be offered in 
evidence, by way of bar to the proceedings, 
and that the plaintiff, after the tender of 
an apology, should proceed on the risk of 
the jury thinking the apology so tendered 
sufficient.. But the conclusion arrived at 
by the committee was, that the apology 
should not operate as a bar to the action, 
but should be given in evidence by way of 
mitigation of damages ; and that the jury 
should look to the spirit of the apology, and 
consider whether it fairly made out ground 
for a mitigation, or did not operateasit might 
in some cases, as an aggravation, calling 
for more exemplary damages. With regard 
to the tender of amends, the conclusiow 
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of the committee was, that in every case 
evidence on this point ought to be ad- 
mitted, and that if the plaintiff proceeded 
after such a tender had been made, he must 
do’ so, at his own peril. It was stated in 
evidence by several respectable journalists, 
that, in. spite of the greatest vigilance and 
caution, it sometimes happened that objec- 
tionable paragraphs were copied from other 
journals. Respectable people, when these 
paragraphs reflected on them, were in such 
cases satisfied with an ample apology. But 
there were base characters who, it was 
stated, sometimes sent these paragraphs 
themselves, and nothing would satisfy such 
persons but to urge on the trial with the 
view of getting costs. The committee, 
under these circumstances, had come to the 
conclusion, that when an involuntary error 
had been committed, and an offer was 
made to apologise, the defendant in that 
case should be at liberty to pay a sum of 
money into court; and if the defendant 
was not satisfied but went on, the verdict 
with costs should go for the defendant, un- 
less the jury were of opinion that the sum 
offered was insufficient. Such an enact- 
ment would, as he believed, give much 
satisfaction to respectable journalists, and 
he attended with great public good in 
checking frivolous actions for libel. The 
committee were struck with the mon- 
strous anomaly noticed by all the wit- 
nesses that in prosecutions for libel, 
the truth should be entirely excluded 
in justification, although the indictment 
charges the libel to be false, and that it 
should be frequently said, the greater the 
truth the greater the libel. This pro- 
ceeded on the very false maxim, that the 
libel was only to be condemned, because it 
tended to a breach of the peace. The fact 
was, that the libel was to be condemned 
as a private injury to a private individual ; 
that a wrong was done, and an injury in- 
flicted upon a person who was entitled to 
protection ; and the person who did that 
wrong ought to be punishable bylaw. Libel 
was a crime, as a theft was a crime, or as 
assaulting an individual was a crime, and 
the party libelled ought to have his remedy 
at law fer the injury sustained. It ap- 
peared to the committee, and they had re- 
ported accordingly, that if there was no- 
thing in the publication complained of, but 
what was true, and what the public ought 
to be made acquainted with, the defendant 
ought not to be precluded from bringing 
evidence to prove its truth, or that it was 
matter of useful intelligence. The recom- 
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mendation of the committee, therefore, 
was that the proof of truth should in te 
case be excluded, but that it should not be 
an absolute bar in criminal, any more thay 
in civil proceedings. This would leave the 
jury, under the direction of the judge; the 
power of deciding (the plea of truth being 
proved) whether there was or was not 
proper occasicn to publish it; and if the 
Jury felt that the object of the party pub. 
lishing was a malicious one—was that. of 
raking up what ought to be forgotten, and 
of making notorious personal infirmities in 
which the public had no interest—of at- 
tacking the feelings of a family by publish. 
ing what may be true, but ought to be 
forgotten, concerning any member of it— 
if this were the opinion of the jury, they 
would find the defendant guilty, and he 
would be punished accordingly. The next 
subject was the classification of | libels 
Great complaint had been made, that all 
libels, however varying in criminality, were 
in point of law considered the same of- 
fence, and liable to the same punishment, 
The committee proposed to divide them 
into three classes. The first and most 
aggravated was a class of offences % 
heinous and atrocious that, morally speak- 
ing transportation itself would be no ine 
adequate punishment for them: he meant 
where an attempt was made to extort 
money by the threat of libelling an indivi- 
dual or a member of his family, and the libel 
was published because the money was not 
paid. The proposal of the committee was, that 
the party convicted of this offence should be 
subject to fine, and imprisonment for three 
years, accompanied with hard labour. 
The next class was where the libel pub- 
lished was false, and the libeller knew t 
to be false. This was also a most aggra- 
vated offence, though divested of one 
of the worst features of the offence he 
had before described. They proposed that 
for this the punishment should be fine and 
imprisonment for two years. The third class 
was, that in which it was not proved that 
the defendant knew the libel to be false, 
though it was published with an intention 
to injure, and maliciously. It was pro- 
posed, that the punishment for this should 
be fine and one year’s imprisonment. The 
committee wished to establish a fourth 
class, the punishment for which should be 
fine without imprisonment ; but they had 
not been able to define this fourth class, s0 
as not to exclude those offences which tthe 
committee thought ought, at the discretion 
of the court, to be punished with imprison« 
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ment as well as fines The next subject 
which the committee had considered was 
the publication of the proceedings of courts 
of justice, and of the two Houses of Par- 
jiament. With regard, first, to the publi- 
cation of the proceedings of courts of jus- 
tice, it had been held by several decisions, 
that when the report of those proceedings 
was fair and bona fide no action could lie 
for the publication. A different doctrine, 
however, had sometimes prevailed, and it 
had been questioned whether such a publi- 
cation was legal. That doubt ought to be 
set at rest. With regard to publishing the 
ings of the two Houses of Parlia- 

ment, it had been found expedient, that 
they should be made known to all the 
world. Accordingly the publication was 
now permitted with the sanction of both 
Houses of Parliament. Was it then fair, 
that the proprietors of newspapers should 
be subject to have actions brought against 
them for publishing what appeared to be a 
fair report of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment? The committee were unanimously 
of opinion that it was unfair, and that it 
ought to be declared that the conductors of 
all publications should not be liable to pro- 
secution for publishing fair accounts of the 
proceedings of the Houses of Parliament 
at any time when strangers were allowed 
tobe present. It was at all times compe- 
tent for the Members of either House to 
move that strangers be excluded when the 
proceedings could not be reported, without 
a breach of privilege. Then with regard 
to the publication of exparte police reports, 
about which doubts had been expressed, the 
committee had concluded, after an ex- 
amination of some police magistrates, that 
as it was known, that these procecdings 
were exparte, and did not necessarily in- 
jure private character, it was of public ad- 
vantage that these proceedings should be 
published. ‘The publication was an aux- 
iliary to the police, and it led to the disco. 
very and detection of criminals. He wished 
it, however, to be distinctly understood, 
that the committee excepted those extraor- 
dinary proceedings which were wholly ex- 
parte and wholly unwarranted, which took 
when persons went before magistrates 
toask what they called advice, and which 
Proceedings ought not to take place, be- 
cause they were cases in which the magis- 
trates had no jurisdiction. Under the 
pretence of asking advice, very often state- 
ments were made of a most libellous cha- 
Tacter, and were often made only for the 
Purpose of extorting money. The magis- 
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trates, he repeated, in such cases had no 
jurisdiction, and could confer no privilege 
and no immunity. There was another 
subject, which came before the committee 
—namely, the proof which ought to be 
given, in order to establish the responsi- 
bility of a party when the publication was 
made by his agent. It had been held, and 
this was considered a harsh decision, that 
the purchase of a copy of a book or news- 
paper at the shop or office of the defen- 
dant, was not only prima facie, but 
conclusive evidence of the publication and 
of the responsibility. The defendant was 
not allowed to prove by evidence, that 
he knew nothing of the contents of the 
publication, and could not by possibility 
be aware of it; and that the libel had been 
printed or sold against his express orders. 
The committee proposed, that after a prima 
facie case had been made out, it should be 
competent for a defendant to prove, that 
the publication was without his orders, or 
contrary to his orders, and, that under the 
circumstances, it was impossible for him 
to have directed or sanctioned it. Another 
point to which the attention of the com- 
mittee had been directed, was the grievance 
which arose in many cases where a party, 
instead of bringing a civil action proceeded 
by a criminal prosecution ; if he brought a 
civil action he was liable to costs, and the 
party against whom he proceeded impro- 
perly, was indemnified by those costs, but 
if he proceeded by indictment or criminal 
information, the party who was unjustly 
prosecuted was saddled with heavy costs, 
and had no remedy whatever. The com- 
mittee proposed, that in all prosecutions by 
indictment or criminal information for pri- 
vate libel, if there should be a verdict for 
the defendant he should be entitled to re- 
cover costs, to be taxed by the proper 
officer of the court. There was an- 
other subject to which the committee had 
directed their attention — namely, the 
course to be adopted when there was 
a series of trials upon the same indict» 
ment arising out of the same transaction. 
Should persons be permitted to publish any 
part of the proceedings until the whole of 
the proceedings were concluded? Judges 
had sometimes intimated and made an 
order that no part of such proceedings 
should be published until the whole pro- 
ceedings were concluded ; but of late vears 
that mode had been departed from, and 
there was a general opinion that such 
orders were ineffectual. They could not 


be enforced. There would still be partial 
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and surreptitious reports. The report of 
the committee adopted this opinion, and 
thought the publication should take place. 
In the case of Courvoisier, the publication of 
his trial during its progress had materially 
facilitated the conviction of that offender. 
The publication, then, of the proceedings 
during a trial was very advantageous; it 
was tantamount to enlarging the court and 
admitting all the public to witness its pro- 
ceedings. It was proposed to render it law- 
ful, while a trial was going on, to publish 
from time to time an account of the pro- 
ceedings, It must always, however, be re- 
membered that such a flagitious offence 
as publishing partial and improper reports, 
would render the parties making those par- 
tial reports liable to a criminal information. 
There was only one other subject he would 
mention before he concluded. He alluded 
to the conduct of those disreputable papers, 
some of which were published in the me- 
tropolis, though he would not name them. 
This subject had been considered by the 
committee, though they had not required 
the parties to come before them, as that 
would have been asking them to criminate 
themselves. But there were various pub- 


lications, no one doubted, which were con 
ducted on the principle of living by slander. 


He way sorry to say they laid their ac- 
count with making money by taking away 
character and circulating the foulest libels. 
They set at defiance the parties they in. 
jured, and the way they did it was this— 
they entered the name of a mere man of 
straw as the responsible party at the Stamp- 
office, who had no property in the paper. 
If an action were brought and damages 
recovered there was no advantage gained. 
The party responsible had not a shilling on 
which to levy the damages awarded. If 
the party did not abscond he went to gaol, 
and the party who was injured had the 
poor satisfaction of keeping the scape-goat 
in prison. I¢ was suggested as an effectual 
remedy for this enormous evil «by the 
manager of one of the respectable daily 
journals of the metropolis—that the se- 
curity now given to the Stamp-oflice, to 
answer for the payment of the stamp 
duties, should extend to pay for all damages 
which a verdict of a court might give 
against any paper. No newspaper but 
must now give such security before it 
could be established, and it was suggested, 
that when the security should be made 
answerable for damages, and part of it ap- 
propriated to pay those awarded by a 
court of law, that the security should still 
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be kept up to its full amount. He-hag 
reason to believe that no respectable journal 
would make any objection to that su 
tion. A journal was generally established 
either by a gentleman having capital of hig 
own, and who could find no difficulty and 
could make no objection to give the requited 
security ; or if the newspaper were to be 
started by any respectable gentleman, who 
was not himself in possession of capital, 
but who had habits and abilities to conduct 
such a publication, he would have no diffi. 
culty in finding the required security. He 
conceived, then, that riobody would oom. 
plain of such an enactment as repressing 
in the smallest degree free discussion, or 
as having any tendency to give a monopoly 
to any description of persons, or as pre- 
venting any person in the country, who 
might be desirous of it, from establishing 
journals to expound their opinions to their 
political admirers. It would be no hard- 
ship, and it would have the most beneficial 
effect of crushing those injurious publi- 
cations, and putting an end to the in- 
famous system to which he had alluded. 
The report which he should have the honour 
to present contained propositions to the 
effect he had stated. He amie when their 
Lordships should have perused it that they 
would approve of it. He hoped, too, that the 
public would think that they were served 
by the efforts of the committee; at all events, 
they might have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the investigation had caused no public 
expense, for of all the witnesses the com- 
mittee had examined only one claimed re- 
muneration. The committee thought he 
ought not to be remunerated, as he was 
living in London, had volunteered his evi- 
dence and was detained only half an hour 
under examination, and his evidence cef+ 
tainly was not the most valuable they had 
received. He proposed, after the report had 
been in their Lordships’ hands, to frame a 
bill which he should have the honour to pre- 
sent to the House. Of course not only all 
of their Lordships who had not been on the 
committee, but also all the members of the 
committee, would be entirely at liberty to 
express any opinion they might think fit 
upon any portion of the bill. The report 
he should have the honour to present had 
not been dissented from by a single member 
of the committee ; but the members of the 
committee were by no means pledged when 
they saw the provisions embodied in 4 
bill not to object to any of which they dis- 
approved. But he trusted that the subject, 
having been so thoroughly sifted and. ins 
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vestigated by a committee so numerous, 
@ intelligent, and so laborious, who had 

, Without dissent, to the propositions 
+ report+-he trusted the bill which 
was to be founded upon it would receive 
their Lordships’ approbation, and having 
become the law of the land, would be found 
of great benefit to the public. The noble 
and learned Lord then laid upon the Table 
the report of the committee, 

Their Lordships on the motion of the 
Duke of Wellington adjourned till Friday 
the 9th inst. 

Report laid on the Table and ordered to 


be printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 2, 1843. 


Mintres.) Brits. Publie—1% Commons {nclosute. 
@ Assessed Taxes; Canada, ete. Wheat Importation. 
hurch End it; Admiralty Lands ; Copy- 
hold and Customary Tenure, 

Private-~1° Drumipeller Railway. 

Reported, =» Paisley Municipal Affairs; Bolton Water 
Works; Beaumont Reservoir; Hull Water Works ; Ken- 
dall’s Divoree; Great Bromley Inclosure; Glasgow Po- 
lice ; Leighton Bussard Inclosure. 

& and passed: — Chalgrove Inclosure; Balloctiney 
Railway. 

Psntions Presentev. By Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Cobden, and Sir John Easthope, from Leicester and 
other places, for the Total and Immediate Repeal of alt 
Cotn and Provision Laws.—By Messrs. Drax, B. Wood. 
Aglionby, F. Baring, Ward, G, Berkeley, Scholefield, 
J. H. Langston, Hayter, Cobden, Ricardo, Hindley, 
Labouehere, T. Duneombe, Ewart, C. Villiers, and P. 
Howard, Dr. Bowring, Lords J. Russell, and H. Vane, 
Sirs J. Easthope, R, Philipps, and G. Staunton, from a 
great numbet of places, against, and by Lord Ditngannon, 
Lord Clive, and Sir R. H. Inglis, from nine places in 
favour of, the Factories Bill.—By Messrs. Bankes, Drax, 
Miles, and Stuart Wortley, from the county of Norfolk, 
and eleveri other places, against the Canada Corn Bill.— 
By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Sheffield, against the Irish 
Arms Bill; and from other places, for the Release of 
Cooper and other Chartists.—By Captain Pechell, from 
Brighton, to the same effe¢t.From Cambridge, and 
the Isle of Ely, against the Bankruptey Aet—From 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and other places, against the County 
Courts Bill—From Chamber of Commerce at Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Birmingham, Liverpool, and other places, in 
favour of Rowland Hill's Plan of Post-offiee Improvement. 
—From Kendal, for Abolishing the Duty on Wool. 
From Manchester, in favour of Scientific Societies Bill. 
~From Susanna Bearcroft and others, against Imprison- 
ment for Debt.—From Charles Rolley, against the Law 
of Primogeniture.—By Mr. S, Crawford, from Kilkenny, 
Trim, Doueraile, and Ballynamora, against the Irish 
Poor-laws.—From Linlithgow, for the better payment 
of Schoolmasters in Scotland. 





Recisrration (IneLAND).] Mr. Sheil 
begged to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to bring in an Irish registration bill this 
Session, and, if so, at what period ? 

Sir J. Graham: The Government con- 
Unues to be of the opinion which it has 
frequently and decidedly expressed, that 
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an alteration in the registration of voters 
in Ireland is necessary. We have di- 
rected our attention to the subject, and 
the consideration which we have given to 
it has convinced us that any amended 
system of registration in Ireland could 
not fail to effect a considerable diminution 
of the county constituency in that part 
of the United Kingdom. It is not the 
wish of the Government, that either di- 
rectly or indirectly, any such effect should 
be produced. We have found it neces- 
sary, therefore, not only to direct our 
attention to an amended system of regis- 
tration in Ireland—a task which would be 
comparatively easy, inasmuch as the mea- 
sure would be founded on the model of the 
amended system for England, which hasal- 
ready received the sanction of both Houses 
of Parliament, and is now the law of the 
land—but, entertaining the views we do 
with respect to the county constituency, 
it would be necessary to combine with 
that measure some compensation for the 
diminution of the county constituency 
which the amended system of registration 
would cause. With a view to provide a 
compensation of this nature, the Govern- 
ment directed their attention tothe system 
of rating under the Poor-law—a system 
founded on valuation. We believed that 
that system of valuation was sound, and 
might be made the foundation of a mea- 
sure: but the right hon, Gentleman and 
the House must be aware, from a bill 
which has been read a first and second 
time, and now stands for committal, that 
the system of valuation in Ireland has 
been proved by experience to be defective. 
So far from one general principle of 
valuation having been adopted, as it was 
hoped would be the ease when the Irish 
Poor-law Act was passed, we find that the 
valuation has varied in different localities 
to the extent of 25 per cent., according to 
the caprice and will of different boards 
of guardians. An important clause has 
been introduced into the Irish Poor-law 
Amendment Act on the subject of valua« 
tion, The clause contains a provision, 
that the valuation shall be under the con- 
trol of the central authority, and that it 
shall be taken under a general scheme, 
applicable to all Ireland. My answer to 
the question put by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, then, is this, that the Government 
adhere to their intention of providing an 
amended system of registration for Ire- 


land ; but, at the same time, they wish to 
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make compensation for the diminution of 
the county constituency which would be 
caused by such a measure ; and, therefore, 
before they introduce a bill on the sub- 
ject they are anxious to have the opinion 
of the House upon the clause respecting 
- valuation inthe Poor-law Amendment 
Bill to which I have referred. I can 
assure the House, that Government has 
not lost sight of this subject; indeed, a 
bill on the subject has been prepared and 
is almost ready for introduction, subject 
to the decision of the House on the clause 
in the [rish Poor-law Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Sheil: The right hon. Baronet has 
omitted to answer one part of my ques- 
tion; I wish to know what the right hon. 
Baroriet’s opinion is as to the probability 
or certainty of his being able to introduce 
the bill during the present Session. 

Sir J. Graham: It is indispensably ne- 
cessary that the clause in the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill should be discussed and de- 
cided on by the House before I can finally 
determine on the introduction of the bill. 


Appointment 


APPOINTMENT OFFERED TO Mr, 
O’Cownetrt—Iretann.] Sir R. Peel 
moved that the House on its rising should 
adjourn ‘to Thursday vext. 


Lord J. Russcll: I will take this op- 
portunity of giving an explanation re- 
1 tant a statement which I have,seen in 

he newspapers, purporting to be an ac- 
count of something which passed in this 
House, and | will then proceed to offer a 
few observations on the present state of 
affairs’ in Ireland. It appears to have 
been several times stated that the late Go- 
vernment offered the office of Chief Baron 
to Mr. O'Connell. The fact is, that the 
late Government offered that Gentleman 
only the office of Master of the Rolls, 
which Sir Michael O’Loghlen was about 
to vacate for that of Chief Baron. I am 
not now going to enter into the reasons 
which induced the Government to make 
that offer; but if any animadversions 
should be made upon it, i shall at all times 
be ready to defend it. I will now touch 
upon the other subjeet to which I have 
already adverted, namely, what appears to 
me to be the extraordinary state of affairs 
with respect to the Government and this 
House relative to Ireland. We are told 
every day of new regiments going over to 
Ireland—of large reinforcements of troops 
being sent there. We are told of military 
preparations being made at Dublin Castle ; 
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and this day it is stated, in an article from 
an Irish paper, that Admiral Bowles had 
repaired to the Irish coast, and was tp 
have war steamers under his command. 
The Government must be aware that the 
steps they have taken, particularly by dis. 
missing from the magistracy a great num- 
ber of persons who have the confidence, of 
the people of Ireland, must produ: an ip. 
jurious effect in various ways. Tn the tiyst 
place, these proceedings were caiculated, to 
create considerable alarm ; and in the next 
place, they must add to the repeal agita. 
tion, which it is the object of Parliament 
and the Government to discourage. Then, 
again, it is necessary to consider how these 
proceedings bear upon the votes which we 
have given during the present Session ina 
committee of supply, Many Members, 
and 1 among them, voted for the estimates 
proposed by the Government, being of 
opinion that, as hostilities had so recently 
ceased in China and other quarters, it 
would not be reasonable to press for further 
reductions, but still hoping that the Go. 
vernment themselves would, from time to 
time, prudently and cautiously make such 
retrenchments as the public service would 
admit of, so as, in some measure, to repair 
the deficiency in the revenue, which is so 
much lamented. I, on one occasion, took 
the liberty of expressing myself to that 
effect in the House, and I understood, 
from the cheers of the right hon, Baronet 
at the head of the Government, that he 
concurred in the view I took on that point; 
but it must be obyious that if we are to 
keep up a large force for the purpose of 
maintaining peace in Ireland, no such ob- 
ject as that I have referred to can be car- 
ried into effect. I say, therefore, that on 
the ground of the impolicy of creating 
alarm ; on the ground of the impolicy of 
increasing excitement, which it is de- 
sirable, rather, by every means, to dis- 
courage and diminish ; and on the ground 
of the impolicy of keeping up large mili- 
tary and naval establishments, which’ it’is 
important to reduce as quickly as possible 
—on all these grounds the measures which 
have been lately taken by the Government 
require some explanation, in order to in- 
duce the House to ‘sanction ‘them. As 1 
have already intimated, I say we are’ ‘not 
justified in now pressing the Government 
for any statement of circumstances within 
their knowledge which may have made the 
adoption of those measures necessary 5 but 
I must declare that I have heard of nothing 
myselfeeand I have spoken with persovs 
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lately come from Ireland, and |/0n that subject. I cannot, however, help 
pr naa sabidthed de th Wid athte of | reminding the noble. Lord, that: when the 
that country—which seems to my mind to , Government with which he was connected 
instify those measures. TI trust, therefore, | W98 '9 power, they attached so much im~ 
that the Ministers of the Crown, who have portance to demonstrating their intention 
heen entrusted with the disposal of large | to maintain the legislative union, that the 
forces, who-are entrusted likewise with the | Lord-lieutenant appointed by them, and 
power of dismissing magistrates—from the | having their full confidence, felt it his 
nsibility of which I hope the right | duty to make a public notification of a 
hon: Baronet the Secretary for the Home , very peculiar and unusual character. Lord 
Office does not mean to shrink, and to} Fortescue distinctly notified that no favour 
throw it upon the Lord Chancellor for | on the part of the Crown should be con- 
Ireand—will make some statement to the | ferred on those who encouraged meetings, 
House in justification of the policy which | or otherwise took part in the repeal move+ 
they have pursued. If they should not | ment. Upon that occasion Lord Fortescue 
think proper to do so, I think it may be | distinctly notified that every person who 
necessary to ask for the opinion of the {took an active part in favour of repeal 
House with respect to the policy they have | should incur the penalty of civil disability, 
pursued towards Ireland. I am not pre-| because it would be impossible:.for any 
pared to give notice of any motion on the | such person to obtain an appointment 
subject at present, but I find that the Go- | under the Crown. The noble Lord must 
vernment intend to propose no measures | bear in mind that the Repeal of the Union 
with regard to Ireland, except the Arms | has been considered by all Governments 
Bill and the Registration Bill—of which, | as a question of a very peculiar character, 
the by, the prospect is very distant—lI | and although it,. doubtless, is competent 
all, in no very long time after the recess, | to any Member to propose the Repeal of 
move an Address to the Crown, expressing | the Union in this House, yet the conduct 
the opinion of the House with respect to | of the Jate Government shows that the 
the policy pursued towards Ireland by the | active supporters of that question ought to 
Government. be looked upon with disapprobation. 
Sir R. Peel: I am disposed to consider | Whenever the noble Lord shall feel dis- 
the observations which have fallen from | posed to bring the subject of our policy 
the noble Lord rather as a notice of his} towards Ireland under the consideration 
future intentions, than as intended to pro- | of the House, [ trust that the Government 
voke a debate on the present occasion on | will be able to vindicate the course which 
the matters to which he has referred. 1} it has pursued. 
am sure the House will feel that, after a} Mr. Hume expressed his surprise at the 
continued debate of three nights on aj statement of the noble Lord the Member 
measure immediately connected with the} for London, that the late Government had | 
peace of Ireland, which led to discussion | not made Mr. O’Connell an_ offer of the 
on several matters connected with the} office of Chief Baron. He ,heard Mr, 
Government and present condition of that | O’Connell state publicly in that House, 
country, it would not be consistent with | without contradiction, that the offer of 
the convenience of the House now to enter | that office had been made to him, and he 
on a fresh debate upon the same subject. | had repeated the same thing in_ private, 
The noble Lord and the House must feel, | The state of affairs in Ireland was such, 
that it is the first duty of the Government | that Parliament ought not to lose one 
to provide for, the maintenance of the} hour in extracting from Government an 
public tranquillity. The noble Lord also | explanation of their reasons for making 
must know, that nothing can be more un- | such formidable preparations as were now 
wise than to place reliance on every rumour | being carried on. If the Government 
collected from the newspapers. I must | were about to revert to the old practice in 
guard the House against supposing that | Ireland, and govern that country by 
these reports, in every case, rest upon a| coercion, they would fail to establish tran- 
solid foundation, or that they are not in | quillity there. The right hon, Baronet 
many instances erroneous. I will notnow | said that the House had been occupied 
say a word with respect to the dismissal | during three nights in discussing the state 
of the magistrates ; I think it would be | of Ireland and the policy of the Govern- 
very inconvenient to anticipate discussion | ment; but that was not the fact. The 
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right hon. Baronet himself, when he ad- 
dressed the House, said that he would 
eonfine himself strictly to the one— 
subject immediately under discussion 
the Arms’ Bill. It appeared to him 
an act of madness on the part of 
the Government to take their present 
course. When a different system was 
pursued, Ireland was so tranquil that one 
half of the military usually maintained 
there was removed. The military force in 
Treland in 1793 was 8,500 men; on the 
oceasion to which he referred the force 
was reduced to within a thousand of that 
number, and he recollected Mr. O’Connell 
stating that, if necessary, two or three 
more regiments might immediately be 
withdrawn from Ireland. What had pro- 
duced the extraordinary change now 
apparent? The people had not changed ; 
it was the conduct of the Government 
towards the people that had changed. 
He begged the right hon. Baronet, before 
he drove the country to civil war, into 
which he was fast precipitating it, to con- 
sider the situation, not only of Ireland, 
but of England. We were in a state of 
absolute bankruptey; notwithstanding the 
Income-tax, the revenue was two millions 
and a half below the ordinary expenditure, 
Instead of reduction, under these circum- 
stances, which he honestly declared he 
expected from the right hon. Baronet, he 
was concentrating a large naval and mili- 
tary force in Ireland. The Government 
were taking the most unconstitutional 
measures to create a rebellion in that 
country, They did not intend it certainly ; 
but there was no rational man out of the 
House who would not say that they were 
adding to the excitement by the course 
which they were pursuing. He would tell 
the right hon. Baronet what he ought to 
do. He should discountenance the strong 
party feeling that existed in that country, 
both on the system of national education 
and on all other subjects. The right hon. 
Baronet told them he supported the sys- 
tem of education in Ireland, but every 
man appointed by the right hon. Baronet’s 
Government to a high dignity in the 
Chureh, and every law officer of the 
Crown, were men who had done every- 
thing in their power to oppose that sys- 
tem. So long as the lord lieutenancy was 
kept ap, so long would it bea focus for 
faction. The lord lieatenancy ought to 
have been done away with long ago. 
Ireland ought to be incorporated with 
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England, as Seotland was. As Member 
for Kilkenny, he (Mr. Hume) had spoken 
against repeal, and had omitted no oppor. 
tunity of declaring his belief that the 
repeal of the Union would be injurious 
alike to England and to Ireland. On the 
motion of Lord “Althorp, the House of 
Commons pledged itself to maintain the 
legistative Union, bat pledged itself at the 
same time to redress the grievances of 
Ireland, Had that been done ? Twenty. 
four years ago, he (Mr. Hume) had de. 
nounced the overgrown Church establish. 
ment of freland. Since then the countr 
had been robbed of one-fourth of the 
tithes. He said “ robbed,” for he con- 
sidered the tithes public property, and 
thought they ought not to have been given 
to the Jandlords; but the Church was 
still monstrously disproportioned, and he 
believed that was the honest opiniono f 
every Member of the House, on whichever 
side he might sit. Let the causes of 
grievance be removed, and the Govern. 
ment need be under no apprehension as 
to the violence of the repealers. For his 
own part, he should hold Government 
responsible if any of the serious conse- 
quences should oecur which they seemed 
to apprehend, and which they were doing 
all in their power to bring about. The 
population of Ireland had long continued 
patient, but justice had not been done to 
them; and before the Government had 
recourse to measures of severity, they 
ought to have assured themselves that the 
pledges of Parliament had been redeemed. 
Sir R. Peel hoped the House would 
allow him to correct a mistake into which 
the hon, Gentleman seemed to have faller 
on rather an important point. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the Government 
had declared their intention to support the 
system of national education, but he said 
that the Government had counteracted 
that declaration by selecting for every 
appointment in the Church and the law 
persons hostile to that system. He would 
state the facts with respect to the law 
officers of the Crown. The two prin- 
cipal law officers of the Crown were the 
Attorney-general and the Solicitor-general. 
Now, it was of great importance that the 
Attorney-general for Ireland should have 
a seat in that House. The high acade- 
mieal character of the Attorney-general 
entitled him to become a candidate for the 
university of which he was a member. It 
was then intimated to him that if he 
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yould not oppose the system of national 
education he had no chance of success. 
The right hon, and learned Gentleman 


communicated the substance of this inti- | 


mation to him, but said at the same time 
that he should feel much averse to giving 
such a pledge. He expressed his appro- 
bation at the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s unwillingness to pledge himself in 
the manner required of him; he refused 
to give the pledge, and was appointed 
Attorvey-general, As to the Solicitor- 
general for Trelend, he was one of those 
appointed by the Jate Government to act 
as commissioners for conducting the sys- 
tem of national education, He must 
caution the House against allowing itself 
to be misled by erroneous statements with 
respect to the intention of the Government. 

Mr, M. O’Ferrall entreated the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to avail them- 
selves of the approaching holidays, and to 
prepare a statement of what their inten- 
tions were. There was a large part of the 
people of Ireland, who, while they fully 
agreed with others of their countrymen, 
that there were many and serious griev- 
ances, yet did not concur with them as 
to the remedy to be applied. What he 
wished her Majesty’s Government to do, 
was to put those who were opposed to 
repeal in a position to say to the people of 
lieland, that the Government was ready 
todo everything it could do, to redress 
all just subjects of grievance. There was 
one subject that had been much misun- 
derstood, He alluded to what had been 
called fixity of tenures. For the tenant to 
wish to possess himself of all the rights of 
a proprietor, was too absurd a thing to be 
even discussed ; but it was not less cer- 
tain that there was much in the existing 
law between landlord and tenant that re- 
quired alteration. At the last meeting 
which he had attended of the commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the state of the 
poor in Jreland, he believed it wasin 1835 
—he had proposed to his brother commis. 
sioners to extend their inquiries to the 
laws for regulating the relations between 
landlord and tenant, for he was satisfied, 
that much misery and crime might be 
traced to those laws. He believed it 
was an upfortunate circumstance that 
that inquiry bad not been proceeded 
with, It was a question fraught with 
the greatest danger to the peace of the 
country, and if it was not attended to, 
the consequence would be, that the at- 
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tention of a large part of the population 
would be so much fastened on the absur- 
dity to which he had alluded, that it 
would afterwards be difficult to dispose 
them to accept of a more reasonable ar- 
The fate of Ireland depended 
very much on the conduct of Government, 
and he very much regretted the course 
which they seemed at present disposed to 
He thought, after all these large 
meetings had been allowed to proceed to 
such an extent without any intimation 
that the Government intended to take 
any steps openly to discourage them, and 
after the public mind had been suffered to 
be excited by the speeches delivered at 
those meetings, it was most unwise to 
come forward and dismiss magistrates 
who had attended those meetings. It 
was only making those gentlemen more 
popular by making martyrs of them, 
whereas if a previous notice had been 
given them of the intentions of Govern- 
ment, they would probably have remained 
away from those meetings, or would have 
attended them only as spectators. He 
would entreat her Majesty's Government 
seriously to consider what he had said. 
Mr. Shaw merely rose to set himself 
right with respect to one or two facts 
that had been erroneously stated. He 
was present when Lord Fortescue made 
his declaration on the subject of repeal, 
and Lord Fortescue not only stated that 
he would discourage the agitation of that 
question, but ‘said he would carry his op- 
position to the utmost extent to which 
Government could go, and would with- 
hold every kind of patronage and favour 
from every person who, in any way, lent 
any encouragement to that movement, 
With respect to the system of national 
education, hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
constantly charging the Government with 
appointing bishops, whose opinions on 
that subject were at variance with those 
which Government acted on. Now, there 
was a very simple reason for this. He 
would not say, whether the Irish clergy 
were rightor wrong in the view they took, 
but he did not believe that her Majesty’s 
Government could have found any person 
competent in every other respect to fill 
the office of a bishop who was not opposed 
to that system of education. With respeet 
to his (Mr. Shaw’s) right bon. Friend the 
Attorney-general, he (Mr. Shaw) had 
never before heard that it had been pro~ 
posed to his right hon, Friend to give a 
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pledge against the present system of edu- 
cation, but he felt quite persuaded that 
the proper feeling and independence of 
his right hon. Friend could not have al- 
lowed him to take any other course than 
the one he had taken. If the consti- 
tuency had asked him (Mr. Shaw) to give 
such a pledge, he would certainly have 
refused it. At the same time, he wa$ 
quite surprised to hear that his right hon, 
Friend was favourable to the system of 
national education, he had always thought 
quite the reverse. 

Mr. 7. B. C. Smith said, as his name 
had been introduced into the discussion, 
he trusted the House would allow him to 
make a few observations. The first inti- 
mation which he received with regard to 
the representation of the University of 
Dublin was before he was a law officer of 
the Crown, and before any person was aware 
that he was to receive any appointment 
from the Government ; and it was con- 
veyed in a letter from a private Gentleman 
connected with the university, who stated 
that there was a strong feeling in his 
favour, and a desire that he should be put 
in nomination ; and required to know from 
him whether or not he would permit him- 
self to be put forward, but there was not 


one syllable in it relating to his opinions 


on any one subject. Perhaps that was 
occasioned by the fact that his general 
political views were known from former 
occasions. As he thought it possible that 
there might be some misconstruction, and 
he had made it a rule never to attempt 
to gain an advantage for himself by 
practising deception on any man, he 
wrote in reply to his friend in the uni- 
versity, saying, lest the gentlemen there 
might be under a misapprehension as to 
his views, that he would not wish to be 
put forward if he should be expected to 
oppose the grant to Maynooth or the grant 
for the purpose of national education. 
That declaration was voluntary on his 
part. He made it because he thought it 
would not be right that there should be a 
requisition to him under a misapprehen- 
sion. In the course of the following month 
he was appointed to the office of Solicitor- 
general, without the slightest application 
having been made on his behalf. Un- 
der these circumstances he acted fairly 
and openly, and stated that if he should 
be returned he should in all probability 
support the grants for national education 
and the College of Maynooth. The requisi- 
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tion was proceeded with, and he had, as he 
believed, a majority of the electors withig 
the walls of the university; the out. 
voters, consisting principally of the clergy 
were against him; but he believed that 
if he had pledged himself to oppos 
the system of national education and the 
grant to Maynooth College he might 
have contested the representation. Hay. 
ing been educated within the walls of 
the university, there was a feeling in his 
favour amongst many of the electors, and 
the clergy would have been satisfied if he 
would have promised to support a grant to 
the Church Education Society, but he was 
determined not to be pledged in any way, 
and ary those grounds declared to offer 
himself as a candidate for the honour of 
representing the University. 

Mr. Cardwell thought it would have 
been more expedient had there been no 
magistrates dismissed. He thought, the 
large class of persons in Ireland whose 
lives and property were placed in jeo. 
pardy, would consider that the notice 
taken in this House of the proceedings in 
that country was not likely to stop, or 
pacify the agitation, and that it was, on 
the contrary, very likely to excite in the 
minds of large classes there, and their 
leaders a strong impression that they had 
the sympathy of a large party in this 
House with them. At this particalar 
moment it was most undesirable that such 
an impression should go abroad. If ‘this 
were his own opinion merely, he should 
not trouble the House with it—but he 
stated it because it was the opinion of a 
great number of persons in this House and 
country. He must say, then, that if the 
noble Lord was prepared to pass a vote of 
censure on the Government, he should do 
so at once—or if not prepared with an im- 
mediate vote of censure, he should have 
delayed his observations till the subject 
was better understood. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell felt persuaded, 
that when any body of men were deprived 
of their civil privileges, for doing what 
was perfectly legal in itself, such injustice 
would always awaken a feeling of sym- 
pathy in that House. He believed, that 
all parties in Ireland felt satisfied, that 
when their country was treated with in- 
justice, they would be sure to meet with 
the sympathy of the people of England. 

Sir H. W. Barron rose amid cries of 
“oh, oh,” ‘question, question.” He 
should not allow himself, he said, to be 
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deterred by any cries of “oh, oh,” or 
“qnestion, question,” from doing what 
hé believed to be his duty, and he could 
tell them that the Irish people would re- 
sent their insolence, and would deeply 
feel'the insult offered to one of their re- 

sentatives and themselves. He knew 
that the appointments made by the Go- 
vernment, had given an impulse to cleri- 
cal agitation, and that opposition to the 
education system was looked on as a 
stepping-stone to a mitre. The Bishop of 
Cashel had always been the bitterest op- 
ponent of that system, and since his ap- 
pointment, he had attended a meeting 
held in the city of Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of opposing the system. Was that 
the way in which patronage ought to be 
distributed ? The natural consequence 
was, that the people of Ireland looked 
upon the Government as insincere in their 
professions of support to the system of 
national education, Ministers had sent 
over troops to Ireland, and dismissed ma- 
istrates, Every act of this kind they 
Cities, had increased the repeal rent 
threefold, fourfold, and sixfold, and driven 
into the ranks of the repealers men of 
wealth and station, distinguished for their 


integrity and their love of peace, who had 
never before joined any political move- 


ment. He could declare with certainty, 
from his knowledge of Ireland, and _of the 
opinions of many men_of caluness and 
impartiality, who, were. well able 10 judge 
of the political circumstances of the coun- 
try, that there was not the slightest chance 
of any outbreak of violence occurring, ex- 
cept it were provoked by the tyranny and 
perverse proceedings of Government them- 
selves, He believed, that both the leaders 
of the people and the Roman Catholic 
clergy to a man would oppose themselves, 
in the most determined and most energetic 
manner, to everything like violence or re- 
volt. All the armaments that were in pre- 
paration, therefore, and. all this great 
display of military and naval force, were 
merely laughed at in that country, or re- 
garded as an insult to the people, and an 
attempt to overawe their opinions. Mi- 
usters, however, would fail in this, as they 
had failed in previous attempts to repress 
the free spirit of public opinion in Ireland, 
by misplaced. measures of harshness and 
coercion. 

Captain Bernal wished to make one 
observation on, what had fallen from the 
tight hon. Gentleman, the Recorder of 
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Dublin, as to there being none of the Irish 
clergy fit to be elevated to the episcopal 
bench, who were favourable to the Irish 
national system of education. He might 
mention, as distinguished examples to the 
contrary, the lately appointed Dean of Os. 
sory, Dr. Bellew, and the Provost of Trinity 
College, who were both favourable to that 
plan. He would only add, that he implored 
the hon. Member for Ipswich, who had 
placed a notice on the books for some day 
after Whitsuntide, of a motion to repeal the 
Emancipation Act, to reflect whether’ at 
the present moment such a notice remain- 
ing on the books, would have any other 
effect than that of inflaming the unhappy 
disturbances now so widely spread in Ire- 
land. He would implore the hon. Mem- 
ber, in the name of common sense, in the 
name of the majority of the Members of 
that House, to withdraw his notice. 

Mr. Lane Fox: As the hon. Member 
has appealed to me, I beg to say T mean 
to bring forward the motion of which I 
have given notice; and I never should 
have given notice of such a motion, unless 
on that occasion I was prepared ‘to prove 
that it is Popery, and nothing but Popery, 
which leads to the disorders now prevail- 
ing in Ireland, . 

Motion for the adjournment agreed to. 


Buznos Ayres anp Monte VIDEo.] 
Mr. Ewart understood that the British 
ambassador had demanded of General 
Rosas, the Buenos Ayrean commander, 
that he should withdraw from the territory 
of Monte Video. That officer did “not 
comply with the request ; he marched on- 
ward and continued to lay waste the ter- 
ritories of Monte Video. The British mer- 
chants conceived that their ambassador, 
in not having proceeded further, although 
there was an ample force on the coast, had 
not acted up to the notice he had given, 
and they presented a remonstrance to the 
ambassador to that effect. He wished to 
ask whether steps would be taken to re- 
lieve the apprehensions felt by the British 
merchants, and give effect to the demand 
made on General Rosas by the British 
ambassador. 

Sir R. Peel said he had already stated 
to the House that every possible represen 
tation and remonstrance of the most ur- 
gent character had been made to the bel- 
ligerent parties, to induce them to come to 
terms of peace. The representative of the 
English Government, and the representa- 
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tive of the French government acted to- 
gether in the most cordial spirit of co- 
operation, and the united authority of 
those two countries was brought to bear, 
in every way in which it could be brought 
to bear, by measures of remonstrance 
against the continuance of such hostilities. 
Every protection which it had been pos< 
sible to give, either to the French or Bri- 
tish subjects had, he believed, been given, 
and would be continued ; bat if the hon, 
Gentleman asked him whether we should 
take a part in this war, he was not prepar- 
ed to give any assurance that we should 
do so. On the contrary, he was prepared 
to say that the Government, deprecating 
those hostilities, and convinced that their 
only effect was to retard the growing 
prosperity of both countries, determined 
as they were to use all the influence they 
could command to put an end to them, 
and all their power to protect British 
subjects, could not encourage the hon. 
Member to bope that Britain would be- 
come a principal in the hostilities, or that 
British forces would. be brought to bear 
on the issue of the contest. He begged 
Jeave to assure the hon. Member that 
every possible means would be taken to 
protect the lives and property of British 
subjects. 

Mr. Milner Gibson wished to know 
whether Government had authorised a 
letter from Mr. Mandeville, which had 
appeared in the public journals, requesting 
the Buenos Ayrean general to desist from 
advancing on Monte Video in an authori- 
tative tone. 

Sir R. Peel: the Government certainly 
never had authorised the British agent, 
nor had the French government author- 
ised their agent to hold out the expecta- 
tion that either one country or the other 
would become a party to hostilities, but 
both had been authorised to make repre- 
sentations in the strongest manner against 
the continuance of hostilities. 

Mr, Ewart remarked, that British mer- 
chants in that country declared that our 
ambassador had assumed a position to 
which he had not adhered. 

Subject at an end. 


Canava Corn Law.] Lord Stanley 
moved, ‘* That the Canada Wheat Bill he 
read a second time.” 

Lord Worsley moved as an amendment, 
*« That the bill be read a second time that 


day six months.” He was convinced that 
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an extensive smuggling trade. would be 
carried on across the border, if the bill 
became law; but if the duty were eo}. 
lected, on what principle could Ministers 
justify their giving up an amount of re. 
venue to the colonists which ought to 
flow into the British Treasury? Again, 
why establish a system of protection in 
Canada? The agriculturists of this coun- 
try wished to uphold the protective system 
because it had continued for a long time, 
during which, both agriculture and manu. 
factures had, on the whole, prospered, 
But the Canadians had no such plea, 
They did not wish this bill for the sake of 
the protection it would give, or because 
they thought it necessary: but they knew 
if they did not consent to the imposition 
of a duty on their imports of wheat, 
there would be no chance of getting the 
British Parliament to pass the bill. 

Mr. J. E- Denison in seconding the 
motion, said, that as they had now 
reached the stage in this measure, when 
it was usual to discuss its principle, and 
as the noble Lord had afforded them no 
fresh information upon it, it was necessary 
to examine the preamble of the bill itself, 
Now the preamble merely set forth, that 
whereas an act was passed by the legisla- 
tive assembly of the province of Canada, 
imposing a dutyof 3s, a quarter on wheat 
imported into Canada, therefore it was 
expedient that an act of Parliament 
should be passed allowing corn, the 
growth of Canada, to be imported into 
England ata duty of 1s.; and all flour 
ground in Canada, whether from Cana- 
dian or from American wheat, at a pro- 
portionate rate of duty. There was no 
allegation that any grievance will be re- 
moved, or any special benefit be conferred 
by this act; in this respect the preamble 
is candid enough, but it does not quite 
begin at the beginning, or tell the whole 
story; if it did, it ought to begin by 
stating, that, whereas, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies wrote last year @ 
hasty despatch to the governor of Canada, 
without duly considering the conse- 
quences; therefore, be it enacted, that 
this unmeaning and mischievous mea- 
sure pass into a law; a reason hardly suf- 
ficient, indeed, for the Gentlemen opposite, 
and certainly, by no means conclusive in 
the eyes of the people of England, Let 
us look for a moment at the eircumstances 
of Canada, and see whether there is any- 
thing peculiar in her condition which ean 
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justify the passing of this measure, Now 
it is admitted that Canada does not grow 
corm enough for the consumption of the 
North American provinces. Upper Ca- 
nada alone, with a population of about 
400,000, produces any surplus corn. 
[ower Canada, with a population of 
500,000, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfound- 
land, all look to Upper Canada for a 

ly of corn; and these countries are 
necessarily dependent on Upper Canada, 
who, herself, situated at the head waters 
of the lakes and rivers, has the earliest 
means, by water communication, of sup- 
plying all their wants, Can any country 
be more favourably circumstanced then 
than the corn-growing districts of Upper 
Canada? and what possjble need can 
there be for the great indulgence granted 
by this bill? But it issaid Canada should 
be treated as an English county, But 
under this bill she may sell her own corn 
dear, and buy all she consumes cheap; 
and what English county has such a pri- 
vilege? If this bill should pass, English 
counties must petition to be treated as 
fayourably as the colonies. Suppose 
Lancashire should address the noble Lord 
and request to be allowed to sell all the 
coro she produces in the London market, 
and to import all she requires for her own 
consumption at a 3s. duty, she will only 
be.asking for what is granted to Canada 
by this bill, and what is granted to Canada 
under the pretence of treating her as an 
English county. A good deal of differ. 
ence of opinion has been expressed as to 
the probability of smuggling under this 
bill... The right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Coventry assured the House that 
very little smuggling could take place ; 
the Member for Bath, a rather more im- 
partial witness on this subject, assured the 
House that the most extensive smuggling 
would take place; that what with the 
facilities of crossing the river in summer 
and traversing the ice in winter, any 
quantity of wheat could be smuggled into 
the colony without,the possibility of de- 
tection. . Now setting for a moment these 
two witnesses one against the other, he 
(Mr, Denison) would call forward a still 
more important testimony, no other than 
that of the noble Lord himself. The noble 
Lord, in his opening. speech, admitted 
that, it, would be most difficult, indeed that 
would be impossible to prevent smug- 
gling along a line of frontier of 1,500 miles, 
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unless you had the whole population in- 
terested in the support of the law; now 
he (Mr. Denison) contended that you will 
have the whole population interested 
against the law. Will the millers be in- 
terested in paying 3s. duty on every quar- 
ter they grind ? Will the consumers in the 
towns, will even the farmers themselves, 
be interested in the collection of the duty ? 
Certainly not. The farmers indeed would 
be, if Canada was going to be the market 
for the corn, but the markets for the corn 
will be Liverpool and London, and the 
price of wheat in Canada will always be 
regulated by the price in Liverpool, minus 
the freight and charges. The farmers, 
therefore, who can send all their own corn 
to England, will be equally interested with 
everybody else in the colony in obtaining 
a cheap supply for their own consumption, 
in evading, and not in paying the duty. 
Strange to say, the very vice of this mea- 
sure has obtained for it some supporters ; 
for as it is attacked both by those who 
desire protection for agriculture, and by 
those who advocate freedom of trade, 
some, like the Member for Durham, have 
said that truth probably lies in the middle, 
and therefore they would support the mea- 
sure; but some positions may be so un- 
skilfully taken up, that they may be equally 
open to attack on either flank, and such 
seems to be the singular misfortune of the 
present Bill. Those who desire protection 
to agriculture say, if the good to be de- 
rived from this measure is so small, why 
interfere with existing arrangements? why 
harass and disturb the minds of men? 
Last year you left us at least this cloak for 
our inconsistencies. We could say, with 
our leader, have I not preserved the sliding- 
scale? Now that cloak is snatched from 
us; a fixed duty of 4s. is imposed on all 
American wheat; and by favour of the 
smuggler the 4s, will probably be reduced 
practically to 1s., and no revenue will come 
into the exchequer, Say the advocates 
for freedom of trade, how many bad prin- 
eiples are not embodied in this measure ? 
A Corn-law is imposed on Canada; new 
protected interests are called into exist- 
ence. If any quantity of corn finds its 
way into the country, it will be through 
the medium of smuggling, which, with all 
its demoralising consequences, will prevail 
along the whole frontier. But beyond all 
these a more serious objection still presents 
itself. This Act stands in direct opposi- 
tion to the sound principles of trade laid 
282 
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down by the Government last year, and 
gives, most unfortunately, just grounds 
of exception to the United States of Ame- 
rica. The President of the Board of 
Trade, in a very able pamphlet, vindicat- 
ing the measures of the last Session, has 
used these expressions— 


“Sir R. Peel and Lord Ripon have done 
away with a practice which had given great, 
and not wholly unjust, offence to America 
and which is alleged, in the recent report of a 
Committee of Congress, as a serious griev- 
ance—nainely, that of granting privilege of 
duty to foreign produce when carried to the 
United Kingdom from the ports of our colo- 
nies, and thereby excluding, under the provi- 
sions of our Navigation Act, the vessels of the 
producing countries from a fair competition 
with our own, for the voyage across the ocean ; 
as, for example, in the case of their pitch, pine 
timber, and their ashes. The practice was also 
open to the objection, that it starved the re- 
venue often without any advantage to the con- 
sumer.” 


Now the measure is open to every ob- 
jection urged in this passage. It starves 
the revenue; it affords no advantage to 
the consumer. It diverts the trade from 


its direct and legitimate channel; it de- 
prives the United States of a fair compe- 


tition in carrying on trade of their own 
produce—and this, for so small an object, 
at a moment when you are inviting the 
United States to throw down the barriers 
of restriction, and to meet you in the open 
course of an honourable and friendly ri- 
valry. They will say, you give us indeed 
fair words, but your deeds belie them; 
you invite us to a reciprocity in commerce, 
and seeing the next moment that some 
small advantage can be gained by the 
protection of your colonial code, you push 
it into new extremes, forgetful of everything 
but the promise of a momentary and ex- 
clusive advantage. If anything could be 
wanting to complete the objections to this 
Bill, it would be found in the time of its 
introduction, ‘The Recorder of Dublin 
told you last night, that this Bill was add- 
ing recruits daily to the cause of Repeal 
in Ireland. It is exciting deep discontent 
among the farmers of England. What- 
ever might havs been the effects of the 
Tariff and the Corn-law of last year, they 
had produced one result of far more im- 
portance than a reduction of 10 or 20 per 
cent. on the value of produce. They have 
shaken all confidence in the country, all 
trust in public men, and all security in the 
future, When the right hon. Baronet, 
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after rallying the whole spirit of monopoly 
in the country, was carried by that ery to 
power, and then announced exactly oppo. 
site principles, he offended the moral senge 
of the people of England. His so-called 
settlement of last year had no principle of 
fixedness in it, and would surely lead to 
speedy and much greater changes, 

Mr. Benett agreed with his bon Friend 
who spoke last, that this was a most un. 
fortunate time for introducing this Bill, 
He had not opposed the measures of last 
year. He had persuaded his constituents 
to accede to those measures as being final, 
He knew nothing—his constituents knew 
nothing—of any pledge to Canada; and 
the House might imagine his disappoint. 
ment at finding fresh measures now pro. 
posed; at being told by his constituents, 
‘“* You persuaded us that the bill of last 
year would be a final settlement ; but here 
is another stride, and a large One, being 
made towards repeal; who can tell where 
the next stride will place us?” He was 
anxious to consider Canada as a county of 
England ; but then Canada should either 
bear the burthens of English counties, or 
rather English farmers should be relieved 
from those burthens. The malt-tax, for 
example, fell most heavily on the poor 
man, and at the same time it destroyed 
itself because the poor man could not 
drink liquor made from barley. He would 
have all such taxes removed ; and he could 
say so fairly, because he was the advocate 
for an income-tax, He thought it the 
fairest of all taxes. He wished, too, that 
protection should go hand in hand with a 
necessity of cultivation, 

Mr. Eliot Yorke gave his support to the 
measure. Some time previous to the in- 
troduction of it, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
distinctly announced the proposition of a 
duty of 3s. on American wheat passing the 
frontiers of Canada. It must not, then, 
be charged against the Government that 
the agricultural members were taken by 
surprise; they were themselves to blame 
for not having taken greater pains to un- 
derstand the proposal of the Government. 
It was a measure which he hailed as one 
that would relieve this country from the 
pressure under which it now laboured, and 
as mediatorial between the landed and 
manufacturing interests. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart said, that a measure 
so characterised by mystery in its bitt 





and its after-stages, was never before 
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propounded in that House. But if it 
were more clearly understood, he thought 
country gentlemen would coincide in the 
opinion, that the protective system was 
by no means invaded, but in some degree 
strengthened by it. There was, however, 
one ground upon which all English, 
Scotch, and Irish country gentlemen ought 
to resist it, and that was its disturbing 
efect. He had lately been in Scotland 
for the purpose of Jetting some farms, but 
the tenants asked only for renewals of 
three or five years, instead of the usual 
longer period, unless he could guarantee 
the continuance of the Corn-laws. And 
what would be the benefit of the measure 
to the consumer here? Would he not 
have to pay a higher duty on wheat from 
Canada than he had been paying on an 
average for some years past? In Canada, 
too, the millers and those engaged ia the 
transit trade were opposed to it. The 
consumer in Canada was also against it 
for it was hostile to his interests. But it 
must be chiefly considered with reference 
to its effects upon our foreign trade with 
America. At first the Americans were 


induced to like it because it admitted their 
produce at a fixed duty, although by an 


indirect road, But why did not the Go- 
verument at once come to an understand- 
ing with the Americans, and revive trade 
with our best customers by taking her 
produce in return for ours? He believed 
that the hostility of the American tariff 
atose entirely from the same causes as 
other foreign tariffs—namely, because we 
forced a false and unsound system so far 
that they were under the necessity of 
adopting such a course. Our manufac- 
tutes were not taken because we would 
hot receive as an equivalent that which 
she could spare—her agricultural produce, 
This was a measure of the blindest policy, 
and there was nothing to justify it but a 
hasty expression of the noble Lord, to 
which nobody paid any attention at the 
time it was uttered. Upon those grounds 
he'should give his support to the amend- 
ment of his noble Friend. 

Mr. Bankes said, it had been remarked 
ofthis measure that that part of it which 
was protective would cease, but that which 
savoured of free-trade would continue. It 
was impossible not to see that there was a 
very great probability of that being the 
case. He must complain of the manner 
i which it had been brought forward. 
They had yet to inform themselves as to 
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what were the real feelings of the people 
of Canada with respect to this measure, 
It was stated by the noble Lord that it had 
been received with every degree of popu- 
larity in the colony, and carried with an 
unanimous voice through the Legislature ; 
but it was a fact which could not be con- 
cealed, that it was rejected by that very 
Legislature only a year before ; and, look- 
ing to the documerts upon the subject, 
they found undoubtedly that there were 
discussions upon it, the nature of which 
they could not comprehend from the very 
meagre details before them, and that it 
had occupied several weeks in being car- 
ried through. It was not, therefore, too 
much to ask that they should be more 
fully informed of the real feelings of the po- 
pulation of that colony and of those who 
governed it, before they agreed to this 
measure. He might be told that this bill 
contained provisions by which, if the pro- 
posed protection should cease, the protec- 
tion which now existed should come again 
into operation; and that if those provi- 
sions, as now framed, were not sufficient, 
amendments might be introduced in com- 
mittee; but protection once lost was not 
so easily regained. And if it should hap- 
pen from some unforeseen circumstances 
that the colony should, after the experi- 
ence of no long duration, abandon this 
protection, he did not see how, even if 
the act were so skilfully framed as to en- 
title them to return to the protection 
which they had now, they would be 
enabled to insure the benefit of it. The 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire had 
said that the agricultural Members had 
not been taken by surprise. But he would 
refer to the manner in which this measure 
was announced by the noble Lord; and 
must say, that the charge of the hon. 
Member against the agricultural Members 
was rather unfair, as proceeding from one 
of their own body. He must suppose that 
in Cambridgeshire this matter was well 
known. He must suppose that the con- 
stituents of the hon. Member had had 
advantages which the constituents of other 
hon. Members had not had; and he must 
suppose that the hon. Member had been 
directed by his constituents to support 
this measure, and to bring against the 
other agricultural Members the charge 
he had preferred. He believed that the 
noble Lord who introduced this measure 
entertained the sincere conviction that it 
would not have an injurious effect upon 
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the agricultural interests of this country; agricultural interest, when he saw ‘the 
and if the bill had been proposed last ' anxiety and alarm which prevailed in the 
year, at a period when higher prices ex- | agticultural districts, he would not be'dig. 
isted, it might not have been open to charging his duty to those whom he te. 


such strong objections as under present 


circumstances, might, as he conceived , assent to that measure. 


presented in that House if he gave his 
He felt great 


with justice, be urged against it. It was, regret in having compelled to differ from 


however, useless at this time to endeavour 
to persuade the agriculturists that the 
measure would be beneficial to them, and 


that it would not lead to a considerable | 


diminution of their profits. 


Lord in introducing the bill had taken | 


great pains to remove the impression that 
it would tend to encourage smuggling ; 
and he enlarged upon the trifling advan- 
tage which would be derived from contra- 
band trade and the difficulties by which 
it would be attended. He believed, how- 
ever, that the system of smuggling which 
they had reason to apprehend would be 
carried on in this manner :—that a va- 
cuum being created in Canada by the 
exportation of colonial wheat to this coun- 
try, grain would be smuggled from the 
United States into Canada for the con- 


sumption of the colonists. The only pro- 


tection afforded to the agriculturists of this 
country would therefore be the duty of 1s. 


There was another point to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the 
House. Under the provisions of the 
Grinding Act, any quantity of flour might 
be taken to the bonding warehouses, and 
exchanged for an equal quantity of foreign 
wheat. How were they to guard against 
fraud here 2? What was to prevent persons 
from exchanging Canadian flour which had 
paid a duty of 1s. for an equal quantity of 
American or other foreign wheat? Sup- 
pose @ person imported a quarter of Cana- 
dian flour upon which the Is. duty was 
paid, how could they guard against his 
taking it, under the provisions of the 
Grinding Act, to the bonding warehouses 
and exchanging it for a quarter of foreign 
wheat, which ought to pay a duty of 20s., 
thus gaining an advantage of 19s.? He 
sincerely hoped, that if this measure must 
pass into a law it might produce all the 
benefits anticipated by the noble Lord. 
He was far from supposing, that if the 
system of protection continued to be 
maintained in Canada it would not be 
productive of benefit to the colony; and, 
if such benefit did result, he believed it 
would be productive of reciprocal advan- 
tage to this country. But he considered 
that, in the present depressed state of the 


The noble; 
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those with whom he generally acted, and 
to whom he gave full credit for the sin- 
cerity of the motives by which they wete 
actuated in proposing this bill. He had 
no doubt they entertained the sincere con. 
viction that the measure would not prove 
injurious to British agriculture ; and he 
trusted they would do him the justice to 
believe that he was influenced by equal 
sincerity in adopting the course which he 
felt it his duty to pursue. 

Mr. Mitchell thought that the import. 
ance of this measure had been greatly 
overrated. He did not think the impor- 
tation into this country of 80,000 or 
100,000 quarters of Canadian -wheat 
would produce any material effect upon 
the home market. He objected to the 
bill, however, because he believed it would 
abstract the difference in the duty from 
the British Treasury, in order to put it 
into the pockets of the Canadian landed 
proprietors, and that it would tend to 
raise the price of wheat to a proportionate 
extent in Canada. The measure would 
therefore inflict a double blow—first, upon 
the English Treasury ; and next, upon the 
Canadian consumers; and for what ob« 
ject? To support the landed interest in 
Canada. He considered that the tendeney 
of the bill would be to discourage, rather 
than to increase, the transit of American 
wheat through Canada to this country. 
Hitherto the duty on American wheat 
imported through Canada had been 2s, 1d. 
per quarter; but by this measure a per- 
manent duty of 4s. a quarter would be 
imposed. He also objected to the bill 
because it would create a vested interest 
in Canada. Many persons might be in 
duced, under the expectations which this 
measure encouraged them to indulge in, 
to invest their capital in Canadian agti- 
culture; and if it should be hereafter 
found expedient to adopt measures of a 
different wature, they would turn round 
and complain of the injury done to them, 
and of the interference with their vested 
interests. He did not think that the bill 
carried out the principles of free trade, of 
that it would benefit the consumer ; and 
he would, therefore, oppose it. 
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Mr. S. Wortley said, the Government 
had been charged with having misled the 
people of this country with respect to the 
resent measure. He might say, in re- 
ply to observations which had fallen from 
several hon. Members, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Président of the Board of 
Trade had last yedr proposed to impose a 
3s, duty on the importation of United 
States corn into Canada by an act of the 
Imperial Legislature; but, on considera~ 
tion, it was thought advisable to leave it 
to the colonial Legislature to impose a 
duty on corn passing their frontier. It 
was eventually suggested that a duty of 
3s. should be levied on the Canadian 
frontier, a duty of 1s, being’ imposed on 
importation into this country. He could 
therefore fully confirm the statement of 
the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
E. Yorke); and he thought that hon. 
Gentlemen had no reason to complain 
that they had been deceived by the Go- 
vernment with respect to this measure. It 
had been said that this bill was designed 
to afford protection to the agricultural 
interest in Canada, and to give an advan- 
tage to the colonists in the home market 

over foreign producers. But the same 
principle had been adopted in, he believed, 
1836, with regard to colonial sugar, and 
subsequently with respect torum. There 
could be no question, in his opinion, that 
asa matter of revenue a fixed duty was 
pteferable to a sliding scale. With respect 
to the operation of the measure, he could 
not believe that it was likely to have an 
extensive effect on the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country. As the noble Secre- 
taty for the Colonies had said, the mea- 
sire had been long looked for as’a great 
boon by the Canadians, and considering 
all the circumstances of the case he could 
not but support the second reading. 

“Mr. V. Smith was afraid that it was 
almost ungenerous to aim another blow 
at this almost undefended measure; but 
he must say he thought that such a mea- 
site ought to have received something 
more of explanation from her Majesty’s 
ministers than the House had yet heard. 
Ifthe noble Lord who introduced it did 
not like to say anything in its defence 
why were others silent? Why was the 
Paymaster of the Forces absent, intro- 
duced ‘as he had been into the Cabinet as 
a detoy to’ the country gentlemen,—as 
the Mrs. Bond who was to invite them to 
come and be killed? Ona former occa- 
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sion he had taken the liberty to ask the 
noble Lord whether he could support his 
assertion that the Canadian Act had 
passed with the unanimous consent of the 
Canadian Legislature. That assertion had 
been denied by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), and the noble 
Lord, in consequence, ad produced the 
journals of the Canadian Legislature, 
from which, however, he (Mr. V. Smith) 
must say that any thing but what the no- 
ble Lord had stated appeared to have 
been the case. [Lord Stanley had made 
no such an assertion.] The noble Lord 
had certainly been understood by himself 
and others to have stated that the Cana- 
dian act had passed unanimously; how- 
ever, the noble Lord must know, at least, 
he (Mr. V. Smith) hoped the noble Lord 
knew, that he was the last person to ac- 
cuse the noble Lord of intentional incor- 
rectness, and he hoped the noble Lord 
would take an opportunity of informing 
the House on what precise questions the 
divisions in the Canadian Legislature had 
been taken. It appeared that no fewer 
than four divisions had taken place in re- 
ference to this subject. The noble Lord 
had called upon the House of Commons 
to pass the measure, because otherwise, 
he said, it would be an insult to the colony 
of Canada. Now the insult, if any to the 
colony, proceeded from the noble Lord 
himself, for he had made a promise to the 
colony without having the sanction of the 
British Parliament. To talk of insult to 
the Canadian Legislature, he must con- 
fess, appeared to him to be idle. If the 
House of Commons were to be told every 
time that an occasion occurred for them 
to exercise the privileges and rights of the 
House, that they must not do this or that 
because it would be an insult to the co- 
lony, he must say, in his opinion, that 
would not be fitting Ministerial language. 
The hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Mr. O’Connell), was very differently 
treated when he said that this or that 
conduct would be considered an insult to 
Ireland. ‘To take that into consideration, 
it was declared would be fettering the pri- 
vileges of the House. But if the bill 
passed, would it not be an insult to the 
other North American colonies, to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, which, though not so va- 
luable at present, might some time or 
other approach very nearly in value to 
Canada? The House was told, however, 
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that these were not agricultural colonies. 
He believed the very same reason applied 
to Canada. At the present moment it 
did not raise any great quantity of corn. 
The House had been told by an hon, 
Gentleman who was acquainted with the 
country that the fly destroyed the crops 
in Lower Canada, and though there might 
be some surplus from Upper Canada it 
was only from that part of the colony that 
any could be expected. But Nova Scotia 
was advancing in agriculture. The emi- 
gration papers presented by the noble 
Lord yesterday showed that prizes were 
given there for agricultural §improve- 
ments. These were small beginnings, it 
was true, but they were worth some- 
thing. Because Canada had cost trea- 
sure and blood, we should not be afraid 
to act fairly to the other colonies as 
well as to Canada. Then the governor 
of New Brunswick stated, that in his 
progress through the colony he had 
everywhere noticed improvements in agri- 
culture. Prince Edward’s Island, he was 
told, had passed a similar act to this of 
Canada, with a similar prospect of a boon 
from the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
denied it, it seemed ; but he asked, whe- 


ther, if the other North American colonies 
passed similar measures, would the noble 


Lord dare to refuse them this boon? 
Wtiting to Jamaica the noble Lord stated 
that a privilege given to one colony could 
not be denied to anothercolony. He (Mr. 
V. Smith) took those words, and war ned 
the noble Lord that a boon given to one 
colony could not be refused to another. 
Let hon. Gentlemen opposite, therefore, 
lay their account with having wheat 
coming in from all the colonies on the 
same terms as from Canada. The noble 
Lord. had introduced his resolutions at 
one o'clock in the morning of the 6th of 
May —a most inconvenient hour—the 
consequence of which was, that at this 
stage of the measure, it was too late for 
him (Mr. V. Smith) to introduce the 
names of the other North American colo- 
nies as he should otherwise have done. 
There was one thing that he wished par- 
ticularly to know, whether the noble Lord 
had taken any additional precautions 
against smuggling? He did not even 
know how the noble Lord proposed to 
defray the expenses of the measure in 
that respect. Did he mean to call upon this 
country? Ifthe noble Lord did, he could 
assure him that this country would not 
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afford him the means; or did the noble 
Lord mean to say that Canada would 
defray the expense? How was that to 
be brought about? It was impossible, 
in his opinion, that the duty could defray 
the expense. In fact, he believed, that 
the duty would not be levied; for he 
could not see that it was the interest of 
any person to maintain it. Their act 
having passed, and received the Royal 
assent, how could the noble Lord compel 
them to levy the duty? The noble Lord 
told the House,—‘*Ob, we don’t want 
Custom-house officers; every man in 
Canada will be a custom-house officer.” 
Why so? The largest portion of the 
population would be interested in smug. 
gling. There would be no one person 
in Canada who would be interested in 
the slightest degree in the prevention of 
smuggling. These things were overlooked 
by Gentlemen on the opposite side; or, 
perhaps, their principal object was to 
support the Ministry, and it was with that 
view some few came down on one night 
to vote against one resolution, and a few 
more on another night to vote against 
another. The object of the bill was to 
establish a protective interest in Canada, 
which ultimately would unite with the 
protective interest here to oppose the 
principles of free-trade ; and it would be 
difficult to oppose their united efforts. 
Mr. G. W. Hope said, that no argu- 
ments had been advanced against the 
bill which had not been urged before over 
and over again. The bill was verbatim 
the same as the resolutions; and what 
necessity was there for his noble Friend 
going over the same ground again. From 
the course of argument pursued by his 
hon. Friend it would be supposed that 
there was no Custom-house in Canada. 
His hon. Friend ought to know, from the 
situation which he had formerly held, 
that duties were collected on other articles 
coming into Canada from America, and 
that sufficient security for their collection 
existed. Where smuggling could be car- 
ried on along the frontier there was 
no corn, whilst the great Jakes were inter- 
posed between the corn-growing countries 
and Canada, and these lakes, as he un- 
derstood, were never entirely frozen over 
in winter. Besides this, what would be 
the gain to the smuggler incomparison with 
the risk of seizure and the difficulty of land- 
ing? There had been formerly a consider- 
able quantity of contraband tea introduced 
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from America, but the reduction of duty 
to one half, combined with other causes, 
had done away with the contraband trade. 
Ao overwhelming majority of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the two Canadas was 
in favour of the bill, aud, notwithstanding 
the division in the Canadian Legislature 
there had been no vote against the prin- 
ciple of the bill. It had been asked by 
his hon. Friend, who pressed the point 
with some emphasis, whether it would be 

ible to refuse the same boon if it were 

uired by our North American colonies ; 
but it should be remembered, that these 
colonies did not produce corn for exporta- 
tion. As to the allusion which had been 
made to the Prince Edward’s Island Act, 
the answer was, that it only related to 
revenue, When the prices were very 
high here, American corn, instead of 
coming by the route of Canada, would 
come direct, and when the prices were 
low, American corn would come to this 
country through Canada. Hishon. Friend 
argued, that the bill would give strength 
and consistency to the existing Corn-laws 
which at any rate proved that the measure 
was not brought forward for the purpose 
of weakening the present protection. 

Mr. Sheil: I do not think that the hon. 
Gentleman has succeeded in showing that 
it was not necessary for any Member of 
the Treasury Bench to have taken part in 
this debate; nor do I think he hasshown, 
what it was of great importance to es- 
tablish, that the statement of the noble 
lord, the Secretary for the colonies, that 
there were no divisions in the Canadian 
House of Representatives on the measure, 
has been borne out by the facts. Iam 
convinced, that the noble Lord only stated 
what he believed to be true—the docu- 
ments, however, which he has produced, 
prove that the noble Lord laboured under 
a mistake of an egregious kind. After the 
noble Lord had stated to the House, that 
there were no divisions, my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Montrose, referred to a 
paper in which it appeared that there was 
adivision on the first resolution. When 
that paper was reverted to by my hon. 
Friend, and when he referred to the 
speeches made upon that occasion, I ask 
how it is the noble Lord could make an 
assertion, so utterly at variance with the 
evidence adduced by the Member for 
Montrose. The noble Lord said, he had 
. Teferted to the journal. So have I. Surely, 
the noble Lord will admit, that a division on 
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the resolution on which the bill is founded 
is the same thing as a division on the bill 
itself. What was that resolution? Re- 
solved ,— 

“ That it is the opinion of the committee, 
that it is expedient, in order to encourage the 
agricultural interests of this province, and 
facilitate the free admission of Canadian wheat 
into the ports of the United Kingdom, to im- 
pose a duty on foreign wheat imported into 
this province.” 


Did not that resolution involve the 
principle of the whole measure? Then 
look at page 5, and let us see who is in 
the right. We have assertion on one 
side, met with asseveration on the other, 
but what is the proof? On the top of 
page 5, I find this statement :— 

“ The question being then put on the first 
resolution, the House divided thereon, and 
the names being called for, they were taken 
down as followeth.”’ 

On the first resolution, involving the 
principle of the bill, there was a division 
taken, therefore the noble Lord had not 
made out his assertion. Then you say, 
“read the intermediate portion.” Be- 
tween the first resolution and this division 
there was a division on an amendment 
The amendment was lost, and then the 
division was taken on the first reso- 
lution.— 

“ The question being then put on the first 
resolution, the House divided.” 

I think the noble Lord, with all his 
ingenuity, will not be able to elicit any 
different construction from that entry. 
Then let us see whether other assertions 
are better founded. The hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire said, that the country had 
not been misled, but straight, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire turns round and asks 
whether his constituents have been misled? 
And that question has received no answer 
The hon. Member for Dorsetshire added 
that he had not been misled. Did the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire convey that 
information to his constituents? Did he, 
in this House, take part in the debate with 
the hon. Member for Yorkshire, who was 
also not misled? Did either of the hon. 
Members take pains to impress on the 
agriculturists the benefits of those mea- 
sures, taken in reference to which you 
may well exclaim, — 

“O fortunati nimium bona si sua norint.”” 


But the people say they are misled. In 
order to ascertain whether the charge is 
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well founded let us see the facts. The no- 
ble Lotd anticipated the charge, and de- 
clared that the measure was not clandes- 
tinely introduced, and the noble Lord ad- 
verted to a speech made by himself. It is 
true that the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, on the 8th of February, 1842, 
suggested the advantage of a fixed duty 
between Canada and America; did he say 
one word about the abolition of the duty 
on Canadian wheat brought into this 
country? Notasyllable. He said there 
was a disposition in the Government to 
lessen the duty upon American wheat 
introduced into Canada, but not a word 
about reducing the duty on Canadian 
wheat brought into this country. It there- 
fore required considerable ingenuity and 
ability to extort from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement as an inference that 
which he now said he had so clearly de- 
clared. On the 9th of February the 
greatest interest prevailed throughout the 
country to know the determination of the 
Government ; it was supposed that they 
would adhere in Parliament to their 
pledges expressed or implied. In the 
hush of public attention, when every 
sentence of the Prime Minister not only 


entered the ear, but was impressed on 
the mind, the Prime Minister entered 
into an explanation of the alterations 


which he intended to adopt. Did he 
say a word about this bill? Not a syl- 
lable. He detailed with the utmost mi- 
nuteness, the change he intended to make 
in the duty on Canadian corn. There was 
to be a 5s. duty when the price was 55s. ; 
as the price advanced to 58s, the duty was 
to be reduced. What was it incumbent 
on a Prime Minister to do when, upon 
such an article as corn, this plan was in 
meditation? Was it not to apprise the 
country of the fact? My right hon. 
Friend the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Baring) asked on the 9th of 
February, 1842, whether the Cabinet con- 
templated any change. If they did, why 
did they suppress all mention of it? A 
hint was given by the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies? In what stage 
of the Corn-law was that hint given ? Was 
it on an amendment of the Government ? 
No, My hon. Friend the Member for the 
county of Limerick made a motion, and 
then the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies made a motion, which he is as- 
tonished we have not borne in mind. He 
mrey be astonished that his words wete not 
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understood, but the country gentlemen did 

not conceive the noble Lord’s words con. 

veyed any such meaning. This was on 
the 28th of February. There was another 
speech made on the 18th of April. No 
one had mentioned what took place on 
the 18th of April. The noble Lord then 
the President of the Board of Trade (tte 
Earl of Ripon), who is now transferted to 
anotherdepartment, where I believe control 
is very necessary, introduced the Corn-law 
in the other House. Did he say one word in 
reference to the bill? The Prime Minis- 
ter had passed it over, the Secretary for 
the Colonies had introduced it incidént. 
ally, and then the President of the Board 
of Trade left it out. The 2nd of March 
was passed. At that time the noble Lord’s 
despatch had been written; on the 18th 
of April, when the corn bill was brought 
into the House of Lords, the President of 
the Board of Trade did not utter one word 
with respect to this measure. I entirely 
acquit the noble Lord of practising any 
deception to the House of Commons, bat 
it is most unfortunate that the country 
gentlemen have been taken by surprise. 
the hon. Member for Shropshire is taken 
by surprise; the hon. Member for Suffolk 
the gallant representative of agricultural 
astonishment are utterly umazed. If there 
be a scale of surprise, the farmers of 
England have gone through every grade 
of the scale. They marvelled that the 
Whigs changed their minds before the 
general election—they were astonished 
that the Tories changed their minds so 
soon afterwards. They were amazed at the 
Corn-bill—they were appalled by the tariff, 
and now they are still more thunderstruck 
that fifteen months afterwards you should 
come forward and introduce a change info 
your own final measure ; that you should 
give up your sliding-scale and adopt a 
fixed duty which would prove a fixed im- 
posture, In my opinion this bill is objec- 
tionable to the farmers who are the 
advocates of protection, and it is still 
nore objectionable to the advocates of 
frée-trade. The farmers suppose that 
they are to have protection, and you give 
them a duty payable here; whereas you 
turn round and substitute for a duty raised 
here in England, a duty to be raised in 
Canada for the Canadians, and not for Eng- 
land. You may say “ imperial policy re 
quires this.” Possibly “ inmperial policy 

may require the abolition of the Cort- 


laws; and you defend those laws, not on” 
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4 teference to imperial policy, but you 
defend them in order to support particular 
interests ; in other words class interests. 
Is it not the same thing to Ireland and to 
England if flour comes into this country 
whether it is ground on the Vistula or the 
St. Lawrence. Will not Canadian corn 
ioterfere with home-grown corn as much 
as corn grown at Dantzic or) in America. 
Will it not equally displace home-grown 
com? Will it not equally interfere with 
contracts—will it not affect pin-money 
and settlements quite as much as foreign 
grown corn. Why then do you introduce 
this bill, It seems from the papers before 
the House that the Western States of 
America are by this bill to be converted 
into the granaries of this country. How 
do you reconcile that probability with the 
policy of your Corn-laws, to which you 
express your determination to adhere ? 
I pass to the smuggling question. In 
these papers you have a memorial showing 
that there will be no smuggling. Whodo 
you think is the authority against 
smuggling? Why, my Lord Mountcashel. 
You will hardly believe it—this bill is 
sheltered under that illustrious pame— 


“ Magni stat nominis umbra.” 


The North American committee of the 
Colonial Society sent the memorial, but 
the first name among the subscribers is 
my Lord Mountcashel. Giving you the 
full benefit of all the authority to be de- 
rived from the name, see how stands the 
evidence. We have had the opinion of 
the right hon. Member for Coventry (Mr. 
E. Ellice), whose sagacity, whose talents, 
and whose pure and disinterested princi- 
ples are beyond dispute. I know of no 
man of more shrewdness and sagacity, of 
whose opinion with regard to matters af- 
fecting Canada I would more readily take, 
but against him we have had the evidence 
of two hon. Members, one an Englishman, 
who has been officially connected with 
Canada, I mean the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, and the other a 
Canadian, the hon. Member for Bolton, 
[No! no!} If he is not a native of Ca- 
nada, he is most honourably connected 
with that colony, of which the Legislature 
atone period made him the repository of 
its special confidence. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Liskeard has been in 
Oanada, he was a member of Lord Dar- 
ham’s government. Both these gentlemen 
Concur in stating that smuggling will be 
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carried On to a very great extent. My 
gallant Friend the Member for Maryle- 
bone concurs in that opinion. He is well 
acquainted with Canada; against that 
opinion his testimony has been given by 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies; who has been in Canada, but his 
evidence is rebutted by that of the Mem- 
bers for Maldon and for Taunton, who 
travelled with him through Canada, when 
they sympathised with the noble Lord in 
sentiments, which he no longer entertains. 
They think that smuggling will be carried 
on to a very great extent under these cir- 
cumstances, where there appears to exist 
a doubt so strong upon a matter sc im- 
portant, and the witnesses contradict each 
other so directly, would it not have been 
a better course to have referred the whole 
question toa committee? At present we 
have nothing but assertion upon one side 
encountered by equally strong assevera- 
tion upon the other. I have said that 
the advocates of free trade also ought 
to oppose this measure. The Americans 
are already complaining of the introduc- 
tion of this tariff. When you are intro- 
ducing into Canada a Cotn-law which 
has produced such bad effects here, may 
it not have an equally pernicious effect in 
Canada without necessity, all the evils of 
your Corn-laws. There is no pretence for 
a Canadian Corn-law. There have been 
no investments in Canada made on the 
faith of the Corn-laws, capital has not 
been introduced there under them, there 
are no settlements or family arrangements 
dependent upon them in Canada. By 
destroying the Corn-laws here you may 
root up interests which have grown up 
with them. But this cannot be said in 
Canada. We have received an intima- 
tion that the Corn-laws here cannot be 
maintained, and my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Montrose says, “ Catry this 
measire as soon as you possibly can, 
and the Canadian Legislature will break 
through it.” You, feeling the force of 
that suggestion, have attempted to guard 
against it. You have altered your reso- 
lutions, you have added to the words, 
* from and after a day to be named,” the 
words, “ and thenceforth during the con- 
tinwance of the said doty.” You feel the 
force of the objection, and you say that 
the present act shall be co-existent with 
the Canada Act. Is not this evidence 


that you consider, after a trial of your 
Corn-laws, the Canadians will try to get 
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tid of them. If there be a cry for a re- 
peal of tne Corn-laws in this country, why 
should not there be a cry for the repeal of 
Corn-laws in Canada. You say that with 
a fixed duty in a time of famine in Eng- 
gland there will be a cry for repeal of this 
fixed duty; if there be a time of famine 
in Canada why should there not be a 
similar cry there [No,o.] You say 
“No.” I am aware of the value of an 
official denial, but where is your evidence ? 
And what is your principle of a fixed duty ? 
You have a sliding-scale on the Hudson, 
and a fixed duty on the St. Lawrence. 
You slide along the Erie, and are in what 
the Americans call “a fix” on the Wel- 
Jand Canal. Nay, if you bring American 
flour down the St. Lawrence, ‘and grind it 
there, you admit it at a fixed duty, whilst 
if it comes unground, it comes in under 
the sliding-scale; so that on the St. 
Lawrence itself, you have in operation at 
one and the same time, the sliding-scale 
and the fixed duty. I do not enter into 
the calculations or into all the mystifica- 
tions may | say, in which the noble Lord 
indulged. One word more —I have 
not heard on the other side anything 
which can justify the exclusion of 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 


Edward’s Island. This point has been 
pressed again and again. It has been 
pressed by those who have attacked the 
Government in front, and those who have 
fallen upon them in the rear; but no defi- 
nite, skilful, and perspicuous answer has 
been extorted by the most skilful inqusi- 
tor who has administered his interro- 
gatories to the noble Lord. Lord Dur- 
ham recommended, that all these colo- 
nies should be combined into one mass. 
It was apprehended, however, to be too 
serious an experiment, and was not 
adopted, Yet there is no difference in 
the natural advantages of these colonies ; 
there is no ground for making the present 
distinction. You say that there is nocorn 
grown there; but I have abundance of evi- 
dence to show that there is. Mr. M‘Gregor 
says so. Under Sir Howard Douglas a 
great impetus was given to the growth of 
corn in Nova Scotia ; and the same thing 
is asserted both by Mr. Buckingham and 
Mr. Martin. But you do not think, that 
Nova Scotia will complain. Have you 
forgotten the proceedings of the people of 
that colony? Do you not know, that the 
Legislative Assembly of that colony forced 
from amongst them certain obnoxious in- 
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dividuals—that they have exhibited a will 

of their own, and a power to carry out 

their views? It is only for countries in'g 

state of insurrection, however, that such 

premiums are reserved. Is it fair on the 

part of a British Ministry first to enter 

into what I will not call a clandestine 

bargain, with the Canadian Legislature, 

but a bargain without the assent or know. 

ledge of Parliament, and then ww turn 

round and say, “ If you do tt ratify our 
treaty there will be a civil war.” Those 
words were not used, undoubtedly, but 
you talked of the danger to this country, 
and of the weakest point of the British 
empire. And you did not stop there, 
You assembled your Friends; not in this 
House, but out of the House; they met 
at the Foreign-office, and you threatened 
your supporters with resignation, [Cries 
of “* No, no.”| We were threatened with 
a civil war, and then you threatened your 
supporters with resignation. [Cries of 
‘* No.”’] Did not the noble Lord say, that 
if this bill was not carried he should ad. 
vise his Sovereign to refuse the royal 
assent to the Canada bill, and resign his 
office. [‘ No, no.”] He said it should 
be his last act. [Renewed cries of ‘ No.”| 
Well, then, in place of saying that it should 
be his last act, he said, ‘* though it should 
be his last act.” [Cheers and cries of 
“ No.”] If that.be not what the noble 
Lord said,.it would be better for the noble 
Lord himself, in. candour, to state what 
he did say, The threat used at the meet. 
ing to which I am. referring, however, as 
it is stated in a letter, written by the Mem- 
ber for Kent, appeared to involve resigoa- 
tion; but as there is so much doubt on 
that point, 1 may recommend to the noble 
Lord, that he should have recourse toa 
dissolution, and on the Corn-laws, the 
Canadian bill, and the prosperity with 
which he has blessed the country, give 
the people of England an opportunity of 
pronouncing a practical panegyric on the 
administration of himself and his asso 
ciates. 

Lord Stanley said, that certainly the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had introduced something of 
novelty into the debate, which he had 
thought so worn out that he should have 
felt an apology due to the House for again 
intruding upon its attention, were it not 
that such a direct appeal had been made 
to him by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. In consequence of some expres 
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sions which had fallen from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman at the close of his 
, he felt bound to trespass upon its 
indulgence for a few moments while he 
endeavoured to show that he did not shrink 
from the challenge which had been thrown 
out, and to prove that he was prepared to 
meet the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. When he remembered that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
heen for a considerable time a Member of 
the late Administration, he did not feel 
at surprise that the right hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman should recommend to 
the present Government any other expe- 
dient rather than that of resignation. He 
thought that if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had carried his example and 
experience rather than his precept a little 
further, the last and fatal experiment of a 
dissolution would not afford the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman any grounds for 
urging a dissolution as the best course to be 
adopted. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to know the circumstances 
which he supposed to have occurred at a pri- 
vate meeting of gentlemen widely differ- 
ing from the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in political opinions. [Mr. Sheil: 
“] spoke on the authority of the pub- 
lished letter of Mr. Plumptre.”] That 
letter he had not seen, but the right hon. 
avd learned Gentleman had stated, that on 
the part of the Government he (Lord 
Stanley) had taken the undue and indecent 
liberty of threatening the supporters of 
the Government, that unless they gave 
their support to this measure, he should 
feel it his duty to resign the situation he 
had the honour to hold. «Now, there were 
many Gentlemen then in the House who, 
unlike the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, had been present at the meeting, and 
who could remember what had passed. 
At that meeting—if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman wished to know what 
passed—he had stated to the Gentlemen 
assembled, that which he conceived showed 
the groundlessness of the apprehensions 
of the agriculturists with respect to this 
measure, He had stated further, the po- 
sition in which the Government was placed 
with respect to this measure, but he added, 
most distinctly, that. no Member of Par- 
liament was pledged to its adoption ; and 
he also said— and he now repeated it—that 
it was then and still was the duty of the 
Government, considering the pledges given 
to Canada, to use its utmost endeavours 
for the purpose of carrying the measure 





into effect. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded to a speech which 
he had made in Parliament on the occasion 
of the motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Taunton (Mr. La- 
bouchere. [Mr. Sheil: “ Your opening 
speech,”] Be it so. On that occasion he 
stated strongly, that the Government was 
pledged to take every step to secure the 
passing of this measure—that the Cana- 
dian Legislature had passed a bill in the 
full reliance that the measure would 
become law, and he had stated further, 
that if unfortunately, and contrary to his 
expectations, Parliament should refuse its 
sanction to one side of the contract, he 
would not be a party to advise the Crown 
to assent to the other portion embodied in 
the bill of the Canadian Legislature ; and 
that in the event of the rejection of the 
bill now under consideration, it would be 
his first, though it might also be his last 
official act, to advise the Crown to refuse 
its assent to the bill passed by the Cana- 
dian Legislature. Now, he did ‘not think 
that any hon. Member could fairly con- 
strue this language into a menace. But 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated that he had not only held out 
threats of danger to the country by the 
rejection of this bill, but that he had en- 
tered into a clandestine treaty with Ca- 
nada, and concealed it from the House. 
(Mr. Sheil: ‘*No.”] Oh, yes; the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, he had 
entered into a treaty which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not de- 
signate as clandestine. That was a stale 
artifice, and one wholly unworthy of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone on to state that he had said, that if 
Parliament refused to ratify the treaty, 
there would be civil war in Canada. He 
had never said or thought anything of the 
kind ; but this he had said, and this he 
repeated, that it was not the same thing 
to refuse to pass a measure when nothing 
had previously taken place, and to with- 
draw a boon when an equal benefit had pre- 
viously been conceded. But the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had also contended 
that he had made statements — which, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
defied him, with all his ingenuity, to get 
out of—with respect to the unanimity. of 
Canada in reference to this measure, and 
taking in his hand the journals of the 
House of Assembly, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had charged him with 
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having misrepresented facts. [Mr. Sheil : 
“No, I said you were in error as to 
facts.”] The right hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman added, that from those journals he 
would prove the error. Now, his declara- 
tion had been, that the principle of the 
present measure, and also the principle 
of the bill passed in Canada, had ob- 
tained the universal and unanimous assent 
of all the branches of the Canadian Legis- 
lature; and he repeated that statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Northampton had said, that in the 
House of Assembly, as appeared from its 
journals, there had been some division 
upon the original resolution ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted to state, that 
two of those divisions were with regard to 
a third resolution, not at all or in any de- 
gree connected with or forming a part of 
the measure under consideration. There 
had been two divisions on the first resolu- 
tion, which was to the effect— 

“That it was expedient to encourage the 
agricultural interests of this province (Cana- 
da), and to facilitate the introduction of fo- 
reign wheat into the province at a duty 
named.’’ 

The amendment moved was to the ef- 
fect,— 

“That such duty should be levied only 
when Canadian wheat could be adinitted into 
the United Kingdom duty free.” 


In short, the original resolution was to 
impose a duty of 3s., without conditions ; 
the amendment was to impose a duty with 
conditions, On these motions divisions 
had taken place, and the original resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of thirty- 
nine to eighteen, The main resolutions 
were afterwards carried by a majority of 
forty-nine to thirteen ; and of the thirteen 
Gentlemen who voted in favour of the 
amendment twelve of them had declared, 
that their opposition was founded on the 
circumstance, that the bill now under con- 
sideration would not give security to the 
Canadians. [Mr. Sheil: ‘ That state- 
ment is very ingenuous.”] It might be 
ingenuous ; but what was much better, it 
was true. A similar amendment had been 
moved on the bill, and with these excep- 
tions, neither in. the second nor in the 
third reading of the bill had there been 
apy division or difference of opinion either 
in the upper or the lower House of the Le- 
gislature. Now he asked the right hon, and 
learned Gentleman, and, he asked the 
House whether he had satisfied both, that 
upon the principle of the. measure pro- 
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posed by the Government there had been 
no difference of opinion whatever, If there 
had, the passage which had been referred 
to by his hon, Friend, the Under Secre. 
tary for the Colonies (Mr. G. W, Hope) 
showed that those differences had been 
misinterpreted. So much, then, for the 
circumstances under which the measure 
had been passed by the Canadian Legisla. 
ture. The feelings and opinions expressed 
by that Legislature, he took to be indica. 
tions of the feelings and opinions of the 
people of Canada. But there remained 
another point which had been noticed 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle. 
man opposite. The right hon, and 
learned Gentleman had said the pre- 
sent bill was a surprise upon that 
House and upon the country. He re- 
preted, that any hon. Member should 
ave misconceived the intentions and 
views of her Majesty's Government, and 
he admitted frankly, that neither Parlia. 
ment nor hon, Gentlemen opposite were 
bound by anything which had passed last 
year. The right hon. and learned Gentle. 
man (Mr. Sheil) had quoted what had 
penne on the 8th and 9th of February 
ast poate and had said, that his (Lord 
Stanley's) right hon. Friend, the Presi. 
dent of the Board of Trade, had, in moving 
the British Colonial Possessions Bill, taken 
no notice of what the Government in- 
tended to do with respect to the Corn-law, 
This omission had arisen from the simple 
fact, that then the Corn-laws were not 
under consideration; but on the 8th of 
ha i before the Corn-laws were in 
troduced, the right hon, Gentleman, the 
Member for Taunton had taken an ob- 
jection to the principle of the imposition 
of a duty by the authority of Parliament, 
without the consent of the Canadian Le- 
gislature. The fact was, that the Go- 
vernment was doubtful as to the course of 
the colonial Legislature, But the right 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Sheil), although he had quoted what had 
assed on the 8th, the 9th, the 28th of 
ebruary, and the 18th of April last year, 
had omitted a very important statement 
made by his right hon. Friend, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, on the 25th of 
February, on the discussion of the motion 
made by the hon, Member for the county 
of Lincoln (My, Christopher), with re- 
spect to the Corn-laws. bn that occasion 


his right hon. Friend had used_ these 
words 
“ With respect to the question which, had 
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peen alluded to, he believed that no man in 
that House would contend that any regulation 
ought to be adopted in the new Corn-law 
which should raise a new barrier as against 
our trade with the United States. He had 
proposed laying a dut of 3s, on wheat import- 
ed into Canada. Should Parliament, how- 
ever, lay a merely nominal duty on the im- 
portation of Canadian flour and wheat into 
ihis country, he would not venture to pledge 
himself, that it would not be right to lay the 
duty on the importation of American wheat 
into Canada, which stood in his resolution ; 
but if Parliament should adhere to the princi- 
ple of a 5s. duty on the importation of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour in this country, in that 
case the 3s. duty would not be pressed upon 
the House,” 

Did not this statement announce the 
contemplated introduction of American 
corn into Canada, and of Canadian corn 
into this country? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, that his 
noble Friend took no notice of the ques- 
tion on the 18th of April; of course 
not, for it was not then settled, His 
noble Friend never thought of referring 
to that which, after all, was for the 
consideration of the colonial Legislature. 
With regard to the question of smuggling 
corn from the United States into Canada, 
and also with regard to the quantity of 


corn that was likely to be introduced from 
the United States into Canada under this 
bill, the matter had been discussed usque 
ad nauseam. He, therefore, would not go 
into it. The hon. Member for Maldon, 
however, had made an observation with 
respect to smuggling wheat into Canada, 


which he wished to advert to. The hon. 
Gentleman had misapprehended what had 
fallen from him; he did not say, that he 
could not tell the extent of the smuggling, 
but he said, that he did not apprehend that 
there would be any serious extent of smug- 
gling inland, but that it was possible a 
certain portion might be smuggled that 
was introduced by the sea board for the 
use of the fisheries, Again, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire did 
not find fault with the engagement that 
had been entered into with Canada, but he 
complained that the measure had been 
brought forward when agriculture was 
suffering under such depression; but 
at the fall of prices could not justify 
the Government in abandoning the mea- 
sure. The hon. Gentleman said, that if 
the measure was to he carried when corn 
was at the price of last year, he did pot 
anticipate any great evil that would result 
from it. It was admitted by his hon. 
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Friend, that the measure would prove of 
great advantage to Canada, and that a 
great number of British subjects annually 
emigrated there, and that no boon could 
be conferred on those provinces which did 
not react on the mother country. Now, 
these were large admissions, .and all of 
them of great importance, He believed, 
that if they thus did good to Canada, 
which was the natural refuge for so large 
a portion of the population of the mother 
country, that it would react upon the 
state of this country, and would produce 
the most beneficial effects. He would not 
waste the time of the House with going 
into calculations as to the probable quan- 
tity of corn, or rather flour, which was 
likely to come from Canada under the ope- 
ration of this measure ; but to relieve the 
apprehensions of some Gentlemen con- 
nected with agriculture, he perhaps might 
be allowed to state, that he had received 
some communications from mercantile 
houses connected with the Canadian trade, 
in which he was assured that the quantity 
likely to be imported this Fig under the 
‘measure was very small. He found in the 
communication of one Canadian mercantile 
house, that it was stated :— 
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“That the price of flour at Montreal is 
from 22s. 6d. to 25s. a barrel, that was about 
from 43s. to 47s. a quarter of wheat. The 
stock on hand is small, and much less will be 
exported from up the eountry than there could 
bedast year. The market price in New York 
is 2s, higher than in Canada, and that stil) 
would take up a large proportion of the corn 
from the western states,” 


After this he said with perfect confi- 
dence, that he did not believe that there 
was much to apprehend to the agricultural 
interest of this country from this source. 
The hon. Gentleman asked, would not 
Canada corn swamp the home market as 
much as that from Odessa? Certainly it 
did not matter so much where the corn 
came from, if the market was to be glut- 
ted ; but when they obtained a supply, it 
was a material thing to consider at what 
price it was likely to be introduced into 
the market. If they could get Odessa 
corn at 14s. a quarter, it would displace 
the consumption of English corn, and, of 
course, reduce the price. If two or three 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat were 
introduced at this rate, the effect. would 
he strongly felt; but he did not anticipate 
that any quantity of corn imported from 
Canada would displace an equal quantity 
of home produce. It did not matter, how- 
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ever, where the corn came from, if it came 
at such a price as materially to affect the 
prices in the British market. As for the 
remark that had been made, that this 
measure created an invidious distinction 
between Canada and the otherNorth Ame- 
rican colonies, one hon. Member having inti- 
mated that it perhaps arose from the cir- 
cumstance of there having been no rebel- 
lion in the other colonies, that it was not 
extended to them ; and another hon. Mem- 
ber having said, that if the bill passed in 
its present shape, you would impose an af- 
front on Nova Scotia—he must disclaim 
any such motives, and say he feared no 
such consequences. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, as well as other 
lon. Gentlemen who took the same side in 
the debate, agreed in this objection. And 
here he would beg the House to recollect, 
that when he introduced the measure, he 
distinctly stated, that it was not brought 
forward to promote the grinding interest 
of the colony, but for the encouragement 
of the domestic agriculture of Canada, and 
that they should send here not American, 
but Canadian corn. Were hon. Gentlemen 
aware of the fact, that since the old Corn- 
law came into operation, the whole quan- 
tity of colonial corn brought into this 
country for home consumption, with the 
exception of that from Canada, did not 
exceed 35,000 quarters? He was told, 
however, that Nova Scotia would consider 
this measure as an affront to her, and why, 
he would ask? Nova Scotia did not grow 
anything like wheat enough for her own 
consumption. New Brunswick also did not 
produce nearly sufficient for her own con- 
sumption. It had been strongly argued, 
that Canada produced more than sufficient 
corn for herself, but not sufficient to satisfy 
the wants of the whole of British America. 
Now, he begged hon. Gentlemen to recol- 
lect, that Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, 
comprehended the whole of British North 
America. At present, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick imported corn from the 
United States without the payment of any 
duty ; but if you extend this measure to 
these new colonies, you compel them to 
impose a duty on the importation of wheat 
into them, and they have no flour of their 
own produce to send here. He was satis- 
fied that these colonies would regard the 
extension of this measure to them as being 
a very trifling boon when you accompanied 
it with the condition imposed on Canada. 
The hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
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asked the other night why the Governmen, 
did not apply this measure to Newfound. 
land, which obtained its supply of cory 
from the states on the Mississippi; and he 
made the observation, that Newfoundland 
lay midway between the Mississippi and 
this country. This might be so ; but cer. 
tainly no map that he had ever geen 
showed it. But if it were so, it was y 
strange that it did not find its way into 
New Brunswick, where it could be ground, 
and then imported into this country for 
little more then ls. a barrel. The. hon, 
Gentleman, however, had added, that it 
was very true, that these were not corn. 
growing countries. But independently of 
this, Prince Edward's Island had im: 

a duty of 4s. on the importation of wheat 
into that colony, without any reference to 
this measure. This was a revenue act, and 
a revenue act only, and for the pur 

of revenue only; but if other colonies 
chose to impose duties similar to those in- 
volved in this measure, the matter would 
be considered by the Government, and po 
doubt would be duly brought under the 
consideration of Parliament. He would, 
however, give no pledge on the subject, 
as he had strongly felt the inconvenience 
during the present Session of having done 
so. Could any man doubt it, that there 
were inconveniences in giving pledges, and 
that doing’'so materially interfered with 
the public business. He had said all along, 
that: this was a measure which was ‘of 
small importanee as regarded its effect on 
agriculture, but the experience of the 
Session as to the inconvenience of making 
promises would make him very cautious 
for the future as to what he said of any 
measures to be hereafter proposed. As to 
the course, therefore, that her Majesty's 
Government would take with respect to 
the other colonies, he would not saya 
word ; but special grievances with respect 
to Canada induced her Majesty’s Govern: 
ment to introduce this measure, and they 
determined not to abstain from settling aa 
important question, because that might 
raise a discussion with respect to other 
colonies, which at present could not be 
touched by the matter. 

Sir Charles Napier observed, thata few 
nights ago he was simple enough to bee 
lieve, on the authority of the noble Lord, 
that there could be no smuggling corn 
into Canada under this bill. Now he bad 
consulted several officers who had served 
in Canada, who assured him that this was 
altogether a mistake. He found that‘this 
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bill, although called a modified free-trade 
bill, would have the effect of demoralising 
the country and exciting all kinds of bad 
feeling between the American persons on 
this border on the one side, and the Cana- 
dians'on the other. If any one would 
take up a map of America, he would see 
that there was nothing to prevent corn 
being brought down from the banks of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie by the canals and 
by the American floats, and when they 
passed from Cleveland and got along the 
American shore into the Lake of the 
Thousand Islands, nothing whatever could 
prevent smuggling. The noble Lord might 
send Admiral Bowles, and all the ships 
and all the steamers which they were about 
to send to Ireland, to Canada instead, and 
he could not prevent the smuggling of 
wheat from the United States into Canada. 
American corn would continue to go free 
of duty, as had been the case hitherto, 
into Canada; and as for the duty im- 
posed in the colony, the truth was, 
that the Legislature of Canada had 
bamboozled the noble Lord, as he had 
attempted to bamboozle the country gen- 
tlemen, 

Mr. Wodehouse thought the measure, as 
applied to English and Irish millers, was 
excessively unjust. He would not have 
made any objection to it as a measure of 
colonial beneficence ;; but be asked why 
was the experiment proposed in the pre- 
sent state of agriculture, and why should 
the experiment be made on agriculture 
alone? With respect to smuggling, he 
consulted Sir C. O’Donnell, who. had been 
military secretary in Canada, and it was 
that gentleman’s opinion, that it would be 
impossible to prevent smuggling under 
this bill. He complained, that certain 
ftiends of the noble Lord had covered 
him with a panoply of infallibility, which 
the noble Lord was not at all anxious, he 
believed, to wear. Sir Colquhoun Grant 
used to say on some occasions, “ I do not 
wish to say a severe thing, but upon my 
soul, you are as great a’scoundrel as ever I 
met.” And when those friends of the 
noble Lord came round to him and told 
him that he had no weak point—that he 
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for the sake of his constituents, his opin. 
ions on the bill. 

Lord Norreys was anxious, before the 
debate was over, that the hon. Member for 
Wallingford should have an opportunity of 
repeating those attacks before the face of 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government which he had made out of 
that House. The hon. Member said, the 
other night, that it was his intention to 
speak on the second reading of the bill, 
but he had not as yet ventured to repeat 
those attacks on the right hon. Baronet 
which he had made behind his back. He 
did not dare to make those attacks before 
the face of the right hon. Baronet which 
he had made at an agricultural meeting at 
Wallingford, which the hon. Member him- 
self had convened. Notwithstanding the 
attacks which the hon. Member had made 
on the right hon. Baronet, he was surprised, 
after the Corn-bill had been before the 
House for au entire month, to see in the 
Morning Post the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber as present at one of the right hon. 
Baronet’s. parliamentary dinners.’ If ‘he 
entertained feelings towards the right hon. 
Baronet similar to those which the hon. 
Member for Wallingford had expressed, he 
should not have gone and sat at the right 
hon. Baronet’s table amongst his supporters 
at that parliamentary dinner. As he jwas 
coming down to the House, some lines 
occurred to him which reminded. him: of 
the hon. Member and the course which he 
had taken,— ws 

“© Quid immerentes hospites vexas, canis 

Ignavus adversum lupos ? 

Quin huc inanes, si potes, vertis minas 

Et me remorsurum petis? 
Tu cum timenda voce complésti nemus 
Projectum odoraris cibum.,’? 


And looking at the right hon. Baronet 
as— 
“ Molossus aut fulvus Lacon.” 
The hon. Member might say to him- 
self— 
“ Cave, cave: namque in malos asperrimus 
Parata tollit cornua.” 


But why did not the hon. Member make 
his attack in the House of Commons? 


| Why had he not fulfilled his pledge and 


could not err, he believed, that if the |risen in his place? Where did the hon, 


noble Lord followed the course of his 


| Member make his declaration ? The House 


own nature, he would say, “ ’Pon my | would be surprised, “ and you, too, Sir,” 


soul, gentlemen, if such be your belief, 
you must be the weakest set of gentlemen 


(continued the hon. Member, addressing 
| himself to the Speaker), “ will be ‘sur- 


thatever I knew.” He thought the hon. | prised to hear that it was at your house. 


Member for Kent was bound to explain 
VOL, LXIX, {Tox 


| The hon. Member boasted, with great 


2T 
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glee, that he was going to have some fun 
before Easter.” A dinner was to be given, 
of that the hon. Member informed him, 
but he told the hon. Member that he would 
have nothing to do either with the hon. 
Member or with his dinner. A most 
flaming handbill was printed and posted ; 
in that it was stated, in large and legible 
characters, that Mr. W. S. Blackstone had 
kindly consented to take the chair, and 
that other persons of consequence would 
attend. He did not know whether the hon. 
Member intended that as a puff for him- 
self; Well, what took place at that meet- 
ing? It was said in vino veritas. Were 
the farmers told of the Canada Corn-bill ? 
The Earl of Stanhope said, that the right 
hon. Baronet would not consent to any 
alteration in the Corn-bill. Was not, the 
noble Earl asked, the Canada Corn-bill an 
infraction of that pledge? Unless it was 
the object of the hon. Member that those 
who were present should go away from the 
meeting, the hon. Member should have 
risen up and stated the facts. That the noble 
Earl should not have known what the in- 
tentions of Government was, was not sur- 
prising, as that noble Earl was not a Mem- 
ber of that House. But the hon. Member 


pretended to be sensitivel alive to the in- 


terest of agriculture, and he maintained 
that the hon, Member ought to have placed 
before the farmers the true statement, of 
the case. 
came down to the House and shifted the 
matter off his own shoulders. ‘‘ It is not 
my own opinion,” said the hon. Member 
for Wallingford, “ but the opinion of the 
farmers.” All he would say was, he who 
dared to whisper behind a person’s back 
what he had not the courage to say in 
public to his face, was vilely, grossly, and 
foully guilty, He did not speak of the 
hon. Member, because the hon. Member 
denied the imputation. All he would say 
was, that the real delinquent had acted 
foully, grossly, vilely,—just as if any one 
had gone into Berkshire and said, “ Do 
not you see and know what the Member 
for Wallingford (Mr. Blackstone) is at. 
A gentleman of Whig principles has lately 
bought a property in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Blackstone feels that his seat is uncer- 
tain, and he wishes to satisfy you, the 
farmers, in order to secure that he may be 
hereafter returned as Member for the 
county of Berks.” . This was the cause of 
all the agitation that prevailed. By. this 
course uncertainty was created, and a great 
depression of price was produced io the 
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markets. Looking at the present bill, he 
thought it showed a great want of caution 
on the part of the Government to. hare 
postponed a measure of this kind, It ap. 
peared to him that the only change which 
this bill made was the adoption of a duty 
of 4s. instead of a duty of 5s. a quarter, 
and he would contend that the other shi). 
ling a quarter was made up by levying the 
duty in advanee and the payment of the 
duty on a bulky article. If his. noble 
Friend in bringing forward this measure 
were tampering with the Corn-laws of last 
year, he should have been the first to op. 
pose him. This question had been greatly 
exaggerated and greatly misunderstood 
out of doors. When he heard his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) state that he 
brought this measure forward. on his 
responsibility as a Minister of the Crown 
as a measure of great importance to 
Canada, he could not for a moment doubt 
the course it was his duty to pursue, and 
would support the second reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. Blackstone could assure the House, 
that he had had no intention of offeringa 
single word on the present occasion, but 
or the pointedly personal manner in which 
he had been alluded to by the noble Lord. 
He would assure the House that on no 
oceasion had he introduced — and on no 
future occasion would he introduce—per- 
sonalities ‘into any discussion in that 
House, He stood! there as the representa- 
tive of the feelings of his constituents, and 
he hoped that feebly as he might give 
utterance to those feelings, he did not 
think that for that he ought to be called 
in question by any Member of that House. 
His noble Friend, if he could be permitted 
still to call him so, had stated that he 
had expressed his intention to speak on 
the second reading of this bill. If the 
noble Lord had been present on that 
oecasion, he thought he would have 
understood him’ differently; He had 
been led to say a few words on the first 
introduction of the measure, but he 
did not wish to address the House on any 
of the amendments, and wished to reserve 
himself until such time as the House 
would be called on to come to a decision on 
the principle of the bill itself. What he 
stated was, that he had no wish to express 
his opinion on the several amendments, but 
to wait until they came to discuss the 
general question. He trusted that he had 
so far set himself right with his voble 
Friend, the Member for Oxfordshire. He 
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had been personally alluded to by the 
noble Lord, and he thought he could 
explain the reason. He met the noble 
Lord coming into the House, and asked 
him was he going to meet his friends at 
Woodstock—if he was going to attend the 
agricultural meeting which was to be held 
next week at Woodstock. He could tell 
the noble Lord, that the meeting to be 
held at Woodstock was not convened by 
him, and if the noble Lord went there, he 
would meet the assembled farmers, and if 
they approved of his conduct they would 
show it. He did not know what course 
the noble Lord might adopt, but the far- 
mers of Oxfordshire would perfectly know 
who they had now returned to Parliament. 
The noble Lord had further stated that 
he had made an accusation against the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, which the noble Lord stated 
he (Mr. Blackstone) would not reiterate 
in that House, Now, he would reiterate 
that which he had stated at Wallingford, 
What he had stated was this, that the 
right hon. Baronet, at the head of the 
Government had been placed in his pre- 
sent proud position by the farmers of 
England, because they considered he would 
act in pursuance of the views and senti- 
ments which they entertained, and that so 
far from doing this—and in saying this, 
he spoke not only his own sentiments, but 
those of thousands and tens of thousands 
out of doors—the right hon. Baronet, when 
placed in his present proud position, not 
only did not act, in pursuance of the views 
and interests of the farmers, but directly 
opposed their sentiments and wishes. He 
made this statement now, in the hearing 
of the right hon. Baronet, and of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Oxfordshire, and 
hoped that his words would not be misun- 
derstood. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the word “ now” stand part of the 
question, Ayes 209; Noes 109 ;—Ma- 
jority 100. 

List of the Avxs, 
Acland, T. D, Baring, hon. W. B. 
A’Court, Capt. Bentinck, Lord (i, 
Adare, Visct. Bernard, Visct. 
Adderly, C. B. Bodkin, W. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. Boldero, H. G. 
Arkwright, G. Borthwick, P. 
Astell, W. Botfield, B. 
Bagot, hon. W. Bowring, Dr. 
Baillie, Col. Boyd, J. 
Baird, W, Bradshaw, J. 
Balfour, J. M. Bramston, T, W. 
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Broadwood, H, 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Bruce, Lord E, 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J, Y. 
Burroughes, H. N, 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, Viset, 
Collett, W. R. 
Collett, J. 
Compton, I. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Crawford, W. S. 
Cresswell, B, 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W. 8S. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dungannon, Visct. 
East, J. B. 
Eastuor, Visct. 
Ehiot, Lord 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
Fielden, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Fox, S. L. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.ha.W.E, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Glynne, Sir 8. R. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Granger, T, C. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hale, R, B. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
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Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn. SirH 
Hardy, J. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon, S. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hn, W. A.C. 
Hope, hon. C, 
lope, A. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 
Hussey, A. 
Hussey, T. 
Hutt, W. 
Inglis, Sir R. H, 
James, Sir W. C, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, Sir J, 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelburne, Visct. 
Kemble, H, 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lambton, H. 
Law, hon. C, E. 
Lawson, A. 
Liacoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lord Mayorof London 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon, Col. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
ackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
McGeachy, F.A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Marton, G. 
Master, T. W.C, 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Milnes, 8. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J, 
Morgan, C. 
Morris, D. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neville, R. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. 8S, 
Patten, J. W. 
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Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W.T. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 

Russell, C. 

Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymour, Sir H, B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C. 
Smollett, A. 
Sotheron, T. E. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 


Lord Ellenborough— 


Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H, C, 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trotter, J. 

Turner, FE. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Col. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wakley, T. 

Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 


{LORDS} 


O’Conor, Don 
Palmer, R. 





Wilbraham, hn, R. B. ' 


Williams, W. 
Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J.S. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8S. 
Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


List of the Nors. 


Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Archbold, R. 
Bankes, G. 

Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Benett, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Broadley, H. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Buck, L. W. 

Byng, G. 

Byug, rt. hon. G. S. 
Chapman, B. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 


Fitzmaurice, hon, W. 
French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gisborne, T. 

Gore, W. O. 

Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 


Hallyburton,Lord J.F. | 


Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hoskins, K. 
Jervis, J. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. E 
Knightley, Sir C, 
Langston, J. [I. 
Langton, W. G. 


Redington, T. N. 
; Rendlesham, Lord 


Sheil, rt. hn. R. L. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Sibthorp, Col, 
Smith, rt. ba, Ry, 
Smyth, Sir H, 
Stanley, E, 
Stewart, P. M. 
Talbot, C, R.\M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thorneley, T. 
Trelawny, J.§. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turnor,C,, 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Waddington, H.-S. 
Watson, W, A. * 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, B, 
TELLERS. 
Worsley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 


Bill read ‘a second time. 
House adjourned at one o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 9, 1843. 


Minutss.] New MeEsmer Sworn.—His} Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland (the King of Hanover.) 

Reported.—Merthyt Tydvil Stipendiary Magistrates, 

Private,—1*- Fox's Estate; Earl of Gainsborough’s. Ex 
tate; Chalgrove Inclosure; Great Bromley Inclosure; 
Ballochney Railway. 

2" Saltcoats Harbour; Bristol and Gloucester Railway; 
Glasgow Marine Insurance Company. 

Reported.—South Eastern Railway Extension; Belfast 
Harbour ; Forth Navigation ; Sowerby and Soyland In 
closure; Neath Harbour; Liskeard and Caradon Rail. 
way ; Piel Pier; Southampton Docks. 

3*- and passed :—Bannbridge Roads; Har. 
bour ; Glasgow Paisley and Greenock Railway; Lord 
Gray’s Estate. 


Murray, C. R. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. 5. 
O’Brien, J. 
O'Connell, M. J: 


O’Ferrall, R. M. 


Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pusey, P. 


Rushbrooke, Col. 
Seymour, Lord 


By the Bishop of Chester. from 
Stockport, against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor.—By the Earl of Bandon, from Bandon, 
against the Repeal Agitation in Ireland.—By the Earl of 
Rosebery from Linlithgow, for better Remuneration of 
Scotch Scholmasters.—By the Duke of Richmond, from 
Chichester, for Medical Reform.—From a Law Society; 
against the Bankruptcy Act.— From Oxford, Piddington, 
and Stoken, for Church Extension.—From the Clergy of 
York, in favour of Church Rates.— From the Mechanics 
Institution of Chichester, for| Exemption from the Pay- 
ment of Rates and Taxes.—From Sheffield, for Restoring 
the Irish magistrates that have’ been dismissed from the 
Bench. 


Lorp EL Liensporovcu — VorTEz oF 


Childers, J. W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cowper, hn. W. F. 
Darby, G. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Drax, J. S. W. S. E. 
Duncombe. hon, O. 
Dundas, Adm. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Evans, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 


Tuanks.] The Lord Chancellor ac- 
quainted the House that he had received 
from Lord Ellenborough, the Governor- 
general of India, the following letter, in 
return to the thanks of the House com- 
municated to his Lordship by the Lord 
! Chancellor in obedience to an order of the 
House of the 20th of February last.— 
“ Agra, 21st, April, 1843, 
“My Lord Chancellor,—I have had the 
highest satisfaction in communicating to the 
army engaged in the late campaign in Affghan- 
istan, the unanimous thanks which have been 
voted to it by the House of Lords. 


Layard, Capt. 
Lefroy, A. 
Leveson, Lord 
Listowell, Earl of 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, T. B. 
Miles, W. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morrison, Gen. 


Murphy, F, S. 
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«Jt is gratifying to me that their Lordships 
should have thought fit to acknowledge the 
part I had in supporting the military opera- 
tions.—1 have the honour to remain, 

« My Lord Chancellor, 
“ Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

“ ELLEN BOROUGH. 
“The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor.” 


Princess AuGusTA oF CAMBRIDGE. 
—MessaGe FRoM THE QueEN.] The 
Duke of Wellington announced that he 
had a. message from her Majesty, which 
was read by the Lord Chancellor, as fol- 
lows :— 

“VY, R.—Her Majesty thinks it right to ace 
quaint the House of Lords that she has given 
her consent to a marriage between her Royal 
Highness the Princess Augusta Caroline, eldest 
daughter of his) Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and his Royal Highness Frederic 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz. 

“The many proofs which the House of 
Lords has afforded of affectignate attachment 
toher Majesty’s person and Family, leave her 
Majesty no doubt of their readiness to enable 
her Majesty to make a suitable provision for 
her Royal Highness on this occasion. 


Message to be considered on Tuesday. 


Dismissat or Maaisrrates (Irenanp).] 
The Marquess of Clanricarde: In asking 
the question of which J have given notice, 
there is not, I think, much apology due, in 
the present state of Ireland, not only from 
any ove connected with that country, nor 
would there be from any Member of this 
House who may desire to know distinctly 
the grounds on which the Irish Govern- 
ment have taken the step to which I 
mean to allude.‘ I therefore rise to ask 
a question, the object of which is, to as- 
certain distinctly on what principle the 
Irish Government have proceeded, and are 
proceeding, in dismissing certain gentle- 
men from the commission of the peace in 
Ireland, and fromthe office of deputy- 
lieutenants. I shall make, no comments 
on these proceedings, my object being to 
obtain information as to the facts. In or- 
rie make my object clear, I shall have 
0 
addressed by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land to the magistrates I have referred to, 
and which certainly involved the views of 
the Government, in such obscurity, that 
We ought to hear on, what principles. the 
have determined to act. In the letter ad- 


int out certain discrepancies in letters, 





dressed to Lord Ffrench, to which I felt 
it my duty to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion some time back. It is stated :— 


“Tt has been his earnest desire not to inter. 
fere with the expression of opinion by any 
magistrate in favour of repeal, although from 
his first arrival here he deemed it inconsistent 
with the determination of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to uphold the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, to appoint as a magistrate 
any person pledged to a repeal of that Union. 
Her Majesty’s Government having recently 
declared in both Houses of Parliament their 
fixed. determination to maintain the Union, it 
becomes the duty of the members of the Go- 
vernment to support that declaration.” 


And the whole matter is wound up 
thus :— 

“This view of the case, which the step taken 
by your Lordship has forced upon the atten« 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, will compel him 
at once to supersede any other magistrates 
who, since the declarations in Parliament, have 
attended like repeal meetings.” 

1 do not mean to make any commentary 
on this, for I think it is pretty clear from 
it what the intention of the Government 
then was. It is dated. the 25th of May, 
and on the 29th May there is another let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Otter, in which there 
is this phrase :— 

“If you had confined yourself to a state- 
ment of the grounds of your resignation, the 
Lord Chancellor v .uld have been anxious to 
satisfy you that Government had not any. in« 
tention to interfere with the constitutional 
right to assemble and) petition for the, repeal 
of any act of the Legislature.” 


It is impossible not to see that those 
words allude to the act of Union. Now, 
I certainly did understand from the for- 
mer letter, that after the declarations of 
her Majesty’s Ministers in Parliament, 
every magistrate who took part in the re« 
peal agitation, was to be dismissed ; yet 
the letter which I have just read would 
lead to a contrary conclusion. But, my 
Lords, that is not all, for it appears that a 
letter was addressed to Mr. Clanchy, in- 
quiring whether or not he attended a re- 
peal dinner. His answer is, that he did 
attend a dinner to Messrs. O’Counell and 
Roche, the representatives of his county. 
This is his letter :— 

* Charleville, 24th May, 1843. 

‘*Sir—In reply to your letter of the 23rd 
instant, I beg’to state, for the information of 
the Lord Chancellor, that [ did attend a dinner 
in Charleville on the 18th instant, given to 
Messrs. O’Connell and Roche, at which were 
persons differing in opinion on the subject of 
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repeal, as well as on other matters of politics. 
Messrs. O’Connell and Roche are representa- 
tives in Parliament for this county. I sup- 
ported them at the last general election, I pur- 
ose doing so _— God) at the next. 
‘either at this dinner, nor at any meeting, 
have I given any opinion on the act of Union, 
perhaps because my ideas on that question 
may not be as yet perfectly founded. But 
this I will say, that my intentions are to 
support such measures orly as will promote 
the interests of Ireland, and at the same time 
strengthen and preserve the British connec- 
tion.—Your obedient servant, 
“H, Sugden, Esq. D. Crancuy.” 
Now, it is impossible to say of this din- 
ner, as was said in the letter to Lord 
Ffrench, that “it had an inevitable ten- 
dency to outrage ;” because whether the 
dinner was given to the representatives of 
the county, or was a mere repeal dinner, 
it was absurd to say that it had an inevi- 
ble tendency to the breach of the peace. 
There must be a total change in all our 
habits and proceedings before such maxims 
are laid down for the conduct of public 
meetings. I am sure that, generally 
speaking, the Government would not so 
act. It is evidently considered, that a mere 
expression of opinion on the subject of 
Repeal of the Union, justifies the dismissal 
of a magistrate, though the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland had previously said, that he 
would not interfere with the expression of 
opinion as regards an Act of Parliament. 
There is, besides, the case of Colonel But- 
ler, whose offence is, that he could not at- 
tend a repeal meeting, as he was confined 
to his bed. It is quite clear, then, that 
the mere expression ef an opinion favour- 


able to repeal is deemed a justification for’ 


dismissal. Now I am not saying, that the 
grounds thus alleged are right or wrong ; 
but I do think that at this particular mo- 
ment, the Irish Government (but when I say 
the Irish Government, I mean, of course, the 


Ministers who are responsible for its acts), | 


should let the country know clearly what 
they mean, and on what principles they 
are proceeding, in what is already grave, 
and may be a graver matter—the dismis- 
sal of magistrates in Ireland. 

The Duke of Wellington: My Lords, I 
am very much obliged to the noble Mar- 
quess for explaining the object of this 
question, I certainly was not aware of 
the letters to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred; but he has been so kind as to 
state to me in writing, that he intended to 
imquireon what principle these magistrates 
and deputy-lieutenantshave been dismissed 
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from their offices, and to that question | 
am prepared to give an answer. These 
Gentlemen having been some of the per. 
sons to instigate and encourage the as- 
sembly of those large meetings in Ireland, 
on which the first law authority had pro- 
nounced in writing the opinion that they 
had “ a tendency to outrage ;” that“ they 
were not in the spirit of the constitution, 
and may become dangerous to the State ;” 
the Lord-lieutenant or the Government 
could not feel any confidence in the per- 
formance of their duties by these magis- 
trates and deputy-lieutenants, who had 
thus excited these meetings, or who pre- 
sided at them, or who even attended them. 
Your Lordships are perfectly aware that 
on one occasion it was proved that these 
meetings had a tendency to outrage—in- 
deed, outrage was actually committed. I 
told your Lordships on a former occasion 
that there was a great difference of 
opinion in Ireland on the subject of the 
repeal of the union, Now, suppose that 
two assemblies representing such opinions 
assemble on the same occasion and in the 
same neighbourhood, why it is obvious that 
outrage and bloodshed may occur, and it 
must be likewise obvious that those magis- 
trates and deputy-lieutenants are not 
officers on whom the Lord lieutenant can 
rely for carrying into execution measures 
for the repression and suppression of out- 
rage which he may think proper to take 
on such an occasion. My Lords, I have 
besides to observe to your Lordships, that 
for a very considerable period of time it 
has been a matter of notoriety in Ireland 
that the Members of her Majesty’s Coun- 
cil, her Majesty’s servants in this and the 
other House of Parliament, declared it to 
be the positive and fixed determination of 
the Government to maintain inviolate the 
legislative union between the two cous- 
tries. Some of the most distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
declared, in their places, that they had the 
same intention; and this declaration of 
opinion has been communicated to the 


{ public more than once, and ‘in no one in- 


stance, as I believe, has there been an 
intention avowed to promote the object of 
this repeal of the union. Well, then, 
what must be inferred from the notoriety 
of that fact? What but that the repeal 
of the union, so far as a vote of Parlia- 
ment is concerned, is hopeless ? It is to 
be carried, then, by intimidation, by force, 
and violence, and of course, as the Go- 
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vernment, whose duty it is to resist and 
repress such acts of intimidation, force, 
and violence, whenever they should be 
attempted, by all the means:at their dis- 

sition, cannot use such instruments as 
those who excite the people to appear at 
their head, the Lord tieaténkine and Lord 
Chancellor have taken measures to remove 
them from the commission of the peace, 
and deputy-lieutenancies of their ‘several 
counties. This is the principle, my Lords, 
on which 1 conceive that the Government 
hasacted. Indeed, there can be no doubt 
of it. The letters from the learned Judge 
at the head of the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland state that there is no desire on the 
part of Government to prevent any Gen- 
tleman from entertaining any opinions he 
may think proper to adopt upon the sub- 
ject of the repeal of any Act of Parlia- 
ment. No one can desite to do any such 
thing: but what we say is, that we must 
endeavour to preserve the peace of the 
country notwithstanding those large mect- 
ings—meetings having a tendency to out- 
tage and violence—and, in doing so, we 
must make use of instruments such as 
there are in Ireland, and we cannot make 
use of the services of those who incite the 
people to assemble at such meetings, and 
who preside over them. 

Earl Forteseue said, he did not rise to 
offer any observations upon what had fallen 
from the noble Duke, but merely to cor- 
rect a misrepresentation which had been 
made in his absence, both in that House 
and in another place, with regard to ex- 
pressions he had used, and acts done by 
the Government of which he was, for some 
time, the head in Ireland. He understood 
it had been stated in substance in that 
House, that if precedents were wanted for 
what he must call the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings taken by the Lord Chancellor of 
freland-—that if precedents were wanted 
to justify those ings, they could be 
found in the arations made by him, 
and in the aets done by the Government 
of which in Ireland he had been the head. 
Now, he held in his hand a eorrect copy 
of the report taken at the time of the de- 
claration which had been referred to in 
that as well as the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and he hoped to have their Lord- 
ships’ indulgence whilst he read that part 
of it which had reference to the subject of 
the Repeal of the Union. The occasion 
upon which the speech in question had 
been made was the presentation of the 
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Lord Mayor of the city of Dublin to the 
Lord-lieutenant—a ceremony which the 
Municipal Bill had done away with, Be- 
fore the passing of that measure, however, 
it had been the custom, for the Lord-lieu- 
tenant to address himself to the Lord 
Mayor on being so presented; and he 
begged to state that, besides the agitation 
then carried on by the Repealers, he had 
an additional motive for making the obser- 
vations to which he begged to call atten- 
tion, because he had been informed—he 
could not say how truly—that a portion 
of the old corporation had expressed senti- 
ments favourable to repeal. After ex- 
pressing in the strongest and most distinct 
terms his determination, and that of every 
Member of the then Government, to main- 
tain the union between the two countries 
—-after stating his conviction that its re- 
peal could not be obtained by legal and 
constitutional means, and that even if it 
could be obtained, it would be fraught with 
equal calamity to both parts of the United 
Empire, he had proceeded to use the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“ Need I say, entertaining as I do these 
Opinions, that I have felt it to be my duty to 
discourage and discountenance, by all legal 
and constitutional means, the agitation of the 
Repeal question ? Need I say, that I shall with- 
hold all the Government favour and patronage 
which Administrations are entitled to confer 
upon their supporters from all those who take 
a part in this agitation, no matter what claims 
they may have, upon other grounds, to the 
good will of the Government? And if I have 
net had recourse to stronger means or more 
decided measures for the discountenancing or 
the suppression of the agitation upon this 
subject, it is certainly from no sympathy upon 
my part with the object or the feelings of those 
who are embarked in it; but because—al- 
though most strongly deprecating the agita- 
tion—I continue to feel the same respect I 
have always entertained for the constitutional 
right of the people, openly to meet, and freely 
to discuss any acts of the Legislature which 
they may consider. however erroneously, pre- 
judicial to their interests, or the interests of 
the country; so long as that discussion is 
carried on in a proper manner, with the view 
of obtaining, by legal and constitutional means 
the consent of the Legislature to the altera- 


| tion or repeal of any particular act of Patlia- 


ment—the only object to which the agitation 
in the. present instance is declared to be di- 
rected. It is from these causes that, although 
entirely disapproving, the object of those meet- 
ings, and the sentiments expressed at them, 


| more particularly with regard to our foreign 


poliey, that I, at the same time, have not yet 


j consiclered any danger likely to arise from 
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those meetings to be such, or the sentiments 
expressed at them to have produced any such 
effect upon the general tranquillity of the coun- 
try, as to justify the interference of the Execu- 
tive for their forcible suppression, or a recourse 
to measures which, if not of paramount neces- 
sity, are often calculated to foment the spirit 
which they seek to allay, and to increase the 
mischief which they were intended to cure.” 


Acting up fairly to the spirit of that de- 
claration, he had givenno portion of the Go- 
vernment favour or patronage to any per- 
son who had taken part in that agitation, 
but, at the same time, it never had been 
in his contemplation to take from any 
person, in consequence of his opinions, the 
situation he held ; and he was sure their 
Lordships would agree with him in think- 
ing, there was a wide distinction between 
withholding an appointment and with- 
drawing it, between refusing to confer an 
office, and taking it away. He had been 
anxious to set himself right on this sub- 
ject, and he trusted this explanation would 
have that effect. 

Lord Brougham said, that undoubtedly 
great excitement prevailed amongst those 
who held that the people of thisrealm had 
a tight to assemble in public meetings to 
petition for the redress of grievances, but 
it should not be forgotten that the grievous 
abuse of this right might end in bringing 
it, in the first place, into contempt; next, 
into apprehension, and finally, if not in 
jeopardy, at least into desuetude. He had 
more than once expressed his decided opi- 
nion that the principles which any man 
entertained —his being free to express them 
on any measure, however wild and imprac- 
ticable—his being free to express them on 
any measure, however hurtful in its ten- 
dency, provided he gave vent to them in 
a peaceful and becoming manner, like a 
good subject of the Crown, was no ground 
whatever for fixing any stigma on that 
person on the part of the executive Go- 
vernment. He had gone further, and in 
doing so had had the misfortune to differ 
from his noble Friend who had just sat 
down, and who had so well administered 
the Government of Ireland, in the view 
his noble Friend had taken of the repeal 
question, when his noble Friend stated, as 
he had repeated to-night, that whoever 
chose to entertain those opinions must in 
vain look to the Government for favour or 
patronage. [Earl Fortescue-—No; who- 
ever took part in the agitation for repeal.] 
—-That was a very different matter. Tak- 
ing part in agitation might be a pernicious 
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act, and an act deserving more than dis. 

countenance and frustration of purpose; 

If the agitation were of a plainly illegal 

and perilous nature,—illegal would not 

be enough,—if it were of a perilous natare, 

it would afford a sufficient vindication of 
the course taken by his noble Friend. But 
he understood that his noble Friend went 

further, declaring that any one who took 
part in agitating for repeal would ia vain 
look to him for promotion. But had his 
noble Friend forgotten that a Memberiof 
the other House was promoted to a very 
high place, although he was known to be 
a member of the Repeal Association, and 
was actually the teller of that very small 
minority when one English Member was 
found to vote in favour of that object? It 
was not, therefore, for holding an opinion, 
but for taking part in public agitation, 
that bis noble Friend withheld patronage, 
But, with regard to public meetings, if 
they must be held, they must at least have 
some colour of being meetings for discus- 
sion and deliberation. He had no fear, 
he never had indulged any fear, of the 
people of this country assembling accord- 
ing to their undoubted right to discuss 
their grievances, to discuss and claim their 
rights, to discuss the measures of their rulers, 
and to discuss measures of former legisla- 
tors, and to call aloud for new measures of 
legislation, and to call aloud for the repeal 
of former measures of legislation. He was 
not the man to doubt their right so to 
meet; he was not the man to feel alarm 
at their exercising such right of meeting; 
but then it must be a bond fide right to 
meet, and a bond fide meeting in circum. 
stances making it at least within the 
bounds of possibility that discussion, and 
deliberation, and due consideration of the 
measures or the grievances, or the repeal 
of former measures, might be the object 
of that assembling of the people. But 
talk of 200,000 or 300,000 persons meet- 
ing to discuss and deliberate! to delibe- 
rate, and argue, and reason with one an- 
other! Why, the idea was so preposterous 
that it almost converted into something of 
the ridiculous-~-of the ludicrous, a matter 
which in itself was but too serious. He 
would not be understood to believe all 
that he was told of the numbers attending 
those meetings, when he was told that a 
person had addressed, and boasted of 
having addressed, between 200,000 and 
300,000 persons at once, who all heard 
what he said! [A noble Lord,—500,000.] 
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He believed his noble Friend was right in 
what he mentioned. 500,000 had been 
boasted of, but he believed, having had 
some experience, that it was absolutely 
impossible; it could be nothing short 
of a: miracle; The human voice, human 
lungs, human ears, all made it im- 
possible for one man to speak to be 
heard by every member of such immense 
assemblies. But it was quite enough to 
hear of an assemblage of 150,000 persons 
—and that he believed was not over the 
matk=—to induce him to implore their 
leaders—to induce him to lift up his voice, 
in the hope, at least, of its being heard in 
its echoes by them—to implore them, as 
a friend of the rights of the people, as an 
advocate for the right of public meeting, 
as a friend, an avowed and consistent 
friend of the exercise by the people of the 
tight to meet, to deliberate, and discuss 
their claims or their grievances—in that 
capacity he did implore them and their 
dupes who attended those meetings, not 
to be led away by vain imaginings, that 
anything but one thing could by possi- 
bility be the object of these assemblages— 
and that object was not really deliberation 
—not discussion—not reasoning, not re- 
flective consideration, but to make demon- 
strations of power, exhibitions of physical 
force, assemblages intended to intimidate 
the peaceable and well-disposed, and to 
make it appear, what in his conscience he 
believed not to be the truth—that there 
was no voice raised in Ireland against the 
dismemberment of the empire. He had 
said before, that it was his perfect belief 
that such was the object of these meetings, 
and all that he had since seen and heard 
of them, had confirmed him in that opinion. 

Their Lordships adjourned shortly after 
six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 9, 1843. 


MinvrEs.] Exection Petition. By Lord John Russell, 
from Durham, against the undue election for that Bo- 
rough of Lord Dungannon. 

Bus Publice-.Committed.—Poor Relief (Ireland). 

Reported.—Pawnbrokers Trade (Ireland) 

Private-—2°- Todhunter’s Divorce ; Drumpeller Railway. 

Reported.—Northampton Improvement ; Balfour’s Estate ; 
Sutherland Roads ; Kendall’s Divorce; Plymouth Roads; 
Carriages and Boats Regulations; Topsham Improve- 
ment; Admiralty Lands. ’ 

%: and passed :—-Great Bromley Inclosure. 

Partitions PrgsENTED. By Sir G. Staunton, from the 
Coroners of Bucks, for Better Remuneration.—By 
Messrs. Trelawney, R. Yorke, Busfield, Hindley, C. 
Berkeley, Scholefield, Watson, Allix, B. Wood, Attwood, 
W. Ellis, Forster, Brocklehurst, and Cobden, Lords J. 
Russell, and Pollipgtop, Dr. Bowsing, Sit J, Hanmer, 
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and Colonel G. Langton, from a great number of 
places, against, and from twelve places, in favour of 
the Factories Bill.—From Sowerby and Bradford, 
for further Limiting the Hours of Labour in Facto- 
ries—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Cooper and other 
Chartists, for better Treatment in Gaol; and from 
Bridport and other places, for Inquiry into the Treatment 
of Political Offenders—From Peterhead, for Amending 
the Act relating to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—From 
two places, for the Repeal of the Roman Catholic’s Re- 
lief Act, and against any further Grant to Maynooth 
College.—From Rochdale, for some means to abate the 
nuisance of Smoke from Factories.—From Cheltenham, 
Horbury, and St. Olaves, (Southwark) against the County 
Courts Bill.—From Rothley and other places, for Inquiry 
into the Allotment System.—From Derby, for Carrying 
out Rowland Hill’s plan of Post Office Reform.—From 
Birmingham, for the Repeal of the Union.—From 
Peter Campbell, against the Irish Arms Bill.—From 
Sheffield, for reinstating the Irish Magistrates who have 
been dismissed, into their offices.—From an Anti-slavery 
Society, for further Inquiry into the Slave Trade. —From 
Dundee, for abolishing the exclusive Privileges of 
Guilds and Incorporations of Scotland.—From Cheltenham, 
in favour of the Scientific Societies Bill—From Whitburn, 
Sabden, Hamilton, and Falkirk, for the Total and 
Immediate Repeal of all Corn and Provision Laws.— 
From St. Albans, Redburn, Codicote, and Hexton, for 
for Church Extension.—From Medical Officers of Work- 
houses in Ireland, and from Tipperary Union, against 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.—From Devenish, and 
other places, against any further Grant for Education 
(Ireland). 


Lorp ELLENBoRouGH—THANKS OF 
tHE Hovse—Inp1a.] The Speaker said, 
he had to acquaint the House that he had 
received a letter from Lord Ellenborough, 
the Governor-general of India, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the thanks of that 
House to the officers and men engaged in 
the late campaign in Affghanistan, which, 
with the permission of the House, he would 
read. The right hon, Gentleman read the 
letter as follows— 

Agra, April, 21, 1843. 

“T have had the highest satisfaction in 
communicating to the army engaged in the 
late campaign in Affghanistan, the unanimous 
thanks which had been voted to it by the 
House of Commons. 

“Tt is gratifying to me that the House 
should have thought fit to acknowledge the 
part I had in supporting the military oper- 
ations.” 

I have the nena to remain, 
ir, 
Your most ‘obedient Servant, 
ELLENBOROUGH, 
The right hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


Ordered to be entered in the Journals. 


Cuurcu or Scortann.] Sir 4. L. 
Hay asked whether it were the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
any measure in the present Session to 
regulate the settlement and endowment of 
quoad sacra ministers in Scotland, and 
whether it were intended to ask any grant, 
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of public money for the purpose of such 
endowments ? 

Sir James Graham said, that it was the 
intention of the Government in this Session 
to bring in a bill for the purpose of better 
supporting large parishes in Scotland, and 
for facilitating the endowment of minis- 
ters, but it was not intended to make any 
application to Parliament for any grant of 
money for that purpose, 


Messace From THE Quxzn—Pain- 
cess Aveusta or CamaBnines.] Sir R. 
Peel announced that he had a Message 
from her Majesty. It was brought up 
and read from the Chair as follows :— 


“Victorta R.—Her Majesty thinks it right 
tq acquaint the House of Commons, that she 
has given her consent to a marriage between 
her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta 
Caroline, eldest daughter of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke ef Cambyidge, and his Royal 
Highness Frederick, Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 

“The many proofs which the House of 
Commons has afforded of their affectionate 
attachment to her Majesty’s person and family, 
leave her Majesty no doubt of their readiness 
to enable her Majesty to make a suitable pro- 
vision for her Royal Highness on this oc 
casion.” V. R. 


Message to be taken into consideration 
on Monday. 


DismissaL or Macistrates. (IRE- 
LAND.)] Mr. Wyse said, that he wouldnow 
repeat the question he had put to the right 
hon, Baronet the Secretary of the Home De- 
partment on a former evening, and which 
he then declined to answer without formal 
notice. Mr. Clanchy, of Charleville, in 
the county of Cork, in a letter, on the 
24th of May, in reply to a communication 
addressed to him by Henry Sugden, esq., 
secretary to the Lord Chancellor, asking 
him whether he had attended a repeal 
dinner at Charleville on the 18th instant, 
had stated—- 

“That he did attend a dinner at Charleville 
on the 18th, given to Messrs. O’Connell and 
Roche, at which were persons differing in 
opinion on the subject of the Repeal, as well as 
on other matters of politics-—that Messrs. 
O’Connell and Roche were the representatives 
in Parliament whom he had supported at the 
last general election, and purposed dojng so 
at the next—that neither at this dinner nor at 
any meeting, had he given any opinion on the 
act of union, but that his intentions were to 
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support such measures only as would promote 
the interest of Ireland, and at the same’ time 
strengthen and preserve the British, cop, 
nection.” 

He had further been informed that ‘gt 
that dinner the usual toasts had been 
given, but not that of the Repeal of the 
Union. Now having this statement before 
him, the question he had to ask the right 
hon, Baronet was, whether Mr, Clanchy 
had received a supersedeas on the 28th, 
subsequent to this explanation, and’ on 
what grounds he had been thus per- 
emptorily removed from the commission 
of the peace ? 

Sie J. Graham had made inquiries on 
the subject, in consequence of the question 
which had been put to bim on a former 
evening by the hon. Gentleman, and the 
result of that inquiry was the information 
that a meeting had been held at Charle- 
ville on the morning of the 18th of May, 
and that it was succeeded by a dinner in 
the evening, and that the only justice of 
the peace present at that meeting and 
dinner was Mr. Clanchy. That dinner and 
meeting had been designated by Mr, 
O’Connell as a Repeal meeting and dinner, 
In consequence of the attendanee of Mr. 
Clanchy at that dinner the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland had thought it necessary 
to remove him from the commission of the 
peace. 

Mr. Wyse wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet was this course of proceeding on 
the part of the Government to be cop- 
sidered as the precedent by whieh they 
intended to rule their conduct in future, 
in reference to the magistracy of Ireland. 

Sir J. Graham had already stated that 
in each case of magistrates openly mani. 
festing themselves in favour of Repeal, the 
decision would be made by competent au- 
thorities, and according to the circum- 
stances of each case. 


AmenpMenT oF THE Poor-Laws.} 
Mr. R. Yorke wished to ask the right hoo. 
Baronet whether, considering that they 
were then in the month of Bs he in- 
tended to discuss an improved Poor-law at 
large, and if he did, when ? 

Si J. Graham hoped the House would 


do him the justice to’ remember that he 

had never intimated any intention to in- 

troduce a measure the object of which 

would be to operate a large cheage in the 
’ 


several 


exiting law, On the other ha 


clauses were postponed last year, and he 
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did promise that those clauses should be 
iatroduced in the course of the present 
year, in the shape of a new bill. It was im- 
ible, however, for Government to bring 
forward its measures, when adjourned de- 
bates made the postponement of import- 
ant Orders of the Day unavoidable, as 
had often been the case during the pre- 
sent Session. He was quite prepared to 
reintroduce the clauses to which he bad 
referred relating to the Gilbert Unions, to 
an improved system of education for pau- 
: children, and to some regulations re- 
specting Poor-law guardians. 


Riots NEAR DunGannon,] Mr, Ross 
wished to know from the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, whether the Go- 
vernment had receiyed any official account 
of the outrages committed by an Orange 
mob against some Roman Catholic iahabit- 
ants of the vicinity of Dungannon; and 
whether it was in contemplation to intro- 
duce any measure to curb the violence of 
those partisans ? 

Lord Eliot said Government had re- 
ceived accounts of the outrages of which 
the hon. Member spoke: they were shortly 
these: a meeting of persons, inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood of Dungannon, as- 
sembled at that town for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament against the Repeal 
of the Union. While so engaged, informa- 
tion was brought to them, that a small 
party on their way to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, had been assaulted and beaten 
at the village of Carland, a few miles 
ftom that town. On hearing this, a small 
body of the meeting, consisting of 400 or 
500 persons, repaired to the village, and 
not finding the persons who had been the 


aggressors, wreaked their vengeance on; 


the Houses, A good many of these were 
more or less injured, but the amount of 
the damage done to the property had 
been very much exaggerated. The whole 
ofthe damage done to the property did 
not exceed 85/. He was not, for a mo- 
ment, about to extenuate the character of 
an outrage of this sort; but, on the other 
hand, he thought it right that it should 
not be over-stated or exaggerated, Go- 
verament had taken all the measures in 


their power, to apprehend the offenders, | 


and bring them to justice, and rewards 
had been offered for that purpose. The 
police had arrived on the spot within five 
minutes of the commencement of the dis- 
turbance, and order was immediately re- 
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stored. The military had been sent fo" 
immediately afterwards, but their presene 
was not required, 

Sir V. Blake said, the proclamation is- 
sued by the Government mentioned, that 
considerable injury had been done to the 
houses in the village, Hon. Members 
would be astonished to learn, that this 
considerable injury was neither more nor 
less than the razing to the ground of forty- 
eight houses, 

Lord J. Russell thought the only course 
Government could take in a case of this 
kind, was to prosecute the persons who 
violated the Jaw. If they were Roman 
Catholics who assaulted Protestants going 
to a public meeting, they should be pro- 
secuted ; and if there were persons calling 
themselyes Protestants, who destroyed 
the houses of Roman Catholics, the law 
should at the same time be vindicated, and 
put in force against them. What the noble 
Lord said as to the value of the property de- 
stroyed might be misunderstood. Though 
the cabins which had been wrecked might 
only be roofed with straw or thatch, yet 
that was no measure of their value fn the 
eyes of their owners; the loss might be as 
great to the inhabitants of one of them, as 
that of the most valuable mansion would 
be to its proprietor, 

Lord Eliot was obliged to the noble 
Lord for giving him an opportunity of 
explaining. It was stated in the news- 
papers, that the houses in question had 
been razed, and that account seemed to 
have reached the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite. He held in his hand an account 
of the damage done to each particular 
house, which stated: in one, a_ pail 
broken ; in another, three or four shelves; 
and so on. He admitted, that destruction 
of property had taken place to an extent 
very serious to the poor people in ques- 
tion; but be made this statement to show 
that the damage had not been of such 
extent and magnitude as was represented 
in the pewspapers. It bad not extended 
to the raziog of houses, but was confined 
solely to the destruction of certain house- 
hold property. 

Subject at ap end. 


Exrepition to Watervorp.] Sir 
H. W. Barron wished to put a question 
as to an occurrence which had created 
great excitement in the city of Waterford. 
On Sunday last, a war-steamer had come 
up the river, to the great surprise and 
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alarm.of the inhabitants of the city and 
neighbourhood, and landed a large armed 
force with bayonets fixed, and the officers 
with their drawn swords; and the first 
question asked by the officers, on their 
landing, was, “ Where are the rebels ?— 
are the barracks taken?” All this cre- 
ated very naturally an extraordinary de- 
gree of excitement in that most peaceful 
district.. He wished to ask the noble Lord 
if he could give the House any informa- 
tion as to the cause of this military ex pe- 
dition into so peaceful a neighbourhood ¢ 

Lord Eliot thought there was no toun- 
dation whatever for saying that the offi- 
cers bad asked, “‘ Where are the rebels?” 
and that this was merely one of the em- 
bellishments of the story. The fact was, 
that the Commander-in-chief had received 
such information as induced him to think, 
that some addition to the garrison of Wa- 
terford was necessary. He recommended 
that such an addition should be made, 
and the troops were despatched to Wa- 
terford accordingly. He believed it was 
not found necessary that this addition 
should be permanent, and they had sub- 
sequently returned to Dublin. 


Canapa Corn-Law.] The Order of 
the Day for a committee of the whole 
House on the Canadian Wheat Bill hav- 
ing ‘been read, 

On. the: question that the Speaker do- 
leave the Chair, 

Mr: Lawson said a few words in support 
of the bill, 

Mr. Hume was glad the lion, Member: 
had had an opportunity of expressing his 
opinion that the bill would be beneficial 
both to, agriculture and manufactures. 
He was only sorry the advantage to the 
country would be so small. The question 
was solely one of principle. The right 
hon. Baronet had said he would stand by 
a sliding-scale, but this measure was a 
complete contradiction to this declaration, 
and showed that the cabinet, as regarded 
the Corn-laws, were completely divided. 
He.thought this bill would: make no very 
great change, one way or other; but as 
the Canadians wished to have it, he re- 
garded it.as a politic and wise measure, 
though, as far as the country gentlemen’s 
interests were concerned, it would affect 
them very little. Other causes. were at 
work, which would affect them in a very 
different way,'and they would have reason 
te regret the obstinacy with which they: 
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had supported monopoly from other cariges 

than the Canada Bill. His object wagto 

call the attention of the right hon. Baronet 

to the effect of the corn monopoly ‘in inter. 

rupting the intercourse whieh England 

ought to carry on with the civilised world, 

That was the great evil by which coni- 

merce, at the present moment, wag/so 

straitened and shrunk. It wonld. he tpye 

wisdom and policy in the agriculturi.'s to 

extend the principle of this biil to ai 

corn coming direct from the United States, 

If they did not extend the market, for 
British goods, trade would still further 
decline, there would be no means of find: 

ing employment for our increasing popu- 
lation, and. there would be no return to 
the agriculturist for his capital. Look to 
the present state of our manufactures, 
even that of cotton, in which: we most 
excelled. Something was to be learned 
from the circumstances connected with 
the seizure of 400 ‘bales of calico: lately 
imported from the United States. It was 
important to the commercial interests. to 
know that so great was the progress which 
America had: made in the cotton manu- 
facture, that the export from the United 
States of the coarser qualities; was greater 
than that from» England. Even at ‘this 
moment ‘Bengal was receiving them from 
America, though paying duty double that 
on English goods. Instead, however, of 
amy ‘measure ‘being» proposed to relieve us 
from our difficulties; there was a proposal 
to increase the taxes, and he hoped'thé 
House of (Commons would’ not consent to 
such ‘a: monstrous demand, It was/an 
insult to the people-to squander away 
their money in supporting new: branches 
of the royal family. Of what use was it 
that Ministers should act: as the leaders of 
the House with a large majority. at theit! 
backs, if they were afraid to give effect to 
those principles which ‘they had declared 
to be just? The Canada measure would 
do nothing to relieve our difficulties. » He 
called on the right bon.. Baronet to! take 
into consideration the state of the whole 
commerce of the country. To look before 
him in time, and not to suffer its energies 
to be undermined in every quarter of the 
globe. Look at Ireland, into. which Go- 
vernment were pouring troops, ‘without 
any reason. They were treating Ireland 

as they had done Canada, before the 
revolt. Let them do justice to it, as they 
now did to Canada, and they would not! 
require that increase of military force’ 


Canada Corn-Law. 
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which would add to the public expenses 
andeto our financial difficulties. He 
thought it most discreditable to a strong 
Government, that they should shrink from 
bringing forward the measures they knew 
to'be called for, when they had the power 
ofearrying them. 

Mr.G. Palmer designated the bill as 
most mischievous to the agricaltural inter- 
est. As the House had allowed the second 
reading, he would not oppose the present 
stage,” but ‘he wished to know by what 
provision the noble Lord would prevent 
American flour from being brought into 
this country under the pretence of being of 
Canadian manufacture. He contended it 
would be impossible to do so. The ad- 
mission of American corn free of duty, 
flour being excluded, would not be half so 
injurious as this‘measure. Nocorn would 
be introduced by the bill, but flour only. 
Now American flour, after having paid 
the duty, would be better six months after 
it had been ground than any English 
wheat that could be produced. What 
was the cause—whether it were  attri- 
butable to the climate he knew not—but 
it'was the fact, that American flour, three 
years after importation, was as perfectly 
good in quality as if it was just out of the 
mill; but he should like to see the Eng- 
lish flour that would be good six months 
after grinding. 

Lord Worsley did not feel justified in 
offering further opposition at this stage of 
the bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp expressed his regret 
at being compelled to vote against the 
Government on this occasion, and ex. 
pressed his intention of taking the sense 
of the House on the third reading of the 
bill. He believed that the right hon. 
Baronet meant well; but he must be par- 
doned if he said that he believed in this 
instance the right hon. Gentleman erred 
in his judgment. 

House in committee on the bill—bill 
passed through the committee. 

The House resumed. Report to be 
received. 


Poor-Law (IneLanp).] On the ques- 
lion that the Speaker do leave the Chair 
for the Houge to go into committee on the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Redington rose to move, that the 
bill be referred to a select committee. 
Having closely watched the operations of 
the existing law, he by no means desired 
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to obstruct the passing of the present’ bill 
during this Session; on the contrary, he 
was satisfied that the present Session 
should not be allowed to pass without 
adopting many and important alterations, 
with the view of rendering the whole mea- 
sure palatable to all ‘classes of the Irish 
public. Some change of the existing law 
was absolutely necessary ;° but’ he also 
thought that the bill now introduced re- 
quired several alterations and amendments, 
He'had been in favour of the original law, 
and of the principle on which it was based, 
because he had felt that some ‘large’'mea- 
sure of statutory relief was required in the 
great and wide-spread destitution of the 
lower classes in Ireland. He had been in 
favour also of those clauses of the original 
bill which had conferred on the commis- 
sioners great and most extensive powers, 
but he had been much disappointed ; and 
for the sake of the principle of the bill it. 
self he much regretted the fact, ‘at the 
manner in which the commissioners had 
exercised the powers reposed in them by 
the act. He had not been one of those 
who expected that the measure would have 
been received with much favour by the 
great body of the people, inasmuch as it 
was in character new to them, and it 
brought considerable additional taxation, 
which could not fail to create some degree 
of discontent in the already impoverished 
condition of that country. But when he 
saw how the act had been worked ont, 
he felt that the greatest operation had been 
made to countervail the benefits of the 
principle, and was calculated in the great- 
est degree to increase and perpetuate dis- 
content. The instances were numerous, 
in which the powers vested'in the com- 
missioners had been most unwisely and 
arbitrarily exercised. To go through all 
those cases in detail would exceed the 
patience of the House, but he might be 
permitted to advert to a few. In very 
many instances, the sites for the union 
workbouses had been selected by the com- 
missioners, and taken or purchased by 
them on most exorbitant terms, as com- 
pared with the value of lands in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood—and those expen- 
sive sites had been chosen and taken 
without the concurrence of the boards of 
guardians, and in some case before the 
hoards were actually aware of any such 
intention. Again, the workhouses had 


been erected upon a scale of unnecessary 
splendour, and had entailed on the unions 
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enormous expense—this, too, without the 
concurrence of the guardians—and when 
the respective boards complained or re- 
monsirated, their complaints and remon- 
strances procured them no redress; from 
the arbitrary decision of the commissioners 
there was no relief. It must have strack 
the commonest observer, whethera resident 
or a temporary sojourner in Ireland, that 
the Poor-Jaw workhouses had been erected 
on the most expensive and magnificent 
scale—they stood forth in painful contrast 
with the dwellings of the people among 
whom they were placed. In fact, the 
dwellings of even the wealthier classes in 
Ireland could not pretend to compete in 
style and expense with those workhouses. 
Such was not the case in England, nor 
should it be the case in any country. No 
private individual ever managed his own 
affairs with less prudence or economy, 
than had the Poor-law commissioners 
managed the important interests entrusted 
tothem. In some instances, the building 
of the workhouses had exceeded the ori- 
ginal estimates by sums so Jarge as 1,500/, 
and 2,000/. And this great additional 


expenditure had been incurred without the 
concurrence, nay, often without the pre- 
vious knowledge of the boards of guar- 


dians, Another great objection to the 
conduct of the commissioners was, that 
they had excited the suspicion of the Irish 
people by the arbitrary exclusion of the 
public, and particularly of the peu press, 
from the meetings of the guardians. And 
to that rule of exclusion they doggedly 
adhered, against the express and urgent 
wishes of the boards themselves, The 
rate-payers were most anxious to see, or to 
be made acquainted with, proceedings that 
so nearly concerned them ; and it certainly 
seemed unjust, as well as impolitic, to at- 
tempt to deny them that privilege. It 
had been urged that, as the poor-rate 
would impose on the great majority of 
individual rate-payers no heavier payment 
than that of 5d, or 6d. in the pound, it 
could not really affect the interests of the 
people much, nor afford any ground for 
exciting among them jealousies or discon. 
tent, But they who thus argued, either 
did not know much of that country, or 
permitted their own observations and 
experience to be overruled by mere con- 
jecture, or they must admit, that a large 
mass of the rate-payers felt the payment 
of that small sum quite as great a burthen 
and hardship, as the payment of a much 
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lerger rate was felt by persons differently 
circumstanced, and took as keen an ip. 
terest in the object and mode of its allo. 
cation. The commissioners had further 
gone out of their way, and, by unneces- 
sary interference, incurred much unpopu- 
larity, in prohibiting the boards’ giving a 
Christmas dinner to the paupers. He was 
most desirous that the existing law should 
be at once and materially altered. Jy 
the provisions of the bill now before the 
House, he saw many things that were ob. 
jectionable, He must condemn the con. 
templated increase in the number of ex. 
officio guardians, as tending to supersede 
pro tanto the guardians elected by the 
rate-payers, and consequently to diminish 
the interest of the rate-payers themselves 
in the well-being of the poor, and to 
greatly increase the already strong jea- 
lousies and disapprobation evinced towards 
the whole measure in very many loca- 
lities. One change proposed by this 
bill was, that 8/, householders in towns 
should be subject to exemption. Now, 
why should the 8/. householders . in 
such places as Dublin, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick—persons who were on an equa- 
lity, he supposed, with the 10/. voters 
here—be exempted from the payment of 
the rates? It was only by gentlemen 
practically conversant with the details that 
this bill could properly be discussed, and it 
was with a view to render its provisions as 


‘perfect as possible, that he begged to 
‘move it be referred to a select committee 


upstairs, 

Lord Eliot could not acquiesce in the 
proposition. If it were adopted, he be. 
lieved, whatever might be the feeling of 
the committee, the whole matter would 
be re-opened, and the remainder of the 
Session would be consumed in the dis- 
cussion of the abstract question of a Poor- 
law for Ireland; no report would be 
made, or if made, not in time to be acted 
upon. The bill consisted of clauses 
which every Gentleman was now in a 
condition to discuss, and no, real advant- 
age would be gained by referring the 
bill to a committee upstairs. The hon. 
Gentleman had pronounced a diatribe 
against the commissioners ; but it was the 
duty of those who sought to impuga 
their conduct, instead of making indivi- 
dual charges without notice, to move for 
a committee of inquiry; but even admit- 
ting the allegations respecting valuations 
and improvident contracts to be correct, he 
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did not think they furnished any argu- 
ment at all against the measure as now 
proposed. He would not at present enter 
at all upon the details; they would best 
be. considered in committee. He had 
several amendments to propose, which he 
would have laid on the Table yesterday, 
had there been a House. The principal 
one was in the tenth clause, with a view 
to guard against the possibility of any in- 
terference with the elective franchise. 
Considerable feeling, he was aware, 
existed upon the subject of the Irish 
Poor-law ; but there was every desire on 
the part of the Government fairly to dis- 
cuss every provision, and there would be 
no disinclination on their part to pay the 
uimost attention to every suggestion or 
recommendation that might be made with 
a view to render the measure as complete 
and satisfactory as possible. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell was inclined to 
support the proposition of his hon. Friend ; 
but, after the statement of the noble Lord, 
he hoped it would be withdrawn, He 


admitted, that the guardians had not 
managed the valuations in a proper man- 
ner, but he strongly objected to leave the 
valuations, which were! the basis of the 
elective franchise, entirely in the hands of 


the commissioners. 

Sir R. Ferguson supported the amend. 
ment. The great defect’ in the bill was, 
that it proposed no sufficient check upon 
the powers of the commissioners. 

Lord Bernard said, that he would op- 
pose the amendment of the hon, Member 
for Dundalk, for referring the bill to a 
select committee, as it would be neither 
satisfactory in itself or to the country, 
With regard to the concessions te neon 
by the noble Lord, he never could see the 
advantage of the 7th clause. If the valua- 
tion were bond fide, it was unnecessary, 
and if not, it would not make a good 
valuation. He deprecated the concessions 
which had been made by the Government, 
in giving up the clause increasing the ex 
oficio guardians, and said, that the ex- 
pression of opposition arose from misappre- 
hension, It .was'supposed that the guar- 
dians ex officio were to be increased to one- 
half instead of one-third of the whole 
board, in proof of which he quoted the fol- 
lowing from the Dublin Evening Post :— 


“The new bill introduced by Lord Eliot 
might justly be described as an act to deprive 
the ratepayers of all controul in the adminis- 
tration of the law, and to vest the entire power 
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of management in irresponsible officers chosen 
by the Crown, for such would be the inevitable 
effect of the clause increasing the number of 
ex officio guardians from one-third to one-half.” 


Again, the hon. and learned Member 
for the county of Cork in one of his speeches 
said, — 

The bill introduced by Lord J. Russell 
was an atrocious bill, and he rejoiced in having 
opposed it on principle and detail, yet bad as 
it was it gave the people a selection of two- 
thirds of the guardians who were in general 
sufficient to prove an obstacle to the dom- 
ination and tyranny of the commissioners, 
but under the new bill one-half of the guar- 
dians were to be ex officio, and the commis- 
sioners would only have to get a majority of 
one out of tbe other half, in order to have a 
sufficient number to carry their measures,” 


He did not mean to impute intentional 
misrepresentation, as he knew it was a 
common error. He believed that the 
alteration -in this respect, originally pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, would have done 
much to remove the grounds of complaint 
from those who were the owners of pro- 
perty.. What possible good could it do to 
exclude magistrates from the board, if all 
political rounse of objection were re- 
moved, all political powers taken away ? 
on the contrary, would not the results be 
most beneficial if magistrates, gentlemen 
of intelligence, of experience, and of pro- 
perty, were willing to undertake what 

e could assure the House were onerous 
duties, the attendance of weekly boards 
and visiting committees, He then di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
22nd clause, which by requiring a month's 
notice instead of a week, pl difficulties 
in the way of the owners of property exer- 
cising their right to claim their votes, and 
contended that on that ground the ea officio 
guardians ought to increased, and 
alluded to the cumulative and proxy votes 
not having afforded to the landed propert 
that protection which was intended, pe 
instanced the case of the Bandon Union, 
where the nomber of owners and proxy 
voters were very small compared with the 
votes of the occupiers of property. He 
believed the cause of the failure (or rather 
the partial want of success) of the law was, 
that the Poor-law was made the basis of 
the Municipal Franchise, and this, asso- 
ciating it with political interests, made it 
a fruitful ‘field of party agitation. It is 
evident there must be something more 
than meets the eye in a discontent which 
did not manifest itself as it did in Eng- 
land, in complaints about the separation of 
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husband and wife—of parent and child, 
and to severities of the workhouse system. 
Each clause in the bill was carefully consi- 
dered. First—the 4/. and 8/. exemptions ; 
then the ex officio guardians were thrown 
into the scale, while the popular atten- 
tion was directed to see in favour of which 
party the political beam would gravitate. 
He would show what had happened in 
Cork, by reading an extract from the letter 
of a gentleman which he had received :— 


“In the first place, the coming into operas 
tion of the Municipal Act depended upon the 
declaration of the Union; and the board first 
elected for the Cork Union, the majority of 
whom were Liberals, prematurely forced on 
the declaration of the rate before we had the 
machinery completed for the working of the 
act; to which is to be attributed in a great 
measure the difficulties we have since laboured 
under; and further, the municipal franchise 
depending on the Poor-law valuation, which, 
and the times for striking the rates being de- 
pendent on the acts of the board, it is quite 
evident that party politics entered into the 
decisions of the board.” 


He had presented a petition from the 
aldermen, and others of the Custom-house 
Ward in Cork, in which were these 
words :— 


Your petitioners further beg to call the at- 
tention of your honourable House to the inju- 
tious effects of the Irish Corporations on the 
working of that great experiment, the Irish 
Poor-law, by parties becoming guardians of 
the unions in cities and corporate towns, not 
for the purpose of promoting the benevolent 
objects of the act, but that by political majori- 
ties they may be enabled to use the Poor-law 
valuations as engines to create a franchise. In 
the first place, the coming into operation of the 
Municipal Act depended upon the declaration 
of the Union, and the board first elected for 
the Cork Union prematurely forced on the de- 
claration of the rate, before we had the ma- 
chinery completed for the working of the Act, 
to which is to be attributed in a great measure 
the difficulties we have since laboured under ; 
and further, the Municipal Franchise depend- 
ing on the Poor-law valuation, which, and the 
times of striking the rate being dependent on 
the acts of the board, it is quite evident that 
party politics entered into the decisions of the 
board.” 


The instances were frequent where 
guardians had openly avowed that they 
had become so on account of political and 
partisan objects, and with the view of 
furthering political and party interests. 
He thought the House ought never to have 
granted to the commissioners so much 
political influence. The power of fixing 
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the amount of the Poor-law franchiss 

which at the time of the passing of ‘the 
law, would have been a delicate subject for 
discussion now in the House, was left to 
him to determine. They had also the 
power of fixing the boundaries of electoral 
divisions. These were matters susceptible 
of being made subservient to party and 
political purposes, and they should have 
been placed on a footing raised not on} 

above suspicion, but above the possibility 
of it. Again, he thought it equally un. 
wise to have delegated to the commis. 
sioners, the selection of chaplains. He 
did not wish to revive any discussion of a 
religious nature, he would not therefore, 
further advert to that particular objection, 
Another cause of discontent was, the 
supposed intention of consigning to the 
Poor-law commissioners the administration 
of the medical charities of Ireland, which 
supposed intention had done more to injure 
the Poor-law than any other cause what- 
ever ; but not only had the law been made 
unpopular by being the basis of the muni. 
cipal valuation, bat to this was added 
another ingredient, that it was supposed 
that the Poor-law valuation would be made 
the basis of the parliamentary franchise, 
There now was no chance of improving 
the law, except by freeing it from the 
obstructions and difficulties created by its 
association with political affairs. Let the 
valuation be placed in the hands of the 
executive, above the reach of party poli- 
tics and local interests. Let the adminis- 
tration of the law be conducted on the direct 
responsibility of the Executive Govern: 
ment. He had already given notice of his 
intention to move a resolution as an in- 
struction to the committee, which, if put 
in practice, he was sure would work well ; 
it was, that the business of the central board 
should be conducted in London instead of 
Dublin ; so long as it was managed in the 
latter place, so long would it be subjected 
to party influences and party jealousies. 
Even at present every appeal was practi- 
cally made to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Home Department. 

Sir D. Norreys rose to order, and sug- 
gested, that the noble Lord had wandered 
from the question at issue. 

Lord Bernard really thought, that he 
was not now out of the strict line of the 
debate that had been usually the prac- 
tice to allow, and surely not so much as 
hon. Members had been, throughout the 
recent discussion on the Irish Arms Bill. 
He could not help saying, at the same 
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time, that the law had not had a fair trial 
indreland, for no law could be adminis- 
tered, when those'who ought to administer 
it sought to frustrate it. In a pamphlet 
addressed by Mr. Godby, Sheriff of Lei- 
trim, to the landowners of the county, 
after advising them to give the bill their 
support, he says:— 

“Far from this being the case, F hear an 
universal outcry of complaint before any one 
can have any _— ground to know that 
there is ground forit, I find among the rate- 
payers Opposition to the eollectors—among 
the guardians opposition to the commissioners 
—and to the very principle of the act, among 
ihe whole population, a disposition not to 
make the best of the law, but as far as in them 
lies to embarrass its'working. Now, if this be 
the casey how can it succeed ?| The objects of 
the best law.in the world will be defeated, if 
those to whom the execution is entrusted, are 
determined to. defeat them. They first endea- 
your to make it fail, and then complain be- 
cause they have been successful.” 


lf. he (Lord Bernard) could think that 
anything said within these walls could 
reach the people of Ireland, he . would 
implore those who opposed the law to 
reflect what would be the effect of their 
conduct on their own interests. Jt was 
commonly said, by the capitalists of Eng- 
land, even before the late. melancholy 
events in Ireland— How can you expect 
us to invest money amongst you when you 
cannot collect your own. poor-rates?” He 
firmly, believed, that if this. and. other 
sources of agitation ceased, and agriculture 
were earnesly prosecuted, the produce of 
Ireland would be twice'as much as it was. 
He thanked the House for the attention 
with which they had listened to him. 

Sir D. J. Norreys quite agreed with the 
noble Lord as to the unfortunate effect of 
the connection between the municipal act 
and the Poor-law. For that, however, 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House 
Were. not responsible. If it had not been 
for some words which were introduced 
into.the municipal bill by the present 
Lord Chancellor, none of this bad result 
would have to be deplored. There was 
one point connected with this subject on 
which he begged to ask the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) a question—he 
meant the removal of Scotch and Irish 
paupers from England to their respective 
countries, The commissioners did not 
appear to have referred to the subject in 
their report in a way that was calculated 
to be effectual, so as to establish a reci- 
procity, in this respect, between the coun- 
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tries. Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would be kind enough to state what was 
meant to be done in the matter ? 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy said, the connec. 
tion between the municipal franchise and 
the poor-rates in the Cork union had Jed 
to much inconvenience. So great was the 
political ferment, and so much had the 
workhouse been converted into an arena of 
political discussion, in order to strengthen 
the Tory interest in the city, that many 
ef those who otherwise would have gladly 
aided in carrying out the law, had been 
obliged to diseontinue their attendance. 
With respect to the removal of paupers, 
the evil was monstrous. In Cork they 
were accustomed continually toe. see ship- 
loads of paupers who had been embarked 
in the port of London, set ashore and 
turned adrift among them. In addition; 
the paupers from the country infested’ the 
streets. Now, considering that they had 
from 1,650 to 1,800 paupers of their own 
to suppurt, it was most grievous. to, havé 
between 200 and 300 :paupers thrown on 
the union from time to time, without hav- 
ing anything similar to the law of settle- 
ment in this country to provide for’ their 
transmission to their proper localities. 
Surely, it was not just, that the labour- 
ing classes of Ireland, after having wasted 
their strength and employed the best part 
of their tives; im ‘lending* their ‘aidsin 
the construction of the publie works, and 
gathering the harvests of England; should 
when decay rendered’ them no longer 
serviceable, be thrown back on the desti- 
tution of Ireland, where, from the. lapse 
of time, their local connections had cooled 
in their attachment, and were. no longer 
so ready as before to render them assist- 
ance. How they were to be ‘relieved 
from this constant influx of ea from 
England, ought to occupy the immediate 
attention of Government. He was fully 
disposed, from all he had seen of; the 
noble Secretary for Ireland, as ‘well: in 
public as in private, to give him full credit 
for wishing to act, with respect to: this 
measure, in a spirit of perfect. fairness, 
For himself. he was quite ready to meet 
the Government in the same spirit. 
There was one observation he had to make 
before he sat down, and that was, that:\in 
his opinion, the commissioner:was' tm 
doubtedly too much in the habit of 'fol- 
lowing his own judgment, instead’: of 
listening to advice from those whose local 
knowledge gave them a right to offer: it, 
An instance of this had occurred at Cork, 
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where the commissioner had had the work- 
house built on a quarry, the effect of which 
was, that the building could not be drained 
and, of course, miasma and deleterious 
effects might be apprehended. 

Mr. G. Hamilton said, as the proposi- 
tion of the hon, Member for Dundalk was 
not to be pressed to a division, he would not 
take up the time of the House by advert- 
ing to it; but he would avail himself of 
the opportunity of stating, that it was his 
intention to move some clauses in refer. 
ence to the manner in which the clergy 
were at present rated. With regard to 
the present Irish Poor-law, he felt that it 
was very imperfect; and he did not he- 
sitate to add, that its imperfections had 
been greatly aggravated by the injudicious 
administration of the Poor-law commis- 
sioners in many cases. He was most 
anxious to see the measure improved. 
He had had the honour of a seat in Par- 
liament when the measure was first in- 
troduced, and he could not forget, that it 
had exhibited an almost solitary instance 
of an Irish measure being discussed and 
carried through the House without any 
exhibition of party feeling. As a mea- 
sure, therefore, proposed by the late Go- 
vernment, and supported by the late Op- 


position, he felt that it came to the present 
Government under very peculiar circum- 


stances. He thought it was entitled to a 
fair trial; the time and circumstances had 
not admitted of that fair trial as yet ; and 
he thought, also that Members on all sides 
of the House, ought to co-operate in ren+ 
dering it now as efficient as possible. Al- 
though fully sensible, as he had stated, of 
its imperfections, he could not admit that 
the measure had been altogether a failure. 
He thought the state of the workhouses, as 
respects the class of their inmates, exhi- 
bited anything but an indication of failure. 
If, indeed, the workhouses had been filled 
with able-bodied men, he should have 
despaired of the result of the experiment ; 
but such was not the case; the persons 
who asked admission into the workhouses 
were, for the most part, the aged, the 
infirm, and children, and in eases in cities, 
able-bodied women. No one, he thought, 
could complain that relief had been admi- 
nistered to such classes; and indeed the 
consideration of the comparative comfort 
which those poor people enjoyed, went 
very far, in his estimation, to. over- 
balance any objections that. were made to 
the system itself. .There. was, another 
point eoden in which he thought the poor 
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laws had operated beneficially, He was 
perfectly aware-— as had been alread 
stated—that in large towns the re 
rooms of guardians had been made arenas 
for violent political discussions and strug. 
gles; but he believed that was very much 
confined to. towns, He could not help 
thinking that in the country unions the 
administration of poor relief had tended to 
an amalgamation of parties in bringi 
together on neutral ground men of dif. 
ferent classes and politics, It had been 
his lot to have been engaged in three very 
hard-fought election contests for the count 
in which he lived, all of them attended with 
no ordinary political excitement ; the par- 
ties who had opposed him most strenuously, 
were the very parties who constituted the 
great majority of the guardians of his 
union, and yet these same persons—differ- 
ing from him in politics—differing from 
him in religion—differing from him in 
almost.everything, except in the desire of 
benefitting the poor—had on two occasions 
elected him the chairman of the board, 
He stated this simply as an illustration of 
the effect which had been produced in con. 
nexion with the Poor-law system in dimi- 
nishing hostility, and softening down 
party feelings, There were one or two 
matters which he felt would contribute 
greatly to the better working of the sys 
tem in Ireland, ..He thought nothing 
would tend more to, improve it than if Go. 
vernment would throw themselves more 
upon the good sense and good feeling of 
those who administer the law locally —he 
meant, the boarda of guardians; and. if 
the Government would pin their faith less 
upon the commissioners-——he thought also 
the executive government ought to be 
made more directly responsible for the 
administration of the system—or the Poore 
Jaw commissioners made directly respon- 
sible to the Irish Government. At present 
there was a divided and ap uncertain 
responsibility, which he thought very ob- 
. -He was sorry to have to add 
that he feared the present. bill would gos 
very short way indeed in remedying the 
defects of the system. He was well aware 
that many most important suggestions had 
been offered to Government by persons of 
practical knowledge, and most fully come 
petent to give them the best informa. 
tion. He regretted that those suggestions 
appeared to be overlooked or disregarded by 
the noble Lord—amongst them, he might 
enumerate that evil, to which the hon, and 
Jearued Member for Cork had alluded-- 
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the transmission of paupers from England ; 
and he could assure the hon. Member that 
he fully agreed in every word he had 
spoken on that subject, and felt the hard- 
t as strongly as he did. 

Sir J. Graham was anxious that the 
House should go into committee with as 
little delay as possible, because it was in 
the committee that the details of the mea- 
sure could be best discussed, and therefore, 
under ordinary circumstances, he should 
be most unwilling to prolong this debate ; 
but as the hon. Baronet opposite, as well 
as the hon. and learned Sergeant and the 
hon. Gentleman behind him, had remarked 
upon the subject of the removal of Scotch 
and Irish paupers from England, he would, 
with the permission of the House, offer a 
few words in reply to them. It was, he 
need scarcely observe, hardly possible in 
an Irish Poor-law bill to deal with this 
subject. Im England there was the right 
to relief and the law of settlement. In 
Ireland there was neither. In England a 
removal took from one specific spot to ano- 
ther specific spot. With respect to Ire- 
land the removals were toa er: and 
not a specific place. He admitted that 


both with respect to the Scotch and Irish 
paupers the law as it at present stood did 


inflict upon those who had been resident 
in England very great hardships. The 
pauper, who had helped to increase the 
wealth of England by his labour, ought to 
have some greater consideration shown to 
his health and comfort when he was worn 
out than at present fell to his lot. He 
intended to introduce a bill on the subject 
before the close of the Session, which 
might lie over during the recess, so as to give 
some time for consideration, and he was not 
without hopes that checks might be de- 
vised to guard against abuses in the plan 
he should propose. With respect to the 
question of franchise, he must disclaim, on 
the part of the Government, any intention 
to interfere with the franchise in esta- 
blishing the connexion, as: it was called, 
between the Municipal Act and the Poor 
Relief Act. The Government was inclined 
toadopt the sum of 10/. with regard to 
the larger towns in Ireland, but upon fur- 
ther consideration, and viewing the effect 
which the rating would have upon the 
municipal franchise, they had adopted the 
lower sum. If it could be shown in com- 
mittee that any particular sum would in- 
terfere with the exercise of the municipal 
franchise, the point would be mooted in 
committee, and it would then be found 





that the Government had no intention of 
interfering with the franchise. The seve- 
ral impediments to the working of the 
Irish Poor-law could then be smoothed 
down, and it would be seen that the Go- 
vernment was anxious to do all in its 
power to ameliorate the condition of the 
poorer classes in that country. 

Mr. Redington would, with the permis- 
sion of the House, withdraw his motion. 

The amendment withdrawn, House in 
committee on the bill. 

On clause 1 being proposed, enacting 
*‘ that the lessors of property of less value 
than _ pounds to be rated for the same,” 
it was proposed to fill the blank with the 
word “eight.” 

Sir R. Ferguson objected to fixing the 
standard of rate in any part of the coun- 
try, as he thought it would be better to 
adapt it to circumstances. In London- 
derry many holdings under 5/. were in 
arrear of rent; whilst in other neighbour- 
ing places such was not the case. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Bandon, said 
the rate was a light one, and never ex- 
ceeded 10d. in the pound; but in his 
electoral division, it in some instances 
amounted to 2s. 6d. He would therefore 
move as an amendment, that the Poor- 
law commissioners might be empowered 
to issue an order from time to time, direct- 
ing the guardians of an union to make a 
rate according to circumstances upon pro- 
perty not exceeding 8/., and to include 
both lessee and occupier. The clause as 
it now stood, whilst relieving all holders 
under 4/.,.would throw the burden upon 
the landlords. As the law at present 
stood, al] parties had a common interest 
in the rate being levied; but the clause 
now proposed by the bill would hold out 
an inducement to landlords to get rid of 
their poorer tenants. 

Lord Eliot thought the power proposed 
to be vested in the commissioners by the 
amendment was too arbitrary. The re- 
commendations of the commissioners in 
the first instance were, that occupiers 
under 5i. should be exempt, or that the 
rate should be paid by the landlords. 
Persons at present holding under 5/. were 
exempted from the payment of the county 
cess, and as it had been represented to 
Government, that the subdivision of hold- 
ing in the west of Ireland especially, was 
carried to a very great extent, it was sup- 
posed that 42, would form the best average. 
If, however, auniform rate was considered 
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objectionable, and another mode would 
be more applicable to the circumstances 
of the country, any suggestion to that 
effect should receive due consideration. 
He was not at present, however, in such 
a position as would enable him to give his 
consent to a proposal of that kind, though 
he could not, at the same time, say he 
would oppose it. 

Mr. S. Crawford objected to any addi- 
tional powers being vested in the commis- 
sioners. It should be for the House, and 
not the commissioners, to fix the amount 
of property to be assessed, 

Mr. George Hamilton could not agree 
in the proposition of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Londonderry city, for he 
thought it would be productive of a con- 
stant struggle between landlord and tenant 
—the one claiming, and the other resisting 
the exemption; he was, however, very 
favourable to the exemption of the occu- 
piers of small tenements, but he thought 
the clause liable to serious objections. It 
was the principle of the present Poor-law, 
that the occupier is liable to one moiety 
of the rate on the grounds, and in consi- 
deration of, the profits of occupation ; and 
the landlord to the other, on the grounds 
of his ownership, but occupiers of very 
small tenements, scarcely removed from 
pauperism, who are unable to pay, and 
the recovery of the rate from whom would 
be attended with distressing results—and 
these the bill proposes to exempt.’ But 
if inability to pay was the ground of ex- 
emption in the case of such small holders, 
the exemption ought to have been ex- 
tended to lessees of similar holdings. 
There was another great objection to the 
clause as at present framed. It appeared 
to him to introduce a new principle—it 
made the landlord liable not only to his 
ownmoiety as owner, but to the moiety to 
which his tenant was liable, in consider- 
ation of the profits of occupation. Again, 
from the exemption being confined to cases 
of tenants at will, it appeared grounded 
upon the supposition, that the landlord 
would recover from his tenant the amount 
of the rate, in the shape of an increased 
rent, If this were the case, the effect of the 
clause would be to shift the odium of col- 
lection from the collector to the landlord ; 
and it would also be said, “ Is it fair to dis- 
franchise the tenant ?” If it was not so, if 
the occupier in those cases is supposed to 
be totally exempt—why place one class of 
landlords, because they happen to have 
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tenants at will, on a different footing from 
other landlords ? He should have thought 
that the fairer and better plan would haye 
been to exempt all tenants under a'cer- 
tain value, and to leave the landlord, ag 
at present, liable to his moiety of the tate, 
He feared the clause, unless so altered, 
wbuld occasion great dissatisfaction; 

Sir R. Ferguson, would withdraw hig 
amendment, or allow it to be negatived; 


and bring it forward again on the report: 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. Redington moved to fill’ up the 
blank with the word “four” instead of 


* eight.” 


The Committee divided on the question 
that the blank be filled with “ eight :”~— 
Ayes 119; Noes 18; Majority 101. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, T. D. 
Acton, Col. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 

Alford, Visct. 
Antrobus, E, 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baring, hon. W.B. 
Barron, Sir H: W, 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bateson, R. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyd, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 
Bunbury, T. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Collett, W. R. 
Connolly, Col. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col, 
Darby, G. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D.S. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 

Eliot, Lord 

Ellis, W. 

Flower, Sir J. 
Forester, hon.G.C.W, 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 


Gladstone, Capt. « 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J) 
Greenall, P. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hardinge, rt.lin,Sir ll. 
Hayes, Sir E, 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S, 
Hodgson, F. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hussey, A. 
Hussey, T. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W, C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 

Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J, 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marsland, H. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J.P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, D. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neeld, J. 

Newry, Visct: 
Nicholl, rt- hon. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
O'Brien, W. S. 
O’Conor, Don 
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Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thesiger, F, 
Thornely, T, 
Trelawny, J.S. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Verner, Col. 
Vesey, ‘hon: T. 

. Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wilbraham, bn. R. B. 
Wood, B 
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G. 

Loewe hon, Sin R. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 
Rice, E. R, 
Rothe, Sir D. 
Ross; D. R. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 

eppard, ‘I’. 
oer hon, T.B,C. 
Smollett, A. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stuart, W. Vv. 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 


, ° 
Wortley, hon, J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


List of the Noes. 


Barnard, E. G. Scholefield, J. 
Collett, J. Tanered, H. W. 
Corbally, M. E. Tuite, H. M. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. Watson, W. H. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. ' Westenra, hon. J. 
Gore, hon. R. Williams, W. 
Hindley, C. Wyse, T. 
Hollond, R. 
Martin, T. B. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 


TELLERS. 
Redington, J. 
Crawford, W. S. 


The three first clauses of the bill were 
agreed to. ' 

House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 

House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 


Pee eres none — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 12, 1843. 


Minutes.) Bitus. Publie.—2* Millbank Prison. 

Private—1"- Leighton Bussard Inclosure; Plymouth, etc. 
Roads, Carriages, ete. 

2 Dowager Countess of ‘Waldegrave’s Estate. 

Reportetl.—Marquess of Abercorn’s Estate ; Southampton 
Cemetery; Kentish Town Paving. 

# and passed:—South Eastern Railway Extension; 
Belfast. Harbour; Merthyr Tidvil Stipendiary Magis- 
trates; Liskeard and’ Caradon Railway; Forth Naviga- 
tion ; Sowerby and Soyland Inclosure ; Piel Pier. 

Pstitions Paesenrep. | ‘By Lord Brougham, from Al- 
mondbury,. and Holmé. Bridge, for Inquiry into the 
system adopted at Infant and Normal Schools, — From 
Ipswich, for Inquiry into Socialism—From Dundee, for 
Abolishing the Privileges of Guilds and Incorporations 
in Scotland,— From Colfieries in Fife, against the Mines 
and Collieries ActFrom Kilcoe, and Aghadown, against 
the Irish Poor-laws 


et dette teehee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, June 12, 1843. 


Mitures.) Eceertow Peririons.—By Messrs. Gisborne, 
atid S. Crawford; from Nottingham, complaining of ccr- 
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tain Practices at the late Election for that Borough.—By 
the Earl of Lincoln, from the same place, for Inquiry 
into the above Practices. 

Bras. Public—1°% Grand Jury Presentments. 

Committed,—Church Endowment; Roman Catholic Oaths 
(Ireland) ; Assessed Taxes. 

Reported.—Wheat, etc. Canada. 

Private.—1° Lord Gray's Estate. 

Reported. — Leamington Priors Improvement; Aberdeen 
Harbour; Bardney Drainage; Hawkins’s Estate; Paisley 
Municipal Affairs, 

3°: and passed:—Plymouth, ete. Roads, Carriages, etc. 5 
Kendall’s Divorce; Hull Water Works; Balfour’s Estate ; 
Leighton Bussard Inclosure. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Messrs. Thornely, Broadley, 
Aldam, Ord, and G. Langton, Sir J. Duke, Captain 
Plumridge, and Admiral Dundas, from a great number 
of places, against the Factories Bill; and from Birming- 
ham, in favour of the same. — From Wolverhampton, 
for carrying out Rowland Hill’s Plan of Post-Office Re- 
form, — From Leeds, in favour of the Coroner’s Bill— 
From Trim, and Dunshaughlin, against the Irish Poor- 
law. 


Nortincuam Exrcrion.] Mr. Gis- 
borne moved that the proceedings before 
the late Nottingham Election Committee 
be printed. 

The Earl of Lincoln. May I ask the 
hon. Member whether it is his intention 
to bring the petition under the consider- 
ation of the House? 

Mr. Gisborne. Undoubtedly, I have 
given a notice to that effect. Will the 
noble Lord allow me to ask a question of 
him in return? Had the noble Lord any 
connexion with the proceedings before the 
committee which lately inquired into the 
allegations made against the return for 
Nottingham on the late occasion. 

The Earl of Lincoln. Sir, I am aware 
that I should be fully justified, and should, 
perhaps, better fulfil my duty as a Member 
of this House, if I declined to be cat- 
echised by the hon. Member and de- 
clined to answer a question that must be 
considered extraordinary and unusual. 
Sir, I am not only not ashamed, but I am 
fully prepared to defend the part which I 
have taken in any election, not only at 
Nottingham, but in any one in which I 
have been concerned. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman is inclined to go through a series 
of questions, and will concede to me the 
same privilege, and will promise me that 
he will give a fair and impartial answer to 
every question I propound to him, as far 
as I am concerned, I am perfectly pre- 
pared to go through the ordeal. Sir, I 
will state at once that the Conservative 
electors of Nottingham did call upon me 
for advice after the termination of the last 
election. Ever since 1 entered upon public 
life, they have done me the honour to place 
great reliance upon my opinion, and have 
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frequently been guided by my advice. 
After the late election they solicited my 
advice, and having represented to me that 
the election had been obtained by unlawful 
means, I did advise them to present a pe- 
tition against the hon. Gentleman’s return, 
and to prosecute it before the House— 
and further, it was upon my advice that the 
legal assistance was retained. 
Motion agreed to. 


ApsenTExPreLates(IReELAND.)} Mr. 
F. French wished to ask whether her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
enforce an act of the Irish Parliament, 
the 35th of Henry 6th., by which the be- 
nefices of those prelates who resided away 
from their sees for a certain period with- 
out due cause were to be sequestrated ?— 
the one-half was to be bestowed in church 
endowments, and the other given to the 
public service. 

Sir R. Peel said, the hon. Member had 
placed the statute 35th of Henry 6th. in 
his hands, which was plain enough but 
without knowing how far the provisions of 
that statute might have since been modi- 
fied by other acts of the Legislature, and 
without knowing under what circumstances 
the individuals alluded to might be absent, 
or how far their absence might have been 
authorized, or how far the statute might 
be applicable to their particular cases, it 
was impossible for him at that moment to 
do more than to state generally his deep 
regret that any prelate should be perma- 
nently absent from the exercise of his spi- 
ritual functions in Ireland. 


Arrairs or Scinpe. Mr. Roebuck 
said, it would be in the recollection of the 
House that not long ago he put a question 
to the right hon Baronet on the subject of 
recent transactions in Scinde. Since that 
time Scinde had, by a series of inconceiv- 
ably brilliant actions, displaying at once 
the bravery of our troops and the consum- 
mate skill of their commander, been sub- 
jected tothe dominion of England, and its 
former rulers, the Ameers, were now pri- 
soners at Bombay. He would now ask 
the right hon. Baronet was he prepared to 
Jay before the House such information as 
would enable it to judge of the whole of 
the proceedings in Scinde, with reference 
to their policy and propriety? But if the 
right hon. Baronet was not now able to 
lay this information before the House 
when did be expect to be ? 
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Sir R. Peet: When the hon.» ang 
Learned Member had called his attention 
to this subject on a former occasion, he 
stated that he would undertake to lay on 
the Table the treaties entered into with 
the Ameers, and ratified by all the con. 
tracting parties. The hon. and Learned 
Mewber was aware, that those documents 
had been laid before the House; but he 
had also promised to lay before the House 
other documents which would enable it to 
form a judgment on the whole case cou- 
nected with our occupation of Scinde, 
There were several points on which infor. 
mation had been required from the govern. 
ment of India.—On some of these the 
explanation sought for had not arrived. 
The information which he wished to lay 
on the Table, was not as complete as he 
could wish, but still it would be such as 
would enable the House to take a general 
view of the whole proceedings. The events 
which had recently occurred in Seinde, 
were, he would admit, of great import- 
ance; they were characterized by the 
valour of the men, and the skill, bravery 
and self-devotion of their gallant com- 
mander. 

Sir £. T. Colebrooke wished to know whe. 
ther her Majesty’s Government had deter 
mined to confirm the acts of the Governor- 
general with respect to the government of 
that partof thecountry heretofore under the 
dominion of the Ameers of Scinde? Was 
the general order of the Governor-general 
with respect to slavery to remain in force 
and how wasit to be carried out? In the 
general order referred to, the Governor 
general spoke of Acts of Parliament re- 
lating to the slave-trade, but no Acts of 
Parliament on this subject referred to In- 
dia. Was the order of General Napier to 
be considered as rescinded by that of the 
Governor-general ? 

Mr. B. Baring said, to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s observations, he could answer only 
by conjecture. The order of General Na- 
pier applied only, as he understood it, to 
slavery in Scinde, and so that the social 
relations of European families might not 
be disturbed by the general act relating to 
it. The order would not prevent the 
holders of slaves from making them free 
if they pleased. 

Lord J. Russell had understood the right 
hon. Baronet to state that not having full 
information on the subject of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s inquiry, and the mat-. 


ter still being before her Majesty's Go- 
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gernment, who had not yet been able to 
decide finally as to the general policy to 
be pursued by the Government of India, 
it was not advisable to lay such informa- 
tion as they were already in possession o| 

the Table of the House. . But he 
(Lord J. Russell) had observed that there 
had been certain papers. made public 
through the newspapers. With respect 
tothese he had not the same doubt about 
the policy of communicating them to the 
House. Those were the proclamation of 
Lord Ellenborough, in which it was stated 
that “ content with the limits nature ap- 
pears to have assigned its empire, the 
Government of India will, devote all its 
efforts to the establishment and maiaten- 
ance of a general peace,” implying that 
the territories of the empire would not be 
extended beyond the Indus; and the ac- 
count of the conquests of Sir C, Napier 
on the right bank of the Indus, Would 
the right hon. Gentleman object to lay 
these papers on the Table ? 

Sir R. Peel said, what he stated was, 
that on some points the information in the 
hands of her Majesty’s: Government re- 
specting the subjects of the question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was im- 
perfect. Hehad had every reason to ho: 
that the next mail (hat went out would 
convey the general views of her Majesty’s 
Government respecting the government of 
India. Up to this time there had been 
no opportunity for her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to communicate their general views 
respecting the policy to be pursued there 
from want of information. With respect 
to the question of the noble Lord, he 
thought there were! objections to selecting 
for presentation to the House, first, those 
papers which had’ been published in the 
pablic journals, That course had been 
objected to, he believed, with respect to 
papers concerning some of the negotia- 
tions with America, and he thought it 
would be a very inconvenient one. 

_ Mr. Roebuch would on the earliest pos- 

sible opportunity without reference to pa- 
pers, bring the whole subjact of Scmde 
under the consideration of the House. 


Tat Prinerss Avucusta or Cam- 
BRIDGE—QuvueEEN’S MessaGe.} On the 
motion of Sir R. Peel, the message from 
her Majesty, sent dewa on Friday, was 
tead—~(see ante. p. 1229.) 

Sit R. Peel: Before 1 move: that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of 
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| motion to that effect, 
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the whole House, to take into considera. 
tion her Majesty’s most gracious message, 
it will be right to move a formal address, 
thanking her Majesty for the communica- 


{| tion which she has been graciously pleased 


to make to the House. Of course to.that 
formal reply to her Majesty’s message I 
cannot anticipate the slightest objection. 
I am sure that the House feels obliged to 
her Majesty for her gracious communica- 
tion, and will be glad to hear that a 
Princess, of that illustrious house of which 
her Majesty is the head, is about to ally 
herself in marriage with a Prince whose 
high character and amiable personal con- 
duct have endeared him to every one who 
has had the honour to be acquainted with 
him. He is already connected by more 
than one tie with the Throne of this coun- 
try, and, so far as circumstances can form 
any guarantee for the happiness of an 
union of this nature, there is every guar- 
rantee for the happiness of this; and I 
cannot forbear to express my wish that 
every happiness may attend the illustrious 
Princess and her Consort in the union 


they are about to contract. I move,— 


“That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, to returu her Majesty the thanks 
of this House for her most gracious communi- 
cation of the intended marriage between her 
Royal Highness the Princess Augusta Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and his Royal Highness 
Frederick Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, and to assure her Majesty 
that this House will immediately proceed to 
the consideration of her Majesty’s gracious 
message.” 


Mr. Hume said, that no one could wish 
happiness to the illustrious Princess more 
than he did, but at the same time he must 
say, that the right hon. Baronet seemed to 
him to have omitted what was very im- 
portant. He did not object to one word 
that was in the proposed address, he only 
wished to add two or three lines with re- 
ference to what it was the duty of the 
House on some occasions to attend to. He 
thought the right hon. Baronet could not 
expect that the House should go into com- 
mittee before he had given notice of his 
He presumed that 
the right hon. Baronet ought to state on 
this occasion that on a future day he 
would name the precise sum which be 
should ask the House to vote by way of 
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income for the Princess. On the 3rd of 
May, 1797, a message came down from 
the Crown announcing the intended mar- 
riage of the ‘Princess Royal, when the 
House only voted the address and did not 
go into committee. He believed there 
were other precedents to the same effect ; 
but, whether there were precedents or not, 
the House was in a condition to make 
precedents for themselves, and they ought 
net to go into committee immediately. 
He objected to a part of what had been 
stated by her Majesty. He wished to add 
to the words of the address two lines, 
which he thought it was the duty of the 
House to insert, and to which he presumed 
the right hon. Baronet could not have any 
objection. His amendment went to pledge 
the Houseto consider her Maiesty’s message 
with reference to a dueconsideration of the 
condition of the finances and the dimi- 
nished receipt from the ordinary sources 
of revenue, and to the state of many of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and the depression of 
trade, and especially to that suffering and 
destitution which had so long prevailed, 
which her Majesty’s gracious speech from 
the throne delivered by the commissioners 
on the 2nd of February had so deeply de- 
plored. He wished her Majesty to take 


The Princess 


these subjects into her consideration ; he 
wished it because he believed that her 
Majesty would not wish that any step 
should be taken in this matter without 
due consideration of the circumstances 
which had been stated from the Throne in 


February last. He wished, therefore, to 
propose these words in addition to the ad 
dress, and he could not conceive that the 
right bon. Baronet could have any objection 
to them. He could not think that the right 
hon. Baronet would consider it proper to 
take any steps in this matter without taking 
into consideration the state of the finances 
which the right hon. Baronet himself had 
stated were in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. All he wished was to add to the 
address that to which he could not con- 
ceive there could be any objection. When 
that motion was disposed of, he should 
propose that the right hon. Baronet should 
state in the House, and before going into 
committee, what sum he meant to propose. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded b 
moving to add the following words to the 

ddress— 

* And, also, with due consideration to the 
state of the public finances, and to ‘the di- 
minished receipt from some fof the ordinary 
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sources of revenue ;’ to the condition.of her 
Majesty’s people, many of whom. have 
suffered, and are now suffering grievous priva. 
| tions, caused by heavy taxation, and by* that 
| depression of the manufacturing industry of 
the country which has so long prevailed ; dnd 
which her Majesty, in ber gracious s 
from the Throne on the 2nd of February last 
so deeply lamented.” 


Mr. Williams rose, to second the motion 
of the hon. Member for Montrose. Within 
nine years they had added by their votes 
42,000,0002. sterling to the permanent 
debt of the country. Within three years 
they had added by their votes 8,000,000, 
sterling to the taxation of the country, 
He would like to know whither they were 
going to drive the country? If they 
fancied they would not have some day or 
other to answer for this they were mis- 
taken. 

Sir R. Peel: I hope the two hon. Gen- 
tleman will allow the House to go into 
committee to enable me to state what is 
the proposal I have to make. I have 
acted not only in conformity with strict 
precedent, but in correspondence with 
those rules which are dictated by common 
sense and reason, without reference to 
precedent. The proposal I have now to 
make commits no one to approve of what 
I may state in committee. The proposal 
is only an assurance to her Majesty that 
we thank her for her most gracious com- 
munication, and consent to the consider- 
ation of the message—nothing more. Now 
surely, in committee of the whole House 
there will be a much better opportunity of 
my explaining to the House what is the 
nature of my proposal ; and though | 
cannot accede to the hon. Gentleman's 
wish that [ should state it now, yet | 
cannot help confidently hoping that the 
proposal I have to make will be one that 
will show that the Government have not 
disregarded the various considerations 
that, in the present state of the country, 
ought to be duly considered, 

Mr. Aglionby was in favour of the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, and at a fitting period he 
should support it; but he would suggest 
that that was not the proper time for it. 
The best time would be in the next stage 
of the question. If his hon. Friend would 
not postpone his motion he h. @ vole 
with him though unwillingly. 

Viscount Howick could not help sug- 
esting to the right hon. Baronet, that how- 
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ever confident he might be of the gen ral 
aequiescence of the House in the proposal 
he was about to make, it would be still more 
satisfactory to the House that they should 
have time calmly to consider the proposal 
after they heard what that proposal 
was. He recollected that when the 
late Government brought forward the 

uestion for making some provision for 
Prince Albert, the course then adopted by 
his noble Friend then the leader of the 
Government in that House, after stating 
what were the views of the Government, 
was, that the Chairman should report 
progress and take the vote upon a subse. 
quent day. He threw this out as a sug- 
gestion, being in total ignorance of what 
the right hon. Baronet’s proposal might 
be, and without giving upon it an opinion 
one way or the other, and whether they 
were to approve or disapprove of it. He 
confessed, that for one, he so far agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose as to think it better that the 
House should not commit itself to a vote 
in supply for a grant of money without a 
previous intimation of what that amount 
was to be. He, therefore, suggested the 
propriety of the right hon. Baronet stating 
that evening the views of the Government, 
and upon some subsequent evening cal- 
ling upon the House for a vote. 

Sir R. Peel: Under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, I certainly should 
be sorry if hon, Gentlemen acting, as I 
am sure they now are, upon a sense of 
public duty, after my stating the nature 
of the proposal the Government had 
to make to the House of Commons should 
feel it necessary to require delay for the 
consideration of that proposal; but at 
the same time, should there be on the part 
of hon. Members of this House a general 
opinion in favour of delay, I should be 
acting very unwisely with respect to a 
vote of money to the royal family to 
attempt to carry it by mere numbers, 
Much of the value of such a vote must 
depend upon the general concurrence of 
the House; and, therefore, after stating 
my proposal, if there should be a strong 
wish for delay, it will not be consistent 
with my duty to press it; but I shall then 
call upon the House on the earliest day to 
adopt the proposal. 

Mr. Hume understood the message to 
be for the purpose of the House making 
asuitable provision for a Member of the 
royal family, and he took the answer they 
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were. now to give to be an acquiescence in 
that. But he wished in giving his consent 
to that message to have before him the state 
of the finances of the country. 

Lord John Russell said, if he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman rightly, he pro- 
posed that they should return an answer 
to the Crown, and in doing so profess their 
readiness to listen to the proposal. Even 
if he (Lord John Russell) took the same 
view as the hon. Member for Montrose, 
he should still think it more respectful to 
the Crown to receive and consider the 
proposal to be made. It would then be 
open to any hon. Gentleman to say, “ We 
are willing to make a provision, if the cir- 
cumstances of the country allow it,” or on 
the other hand to say, ‘‘ considering the 
circumstances of the country, we are in- 
capable of making a provision.” He 
trusted his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose would withdraw his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Hume ; Sir, I will not withdraw 
the amendment I have made. I wish her 
Majesty to know the truth as far as I am 
concerned. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the “ words be added.”—Ayes 52; Noes 
276: Majority 224. 
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Wortley, hon. J. S. 
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Wynn, rt.hn.C.W.W, Fremantle, Sir T. 
Young, J. Baring, H. 


Main question agreed to. 

Address adopted. 

House in committee to consider the 
Queen’s message. 

Sir R, Peel: I now proceed to state to 
the committee the precise character of that 
propoeal which, on the part of her Ma- 
jesty's Government, I am authorized to 
submit for the consideration of the com- 
mittee. I do not propose to call upon the 
committee to adopt any proposition which 
will impose any immediate additional bur- 
then upon the people. I do not propose 
to take any immediate vote by way of pro- 
vision for her Royal Highness Princess 
Augusta Caroline of Cambridge. I find 
that the general rule adopted and sane. 
tioned by the House of Commons, in 
respect to provisions made for princesses 
of the Royal Family, has been to assume 
that the parent of the princess, whether 
the reigning sovereign, or any member of 
the reigning family, would undertake, 
during the life-time of that parent, out of 
the provision made for him, either from 
the civil list granted to the Sovereign, or 
from the consolidated fund granted to any 
member of the Royal Family by Parlia- 
ment, to make provision for their daughters, 
I propose to adhere strictly to that prin- 
ciple upon the present occasion. I shall 
not propose anything by way of absolute 
allowance ; not anything by way of present 
annuity. But what I propose to the House 
is, that upon the death of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge a certain 
portion of the annuity now received by his 
Royal Highness should be applied as a 
provision for the Royal Princess Augusta, 
his daughter. I will not refer to any par- 
ticular provisions which have been made 
for the female branches of the royal family 
at former periods, because I am quite wil- 
ling to admit that those cases form no 
necessary rule for guiding the subsequent 
discretion of the House of Commons. It 
is perfectly open to the House to consider 
the various circumstances which at the 
present time ought to guide and influence 
their decision upon this subject. I there- 
fore only allude to the principle upon 
which allowances to the female branches 
of the royal family have been regulated ; 
that principle being, as I have already said, 
{0 assume that the parent during his life- 
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time would make provision for his daugh- 
ter, and that arliament would grant an 
allowance, its payment being contingent 
upon the death of such parent. Thus, in 
the year 1778, George the Third was en- 
abled by Parliament to allow ap annuity 
of 30,000#. as a provision for the five pria- 
cesses, his daughters, to take effect after 
his Majesty’s demise. So, again, in the 
more analogous case of the present Prin- 
cess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, for 
whom provision was made, to take effect 
on the death of her father, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester. I shall eon- 
tent myself with mentioning these cases, 
which will at once show to the House 
that it is not necessary for me to enter 
into any details upon the subject. And, 
notwithstanding the preliminary objection 
which has been raised by the hon. Member 
for Montrose—that objection has not in 
the slightest degree abated my assurance 
that hon. Gentlemen on both sides cordially 
participate in the most earnest wish I ex- 
pressed for the happiness of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge and his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and that there 
is but one unanimous feeling and cordial 
wish that every happiness may attend them 
in their union. The amount of the pro- 
vision which I propose for her Royal High- 
ness is one which I hope will satisfy the 
House that every consideration which 
ought to have been given has been duly 
attended to in making a provision of this 
nature. The provision I mean to propose 
for the sanction of the House is, that her 
Majesty in the event of the marriage tak- 
ing place between her Royal Highness and 
the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz (it is 
necessary to add these words), should be 
empowered to settle upon her Royal High- 
ness the sum of 3,000/. per annum, that 
sum to be paid upon the death of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
I will not draw any contrast between the 
amount of the sum I now propose and the 
amount of the sums granted at former 
periods. It will be at once seen to be 
very considerably less, while the House 
will bear in mind that no immediate vote 
is asked for. Acting upon the principle 
that his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge will make provision for his daughter 
during his life, I that when the 
annuity which his Royal Highness now 
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Highness the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge an annuity of 3,000/. This I sub- 
mit for the sanction of the House. The 
right hon. Baronet moved the following 
resolution, 

«© That an annuity of three thousand pounds 
be. settled’: upon her Royal Highness the 
Princess Augusta Caroline, eldest daughter of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
upon her marriage to his Royal Highness 
Frederick, Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecke 
lenburg, Strelitz,' the same to take effect from 
the decease of his said Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, and to be charged upon the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Mr. Mackinnon—I trust, Sir, the pur- 
pose of my amendment will not be misun- 
derstood. I do not intend in any manner 
to oppose the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, but to suggest 
an alteration in the proposal he has made 
that will, I think, save money to the coun- 
try, and which, I am also certain (I speak 
from unquestionable authority), will be 
most acceptable to the parents of both the 
parties interested. The proposal of my 
right hon. Friend is to make a grant of 
3,000/. a-year to Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, to commence on the decease 


of her father, his Royal Highness the 


Duke of Cambridge. My amendment is, 
to reduce the grant from 3,000/. to 2,000/. 
a~year, to be made payable from the day 
of her marriage. I have already stated, 
and» I now*repeat it, that such a sum, 
althougli less in amount, will prove more 
acceptable to the illustrious couple, and 
this, I think, can be easily imagined ; par- 
ties when they settle in life hike to ascer- 
tain their income so as to regulate their 
expenditure—an income derivable on a 
contingency is never so desirable as one 
settled on the marriage; a young couple 
living on an expectancy either retrench 
too much or the reverse, and under any 
circumstances any addition of income, 
arising from the decease of a beloved pa- 
rent, can never be the source of much en- 
joyment in its future anticipation. As 
far, therefore, as the reversionary grant 
refers to the parties most interested, T 
think it rather objectionable. Now, in 
reference to the advantage to the public: 
The annuity of 2,000/. a-year at present 
is more advantageous than 3,000/. a-year 
of ‘the life of the Duke of Cambridge, 
which will appear as follows. Taking the 
Princess’s age at twenty-two, her chance 
of life may be estimated by the new tables 
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of annuities at thirty-three yeats, | Phe 
chance of life of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, taking him nearly:at 
seventy-two years of age, is about nine 
years, deduct nine from thirty-three and 
there remains twenty-four, which multi. 
plied by three, give 72,000/., now multi. 
plying thirty-three by two gives only 
66,000/., so that my amendment gives the 
country a payment of 66,000/. in liewof 
72,0001. Now, Sir, it may be said that'a 
precedent will hereby be established of 
giving to the younger branches of the 
Royal Family an annuity during the life 
of their parent, but the only parties to 
whom this can by any possibility apply, at 
present, are the other two children of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
and at this moment there is no chance of 
their entering into the married state during 
the life of their father. If, therefore, the 
amendment that I propose is more accept- 
able to the parties interested, and to the 
respective parents of each—if it appears 
more beneficial to the interests of the 
country by making a less charge, and sav- 
ing 6,000/., according to the tables on 
annuities—if no particular precedent is 
created, I confess I am at a loss to per- 
ceive what objection can be made on any 
otherground. Iam not asking for a large 
grant, I ask for one of lese value, but more 
acceptable from its immediate operation 
to the parties concerned. A precedent is 
to be found when the Princess Mary, 
daughter of the Duke of York, obtained a 
grant from Parliament of 40,0002. on her 
marriage with the Prince of Orange. Sir, 
I am well aware there is a feeling in the 
country, and in this House, that as his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
was, for many years, Viceroy in Hanover, 
he had an opportunity of saving very large 
sums of money, and, therefore, that he 
ought to give a good portion to’ his 
daughter. Sir, I can state from positive 
and direct authority, that these statements 
are exaggerated, that the greater part of 
the Duke’s annuity from Parliament was 
expended in this country during his resi- 
dence abroad, and that if the grant is not 
made in the manner that the amendment 
which I propose suggests, his Royal 
Highness will be obliged to make some 
retrenchment in his domestic expendi- 
ture to meet the additional expense of’ 
the marriage of his daughter. Now; 
Sir, before I sit down, I will make only 
one observation as regards the grant of 
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aniuities to the Royal Family, which, I 

am fully aware, has been considered by 

some persons as invidious, and an unne- 

cessary waste of the public money. Sir, 

if you have a Royal Family you must keep 

uptheir dignity, and those persons who 

cavil at the annuities granted seem to 

forget the large revenues given up for- 

merly by the-Crown which would have 

enabled the Sovereign, had they been con- 

tinued, to grant annuities to the younger 

branches of the Royal Family, without 

any additional burthen to the State, or 

without any application to Parliament— 

that power being, by the surrender of the 

revenues, taken from the Crown, it surely 

behoves Parliament to provide, [ do not 

mean in an extravagant or inconsiderate, 

but in a considerate and prudent manner, 

for the descendants of the Sovereign to 

the second generation at least, to grant 

that income to supply their wants, and 

keep up the dignity of the junior branches 
of the illustrious house of Brunswick, 

who must in this, as well as in all future | 
cases, rely on, and depend on, the kind 
and loyal sentiments of the House of 
Commons. As this amendment is, there- 
fore, more agreeable to the young persons 
most interested, as it is beneficial to the 
interests of the public, as it does not in- 
volve, in any manner, a precedent beyond 
what has already been admitted to apply 
to the grandchildren of the Crown, I con- 
fess I see no reason, and, in fact, I feel at 
aloss to discover any argument, that can 
be adduced why it should not be adopted. 
I will only add, that I have authority to 
state, that such an arrangement would be 
most satisfactory to the illustrious parents 
of both the parties more immediately in- 
terested in the business, 

Sir R. Peel differed entirely from the 
calculation of the hon, Gentleman. It 
was true that an annuity of 2,000/. was 
nominally less than one of 3,000/.; but it | 
was by no means a matter of certainty 
that an annuity of 2,000/., commencing 
from the marriage of her Royal Highness, 
wss in value less than an annuity of 
3,000/., contingent on the death of the 
illustrious father of her Royal Highness. 
If, then, it should prove that by convert- 
ing an immediate annuity of 2,000/. into 
capital it should really represent more 
than a contingent annuity of 3,000/. 
would do, the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman would in effect be to increase 
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vernment; and this the committee must 
be aware it was not competent for the 
hon. Gentleman to do, 

Viscount Howick said, that it was not 
competent for the hon. Gentleman to em- 
body the whole of his proposition in one 
amendment, He must in the first instance 
move to substitute the word ‘‘two,” for 
the word ‘* three ;” and then, if that were 
carried, he must in a subsequent resolu- 
tion move that the annuity do commence 
from the day of the marriage of the Prin- 
cess, instead of from the time of the de- 
cease of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Mackinnon, finding the committee, 
generally speaking, adverse to his propo- 
sition, would withdraw it. He assured 
the House he had only acted under a con- 


Scientious feeling that he was proposing 


what would have promoted the comfort 
and happiness of their Royal Highnesses; 
and that he was merely doing that which 
he could wish any one would do towards 
him under similar circumstances. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Question having been again put on the 
original resolution, 

Mr. Williams expressed a wish that the 
right hon. Baronet, instead of referring to 
what has been the practice in similar cases 
with respect to our own native princes and 
princesses, had referred to what had been 
the practice in respect to the numerous 
alliances which had been formed between 
German princes and princesses with mem- 
bers of the Royal Family of this country. 
He would have found it difficult to disco- 
ver that any former royal princess, in 
forming such an alliance, had ever receiv- 
ed one single farthing of fortune from the 
country. And he should like to know, in 
the present state of the country, what 
pretence there was to change that custom, 
and to make that change so much in fa- 
vour of these German princes and. prin- 
cesses. He considered that his royal high- 
ness had had an ample allowance of the 
public money to enable him to provide for 
his own children, He was in the receipt 
of 27,0007. a-year; he was colonel of two 
regiments, each of which had two battal- 
ions, and he had been recently created 
head ranger of two of the Royal parks. 
[An hon, Member: There are no emolu- 
ments.] That was perfectly marvellous; 
and he was delighted to hear that his 
Royal highness had undertaken the duty 
of those two departments without any 
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pay. His Royal Highness had had pecu- 
liar opportunities for realising money suf- 
ficient to make provision for his children, 
because during many years he was vice- 
roy of the kingdom of Hanover. No 
doubt the emolumenis of that office were 
quite sufficient to meet all his expendi- 
ture; and common report did say, that 
his Royal Highness had, in consequence 
of these numerous appointments and emo- 
laments, been enabled to amass a large 
private fortune. Upon what ground, then, 
was the Government justified in asking 
for public money to pension the daughter 
of a person in his Royal Highness’s ex- 
alted station, when it was laid down in their 
poor-law that the wretched being who re- 
ceived the pittance of 7s., 8s., or 10s. a 
week wages, was bound to provide for all 
his family, however numerous it might 
be; and which law, not only made every 
father, but every grandfather, labour for 
their children and grandchildren. Why 
not apply the same just principle to the 
case now before the House? But there 
was one very remarkable circumstance 
connected with the present parties. The 
reigning Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
the father of the intended husband of the 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and who 


he presumed was a relative of her royal 
highness—had been receiving 2,000J, a- 
year from this country ever since 1798, 
being being now 45 years. The principal, 
interest, and compound interest of the 
money thus received by him amounted to 


upwards of 300,000/ This large sum 
was extracted from the pockets of the 
hard-working people of this country. Was 
it pot enough that the father should be 
pensioned on the country, without making 
the son also a pensioner? The amount of 
money at this moment allowed by the 
country to German princes and princesses, 
allied to our royal family, was not less 
than 200,000/. a-year, Was not this 
enough in all conscience, without making 
any addition? But upon what pretence 
was it proposed to be made? He presumed 
it was On account of the relationship ex- 
isting between the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge and her Majesty. If that were 
the ground, then, upon the same principle 
the people ought to provide for all the 
relations of her Majesty standing in the 
same degree with her royal highness. In 
that case there would be a pretty long 
line to provide for, The present distressed 
state of the country rendered the propo- 
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tifiable; and he should feel it his duty to 
give every opposition to the grant, It wag 
no argument to say that the money would 
not be asked for at the present moment, 
If not, then that was a reason why the 
proposition should not now be brought 
forward, But he objected to the vote on 
principle. It was wrong for the House to 
provide, at the expense of the industry of 
the country, for any individual whatsoever, 
and especially for so distant a relation of 
the Sovereign as was her Royal Highness 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge [ques- 
tion question]. He wished it to be dis. 
tinctly understood that he did not offer 
this opposition from any disrespect to the 
Duke of Cambridge. He believed that 
his royal highness had been in the man- 
agement of his money matters exceedingly 
prudent, and had set a noble example, 
He objected to it upon public grounds, 
It was wrong in principle, and, therefore, 
he opposed it. 

Sir Howard Douglas: Sir, 1 cannot 
give a silent vote on this interesting sub- 
ject. I hope the committee will permit 
me to remind it, that the amiable princess 
for whom we are now called upon, by 
royal message, to make suitable provision, 
is the grand-daughter of the illustrious 
monarch who surrendered to Parliament 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown, in 
consideration of a civil list of limited 
amount, settled on the Crown for the 
maintenance of the royal housebold, aud 
other charges for publie services, This 
immense patrimony, the ordinary revenue 
of the Crown, was capable of vast 
improvement and augmesatation. The 
public have greatly benefitted by this ar- 
rangement ; and I hope the House will 
feel, that the compact thus made, be- 
tween the king and his Parliament, im- 
seme upon this House, a moral and po- 
itical obligation, to make the grant now 
required, and thus to provide for the 
grand-daughter of that good and illustri- 
ous monarch, who divested himself, for the 
public good, of the means of doing this, 
by rendering himself dependent upon his 
Parliament, for a fixed sum calculated 
only for the actual support and mainte- 
nance of the royal household, and the other 
charges on the civil list. 

The hon, Member for Coventry has re- 
presented the illustrious Duke as being 
colonel of two regiments, each of two bat- 
talions, and deriving great emoluments 
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fom both. His royal highness is only 
honorary colonel of the two battalions of 
the 60th, and derives no emolument what- 
ever from being colonel of that corps. 
Sir, I have had the honour of the 
notice of the illustrious Duke for many 

. - Knowing the virtues private and 
public of that illustrious prince; knowing 
and admiring the manner in which, through 
life, his Royal Highness has discharged all 
the duties — to his exalted rank 
and station; knowing that his Roval High- 
ness is unable to make that provision for 
his royal daughter, which I think this 
House is morally and politically bound to 
do, under the circumstances which I have 
stated —I give my cordial support, and 
my willing vote in favour of the very rea- 
sonable and very moderate arrangement 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, and 
trust the committee will respond, unani- 
mously and unhesitatingly, to that -propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Hume did not think that the House 
was prepared to enter into any details, and 
after the statement of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet, it would be fit for the chairman to 
report progress and ask leave to sit again. 
There could be no objection to fix an early 
day for the revival of the subject. 

Committee, after some conversation, 
was ordered to report progress. House 
resumed committee to sit again. 


BorouGn or Supsury.}] Colonel 
Rushbrooke rose for the purpose of moving 
that a new writ be issued for the election 
of two Members for the borough of Sud- 
bury. The hon, and gallant Member re- 
ferred to the recent proceedings in the 
House of Lords with regard to this unfor- 
tunate and persecuted town, and con- 
tended that, as the bill for disfranchising 
Sudbury had been thrown out in the 
House of Lords, it would be most unfair 
to subject the acquitted party to a second 
indictment. He moved that the writ do 
issue. 

Mr. Tufnell said, that, in proposing the 
motion of which he had given notice, he 
was actuated by a wish to maintain the 
character of that House, and by a desire 
that the corruption which had notoriously 
prevailed at elections in the borough of 
Sudbury might be properly and fully iv- 
vestigated. When he looked at the evi- 
dence which had been adduced beforesa 
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prevalence of that corruption,—when he 
considered that evidence in connexion 
with the former history of Sudbury, he 
thought it was incumbent upon that 
House, after having already passed an act 
foy the disfranchisement oft the borough, to 
see—before they consented to the issue of 
a new writ—whether some measures might 
not be adopted for preventing similar cor- 
rupt. practices in future. He would not 
attempt to impugn the course which had 
been pursued in another place with respect 
to the bill for the disfranchisement of Sud- 
bury; but he believed that not one of the 
witnesses examined before the select com- 
mittee of that House had been examined 
by the other House. He hoped the House 
would indulge him if, for a few moments, 
he referred them to the history of the 
borough of Sudbury. Before the passing 
of the Reform Act its constituency con. 
sisted of about 900 persons, a very consi- 
derable number of whom were non-resi- 
dent. Sudbury was fifty-six miles from 
London, but for election purposes the dis. 
tance was called sixty miles; and every 
elector resident in the metropolis received 
Is. a mile for his travelling expenses in 
going down, and the same sum for return- 
ing, besides his personal expenses—eating 
and drinking—while in the borough. 
After the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
non-resident freemen were cut off; but 
corrupt practices still continued. When 
an election took place in 1832, imme- 
diately after the passing of the Reform 
Act, and when, if any spirit of patriotism 
existed in the minds-of the people of that 
borough, it would have been called forth, 
he believed the greatest possible corrup- 
tion prevailed—corruption as extensive as 
ever took place before, or perhaps had been 
practised since, Hon. Gentlemen were 
aware, that when an individual intended 
to offer himself as a candidate for any 
borough, his usual course was to visit that 
place a short time before the election; to 
state his principles, and by personal inter- 
course to endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with the constituency. But if a candidate 
for the borough of Sudbury had done so, 
he would have been laughed at by the 
electors. It was the custom for the can. 
didates for Sudbury to go down on the 
night preceding the day of election ; till 
that time not a promise was given; the 
constituency were all on the alert; and 
they looked to the opposition man as the 
great card with which th ey were to play. 
One of the witnesses examined before the 
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House of Lords stated, that he considered 
canvassing a mere form,—that it had been 
so of late years ; that no promise could be 
relied upon; and that the electors were 
actuated in giving their votes by the price 
they could obtain for them. In 1832 Mr. 
Wrangham, a learned gentleman of consi- 
derable talent, was a candidate for the 
borough, and had apparently the fullest 
prospect of success. But what was the 
case on the day of election? Why, he found 
that even those persons who had promised 
their votes to him came up and polled for 
his opponents, having been bribed during 
the preceding night. The gentleman on 
retiring from the contest said— 


**T have not deserted my post while any 
hope remained ; I have protracted the struggle 
long enough to see men, who no longer ago 
than last night solemnly renewed to me their 
often repeated promises of support, brought 
up to the hustings this morning in a loathsome 
state of intoxication, in that state turned into 
these booths, and then, without even the de- 
cency of removing the blue ribbons, which as 
a badge of their pledge to me still fluttered in 
their button holes, polled as plumpers for my 
opponent. Gentlemen, it is not for me to say 
what potent influence has been at work during 
the night to purchase this shameless and 
wholesale apostacy—you will draw your own 


inference ; but this I will say, that I tura from 
such degrading practices, and from the willing 
agents in the work of pollution, with loathing 
the most unmeasured and ineffable.” 


From 1826 to 1841, a period of fifteen 
years, twelve elections had taken place in 
the borough of Sudbury; and there had 
been scarcely an instance of two persons of 
the same political opinions having been 
returned at consecutive elections. It was 
stated in evidence before the handloom 
weavers committee, that the electors were 
influenced in giving their votes by the 
mere consideration of how they could ob- 
tain the largest amount of money. In 
consequence of the proceedings which took 
place at the last election, a committee of 
that House recommended the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough, and a petition was 
memes by the hon. Member for Fins- 

ury, signed by 150 electors, complaining 
of the practices pursued at that election ; 
and, he believed, praying that the borough 
might be disfranchised. But it might be 
asked what course they ought to adopt? 
Should they suspend the writ indefinitely ? 
To such a course he would decidedly ob- 
ject; he considered it most unconstitu- 
tional, What course, then, ought they to 
adopt ? When the noble Lord the Member 
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for the city of London (Lord J. Russel} 
introduced, last Session, a bill for the pre. 
vention of bribery, the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Peel) expressed his cop. 
currence with the noble Lord as to the 
difficulties which existed with regard to 
the disfranchisement of boroughs. The 
right hon. Baronet said— 


“The other defect which I wish to allude 
to, is the difficulty, so far as the boroughs are 
concerned, of obtaining results satisfactory to 
Parliament and the public. We appoint a 
committee of inquiry ; the committee reports 
the existence of systematic bribery; the in. 
quiry goes to the Lords, and is not proceeded 
with during the Session. In the meantime 
the feelings which led to the presentation of 
the petition have died away. The electors 
meet; they say, why should we proceed with 
this? Shall we not be charged by posterity 
with causing the disfranchisement of the bo. 
rough? and is it not much better to withdraw 
the evidence from the House of Lords?” 


He did not blame the House of Lords 
for the course they had taken with respect 
to the bill for the disfranchisement. of 
Sudbury; for, if they had no means of 
forcing evidence before them, they were 
justified in throwing out the bill. What 
course, then, was it advisable that. that 
House should adopt? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) had proposed the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee of Members 
of both Houses to inquire into general 
allegations of bribery ; but, on subsequent 
discussion, the clauses proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman with that object 
were withdrawn. The noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon), in 
the debate to which he had alluded on the 
introduction of the bill of the noble Lord 
opposite, threw out a suggestion which he 
(Mr. Tufnell) had adopted. The noble 
Lord said— 


“ He should therefore prefer that, in place 
of the tribunal suggested, a power should be 
given to the House, on a primé facie case of 
bribery being established against a borough, 
to address the Crown to send down a commis« 
sion of inquiry to the spot, and that the report 
of that commission should be taken as the 
basis of any proceedings on the part of the Le- 
gislature.” 


This course was, he conceived, much 
less liable to objection than the other. 
The great difficulty with regard to it was, 
as to the weight which would be given to 
evidence so taken by the House of Lords, 
—whether, in the event of such evidence 
inducing this House to bring forward a 
disfranchisement bill, the Lords should be 
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gontent- to take the evidence as it then 
stood, or would demand fresh evidence. 
He hoped the Lords would be content to 
receive the evidence which might be taken 
by such a commission—and that, if it were 
considered satisfactory by this House, the 
Lords would adopt it. He proposed, by 
the bill which he now begged leave to in- 
troduce, that two commissioners of inquiry 
should be appointed by the Crown, and 
that they should have full power to exa- 
mine into the corruption which had been 
practised in the borough of Sudbury, con- 
ducting their inquiry either in Sudbury, 
or within a certain distance from that 

He had modelled his bill upon that 
introduced last Session for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners of inquiry into the 
Exchequer-bill frauds. He proposed that 
the commissioners should be armed with 
every necessary power ; that they should 
have power to send for persons and papers, 
to examine witnesses upon oath, to impose 
penalties for non-attendance, and for re- 
fusal to give evidence, and to grant certi- 
ficates of indemnity to persons who made 
full disclosures. He might be allowed to 
refer, for a moment, to the course which 
had been pursued in the House of Lords, 
as to warning the witnesses. It seemed 
that the noble Lord on the Woolsack in- 
formed every witness that he was not bound 
to answer any question which had a ten- 
dency to criminate himself; but that he 
was at liberty to do so or not, as he 
thought proper ; and that, if he made a 
full disclosure of what he knew, though it 
might tend to criminate himself,—yet, if 
he did so to the satisfaction of their Lord- 
ships and of the Lord Chancellor, he should 
receive a certificate of indemnity from all 
consequences. Now, the House must re- 
member what was the description of the 
witnesses to whom this caution was given ; 
—they were corrupt witnesses. They were 
told,—‘* You are not bound to answer any 
question, if it has a tendency to criminate 
you, but you are at liberty to do so if you 
please ; and if you do so you must tell the 
whole truth, or you will not be entitled to 
a certificate of indemnity.” He was not 
surprised that the witnesses had construed 
this warning into a license to say what 
they pleased. The warning was certain, 
but the indemnity was uncertain ; and he 
could not wonder that the witnesses had 
construed the advice into a recommenda- 
tion to say what they pleased, so long as 
they did not criminate themselves. The 
corruption which had for so long a period 
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existed with regard to elections for the 
borough of Sudbury had produced. the 
most disastrous effects on the morals of 
the inhabitants. This fact was stated by 
the handloom weavers commissioners in 
their report. The chairman of the board 
of guardians stated, before the commis- 
sioners, that the injurious effects upon the 
morals of the people produced by contested 
elections had been far more extensive than 
the improvement effected by the efforts of 
all the ministers of religion. He was sure 
that, had the noble Lord the Member for 
Dorsetshire (Lord Ashley) been in his 
place, he would have supported him in his 
endeavour to remove the source of so 
much corruption and debasement. But 
not merely were the lower classes affected 
by this system, but even the morals of the 
higher classes were debased by it. It 
could hardly be expected that the starving 
electors should resist temptation ; but the 
guilt of the rich man who went down to 
the borough in order to corrupt the poor 
was of a much heavier description. Upon 
this point he must refer the House to the 
evidence of Mr. Gooday, taken before the 
House of Lords, which, among: others, 
contained the following questions and an- 
swers : 


“ Had you any other reason for not giving 
him 60/. to buy his vote, except that yow had 
not 60/. to give him?—Yes ; I would not bribe 
the man. 

* Because you thought it a crime to bribe 
him ?—Yes. 

“ Do you think it is any crime'in’a'man'to 
be bribed ?—Yes. 

* Do you think it would have been a.crime 
in the man to be bribed by Mr. Massey ?— 
Yes. 

“You had a great objection to bribing him 
yourself, because you thought it was criminal ; 
but you had no objection to take him to Mr. 
Massey, that Mr. Massey might commit the 
crime ?—Such was the case. 

“ That is the nature of your conscience, is 
it ?—No. 

“ You have no conscience, perhaps?—I may 
have a conscience, and not exactly in the posi- 
tion in which it is placed by the question. 

“¢ Then your conscience is of this kind, that 
it prevents you from inducing a man to com- 
mit a crime by buying his vote yourself, but ‘it 
does not prevent you from taking a man to 
another, that that man may commit a crime, 
and buy his vote ?>—My conscience succumbed 
to the circumstances,” 


Yet Mr. Gooday, who gave this evi- 
dence, belonged to a highly respectable 
class, and what he said showed the general 
laxity of morals in Sudbury among high 
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and low. If any other way could be sug- 
gested by which a full inquiry would take 
place, he was not wedded to his own views, 
nor would he set himself in opposition to 
those of other hon. Members, One reason 
which had induced him to take up the 
subject was, that he had seen in 1834, 
and during the last Session, how great was 
the difficulty of introducing a general mea- 
sure ; they might all see circumstances of 
great corruption in a borough, and yet 
they might not be able to get a bill apply- 
ing a remedy through both Houses. T'wa 
ways had been proposed to apply a remedy ; 
one was by a joint committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and the other was by 
a commission to be appointed by the Crown. 
It was difficult to say which was best ; and 
if the House could ever be allowed to 
make an experiment in corpore vili, he 
thought Sudbury was a very fit subject, 
and the result of that experiment would 
ide them in future legislation ; for, even 
if it failed, it would show that they must 
adopt some other measures. In bringing 
forward this motion he was not acting 
upon party political views; he had refused 
to attend to the solicitation of one party or 
the other. His sole object was to uphold 
the character of the House, and to amend 
a gross defect in the representative system, 
fis waé all he sought, and he would con- 
clude by moving as an amendment, 

“That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
an effectual inquiry into bribery and corrupt 
practices alleged to exist inthe borough of 
Sudbury.” 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that if he 
had to'choose between the two proposi- 
tions ‘before the House, he should ‘not 
hesitate to adopt that of the hon. Gentle. 
man who had just sat down. The case 
before them was indeed a most extraordi- 
nary one. Ani election committee of that 
House had unanimously voted that gross 
bribery had taken place in the borough of 
Sudbury, and recommended to the House, 
that a bill should be brought in to dis- 
franchise it. A bill was accordingly 
brought in ; no petition was presented by 
ally party to be heard by counsel against 
it. nO person appeared to oppose it, and 
it passed that House with apparent una- 
nitnity. . The bill was sent to the House 
of Lords, and. there he found the case had 
entirely miscarried. Their first duty then 
appeared to be to inquire into the reason 
for, .this, different decision of the two 
Houses. They had asked the House of 
Lords for the evidence taken at their Bar| 
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He had looked it through, and it was the 
most extraordinary document that had 
ever fallen into his hands. He was totally 
at a loss to account for the manner jn 
which the inquiry was conducted, for the 
persons who were entrusted with its cop. 
duct, and with the evidence which was 
brought forward in its support. In the 
first place, he saw the two counsel who, 
as counsel for the petitioners against the 
return, had established the case against 
the borough, acting as counsel against 
the bill, and defending the borough, 
If he looked a little further he found, 
that the two gentlemen who had been 
retained to defend the sitting Mem- 
bers. in the Commons were the counsel 
who were employed against the borough 
in the Lords, This did seem the oddest 
choice that could be made. He had made 
some’ inquiry, and he found that the bill 
was not entrusted to the petitioners against 
the retarn, bat that an agent was em- 
ployed for that purpose by the ‘Treasury. 
After seeing that the counsel employed 
had. completely crossed hands, he looked 
at the witnesses which had been examined, 
and he found that there was but one wit- 
ness ¢alled before the Lords who had been 
examined before the election committee. 
Stress had been laid upon the caution given 
to the witnesses that they need not crimi- 
nate themselves, In courts of justice it 
frequently happened, that appeals were 
made by witnesses against giving evidence 
which might criminate themselves, it was 
common for witnesses so to excuse them- 
selyes from giving evidence, but it was no 
ground why, having given evidence, a 
wituess should perjure himself by saying, 
that he knew nothing of a transaction of 
which he knew all. He could not see, on 
reading the evidence, ‘therefore, how, if 
the Indemnity Act had compelled the 
witnesses to give evidenee, the House of 
Lords would have got a, word more out of 
the witnesses than they did. He thought, 
that it would be well to institute ao inquiry 
into these circumstances before they ad- 
dressed the House for a commission, a step 
which ought to be well considered before 
it wus taken. He might be thought to 
have too great a constitutional jealousy of 
the Crown; but he did not like, in a case 
where a gross breach of the privileges of 
that. House and of Parliament was involved 
in the, inquiry, that the Crown should. se- 
lect the commissioners, What, he would 
suggest was, that a committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the reason for 
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the difference between the witnesses pro- 
duced before the Lords and Commons, and 
why material witnesses examined before 
the Commons, were not examined before 
the Lords. If any one believed that there 
had been collusion, and that the parties 
on both sides had agreed not to produce 
the necessary evidence, that circumstance 
called for serious inquiry. He did not 
think that there was the slightest ground 
for reflecting on the House of Lords; for, 
if they looked at the evidence, it would 
be found so defective that it was not sur- 
prising they should think it a waste of the 
public money to continue the inquiry, un- 
less more could be substantiated. If the 
committee were granted, he would propose 
tocall before them, firstly, the agents, and 
ask them why they had not summoned 
the witnesses; and, secondly, he would 
call the counsel, whom he would ask why 
they declined to continue the examination. 
They were gentlemen of the highest cha- 
racter, in favour of whom everything ought 
to be inferred and presumed; but, at the 
same time, the case was so extraordinary, 
that the House would not do its duty if it 
did not adopt means for examining into 
the question, and seeing whether the case 
had been honestly and properly brought 
forward ; and if it had not been, this 
would be a sufficient reason for sending a 
fresh bill to the House of Lords. When 
he found a witness stating that he had 
received two guineas, that he then went 
and voted, upon which he received a ticket 
and that on a person looking at the ticket 
through a window four guineas more were 
received—when he found that this was 
not a single case, but that six or seven other 
voters gave the same evidence, that 150 
tickets had been distributed, and that at 
the time this took place, none but voters 
being allowed to go up that such was the 
crush that the staircase was literally broken 
by those crowding to go up, he could not 
conceive how a stronger presumption of 
general bribery could be made out. As 
there was an amendment already before 
the House, he could not move his; but 
should the hon: Gentleman give him the op- 
portunity, he would move that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to compare the evidence 
given before the House of Lords, on the 
Sudbary Disfranchisement Bill, and the 
evidence taken before the committee on the 
Sudbury election petition, and to report the 
crrcumstanees why material witnesses, exa- 
mined before such committee, we were not 
examined at the Bar of the House of Lords. 
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Mr. Tufnell said, that as the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed his amendment as a 
preliminary inquiry to further proeeedings, 
he would have po objection to withdraw 
his own amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Wynn's amendment was read from 
the Chair. 

Colonel Rushbrooke felt his inequality, 
when he was opposed to the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he must ask whether 
Sudbury was to be made the scapegoat 
for other boroughs, which might on in- 
quiry, be found to be equally delinquent, 
though they had been more prudent and 
circumspect in their proceedings? A re- 
spectable witness (Mr. Warner) a Liberal, 
gave this evidence :-— 

“ Do you believe that there are a considera- 
ble number of respectable tradesmen in Sud- 
bury who are quite incapable of taking bribes 
for their votes ?—I think there are. 

* Should you say that they form the majo~ 
rity of the respectable tradesmen of Sudbury? 
—Yes; I should say the majority of them 
would not do it.” 


Nor was the inquiry closed without 
every Opportunity being given to the par- 
ties to produce evidence. This was the 
way it ended :—Counsel were ealled in, 
and informed, that the House wished to 
know from the learned counsel for the 
bill, “ whether, exercising their best judg- 
ment, and looking to all the sources of in- 
formation of which they were masters upon 
this question, they are of opinion that 
there is a reasonable probability of making 
out a case of general corruption of the 
borough ;” that, if there was, in their 
opinion, any reasonable probability of 
such a case being made out, of course. the 
inquiry must be pursued, but that, if there 
was no such probability, the House ean- 
sidered that it would be an idle waste of 
time and of public money to continue the 
inquiry. The counsel stated, that, consi- 
dering the result of the examinations of 
the witnesses called on the former day, 
as well as of those who had been called 
to-day, he did not think it probable that 
he should succeed in making out a case 
of general corruption against the borough. 
The counsel were informed, that if they 
wished to have time to-consider this ques- 
tion, reasonable time should be allowed 
for that purpose. The counsel stated that 
in the interval of their withdrawment from 
the bar, he had conferred upon the sub- 
ject with his learned colleagues, and that 
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he did not ‘think it necessary to ask for 
time for that purpose; and that it ap- 
peared to him to be his duty to desist 
from this inquiry, as he did not think it 
could proceed with advantage to the pub- 
lic. The counsel were further informed 
that they must decide fur themselves whe- 
ther they would proceed further; that their 
Lordships left it entirely to them, and 
proposed that they should take a day to 
determine. The counsel replied that they 
had already made up their minds, and 
should offer no further evidence, and that 
proceeding further with the bill would, in 
their opinion, be a waste of time and mo- 
ney. Considering, also, the length of 
time during which this borough had been 
unrepresented, he would ask the right 
hon. Baronet below him (Sir R. Peel) whe- 
ther he would not give way to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and whether he 
would still persevere in opposing the 
writ ? 

Sir R, Peel thought this was a ques- 
tion of considerable difficulty and of very 
great importance. The House had almost 
unanimously resolved, or at least there 
was an immense preponderance of opinion 
that the borough of Sudbury was so cor- 
rupt as not to be entitled to have conti- 
nued to it the privilege of sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament. In coming to that 
opinion, the House took into its consi- 
deration the evidence on which an election 
committee came unanimously to the reso- 
lution of calling the attention of the House 
to it. He should, therefore, think it 
painful for any one, if any alternative 
could be found, to vote at once that this 
borough of Sudbury was entitled to this 
privilege. He thought, after the vote 
which had been almost unanimously come 
to, that the borough of Sudbury was not 
so entitled, they should adopt some pro- 
ceeding before they issued the writ. At 
the same time the proposal of the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Tufnell) was very novel ; 
it was that a commission should be ap- 
pointed by the Crown to make further 
inquiry. He proposed to pass a bill for the 
purpose, but in a bill so passed by the 
Commons, the House of Lords must con- 
cur. If they sent such abill to the House 
of Lords without any intervening inquiry, 
he was not prepared to predict what view 
their Lordships might take; and if such 
a bill were rejected, the House of Com- 
mons would have no alternative but to 
issue the writ. In his opinion the pro- 
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ceedings of the House of Commons and 
of the House of Lords suggested. graye 
matter for consideration. The House of 
Commons were convinced that the borough 
of Sudbury ought to be disfranchised, but 
in the House of Lords there had been. 
complete failure of evidence. This wasa 
strong proof that the jurisdiction in caseg 
of this kind was defective, and that if the 
strict rules of jurisprudence were ob. 
served in these cases there would always 
be these failures, It occurred to him that 
it might be possible to predict cases in 
which, after the heat of the contest. had 
subsided, the two parties might consider 
whether or not it was wise to proceed 
further; whether or not both parties would 
not be sufferers ; whether or not the town 
of which they were electors would not 
lose a valuable privilege ; whether or not 
it would not suffer in general estimation 
by public exposure, and whether or not 
under such circumstances it would not be 
to their common advantage to suppress 
the evidence. He thought they should 
adopt some course to prevent such a state 
of things. He reserved to himself the 
power of considering whether the bill of 
the hon. Gentleman was a proper one; 
but he was sure that they would lay better 
grounds for its passing if, by a preliminary 
inquiry, the House of Commons should 
have ascertained the cause of the former 
failure. The House ought to make this 
inquiry, for the Treasury had given every 
facility for the prosecution of the bill. It 
had allowed the parties to select their own 
agents, and great expense had been in- 
curred, When he looked at the personal 
character of the witnesses, he wished to 
know why the parties. who had been 
examined before the House of Commons 
had not been summoned before the Lords. 
If this evidence had not been summoned 
in consequence of the two parties in Sud- 
bury agreeing, the facts were most im- 
portant, and if the evidence should show 
an agreement between the parties to sup- 
press testimony, it would not only warrant 
the House in passing a particular bill re- 
lative to the borough of Sudbury, but also 
to give a more extended general power. 
If, again, the answers of the agents should 
be that the reason they could aot procure 
more evidence was, that through this 
agreement between the parties they. were 
unable to produce it, that again would be 
an important fact to be known, not ooly 
in this case, but as the foundation, for 
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fature proceedings. He could not -help 
thinking that by means of a committee of 
the House of Commons, composed of high 
authorities in that House, important light 
would be thrown on this transaction. He 
was sure, looking to the future, that if the 
special circumstances of this case should 
call for proceedings, they would have a 
better chance of success than if, without 
any inquiry, they should send up a bill to 
the other House. He hoped, therefore, 
that the course recommended by the high 
authority of his right hon, Friend would 
be adopted unanimously. After the vote 
which he had formerly given, and in which 
as he thought, he was fully justified that 
the borough of Sudbury had so con- 
ducted itself that it ought to be disfran- 
chised, he would be unwilling to vote for 
issuing the writ till this inquiry had taken 
place, and, of course, for such purpose, 
he would assent to the necessary suspen- 
sion of the writ. 

Lord John Russell came down to the 
House prepared to support the amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Tufnell), 
thinking that it was reasonable. The 
basis of the measure of his hon. Friend, 
and of the amendment proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman was, he believed, 
the same, namely, that after the evidence 
had induced the House to take the strong 
step of passing a bill to disfranchise the 
borough, it was not fit to issue a writ 
without inquiry. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montgomery, an au- 
thority which always deserved the respect 
of that House, and the right hon. Baronet 
thought that another proposal would be a 
better mode of ascertaining the truth, and 
of obtaiting the assent of the House of 
Lords to the passing of a further bill. His 
hon, Friend would therefore have been 
acting unwisely if he had persisted in his 
opposition to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and had not agreed to his amendment. 
From former experience, his own impres- 
sion was, that’ the House of Commons 
would often have sufficient evidence to 
warrant them in passing such bills, but 
that in the ulterior proceedings in the 
House of Lords there would be similar 
failures. It was with a view to remedy 
this that he made his proposal in the bill 
of last Session. If they were to deal with 
the corruption of these boroughs, he was 
convinced that some other mode of pro- 
‘ceeding was necessary ; and he’ was per- 
suaded that the proposition to which all 
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would ultimately come, would be for some 
kind of commission. 

Mr. Thesiger had seconded the motion 
of his gallant Friend; but after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, suggested 
the expediency of withdrawing the motion 
for the writ. When there ‘were proceed- 
ings of this extraordinary nature ;' when 
the selection of counsel itself suggested a 
fair suspicion of the conduct of the case, 
it would be hardly proper that the writ 
should be sent down without inquiry. 

Colonel Rushbrooke was ready to’ ac- 
quiesce in the suggestion of his ban. and 
learned Friend, and would withdraw his 
motion. 

The Attorney-General was desirous 
only of stating that the caution given by 
the Lord Chancellor to the witnesses, that 
they need not answer questions to crimi- 
nate themselves, was, he believed, in ac- 
cordance with the invariable custom of all 
who had occupied that high office. 

The original question and amendment 
were both withdrawn, and a select com- 
mittee appointed— 

“To compare the evidence adduced before 
the House of Lords, in the case of the Sud- 
bury Disfranchisement Bill, with the evidence 
taken before the Sudbury Election Committee 
of the House of Commons, and to report upon 
the circumstances under which material wit 
nesses examined before such committee were 


not produced at the bar of the House of 
Lords.” 


Writ for Sudbury not to be issued be~ 
fore July 10th. 


on Coals. 


Export Dutizs on Coats.}_ Sir 
George Clerk moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Viscount Howick rose to propose the 
amendment of which he had given notice, 
and to bring under the consideration of 
the House the propriety of repealing the 
law with reference to the exportation of 
coals, which was imposed during the ,last 
Session of Parliament. He felt that he 
was bound to make some apology to the 
House for the manner in which he brought 
this subject forward. He was most averse 
to make such a proposition by way of 
amendment to the motion for a committee 
of supply, or ways and means, and so in- 
terrupting the course of public business ; 
but it was of the greatest ‘importance to 
the persons engaged in the coal trade, that 
the views of the Government, and the 
opinion of that House should be imme. 
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diately made known as to the course in- | duty, and I say, that a tax levied on an article 
tended to be pursued with reference to the | produced in this country—an element of ma, 


permanence of the existing tax. But for | nufactures, necessary \o ‘manufactures, con. 
| tributing by its export to increase the compe. 


circumstances, however, which had oc- | 


curred, he alluded to the failure of a large 
house on Thursday, and the recently ex- 


pressed determination of the Government | 
to appropriate to themselves every day in | 


the week but one for public business, he 
should not have adopted this mode of pro- 
ceeding ; but, considering those circum- 
stances, he felt it to be his duty to bring 
forward his motion without delay; and 
he was encouraged in this course by the 
consideration that it would not be very 
inconvenient to the Government. In in- 
troducing the subject, he begged to inti- 
mate that his object was to repeal the tax 
imposed during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. According tothe forms of the House 
such a motion could only originate in a 
committee of the whole House. In consi- 
dering such a question, it would be right 
that they should look to the grounds on 
which the tax had been imposed. And he 
begged to remark, that it had not been 
imposed for the purpose of checking the 
trade in the exportation of coal—it was not 
the intention of the Legislature to discou- 
rage that trade, under the impression that 
the supply of British coal was likely to be 
exhausted after the expiration of a short 
time, and that we should, therefore, econo. 
mise the consumption as much as possible. 
It had been calculated that the supply of 
coal in the north was amply sufficient to 
last for 1,700 years ; and an eminent geo- 
logist, who had sought to controvert this 
proposition, had himself admitted that, 
taking into consideration the coal fields of 
Wales, the total supply would be amply 
sufficient for 2,000 years tocome. They 
had not been called upon, therefore, to im- 
pose this tax with a view to prevent that 
which might prove injurious to this coun- 
try ; but, on the contrary, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Gladstone), had 
expressly stated their belief that so small 
a duty as that which was proposed would 
have no operation in checking the foreign 
demand for this most important article of 
export. The right hon. Baronet, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in his celebrated 
speech in introducing the budget on the 
11th March, 1842, had said :— 

1 cannot conceive any more legitimate ob- 


ject of duty than coal exported to foreign 
countries, I speak of a reasonable and just 


| tition with our own manufactures—I think that 
| a tax on such article is a perfectly legitimate 
| source of revenue. I wish not at all to pro- 
hibit the export of coals, but I propose that the 
/ duty at first intended to be levied on coals ex. 
| ported in foreign ships should be paid, and 
with this view I propose that the duty of 4s, 
a ton shall be levied on coal exported in Bri- 
tish as well as in foreign ships; thus removing 
the exemption which, under the reciprocity 
; system, the foreiga ships claim, and also re- 
moving all grounds ofcomplaint. If the duty 
of 4s. shall be paid on the same number of 
tons as are now exported, I shall then derive 
an annual amount from this source of revenue 
of 200,000/.—not an inconsiderable increase 
| of revenue, and operating, as few taxes do, 
to the encouragement of native industry.” 





| Those who were opposed to the pro- 
| position, had declared their belief that 
| these views were most erruneous. They 
| had shown, that the repeal of the ex- 
port duties had been adopted on the re- 
‘commendation of a committee to which 
had been referred the state of the trade 
and manufactures of this country, on the 
ground that that step would be the 
means of creating a very valuable trade; 
they had shown, that since that repeal 
the extent of the foreign trade in coal 
had rapidly increased—a circumstance at- 
tributable to the larger demand for coals 
on the continent, owing to the increase 
of the use of gas, and steam, and ma- 
nufactures; that the exportation to France 
in eight years had increased tenfold: that 
there was no monopoly in the trade, aud 
that it was not without difficulty that they 
maintained their price in the foreign mar- 
ket, but they had raised their voices in 
vain, and in spite of their assurances of the 
ill effects of such a measure, the tax 
was carried. The right hon. Baronet had 
said :— 

“‘The export of coals was in the year 1836, 
916,000 tons; and in 1838, it amounted to 
1,313,000 tons. This is strong indication that 
the article would bear a small duty, and I 
doubt whether a 2s. and a 1s. duty will have 
any effect in reducing the exports. Fvery 
town on the continent is now, or about to be, 
lighted with coal-gas, and the English coal is 
peculiarly adapted for that purpose.” 


The conviction of the fallacy of these 
arguments had struck the minds of all 
men engaged in the coal trade, and if the 
calculations of the Government as to the 
increase in the trade should turn out to be 
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fallacious, he thought that it would be ad- 
mitted that it was the duty of the House 
to repeal the tax which had been imposed. 
How stood the facts? It had been said, 
that the tax met with the consent of the 
trade. He, however, was not there to 
make the present motion of his own ac- 
cord, He had proposed it in consequence 
of the expressed wishes of the trade. He 
held in his hand a resolution arrived at by | 
acommittee which had sat at Newcastle 
for the management of the coal trade of 
Northumberland and Durham. He would 
not trouble the House with the terms in 
which it was couched ; but they were ex- 
tremely urgent in their demand that he 
should bring forward this motion. He 
had entertained a strong opinion upon the 
necessity of the repeal of this duty, but he. 
had not ventured to take any step with 
that view, without taking the opinion of 
these gentlemen in the first instance, He 
had presented on that evening, and several 
hon, Gentlemen bad, on previous occasiovs 
presented petitions from the trade, framed 
in the strongest terms of condemnation of 
this measure ; and he thought, therefore, 
he might take the suggested assent of the 
trade to the proposition of the Government 
as being altogether disposed of. And find- 


ing that the persons interested in the ques- 
tion with one voice declared that this tax 
had been most injurious to their trade, let 
him ask whether their statement was not’ 
supported by the evidence which he should 


be prepared to adduce. The return for 
which he had moved, afforded very import- 
ant information on this point. He found 
by that return that the trade had conti- 
bued to increase, and that in 1841 it had 
reached 1,500,000 tons, exclusive of the 
exports to British possessions ; but that in 
the last half-year of 1842, it had only 
reached 598,000 tons, being a falling-off of 
153,000 tons onthe half-year. But prob- | 
ably, the fairest comparison which could 
be instituted would be between the quarters 
ending April, 1842, and April, 1843. In 
the quarter ending April, 1842, the ex- 
ports of coals to foreign countries reached 
389,000 tons, while in that ending April, 
1843, it had fallen to 259,000 tons, that 
was a deficiency of 129,000 tons, or rather 
more than one-third the amount exported 
in the corresponding quarter before the im- | 
position of this tax. But he did. not rely | 
on the mere evidence of tbe actual falling- | 
off of the exports of coals, He had re- 
ceived some evidence as to the state of the | 
prospects of this question ; and he Peon 
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that he should not weary the. House by 
bringing it forward. He should. read to 
the House extracts of various letters which 
he had received, which appeared to him to 
be of very considerable importance. The 
first letter was from a gentleman who had 
the principal direction of one of the largest 
colliery estates in the north of England. 
His letter was dated 17th of May, and.h 

wrote :— itt 

* We have on hand 12,000 tons of. oversea 
coals, round, besides small, lying at the pit’s 
mouth, wrought since the 1st of January, ex- 
pressly for exportation ; and at this period lagt 
year we had not one ton, although we have 
wrought a smaller quantity during the present 
year than in the same period of the years 1841 
and 1842.” 

He wrote again on the 31st of May, 
sayipg— 

** Our trade at Sunderland has fallen away 
very much. Our heaps are daily increasing at 
the pit’s mouth. I would recommend the dis- 
missal of two hundred men and boys ‘tll 
heavy stocks in hand should be got rid of, but 
that they would have not the slightest chance 
of getting a day’s work, great numbers being 
already out of work, and applying for relief, 
and that having nearly all gained settlements, 
they would have to be maintained at any rate. 
At present, I have a great number of orders for 
coals from France, but limiting the price of 
the coal and freight to such an amount as pre- 
vents me fulfilling them, the foreigner pays the 
duty here, which, if he was exempted from, 
would enable him to offer so much more price 
as would afford me the means of executing his 
commission.” 


In another letter he expressed himself 
thus :— 


on Coals. 


“‘ Qur correspondents in France, Germany, 
&c., buy the coals from us here at a certain 
price free on board, and authorise us to pto- 
eure ships here at a certain freight per ehal- 
dron, and the limits which they have placed 
— this year are 10 per cent lower than 

St. 


These statements were confirmed by 
other persons ; and a gentleman who was 
engaged as the agent at Marseilles of'a 
large house at Newcastle, long before 
any expectation of the imposition of sueh 
a tax was entertained, and in a general 
business letter, thus wrote— 

‘* Notwithstanding the small number of ves- 
sels which have arrived here since the month 
of January, prices have not improved with us 
as the demand for English coal has decidedly 
fallen off very much. This is ‘to be attributed 
to an amelioration which has taken place dately 
in the quality of the French coals, which are 


extracted in this neighbourhood, and who can 
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afford to supply consumers at a price lower 
than what English coals can with profit be im- 
ported ; there is no manner of doubt but that 
the export duty is very prejudicial to the En- 
glish exporters, for we have not in one single 
instance seen prices rise ip comparison with 
the duty, and upon so poor an article such a 
taxation as 2s, must fall very heavily.” 


Parliament, in the last year, had relied 
on the supposed impossibility of foreign 
countries competing with us in the ar- 
ticle of coals; it was in vain that they 
had been warned that by the imposi- 
tion of such a tax as was proposed, they 
were holding out a strong inducement to 
the foreign producer to raise and bring 
forward his own coals; this letter dis- 
tinctly showed how completely true this 
warning had been, and how much they 
had miscalculated the consequences of 
their acts. He had received another letter, 
an extract of which he would read to the 
House from a gentleman at Glasgow, 
largely engaged in trade: — 

‘* English coal is cheaper in all the French 
markets than last year; the coalowner and 
shipowner have been obliged to pay, not only 
the duty, but a further reduction has been ne- 
cessary to meet the increasing competition. 
When I say all the markets, I mean those with 
which I am daily in intercourse, say Bordcaux, 
Rouen, &c. I consider we have about lost 
the Dutch trade altogether. My partner at 
Stockton went over to close a contract of im- 
portance, but the proprietors of the German 
collieries got it. He left Amsterdam four or 
five weeks ago, without getting an order in 
the place.” 


He had several other letters to the same 
effect, with which he did not feel it neces- 
sary, after the strong testimony which he 
had already furnished, to trouble the 
House. But there was one remark which 
he felt it right to make. He had heard it 
suggested that it was impossible that a 
duty so small in amount as this could pro- 
duce any serious consequences. He be- 
lieved that this observation arose from an 
entire misconception of the case. There 
was not only the fact of the necessary ad- 
ditional cost arising out of the collection 
of the duty, but also the fact that the 
trade had been already subject to such 
competition that a very small addition in 
price would be more than could now be 
borne. A memorial had been presented to 
the right hon. Baronet in the course of 


Export Duties 


the last. year, remonstrating against the 


proposed tax. This memorial had been 
subsequently printed, and it stated that by 
this tax the small coal would be coms 
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pletely driven out of the market. At the 
present time this small coal, which was 
formerly exported, was being sold at New. 
castle at from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. the ton. 
It appeared from a communication which 
he held in his hand, 


“The small coals exported are chiefly 
screened from the coals wrought for home 
consumption, and must either be sold or burnt 
at the pit, and, therefore, the coalowner is glad 
to take any price for this description rather 
than have them burnt at the colliery, which 
frequently subjects him to considerable ex- 
pense from the damage done to the adjoining 
land and crops; therefore, any price is taken 
rather than suffer them to be burnt, that will 
defray something more than the expense of 
leading them to the place of shipment, so that 
collieries at a great distance are still obliged to 
burn immense quantities. I was at Langley 
the other day, and very large quantities are 
being heaped up at the collieries in that neigh« 
bourhood, which this mild and wet weather 
will cause to ignite spontaneously.’ 


The effect of the duty was then to in- 
duce the coal-owner to destroy a great 
portion of this valuable fuel, as it would 
not pay the tax, and the expense of mov- 
ing to the place of exportation. He did 
not know how it was possible to make out 
a stronger case that the imposition of this 
tax had had the effect of discouraging the 
coal trade. He showed that the duty ex- 
isted formerly, and was repealed nine years 
ago, and from that time the existence of 
the export trade in coal might be dated, 
The principle then adopted had fully an- 
swered the purpose proposed, and the trade 
had made gradual springs, and had every 
year increased. The right hon. Baronet, 
last year, had endeavoured to show that 
the imposition of this tax was politic, be- 
cause this export coal trade was an ine 
creasing trade, and that the constantly in- 
creasing {disposition that was manifested 
abroad for the use of steam and gas should 
operate with the House to impose ths tax ; 
but he had proved the fallacious nature of 
these arguments, when he had shown that 
the export trade in coal had fallen off one- 
third since the tax was imposed, and that 
there were now large orders for coal that 
had been sent to this country that could 
be executed but for the existence of this 
duty ; and, also, that the French market, 
which formerly was the most valuable 
market for our coal, had, since the impo- 
sition of the duty, fallen off one-half, and 
that this important trade with France, 
which had increased ten-fold in six years, 
had fallen off one-half in six months ; aud, 
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also, that the Dutch trade in coal, which 
was our next most valuable foreign coal 
trade, had fallen off almost entirely. He 
would, therefore, ask whether this duty, 
which the right hon. Gentleman distinctly 
declared was never meant to check or dis- 
courage the trade, had not had the effect 
of doing so. And be it observed, too, that 
the mischief was only just beginning. It 
was a trade which grew up by degrees, 
and would not fall off at once. To increase 
the supply of coal abroad, it was necessary 
to increase the facilities for sinking pits, 
and by making railroads and water con- 
veyances, to afford easier access to the 
markets ; and to do this, much time was 
necessarily required. No doubt all these 
circumstances were in operation when the 
duty was imposed, but still this duty would 
operate as a most powerful stimulus to 
them, and that which we were now only 
beginning to feel from opening of coal- 
fields in France and Belgium, and Ger- 
many and Spain, would soon be most 
strongly experienced. It was well known 
that large capitals had been expended in 
producing coals in these countries and in 
conveying them to the places of consump- 
tion, and you might depend upon it that 
you port continue to feel more and more 
the effect of this pernicious duty in the 
encouragement- and stimulus which it 
would give to the producers of coal in the 
countries he had alluded to. Do not sup- 
pose that when you feel the full effect of 
the operation of this tax that you will get 
rid of the consequences by merely repeal- 
ing the duty. Far from it. There was a 
great difference between keeping a trade, 
and getting one back which you had lost. 
When you possessed a trade of this kind, 
the advantages were all of your side. There 
was an established connection, and your 
foreign customers were accustomed to 
look to you for the supply of the article, 
and to depend on you in their dealings 
and purchases. But when once you lost 
a trade, and afterwards sought to recover 
it, then the foreigner had all the advan- 
tage, and you had all possible difficulties 
in reacquiring a trade which had once 
been lost. This was particularly the 
case with regard to the coal trade, which 
never could be created, or carried on, with- 
out the investment of a large capital. It 
was well known that large sums had been 
recently invested in opening coal fields on 
the continent, and this tax would operate 
as a stimulus to this branch of industry 
in Belgium, Westphalia, and the South of 
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France. The direct effect must be to 
encourage parties in these countries to em- 
bark in more extensive operations, It should 
be remembered, also, that when capital 
was invested in a pursuit of this kind, that 
it could not be withdrawn ; and, although 
the coal might be sold at, prices that would 
not pay in a distant market, still the owner 
of the mine would continue to work it at 
little or no profit. In some cases they 
would be glad to sell at any prices that 
they could obtain, as they would prefer 
working their mines on the chance of better 
returns at some future period. Was not 
this the case with the home market at the 
present time? How many collieries had 
been opened by parties who deeply re- 
gretted ever having expended their capital 
for such a purpose. The result, however, 
was, that they were obliged to make the 
best they could of a bad bargain, and sell 
their coal for what they could get. He 
believed, that almost every hon. Gentleman 
connected with the north of England could 
mention cases of this kind as coming within 
his own personal knowledge. By adopting 
this step, then, this country was tempting 
the foreigner to enter into further compe- 
tition with us, and which he could not 
maintain if the Government at once made 
a reduction in this duty. He repeated, . 
that he believed that this duty would, 
within a short time, produce a most per- 
nicious effect on the trade of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman had received a 
warning on the subject at the time when 
he proposed the tax. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have seen the consequences 
of a similar error on the part of the Nea- 
politan government with respect to the 
sulphur trade. The events that had oc- 
curred in the proceedings of the sulphur 
trade in Naples must surely have been 
pregnant with instruction to the Govern- 
ment. The Neapolitan government, and 
nearly all the world besides, believed that 
that kingdom had a monopoly of the sup- 
ply of sulphur, and an attempt was made 
to tax the consumers of sulphur in this 
country, by imposing a heavy tax on its 
exportation from Sicily. But what had 
been the effect of this? the ingenuity of 
our manufacturers and chemists was sti- 
mulated, and it never rested until they 
succeeded in manufacturing sulphur in 
this country; and when the government 
of Naples found out this, and although it 
instantly retraced its steps, still the sul- 
phur produced in this country now suc- 
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trom Naples. This was a satisfactory 
proof of theimpolicy and inexpediency of im- 
posing atax on the exportation of an article 
to foreign countries, because you believe you 
possess peculiar advantages in producing 
it. There was a natural reluctance in all 
nations against being taxed in this way 
for the advantage of the country from 
whence it obtained supplies. There was a 
proof of this afforded in the proceedings 
which grew out of the conduct of the 
Neapolitan government with regard to the 
sulphur 8 The natural effect of im- 
posing such a duty, was to create an in- 
disposition in foreign countries to carry on 
this trade with us. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he proposed this tax, laid 
great stress on the fact, that foreign coun- 
tries laid a tax on the import of our cual 
into their territories ; but a foreign coun- 
try was perfectly justified in doing this, 
and although they were likely to be the 
sufferers by imposing a tax on raw pro- 
duce, the case was very different from an 
export duty; he therefore would ask 
whether it was not most inexpedient to 
lay a tax on this side the water on coal, 
which it was expected the people of the 
continent would consume? He had al- 
luded to the injurious effect of this tax on 
the export trade in coal, but it was also 
most injurious to the working population, 
and to the general trade of the country. 
Now, as to the effect of this tax on the 
state of the population of the country. He 
found it stated in a communication which 
he had already quoted from a gentleman 
who had been the director of one of the ver 

largest collieries in the north of England, 
that the effect of the falling-off of the ex- 
port trade in coal had been to lead to the 
lowering the wages of labour 20 per cent., 
a diminution which every man must re- 
gret. He was informed in a communica- 
tion dated the 30th of April, that there 
had been a reduction of from 20 to 70 per 
cent. in the wages of the men employed in 
working coal for exportation. The effect 
of this was not confined to them, but 
affected all the persons employed in the 
trade, in the same way as he had pointed 
out with regard to its effects on the ship- 
ping interest. By increasing the compe- 
tition amongst those employed in working 
for the home trade, you increased the dif- 
ficulties which were already entailed in 
this trade. It was notorious, that the 
coal trade had for a long time been in a 
state of depression, and this impolitic 
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to impose a duty on the export trade to 
foreign countries. In a letter dated the 
17th of May, the writer stated, that the 
distress of the working population had 
increased, in consequence of its having 
been found necessary to work short time, 
and with a further reduction in price. This 
state of distress had produced its constant 
effect and attendant—namely, discontent, 
and he was assured that attempts had 
been made by the workmen to organise a 
union, with the view of promoting a 
strike, so as to extort from their masters 
larger wages than he feared, it was 
possible for them to give. He was informed 
of this attempt some time ago, and he had 
received a letter dated the 6th of June, 
confirming this, and containing informa. 
tion which was not undeserving of atten. 
tion. His correspondent observed that;— 


“ You are aware of the patience with which 
the workmen have hitherto borne it; but now 
that a union was in the course of formation, 
a great portion of the men had already joined 
it.” 

His correspondent attributed this state 
of things entirely to the scarcity of em- 
ployment, and which had been greatly in. 
creased since April last, and it was calcu- 
lated that from the short time the men 
were working, that they were not making 
more than eight or nine days in a fort- 
night, and at the present moment there 
were 14,000 or 15,000 tons of coal waiting 
for the foreign market. He had previously 
mentioned, that in April there were 12,000 
tons waiting for exportation ; but this let- 
ter of the 6th of June stated that the 
quantity of coal for exportation in hand 
had increased to 15,000 tons, for which 
there was no demand, Under these cir- 
cumstances, although the coalowners had 
every desire to give full employment, and 
to keep up wages, it was impossible for 
them to maintain the labouring classes in 
the state which they anxiously wished. 
Such was the effect that had been produced 
on an important portion of our population 
by this most ill-judged interference with 
the coal trade. It would be well for the 
right hon. the Secretary for the Home 
Department, to consider this state of 
things. He believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman hat received communications 
with respect to the state of the population 
in the mining districts of the north of 
England, from the lord-lieutenant and the 
magistrates of Durham, and he mast sajs 
that this very serious state of things had 
arisen from a want of employment, which 
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wus traceable to this impolitic tax. He 
should have thought yhat the Government 
had already difficulties enough to deal 
with, when he looked to the state of Ire- 
land, and to the condition of the manufac- 
wring districts after the disturbances of 
last autumn, without needlessly adding to 
them by stopping the trade in the mining 
districts. He had already stated that the 
shipping interest had suffered considerably. 
He had evidence to show that freights had 
been lowered to a ruinous extent, and the 
result had been, that instead of the tax 
falling on the foreign consumer, it fell on 
the British coalowner and the British ship- 
owner, who felt it the more by the great 
reduction it had produced in the trade. 
He believed also, that it operated in ano- 
ther way, namely, that where we kept the 
trade, the loss was great. In the petition 
that he had presented that night from the 
borough of Sunderland, it was stated, most 
truly, that by means of the export of coal, 
many of our manufactures were sent to 
foreign countries which otherwise would 
not be sent there. Formerly cargoes were 
made up for several foreign ports, com- 
posed both of coals and manufactures, and 
that the cargo could not be made up if the 
latter only was freighted ; but by the im- 
position of this tax, the export of coals in 
conjunction with manufactures, was ren- 
dered impossible. But this was not the 
only effect of this tax on the shipowners 
and manufacturers of this country, for 
ships going out with cargoes of coal could 
import on cheaper terms than other vessels 
such articles as timber and tallow, and 
other bulky goods which were consumed 
in our manufactures. Now the interfer- 
ence with the trade by the tax, must have 
a very serious effect on the employment of 
our shipping, and on many connected 
branches of manufacture. Such were the 
consequences of this duty which the right 
et amc hod recommended to the ap- 
probation of Parliament, because, as he 
alleged, it was different from all other 
taxes, as it was a duty favourable to Bri- 
tish industry. He could not conceive a 
were objectionable principle for a Minister 
to lay down, and especially with respect to 
a tax which he had shown had proved 
most unfavourable in its effects to the 
mining interest, to the shipping inter- 
est, and to the maoufacturing interest. 
He ought previously to have observed, 
that he had been informed, that pre- 
vious to the imposition of this duty, it was 
customary fer the Great Westeru and the 
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other transatlantic steam ships to take out 
coal for their return voyages ; but since 
the tax had been imposed, the Great 
Western and other large steamers made 
the voyage home with American coal. He 
thought there could not be a more striking 
fact as to the injurious effect of this tax. 
He was astonished, also, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who generally was so well 
informed as to the effects that might fol- 
low from an injudicious observation, should 
have urged the adoption of this tax on 
coal, on account that the effects of its im- 
position would be to injure the manufac- 
tures of foreign countries. It was a most 
ill-judged and injurious principle to lay 
down, for it was holding out an induce- 
ment to foreign nations to retort upon us 
by imposing a tax on raw produce. Ame- 
rica might be induced to apply this prin- 
ciple with respect to the importation of 
cotton to this country, and China and 
Italy with respect to raw silk. But low 
and miserable as this doctrine was, it did 
not apply in this case ; for he was assured, 
on the very best authority, that the coal 
exported from this country was not used 
to any considerable extent by foreign ma- 
nufacturers, Every body knew that ma- 
nufactures, when carried on on an extensive 
scale, were large consumers of fuel, and 
they always concentrated at those spots 
where fuel was most accessible. Was not 
this the case in this country, where the 
manufacturers carried on their processes 
in the north, rather than the south? Were 
they not carried on in the north because 
the manufacturers could in those districts 
more conveniently and readily obtain a 
supply of coals? But the manufactures 
which were carried on on the continent 
were not supplied with our coals. All the 
manufactures that existed on a large 
scale on the continent were carried on 
contiguous to great fields of coal. The 
manufacturers of Saxony, Belgium, and 
Lyons, were supplied with coals obtained 
nearly on the spot, and they derived 
no advantage from our exported coals. 
The manufactures of Switzerland were 
carried on by the great water power which 
that country possessed ; and he believed, 
that on inquiry it would be found that no 
foreign manufacture which competed at 
all with the produce of this country, was 
in any way aided in its production by coal 
from this country. The only thing which 
we had to fear in a third market was the 
rivalry that arose from the competition to 
sell at the lowest prices. The coal which 
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was exported from this country to the 
continent was used for steam navigation, 
making gas, for sugar refining, and for 
household purposes. He believed, that 
after the strictest search the right hon. 
Gentleman could not find an instance of a 
foreign manufacture which was a rival to 
the produce of this country in which the 
process was carried on by means of Eng- 
lish coal. On this ground, therefore, the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
completely failed. In whatever light he 
regarded the tax, he fonnd that it was 
productive of unmixed injury to British 
industry. It was a tax more directly li- 
miting the employment of labour and the 
investment of capital than any tax imposed 
by the Government in modern times. He 
came next to consider the object for which 
this tax was imposed, and that object was 
to increase the revenue. It appeared from 
the papers on the Table, that the tax pro- 
duced about 100,000/. a year. The right 
hon. Gentleman calculated that it would 

roduce 140,000/. ; not in the whole year, 

e believed, but in the remaining portion 
of the financial year, after the tax was 
imposed. If this was the case the error 
into which the right hon. Gentleman had 
fallen was very great. [Sir R. Peel made 
an observation, which was not heard.] He 
was to understand, then, thatithis was not 
so, but that the estimate of 140,000/. was 
for the whole year. Now, although the 
miscalculation as'to the amount of the 
produce of the tax was not so great as it 
was with respect to the Irish spirit duty, 
still it was very large. The tax, instead 
of yielding 140,000/. a year, yielded only 
100,0001. which’ was ths gross produce, 
and by no means a clear addition to the 
revenue of that amount. The old duty 
on coal produced 12,000/. a year, so that 
the only gain, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman obtained by his tax was 
88,000/., and this miserable sum was sub- 
ject to reduction, in consequence of the 
increased expense of collection. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the Board 
of Trade, had informed him that he could 
not exactly tell what this amounted to, 
but ‘the expense of having a person sta- 
tioned to see every ship laden that was 
about to export coal must be very great, 
as it was an article which was very bulky ; 
and some time must be taken up in lading 
a vessel. But after this deduction from 
the 88;000/., the right hon. Baronet did 
not’ obtain all as clear gain, for this tax 
had had a most serious effect which he 
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could not estimate, in diminishing the 
indirect revenue. It was notorious that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Budget of last 
year had proved more unfortunate in ‘the 
accuracy of its predictions than any Budget 
which the oldest Member of that House 
could recollect, and this had chiefly arisen 
from the falling-off in the revenue derived 
from the duties on articles of consumption. 
At the commencement of the Session her 
Majesty, in the Speech from the Throne, 
hed been recommended to say :— 


“Ter Majesty regrets the diminished re. 
ceipt from some of the ordinary sources of 
revenue. Her Majesty fears that it must be 
in part attributed to the reduced consumption 
of many articles caused by that depression of 
the manufacturing industry of the country 
which has so long prevailed, and which her 
Majesty has so deeply lamented,” 


Now, if the House would reflect on this 
language of her Majesty, and look to the 
state of the coal trade, and to the state-of 
the shipping trade, and consider that the 
wages of the men engaged in this branch 
of industry had been materially reduced, 
and also that the incomes of their em. 
ployers had been reduced, the House could 
not doubt that this new tax had hada 
considerable share in reducing the prd- 
ceeds of the indirect taxation of the coun- 
try. But they must not stop here: for it 
was well known, that when distress and 
want of employment existed as regarded 
one branch of industry, that the employ. 
ment of persons engaged in other purstiits 
was diminished. He had shown, in the 
early part of the Session, the effect that 
the diminution of the coal trade at Sue 
derland had upon persons engaged in other 
pursuits there ; and it would appear from 
all that he had seen, that directly or indi- 
rectly, a blow given to one branch of 
trade was felt through the interests of ‘the 
community, and it must most seriously 
affect the revenue derived from indirect 
taxation. He was convinced, that if they 
made an allowance fur the ‘amount of the 
defalcations that had been caused by this 
tax in other branches of taxation, it would 
appear that it had actualty produced no- 
thing at all to the revenue. Indeed, he 
was convinced that the Treasury had been 
rather a loser than a gainer’by'a tax which 
had been thus injurious to our trade in #0 
many ways. If, therefore, it was to‘ be 
regarded as a question of ‘revenue, there 
could be no hesitation as to the propriety 
of removing the tax. He would putit‘o 
the right hon. Gentleman, how  could-he 
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reconcile the continuance of this tax with 
the grounds which he urged for the adop- 
tion of another part of his Budget last 
yar? The right hon. Gentleman pro- 

to take off the entire duties on the 
export of our manufactures, and in so 
doing, he expressed himself in the follow- 
ing language :— 

“There are at present duties levied on the 
export of certain British manufactures—a doc- 
trine which I think contrary to every sound 
principle of legislation.” 


Now he (Viscount Howick) would ask, 
what the right hon. Baronet meant by a 
sound principle of legislation? Was it 
other than this, that those export duties 
were taxes levied on the produce of Brit- 
ish industry? Were not coals, he would 
ask, as much the produce of British indus- 
try as any article of British manufacture ? 
Were they not as much so as cotton twist 
orlinen yarn? Were coals not like these 
articles, useful in foreign manufactures ? 
Was not a tax on coals a tax contrary to 
the principle maintained by the right hon. 
Gentleman, namely, that it was inexpe- 
dient and injurious to British trade to lay 
export duties on the produce of British 
industry? The right hon, Gentleman 
also said :— 

“These duties I find amount to 103,000/, 
ayear.” 

Now, it was singular enough that this 
was about the gross sum which was rea- 
lised by the export duty on coals :— 

“I propose,” (the right hon. Gentleman 
went on) *‘ to remit altogether the export du- 
ties on British manufactures, and thus there 
will be incurred a loss to the revenue of 
103,0002. a-year.” 


He would. ask the House to contrast 
these two duties, The one was on the 
export of British manufactures, of merely 
nominal amount, complained of by nobody 
—a tax which in its operation, was unfelt, 
aad of which nobody, even at a period 
when trade was most distressed, ever 
thought of saying caused that distress ; 
yet the right hon, Gentleman had repealed 
that tax, because it was contrary to the 
principles he bad laid down, that the ex- 
ports of British industry should not be 
taxed. But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man repealed that tax, he imposed another 
tax; and he impused it on the exporta- 
tions of British industry, of which the 
effects had been plainly predicted would 
be. most injurious, and which experience 
had shown to be most injurious, which was 
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attended with much danger of losing a 
valuable trade altogether. And the tax 
which the right hon. Gentleman had im- 
posed on British trade was not a nominal 
tax complained of by nobody, but a real, 
substantial, onerous impost, of which many 
complained. Was there any consistency 
in the two measures? Was there any 
good reason assigned why they should 
adopt the one in order to supply the exi- 
gencies of the revenue, which would not 
equally apply to that change which the 
right hon. Gentleman had recommended to 
the committee? Were not these two 
measures rather examples of that disposi- 
tion which his noble Friend, the Member 
for the city of London had adverted to a 
few nights ago, truly remarking that it 
was a most extraordinary disposition in a 
Government professing Conservative prin- 
ciples—a disposition not to make judicious 
and well-weighed improvements, but to 
make changes for the sake of change, 
rashly meddling, and most unnecessarily 
meddling with every branch of trade, un- 
settling everything, and settling nothing 
—changes which were injurious to every 
branch of trade—which, as the House had 
seen, had practically issued in the utter 
disappointment of all the hopes which the 
right hon. Gentlemau had expressed when 
he had proposed those measures to the 
House. This was the case which he had 
had to bring before the House, and he 
trusted that if her Majesty’s Government 
persevered in maintaining this tax, it would 
not find a disposition in that majority 
which had enabled the Government. to 
carry its determinations into effect in other 
instances, to support it in maintaining this 
tax, which was alike inconsistent with 
principle and plainly injurious to the best 
and most important interests of the coun- 
try. The noble Lord concluded by mov-~ 
ing as an amendment, that the House do 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider so much of the act 5 
and 6 Vic., cap. 47, as relates to the ex- 
portation of coals. 

Mr. Gladstone said, at that late hour he 
should not occupy the time of the House 
by any endeavour to defend the Govern- 
ment against the invective aimed at. their 
general policy with which the noble Lord 
had wound up his speech. The noble Lord 
had, perhaps, thought of the wearisome- 
ness of his subject, and had attempted to 
give it some relish for the palate of those 
around him, by introducing a question not 
at all relevant to that which he was dis- 
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cussing: Whether the effort had been 
successful or not he would leave the noble 
Lord’s supporters to judge. There were 
a great many general topics introduced 
into the speech of the noble Lord, over 
which he should take leave to pass alto- 
gether, and which, he must say, appeared 
to him to have but a very remote con- 
nexion with the question before them. 
They did not want to be instructed in such 
propositions as these,—that if they nar- 
rowed and restricted one branch of trade, 
their doing so had an effect on other trades 
connected with them; that if they im- 
posed one tax, it had a tendency to render 
other taxes less productive ; that if they 
lost a trade, it was more dificult to re- 
cover it than to gain it originally. He 
must take leave to tell the noble Lord, 
that these general dicta required no elabo- 
rate demonstration—no solemn announce- 
ment to that House, as if they were 
disputed propositions ; they were matters 
which the noble Lord might take for 
granted, and which he would not trouble 
himself to discuss. He should consider 
the facts of the ease, as they affected the 
revenue. To that issue alone he should 
direct the attention of the House. The 
noble Lord had spoken of the different 
arguments which had been used to support 
the determination of the Government by 
different persons, and to illustrate the 8 
ration of the tax; but he should neither 
refer to those arguments, nor rely on 
them. Some of those who opposed the 
measure said it was injurious, because 
foreign nations regarded it as a matter of 
feeling, and would not purchase commo- 
dities on which we laid a tax for the pur- 

se of collecting a revenue. He could 

ardly believe that ; and if it were so, it 
‘was very strange in those foreign nations, 
for they were accustomed to levy taxes on 
articles exported to this country, for the 
purpose of raising a revenue on them. He 
could not believe in such a statement, 
because they knew that the tax had been 
levied for the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment, and not for the purpose of levying 
a tux onthem. Nor had he heard of a single 
instance of any Government taking um- 
brage at a tax which they knew was 
intended exclusively to supply the defi- 
ciences of our own revenue. He would 
not argue the question with reference to 
the exhaustion of the domestic supply, 
which ‘was no part of the issue. Nor 
would he argue it on the ground which 
the noble Lord had based it, that he be- 
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lieved the tax had been imposed contrary 
to the assent of the coal-trade, The 
Government would be placed in a y 

perilous position were it to regulate the 
imposition of taxes, or to found its support 
of a tax on the assent of those who were 
to be subjected to it. He was surprised 
that the noble Lord should have put the 
case as he did with evident triumph against 
the Government on the ground that Gentle. 
men of the Conservative party at Sunder. 
land and in that House concurred with the 
noble Lord in reprobating the tax. The same 
argument might be applied to other things, 
on which some Gentlemen agreed with the 
noble Lord. Without questioning the ye. 
racity of the gentlemen concerned in the 
coal-trade, and who had opposed the tax, 
he could not assent to the arguments 
which they had brought forward. He 
was not disposed to believe that the Mem- 
bers of that House were prepared to adopt 
all the arguments of those who were in- 
terested in the trade, and who averred that 
the decay of their trade was caused by 
taxation. The same kind of arguments 
were used by the Members of every other 
trade, who readily attributed to taxation 
the impoverishment of the trade they fol- 
lowed. The noble Lord in his speech had 
not alladed at great length to what was 
really the most important part of the 
question, because it was connected with 
several other subjects, namely, the influ- 
ence on the finances and revenue of the 
country which would result from the 
repeal of the coal-tax itself. He would 
call on the House to consider whether it 
were advisable in the present state of our 
finances to go into the question of a repeal 
of duties, or whether the state of our 
finances were now such as to justify the 
House in opening up the whole question of 
our import and export duties. When his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought the state of the finances 
before the House, he believed that the 
House thought his right hon. Friend ex- 
ercised a proper caution in abstaining from 
proposing any remission of taxation in the 
present condition of the revenue. His 
right hon. Friend showed a probability of 
some surplus in the ordinary branches of 
the revenue, but he had also referred to 
other pecuniary obligations which might 
arise, and to some payments depending for 
foreign countries, which made it unwise, 
in his right hon. Friend's opivion, to pro- 
pose the repeal of any taxation, The 
noble Lord said he had succeeded, he 
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thought, in making out a strong case 

inst the Government for the remission 
of the coal tax; but there were other 
cases stronger than the coal trade in which 
the same demands were made for relief— 
demands which, if the House should assent 
to the noble Lord’s motion, hon. Gentle- 
men would soon make, and the House 
would find it impossible to deny. If the 
House should consent to repeal the coal 
duty, they could not abstain from repeal. 
ing other duties ; and he trusted therefore 
that the House would reject the motion of 
the noble Lord. The same arguments now 
urged by the noble Lord were the same 
which he urged last year, and which then 
made no impression on the House. The 
House last year had adopted the coal-tax 
by a large majority, which implied the 
adherence to the proposition of Gentlemen 
on all sides of the House. The question 
then was, had any circumstances since 
transpired and so altered the aspect and 
character of the duty, that the House 
should now resolve, after a short period of 
only nine months, to repeal that duty, 
which was last year imposed by such a 
large majority. If the noble Lord had 
proved his case—if all the noble Lord’s 
allegations had been made good-—he should 


have grave doubts of the proptiety of again 
opening the question: of repealing duties 
which could not be) undertaken without 
exciting the demands of other interests— 
interests larger, far more important than 
those which the pablic had advocated for 


the repeal of several duties. Bat the 
allegations of the noble Lord had not been 
proved. Could the noble Lord say that 
the experience of nine months was all that 
was required—was it sufficient to enable 
the House to conclude that it formed a 
correct judgment when it proposed to re- 
verse the decision to which the House came 
last year after long debates? He said 
that nine months were not sufficient, and 
that it would be highly derogatory to the 
character of the House, after so brief an 
experience, to change its course on a great 
public question, to which it had given so 
much attention only a few months before. 
He was surprised that the noble Lord 
should not look to any other cause for the 
decay of the ¢oal trade than the duty on 
the export of coals. The state of the 
trade was, he admitted, not flourishing ; 
but had the coa! duty caused the whole of 
the decay 2, The gentlemen engaged in it 
Were, no doubt, unanimous in saying so, but 
that unanimity was similar to that which 
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might be found amongst all gentlemen con- 
cerned in every other trade. Thev felt the 
depression of the trade—they knew, per- 
haps, nothing of an excess of production— 
nothing of the falling-off in the demand at 
home—nothing of the opening of new 
mines abroad—a knowledge of these things 
might be beyond their means, but they all 
knew of the money that was paid into the 
‘Treasury on the export of coal, and they 
sought relief by demanding the repeal of 
that tax. He did not deny that remitting 
the tax would give relief—he did not deny 
that it might improve trade—but he did 
deny that the imposition of the tax had 
caused all the distress which prevailed. 
The noble Lord asked, what was the object 
of the duty? He would say that it was 
not intended to operate against foreign 
countries. The proposition, as he under- 
stood it, was this, that it was thought that 
a duty of 1s. a ton on small coals, and 2s. 
a ton on large coals, would yield a consi- 
derable sum to the revenue, and on that 
ground the proposition received the assent 
of Parliament. The object of the tax, 
then, was revenue, and he could not admit 
that the tax had not succeeded to the 
extent stated by the noble Lord. The 
revenue derived from the tax had been 
understated by the noble Lord. ‘The noble 
Lord thought, no doubt, that he was act- 
ing fairly when he took three quarters of 
the year as a criterion, adding two quarters 
of last year to one quarter of this. He 
must say, however, that it was not a fair 
test. The noble Lord took the returns for 
three-fourths of the year, and, adding 
another fourth, he said that the revenue 
for that fourth would be in the same pro- 
portion as the other three-fourths ; but 
this he should show was not the case. It 
was not a fair test of the coal trade to take 
as the produce of four quarters the duty le- 
vied on three, and assume that the produce 
of the other quarter must be proportionate. 
The great export of coals Goals pits in 
the two summer quarters, and in the two 
winter quarters, as the noble Lord knew, 
there were not near so many coals exported 
as in the two summer quarters. If then 
they took the produce of the duty in three 
quarters, and two of these were winter 
quarters, and added a third part of that 
sum to make up the produce of the year, 
they could not get the whole duty. The 
two winter quarters, in fact, would only 
give two-fifths, or rather one-third, instead 
of one-half of the whole. It appeared by 
the returns, that the tax had yielded from 
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112,000/. to 114,000/., which was not so 
far short, as the noble Lord stated, of 
140,000/. Certainly, in a revenue, such 
as ours, of 48,000,000/. and 50,000,000/., 
that might appear a small sum ; but in the 
particular condition of this country, and 
judging from experience of what were 
likely to be the demands of other parties 
for the repeal of taxes, even that sum 
could not be spared. About 112,000/. or 
114,000/., then, was the produce of the 
tax, and he said that he did not know any 
taxation that was levied at a cheaper rate. 
No additional establishments were neces- 
sary, and though it was impossible to tell 
the exact expense of collecting the tax ; 
for the returns, as his right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
stated, showed only the gross, and not the 
net expense of collection. He admitted 
the trade had been stationary, or, rather, 
that it had latterly not increased as ra- 
pidly as formerly. The trade was of great 
magnitude, and because, after the tax had 
been laid on, it did not go on increasing, 
it was immediately concluded, that the 
imposition of the tax was the cause of why 
the trade did not increase. There was 
another circumstance to be considered be- 
sides the magnitude and the increase of 
the trade. The noble Lord had said, that 
the trade was not so great in the first 
quarter of 1843 as in the first quarter of 
1842, and, therefore, he had inferred, that 
the trade had decreased one-third. But 
the noble Lord should recollect, that if the 
export trade was less in the first quarter 
of 1843 than in the first quarter of 1842, 
some other cause might be pointed out for 
the decrease than the tax. The noble 
Lord had overlooked the effect of his right 
hon. Friend’s measures. It was on the 
11th of March, that his right hon. Friend 
announced his intention of levying a duty 
on the export of coals, and the quarter 
not ending before April 5th, the conse- 
quence of his announcement was, that a 
great export of coal took place. But the 
duty did not come into operation till the 
9th of July, and all the parties engaged in 
the trade exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to export coals before that period. 
There could not be a doubt, that the an- 
nouncement of his right hon. Friend gave 
a great stimulus to the export trade of 
coals. It should also be remembered, that 
at first the duty with which the trade was 
threatened was an export duty of 4s. per 
tun on all coals, while the duty finally 
levied was a duty of 2s. on large coals, and 
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1s. on small coals. The figures certainly 
did not give an accurate view of the 
transactions, but they confirmed what he 
stated. It appeared, then, that the de. 
clared value of the coals exported to the 5th 
April, 1842, from the beginning of March, 
1842, was more than double the usual 
quantity. He would tell the noble Lord 
what he (Mr, Gladstone) thought a fair 
criterion, and that was the first quar. 
ter of the year 1841, a period at which 
no duty had been announced, and when 
the trade was in a regular course and con- 
dition. That condition was an improvin 

one, but the improvement was steady aid 
gradual, whereas the increase of the trade 
in 1842 was altogether unnatural, and 
solely brought about by the stimulus of the 
prospective duty. He would take the first 
quarter of 1841, as a fair standard of com. 
parison ; and he found, that the export of 
coal to foreign countries in that quarter 
was only 236,000 tons, whereas the ex. 
port in the first quarter of 1843 was 
259,255 tons, exhibiting an increase of 
23,000 tons, or about 10 per cent. There- 
fore, the duty, as far as it could be judged 
of by experience, very limited in point of 
time, was compatible with the maintenance 
of that export trade at the magnitude it 
had attained, even when there was’ no 
prospect of an increased duty. From a 
return of the first five months of the pre- 
sent year, in which return, however, the 
exports to British pessessions and foreign 
countries were not distinguished, the quan- 
tity of coals exported from the United 
Kingdom was 715,000 tons, whereas, the 
exports in the corresponding five months for 
the year 1841 amounted to 707,000 tons. 
Some hon, Gentlemen might think, that 
including the exports to the British 
possessions vitiated the return; but 
he believed, that in that department 
of exports there had been a decrease. 
But even that decrease could not enable 
the House to judge fairly of the case. It 
should be remembered, that the stimulus 
and excitement of the trade of last year 
had been necessarily followed by the cor- 
responding reaction and languor of this 
year. Those immense quantities of coal 
which were sent abroad during the four 
months the tariff was under discussion 
had, of course, supplied part of the demand 
which would have been periodically fur- 
nished in the regular and legitimate way. 
This he would prove by a letter, dated the 
5th of June, from the Consul at Brest, and 
received that day. The Consul stated,— 
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«arly in 1842, the contractors holding 
large contracts with the French Government 
applied to the Government to authorise the 
immediate completion of their contracts for 
1842 and 1843, so that they might evade the 
new duty in England.” 


This was granted, and accounted for the 
difference in the number of ships employed 
in 1842 and 1843. Those contractors ex- 
ported and introduced into France a large 
quantity of coals, which but for the pros- 
pect of the duty would have appeared as 
the exports partly of the present portion of 
the year and of the ensuing half of it. 
But that was not all ; the merchants laid 
in two years’ stock. He did not contend, 
that the noble Lord’s predictions had been 
falsified, but that this was not the time 
for the House to do anything, experience 
being against the proposition of the noble 
Lord. The consul continued :— 


“Jt therefore may be asserted with cer- 
tainty, that the imports of British coals into 
France have not diminished in consequence 
of the new duty in England; and that those 


- imports will gradually increase as the stock 


in hand is expended. It is likely that the im- 
portations will be greater next year than during 
any preceding year-” 


As faras he wasaware, that report had been 
made without any leading question having 
been put, to direct the consul’s mind to any 
future view of the course of the coal trade ; 
it was, he believed, the unbiassed judg- 
ment of the consul upon the circumstances 
with which he was cognizant. The noble 
Lord said, that the trade with France and 
Holland was ruined, How could the noble 
Lord come to such a conclusion yet? No 
doubt there was a considerable dimioution 
in the export to Holland. [An hon. Mem- 
ber: * No, there is not.”] Well, so much 
the better. But, suppose it were so—the 
noble Lord could make no fair charge upon 
the duty in consequence of it. There were 
many other circumstances of an unfavour- 
able nature which ought to be taken into 
consideration. In Holland a very large 
panty of coal had been used for manu- 
facturing purposes:—that was to say, for 
distilleries and sugar refineries, which 
were at present in a state of unexampled 
depression, There were special causes for 
this state of things. The Dutch refiners 
of sugar, up to a very recent period, had 
enjoyed the advantage of the importation 
of refined sugar into Upper Germany, 
which was taken away only about twelve 
months age, he believed. But, whether 
that was the case or not, that branch of 
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trade in Holland was greatly depressed. 
The consul at Rotterdam wrote on the 6th 
of June, ' 

“ There is a considerable reduction in the 
import of coals. This is accounted for in the 
first place by the large stock laid in by the 
dedlers previous to the levying of the English 
duties of 1s, and 2s.; in the second place, by 
the consumption falling-off, in consequence of 
the present unfavourable state of the distil- 
leries and sugar refineries; and lastly, coal 
from Belgium has in that particular district 
been coming into use. It is not a question of 
price, whether one or the other description of 
coal is sold at 6d. or 1s. a ton higher or lower, 
but the question is merely one of quality, the 
Belgian coal being preferred for certain pur- 
poses.” 

Taking these two markets with respect 
to which the predictions of the noble Lord 
were most gloomy, there was then the as- 
surance that in France there was not likely 
to be a decrease, but, on the contrary, an 
increase. In the case of Holland it could 
not be known whether there would be a 
decrease or not ; but they knew that trade 
there was dead, and that other causes na- 
turally tended to prevent a greater im- 
portation of coal. But there was yet 
another cause for the depression of the 
coal trade; the mildness of the winter 
season, which had necessarily tended very 
much to reduce the consumption of coals 
both on the continent and in this country. 
The returns of the imports into London 
for the last three years were—for 1840, 
2,566,000 tons; for 1841, 2,909,000 tons.; 
for 1842, 2,723,000 tons. There was 
therefore a diminution even in London, 
where the importation was free from the 
duty. A great part of the noble Lord's 
argument was to the effect, that there had 
been a very great increase in the price of 
coals in foreign countries. But much had 
been heard of stimulus to foreign ventures 
and inducement to invest capital in foreign 
mines ; and in what could that consist un- 
less in the increase of the price in the 
foreign market? That, generally speaking, 
was hardly perceptible. In Havre the 
wholesale price was, before the imposition 
of the duty, 22s. 10d. a ton; now it was 
24s. 1}d.aton An account which he had 
procured from the best authority he could 
command, while it confirmed that state- 
ment of the wholesale price, added, that 
the retail price was not altered in the 
least ; 33 francs to 4 francs was the price, 
and had been so constantly for some years, 
At Rotterdam and at Antwerp there was 
likewise very little alteration. At Ham-~ 
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burgh the price formerly was 18s. 6d. to 
19s. 6d.; and at present it was from 
19s. 6d. to 20s. But it would be asked, 
*“* Who then has paid the duty? Accord- 
ing to the noble Lord it must have been 
paid three or four times over, by the coal- 
owner, the ship-owner, and the foreign 
consumers. The loss had fallen upon the 
middle class, between the coalowner and 
the shipowner. He admitted that freight, 
was lower at present than jn former years. 
But was not the clause for that to be found 
in the general condition of trade? The 
ships which carried coals were not a class 
of ships limited to that kind of burthen 
and nothing else; and if there were a 
pressure upon the coal trade, the noble 
Lord would tell the House that it would 
have an effect upon the freights of other 
trades. The history of freights showed a 
downward course from year to year, while 
trade had been flourishing and increasing, 
according to the allegation of the noble 
Lord. Upto last year this was a flourish. 
ing trade, growing from year to year, and 
during that time freights were going on 
diminishing, and the diminution of former 
years was greater than that since the duty 
was laid on. The returns of freights from 
the port of Sunderland to Paris and other 
ports along the same coast for the last 
three years were as follows:—In 1840 it 
was per ton, 10s. 9d.; in 1841, 9s. 3d.; 
in 1842, 8s. 3d.; in 1843, 7s. 9d. There 
was a fall of 6d. after the duty was laid 
on ; but the fall of 1841 should be com- 
pared with 1840, when there was no such 
duty. If the noble Lord then contended 
that such diminution in the freight was to 
ruin the shipowner, he replied that for- 
merly there was a much greater diminu- 
tion which did not ruin the shipowner nor 
put a stop to the trade. The returns with 
regard to the freightage to Bordeaux were 
—In 1840 freightage per ton, 13s. 94d.; 
1841, 13s. 6d.; 1842, 12s. 6d.; 1843, 
Ils. 83d. With regard to Amsterdam, the 
return was, in 1840, freightage, per ton, 
lls. Gd.; 1841, 11s. ; 1842, 9s. 9d. ; 1843, 
9s. 6d. Undoubtedly freights had gone 
down ; but it was in consequence of the 
general depression and stagnation of trade, 
and not on account of the imposition of the 
coal-tax. He had shown them that, so far 
from the tax having injured the trade, it 
had flourished under that tax, and would 
continue to flourish, even coupled with the 
unfavourable circumstances of the existing 
depression in trade. He contended, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord had made out no 
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case to induce or to justify the House jp 
reversing the vote they had come to bya 
large pr last year after much discus. 
sion, and after the noble Lord had urged 
with laudable perseverance the same state. 
ments upon the House, but without effect. 
The noble Lord’s topics were irrelevant to 
the question. If the noble Lord had 
shown that the tax had failed to increase 
the revenue, and that it was mischievous 
to the trade of the country, there would 
have been some plausibility in the course 
taken by the noble Lord, but he thought 
he had proved the reverse of that position. 
It would not be for the general interest of 
the country to accede to the motion of the 
noble Lord, and it was perfectly clear that 
the wise and sober course for the House to 
pursue, was to wait and see the effect of a 
full and fair operation of the tax, so that 
they might be in possession of ample 
means and information to enable them to 
come to a correct and safe judgment upon 
the question. 

Mr. H. Hinde agreed partly with the 
right hon, Gentleman and partly with the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord bad never 
said that this tax was the sole cause of the 
depression of the coal trade, but that it 
had been aggravated thereby. All that 
his right hon, Friend bad attempted to 
prove was, that the case of the coal trade 
was not quite so bad as so;ne might think 
it was. He did not lay much stress upon 
any documents except such as had te- 
ceived the sanction of official authority, 
but he could not’ ‘help reminding the 
House that there had been evidence deli. 
vered before committees on railway bills 
which showed very clearly that this duty 
had ‘worked very ill, both for the coal- 
owners and for the public, and for every 
class engaged in or connected with col- 
lieries. It appeared that upon the line of 
one railway there were seven collieries, 
five of which had recently been suspended. 
He hoped the House would also bear in 
mind that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade did not 
pretend to say that foreigners paid the 
tax which had been imposed upon coals; 
neither did he appear to have succeeded 
in combatting that part of the speech of 
the noble Lord in which he had shown 
that our coal trade with Holland had very 
materially declined. Then this duty on 
coals afforded no compensation for the 
disadvantage which it was likely to occa- 
sion ws in time of war by depriving us of 
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the service as pilots of the captains of col- 
liers, The contraband trade had been 
suppressed, and now our sole dependence 
for pilotage, in the event of a war, rested 
with the captains of colliers, for from 
smuggling we could no longer derive any 
assistance, 

Lord Harry Vane, although extremely 
loath to occupy the attention of the House 
at that late hour, more especially after his 
noble Friend the Member for Sunderland 
had so completely exhausted every part of 
the subject of debate, yet was still anxious 
to offer a few comments on what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. It seemed to 
him that 88,0007. was the amount, was 
the real amount of revenue which this tax 
had produced, and this sum was derived 
principally at the expence of the coal trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
there was great distress in the coal dis- 
tricts, he admitted that this was a co-oper- 
ating cause of this distress, was it not 
therefore the duty of the House to relieve 
that distress by seizing the earliest oppor- 
tunity of repealing that duty, and not wait 
until this beneficial trade was irretrievably 
lost? What was the country with which 
this export trade was principally carried 
on? Why France, with which country he 
(Lord H. Vane) was most anxious that 
commercial relations should be cultivated, 
and he therefore would deprecate any mea- 
sure which like the present duty would 
throw impediments in the way of that 
trade. The tendency of this tax was evi- 
dently to interrupt that trade. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, when he had unfolded a sort of geo- 
logical map of France last year, had spoken 
as if France possessed no mines. Now, he 
(Lord H. Vane) had referred lately to a 
statistical work published under the autho- 
rity of the administration des Ponts et 
Chaussées in Paris, wherein he found that 
there were mines in active work in France 
in thirty-six departments, and sixty-one 
mines not worked, but which would re- 
ceive a stimulus from the French govern- 
ment provided that this export duty con- 
tinued, and what was to prevent British 
capital from being employed in the work- 
ing of these mines? Would the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer propose an export duty 
on British capital? For notwithstanding 
the cavils—notwithstanding the feverish 
state of the public mind in France, one-half 
of the original shares of the Rouen Railway 
were provided by English shareholders, and 
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at this moment, one-half of the remaining 
half was held by English capitalists. But 
then it was urged that the French imposed 
an import duty on coal, but this was a 
proof that France was not under the ne- 
cessity of taking English coal, but she took 
it because she received a cheaper article 
and derived revenue from it besides, it is 
not, therefore, in our power to cause the 
money which is derived to the French ex- 
chequer as import duty, to be derived to 
the British Exchequer as export duty. In 
1834, when Mr, Poulett Thomson took off 
the then export duty, he enunciated broad- 
ly and distinctly the proposition that when 
all other export duties had been taken off, 
it was not just to the coal trade not to re- 
move the export duty on coals. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of a great party 
opposed to the Government of that day, 
did not gainsay this proposition, or oppose 
the taking off of the tax. Mr. Warburton, 
no longer a Member of this House, and the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) 
were the only objectors. The result of 
this general acquiescence, was the belief 
that no export duty would be hereafter 
imposed. Capital was then invested in 
coal mines, railroads were constructed, and 
harbours improved and nowhere had com- 
mercial enterprise been more conspicuously 
displayed than in Durham, villages arose 
where only a few scattered habitations were 
before to be found, an industrious popula- 
tion was encouraged to immigrate there. 
The first effect af the imposition of this 
export duty, was the emigration of colliers, 
men of substance, who entertained forebod- 
ings of the necessary result of this measure, 
and what was technically termed the laying 
in of collieries, If there was a passive acqui- 
escence in the duty last year, there was a 
conseptaneous opinion of all classes against 
it this year. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, had 
referred to the employment of our coal in 
sugar refineries; now, it was certain that 
three-fourths of the coal exported, was 
used for steam and navigation purposes. 
His nobleF riend the Member forSunderland, 
had presented a remarkable petition from 
Newport in Monmouthshire, in perfect ac- 
cordance with a memorial presented last 
year to the right hon. Baronet from the 
manufacturers on the Tyne, who knew 
well to what countries coal was exported, 
and to what purposes applied. The aver- 
ment in their memorial was, that coal was 
furnished to them at a much cheaper rate 
in consequence of the export trade. Be- 
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sides it is well known, that in consequence 
of the-export of a bulky article like coal 
which defrayed the freight, our manufac- 
turers were enabled to export articles in 
which we were in a state of inferiority to 
the foreigner, whether this inferiority arose 
from the more intuitive taste of the foreigner, 
from a more genial climate, or from longer 
habit, was it wise therefore, was it expe- 
dient, at a moment, when, although there 
was a revival of the cotton trade, the great 
staple industries of wool and iron were still 
depressed to run the risk of adding to the 
large catalogue of unemployed? You are 
not asked to give any artificial aid, or to 
divert capital from its natural courses ; but 
to let a commercial people take advantage 
of their natural advantages, without cramp- 
ing their operations by a legislative mea- 
sure unproductive of revenue. The manu- 
facturers on the Tyne, who know that the 
coal exported to St. Petersburg is principally 
for domestice purposes, are well aware that 
it is not with imported coal that foreign 
manufacturers can compete with them, their 
manufactories must be situated in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of coal mines—it is 
so with those of Westphalia, of Silesia, of 
the Rhenish Provinces, of the Netherlands, 
of Lyons, and because fuel is dear at Rouen, 


together with other causes of dearness, 
such as the proximity of the capital, trade 
has declined and migrations have taken 


place. We ask you not to uphold a law 
which yields little to the revenue and in- 
flicts a great deal of mischief. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, that the motive of 
my noble Friend is premature, that the 
duty is an experiment, and that there has 
not been sufficient time to test it. We 
have had enough experience of its inju- 
rious effects. The right hon. Gentleman 
has afforded us an exemplification of the say- 
ing, that it is easy to group figures, for 
notwithstanding this plausible statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the comparison 
instituted by my noble Friend between the 
first three months of 1842, and the first 
three months of 1843, was a fair and just 
one. It demonstrated that the measure 
had had the effect of impeding the coal 
trade, we should lose no time in repealing 
the duty before the trade was lost, as re- 
presentation of a district suffering from 
this experiment, he would most gladly and 
conscientiously give his vote for the motion 
of his noble Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland. 

Mr. Bell would consider it his duty to 
give his vote in support of the proposition 
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of the noble Lord. He entertained con. 
siderable doubts as to the policy of agitat- 
ing a measure which had been so recently 
settled, but its results had been disastrous, 
and the proposition having been made, he 
felt compelled to vote for the repeal of 
this tax. Having so recently entered at 
considerable length into details to show 
the inconveniences which must necessarily 
result from the imposition of the tax, both 
to the coalowner and the shipowner, from 
the falling-off in the demand and the 
diminution of price and rate of freight, at 
that late hour he would not occupy the 
time of the House by again going over the 
same ground; but he had possessed him- 
self of a few statistics of the trade, which 
he trusted he might be allowed to lay be- 
fore the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
seemed to think that the imposition of the 
duty would not in any way interfere with 
the export of coal; he would submit to 
the House a very short statement which 
would prove the very injurious natare of 
the tax. The returns he was possessed of 
related only to the north of England ; but 
he had no doubt that returns from Scot- 
land would show the same result. From 
1804 to 1825, when the duty on round 
coal was 6s. 5d. and on small coal 1s, 8d. 
the export did not increase one single ton. 
From 1831 to 1834, when the duty was 
2s. 8d. a ton, the export rose from 
161,217 tons to 230,142 tons or an average 
of 8 per cent. per annum; while from 1834 
to 1841, when there was no duty, it in- 
creased from 230,342 tons to 736,947 
tons, or at an average of 30 per cent per 
annum, He would refer to the quantity 
of coal exported to different foreign coun- 
tries during the year 1840. It was as 
follows:—France, 369,511 tons ; Holland, 
203,131 tons; Denmark, 124,691 tons; 
Prussia, 89,443 tons; and the rest of 
Germany, 119,600 tons. He would not 
enter more particularly into the subject 
and conclude by stating that it was his in- 
tention to support the motion of the noble 
Lord. 

Sir G. Clerk wished merely to make a 
short statement to the House in answer 
to the argument deduced by the noble 
Lord from the alleged falling-off in the 
export of coals from this country during 
the first three months of 1843, as com- 
pared with those of 1842; but that com- 
parison, he contended, did not afford a fair 
test ; the cause of the decrease arose from 
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the previously enormous exportation which 
took place during the four months imme. 
diately preceding the imposition of the 
tax: What were the facts? The total 
quantity exported during those four 
months, in 1841, was in value 258,690/., 
jn the same four months of last year it was 
350,626/., showing an increase of no less 
than 91,936/. Was it surprising that the 
trade should, after that unnatural stimu- 
lus, suffer a period of stagnation? Besides, 
the wide spread distress throughout the 
country, affecting as it did every trade, 
and the iron trade especially, was in itself 
asufticient cause for the present depression 
in the coal trade, A great deal had been 
said about the decrease of our export to 
foreign couvtries ; but he maintained that 
there had been no decrease. He would 
institute a fairer comparison than the 
noble Lord, and taking the years 1841 and 
1843—this was the result :— 


In 1841, the exports to Russia were 70,000 tons 


1843 ditto ditto 83,000 
In 1841, to Sweden . : - 26,000 
1843. . . . - 37,000 
In 1841, to Denmark . 151,000 


1843 . ° : ; + 145,000 


That was a slight falling-off, but it was 
there that we had less reason to dread 
competition than anywhere else :— 

In 1841, to Holland 173,000 tons 

1943. 0 wk 180,000 
§n1841,to France; ©’. §. 451,000 

9843 ic togno! SPE AS 8 94) 85,000 
In 1841, to the United States . 52,000 

90838 hh) an cow axdilt code 


Making allowance then for the unna- 
tural impetus and consequent temporary 
depression occasioned by the first imposi- 
tion of the tax, the House would see that 
the export of coal was decidedly upon the 
increase instead ‘of the decrease ; and he 
felt the greatest pleasure in being able to 
tell the House that the export of coal 
during May this year was nearly the same 
as during the same month Jast year, and 
that it considerably exceeded that of the 
year before. Now, with regard to Sunder- 
land and Newcastle-on-Tyne, taking the 
weeks ending the 5th of May and 5th of 
June, 1842, as compared with the weeks 
ending the 5th of May and Sth of June, 
1843. For the two weeks ending the 5th 
of June, 1843, the export was 183,000 
tons from Newcastle; whereas, in 1842, 
the same’ months, it was 177,000 tons. He 
was sorry that he could not say, that the 
same improvement had taken place at 
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Sunderland ; but that was accounted for 
by local causes, which had diverted the 
trade from that port. That that was the 
case appeared from the fact, that from 1840 
there had been a falling-off at Sunderland 
and a corresponding increase at Hartlepool 
and other ports. Last year the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated that this tax 
was imposed for the purpose of raising 
revenue, and he should like to know in 
what way the noble Lord would raise the 
same amount of revenue with so little in- 
convenience to any branch of the trade of 
this country? That was the question for 
the House to decide; and he trusted that 
they would not hastily, under present cir- 
cumstances, deprive the revenue of the 
produce of so convenient and reasonable a 
duty. 

Mr. Labouchere said, an observation 
which had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, and which 
had been put forward before by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, made him anxious to say 
a few words. The hon. Gentleman asked 
was this a period, and were the cireum- 
stances such as to call on Gentlemen to 
vote against the continuance of any tax, 
however inconvenient it might be? During 
the last Session he had voted against se- 
veral duties, as, for instance, the timber 
duties, and felt himself justified in giving 
those votes, though he should not feel jus- 
tified in repeating them during the present 
Session. However, with regard to two 
measures which the Government brought 
forward during the last Session, the coal 
duty and the duty on Irish spirits, they 
had as measures of revenue so completely 
failed, and had inflicted so much injury 
on the trade, prosperity, and, in the in- 
stance of Irish spirits, on the morals of 
the country, that he should feel justified 
in voting, as he certainly should do, 
against both those taxes. He begged the 
House to recollect the language which was 
used last year in discussing this measure. 
They were then told it would produce 
140,000/. a year without inconvenience 
or injury to any portion of the commu- 
nity. He wished some hon. Members had 
been present to hear what were the effects 
produced on the people by the tax which 
brought that miserable amount to the na- 
tional coffers. He wished that at an 
earlier hour of the evening every hon. 
Member now in the House had been pre- 
sent to hear the petitions from the ship-« 
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ping and coal owning interests of the 
north, as well as of the revelations of hon. 
Gentlemen belonging to both parties, who 
clearly showed thet if they wished to ar- 
rest the progress of the evil they had no 
time to lose. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
asked them to await the experience of 
another year, But what was the expe- 
rience of the past and the present? Was 
the existing state of things promised us 
by the Government when they brought 
forward their measures last Session ? No- 
thing, on the contrary, was more striking 
than the contrast. The fact was, that it 
produced only 88,000/. with great injury 
to our trade, Between the language of 
the President of the Board of Trade this 
evening and that of the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury last year, 
whea he proposed to abolish the duties on 
the exportation of British manufactures, 
and said he thought that export duties 
were founded on false principles. Howe 
ever, in the course of the same Session the 
right hon. Baronet proposed the imposition 
of this duty, and what were the special 
grounds on which he supported it? The 
right hon. Baronet said this country en- 
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joyed great natural advantages with refer- 
ence to coal, and that by this duty we 
should be taxing the foreigner and not 


our own people. That had a very plau- 
sible sound; but he at the time took the 
liberty of saying that it was a false prin- 
ciple, and that when we should come to 
prove it, this attempt to tax foreigners 
would recoil on our own trade and people. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down appealed to figures, and seemed to 
doubt the effect produced by this tax, as 
proved by the mass of evidence by which 
it was supported, confirmed as that evi- 
dence was by every representative of a 
coal district, who had addressed the House 
in the course of the present evening. He 
would read, however, one striking fact of 
great importance which could not be con- 
troverted, and which must prove to the 
House the inexpediency and injustice of 
keeping up this duty, and thereby violating 
every principle, and placing the coal pro- 
ducers on a different footing from all other 
producers ia the country, for it should be 
remembered that coal was quite as much 
the produce of manufacture as cotton yarn 
or any of the other articles which were re- 
lieved last year from export duties. The 
directors of the Great Western Steam 
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Ship Company stated in a document 
which he held in his hand that in the exe. 
cution of the duties of their office they 
had been in the habit of exporting several 
hundred tons of coal annually to New 
York, but that the imposition of this duty 
made them give up that trade, and even 
forced them to get coals from the mines 
of the United States for their retura voy. 
ages. The fact proved to demonstration 
that this was not an imaginary infliction 
on the trade of the country, but that it 
encouraged the produce of foreign coal 
mines, and discouraged the produce of the 
mines of this country, Such a state of 
things ought not to be allowed to con- 
tinue. Next year they would not be able 
to discuss the question with the same ad- 
vantage as at present. Foreign mines 
would by that time come into competition 
with our own; the evil would be done: it 
would then be impossible to retrace our 
steps; and to restore the trade to the con- 
dition in which it previously stood. He 
should vote against this tax, because he 
was satisfied that the evil it was producing 
was out of all proportion to the revenue 
derived from it, and the sooner an altera- 
tion should be effected the better. 

Sir R, Peel: I will follow the example 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and limit 
myself to a very few observations, without 
troubling the House with any details. We 
are not now discussing how we shall ap- 
propriate a surplus revenue to the reduc- 
tion of taxation—we are not in a condi- 
tion in which we can boast of having a 
clear available surplus above the expendi- 
ture of the country. It isa notorious and 
admitted fact, that at the present mo- 
ment, notwithstanding the imposition of 
the income-tax, notwithstanding the in- 
creased produce of that tax, notwithstand. 
ing the willingness of the country to sub- 
mit to that unusual and unpopular impost, 
there is still a deficit of income as com- 
pared with the expenditure of the country. 
The question, then, is to-night whether we 
shall increase that deficit by a remission 
of the duty which was imposed only last 
year upon coal. The right hon. Geutle- 
man says, it is a duty of only 100,0004. 
I am afraid if you act on that principle— 
if, because an individual duty does not 
amount to 100,000/., you may disregard 
the amount of revenue derived from it 
am afraid, the application of such a prin- 
ciple will go far beyond the remission of 
the duty upon coal, and that you must 
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extend the principle to the remission of 
many other duties which do not produce 
a large amount. What were the circum- 
stances under which this duty was imposed 
last yeat? It was then stated, that this 
country had the advantage of the peculiar 
article of coal in our manufactures—that 
other countries imposed bigher duties upon 
the import of coal than England—that 
France, that every one of the continental 
countries of Europe levied a considerable 
tax upon that article useful in their ma- 
nufactures, one of your natural advantages. 
Ithen proposed a moderate duty on coal 
exported from this country, and, absurd as 
it may seem to the right hon. Gentleman, 
that proposal received the acquiescence of 
a very high authority on that side of the 
House. I am sorry not to see the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
present, because the proposition which | 
made last year did receive the support of 
the noble Lord. [Mr. Hume: He alone 
on this side of the House.} No, not he 
alone on that side, unless the hon. Mem- 
ber considers the late Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs as nobody, though I 
believe the noble Lord to be as a Member 
of great authority and influence on that 
side of the House. I rather think that no 
less than two Cabinet Ministers under 
the late Government—men exercising a 
very high and a very great influence over 
the opinions of the House, gave their 
willing assent to this tax, and their assent 
of course was not dictated by political 
motives. The noble Lord who brought 
forward the motion, quoted several letters, 
in one of which a reference was made to 
the decrease of the imports by the United 
States. What is the cause of that de- 
crease? Why, the United States by their 
tariff have increased the import duty upon 
British coal, I rather think that at the 
present moment there is a duty imposed 
upon the import of British coal into the 
United States quite sufficient to prevent 
the export of coal ftom New Brunswick to 
the United States, and which amounts, if 
Iam not misinformed, to 6s. per ton—to 
8s. per ton Tam told. A duty of 8s. per 
ton is imposed by the United States on 
that article on which we impose a duty of 
only 2s. when exported. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman surprised, that there should 
have been a diminution in the export to 
the United States, when the United 
States themselves have imposed a duty 
of not less than three or four times the 
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amount that we have imposed as an export 
duty. Sir, the whole of the arguments 
to-night, the whole of the predictions 
which were made when the question was 
discussed last year, amounted to this— 
that the imposition of the duty would 
cause a great diminution in the export of 
coal, I do not think that prediction has 
been verified. Here is a statement of the 
quantity exported to foreign countries in 
the year 1842 as compared to the year 
1841, In 184], the number of tons ex- 
exported to all foreign countries was 
1,848,000, whilst the namber of tons 
exported last year was 1,999,000; show- 
ing a considerable increase. If you take 
the latter half of the year alone, and com- 
pare it with the preceding, there will be 
found a diminution, And on what ac- 
count ? Because, for four months notice 
had been given of the intention to impose 
the tax; and there was then an immensely 
increased export, for the very purpose of 
taking advantage of the interval, and ex- 
porting the coal free of duty. That led to 
an unusual, and unduly increased export 
of coal. In the quarter ending the 5th 
July—that is, the quarter before the coal 
duty was imposed—there was a larger 
export of coal than had ever been pre- 
viously known. And what was the natural 
consequence ? That since that time there 
had been a diminution, not a_ positive 
diminution from which you are to argue, 
that this tax is likely to have a perma- 
nently injurious effect on the export of 
coal, but in consequence of the undue 
stimulus given to exports in the preceding 
quarter there has been a corresponding 
depression in the last quarter. And this 
is the way in which the defalcation must 
be accounted for. The daty amounts to 
112,0002. It was imposed only last year. 
It has only taken effect for nine months. 
It was imposed by a large majority of the 
House, not because it was a good tax in 
the abstract, but to make up a deficiency 
in the revenue. These reasons still con- 
tinue. These is still a deficit. If you 
think the tax is in itself a bad one—so in- 
jurious, permanently injurious to the coal 
trade, that the advantage derived from it 
by the revenue does not counterbalance 
its evil effect, 1 admit, that the mere cir- 
cumstance that only nine months have 
elapsed since the imposition of the tax 
ought not to be a conclusive reason why 
you should not, in the exercise of your 
judgment, consider the propriety of re- 
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pealing it now. But have you had sufti- 
cient experience to enable you to draw any 
fair conclusion? I hope the House will 
support the Government in its attempt to 
maintain the public credit—that they will 
not set the example of repealing this tax 
merely because it only produces 100,000/., 
and because there is a formidable combina- 
tion against it amongst those connected 
with the coal districts.) When you come 
to consider the wool duty, those interested 
in the remission of that duty will, no 
doubt, combine together in order to pro- 
cure it; and I see one of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Yorkshire smiling in anticipation 
of the course that may be adopted with 
respect to the wool duty. This may be 
the case on every distinct duty. The 
parties interested will combine together. 
We trust, however, that the majority of 
the House, looking to large and compre- 
hensive considerations, to the state of the 
revenue, and to the necessity of maintain- 
ing the public credit, will resist the na- 
tural, and perhaps laudable attempts that 
may be made by interested parties to be- 
nefit their constituents by repealing parti- 
cular taxes, On this ground I hope the 
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majority will support the Government in 


maintaining this tax, until either by its 
failure, or by more convincing evidence, 
they are satisfied that it is in itself alto- 
gether uajustifiable. 

Mr. Liddell said, that, after the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, and the manner 
in which this motion was introduced by 
the noble Lord opposite, and considering 
the connection which he held with the dis- 
trict most interested in this tax, he hoped 
the House would permit bim to address it 
forashort time. Although he considered, 
in common with many connected with the 
coal trade, that this motion was most ill- 
timed and imprudent, he should still sup- 
port it. It was consistent with his duty 
and the opinions he held to give no vote in 
defence of a tax which he held to be injudi- 
cious and it was equally consistent for him 
to state that the motion was at the present 
moment ill-timed. He was perfectly aware 
that the motion would be met by the ar- 
gument, which the right hon. Baronet had 
just addressed to the House, when he 
called upon them to support the public 
credit, and that this tax, which the House 
had agreed to last Session, had not, up to 
the present period, produced sufficient for 
the purpose of supplying the deficit in the 
revenue, and it was because he foresaw 
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that the answer would be made that the 
motion would be met by corresponding 
figures on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House, and that the great majority of 
the House would be left in doubt as to 
the real effect of the measure, that he felt 
himself justified in saying that the motion 
was ill-timed. He was too well acquainted 
with the coal trade, and the opinions of 
those connected with it, not to do his 
duty, and support the motion of the noble 
Lord for a repeal of this tax. It had been 
placed by the right hon. Baronet and the 
Government entirely upon the score of 
revenue, but he would ask the right hon, 
Baronet whether the revenue expected to 
be derived from it was not of small amount, 
and whether, by consenting, for the sake 
of revenue, to a displacement of a large 
amount of capital and labour, he might 
not injure the revenue derived through the 
medium of the Customs and Excise to a 
degree greater than any benefit that could 
be derived from this tax? 

The House divided on the question that 
thewordsproposed to be left out stand part 
of the question, Ayes 187; Noes 124: 
Majority 63. 


List of the Ayes. 





Acland, Sir T. D, 
A’Court, Capt. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderly, C. B. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Barrington, Visct. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Boyd, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, II. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, Visct. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H.C. 


Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Darby, G. 
Dawaay, hon. W. H,. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe. hon. A. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fielden, W. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. E. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Giladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon, Capt, 
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Gore, M. Mordauat, Sir J. 
Gore, W. O. Morgan, O. 

Gore, W. R. O. Morgan, C. 
Goring, C. Murray, C. R. S, 
Graham, rt. bn. Sir J. Neeld, J. 

Granby, Marquess of Newport, Visct. 
Greenall, P. Newry, Visct. 
Greene, T. Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Gregory, W. H. Norreys, Lord 
Grimston, Visct. Northland, Visct. 


Grogan, E. 

Halford, H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G, G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn. SirH. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hindley, C. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hn, W. A’C. 
Hope, A. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, A. 

Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Knight, F, W. 

Law, hon, C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, C. 

Leslie, C. P. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


O’Brieo, A. 5. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S, 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Polhill, F. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryder, hon. G,. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. EH. 8. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, H. 
Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turnor, C, 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, I. S. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Wortley, hon. J.S. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noks. 


Aglionby, H, A. 
Aldam, W. 


Anson, hon, Col, 





Attwood, M. 
Bannerman, A. 


Barclay, D, 
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Baring, rt. hn. F. 'T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bell, M. 

Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, hon. G, F. 
Bernal, R. 

Bernal, Capt. 

Blake, Sir V. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowes, J. 

Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 


Bulkeley, Sir R. B.W. 


Buller, C. 
Busfeild, W. 
Carew, hon. R. S. 


Cavendish, hon. G. H. 


Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clements, Visct. 
Cobden, R. 


Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 


Craig, W. G. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, D. 
Dungannon, Visct. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Fitzwilliam, hn, G.W. 


Forster, M. 
Gisborne, T. 

Gore, hon. R. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Hallyburton,Lord J.F. 


Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heneage, E. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 


Howard, hn. C.W.G. 


Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jervis, J. 
Labouchere, rt. hn, H. 
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Lambton, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Leader, J. T. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marsland, H. . 
Martin, J. 
Mitcalfe, HH. 
Morris, D. 
Morrison, Gen. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor, Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ogle, S.C. H. 
Ord, W. 
Paget, Col. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G. R 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ponsonby, hon.C.F.C. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Redington, T. N. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord E, 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 
Seale, Sir J. H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, B, 
Smith, J. A. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strutt, E. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, T. 
Traill, G. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wood, C. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tuffnell, H. 


House went into committee pro formd, 


and resumed. 


Tue Mivitary Preparations. ([RE< 
LAND.)] Mr. Ewart moved for a— 


“ Return of the cost of the late expedition of 
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the Rhadamanthus steamer from Dublin to 
Waterford ; with an account of the causes 
which led to, and the results, if any, which at- 
tended the expedition.” 

He said, that he had been led to make 
the motion from two considerations ; one 
arriving from the mystery which involved 
the expedition and perplexed the public ; 
the other the expediency and justice of 
affording the Government an opportunity 
of explaining and justifying its pro- 
ceedings. The Government had been ac- 
cussed of not being sufficiently Irish in its 
policy ; but he must say, that in one sense 
(and that not a very just sense in which 
the term was applied) nothing could be 
more Irish than their conduct on the pre- 
sent occasion. Indeed, it might be said 
that they were Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. 
He must also compliment them for the 
peculiar felicity with which they had 
chosen the Rhadamanthus as their organ 
on the present occasion. They had sent 
it to coerce a set of people before they 
knew what they bad been guilty of; and 
this they were told, on high authority, was 
the peculiar characteristic of Rhadaman- 
thus: “* Castigatque auditque dolos.” He 
punished first, and found out whether 
they were guilty afterwards. On the 
whole he hoped that the noble Secretary 
(Lord Eliot) would enlighten the House 
and the Irish people on the object and 
results of the expedition. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he had anti- 
cipated the hon, Gentleman in his quota- 
tion about the Rhadamanthus, and he 
hoped that, having made this quotation 
and another, he would be satisfied, without 
pressing the motion to a division, however 
desirous he might be to ascertain what 
were the objects of the expedition. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said, that he 
should certainly support the motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. He thought the Go- 
vernment ought to be able to give an ac- 
count of their motives and their conduct. 
He would apply to them the remainder of 
a line which had been quoted already— 

“_-subigitque fateri’”® 

They ought to be made to confess what 
they had contemplated and what they had 
accomplished, 

Mr. Wyse said, that nothing had filled 
the people of Waterford with greater 
astonishment than the expedition in ques- 
tion. In fact, they had expressed their 
opinion in a rhyme which was current ip 


the papers, and among the people :— 
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“ The Rhadamanthus with a thousand men, 
Steam’d down to Waterford—and back again,” 


He supported the motion. 

Lord Eliot expressed himself as unable 
to give the return proposed. Perhaps a 
return might be made of the expenses of 
the expedition. But on the whole he 
trusted the hon. Gentleman would not 
press his motion. 

Mr. £wart said, that as the noble Lord 
— him no result (and the hour being 

ate), he would abstain from pressing it 
at present. But be must say that nobody 
could accouat for the proceeding of the 
Government except the Government itself, 

Motion withdrawn, House adjourned at 

half past one o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1843, 


Minutes.) Bris.  Pubdic.—2*- Church of Scotland 
Benefices. 

Private.—1* Bardney Drainage; Leamington Priors Im- 
provement; Hull Water, Works; M‘Culloch’s Estate, 

2*- Southampton Cemetery ; Chalgrove Inclosure ; South- 
ampton Docks; Walton-on-the-Hill Reetory ; Earl of 
Gainsborough’s Estate; Kentish Town Paving. 

Reported, —Binningham and Gloucester Railway ; Ediy- 
burgh and Glasgow Union Canal ; Saltcoats Harbour; 
Ballochney Railway. 

PetTirions PRESENTED. By the Bishop of Ripon, froma 
number of places, for Church Extension.—By the Earls 
of Clarendon, Radnor, and Fitzwilliam, from Darling. 
ton, Deptford, Sunderland, and a number of other places, 
for the Total and Immediate Repeal of the Corn-laws-— 
From Lanark, and Penpont, for Improving the Com 
dition of Parochial Schoolmasters in Scotland. — From 
Aberystwith, for carrying out Rowland Hill’s Plan of 
Post-Office Reform.—From the Commissioners of Light- 
ing and Paving in Ireland, against Repeal. 


Tue Princess Avcusta or Cam. 
BRIDGE.—THE QurEEn’s MessaGs.] On 
the motion of the Duke of Wellington.— 
Her Majesty’s message on Friday was 
read, [See Anéé p. 1289.] 

The Duke of Wellington—My Lords, 
I rise, agreeably to the notice which I 
gave to your Lordships a few nights since, 
for the purpose of submitting a proposition 
in answer to her Majesty’s most gracious 
communication just read. It is impos 
sible that your Lordships or the whole of 
the country should not feel a lively and 
deep interest in the subject which Her 
Most Gracious Majesty has submitted to 
your consideration. It is impossible, wheo 
we call to mind the excellent qualities of 
her Royal Highness—her affability—to 
doubt that she has made a most favourable 
impression upon the minds of your Lord- 
ships. It is impossible that your Lord: 
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ships cannot but take a great interest in 
the happiness and welfare of the illustrious 
Princess about to be allied to his Royal 
Highoess Frederick Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. I rejoice 
in the auspicious marriage which is about 
totake place with a Prince for whose qua- 
lities every individual who ever had the 
honour of knowing him must have the 
est respect, on account of the affa- 
bility and kindness which he invariably 
manifested to all who approached his 
Royal Highness. I beg, my Lords, to 
move in answer to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s message an address to thank 
her Majesty for the most gracious com- 
munication which it has pleased her Ma- 
jesty to make to this House, relating to 
the intended marriage between her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Augusta Caroline, 
eldest daughter of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, and his Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick, Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz ; 
that this House feels the most lively interest 
in any event connected which can contri- 
bate to the happiness of the Royal Family, 
and will concur in the measures which 
may be proposed for the consideration of 
the House to make a suitable provision 
for her Royal Highness on this occasion. 


Earl Fortescue trusted their Lordships 
would do him the justice to believe, that he 
did not rise upon that occasion to oppose 
the motion just submitted to the House 
by the noble Duke. The contrary, he 
felt happy in expressing his entire con- 
currence in the observations which had 
fallen from the noble Duke. The noble 
Duke had but given expression to those 
sentiments of respect and esteem, and if 
he might use the term good-will, which 
he felt for the illustrious persons to whom 
the noble Duke had referred. He wished 
to take that opportunity however—the 
only one on which he could with propriety 
refer to the subject—to call the attention 
of the House to other parties connected 
with the Royal family; parties whose 
distress associated as it was with a late 
aflicting event, certainly entitled them 
to the sympathy and kind consideration 
of their Lordships and the country. He 
was bound, in limine, to state that he 
had had no communication either directly 
or inditectly with any of the parties in- 
terested in this matter. They were all 
utterly ignorant of the course which he 
wes about to take, the responsibility of 





which for good or for ill rested solely on 
himself. It was not more than a month 
back that the noble Duke opposite,— 
and the right hon. Baronet, the Prime 
Minister of the country, moved ad. 
dresses of condolence to her Majesty, 
on the lamented death of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex. Upon that 
occasion, both the noble Duke in ‘that 
House and the Prime Minister in the 
other House of Parliament, expressed 
im the highest terms their sentiments of 
respect for the memory of his Royal High- 
ness. The sentiments so expressed were, 
he believed, shared by all. All concurred 
in the tribute paid to the high and varied 
attainments which his Royal Highness had 
exhibited during life—to the liberal and 
unostentatious patronage which he had 
extended to science — to his extensive 
charity—and to his constant efforts to 
promote all those objects which he thought 
calculated to advance the improvement 
and happiness of his fellow-creatures. 
The situation of his Royal Highness was 
different from that of any other member 
of the Royal family. He was the only 
member of the Royal family who had 
never received any income in addition 
to his Parliamentary grant, and if he 
had vot been misinformed, his Royal 
Highness up to the age of thirty did not 
receive that Parliamentary allowance, but 
was solely, in the receipt of the limited 
income which he derived from his father, 
George 3rd. Under these circumstances, 
he was necessarily a good deal embar- 
rassed, and these embarrassments conti- 
nued for a considerable period afterwards. 
In 1831, his Royal Highness married Lady 
Cecelia Underwood. The circumstances of 
their marriage were, he (Earl Fortescue) 
believed, known to his late Majesty Wil- 
liam 4th; but for reasons of which he was 
not aware, it was not thought advisable 
to make any public declaration of that 
event. It was his Royal Highness’s inten- 
tion, however, subsequent to the marriage 
of her present Majesty, to make a public 
declaration of his marriage, and if no 
address proceeded from either House of 
Parliament against it, he (Earl Fortescue) 
understood, that his Royal Highness would 
have been entitled to consider his marriage 
strictly legal. The Duke of Sussex had, 
however, by the persuasion of his wife, 
abandoned that determination, in conse- 
quence of her Majesty having expressed 
her wish to that effect, and her inten- 
tion to confer upon Lady Cecelia Un- 
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derwood) the title of Duchess of Inver- 
ness. Though the marriage of his Royal 
Highness was not held valid in law, there 
could exist no doubt but that it was so in 
a moral point of view. His Royal High- 
ness, by a former marriage with Lady 
Augusta Marray, had also two children, 
whose chief if not their sole income, was 
the allowance made them by His Royal 
Highness. He believed, that after the sale 
of all his Royal Highness’s effects, and the 
payment of his just debts, there would be 
nothing left for the maintenance of his 
family, who would not merely be deprived 
of their present affluence, but even of the 
comforts common to al! who moved in the 
circles in which they had been accus- 
tomed to life. He well knew, that no 
proposition for a public grant of money 
could originate in that House, but he 
trusted that the notice which he had drawn 
to the subject would excite attention in 
another place, in which a proposition for 
some provision for the parties in question 
could only be made. 


The}Duke of Wellington: My Lords, 
the motion which I had the honour to 
submit to your Lordships affords your 
Lordships an opportunity of discussing 


any questions connected with the subject 
of a provision for the Royal Family. I 
very much regret that the noble Lord did 
not give notice of his intention to discuss 
the question which the noble Lord has 
brought under the consideration of your 


Lordships’ House, If the noble Lord had 
given that notice it would have enabled 
those connected with her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to have spoken with some au- 
thority on the subject. The noble Lord 
has only done justice to myself, and to 
my right hon. Friend in the House of 
Commons, in stating that we spoke of the 
Jate illustrious Duke with the utmost 
respect, and that both of us entertained 
the sincerest admiration of the qualities, 
the acquirements, and the life of his late 
Royal Highness. For my part, I always 
felt the greatest respect for him; I always 
experienced the utmost affability and 
kindness from him; [ respected his virtues, 
and I felt how much he was esteemed by 
the people: My Lords, I had no know- 
ledge whatever, nor, indeed could I ac- 
quire any knowledge, respecting his dif- 
ferent marriages, or the circumstances to 
which the noble Earl has adverted. Of 
course, therefore, I can in no way be pre- 
pared to state anythipg upon those sub- 
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jects; and your Lordships will, Lam sure 
excuse me for not further adverting ty 
them than to repeat my respect for his 
Royal Highness’s memory, and to lament 
that any friends of his should be left.ig 
any state of difficulty. It is obvions tha 
the marriage referred to, though a mar: 
riage in a moral point of view, ina legal 
and political view could be no marriage of 
a member of the Royal family, and can 
not be considered as such in discussing 4 
question of this kind either in this House, 
or in another place, where, if the matter 
were discussed at all, it must, of course, 
be brought under more distinct consi. 
deration. 

Lord Brougham felt with the noble 
Duke, that the observations of the noble 
Earl, though clearly proceeding from the 
kindest and best motives that any man’s 
heart could entertain, yet were entirely 
foreign to the question before the Honse, 
The question was one in which he hoped 
the House would unanimously concur, 
For his own part, he entirely approved of 
what had fallen from the noble Duke with 
respect to it, and he should give his most 
cordial vote in favour of the motion, 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl, having had the honour of 
holdirg office under his late Majesty King 
William 4th., and the circumstances. te- 
ferred to having then been brought under 
his notice, he wished to be understood, 
that his silence upon this occasion was not 
to be taken as an assent to the legal doc- 
trine laid down, to his utter astonishment, 
by his noble Friend. Further than this 
he would only add, that he had the highest 
respect for his Royal Highness, and that 
nothing would give him, more satisfaction 
or greater joy than anything which could 
conduce to relieve the distress in which it 
was stated his friends were involved. 

The address was agreed to nem, con 
and was ordered to be taken up to her 
Majesty by the Lords with white staves, 


Cuvurcn or Scoriand Benerices.] The 
Earl of Aberdeen: My Lords, | have now 
to move your Lordships to give a second 
reading to a bill “to remove doubts re- 
specting the admission of Ministers to be- 
nefices in Scotland ;” and if I was desirous 
of introducing the bill to the House at the 
earliest moment it was possible to do so, it 
was because I was most anxious to secufe 
for it the benefit of a fair consideration in 
its future progress, and because I entertat 
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, most sanguine hope that the adoption of 
this measure will be the means of produc- 
ing the most beneficial effect to Scotland. 
My Lords, I thought it probable—nay, 
certain—that this measure would entirely 
fil to give satisfaction to either of the ex- 
treme parties by which Scotland has been 
disturbed for several years past. I felt 
that by the non-intrusion party it would 
be denounced as Erastian, and treated as a 
delusion, a mockery, and as utterly worth- 
less; whilst by the opposite party, and 
those who by a whimsical misnomer are 
called “violent moderators,” I felt that it 
would be denounced as an unnecessary and 
a unwarranted interference with the 
rights of the church. But, my Lords, I 
lok to the great body of the clergy, men 
who are desirous to remain in the church 
of their fathers, and to continue with a 
safe conscience to exercise their holy func- 
tions; and I look also to the contentment 
ofthe people for whom it is my desire to 
secure that right which they so highly 
value, but the exercise of which has lately 
been called in question, and exposed to 
such great uncertainty and doubt. My 
Lords, not long ago a noble and learned 
Lord opposite styled me in the course of 
one of his speeches an “eminent non-in- 
trusionist.” For my part, I am not dis- 
posed to reject the ru enw ; but the 
noble and learned Lord will probably be 
not a little surprised to learn, that, non- 
intrusionist as [ may be, I am, neverthe- 
less, by the leaders of that party as bitterly 
reviled as he is himself. I can assure the 
noble Lord that I occupy a prominent 
place in the non-intrusionists’ catalogue of 
those whom they think their enemies and 
the persecutors of the church. It is true, 
however, that upon this point I am per- 
fectly careless. Throughout my life I 
have always endeavoured to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of an institution 
which has bestowed such incalculable 
blessings on the country, and to which I 
myself am devotedly attached. I think it, 
indeed, no small proof of my devotion to 
that church that I now find myself oppos- 
ed to my noble and learned Friend on a 
question relating to the interpretation of 
the law, and I can assure my noble and 
learned Friend, notwithstanding my own 
strong conviction, and notwithstanding the 
support which that conviction has received 
from legal friends in Scotland, I certainly 
should not have placed myself in that po- 
sition were it not for the nature and cha- 
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already said I would accept the title the 
noble and learned Lord has given me; 
but, further than that, I am ready to de- 
clare that I consider it a fundamental 
principle of the Church of Scotland, that 
no man shall be intruded on a congrega- 
tion against the will of the people to whom 
he was appointed. But, although, my 
Lords, I admit this, and, indeed, I could 
not do otherwise—for this principle is the 
principle of every Calvinistic church in 
Europe,—nevertheless, I do not hesitate 
to interpret that principle according to 
the dictates of reason and of common sense, 
I do not regard it as a point to be con- 
strued according to the mere will—the 
arbitrary and capricious will, of the people, 
but rather as a matter capable of being 
explained and judged of. This I believe 
to be the way in which the principle is in- 
terpreted by every church in Europe, and 
that this is the true interpretation I have 
no doubt. 1 hold in my hand a book by 
Sir W. Hamilton, which, though small in 
bulk, exhibits much learning and research, 
in which it is proved that this is the prin- 
ciple on which the law is founded. I, in 
this House, have declared over and over 
again, that this was the interpretation of 
Calvin himself—that it was the interpre- 
tation of Knox and the fathers of the 
church, and that it has been the interpre- 
tation of the Church of Scotland woh of 
her Assembly; but the author of this 
work has proved that such was the prac- 
tice in the Church of Geneva, in the 
Church of Holland, in the English Church 
established by the Parliament in 1645, and 
in the French Calvinistic Church, which, 
not being the established church, might 
possibly have been governed by a different 
principle, and the result of his inquiries 
and observations he declares to be, that 
the assertion contrary to that principle is 
based on as signal and melancholy a per- 
version of truth as is to be found in the 
whole series of religious controversies. 
Having thus defended the principle, I 
think it is unnecessary to dwell longer 
upon this point, because, as most noble 
Lords know, the matter has been finally 
decided by the judgment of your Lord- 
ships’ House. It was pronounced by the 
courts below, and this House subsequently 
pronounced a decree in confirmation of 
their judgment, that objection to the pre- 
sentee without reason assigned was illegal 
and futile. Such being the case, the 
question then comes to this—what are the 





racter of my cause. My Lords, I have 


objections which can be admitted and of 
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which the church can take cognizance? 
My noble and learned Friend in the judg- 
ment he delivered limited the objections 
taken to any presentee to objections appli- 
cable to his life, literature, and doctrine. 
He gave a technical interpretation to the 
terms “ qualified person” and “ ministerial 
qualifications.” Now I can only say, if 
such be the admitted and received inter- 
pretation, my noble and learned Friend 
will succeed in disestablishing the whole 
Church of Scotland. Your Lordships have 
seen how numerous a body have zealously 
and sincerely interpreted the right of ob- 
jection without reason assigned as a scrip. 
tural and legal right ; but there are other 
parties in connexion with the church who 
only a few days ago issued regulations for 
the adoption of their ministers as diame- 
trically opposed to the dictum of my noble 
Friend as are the reasons of the other party. 
Every one of those reasons are equally ille- 
gal and inadmissible according to the 
judgement of your Lordships, and un- 
doubtedly both parties discard that judge- 
ment and adhere tenaciously to the views 
they each adopt, But, my Lords, this 
question—the interpretation of these terms 
of “ qualified person,” and “ qualifications 
of presentation,” was not a point argued 
here nor in the courts below. It was not 
necessary that it should be argued, for the 
question simply was, whether the church 
had the power to divest itself of the right 
of judging of the qualification, and could 
delegate to avy portion of the people the 
right to refuse the party presented, with- 
out assigning any reason for such refusal ? 
That was the point argued and decided in 
the courts below—that was the point ar- 
gued here, and the other: question was 
never argued here, or required to be de- 
cided here. My Lords, it is no doubt true 
that objections to the qualification of the 
person presented on account of his “life, 
literature and doctrines,” are equally ap- 
plicable in the Church of Scotland as in 
that of England, as they must be, indeed, 
to all persons offering themselves to under- 
take the holy office. It must be indispen- 
sable there as here that there should be 
morality in life, ability in literature, and 
orthodoxy in doctrine on the part of the 
person to be inducted ; this is as indispen- 
sable in this country as in any other ; and 
I will say further, that, looking at the 
question in the abstract, it is quite possible 
that this may embrace all that in the ab- 
stract could be possibly required from a 
person about to assume the functions of 
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the ministry, This at any rate is all 

is required in England, Yor slihengh't 
may be said that there is a title to be ac. 
quired here, yet, as your Lordships know 
that is a mere fiction, But the case ig 
different in Scotland, In Scotland there 
is no vagum ministerium. In Scotland 
every person is ordained when presented 
to a particular living, and he must be 
qualified for that living and the parish to 
which he is presented when he is ordained, 
Here there opens a new field of qualifica. 
tion necessary for sucha person, In Eng. 
land he does not know to what parish 
may be ordained, or how far he may be 
fitted for its duties; but in Scotland 
the presentation is directed to a particular 
presbytery, who are to judge of his quali. 
fications for the particular place to which 
he is appointed. And let me for a moment 
call your Lordships’ attention to the form 
of presentation. It describes and all the 
forms, I believe, are drawn in the same 
way—it nominates such a person to be a 
minister of such a parish or church “ all the 
days of his life,” and requires the presby- 
tery to take cognizance of his “life, lite- 
rature, and doctrine,” and, having found 
him qualified for the ministry “ of the said 
church or parish,” to admit and receive him 
thereto, It is not, therefore, the special 
qualifications of life, literature, and conver. 
sation that are looked tc, but the general 
fitness of the party fur the particular church 
or parish to which he is to be admitted. 
Our statutes, in fact, say nothing about 
the life, literature, and doctrine of the per- 
son admitted—nothing whatever ; he is to 
be a qualified person—and qualified for 
what? Not, as I said before, for the mi- 
nistry merely, but for the particular parish 
to which he is presented. hat is the qua- 
lification which he should possess ; and our 
statutes prescribe no other qualifications 
further than that the presbytery should try, 
examine, and, if he be found qualified, 
admit the presentee to the parish. The 
statute 5th George Ist, says, 


“That the fact of persons being obliged to 
take certain oaths shall not interfere with the 
tight of the presbytery to try the qualifications 
of candidates for admission.” 

It also uses the term “gifts and quali- 
ties”—they are to be tried—but in no por- 
tion of any of the statutes does it appear 
that the interpretation of “ qualities and 
qualifications” is to be limited in the man- 
ner proposed by noble and learned Lords. 
My noble and learned Friend has admitted 
that it is necessary a minister should under- 
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sand the language in which he is to preach. 
That is certainly a very obvious necessity ; 
but this is not what was contemplated by 
the declaration of insufficiency of literature. 
[eould state a case in which there might 
be too much learning. In Scotland a man 
may be presented te a particular parish for 
which he is not suitable. Suppose a minis- 
er were to preach such sermons as the 
three by Bishop Butler upon human nature, 
which, in my humble opinion, are full of 
the most admirable arguments that were 
ever perhaps produced in a pulpit; if they 
were delivered to a congregation of East 
Lothian ploughmen or illiterate persons, 
the people would naturally say, and of 
course the presbytery too, that they could 
not understand a word of what was ad- 
vanced. Would that be insufficient or suf- 
ficient literature, for it would be perfectly 
unintelligible to that particular congrega- 
tion? Therefore, a minister being direeted to 
that particular parish, the presbytery would 
be bound to judge and object that such a 
minister could not be understood, and if his 
mind was so metaphysically constituted that 
he could preach none but such sermons, he 
would be utterly unsuited for that parish. 
I say, therefore, that the doctrine of a man 
being suited to the parish to which he is 
presented has so invariably been acted upon 
in Scotland, and so implicitly received by 
one portion of the church as well as by the 
other, that I venture to affirm that there 
is not a minister in the church who would 
not adhere to and maintain that position. 
It becomes, therefore, indispensably neces- 
sary, now that doubts have been thrown 
upon such an interpretation as that which 
[have described, to clear up those doubts 
by acquiescing in the interpretation which 
has been invariably given, I am sure that 
the noble and learned Lord will admit such 
tobe the case. I am sure that he is pre- 
pared to admit what the effect must be if 
such be not the case. I am happy to recol- 
lect his declaration, which leads me to ex- 
pect that he will endeavour to tranquillize 
the minds of those persons who are so 
deeply interested in the question by sub- 
scribing to that interpretation ; for, even if 
it were wrong, I think this is a case in 
which the rule Communis error facil jus 
should guide us. Indeed it would be im- 
possible to resist this limited modification 
of the rights of the Church. The whole 
principle of the settlement of the ministry 
in Seotland is composed of the people being 
entitled to object, and the presbytery to 
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possible latitude of objection on the part of 
the people, and giving the entire freedom 
of judgment to the presbytery, [Lord 
Campbell : “Do you propose to confer a 
liberum arbitrium.”| No; for the terms 
being vague the right would be inopera- 
tive ; but a Aberum judicium, if you please, 
obliging those entrusted with the power to 
state their abjections. But the presbytery 
is both bound to judge, and to proceed in 
its judgment upon the principle which the 
Church has maintained, The point not 
having been raised in the court below it 
was not argued; but this much is quite 
clear, that I believe that not one, or scarcely 
one, if any, of the judges in their elaborate 
judgment has said anything of a contrary 
description, or has given any support to the 
doctrine laid down by my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) as to the techni- 
cal and limited extent of qualification. But, 
I am quite sure of this, that a great major- 
ity of the judges, by implication, have 
admitted the reverse of that for which my 
noble and Jearned Friend contended ; while 
the very letter which my noble and learned 
Friend read the other day from Lord Core- 
house completely contradicts his limited in- 
terpretation of the term, for Lord Core- 
house himself says in that letter: — 

* Relevant objections to the presentee may 
be urged before the Church concerning not 
only his life, literature, and doctrine, but like- 
wise on some other grounds recognized by the 





canon law—his inablity to perform the duties 





of a minister from blindness, deafness, or 
defective utterance, or from infirmities pre- 
venting his visitation of the people, or from his 
ignorance of the language of the majarity of his 
parishioners, or from necessary and unavoid- 
able connection with secylar business to a great 
extent, and I believe some others.” 


Some others! Now, I believe that in 
the judgment of Lord Corehousé on the 
Auchterarder case he also says :—~ 


“ Every other known objection, whether of 
canon law or our own law—and they are nearly 
identical—to the fitness or idoneity, as it is 
called by the canonists, or to the eligibility for 
office would be enough; for example, that, in 
Seotland, ministers do not understand the 
Gaelic language, or dialect of that language 
spoken in the district, or that they have tao 
weak a voice for the size of the church,” 


Would that be admitted in England? 
No, because nobody knows to what Church 
he shall be appointed, and a weak voice is 
as good as a strong one in a small church. 
But here Lord Corehouse says :— 


“No man should be appointed who is too 





judge. My object is to allow the greatest 
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feeble to do the duty of a highland parish 
forty miles in length, or of a lowland parish 
containing 20,000 inhabitants: all this is ido- 
neity.” 

What is idoneity? A simple and more 
familiar word will give its meaning—it is 
suitableness, fitness. This, of course, he 
admits is a point for the consideration of 
the presbytery to which the person is pre- 
sented as a qualified person for that parti- 
cular parish. The other judges implied 
the same thing; none of them that I am 
aware—none of all those judges—and we 
have heard enough, not too much of their 
ability and of their learning, held a con- 
trary opinion. Lord Jeffrey and Lord 
Monerieff adjudged that the people. were 
entitled to object, and without assigning 
any reason. Of course, then, they must 
all be entitled to object, if they assigned 
any reason ; but even those learned judges 
—and Lord Corehouse was one who pro- 
nounced the judgment below which was 
affirmed here—all appear to me by impli- 
cation to admit that for which I contend. 
My noble friend read a letter from Lord 
Corehouse some time ago, and with refer- 
ence to the bill now on your Lordships’ 
Table. It happens that this very morning 
I received a letter from a noble friend of 
mine in Scotland—a very influential per- 
son, and a great partisan in this question— 
who applied to me to make the bill upon 
the Table much more of a non-intrusion 
character, and to extend its provisions fur- 
ther than, I believe, my noble and learned 
Friend opposite would a pprove, or I should 
myself approve. But, in the postcript of his 
letter he says,— 

“TI was with Lord Corehouse yesterday. 
He says the bill is exactly what he considers 
the present law to be, or as nearly so as 
possible.” 


Now, that is the opinion of Lord Core- 
house as applied to the bill on the Table. 
fLord Brougham: “It must be Lord Bel- 
haven you mean, from the accuracy of the 
statements.] No doubt Lord Belhaven 
may be of that opinion. But, if the noble 
and learned Lord wishes for another opi- 
nion of Lord Corehouse, he shall have it. 
The bill on the Table is the same as that I 
produced three years ago; and this is an 
extract from a letter written to a mutual 
friend, with reference to my former bill in 
1840 :— 

“‘T enclose a copy of Lord Aberdeen’s bill, 
which I am glad to find is very different from 
what it was represented to be. It is declaratory 
of the law of Scotland as it stands at present, 
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and must always remain while 
exists,” 

What does the noble and learned Lord 
say tothat? That is the opinion of a man 
whom we all delight to honour ; and all 
would cheerfully join in paying any tribute 
of admiration to his learning, and judg. 
ment, and talent as a lawyer. If, then 
my noble Friend is dissatisfied with Lord 
Corehouse’s opinion on the present bill, | 
hope he will at least be satisfied with his 
opinion of the former one. I say, there. 
fore, that by the invariable practice and 
principles of the Church of Scotland every 
man is presented, when ordained, to a par. 
ticular living or parish, and it necessarily 
opens the ground for special objection to be 
urged against his admission to that living 
or parish. [ can quote on this part of the 
question, an extract from Lord Medwin’s 
judgment in the Auchterarder case :— 

“ Suitableness or meetness, (said the learned 
Lord) “for the situation may be among the 
qualifications of a presentee which the Church 
may inquire into, besides examining into his 
life, literature and conversation; but then 
they must inquire into the matter themselves, 
it must be the subject of trial by them, for 
it is to the presbytery that the State, in con. 
currence with the Church, has intrusted the 
duty of examization into all the requisite qua- 
lifications of ministers.” 

Is not that conclusive as to the opinion of 
this learned judge that either matters may 
be taken into consideration besides objec- 
tions to the life, literature, and conversation 
of the minister? It is clear to me that 
the general tendency of the opinions of the 
great majority of the judges, and no doubt 
that of the great body of the profession of 
the law in Scotland, does not differ upon 
this subject ; and the opinions I am now 
expressing are decidedly those of the law- 
officers of the Crown, under whose inspec- 
tion and supervision the measure has been 
concocted. Only a few days ago, the pre- 
sent Lord Justice Clerk, in deciding a case 
affecting a presentee to whom objections had 
been urged on account of physical defects 
in the Court of Session, took occasion in 
pronouncing judgment, more than once, 
emphatically to declare that it was the 
duty of the presentor to see that the party 
was fit and suitable and competent for the 
particular parish to which he was appoint- 
ed ; and the two other judges, Lords Mea- 
dowbank and Medwin, both concurred. 
This happened two or three weeks ago, and 
such has been the invariable opinion. Now, 
if this point had been argued and decided 
in this House; no man living would more 
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implicitly bow to the decision of noble 
Lords than I should ; and I really think it 
is the greatest tribute it is possible to con- 
cede to the learning and integrity of the 
noble and learned personages who have 
gocessively occupied the Woolsack, that 
the people of Scotland should be so uni- 
versally satisfied, as they are, with your 
Lordships’ appellate jurisdiction, though 
they bring their causes to be heard by a 
judge comparatively ignorant of the law he 
qdministers—as he must be if it be at all 
like that we have heard described ; and not 
only comparatively ignorant of that law, 
but, having a degree of prejudice against 
it, and a preference to that which is more 
peculiarly his own. Nevertheless, the 
people of Scotland are and always have 
been perfectly satisfied of the justice and 
wisdom of your Lordships’ decisions in all 
these cases. But then it is a decision—a 
solemn judgment with which they are thus 
satisfied, and not with a mere obiter dictum: 
and I am sure the noble and learned Lord 
opposite must see the force of the distinc- 
tion. Nor must your Lordships be sur- 
prised if they defer to the opinions of men 
who have made this law. the study of their 
lives, and who are distinguished by their 
abilities, until those opinions have been set 
aside by stronger judgments. If by the 
law and constitution of this country, we 
were compelled to appeal from all the 
Courts of Westminster Hall to those of 
Paris, I am sure my, noble and. learned 
Friend on the Woolsack and noble Lords 
opposite would, most undoubtedly, he dis 
posed to acquiesce in a matter of Eng- 
lish law to the Courts of Westminster 
until they should be set aside by the 
superior judgment and ability of the Garde 
des Sceaux. The bill on the Table is 
the same which I introduced three years 
ago, and which was read a second time in 
this House. No doubt it would have 
passed altogether if I had persevered in 
pressing it forward; but I abstained from 
doing so, and I think it right now to say, 
that the noble Viscount then at the head 
of her Majesty’s Government never pro- 
nounced any opinion adverse to that bill. 
On the contrary, he said in his place that 
he never had said a word to prevent him 
from taking possession of the bill if he 
thought proper, but he opposed it because 
he thought its introduction at that moment 
inopportune. Over and over again the 
noble Viscount declared that he would not 
give any adverse opinion upon it, though 
he did not support it. I lament that ex- 
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ceedingly. No doubt the noble Viscount 
did what he thought was right ; still, if he 
had found it possible to give his support to 
that bill, I believe that the lamentable 
transactions which have taken place in the 
Church of Scotland would never have hap- 
pened. That is my sincere belief; and of 
those who opposed it in this House so uni- 
versally—for my noble Friend the noble 
Marquess, who has left us, and the Church, 
too, I am sorry to say, was not present 
during the discussion on that occasion, 
none voted against that bill on any other 
ground than because it did too much.. I 
hold in my hand a list of 400 Ministers of 
the Church and elders, who signed an ap- 
probation of that bill. They are all.mem- 
bers of the Church at this moment, and 
most of the ministers are members of the 
Assembly, including the learned moderator 
and the most conspicuous members of the 
Assembly. The declaration in favour of 
the bill of 1840, signed by these 400 min- 
isters, is to this effect. 


“We, the undersigned ministers and elders 
of the Church of Scotland,” 


There are 2,000 elders—~ 


** desirous of making known our opinion of 
the measure proposed by Lord Aberdeen, as 
contained in the bill for removing doubts, &c., 
do declare that in our opinion the measure is, 
on the whole, perfectly accordant, with the 
principles of our establishment.” . 


The General Assembly, just before they 
were prorogued, issued regulations for the 
admission of ministers into benefices, and 
these regulations, without any concert with 
me, actually comprise the whole substance 
of the measure which is on your Lordships’ 
Table, and, therefore, there can be no doubt 
that they approve and adopt the provisions 
of this measure. The bill provides,, that 
when a presentee shall be appointed he is to 
preach in the parish church, notice of 
which shall be given that, if any one .or 
more male parishioners of full age have 
any objection of any kind to the person so 
presented, or any reason against his settle- 
ment in that parish, or against his. gifts 
and qualities for the cure of the parish, and 
which do not infer matter of charge against 
the presentee, the presbytery must receive 
such objections and reasons in_ writing, 
which shall be without delay fully consi- 
dered and disposed of by the presbytery, by 
whom they are to be cognosced and deter- 
mined on judicially, I know it may be 
objected by some, and particularly by a 
noble Friend of mine, who takes a great 
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interest in this question, and possessess a 
great knowledge of the subject, that if the 
objections of “one or more” were to be 
admitted, if two persons might be able to 
defeat the settlement of the presentee, 
what are the objects sought to be obtained? 
That fit and properly qualified persons 
should be appointed to the cure of parishes. 
But of their fitness the presbytery are to 
judge. If the principle of election be ad- 
mitted, it is obvious that for the objections 
of one or two to prevail against the major- 
ity would be an absurdity. But there is 
nothing of an election, for it is the presby- 
tery who are to judge whether the objec- 
tions be good or bad, and the objections 
only bring into action the functions of the 
presbytery. Even if the objection come 
not from a parishioner, but from another 
quarter, the presbytery would be still bound 
to judge. Collation comprises trial, exa- 
mination, ordination, and induction; all 
are comprised in that term, and from what- 
ever quarter an objection may come the 
presbytery are bound to judge of it, Now 
if the objection be a good one, what signi- 
fies whether it come from one or two, or 
from 100 to 200? The objection is the 


same, and the presbytery are to deal with 
the objection on its own merits, and not in 


respect to the quarter whence it comes, or 
the party who put it forth. But I do not 
deny that numbers are a very important 
element in some objections, not as to the 
life, literature, and doctrine of the presen- 
tee, because, take the case of a person pre- 
sented to a large parish and a large church, 
who had a feeble voice; if one or two 
parishioners were to come to the presby- 
tery and say, “we cannot hear the preacher,” 
the presbytery might reply, “perhaps you 
are deaf or do not pay attention.” But if 
half the parish should make the same com- 
plaint, numbers would add materially to 
the weight of such an objection; and so 
with many others, and all these objections 
are thus taken ont of the limited and tech- 
nical sense assigned to the term by my 
noble Friend. So as to an objection, which 
will not probably be uncommon—namely, 
that a particular preacher failed to edify ; 
that of itself would be no objection at all 
if made by one or two persons only, and 
would deserve no attention; but if it was 
to be alleged by the great body of the 
parishioners, consisting of well disposed 
persons, and was confirmed by the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the presbytery, it 
would be an objection which would deserve 
attention and would always receive it. In 
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the next clause, therefore, I have endeg- 
voured to provide that a certain degree of 
weight should be given to numbers. }j 
provides that the presbytery or church 
court to which the objections shall be re. 
ferred to be cognosced, shall be authorized 
to inquire into the whole circumstances of 
the parish, and the character and number 
of the persons by whom the objections and 
reasons are preferred, and if the presentee 
shall be found not qualified or not suitable 
for that particular parish the presbytery or 
court shall pronounce to that effect, ‘and 
shall set forth the special grounds upon 
which the judgment is founded. There jg 
a security against any arbitrary and unjust 
decision, in the necessity of specifying the 
grounds on which the judgment is founded 
and the finding that ‘the presentee is not 
qualified for a particular parish. It is true 
there may be possible cases of capricious 
adjudication, Why, every court may abuse 
its powers; but it is to be presumed, that 
the tribunal will not abandon its duty so 
far as to render any further protection ne- 
cessary. The thing is barely possible, but 
it ig not to be presumed ; at all events there 
ean be no better security than the control 
of public opinion and the specification of 
the grounds of objection, which will be 
quite sufficient ta secure the presentee 
from any injustice, The real status and 
condition of the people is to object ; thats, 
their whole concern, and privilege, and right 
—to make objections, if they have any ob- 
jections to urge. The duty of the presby- 
tery is to judge: and, therefore, whether 
the objections are made by many or by few, 
the functions of the, presbytery are the 
same; and the protection to the presentee 
is in my opinion sufficient. e next 
clause provides that, if the presbytery are 
of opinion that the objections are not truly 
founded, they shall repel the same, and, 
subject to appeal, shall proceed to examine 
and admit the presentee.. My Lords, I 
have thought it right in the following 
clause, notwithstanding the judgment pro- 
nounced by this House and now complied 
with by the General Assembly, to abolish 
the veto. I found in my communications 


twith the rev. Gentlemen, that it was a 


great object, in some form or other, indi- 
rectly to establish the veto; and I think 


that, in order to prevent and obviate all 


doubt and difficulty and danger, it will be 
better to introduce this clause, declaring 
that it shall not be lawful for any presbytery 
ot other ecclesiastical court to, reject, any 
presentee upon the ground of any mere dis- 
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wnt or dislike ¢xpressed by any part of the 
wongrégation of the parish in which he is 

nted, and which dissent or dislike 
ghall not be founded upon objections or 
reasons to be fully cognosced, judged of, 
wd determined in the manner aforesaid by 
the presbytery or othér ecclesiastical court. 
The appeal, of course, in such cases, can 
énly be to the superior Chutch courts. In 
jadging of the qualifications of a preséntee, 
the Church alotie can decide, and it must 
be to the superior Church courts exclu- 
sively that an appeal can lie, provided only 
that the presbytery acts within its compe- 
tency as a judicatory of the Church. This 
1 have introduced, not becanse I think it 
necessity, because in case of arly excess the 
civil courts ate competent to interfére. For 
itistance, suppose the presbytery should re- 
ject a presenteé because he had accepted 
the presentation ftotn 2 patron, that would 
be no reasott for any presbytery to reject a 
man ; as @ presentee can only come before 
4 presbytery by means of a presentation by 
law, such a rejection would be illegal ; and 
itt case Of any Other excess of power, it 
Would be eqttally competent to a patron or 
ptesentee to bring the question before the 
Supreme Court. How, it may be asked, 
should it be done ? Nothing can be more 
easy than for the ptesentee or patron to 
bting it by way of declarator as in the 
Auchteratder ¢ase; ot of reduction, as in 
the Strathbogie casé; or of interdict, or 
any other mode. So that although there 
ian appeal to the Church courts, that does 
not oust the jurisdiction of the civil courts 
where the fortnter exceéd their powers. 
The last clatise is merely to quiet the ap- 
preherisions of those gentleriten, and secure 
their right of possession, who are placed in 
parishes urider the Act of Assémbly of May 
1885, which néver was legal. This, there- 
fore, my Lords, is the bill ; and I must say, 
that if it should be adopted, I believe it 





will, and I know it will, do much fo retain } 


in the Church a very mtimerous body of 
ministers who now are in suspense, and 
who can then continue their furictions with 
safe conscietices ; and I know, my Lords, 
that it will prevent the great body of the 
people from followimg those ministers who 
have seeeded from the Church. These are 
objects of paramount importance, which 
your Lordships, I trust, will secute, by 

ving effect to this bill. I will now say a 
éw words respecting the secession Which 
has already taken place. My Lords, this 
if undoubtedly aw event of great import- 
ante, (he consequences of which it is not 
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possible at present to foresee ; but although 
we may lament the occurrerice, and think 
that it has proceeded from most ertoneous 
and mistaken views, it is impossible not to 
do justice to the disinterestedness and pu- 
rity of motive of thoxe who have seoshed. 
When your Lordships recollect that these 
then have sacrificed every secular good they 
possessed, and cast themselves upon the 
wide world. trusting only to the precarious 
support of voluntary contributions, aban- 
doning wealth, station, and the respectable 
position they held in society, I think it is 
impossible for any one to withhold his sym- 
pathy from them, however mistaken they 
may be Intheir case we must admit that 


“‘amthe light that led astray 
Was light direct from heaven.” 


My Lords, I have not an accurate ac- 
count of the number of ministers who have 
seceded ; I believe abdut 240 have left— 
séceded from the Church, being nearly one- 
fourth of the whole number. I think about 
200 urendowed but ordained ministers 
have also joined them, making altogether 
440 or 450 ordained ministers, including 
parochial and tnendowed ministers, being 
more than one-third of the whole Church 
of Scotland, certainly a large and alarming 
proportion. Nevertheless, I do not con- 
sider that this secession will be attended 
with such fatal consequentes as some ap~ 
prehend ftom it. I trust that the res 
néweéd exertion, the increased zeal and de- 
votion of the mifisters of the Established 
Church, which ate tiow donbly necessary, 
will fill thé void. ‘That there will be a di- 
minution of the influence of the presby- 
terian religion in Séotland I have not the 
slightest apprehetision, for those who have 
seceded aré zéalouis presbyterians, arid those 
who remain will be incited to exercise their 
ministerial fanctions with greater assiduity, 
and in a still more exemplary manner ; so 
that J do not itt the least expect a diminu- 
tion of the influence of religion on the 
great body of the people. But this seces« 
sion brings with it one consvlation—name- 
It is quite im- 
possible for any man to doubt that the 
cattse of the present secession has ceased to 
be a question of intrusion or non-intrusion. 


|I think the bill on your Lordships’ Table 


will satisfy you that it contains fio provision 


which any reasonable mari can object to. 
'But the claim asserted of spiriteal inde. 


perdence is one which is utterly inddmissi- 


ble in any country mdeér ary Governmént 





j which recognizes ant Estabbishied Church. 
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The true spiritual independence of the 
Church nobody questions ; it is recognized 
by all persons and all tribunals, and no one 
endeavours to diminish the recognition of 
that spiritual independence. But they 
claim to decide what is spiritual and what 
is civil. The Church admitted that it had 
no control over civil matters, which it 
abandoned to the state and the civil autho- 
rities ; but it claimed to decide for itself 
what was civil and what was ecclesiastical, 
which would give to the Church a demina- 
tion which it is impossible for any state to 
permit. To show how impracticable it 
would have been to prevent a secession 
founded upon such principles, I ask what it 
was they complained of—why they com- 
plained of the judgments of the civil tribu- 
nals—the judgments of those whose de- 
clarations of the law are pronounced with- 
out doubt and universally received without 
hesitation. They stated that they were 
unable to remain in the Church were such 
declarations to be confirmed as the law. Of 
course, then, to please these gentlemen, it 
is indispensable that the law should be 
altered which had been already so much 
perverted and abused. The sort of pream- 
ble which it would be necessary to attach 
to an act of Parliament to satisfy them, 
must say, that whereas the seceders declared 
in their claim of rights that the law courts 
had in numerous and repeated instances 
stepped beyond the province allotted them 
by the constitution, and within which 
alone their decisions could be held to de- 
clare the law, or to have the force of law, 
deciding not only civil but ecclesiastical 
and spiritual cases, and that, too, where 
the cause did not refer to the exercise of 
the right of patronage—thus invading the 
jurisdiction and encroaching upon the 
spiritual privileges of the Church, in defi- 
ance of the statutes and laws of the king- 
dom, be it therefore enacted. This was 
their official public declaration and _pro- 
test, and according to it, unless redress 
should be offered, they could not have con- 
tinued to remain in the Church. No Le- 
gislature could tolerate such pretensions for 
a single moment. Indeed, rather than 
sanction such monstrous claims as were set 
up by this party, I believe and declare that 
it would be better that the establishment 
itself should be abolished altogether. But 
these persons in seceding have declared that 
they do so upon the priuciple of the estab- 
lishment. Now, this appears to be some- 
what like a contradiction in terms. They 
seceded, they said, upon the, establishment 
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principle, and some one had said that they 
did so, as they had resisted upon the pas. 
sive obedience principle. In truth, th 

must now become a voluntary Church, 
The venerable and amiable person who had 
first presided at their councils very anxi. 
ously pressed upon them to adhere to the 
establishment principle, and to reject the 
notion of becoming a voluntary Church, 
1 hope, at the same time, that they will re. 
tain that charitable and mild tone which 
pervaded the language and opinions of the 
remarkable and distinguished person to 
whom I have referred ; but I am. afraid, 
that, like many other voluntary churches, 
they are destined to display more of 
bitterness and rancour than those who 
wish for the peace of the country, and 
their success, as promulgators of religious 
truth, will like to see exhibited. In. 
deed, one leading man among them, their 
chief legal adviser, has declared that Par- 
liament would never have treated Ireland 
as it had done Scotland, and he gravely 
doubted whether it might not be proper to 
agitate for a repeal of the Scottish union, 
This is not all, One of their chief eccle- 
siastical leaders, and one of the most active, 
able, and influential among them, not, how- 
ever, the distinguished man to whom I have 
referred, but another—has declared that it 
is his deliberate opinion that all communion 
should be avoided with the members of the 
Established Church, and that it would be 
even better not to attend the worship of 
God at all than to profit by the ministra- 
tions of a member of the establishment. 
And this was the way in which a church 
was talked of which they had only left 
twenty-four hours before, and left, too, not 
on account of any reprehensible doctrine 
maintained by it—still Jess on account of 
anything like persecution, but merely be- 
cause the gentlemen in question were 
unable to persuade their brethren to violate 
the law of the country, and to adopt some 
strange impracticable notions of independ- 
ence, incompatible with the maintenance of 
any establishment whatever. I lament to 
see these indications of a violent and bitter 
spirit against the establishment, and I hope 
that reflection upon the conduct of their 
leaders may produce some effect upon the 
deluded men whom they have. led into 
their present situation. At all events, the 
great object of the Legislature, and of the 
Government ought to be, to tranquillise 
those who still remain faithful to the prin- 
ciple of an establishment ; and to give that 
satisfaction to the clergy and people which 
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js anxiously expected by the country. 
With these observations, my Lords, I 
move the second reading of this bill. 

The Earl of Rosebery and Lord 
Brougham rose together ; the latter gave 
way, and the noble Earl said, he felt anx- 
ious that his noble and learned Friend 
would permit him to take that opportunity 
of addressing the House on the question 
then under their consideration. As he 
wished to make a few remarks on the ge- 
neral principle of the bill, he hoped his 
noble and learned Friend would forgive 
him for the interruption, as his noble and 
learned Friend would soon have the power 
of speaking upon the legal parts of the 
measure. He had given the subject ma- 
ture deliberation for the last three years, 
since this bill had been first proposed, and 
he came to view the matter entirely free 
from prejudice. He acknowledged, as he 
had always done, that his noble Friend 
who had brought forward this bill was pe- 
culiarly fitted, from his position and con- 
nections, to deal with this subject; and if 
he had been so when he introduced his 
former measure he was much more so now, 
filling, as he did, a high and important 
office in the Government: but, while he 
admitted this, he must at the same time 
say, that he was as much disappointed 
with the present measure, as he had been 
with that which his noble Friend had in- 
troduced three years ago. He objected 
to the bill as unsuited to the emergency it 
was intended to meet, and as containing 
many provisions and enactments which 
must necessarily be so injurious in their 
operation, that they ought never to be 
adopted by Parliament. Now, what he 
understood to be the principle asserted by 
the Church of Scotland, was, that no mi- 
nister ought to be forced upon a reluctant 
congregation in any parish, and that in 
all ecclesiastical matters the ecclesiastical 


courts should have the sole power and 


control. But while he held these princi- 
ples to be those of the Presbyterian 
Church, he had never approved of, or 
vindicated, many of the proceedings of 
the General Assembly. He had never 
attempted to defend much of the language 
which that and other ecclesiastical courts 
had indulged in; nor had he ever justified 
or approved of the suspension of the 
Strathbogie ministers; for whatever might 
be the abstract right of the Assembly to 
do that act, he thought, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, it was cruel 
+ VOL. LXIX. {3} 
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and unjust. He also considered, that 
nothing could have been more injudicious 
or improper than the assembling of the 
Convocation as it was termed, last year, 
and the resolution they then came to, that 
patronage in every shape, was an abuse 
and an abomination. But while he ad- 
mitted this, he thought there were grounds 
of complaint on the part of the Church of 
Scotland which the General Assembly had 
a right to call upon Parliament to remove. 
No doubt the event to which his noble 
Friend had adverted, the secession of one- 
third of the endowed and unendowed mi- 
nisters of the Church of Scotland, was a 
most melancholy one. Having anxiously 
examined that part of the subject, he must 
say, that he could see no sufficient reason 
for that step; though all must acknow- 
ledge, and in some respects admire, the 
conduct of those who had made such 
great sacrifices for the principles they 
conscientiously believed to be just, and 
in maintaining a course which they 
thought righteous, But while he admitted 
that the Assembly had acted in many re- 
spects in a way which could not be justi- 
fied, he considered that their opponents 
had also acted in a manner that was most 
impolitic, unjust, and exasperating: It 
had been the habit of many of those who 
objected to the proceedings of the As- 
sembly, both in that House and else- 
where, in speaking of the acts of that 
body, since 1834, to allude to them as 
the acts of the dominant party, with- 
out considering that the Assembly was 
legally constituted, and, that conse- 
quently, their acts were those of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Again, it had been more 
than once asserted (most unjustly as 
he thought), that the Assembly were 
grasping at an extent of ecclesiastical 
power, resembling that of the Church 
of Rome, but which, recent facts showed 
was a most unfounded charge. With 
regard to the late secession from the 
Church, he believed, that the state of 
things which now existed, and which 
all must lament, would not have arisen, 
if the opponents of the seceders had 
not felt secure that that step would 
not be taken, and it would not have 
been taken but for the generai opinion 
entertained in Scotland, that Parliament 
would not interpose or pass any satisfac- 
tory measure to allay the differences 
between the two parties. It was almost 
2Z3 
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impossible to contemplate what had hap- 
pened without dismay. The majority of 
their Lordships’ House were unacquainted 
with the strong Presbyterian feeling which 
prevailed in Scotland on this subject. 
What would their Lordships say, if, at 
one blow, one-third of the clergy of this 
country had seceded from the Church? 
This, however, was only the commence- 
ment of evils of a much more dangerous 
kind. For how were the vacant churches 
to be filled? Those from whom they were 
to draw in order to fill them were more 
deeply imbued with the feeling which 
prevailed than the seceders themselves. 
It was to be feared, that instead of Scot- 
land being what she had been for years 
past,—a model of moral conduct and 
peaceable behaviour, every parish would 
be filled with rival chapels: the seceded 
Church, preaching against the Established 
Church : and they would have not Catholic 
against Protestant, as in Ireland, but a 
similar state, and all the rancour of feel- 
ing and violence produced by difference 
between religious bodies agreeing together 
to a certain extent, but differing on some 
minor points. He thought, as he had said 
on a former occasion, that the wisest course 
Parliament could have followed, in order 
to put an effectual check to those evils, 
would have been, as soon as the Auchter- 
arder case was decided by their Lordships 
affirming the judgment of the Court of 
Session, that the General Assembly had 
exceeded its powers, and that the Veto 
law of 1834 ought never to have been 

assed—the course would have been for 

arliament then to have enacted a quali- 
fied veto law, taking away many of the 
objections to which the veto law of the 
Assembly was liable, and substituting, in- 
stead of a bare majority of the congrega- 
tion, that a large proportion only should 
have the power of refusing the presentee, 
and adding ap important provision, which 
he was sorry to see was altogether omitted 
from his noble Friend’s bill—that if in the 
course of six months, the presentation 
should not be effected by the patron, the 
right to present should devolve to the 
Crown. The bill of his noble Friend gave 
a veto, but it was a most dangerous one, 
for if the bill passed in its present shape, 
the ecclesiastical courts would have a veto 
over the whole Church patronage of Scot- 
land. There were many objections, also, 
to the wording of the bill. It would be 
difficult to define the difference which 
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was intended by the use of the two terms 
“* unsuitable” and “ unacceptable” in re. 
ference to the right of objecting to the 
presentee by the congregation and the 
Presbytery. And again, as the clauses 
stood, it was doubtful to what extent the 
Presbytery might go in their objection to 
the presentee. By this bill, too, power 
was given to all the parishioners to object; 
not those in communion with the Church 
merely, but every parishioner. Thus a 
Roman Catholic, or an infidel, or any one 
most hostile to the Church, might make 
the objection to the presentation, as well 
as a member of the Church. His noble 
Friend had termed this a declaratory bill, 
and had told them that the law was as 
therein stated, and that it was only neces- 
sary in consequence of doubts which had 
arisen as to whether the Jaw was so or 
not. His noble Friend had grounded that 
opinion upon views of his own, entirely dif- 
fering from the decision given in the Auch. 
terarder case; but he apprehended that 
the House was bound not only by its deci- 
sions, but by the grounds on which those 
decisions were given. Whilst he respected 
the opinions of noble Lords who dissented 
from his, he could not retract his objec. 
tion to the bill. He thought it would 
prove subversive of that characteristic 
control which had been reposed with so 
much advantage in the body of the con- 
gregation when vacancies occurred in the 
several parishes of Scotland, and which 
control he considered to be the distinctive 
privilege and characteristic of the Scotch 
Church. Having thus stated as shortly 
as he could the objections he had to the 
particular form in which the bill had been 
presented, he repeated that his primary 
objection to the measure was, that it gave 
powers to the Church courts such as he 
thought no ecclesiastical body ought to 
be intrusted with—that it did not give that 
control in the appointment of ministers, 
which was the inherent principle of the 
Scotch ecclesiastical establishment, and 
which was the real meaning of the words 
that “‘ no minister shall be intruded upon 
a parish.” On these grounds he felt it to 
be his duty to move, as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

ord Brougham said, that he was in 
hopes, when he very reluctantly yielded to 
his noble Friend who had just sat down, 
that his noble Friend would have super- 





seded the necessity of his troubling their 
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Lordships with any observations at all. 
His reluctance to yield to his noble Friend 
had been relieved by the hope that his 
noble Friend would have argued the ques- 
tion against the noble Fark opposite who 
had introduced the measure for their Lord- 
ships’ consideration. His noble Friend, 
however, he was sorry to say, had not 
enabled him to maintain that state of 
uiescence in which he would fain have 
indulged, and he regretted that he was 
compelled to give, as his noble Friend had 
not given, an answer to the able and lucid 
statement made by the noble Earl oppo- 
site in favour of his measure. His. noble 
Friend behind him (the Earl of Roseberry) 
would forgive him if he immediately fol- 
lowed him, for though both opposed. the 
bill, his noble Friend did not range on the 
same side of the battle as himself. If the 
noble Earl opposite gloried ia the name of 
“ Non-intrusionist,” infinitely more. than 
any was that name deserved by his noble 
Friend who had just sat down, who avowed 
at once that his wish had. been to re-enact 
the veto. He could not have believed it, 
unless he had heard it, from the noble 
Earl’s own lips, that the noble Earl had 
been of opinion that no sooner was the 
Auchterarder case settled, upsetting the 
veto law, than they should have passed an 
act confirmieg or re-enacting that law, 
certainly, as the noble Earl said, with 
some modifications. His own opinion of 
these individuals—these misguided indi- 
viduals—was, that if their Lordships were 
toagree with them in ninety-nine points 
out of a hundred, still disagreeing with 
them upon the hundredth, they would be 
as far as ever from an amicable adjust- 
ment; that the disappointed seceders 
would have waged war just as fiercel 

against them as if they had withheld all 
their demands ; and that the case between 
them would thus become almost worse 
than if they had never made an attempt 
at conciliation ; for so he believed it to be, 
upon a well-known principle in natural 
sbidosophay, that theological animosities, 
like material attraction, increased inversely 
as the squares of the distance. He was 
bound to say a word or two upon the de- 
cision of the House, (in which decision he 
had agreed) upon this question ; but, first 
of all, he must observe, that he must ex- 
press his acquiescence in the eulogium 
pronounced by the noble Earl opposite, 
and concurred in ‘by his noble Friend be- 
hind him (the Earl of Rosebery), on the 
purity of the motives which, generally 
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speaking, had prevailed with the secedin 
portion of the Scotch clergy. He would 
not say that all those men had acted from 
the purest and best motives. Amongst 
them some might have been actuated by an 
excess of zeal, not accompanied by equal 
charity, and he could not deny that some 
of them had shown a bad spirit in their 
mode of dealing with their adversaries and 
had used unchristian expressions such as 
those referred to by his noble Friend op- 
posite (the Earl of Aberdeen); but he be- 
lieved, with few exceptions, the bulk of 
those men, both of the clergy and among 
the laity who had seceded (and he was 
happy to say they were not very numerous) 
had acted and were acting upon the purest 
and most conscientious motives, and were 
making great and cruel sacrifices in de- 
ference to their opinions. But whilst he 
believed all this, he could not help casting 
his regards forward to some future time 
when the zeal of these leaders might have 
cooled, and that of their followers. still 
more so, and he calculated the disappointed 
hopes which would then be rankling, and 
the universal dissidence which might then 
prevail throughout the whole religious 
community of Scotland; for it was in the 
very nature of all such fragments disrup- 
ted from a church establishment like a 
piece rent from a rock not to hang together, 
not to unite, but to crumble and separate 
still wider apart, bereft of all unity or 
sympathy of purpose. These things would 
come—the seceders would split and dis. 
unite, and then what miserable spectacles 
must they be prepared to witness! Con- 
scientious men, deprived of the aid of an 
establishment, and supported no longer by 
the zeal and resources of their former fol- 
lowers, would be left upon the wide world, 
to wear out the remainder of their lives 
without the means of supporting them- 
selves or their families. A few popular 
preachers might possibly continue to be 
supported by their congregations ; but he 
knew enough of the hazards and dangers 
attendant upon an annual subscription, 
flowing from personal zeal, to calculate 
that these exceptions would not be many. 


_Amid all these deplorable results, let him 


observe, he had no fear of the Presbyterian 
religion relaxing its hold on the minds of 
the people of Scotland. He had no fear, 
either for the Church itself. A great 
breach undoubtedly had been made im its 
outworks, but there was no more fear 
of the downfall of the, Church than of 
Presbyterianism itself. But now with 
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respect to the present measure, to which 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl 
of Aberdeen) had called the attention 
of their Lordships so ably and so dis- 
tinctly. ‘Fhe first observation he (Lord 
Brougham) had to make was, that if un- 
happily they were to make concessions, 
they would do so without any security for 
future peace. His noble Friend opposite 
himself stated, that this bill would not sa- 
tisfy the non-intrusionists, and with all his 
noble Friend’s attempts to make peace in 
the Church, he was just as much the ob- 
ject of bitter and virulent attacks as those 
who did not go one inch of the way with 
them. But then, his noble Friend oppo- 
site said that this measure would find fa- 
vour with the Church, and his noble 
Friend had quoted a passage to show that 
the Church had itself adopted a measure 
somewhat of the same kind. No doubt; 
but did ever any person see any body of 
men assembled together, and carrying on 
their proceedings by meetings, by speeches, 
by votes, by intrigues, by adjournments, 
and all the incidents attendant upon such 
matters, when did ever any person see 
such a body dislike power? On the con- 
trary, did they not covet power, aud were 
they not gratified when power was placed 
in their hands? But it was said, that this 
was not a lay, but a spiritual body. When 
was it that a clerical body had furnished 
an exception to the rule which showed that 
all mankind loved power? On the contrary, 
that which was a feature in the character 
of the human race at large was peculiarly 
an eminent feature in the clergy, and the 
uniform course of clerical men in all coun- 
tries was rather to love power than ease, 
peace, and profit, and one of the things 
they were the readiest to grasp and the 
slowest to quit hold of, was power con- 
nected with their spiritual functions. It 
was not then to be supposed that such a 
proposition as this would not find favour 
with them, when that proposition was the 
transference of patronage from lay patrons 
and the Crown to the Church courts, and 
this without any interference on the part 
of civil courts. Instead of the Church ob- 
jecting to this bill, it was most likely that 
the Church would hail the appearance of 
it, and it was by no means improbable that 
it was such a bill as they themselves would 
have devised, or at least some one very like it, 
though they would be content to allow the 
perfect workmanship of the noble Earl to 
supersede their own, for it was one that 
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beyond all others was calculated to gratify 
the Church party. If his noble Friend 
could succeed in passing this bill, he wag 
sure it would give great gratification to the 
Church ; but this he said, that if they took 
away the patronage from the lay patrons, 
he had much rather have the veto than 
this bill. He had rather give the patron- 
age to laymen than to priests. His noble 
Friend had said that 240 persons had al. 
ready seceded from the Church, and that 
this measure would prevent others from 
going away. Now, those who were ready 
to go must be persons who agreed in opin- 
ion with those who had already left the 
establishment. and therefore, they could 
not be satisfied with this bill. What was 
the non-intrusion principle? In a word, 
it was, that the congregation would have 
the veto on ‘the patron’s appointment— 
that the congregation should have the 
power of saying, “We won't have this 
man,” without assigning a reason. That 
was the doctrine, and it was no part of the 
doctrine, that the Presbytery should have 
the veto. On the contrary, they contended 
that it was the people’s right, and not the 
kirk’s right, and that neither the Presby- 
tery, nor the Crown, nor the patron, 
should intrude upon them, and therefore, 
why should they be pleased with this bill, 
which professed to take the power entirely 
out of the hands of the people? His noble 
Friend opposite had misstated and misun- 
derstood his decision'in the Auchterarder 
case,.and that decision had been equally 
misunderstood by another noble Friend of 
his (whom he did not now see in his place), 
but who had comforted the General Assem- 
bly by saying, that the highest person in 
the realm approved of what they had been 
doing, in setting themselves up—he would 
not say in rebellion—but against the law 
of the land. This measure must rest upon 
the character of this body of men. It pro- 
posed to give the power to object to a pre- 
sentee to every malecommunicant. Had the 
females of Scotland no souls? A woman was 
as good an objectrix —was as good (and he 
could speak from his little experience) at 
finding faults as any man, and thougha 
woman might not be the best judge in her 
own case, she had a right to make an ob- 
jection. But his noble Friend said, that if 
the Church courts exceeded their jurisdic- 
tion the civil courts would interfere. How 
could. they interfere? By one of the 
clauses of the bill any objection of any 
kind might be made, so that the objection 
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was in writing, and the Presbytery was to 
have the final cognizance of it. That was 
an objection de omnibus rebus ; but there 
was another in which the quibusdam alus 
were included, for it went on to say, 

«Or any reason to state against his settle- 
ment in the parish, or to his gifts or qualities 
for the cure of the parish.”? 

He defied any man, or woman either, to 
make a stronger objection than this, that 
the individual had not sufficient gifts to 
be settled upon the parish. That included 
everything. It was impossible to make 
an enactment more general? The Pres- 
bytery, too, were desired, in taking cogni- 
gance of the matter, to have regard to the 
whole circumstances and condition of the 
parish. Could any jurisdiction be wider 
than this? They were to have regard to 
the spiritual welfare and edification of the 
people, and to the character and number 
of persons. by whom the objection was 
urged. Therefore, the Presbytery were 
not only to regard the objection, but also 
the kind and number of persons by whom 
it was urged, This was the part of the 
veto the most objected to. What could 
exceed this power, and what was it the 
Church might not do? But then it was 
said that it was not to be supposed that 
these Church courts would do anything 
that was wrong. How long, he asked, 
was it that they had shown this calmness 
and forbearance, that they could with such 
safety calculate as to the future ? Since the 
last election of the last General Assembly 
they had been in open and avowed resistance 
to the law. What security, he asked their 
Lordships, had they that some new schism 
might not arise—that some new difference 
might not get up in the Church—that 
some new act of illegality might not be 
committed, which might call down upon 
them some new reproof? He had a great 
respect for the General Assembly—for it 
was as much the General Assembly as if 
there had been no secession from their 
body—but, with all his respect for them, 
he could not help saying, that he had no 
security that there might not be a renewal 
in some years of those difficulties which 
had lately occurred ; and this made him 
fearful of investing them with all those 
frightful powers which the bill proposed 
to give them. He had no security that 
there might not again be two or three 

ears of violent opposition to the law. 
hat had occurred justified him in enter- 
taining great suspicion, not of their in- 
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tegrity, not of their loyalty, but of their 
sound discretion when heated by contro- 
versy, and above all things upon a subject 
in which much of religious division was 
mingled up with political dissension. When 
men were so heated he knew not the 
lengths to which they were capable of 
going, and therefore it was, that he could 
not approve of an act which proposed to 
invest them with such powers as were to 
be given by this bill. ‘The Auchterarder 
decision could not possibly stand if the 
present bill was held to declare the law. 
There was to be a veto, not in the congre- 
gation, but in the Presbytery; that was 
to say, that if any one of the congregation 
objected, the Church courts were to decide. 
His noble Friend said, ‘¢‘ Give the veto to 
the Church courts.” [The Earl of Aber- 
deen: “ Witha reason.”} With a reason! 
Could anything be more puerile? All 
that need be urged was, that the person 
presented did not edify the parish; and, 
in fact, any objection of any kind might 
be urged. On these grounds he held, that 
if the present bill were to be considered as 
truly declaring the law, their Lordships 
should not have decided the Auchterarder 
case as they did; but the bill did not cor- 
rectly declare the law, and therefore hisopin- 
ion remained unchanged, that the Auchte- 
rarder case has been properly decided. 


The Earl of Haddington said, that if 
he understood correctly what had fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord, their 
Lordships were to understand, that if the 
Church had had the power, which the 
noble and learned Lord thought it did not 
possess (and for giving the Church which 
power the noble and learned Lord now 
complained of the present bill), the decision 
in the Auchterarder case would have been 
different from what it was. It was diffi- 
cult for him to enter into a discussion on 
such a point with the noble and learned 
Lord, but he must be permitted to express 
the extreme astonishment with which he 
had heard the noble and learned Lord 
make that statement. The noble and 
learned Lord said, that if the Church had 
had the veto, the decision in the Auchte- 
rarder case would have been different, and 
the judgment of the court below would 
have been reversed ; and then he went on 
to assume, that the present bill gave the 
veto to the Church. Now, let their 
Lordships recollect what the veto was, 
It was a power given to the people to 
negative the nomination by the patron 
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without cause a gery was a power 
to say, “ We will not have this man, 
and we will not tell you why.” That was 
the veto. Did this bill give the Church 
any such power? If it did, he admitted 
that it might be matter of consideration, 
whether it might not as well be given to 
the people. The great evil of the veto was 
its excessive unreasonableness; it would 
have given arbitrary power to the peo- 
ple to reject, without cause assigned. 
Now, so far from the veto being adopted 
by the bill, as would seem to be implied 
by those who opposed it, one of the main 
principles of the measure was, that rea- 
sons should be assigned for any objec- 
tious which might be made to any pre- 
sentee: that those reasons should be 
heard and decided by the Presbytery, 
who, having adjudicated, were to put 
upon record the grounds of their deci- 
sions. The noble and learned Lord who 
last addressed them, in descanting on 
the bill, proved by his own showing that 
reasons for objection must be assigned. 
The noble and learned Lord said, that 
if the bill were to be taken to be the law 
of Scotland before the hearing of the Auch- 
terarder case, the decision would have beep 
different. He must, however, beg leave 


to differ from that opinion. The prineiple 
of the bill not only required general quali- 
fications in the presentee, but also required 
a peculiar fitness for the particular parish 


to which he was to be presented, It re« 
quired this to make certain of the idoneity 
of the presentee. The function of the 
presbytery, as contemplated by the bill, 
was to consider the circumstances in 
which the parish was placed, with a view 
to the spiritual welfare of the people, and, 
in the spirit of the sacred authority com- 
mitted to them, to act in a judicial capa- 
city between the people and the presentee, 
and to state on record the grounds for 
whatever decision they might come to. 
Care was expressly taken to negative the 
assumption of the Veto Act. If the ob- 
jectors expressed merely dislike to a pre- 
sentee, unless the ground of the objection 
were expressed, wal there was good reason 
to doubt his qualification, the objection 
would not be attended to nor would it re- 
ceive effect. It was perfectly wrong, 
therefore, to say that the bill of his noble 
Friend would give effect to the Veto Act. 
He believed, with his noble and learned 
Friend, that spiritual pride, which he did 
not wish to encourage, was very likely to 
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be engendered by making the clergymey 
dependent on the people and obliging them 
to canvass the people for support. At the 
same time the Presbytery must have the 
power to judge. Sucha power must be placed 
somewhere. In England it was placed.in 
the bishops ; but to suppose that the Presby, 
tery would act wrongly was to suppose that 
all the Members would. violate their solemn 
oaths, To the Presbytery it must be left 
to decide the question as to the doctrine, 
the literature, and the morals, of the pre. 
sentee. But all these objections to the 
bill of his noble Friend should be made in 
the committee, where his noble Friend 
would be ready to listen to all reasonable 
suggestions, and be ready to adopt any 
means which would provide against the 
abuses which were apprehended, and listen 
patiently to any discussion of the clauses 
of the bill; but to reject the bill at that 
stage, because the power of the Presbytery 
was not sufficiently guarded would be the 
most mistaken, and, he believed, the most 
mischievous policy which their Lordships 
could pursue. One advantage of the pro- 
posed bill, and it was an advantage which 
ought not to be lost sight of, was, that it 
would make the patron circumspect in his 
presentation. It was always right, and 
always considered. of the greatest advant- 
age, to scrutinise the characters of those 
to whom the care of souls was intrusted, 
It was right that this should be strictly 
looked into in England, where the clergy 
had a liturgy, and when there might be 
a curate, it was still more necessary ia @ 
couatry, or any parish, where the people, 
having no liturgy, and no curate, were 
entirely dependent upon the teaching of the 
incumbeat. The noble and learned Lord 
had said, that the bill would please nobody 
but he was of opinion, that it would give 
satisfaction in Scotland to all parties, exeept 
the seceders. Many of the non-intrusionists 
must feel pleased with a measure which 
prevented a clergyman from being obtruded 
on them to whom rational objection could 
be taken, while at the same time it did 
not permit arbitrary and untenable ob- 
jections. It would be impossible, in legis« 
ating upon the subject, to throw out of view 
what had already taken place in Scotland, 
or to forget the excitement which prevailed 
in that. country ; and if at the instigation 
of the noble and learned Lords opposite, 
their Lordships should be induced to throw 
out the bill, and leave no power in the 
Presbytery to determine the qualification 
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of persons presented, the secession would 
increase to a fearful extent, and he for his 
own part could conceive no greater mis- 
fortune, nor could he imagine any greater 
vation of the existing evils, than to 
opt the views urged upon legal grounds 
bythe noble and learned pa opposite. 
ih would admit, that many of those who 
seceded from the Church of Scotland had 
left it from conscientious principles, but 
he could have wished, that in doing so 
they had exhibited somewhat more of the 
charitable feeling which had been extended 
tothem by the members of the Assembly, 
When he read in the organ of the seceders 
—and there was little doubt, that that 
organ was under the influence of the leaders 
of the party—when he read in that organ 
the furious and unchristian tirades which 
had been levelled against those who re- 
mained, he could not but feel the deepest 
regret to find that such language had been 
used, That organ stated, that every cler- 
gyman of the establishment was to be 
considered as the one excommunicated man 
of the parish—that he was not to be 
joined with in prayer—that he should not 
be visited, but that he should be put 
under the ban of the community. Such 
langu under ordinary circumstances 
would be absurd, but from the ferocity of 
feeling which it exhibited, it was exceed. 
ingly bad, and calculated to create deep 
disgust. He did not mean to attribute to 
the hedy at large of the seceders a sympa- 
thy in such sentiments, but their promul- 
gation was calculated to do as much mis- 
chief as if all had shared in them. From 
the state of excitement in which the coun- 
try was placed, he felt convinced, that the 
only mode of restoring religious peace in 
Seotland would be by their Lordships 
afirming the second reading of this bill. 
Lord Cottenham having had, whilst hold- 
ing the place of his noble Friend upon the 
Woolsack, to investigate the whole of the 
history of the Church of Scotland with 
respect to the law of patronage, for the 
purpose of delivering judgment upon the 
Auchterarder case, felt that if the judg- 
ment pronounced in that case was a right 
one, the present bill was not in accordance 
with what he conceived to be the existing 
law of Scotland, and entertaining that view 
he could not agree to the second reading. 
The measure now before their Lordships 
assumed to be a declaratory bill, and not 
any new law for regulating the presenta- 
tion of a Minister. What then did this 
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declaratory bill declare the law of Scotland 
to be now, and heretofore to have been? 
It first declared, that it was competent to 
the presbytery to refuse the nomination of 
the presentee ‘for any reason whatever.” 
Was not that, he would ask, tantamount 
to vesting them with an absolute power— 
not to propose, not to elect, but to put a 


-veto on the appointment? Oh, but then 


it was said, that the presbytery could not 
veto the appointment without a reason 
assigned. It was to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the presbytery were themsclves 
to be the judges of the reasons assigned. 
It was said, that the reason must be offered 
and the objection stated by some one of the 
parishioners ; but this was not at all necese 
sary according to the proposed bill, Any- 
body might suggest a reason, or a reason 
might be suggested by the presbytery them- 
selves. It was impossible to deny this ; 
the result would be that the presbytery 
might reject the presentee for any reason, 
and the patron would, in this way, be de- 
prived of his right of patronage and the 
presentee of his benefice, That was rather 
too extravagant a proposition to ask their 
Lordships to consent to, and he defied any 
one to show that such would not be the 
result of the present bill. It gave an ab- 
solute power to the presbytery to reject for 
any reason offered, and, in this respect, was 
liable to great objection. The noble Earl 
opposite had referred to some of the grounds 
upon which the judges of the Court of 
Session had given the decision in the Auch- 
terarder case, and particularly to the mean- 
ing which had been attached by them to 
the words “ qualified person.” Lord Med- 
win adopted the definition given by Balfour, 
namely, that the presentee must be of suf- 
ficient literature, honest life, and good 
manners, and in looking over the opinions 
of the other judges he found that those of 
the majority, consisting of the Lord Presi- 
dent, Lords Gillies, Meadowbank, M‘Ken- 
zie, the Lord Justice Clerk, and Lords 
Corehouse and Cunninghame, were all op« 
posed to the view taken of this point by the 
noble Earl opposite. But when he came 
to the opinions of the minority, he found 
that they were of opinion that this power 
existed in the presbytery, and that the 
presbytery had a right to delegate this 
power to the parishioners. The minority 
of the judges therefore adopted the doctrine 
of the noble Earl, and one of the minority, 
Lord Jeffrey, expressed it as his opinion, 
that not only had the presbytery the large 
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power claimed for them, but that the Church 
had even still larger powers. The right of 
the patron was founded on the act of Anne, 
according to which he was bound to present 
a qualified minister, and the presbytery 
were obliged to admit such qualified person. 
That act was the latest act on the subject, 
and there was no arguing against it. All 
that they had to do with that act before 
them, was to inquire what meaning the 
law of Scotland attached to the words 
qualified person.” He would refer to 
the earliest and the latest writers during 
the last three centuries, and he thought he 
could show that there could be no doubt of 
the meaning of those words. From the 
time when Popery was overturned, to the 
period when Presbyterianism was established 
in ‘Scotland, those words had been used 
and’ recognised in all the acts of Parliament 
relating to this question. They were not 
found in the act of Anne for the first time. 
The first act on the subject, that of 1567, 
used the-same terms as that of 1711. Ac- 
cording to the act of 1567, the patron was 
to present a qualified person to his—that 
is, the patron’s—understanding; and it 
provided, that in case the superintendent 
should refuse admission to such qualified 
person, the patron might appeal to the 
General Assembly. By that of 1592 pre- 
sentations were to be directed to the pres- 
bytery, who were bound and adstricted to 
receive and admit the “qualified person” 
presented by the Crown or by lay patrons. 
He could not, then, suppose that the pres- 
bytery were possessed of a power to reject 
such a presentee for any reason. That act 
also provided, that when the presbytery 
refused to admit the presentee, the patron 
might retain in his own hands the fruits of 
the benefice. The first Book of Discipline 
declared that the congregation should be 
compelled to receive the presentee, pro- 
vided he were unobjectionable in life, liter- 
ature, and of honest measures. Balfour 
defined a qualified person to be a habile 
person, sufficient in literature, and honest 
in life and manners. The second Book of 
Discipline and Bankton, were also in favour 
of the view which he had taken of what 
constituted a qualified person. In 1635, a 
case was decided by the Court of Session, 
in which the presbytery had refused to ad- 
mit a presentee against whom no legal 
objection existed, and in which their con- 
duct in refusing such a presentee was de- 
clared to be unlawful, and the patron was 
ordered to retain the stipend. In this case 
the presbytery rejected the presentation on 
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the ground that the presentee was not 
suitable, but the court found that it was 
not a sufficient reason for rejecting him, 
For any power similar to that which the 
noble Earl claimed for presbyteries, they 
must look to the period of the Usurpation, 
An act of assembly of 1649, declared that 
where a majority of the congregation did 
not approve of the minister a new election 
must take place, but where only a mino. 
rity dissented, then the presbytery were 
bound to go to a trial. Upon the Restor. 
ation this act and all similar acts, were 
abolished and patronage restored. By the 
act of 1690, the heritors and elders were 
to propose a person to the congregation, 
and if they disapproved of such person, 
reasons were to be given in to the presby. 
tery, who were to judge of those reasons 
and to conclude the matter. This was 
almost the same mode of proceeding as that 
proposed in the present bill. If the pres. 
bytery were to have the ultimate power of 
rejecting, it was immaterial in his opinion 
whether the reasons came from individuals, 
or from the congregation at large. The 
presbytery having the whole power within 
themselves, might chance to give just as 
much weight to a bad reason as’ to a good 
one.- The noble Earl had referred to the 
opinion of Lord Corehouse in support’ of 
his views ; but, on turning to the judgment 
of Lord Corehouse, he found that Lord 
Corehouse stated that, because the patron 
had acquiesced in ‘certain limitations, the 
expediency of which‘he did not dispute, it 
did not follow that he was bound to submit 
to a condition which would be altogether 
destructive of his right: ‘The act of Anne 
gave the patron a right to present a quali- 
fied person, and all the writers told ‘them, 
that the meaning of the words “ qualified 
person” was a person qualified in life, liter- 
ature, and manners. He ‘admitted, that 
they were not to be tied down literally te 
these words. The noble Earl comes down 
to the House and asks you to- declare, that 
such was the law in relation to the Chureb 
of Scotland, when the twelve judges who 
pronounced judgment on this subject de- 
clared that it was not the law. The pres 


bytery never had any such ‘power referred 


to in the bill. They have ‘always ‘been 
baffled and defeated in their attempts to 
obtain such power. Ever since the origin 
of the Church of Scotland, they have not 
had such a power of declaring the presentee 
unqualified. The noble Earl came forward 
with his bill, and wished them to declare 
that such was the case. It was a strong 
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measure which called upon their Lordships 
to'say that they had been in the wrong, 
gnd that the judges had also been in the 
wrong. The noble Earl’s bill was not in- 
troduced for the purpose of reversing this 
jadgment of the law of the case. No; 
that was not his intention. He did not 
thinks, if their Lordships paid attention to 
the'bill, that they could support it, The 
course adopted by the noble Earl was quite 
unnecessary. What was intrusion? It was 
forcing a minister upon a parish which ob- 
jected to his appointment; whether that 
person so forced was appointed by the pres- 
bytery or the patron, it was intrusion. It 
was the same in either case. He had no 
doubt that the power of objection on the 

of the parishioners to the nomination 
of certain ministers, operated very advan- 
tageously to the interests of the Church 
establishment. It operated against the in- 
troduction of erroneous opinions into the 
Church. No great change could take place 
without coming to the knowledge of the 
laity as well as the Church. Should the 
party nominated entertain what might be 
considered unsound opinions, such persons 
could be objected to, and, of course, would 
not be appointed. The law had worked 
well in Scotland. No church had better 
performed its various important duties than 
the Church of Scotland for the long period 
of 300 years. He would admit with the 
noble Earl, that the powers referred to in 
the bill never were possessed by the people 
of Scotland, They had been struggling 
for it, but had never attained it. Such 
had been the case from the period of the 
usurpation. What then did the noble Earl 
propose to alter? Great excitement had 
no doubt prevailed in Scotland on the sub- 
ject. Both the Church and the people had 
been most anxious for a change. He would 
ask how would the bill of the noble Earl 
allay that excitement? The Church of 
Scotland objected to the power possessed 
by certain parties of forcing ministers on 
parishes who were objectionable to the ma- 
jority; and they came to Parliament and 
asked for relief, And what was proposed ? 
They intended to take the patronage away 
from the lay patrons, and transfer it to the 
Church itself, That was the measure of 
relief, He would tell the noble Earl that 
what he contemplated doing by his bill, 
the Church of Scotland had been struggling 
for since 1789, Jn that.year, the General 
Assembly proposed the adoption of a scheme 
similar to that of the noble Earl. What 
the noble Lord proposed to be was not 
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asked for by any body. The noble Earl 
who last addressed the House stated, that a 
great portion of the General Assembly did 
not wish to have any such power given to 
them. In 1840, the noble Earl brought 
forward a similar plan, The General As- 
sembly rejected it altogether. The majo- 
tity of the General Assembly disapproved 
of it. If a great portion of the General 
Assembly objected to the measure, why 
was it proposed? What purpose had the 
noble Earl in view in submitting such a 
bill for the adoption of the House? The 
noble Earl stated, that there were a num- 
ber of ministers now in the Church of 
Scotland who wished to secede, and the 
object of his measure was to stop, to catch 
these disaffected persons, to keep them in 
the Church. But if such was the object 
of the noble Earl, why did he not bring 
forward such a measure before? Why did 
he permit the secession to take places 
They who had left the Church, could not 
by the noble Earl’s bill be brought back 
into the establishment again. Therefore, 
as far as those ministers were concerned, 
the noble Earl’s bill would he perfectly 
useless. When the Veto Act passed, it 
contained a provision to the effect, that in 
certain cases if the Veto Act should not be 
complied with, the appointment should be 
transferred to the presbytery. He thought 
that after the decision of that House, the 
General Assembly would not be disposed 
to retain that provision of the Veto Act, 
He considered that those who had left the 
Church were entitled to the approbation of 
their Lordships for the sincerity which 
they had manifested. He would direct the 
attention of the noble Earl to the acts of 
the General Assembly, The General As. 
sembly, it was evident, did not consider an 
Act of Parliament binding upon them, 
They looked upon acts of Parliament in a 
light different to that of other persons, 
They thought that the General Assembly 
possessed powers co-ordinate and co-exten- 
sive with Parliament itself. Such was 
not only the case with regard to patronage, 
The General Assembly treated acts of Par- 
liament generally with great contempt, 
When the Veto Act passed, the General 
Assembled considered that they had such 
authority, and they also thought that they 
possessed the power to pass any other law 
in opposition to any act of Parliament, He 
would ask the noble Earl, as a Minister of 
the Crown, whether he would consent to 
part with all the patronage of the Crown 
in regard to the Church of Scotland. The 
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noble Earl was clearly interfering with the 
patronage of the Crown, as well as with 
the patronages of all the lay patrons of 
Scotland. He trusted that their Lordships 
would resist so strong a measure as that 
proposed by the noble Earl, and give it 
their determined opposition. 

The Lord Chancellor was desirous of 
addressing a few words to their Lordships 
on the subject of the bill under the consi- 
deration of the House. He trusted that 
their Lordships would consent to allow 
the bill to be read a second time. After 
having paid much attention to that subject, 
and to the present condition of Scotland, it 
was his opinion, that in order to allay the 
excitement and irritation which existed in 
that country, the bill which his noble 
Friend had introduced would be extremely 
useful. Noble Lords who might object to 
some of the details of the measure would 
have an opportunity afforded them of doing 
so when the bill went into committee. He 
felt quite convinced, that when the bill 
was so discussed, most of the objections 
which had been urged to the measure 
would be removed. The objections which 
had been urged against the bill had been 
advanced on the assumption that the objec- 
tions which were raised to the appointment 


of a particular person would be made the 


basis of the decision of the court. He ad- 
mitted that any person might make an 
objection to the presentee. The whole of 
the argument of the noble Lord arose out 
of tlie clause which related to the objec- 
tions which might be urged to the pre- 
geniteé. It had been suid in course of the 
debate how absurd it was to give the par- 
ties the power of making such an objection. 
How absurd that such objection should 
afterwards be made the ground of the de- 
cision of the court, or that the decision 
should be in conformity with the objection. 
There was nothing more foreign from the 
intention of the bill than that. He ad- 
mitted that objections of any kind might 
be made to a presentee ; but when they 
came to the consideration of those objec- 
tions, he affirmed that the presbytery could 
decide on none that did not affect his per- 
sonal character, or that did not go to im- 
pugn his ministerial qualifications in re- 
spect of the particular parish to which he 
was presented. No objection, in fact, was 
available, unless it was an objection to the 
presentee’s “ gifts and qualities,” either ge- 
nerally, or else with reference to 2 particular 
paristi; and if the noble and léarned Lord 
would refer to the appeal clause, he would 
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shad deelared the former bill of his noble 
‘and learned Friend—[The Earl of Aber- 
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find, that the objections must be répelled 
utiless they were to such effect. The ques. 
tion was, then, was this bill any alteration 
of the law of Scotland? He contended 
that with these limitations and restrictions, 
it most decidedly was not, and the whole 
of the argument of the noble and learned 
Lord, which went to prove the converse, 
was, in fact, founded on a false constriic. 
tion of the different clauses of thé enact. 
ment. That noble and learned Lord said 
the qualification was with a view to in- 
struction. Now, the noble and leatned 
Lord could not show a single Act of Pur. 
liament which had so defined it, and he 
was obliged to go back to authorities atite. 
rior to the nt stiewrsioy when the whole 
frame of the system was swept away. He 
had not had the advantage of attending the 
Auchterarder case, and therefore it was 
with much deference he referred to that 
part of the subject ; but it was unnecessary 
for him to go into it, because, as the noble 
Earl had well said, at an earlier petiod of 
the evening, the question was not in any 
way a question as to the definition of a 
qualification. ‘I'he people refused to take 
a Minister on trial, and the question simply 
was, were they right or wrong? The 
question of qualification could only have 
come in incidentally. He did not say that 
noble and learned Lords were wrong in 
their interpretation of it, but lie did 
say that the House had formed no judg. 
ment on the point. But if riot from the 
House of Lords, from whiat tribunal were 
they to draw their decision upon this ques- 
tion? Now, he unhesitatingly said, that 
they would do well upon such a matter a 
this, to look to the opinion of the judges 
on the spot, who had givén the case theit 
consideration, and who had pronounced 4 
decision. And the noble and learned Lord 
would no doubt be astonished to find, that 
in contradistinction to all he had asserted, 
most, if not all, the Scottish judges, were 
opposed to his views. Let him take the 
He had it from the 


deen: No, no, not learned.} Learned, at 
least, I am sure, I may say, upon this sub- 
ject. He said he had it from the best au- 
thority, that the late Lord Presidetit had 
declared the former bill to be in entire 
conformity with the law of Scotland, té 
correspond with it, as he said he believed, 
in principle, and to be, in. fact, only an 
enunciation of the established laws of that 
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country. Then what said Lord Corehouse ? 
Why, he would only refer to the papers on 
the Table to show his opinion, or, if it 
were necessary to go further, he might 
quote his judgment delivered in the Auch- 
ferarder case, upon which he distinctly laid 
it down that the jurisdiction was not con- 
fined to the consideration of the life, litera- 
ture, and manners of the presentee. And 
let him take some of Lord Corehouse’s il- 
lustrations. Among other things, he re- 
membered that he said :— 


“(Qne man may have a weak voice, and may 
be incompetent to preside over a large parish, 
although he may be a most competent and 
able minister.” 

Again, 

“ Another person (he said) may be a man of 
refined manners, who would not be at all 
adapted for the ploughmen of East Lothian, 
whilst another might be a man of rough man- 
ners, anything but adapted to the refined audi- 
ences of Glasgow and of Edinburgh,” 


Then the noble and learned Lord had 
referred to the opinion of the Dean of 
Faculty. Now, that was surely a most 
unfortunate and extraordinary reference ; 
for he had seen letters from that function- 
ary stating what were his opinions on the 
subject ; and those opinions were entirely 
conformable te the principle of the noble 
Earl’s bill. Then, Lord Medwin ; that 
was another extraordinary reference, show- 
ing how grossly the noble and learned 
Lord had been misled. Then, another 
learned judge. There was a case only 
lately decided on which he had. given. his 
opinion; it was the case of a Shetland 
parish, consisting of islands, and of a part 
of the mainland intersected by bogs. The 
qualifications of the presentee for that pa- 
tish had been objected to, and the case had 
come before the superior courts. The Lord 
Justice Clerk had decided, that the Pres- 
bytery had a right to judge whether the 
minister was fit and suitable for that pa- 
rish. Now, when he found these authori- 
ties all ranged on, one side, and when he 
found only one judge opposed to them— 
Lord Cunninghame, a judge of great 
learning and ability—he admitted, when, 
he said, he fotind all these great. authori- 
ties, with one solitary exception, on one 
side, he must say, that he was satisfied 
that the learned judges of Scotland were of 
opinion that the presbyteries had even 
More extensive powers than was generally 
Supposed—that they had the power, not 
ouly of deciding on the “life, literature, 
and doctrine” of the presentee, bat that 
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they also had a right to decide on his suit- 
ableness for the particular parish to which 
he was presented. But it was said, that 
this was the chief objection to the bill, that 
the measure went to give an extraordinary 
power to the presbyteries—-the power of 
deciding without appeal. That he (the 
Lord Chancellor) most positively denied, 
and further, he would declare that the as- 
sertion was made on an entirely false con- 
struction of the bill. The Honse would in 
one moment see that this was the case 
when he stated, that under the clauses 
the presbyteries were limited to the consi- 
deration of objections respecting the minis- 
terial gifts and qualities of the presentee, 
that they were obliged to state in writing 
any objections to him entertained upon any 
other grounds, and that at any time the 
civil courts could interfere and arrest an 
excess of authority. This was the main 
objection to the bill, and he trusted that 
after his explanation, which their Lordships 
could in a moment understand, that objee- 
tion would entirely vanish. For his part, 
he founded his judgment upon this bill on 
the impression that it was no innovation 
on the established law—that it was not in 
contradiction of any decision of that House, 
and that, therefore, there was good foun- 
dation for legislating in a matter of this 
kind. If the bill was only attended with 
a small part of the advantage those best 
informed taught him to expect from it, 
there would be sufficient to induce him to 
implore their Lordships to give it a second 
reading. With respect to its details, he 
admitted that the wording of the measure 
was somewhat loose, tuo general, and too 
comprehensive. Those errors must and 
should be corrected, but the principle of 
the measure being good, he felt it a duty 
at once to call upon their Lordships to read 
the bill a second time that evening. 

Lord Campbell observed, that the no- 
ble Lord on the woolsack appeared to 
have received some sudden illamination 
with respect to this subject’ On a former 
occasion he had expressed his entire and 
decided approbation of the judgment in 
the Auchterarder case, and not only of the 
\jadgment, but of the reasons upon which 
it was founded. Those reasons were, 
that the Church was in reality possessed 
of no such power as the noble and learned 
Lord now found it had owned and exer- 
cised from time immemorial, and that if it 
had such power it might have enacted the 
veto law, which if so enacted would not 
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of the Church ; but the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack, after the powerful and con- 
vincing speech of his noble Friend (Lord 
Cottenham), had felt it necessary to sum-~- 
mon up his courage, and come to the res- 
cue of the noble Earl by declaring his 
opinion that this bill was properly a de. 
claratory bill, and that the Church of 
Scotland had from time immemorial en- 
joyed all that he now declared she had a 
right to. He never remembered an in- 
stance in which in the ardour of debate 
the expedient had so entirely prevailed 
over the just, and he could not but ex- 
press his amazement at the noble Lord’s 
singular change of opinion, With respect 
to the measure itself, he found himself 
under the necessity of voting against the 
amendment, in order that he might not at 
once reject the bill. He was of opinion 
that the time was come when it would be 
desirable and expedient to legislate upon 
this question. Hitherto he thought the 
Government had taken a wise and judi- 
cious course in refraining from introducing 
any act of legislation, for certainly such 
legislation could scarcely have been ef- 
fectual, and might have proved very dan- 
gerous. Now, however, the Church of 
Scotland had assumed such a different 


aspect, that he could not but think it 
right that some legislative measure should 
be adopted. It was necessary, he thought, 
for the credit of the Church as she now 
existed to give some confidence to her 
communicants—to sustain the reputation 
of her establishment, and to do this by 


some measure of legislation, But to this 
bill, in its present shape, although he 
should support it in this stage, he certainly 
could not assent ; and unless it was ma- 
terially altered he must decidedly oppose 
it on a future occasion. With respect to 
one point connected with it, he could not 
but express the most unfeigned surprise. 
He was astonished that the noble Earl— 
whose honest intention no one could 
doubt—should, without a single useful 
object that he could discover, persist in 
making this a declaratory instead of an 
enacting bill, Good God why should it 
be declaratory ? The noble Earl was pow- 
erful enough in that House, and the Go- 
vernment to which he belonged had surely 
sufficient influence in the other, to have 
this measure passed in any way they might 
propose. Last Session, when the Irish 
Marriages Bill was introduced, he had 
begged and prayed that it might be a de- 
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claratory bill, but the noble Lord on the 

Woolsack had insisted that it should be 
an enacting measure. Why should there 
be a distinction with regard to this bill? 
If the noble Lord looked to the Church 
and to the good of the people of Scotland, 
he could not but find that all his purposes 
would be answered by making the bill an 
enacting bill. As a declaratory bill, in 
fact, it should have his strenuous Opposi- 
tion, for he did not believe that it was, or 
could be made, declaratory of what was 
the law of Scotiand respecting presenta- 
tions as it now existed. This bill, as it at 
present stood, assumed that the Chareh 
possessed a certain power. If so, how, 
let him ask, had that power been acquired? 
It could only have been acquired by act of 
Parliament ; and would the noble Earl tell 
them, if he could, by what Act of Parlia. 
ment that power had been conferred? | It 
was a power, they must remember, which 
had not belonged to the Church of Rome, 
or to any other church; and how, he should 
like to know, did it come to the Church of 
Scotland? The fact was that there was 
no statute giving such power, and there 
was only one which gave the power of exe 
amining presentees respecting qualifica 

tions. 

The Lord Chancellor: The words ate 
these, — 

* And if the court shall be of opinion that 
the objections and reasons stated are not duly 
founded in any objections personal to the pres 
sentee, in regard to his ministerial gifts and 
qualities, whether in general or in reference to 
that particular parish, the court shall repel the 
same.” 

Lord Campbell ; There must be someer- 
ror. Because if any person is presented 
who, in the opinion of the Presbytery, has 
anything that renders him unfit, they may 
reject him, The patronage of the Church 
was completely transferred from the par 
trons to the church; and how did the 
system work? The patron presented a 
clerk, and any one might, make an objec 
tion. A man might be objected to for 
having fair hair or dark hair, Yes, even 
such things as those might be cognosced, 
and thereupon the Presbytery had only to 
say. ‘“* We repel the presentation.” A 
presentee might be objected to on the 
ground that his name was M‘Leod, The 
noble Earl had admitted that any objec- 
tion might be made. The noble Earl was 
getting diplomatic, and shook his head. 
But the objection to a name might be 
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made under the bill, and the Presbytery 
if they chose to give it effect, would be 
fully justified in doing so. By the two 
Acts of Parliament applicable to the sub- 
iect it was enacted, that the lay patron 
should present and the presbytery admit. 
But would not the presentee be disquali- 
fied if it were proved that his name was 
M’Donald or M’Leod? Was this bill 
then a declaratory measure? The noble 
Earl said this bill did not alter the law of 
the land. But it would be difficult to 
show that, and to reconcile the differences 
between the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack and the noble Earl. Indeed, 
they could not reconcile their differences 
without one or both of them making some 
sacrifice. He objected then to the bill, 
because it was a declaratory bill; and, 
secondly, because it transferred all the 
powers of patronage to the Church, giving 
it a power which no church ought to pos- 
sess, a power that would be abused, a 
power which held out temptations to 
abuses, and a power for which there was 
no example and no parallel. Where was 
the necessity for this measure? It would 
do no good to those who had left the 
church, for they had left it never to return ; 
nor would it be any boon, if the noble 
Earl’s description of it were correct, to 
those who remained in the Church. If 
the bill were carried on he should most 
undoubtedly propose that the word ‘“ de- 
clare” be struck out ;,.and if amendments 
were not introduced so as to give civil 
courts cognizance of the grounds of ob- 
jection, he should oppose the further pro- 
gress and third reading of the bill, because 
it seemed to him to be advisable that the 
civil courts should have cognizance of the 
grounds of objection, as in England. The 
civil courts ought to be allowed to see 
that the objections were spiritual and 
canonical; without that the Charch would 
be'tyrannical, ‘The noble Earl seemed to 
wish that the whole establishment of the 
Church should’ be subverted, than the 
claims of the other party should be ad- 
mitted, He thought it would be better 
the Church should be subverted than in- 
vested with powers that would prove in- 
jurious to that establishment and most 
mischievous to the public. With regard 


tothe clauses touching the veto law, he} eo Kar 
. prived of his licence, or of his situation in:the 


thought they would be wholly harmless, 

for the bill suid that no objection should 

be acted upon without a reason. What did 

that mean? He might say he did not like 
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the qualifications of a presentee, and there 
would be a reason as well as an objection. 
He should vote for the second reading of 
the bill, as he found that his noble and 
learned Friend meant to introduce an 
amendment to strike out the word ‘ de- 
clare” and he hoped his noble and learned 
Friend would introduce a clause expressly 
limiting the power of the presbytery to spi- 
ritual and canonical grounds of objection. 
Then, if his noble and learned Friend 
would do so, the bill would be a very dif- 
ferent one, and he should not oppose it; 
but in its present shape he certainly should 
on a subsequent stage offer it his firm op- 
position. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in reply, ex- 
plained that in Scotland ordination took 
place at the time of induction, which was 
not the case in England. With regard to 
the veto, he apprehended that was a dis- 
sent without a reason. If objections were 
made, and reasons assigned, then the 
presbytery must judge of them, so that 
they might pronounce upon the fitness of 
the presentee for the particular parish. If 
they repelled the same improperly, un- 
doubtedly it would admit of action ina 
civil court, upon an application from the 
patron or presentee. He did not presume 
to oppose the noble and learned Lord 
upon points of law; all he could say was, 
that the bill had been submitted to the 
proper authorities, and that it-was revised 
by the Lord President, and ‘therefore he 
must still presume to think that it was 
consistent with the present law of Seot- 
land. The noble and learned Lord had 
said that those in the Church did not de- 
sire it, and he was at a loss to understand 
what boon it would be. [f any of them 
had expressed indifference to the bill, it 
was because they believed that they pos- 
sessed all the powers which it professed to 
give them. He was prepared for the op- 
position of those who might think it an 
unwarrantable interference with the powers 
they believed they possessed. But to show 
the noble and learned Lord how similar 
their powers were, he would just read an 
extract from the ‘‘ Regulations for the 
Admission of Ministers ;”— 

“ If the objections stated affect the moral 
character of the doctrine of the presentee, so 
that if they were established he would be de- 


Church, the objectors shall proceed by libel, 

and the Presbytery shall take the steps usual 

in such cases, If the objections relate merely 

to the insufficiency or unfitness of the presented 
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for the particular charge to which he has been 
appointed, the objectors shall not be required 
to become libellers, but shall simply deliver in 
writing the specific grounds for objecting to 
the settlement, and shall have full liberty to 
substantiate the same ; and the presentee shall 
have opportunity of being fully heard in refer- 
ence to all objections that may be stated 
against him. The Presbytery shall then con- 
sider these grounds, and if it shall appear that 
the opposition originates in causeless preju- 
dices, no adequate reason having been adduced 
for it, they shall proceed to the settlement of 
the presentee, according to the rules of the 
Church; but if the Presbytery shall he satis- 
fied that the projector or objectors have estab- 
lished that the presentee is not fitted usefully 
and efficiently to discharge the pastoral duties 
in that parish, then they shall find that he is 
not qualified, and shall intimate the same to 
the patron, that he may forthwith present an- 
other person, it being always in the power of 
the different parties to appeal from the sen- 
tence pronounced by the Presbytery if they 
shall see cause.” 

It was quite clear that the term “ qua- 
ification” must be defined rather by the 
practice of the Church than by technical- 
ities; and according to the “ regulations” 
it would comprise all objections which 
would render a man unfitted and unsuit- 
able for a particular parish. Although 
the noble and learned Lord thought the 
bill would transfer the patronage to the 
Chureh, he thought the reverse, and he 
had received no thanks for it from the 
violent party in the Church. He had no 
objection, however, to make the bill as 
perfect as possible, with the assistance of 
the noble and learned Lord, and other 
noble Members of that House, so that it 
might have the effect of tranquillizing the 
Church. His object was to frame the 
established Church of Scotland in obedi- 
ence to the law, and to satisfy the people 
that their right to object would be ad- 
mitted. What the people desired was full 
liberty to state whatever they thought 
proper, with the conviction that their ob- 
jections would be fully weighed and ex- 
amined. If they were, in addition to the 
monstrous doctrines which the seceders 
had separated upon, to add to the induce- 
ment to secession that the people were to 
be confined to object merely to life, litera- 
ture, and morals, they would disestablish 
the whole Church of Scotland. If they 
refused to admit that which every indivi- 
dual of the Scotch Church maintained to 
be indispensable, they would really dises- 
tablish the Church. It was, therefore, 
with this serious conviction on his mmd 
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that he was anxious that this bill should 
proceed. He should be happy to receive 
any suggestions from the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack with all the Tespect 
which was due to them. 


The Earl of Minto could not vote for 
the second reading without stating that 
the only ground on which he could allow 
the bill to pass through this stage without 
a negative was the hope held out > 
the noble Earl on the other side of the 
House, and by the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack, that the bill ing 
future stage would be rendered less objec- 
tionable than now. 

Bill read a second time. 

The House adjourned at twenty minutes 
past eleven o'clock. 
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Morison, R. Currie, Brotherton, James, Gisborne, 
Astell,, Lawson, Plumptre, and Legh, and Lord R. 
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by Mr. Astell, from Clapham (Bedfordshire), and 
Ampthill, in favour of the Factories BiJl.—-By Mr. Mor- 
ison, from Forres, Settle, and Fortrose, for carrying 
out Rowland Hill's Plan of Post-Office Reform. ~ By 
Colonel Baillie, from Southampton, and several Indi- 
viduals, in favour of the Coroners Bill. — By Colonel 
Conolly, from Donegal, against. the Spirit Duties.—By 
Mr. Plumptre, ‘from eleven places, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth Colleges, auil against the system of 
National Education..-By Messrs, Hawes, Hindley, and 
M. Gibson, from Lambeth, Manchester, Hulme, and 
other places, for the Total and Imimediate Repeal of all 
Corn and Provision Laws.—By ‘Sir E, Knatchbull from 
Kent, for Protection to the Agricultural Interest.—From 
the Trustees of the several roads néar Leeds, and other 
Places, against the Turnpike Roads Bill. — From a 
Manchester Association, against the Nuisance of Smoke 
from Factoriesx—-From the Metropolitan Improvement 
Society, in favour of the Health of Towns Bill; and 
against the Practice of Interment in Cities. —From South 
Shields, for the Repeal of the Income-tax.—From 
Lianfechain, for the Repeal of the Emancipation Act.— 
From Manchester, D port, and Stoneh , in favour 
of the Scientific Societies Bill—From Inishowen Union, 
against the Irish Poor-law.—From the Clergy of Warwick, 
against Lay Baptism.—From South Shields for Amending 
the Law relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund.—From 
Inhabitants of Bulwell, in fayour of thie Repeal of the 
Union (Ireland), 
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fight hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Home Department whether it was the 
jatention of Government to take any steps 
for the abolition of interments in the me- 
tropolis, and in what manner they meant 
to proceed with respect to the bill of the 
hon. Member for Lymington. 

Sir J. Graham was bound to say, that 
after having given his best attention to the 
bill of the hon. Member for Lymington, 
le was not prepared to give the measure 
his support. He must also say that the 
subject to which the noble Lord had 
called his attention was one of very great 
importance, and one of extreme delicacy 
and danger. He was not satisfied that 
the practice of interment within the me- 
tropolis was inconsistent with the health 
of the inhabitants—that fact was by no 
means demonstrated. It was much to be 
desired that in providing a remedy due 
regard might be had to the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and that 
none should be adopted which was incon. 
sistent with the interests of the poorer 
classes of society. A very elaborate re- 
port had been prepared on the subject, 
which he hoped in a short time to lay on 
the Table of the House, but he could not 


hold out the hope that Government could 
introduce any measure during the present 
Session, 


Corn-Laws.}] Lord J. Russell spoke 
as follows: Sir, I rise for the purpose of 
asking the House to go into a committce 
of the whole House, in order to consider 
the present laws relating to the importa- 
tion of foreign grain. In making this pro- 
posal, I do not feel that I shall be at all 
liable to any charge of unsettling that 
which is settled and established. I think 
there is no class in the country which 
feels satisfied with the present condition 
of our legislation on this subject. We all 
know that the great majority of the ma- 
nufacturers ask for a change in our sys- 
tem; that they ask either for the total 
abolition of all duties, or for the imposi- 
tion of a fixed duty on the importation of 
corn, With respect to the commercial 
interests, they likewise wish for an altera- 
tion of the present system, and they, I 
should say, are more generally of opinion, 
that a fixed duty ought to be substituted 
for the present system. With respect to 
the agricultural portion of the community, 
we have just had a convincing proof that 
that class ‘of the people are not satisfied 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kent has lately attended a meeting at 
Pennenden Heath, in consequence of 
which he presented a petition, and, as [ 
understand, it appeared to be the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the farmers assem- 
bled there, that they should have more 
protection than is now afforded them by 
law. ‘They assembled there, as it appears, 
regardless of the inclemency of the sea- 
son, provided they could be preserved 
from the inclemency of your legislation ; 
they were ready to forego shelter in a 
stormy day, in order that they might ob- 
tain additional protection. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the meeting was not 
very numerously attended ; that certainly 
was a fortunate circumstance, because, 
with the doctrines we have lately heard, 
the right hon. Gentleman might have in- 
curred, had the number assembled been 
very great, the deprivation of his commis 
sion as a magistrate. Most fortunate, 
therefore, was it for the right hon, Gen- 
tleman and his hon. Colleagues, that the 
paucity of the numbers attending this 
meeting, and the severity of the season, 
brought it within the compass of: a legal 
attendance at a legal meeting; but 
with respect to the satisfaction enter- 
tained by his constituents, we have it 
clearly proved that such satisfaction 
does not exist; that, on the contrary, 
the complaints are loud of the present 
state of affairs. There is a petition on the 
Table, presented by the right hon. Baronet 
from the owners and occupiers of land in 
certain parishes in the eastern division of 
Kent. They state, that 

“They view with the utmost alarm and 
anxiety the present position of the classes en- 
gaged in, and connected with agriculture.” 

Showing thereby, that the present state 
of affairs gives satisfaction to no one class 
of this community. Sir, in proposing to 
consider any alteration of this system, 
the first body to whose objections I shall 
address myself will be that body, a portion 
of which the right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sents, namely, the agricultural class of 
this country. The next objections to which 
1 shall address myself are those which I 
presume will be offered by the Ministers 
of the Crown to any alteration of the sys- 
tem which they have established ; and, in 
the last place, I shall make some observa- 
Lions upon the question whether free-trade 
is to be understood as going to the ex- 
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treme of the abolition of all duties, as pro- [they have still a very great hold, and the 
posed by the Anti-Corn-law League, and | representatives of the agricultural interest, 
those who are their supporters within these | wherever they meet their constituents, 
walls. Sir, in viewing the first of these | seem to me always to admit those propo. 
classes, I observe they say in this petition, | sitions, and to profess to act upon them, 
that— although their conduct in this House in 
support of the agriculturists, is founded 
local charges to which the land is exclusively } 0" totally opposite principles. Sir, there 
liable, the home producer has a constitutional | '!S another ground upon which the agricul. 
claim to look to the’ Legislature for ample | tural interest will be averse to entertain 
protection against the otherwise ruinous com- | propositions for what they will think a 
petition of untaxed foreign capital and las | diminished protection, founded upon what 
bour,”’ they consider the consequences of the 


They therefore pray that the protection | tariff of last year. I observe, that in one 
of this House may be extended to them. | of the late meetings, a farmer, whose in- 
Now, Sir, so far as this proposal embraces | dignation inspired him with metaphor, 
a protection on account of the general | said— 
taxation of the country, I think that the] “ You need not expect me to go further in 
proposition cannot be reasonably sup- | the way of free-trade. You might as well ex. 
ported. I think it has been demonstrated | pect a man who has taken one pill, and been 
repeatedly by writers upon political econ- | ™uch the worse for it, to take a whole box of 
omy, that so far as general taxation is | P!s. 
toncerned, no one class has a right to ask If that were the case, I think there 
for protection on account of that general | would be some reason in the aversion of 
taxation; and to support these views and | the farmers to any further advance ; but 
reasons, into which I will not now enter, the | although the Ministers do sometimes claim 
general condition of our export trade is a | very great credit with one portion of the 
sufficient confirmation. For if every class | country for the reduction in the price of 
required protection against generai taxa- agricultural produce which has taken 
tion, how is it that 36,000,000/. of our | place, I do not think that the measures of 
exports find a market in foreign countries, | last year have had that effect. I cannot 
and meet therewith the produce of nations | think there has been anything in the mea- 
subject to less taxation than our own, | sures of last year which can be said to 
Therefore, Sir, so far as that proposition | have produced that injury to the agricul- 
is concerned, | think the petitioners are | tural interest which is often complained 
entirely in error, and that those who, in| of by them. That they have produced 
support of the agricultural interest, ask | any real injury to agricultural interests I 
for protection on that ground, entirely | positively deny. For example, there was 
fail in their attempt to establish their | a great change made as to the import of 
claims. Another ground is one of a more | cattle, but has the importation been so 
general nature, which has still a great | extensive as to injure the breeders of this 
hold on the country, especially on the | country? Why, the whole amount would 
farmers, who, I believe, are continually | not supply a single day’s consumption for 
told by those who profess to represent | the country, or a week’s for any con- 
them, that native industry ought, in all siderable town. Butter and cheese were 
cases, and under all circumstances, to | also articles supposed to have been af- 
have protection. Sir, I hold this to be an | fected by the tariff; but with respect to 
entire fallacy, and that no protection ought ; them there was actually no alteration in 
to be given on that ground; the general | the duty, and their import has decreased 
rule of legislation on this subject being to | during the last year. In the year ending 
leave every class free to exercise their in- | the 5th of January, 1842, the number of 
dustry as they think best, and to rely on | cwts. of foreign butter imported was 
the skill of our artisans, which is still | 248,000; in the year ending the 5th of 
paramount, for their ability to compete | January, 1843, it was 178,000. Of 
with those of other nations. Sir, I mention | cheese, there was imported in 1842, 
these great fallacies, as | think them, be. | 248,000 ewts.; in 1843 it was 180,100 
cause, although they are seldom produced | —thus showing a very ‘considerable 
in this House—although there is hardly a | reduction in foreign importation. Un- 
party which we can say acts upon them— ‘der these circumstances, | may fairl 
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conclude that the tariff has not injuri- 
ously affected the agricultural interests. 
] have, however, no difficulty in finding 
the cause of the diminished importation 
which the figures I have quoted indicate, 
in the diminished means of consumption 
among the industrious classes, a fact which 
proves that the best protection that can 
be given to agriculture is to promote ma- 
pufacturing industry. The tariff, then, 
although totally guiltless of the harm im- 
uted to it, is still, in my opinion open to 
the objection I urged against it last year. 
J objected then that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, in- 
stead of proposing a reduction of the duty 
on sugar, proposed one on colonial tim- 
ber. There were no complaints then 
against the timber duties, and there was 
a very considerable importation, while 
both the trade and consumer were satis- 
fied. With regard to sugar, there had 
been great complaints, and many reasons 
were given for alteration; but the right 
hon. Gentleman, for reasons which even 
now I cannot explain, left the sugar du- 
ties untouched, and made great alterations 
in the duty on timber, which alterations, 
from all I can hear, have produced great 


derangement in the trade, without any 
corresponding benefit ;to the consumer. 
Looking to the Excise, I find that in two 
articles which an iucreased consumption 
of timber would be likely to affect, namely, 
bricks and glass, there has been a consi- 
derable reduction in the amount, of duty 


levied. In 1841, the duty on_ bricks 
amounted to 524,000/., while in 1842 it 
was only 300,000/. On glass the duty 
in 1841 amounted to 966,000/., and in 
1842 to 766,000/., making a falling-off of 
200,0007. It should be recollected, too, 
that there are articles, the consumption of 
which has always been held as indicators 
of the means of consumption in the coun- 
try. I have stated these facts to show 
that the outcry raised by the farmers 
against the tariff is unjust. 1 now come 
to the question on which they make the 
most complaint, and in which they most 
object to any change, namely, the duty on 
foreign corn. The Corn-law has now 
been in operation since 1815, when it was 
expected that it would maintain the price 
of corn at 80s, the quarter. In 1828, 
66s. was fixed by Lord Liverpool. I shall 
not now enter into any controversy as to 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man last year, I am only dealing with the 
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agricultural body. And I say that to 
them we should not for the future hold 
out the expectation that by law we can fix 
the price of corn. I say it is not in the 
nature of things that you should be able 
to fix the price. With respect to manu- 
factures, restrictions imposed for their be- 
nefit have the effect intended—you may 
fix the price, but any attempt of the kind 
with respect to corn must fail, as it being 
an article of universal consumption, any 
interference with it for the purpose of en- 
hancing the price must injure the whole 
community, Now, with respect to secu- 
ring a certain price for corn, there is this 
difference—although with articles of lux- 
ury, such as silk, rise of price may dimi- 
nish consumption, yet you do not hear 
much complaint ; whereas any rise in the 
price of corn is universally felt and com- 
plained of. What I have hitherto said has 
been directed to those who are not satis- 
fied with the present protection, and who 
maintain that there ought to be an increased 
protection ; or who, at all events, in de- 
spair say—‘‘ do not go further in the di- 
rection of free-trade.” I now come to con« 
sider the plan of the present law, and the 
scheme which the present Ministers have 
laid down. In considering that scheme, 
the most obvious effect of it is that it is so 
contrived that corn shall be admitted ata 
period of the year in great floods—or, to 
use a phrase of Mr. Canning, in a deluge, 
overwhelming the markets, and uot con- 
stantly and steadily supplying them, ac 

cording to the necessity of trade and 
commerce. Such has been the effect of 
the present law. If any one will consult 
the report of a speech which has been 
published by Lord Monteagle, he will see 
what proportion the introduction of foreiga 
corn in one month has borne to the quan- 
tity introduced in the whole year. In 
1837, the proportion per cent. of a month’s 
admission to the year’s admission was 78 ; 
in 1838, the proportion was 83; in 1839, 
the proportion was 30; in 1840, the pro- 
portion was 48; in 1841, the proportion 
was 82, and in 1842, the proportion was 
79, making an average, during the six 
years from 1837 to 1842, of about 65 per 
cent., introduced in the harvest month, or 
in one month of the year. Now, let us 
take the importation from the colonies on 
which the duty is fixed. In 1837, the 
proportion per cent. between a month’s 
and year’s entry on colonial wheat and 
flour was in 1837, 24 per. cent.; in 1838, 
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22 per cent.; in 1839, 40 per cent.; in 
1840, 23 per cent.; in 1841, 47 per 
cent.; and in 1842, 25 per cent, ; making 
an average for the six years of about 30 
per cent, introduced in one month of the 
year. If that bea true analogy, and if by 
having a sliding-scale you introduce a 
very great quantity during one particular 
month of the year, and if by a fixed duty 
your importations vary at different times 
of the year, but diffusing somewhat of the 
same quantity throughout every month of 
the whole year, is not that a very powerful 
argument against a sliding-scale ? Because 
nothing can be worse to the farmers than 
a great importation of corn at a particular 
moment when they are least able to bear 
any competition. The hon. Member for 
Essex stated on one occasion that his con- 
stituents must feel great satisfaction that 
there was not a duty of 8s,, for at the mo- 
ment the hon. Member was speaking, the 
duty was 20s. In one of the speeches of the 
hon. Geutleman he stated that this was a 
great comfort to the farmers; but I 
hold that to be a great fallacy, because a 
large importation of corn had previously 
taken place, and after the harvest of 1842 
the farmer was exposed to a competition 
of not less than 2,900,000 quarters of fo- 


reign wheat, which had been imported, 
The papers produced on the motion of the 
hon. Member for Somerset (Mr. Miles) 
stated that that vast quantity of corn was 
imported during that year. Let the House 
consider the effect both on the consumers 
and on the producers of such a quantity 


being introduced. During seven months 
of the year, when these importations took 
place, the price of wheat was on an aver- 
age at Gls. 5d., and the quantity of corn 
admitted was 463,791 quarters, That was 
the supply when the average price was 
61s. 5d. It would have been a great ad- 
vantage to the consumer if there had been 
a considerably greater importation of wheat 
at that time, while it would not have been 
any great disadvantage to the farmer. 
But, in the course of five weeks the intro- 
duction of foreign and colonial wheat was 
2,161,699 quarters, and the price fell to 
50s. 10d, a quarter; and this continued 
to be the average price during the re- 
maining five months of the year. Now, 
is this a reasonable scheme. Is it reason- 
able that when the price of corn is high, 
tshould prevent foreign corn from coming 
in, and that at the moment when there was 


a good harvest, and when the farmer ex- 
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pected a fair price for his produce, the law 
should let in an enormous quantity of 
foreign wheat which should reduce the 
price from 61s, 5d. to 50s. 10d. a quarter? 
It appears to me, that this argument is al. 
most of itself conclusive against a sliding. 
scale. The disadvantage which it must 
work to the farmers alone ought to bea 
reason against it. And then let the 
House look to the various other effects 
which such a scheme produces. Much 
has been said of the reckless speculations 
of men in the corn trade; and a specu- 
lator in corn has been considered a sort of 
animal to be looked upon by the farmers 
with horror, But what worse ate these 
speculators in corn than speculators io 
other produce? There ever have been 
speculators, and I trust there ever will be, 
But so far as there are reckless speculators 
in corn, it is your laws which make them. 
When you impose a duty of 20s. a quarter 
on the importation of foreign corn, they 
cannot indeed import; but when you say, 
that in proportion as the price of corn in- 
creases, the duty shall diminish, you im- 
mediately convert the dealer in corn into 
a speculator, The speculation as to 
prices, then becomes as tempting as any 
lottery; and how can you complain that 
the reckless speculator, as you call him, 
should be tempted to make the most he 
can by the means you place in his power, 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
last. year, when speaking in defence of 
this law, (and considering his great abili- 
ties and powers of debate, it was rather a 
singular observation for him to make) 
stated that the effect of the law had been 
much injured by the criticism of my 
noble Friend the Member for Tiverton, 
who, availing himself of an admission of 
the right hon, Gentleman, that the law 
might be very materially affected by the 
state of the weather, contended that a 
bad harvest would render the law inopera- 
tive. This reminds me of an observation 
of a friend gf mine who, when Regent- 
street was first built, said, that it might 
be a very good street, but it would not 
bear the weather, nor criticism. That 
seemed to be the case with this law. If 
the weather be unfavourable—if there be 
a fortnight’s rain or cold nights, then the 
law is indefensible, and every kind of wild 
speculation is thought of, They would see 
persons with speculation in their eyes, 
oing about expecting a very great gain 
th the introduction of corn and a very 
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bad harvest. But not only that, if any 
one criticized the law, then it was said, 
that that made the law unsafe and inju- 
rious. Such is the ricketty and unhealthy 
constitution of a law which you stated 
last year to be final—no not final, but to 
establish for a short time a system benefi- 
cial for the country. |The right hon, 
Gentleman referred to a paper with re- 
spect to prices in the months of June, 
July, August, and September from the 
yeats 1773 to 1793 which bears the name 
of Captain Gladstone on its back. But 
if that paper was intended to show that 
there had always been such great varia- 
tions of prices as have occurred during 
the last few years, I think the object of 
the right hon. Gentleman has not been 
answered. The paper shows just the 
contrary of that supposition. I will not 
go through the items by mentioning the 
prices, but if any one will take that 
trouble, he will see, that taking a good 
harvest, a bad harvest, and an average 
harvest, the change of prices during those 
years (namely, between 1773 and 1793) 
has been very trifling as compared with 
the alterations of prices tnder the sliding+ 
scale. We find changes from 48s. to 
52s., from 54s. to 49s., but we find no 
changes from the year’ 1773 to 1793 such 
as have taken place under the sliding- 
scale, There is an argument used by the 
tight hon, Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, in defence of the 
present law, which 1 think he has never 
completely developed ; and it appears to 
me, that when his observation is examined 
it leads to a very different result to that 
which he considers. He stated, in re- 
spect to the Corn-law, that the general 
course of its history and legislation was 
different from that with respect to the le- 
gislation on other subjects, and that you 
will continue that difference by the present 
law. Now, If will take the liberty to 
state to the House the alterations which 
have been made with regard to the Corn- 
laws. But, in the first place, [ must 
obserye, that with respect to the prohibi- 
tion, and to prohibitory duties, your whole 
policy has changed upon this subject since 
these Corn-laws were enacted and while 
they have been in operation. It is no 
longer an atgument, to say that you ought 
to have a prohibitory duty now, because it 
was the policy of the Legislature in the 
reign of Ghat es 2nd. or William 3rd. to 
give protection to your home productions 
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inasmuch as your national policy has been 
essentially changed. In 1825 Mr. Hus- 
kisson made a great alteration in the law 
With respect to the manufactures of the 
country. There had been a total prohibi- 
tiou to import silks, and in respect to 
cottons and woollens, theduty being 60 
and 70 per cent. he proposed to take 
away those prohibitory duties, making 
the duties in some instances 10 per cent. 
and in no instance more than 30 per cent, 
The argument, therefore, for keeping upa 
prohibitory duty on the ground of its 
being the system of the country, totally 
failed, that system having already been 
altered. In the course of the last year 
did the right hon. Gentleman contemplate 
that policy? Did he endeavour to uphold 
what was called the mercantile theory of 
former times? On the contrary, he pro- 
posed a duty of five and ten per cent. 
upon articles of raw produce and of ten, 
fifteen, and twenty per cent. upon 
manufactured articles, thas precluding 
altogether the principle of prohibitory du- 
ties. Therefore it is no valid argument to 
say that, with respect to corn, the adher- 
ence to a prohibitory duty was in con- 
sonance with the system of this country, 
because that system had been condemned 
by the adoption of an entirely new policy 
in respect to all other articles. What has 
been the state of the law as compared with 
what it is now? The duty stood thus :— 
In 1670, the price of wheat being 55s. to 
82s. 6d., the duty was 8s. 3d.; im 1690, 
55s. to 82s, 6d., duty 8s. 7d.; in 1704, 
55s. to 82s. 6d., duty 8s. lld.; in 1747, 
55s. to 82s. 6d., duty 9s. 3d. At that 
time this country he was aware was an 
exporting country; but at all events it 
showed that then a duty of 8s, was suf 
ficient, when the price was 55s. whereas 
the daty is now 18s. After this the popa- 
lation of the country increased, and in the 
year 1774 the duty on a quarter of wheat, 
when the price was 49s. 6d., was only 6d. 
In 1791, when the price was Sis. 6d. to 
55s. 8d., the duty was 2s. 6d., and above 
that price corn was admitted at 6d, duty. 
Such was your policy from 1670 to 1804. 
It was a policy which at one time was so 
far liberal, that when the price was above 
49s. 6d., you had no more than a duty of 
6d., and the highest duty, when the price 
was 55s., was 9s. 3d., whereas now the 
duty at that price was 18s. Therefore, 
even when you kept up a restrictive sys- 
tem with respect to your manufactures, 
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your law with regard to corn was not so 
stringent as it is at the present time, In 
1804 a great change took place. You 
had been engaged for many years in a 
great war. But what, in fact, determined 
the prices? From 1797 to 1815 the state 
of the currency was depreciated, and, in 
consequence of that depreciation, the duty 
was of little value. In four different years 
the price of corn was above 100s. per 
quarter; but in 1815 a new policy was 
adopted, and 80s. was established as the 
price at which foreign corn might be ad- 
mitted. An important change occurred 
in 1819, which really affected the price of 
corn. ‘The attempt to keep up the price 
of corn at 80s. entirely failed; for the 
right hon. Baronet, in 1819, introduced a 
change in the currency, and restored the 
standard of value. The effect of the 


restoration during the five years before 
and five years after 1820 was remarkable : 


Tu 1816 the price was 


Thus, even in 1820, a great difference 
in the price had been produced; but the 
average of the five years was 80s. 9d. per 
quarter. What was the case in the five 
years following 1820? 

In 1821 the price was...... .-. 


Giving an average of 57s. 3d. instead 
of the former average of 80s. 9d. That 
average from 1820 to 1825 does not much 
differ from the average from 1830 to 
1840, It was not therefore any alteration 
in the Corn-laws that had produced the 
alteration of price, but the alteration in 
the monetary system. The history of 
these laws shows that we should not be 
well founded in saying that in former 
times we had a system more restrictive 
than that which at present prevails; on 
the contrary, the system was of old much 
less restrictive. In 1804 we adopted a 
restrictive system, and im 1815 we carried 
it farther, but you have no warrant in his- 
tory for maintaining your present scheme. 
Let it be remembered, too, that this sys- 
tem of increased restriction endeavouring 
to maintain monopoly has been carried 
into effect while population has been in- 
creasing rapidly and vastly. In 1800 the 
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system only applied to five, six, or seven 
millions of people, but you are now apply. 
ing it to seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen 
millions. You are making greater restric. 
tions at the very time when you ought to 
introduce greater liberty. You are apply. 
ing to an augmented population a system 
of restriction that was unknown even in 
the reign of Charles 2nd. In 1841, when 
I was prevented by the right hon. Baronet 
from bringing forward the question of the 
Corn-laws, I stated that the vast increase 
in the population was a reason on which 
I relied for a diminution of the restrictions 
on corn. The right hon. Baronet then 
told me that my argument was not worth 
an answer, and that it might safely be 
left to itself. [Sir R. Peel: “1 never 
said so.”] Certainly the right hon. Ba- 
ronet then said, that he did not think it 
proper to enter into the question, and that 
there was nothing in my motion to make 
it worth while to offer any answer to it. 
Such was my impression, and such [| 
believe was the import of what the right 
hon. Baronet said, although I have not 
consulted “ Hansard” upon the point, 
[Sir PR. Peel: “ I should not have treated 
the noble Lord with so much disrespect.”] 
I do not complain of disrespect ; but what 
I mean is that, in that speech, as well as 
in every other made before the general 
election, the right hon. Baronet affected 
to hold very cheap all the arguments in 
favour of a change in the Corn-laws. 
Ever since the general election, not only 
the right hon. Baronet, but all his col- 
leagues—first, the Home Secretary, and 
then the Secretary for the Colonies—have 
talked of the great increase in the popu- 
lation, and have admitted it as a ground 
for changing the law. [An hon. Member: 
“The Paymaster of the Forces has not 
admitted it.”] That is trae: the Pay- 
master of the Forces has made no such 
admission; but since the general election 
the increase of the population has been 
constantly mentioned as a reason for 
making some change in the law. Iam 
satisfied that the right hon. Baronet and 
two of the Secretaries of State are con- 
vinced of the soundness of the argument. 
If so, then I say make an alteration upon 
some sound and intelligible principle : do 
not attempt first one little change and 
then another ; do not adhere to a sliding- 
scale, nominally and partially set it aside 
by a fixed duty; do not attempt to do 
that by some contrivance regarding Ca- 
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pada, and affect to introduce corn from 
a country whence you have ascertained 
that no corn is likely to come. Do not 
by subtle practices like these, in fact, 
avoid making an alteration openly which 
ou yourselves admit to be reasonable. I 
see that in a late speech delivered in the 
United States, Mr. Webster mentions an 
inclination which he presumes to exist in 
the government of this country, to admit, 
not indeed, wheat and barley, but Indian 
corn, the produce of the United States, 
there may some benefit arise from the in- 
troduction of Indian corn, but it must be 
small, inasmuch as it is not the habit of 
the people of this empire to consume it ; 
but I say again, that if we are to make 
an alteration, do not let us make it as re- 
gards Canada merely, or as regards a 
particular species of grain; let us do 
something openly and fairly, and upon a 
comprehensive principle. As Mr. Web- 
ster says, “either warm us or cool us; 
either freeze us or scorch us; but do not 
heartlessly attempt nothing.” Although 
this was said on the other side the Atlan- 
tic, | imagine that it will find many sym- 
pathisers on this side of the water. Not 


merely the agricultural, but many of the 


commercial classes, have found reason to 
complain of some of the hasty changes 
made last year in the tariff. The agri- 
cultural interest is now suffering from un- 
certainty—from a state of things which 
they feel assured cannot be lasting; and 
they would be thankful to you, if they 
could once get rid of the notion of uncer- 
tainty. They want you to settle the Corn- 
laws in some way that is likely to last for 
atime. [Mr. Gladstone: Last fora time.] 
The right hon. Gentleman takes hold of 
that phrase, but let me tell him that I am 
much more for final measures than he is: 
lam rather an advocate for finality, espe- 
cially in commercial Legislation in which 
any degree of uncertainty has an injurious 
effect on numerous classes. J do not find 
fault with the declarations of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) sitting on one 
side of the House or the other: I do 
not think that he said, on the one hand, 
that he intended to adhere obstinately to 
the existing law; nor, on the other, did 
he tell us that he had reason to think that 
he should immediately change it. He 
told us, im fact, what I expressed in those 
few words, that upon the present law the 
country must rest for a time. [Sir R. 
Peel: In changing it would you scorch us 
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aud freeze us.]_ In some quarters we were 
told that we were te have a Corn-law 
which could only be altered by the revo- 
lution of ages. [No! no!] I understand 
such a declaration was made, but I do 
not consider economical Jaws like those 
which affect the constitution of the coun- 
try; but what you must depend upon is a 
law which, in its working, will give that 
satisfaction and produce that confidence 
which will lead people in general to de- 
sire no change. But I say that this law 
will have a contrary effect—that no per- 
sons are contented with it. The farmers 
themselves, at this moment, feel the evil 
of having three millions of quarters of 
wheat thrown at once upon the market. It 
is impossible that there should be any 
satisfaction, so long as so artificial and, 
as I think, so vicious a principle is allowed 
to prevail. I now come to those principles 
on which, in my opinion, an alteration of 
the law ought to be founded; and I shall 
only state them generally, nothing more 
being necessary on moving for a committee 
of the whole House, and I shall be ready to 
go into details if the House assent to my 
motion. Some persons of considerable 
influence in the country ask for a total 
abolition of restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of corn; but I do not think, as a 
matter of principle, that measures based 
upon certain grounds, though savouring 
of the nature of restriction duties, are in 
any way inconsistent with the doctrines of 
free trade. Ido not find them so treated 
by any great writer; on the contrary, I 
find it admitted that they may exist in 
conjunction with freedom of trade, Coun- 
tervailing duties, for example, I do not 
regard as contrary to the principle of com- 
mercial intercourse. As a general princi- 
ple, we may say that we ought not to in- 
terfere in the direction of industry, or in 
the management of trade; but if, for the 
purpose of finance, you lay a duty ona 
particular article, it is not only allowable, 
but it is just, that a foreign importer 
should be liable to an equivalent duty. 
If you impose a duty upon glass, for in- 
stance, upon printed cottons, or upon 
hops, and if you say that the foreign im- 
porter shall be free from that duty, you 
will not be acting on the principles of free 
trade, but upon the principle of protection 
to the foreigner to the injury of the home 
producer. If you lay a tax of 200 or 300 
per cent. upon certain manufactures—a 
tax so high, for instance, as that upon 
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malt, are you to say that foreigners may 
introduce it free of duty? If you do, you 
give an advantage to foreigners over your 
own subjects. If your revenue requires 
that you should lay a duty on any home 
produce or manufacture, it is, I repeat, 
only justice that you should make a foreign 
importer pay a similar duty. Those who 
ask for a total abolition of all duties on 
corn contend against that principle. I am 
aware, indeed, that they dispute the fact, 
and I am not now going to argue as to its 
existence. They allege, first, that there 
is no direct duty on the production of 
corn; and secondly, that the indirect 
charges which the agricultural interest 
contend press peculiarly upon it, are, in 
fact, borne equally by every class of the 
community. That is a question which 
may be very well argued before a commit- 
tee, and if the House resolve itself into 
that committee I shall give my reasons 
why I think peculiar burthens are borne by 
the land, If I make out that position the 
principles of free trade will not be violated 
by the course I propose to pursue. There 
is another ground on which, I think, we 
may fairly impose a duty on foreign corn. 
It is a ground which has been stated over 
and over again with reference to every 


faulty, vicious, unwise, but long-continued 


system of protection. And I know no 
writer, however much he may be attached 
to abstract truth, who has not stated that 
great caution must be displayed, and de- 
grees observed, in making any great 
change in a commercial system. Dr, 
Adam Smith found great fault with what 
was formerly our colonial system; and 
this, by the bye, is another point in which 
our policy has been completely altered, 
for we formerly ensured to this country a 
monopoly of the supply of our colonies. 
Against that system Adam Smith stre- 
nuously contended, but when he came to 
the practical question of the removal of 
the grievance, he proceeds very cauti- 
ously, Hesays— 


“To open the colony trade all at once to 
all nations, might not only occasion some 
transitory inconveniency, but a great per- 
manent loss to the greater part of those whose 
industry or capital is at present engaged in it. 
The sudden loss of the employment even of 
the ships which import the eighty-two thou- 
sand hogsheads of tobacco, which are over and 
above the consumption of Great Britain, might 
alone be felt very seriously. Such are the 
unfortunate effects of all the regulations of 
the mercantile system! They not only intro- 
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duce very dangerous disorders into the state 
of the body politic, but disorders which it js 
often difficult to remedy without occasioning, 
fora time at least, still greater disorders. fy 
what manner, therefore, the colony trade 


‘ought gradually to be opened ; what ate the 


restraints which ought first, and what are those 
which ought last, to be taken away; or in 
what manner the natural system of perfect 
liberty and justice ought gradually to. be 
restored, we must leave to the wisdom of 
future statesmen and legislators to determine.” 


While Adam Smith thus states the 
principle broadly, he is opposed to a sud- 
den change, and leaves it to statesmen 
and legislators to decide upon the means 
of establishing by degrees an entire free- 
dom of trade. Another and an able 
writer, full of abstract propositions, I mean 
Mr. Ricardo, when he came to a practical 
question recommended that the duty of 
20s. on foreign corn should be reduced 
to 10s. and that that 10s. should remain 
as a permanent duty. He admitted the 
excellence of perfect freedom of trade; 
but when he came to deal with a branch 
of commerce which had grown up under, 
and had been established by your legisla- 
tion, he admitted the rashness of rushing 
at once from one extreme to the other, 
For this reason, if the House resolve itself 
into the committee, what I should propose 
would not be an immediate abolition of 
all duty, but a moderate fixed duty. It 
would certainly be in the power of any 
hon. Member to urge a total and entire 
abolition, but that I should oppose, and 
should be in favour of a moderate fixed 
duty [Sir J. Tyredl: Of what amount ?]. 
That is a question which I will answer if 
the right hon. Gentleman will go with me 
into the committee, I will then tell him 
what I mean by a moderate fixed duty, 
and I will explain to him the grounds on 
which I propose it. As soon as we get into 
the committee I shall endeavour to ascer- 
tain what system would be a compromise 
likely to be satisfactory to the majority of 
the House, and to the different parties in 
the country. I must confess that my ex- 
perience, and all that I have read of for 
mer times, lead me to believe that in all 
those much debated questions, in which 
antagonist opinions and principles came 
into conflict, the best and wisest course 
was always to make a compromise between 
those different interests, and yield some- 
thing of the extreme views of either party. 
Even, therefore, if I were not on special 
and peculiar grounds the advocate of a 
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fixed duty, I should say it is the interest 
of all parties to come to some settlement. 
And really there are subjects enough 
already—subjects of great anxiety, and 
requiring the deepest deliberation before 
the House and under the eye of the Go- 
vernment, to make it a wise anda prudent 
course to endeavour to effect a settlement 
of this particular question. And to those 
who entertain what J must describe as ex- 
treme views on this subject, I will adduce 
two great historical examples—the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the Slave Trade and 
that of Catholic Emancipation. When Mr. 
Fox, in 1806, moved the resolution for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, he observed, 

“That the friends of abolition had con- 
stantly opposed the proposition of Mr. Dun. 
das for gradual abolition; but that Mr. Dun- 
das had looked forward to 1800 as the year 
of final abolition, while they were now, in 
1806, still with the question unsettled.” 


So that however right the friends of 
abolition might have been in their prin- 
ciple, they would undoubtedly have been 
more successful in their object had they 
earlier entertained the idea of a compro- 
mise. Again, with respect to Catholic 
Emancipation, there can be no doubt that 
in 1812 the admission of Catholics to 
many offices might have been conceded ; 
but the friends of emancipation refused a 
compromise because admission to the 
House of Commons was refused. Eman- 
cipation was not finally carried until 1829. 
Here again the Catholics would have done 
wisely had they agreed to the compromise 
in 1812, But it is said that even if a 
moderate fixed duty were agreed to the 
Anti Corn-law League would continue to 
agitate for total repeal, Now, whatever 
may at present be the declaration of those 
who conduct the agitation I confess my 
doubt whether it could, after such a set. 
tlement of the law, be carried on with 
any practical benefit. That Anti Corn- 
law agitation, it must be observed, is kept 
up not by persons who have no other ob- 
ject but agitation,—who, either for the 
sake of public distinction or for some 
other perhaps selfish object, prolong the 
discussion of the question; but many of 
those who subscribe their money, give 
their time, and attend the meetings of the 
Anti Corn-law League, are persons en- 
gaged in business and manufactures which 
Tequire their constant superintendence. 

hey are men naturally averse to the tur- 
moil of immense public meetings and 
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harangues, they take part in the present 
agitation from necessity, and my belief 
therefore is, if the Legislature showed a 
disposition to come to some agreement 
upon this subject, and if it established a set- 
tlement by act of Parliament, they would 
find nearly the whole of the Anti Corn-law 
agitation would cease of itself. I have now 
stated the reasons why I think we should 
make some alteration in the existing law; 
[ have also stated the reasons which in- 
duce me to think we should propose rather 
the continuance of a duty than the com- 
plete and immediate abolition. I must 
say, notwithstanding all that has been 
said by hon. Friends of mine, I am still 
convinced there should be some provision, 
either in the law itself or by the inter- 
position of the Crown, to meet extreme 
cases, that might happen, of scarcity, 
when some relaxation of a fixed duty 
would be indispensable. I fully admit 
that is my opinion, not founded on eco- 
nomical principles, because I think when 
corn gets up to 70s. or 80s, the imposition 
of 8s, or 10s, duty adds nothing to the 
price, and the consumer will have the 
article as cheap with as without that pay- 
ment; but, regarding this as a political 
question, I feel if anything like a consider. 
able duty coexisted with a scarcity in the 
country, and with any great fear that 
scarcity would be aggravated, there would 
be such discontent with the law as would 
expose the executive Government to great 
disadvantage ualess a power of relaxation 
existed. But I do not expect that such a 
case would often occur; indeed, I think 
it would be a very rare case, because if 
we had a fixed duty, if that duty were not 
excessive, we should have importation 
when corn rose to 50s., 52., and 55s., 
gradually going on. People, seemg achance 
of any relaxation of the duty at a great 
distance, would be content with the ordi- 
nary rate of profit in mercantile transac- 
tions; and if they were contented with that 
profit—if, instead of the reckless specu- 
lator, we had regular merchants engaged 
in this trade, corn would regularly be im- 
ported, and, the exportation of manufac- 
tures going on to replace it, the price ge+ 
nerally would be kept down and prevented 
from ever rising to an excessive amount. 
I believe, therefore, although we must not 
shut our eyes to such a contingency, it is 
not one that will frequently occur, or 
would prevent the ordinary operation of 
the law. These are the reasons and 
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grounds on which I ask the House to 
make an alteration of the present law. 
do not propose it as a question of party, 
it is not one in which those with whom 
I act have taken a line by which they are 
distinguished from any other party in the 
state. As a party that to which I have 
the honour to belong has both in former 
and in present times had a sufficient num- 
ber of acts embodied in the statute-book 
upon which to found their reputation, 
without claiming any exclusive right to 
the honour of establishing the principle of 
free-trade. Beginning with the Habeas 
Corpus Act and the Bill of Rights, going 
down to the Reform Act, the Municipal 
Reform Act, and the Act for the Abolition 
of Slavery—there are titles enough to the 
support of the people of this country con- 
tained in our legislation for me to be satis- 
fied with those claims, With regard to 
the question of free-trade, it is perfectly 
true, historically speaking, as the hon, 
Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli) 
has more than once contended in this 
House, that at the time of the peace of 
Utrecht, and at the period of proposing 
the commercial treaty with France in 1786, 
the Tory party were in favour of those 
principles, and the Whigs defended the 
side of commercial and manufacturing 
restrictions. In later times there has not 
been any distinction of party on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Huskisson, as the organ of the 
Tory - Ministry, brought forward great 
changes in our commercial legislation, and 
generally speaking the body of the Whigs, 
though in opposition, supported those 
changes. With regard to principles and 
opinions, I do not find that her Majesty's 
present Ministers differ from Gentlemen 
opposed to them; but there is this to 
be said, that for the last two or three 
years they carried on this contest, 
while we have maintained*these prin- 
ciples, and sought to make them applic- 
able to articles of agricultural as well as 
manufacturing produce, the Gentlemen 
opposite have given in to the doctrine 
which I think a most absurd one—that 
independence of foreigners with respect to 
food is essential. There is no need to 
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refute this absurdity. With 36,000,000/. 
of exports to foreign nations, and the con- 
sequent dependence of our population to 
that amount for employment, we cannot 
pretend to be independent of foreigners. 
Even with regard to corn, importing, as 
we had done for the last three or four 
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years, between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
quarters of wheat every year, we cannot 
say we are independent of foreigners, The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade has been one of the most 
forward, though not in this House, to show 
the absurdity of any such theory. Then, 
if we cannot rest on that theory, if no one 
really contends that any of the principles 
on which excessive protection was asked 
are sound principles, why not agree at 
once to a system that should be conform- 
able to the usual and ordinary maxims of 
trade and commerce? What is there to 
prevent it?) An hon. Gentleman at the 
Kent meeting did me the honour to hold 
me up as a bugbear; and said that if the 
Canada Bill were not supported and Min- 
isters kept in power by the agricultural 
interest, the farmers would see me back in 
office, and be obliged to suffer all the evils 
consequent on that event. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen say this, if they openly confess that 
itis impossible to form an Administration 
on the principles of extreme protection, if 
they acknowledge no alternative between 
the right hon. Baronet opposite and those 
on the Opposition side, who are still greater 
advocates of free-trade than the right hon. 
Gentleman, what objection can there, be 
to the Government now considering the 
principles on which the corn-trade should 
be established, and endeavouring to obtain 
some stability on this subject? For my- 
self, I am content that the present Minis 
ters should have the credit of changing 
the Corn-laws; but Lam convinced that 
achange you must have, and it is far 
better to adopt a fair compromise satisfac- 
tory to all, than to adhere to a system 
which, from its uncertainty, is advanta- 
geous to none. On these grounds I sub- 
mit my motion, that the House resolve 
itself into a committee on the Corn-laws. 


Mr. Gladstone rose, for the purpose, he 
said, of endeavouring to induce the House 
to refuse its assent to the motion of the 
noble Lord ; but before going into the 
main part of the noble Lord's observations 
with reference to the Corn-laws, he wished 
to say a few words with respect to a di- 
gression the noble Lord had made in the 
earlier part of his speech with regard to 4 
totally different subject—namely, the tim- 
ber duties. Whenever the, noble Lord 
should be pleased to invite a specific dis 
cussion with reference to the change intro- 
duced in the timber duties last year, he 
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point, and disprove the allegations the 
noble Lord had made to-night, somewhat 
hastily, and he believed without sufficient 
information ; and, on the other hand, to 
show that the plan which the noble Lord 
had proposed with respect to the timber 
duties was in defiance of his own principles 
—and open on every ground to the great- 
est objection. On this subject, the noble 
Lord’s charges really contradicted one 
another. The noble Lord said, that the 
change in the timber duties had introduced 
the greatest derangement and distress into 
the colonies. He challenged the noble 
Lord to the proof of that statement. The 
derangement which existed in Canada was 
not owing to the change in the law; on 
the contrary, if there was anything which 
promised to relieve the timber trade of 
Canada and New Brunswick from derange- 
ment and distress, it was the very change 
in the law which took place last year. It 
was the glutting and overstocking of the 
market before his right hon. Friend had 
announced his tariff, it was the extremely 
depressed state of prices in this country for 
some time after the plan of the Govern- 
ment was announced, and before it came 
into operation in deference to the urgent 
entreaties of the hon, Member for Lam- 
beth, and others, that their constituents 
had large stocks of timber on hand, that 
produced the distress in Canada, which the 
noble Lord unjustly charged against the 
recent alteration in the law. It was re- 
luctantly admitted by the Government that 
some interval should take place between the 
change announced, and the time when it 
should come into full operation ; but that 
difficulty was not peculiar to the plan of 
his right hon. Friend, but must have arisen 
in any case when a great reduction of duty 
was contemplated. The noble Lord on this 
point had resorted to what purported to 
be a demonstrative proof of the failure of the 
Government Bill, which was, he was sure, 
unworthy alike of the ability and of the po- 
sition of the noble Lord. He quoted the 
excise duty paid on glass and on bricks in 
the year 1842, as an illustration of the un- 
favourable effects of the change in the tim- 
ber duties last year. The noble Lord said, 
that the intention was to give a stimulus 
to the timber trade, and then taking the 
articles of glass and bricks, which entered 
equally with timber into building, he in- 
ferred from the falling-off of these duties 
the failure of the Government plan. The 
noble Lord, however, knew that the change 
in the timber duties during nine or ten 
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months of the year 1842 was not in ope~ 
ration at all, and during the space of two 
or three months, when the change was ia 
operation, it was at that period of the year 
when almost all building operations were 
suspended. He did not hesitate to say, 
that everything which had taken place 
since the new duty had come into opera- 
tion, held out the very best promise of 
giving beneficial results ; and that whilst 
it was likely to answer the intention for 
which it was proposed, and to lead to an 
enlargement of trade, in consequence of 
the greater facilities it afforded ; on the 
other hand, with respect to the amount of 
revenue which would be sacrificed, and 
which he thought his right hon. Friend 
had wisely taken at a high amount, it 
would be found, that the amount of loss 
would fall short of the estimate, and would 
be very materially reduced. He would 
now leave this incidental discussion, and 
go to the main argument of the noble 
Lord’s speech relating to the Corn-laws. 
The ancient critics held, that for the con- 
struction of a regular drama there should 
be a beginning, a middle, and an end ; and 
he would make these distinctions in the 
noble Lord’s speech, because to the begin- 
ning and the end he had no objection. 
With respect to the beginning, it related 
to the old law, and as there was no pro- 
position to repeal the law passed last year, 
and return to the state in which they were 
before, and as he did not anticipate any 
such proposition, he would leave the argu- 
ments on that branch to the agriculturists, 
to whom the noble Lord addressed them, 
He agreed with the noble Lord, that prices 
had not been seriously affected by the 
changes which were made. He also agreed 
in the concluding part of the noble Lord’s 
speech, or could offer little objection to it ; 
it showed that there were many points of 
contact between the noble Lord and those 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House. 
The points of contact, indeed, were very 
numerous, and the points of dissent were 
very few. Indeed, he did not know any 
from which he (Mr. Gladstone), on his 
part, was disposed to dissent. The noble 
Lord gave his support to the Corn-law, 
partly on account of the peculiar burthens 
on land, and partiy on. the necessity of 
applying all economical principles with 
great discrimination and caution, on ac- 
count of the vast interests involved in the 
existing enactments ; and lastly, the noble 
Lord said, that the true method of dealing 
with those questions was not to give pre= 
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mature effect to abstract theories, but to 
make a compromise of interests. He was 
sure, that the noble Lord did not mean 
any unmanly compromise of what he or 
any other man thought to be just and 
right ; but what he meant was, that the 
spirit in which such a question ought to be 
approached, was with an earnest desire to 
examine, to measure, and to compare all 
the great interests of the country, which, 
though combined and harmonious as he 
believed they permanently were, might yet 
be placed by enactments or by circum- 
stances temporarily in a state of conflict. 
What the noble Lord said was, “ Strike a 
fair balance between all, and do not give 
a preponderance to any.” He was sure, 
that the noble Lord would find, not only 
in that House but out of it, a general con- 
currence ‘in the principles which he had 
then laid down. With respect to that 
which had been a fertile theme and a 
strong weapon of attack upon the Govern. 
ment—if not by the noble Lord, at Icast 
by those who supported himi—namely, the 
supposed intention of the Government to 
abandon the present Jaw, and to be guilty 
of double dealing with the farmers—the 
noble Lord did not complain of the right 
hon. Gentleman's (Sir R. Peel’s) decla- 
ration, and said that it was not fair to 
charge him with not intending to give the 
law all the permanence which the subject 
admitted, and which, under the circum- 
stances in which it was passed, it required. 
He did not think, however, that perma- 
rence and finality on such a subject were 
to be taken in the same sense as with re- 
spect to measures involving great constitu- 
tional and social principles. To those 
principles, therefore, of the noble Lord, he 
would offer no objection ; but with respect 
to the application of those principles he 
widely differed from the noble Lord. He 
did not think, that the noble Lord, in 
pursuing the course he recommended, 
would be just to the interests of the 
country, especially when the agriculturists 
were materially affected, at least in their 
statutory position, by the enactment of 
last year. It was not fair to look only to 
the change which was then effected in the 
Corn-laws, It was, no doubt, a great and 
important change, but there were other 
great and important changes, at least as 
far as the principle of protection was con- 
cerned. There was a great reduction in 
the duty on live animals, on fresh and 
salted provisions, and on vegetables. He 
was ‘not about to argue the effect of those 
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changes, but they involved a question of 
great importance with regard to the re. 
cognition of the principle of high protect. 
ing duties. The agricultural interests did 
assent to those changes, they did remoye 
obstacles which might have been inter. 
posed, they did facilitate these important 
alterations, the Ministers did obtain the 
assent at the time of the landed proprie- 
tors to those changes, and if there were no 
other argument, it would be unjust to the 
capitalists, who had invested their money 
on the faith of the existing law, to intro. 
duce the change recommended by the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord did not 
bring forward a change backed by the 
same approbation as that suggested by 
hon. Gentlemen who held more extended 
opinions than himself. The noble Lord 
did not even guarantee that a fixed dut 

should be permanent. The noble Lord 
was very shy of disrobing his proposition 
from that mystery with which he chose to 
involve it. His hon. Friend, the Member 
for Essex (Sir J. Tyrell), who had just left 
the House, had ‘made an attempt to pro- 
cure from the noble Lord a declaration of 
what his duty was ‘to be. Of course, the 
noble Lord had a right to withhold the 
details of his proposal at present; but in 
1841, he did indicate by figures what he 
intended, and he (Mr. Gladstone) quoted, 
as an evidence of the misgivings of the 
noble Lord, with respect to the perma. 
nence of his plan, the fact that, when he 
was challenged to give the nature of that 
plan, he kept himself to the mere use of 
certain epithets to which'every man might 
attach any opinion he pleased. The noble 
Lord adjourned any reply to a question 
of this kind till he should have duced 
the House to go into committee ; and this 
was something like adjourning the reply 
to the Greek kalends, for the noble Lord 
must be pretty well aware of the fate of 
his motion. He was not ‘aware what end 
the noble Lord meant to effect by his mo- 
tion, for the noble Lord had often laid 
down his principles, and he had now ar- 
gued this question without producing any- 
thing new. He did not think, that the 
noble Lord had such confidence in the 
magic of his oratory, though he was far 
from depreciating it; or that the noble 
Lord had such an opinion of the pliability 
of the materials of which that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House was composed, 
that he would hope now to produce a de- 
cision directly contrary to that at which 
the House had already arrived. The dis- 
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cussion of the Corn-laws threatened to 
absorb a great proportion of the public 
time. He believed, that during the last 
Session, eighteen nights were spent in the 
discussion of these laws; and in the pre- 
sent Session, although no legislative mea- 
sure had been proposed by the Govern- 
ment, except as regarded the minute de- 
tails of the Canada Corn Bill, fifteen nights 
had been similarly taken up. He did not 
dispute the right of the noble Lord, or of 
any other Member to discuss this question, 
but it was difficu!t, whether ‘‘ we freeze or 
scorch, warm or cool,” to use the words of 
Mr. Webster, for us to refuse to the agri- 
culturists the short respite which the 
Gentlemen who were agitating for a total 


Repeal of the Corn-laws, are not disposed | 


to allow. This was the general feeling 
throughout the country, and the noble 
Lord must deem it hopeless to expect a 
vote of that House in his favour, for the 
noble Lord had not brought to the discus- 
sion of the question any new arguments. 
The views which the noble Lord had 
now propounded with so. much ingenuity, 
the noble Lord had. propounded with 
equal ingenuity before ; the noble Lord 
had been listened to with patience, he had 
heen listened to with equal patience be- 
fore ; his proposal had, been before rejected 
by the House, and it would be rejected 
with equal determination now. It was 
merely reacting the same drama ; still the 
reiterated discussions in that House had 
the effect, which he would not describe as 
leading to the fata] result, a change in the 
law; but they produced an unfortunate 
impression out of the House, that there 
were parties in) that House actively en- 
gaged in upsetting the law, which tended 
to destroy that. confidence which the 
noble Lord made it a capital object to 
maintain undisturbed. With respect to 
the special subject of the Corn-law of the 
last year, he had already stated at great 
length the grounds on which he thought 
it unjust to disturb the existing law, His 
first ground ;was this. He said, that the 
circumstances which had transpired since 
the passing of that law had supported the 
auticipations which were held out when 
the new Corn-law was discussed, and on 
the faith of which anticipation the House 
had agreed to pass the bill. Many com- 
plaints had been made against the old law. 
The new law was passed to mitigate the 
evils of the old law; and he maintained, 
that the substantial and important: objec- 
tions to that law had been remedied by the 
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new law. It was contended, that the 
price of provisions under the old law was 
exorbitantly high ; at all events that com- 
plaint mis | not be made against the new, 
for the price of provisions was lower than 
at any period during the present centary. 
It was objected to the old law that it op- 
posed obstacles to the means of exchange 
with foreign countries. There never was 
a time when this objection was of less 
force than the present ; first, because we 
were not yet in a position to see how the 
Corn-laws had effected these exchanges ; 
and, secondly, because, with respect to 
foreign products, our means of taking the 
commodities of other countries were im- 
mensely increased ; but many foreign 
countries, so far from acting on our en- 
larged views, had acted in a contrary 
sense, and by increasing their protective 
duties, they had done as much as in them 
lay, to contract the means of increasing the 
exchange. Then, again, the noble Lord 
said that under the old Corn-law the corn 
came in only at particular periods, and that 
this complaint remained thesame under the 
new law. He denied that this was the case. 
He denied, that the experience of the last 
year ought to be taken as conclusive 
upon this point. He had shown ina 
former discussion, that the circumstances 
of the last year were entirely exceptional, 
and that those circumstances arose out of 
the expectations as to the harvest, which 
were erroneous. It was expected last year 
that there would be a deficient harvest, 
and large orders were sent for corn. Sud- 
denly that expectation was reversed, and 
as suddenly—undoubtedly, too, much more 
suddenly, than would have been the case 
under other circumstances—there was an 
extensive introduction of foreign corn into 
the home market. But even under un- 
favourable circumstances the operation of 
the present law had been very different 
from that of the former law. The noble 
Lord relied on the figures of Lord Mont- 
eagle. It was one of the means of get. 
ting out his ingenious doctrine to adopt 
the figures of others, but he denied the 
justice of the figures of Lord Monteagle. 
The noble Lord took the importation of 
foreign corn last year as unfavourable to 
the new law. He took what he called 
the harvest months. He did not know 


how those months were defined, and would 
rather keep a little closer to the record. 
He would rather take the returns week by 
week. The charges of Lord Monteagle 
were confined, however, to the sixteen 
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first weeks after the passing of the Corn- 
laws. During those sixteen weeks there 
were introduced for home consumption, 
2,204,000 quarters of corn, and in the 
sixteenth week, there were introduced 
1,354,000 quarters, whereas during the 
fifteen preceding weeks, there were only 
849,000 quarters imported. He did not 
deny this very unequal operation of this 
new law, but he contended that in conse- 
sequence of the circumstances of the coun- 
try, it was not in their power to ascer- 
tain the true operation of the new law. 
Still, he would show, that the new 
was preferable to the old. In the year 
1841, he would take the sixteen weeks 
ending with the week of the greatest 
delivery, which was on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, and he found that in 1842, there 
were imported during the sixteen weeks, 
2,204,000 quarters, and in 1841, there 
were imported in sixteen weeks, 1,960,000 
quarters; but out of those quarters in 
1841, there were 1,852,000 entered in the 
sixteenth week, and in the fifteen preceding 
weeks there were entered only 107,000 
quarters; whereas in 1842 the importa- 
tion in the sixteenth week was only 
1,354,000 quarters, and in the fifteen pre- 
ceding weeks it was 849,000 quarters, 
showing a very different result under the 
new law. Moreover, in the fifteenth week 
of the last year, out of the 849,000 quar- 
ters there were introduced: 295,000 quar- 
ters—so that 550,000 quarters were intro. 
duced in the fourteen preceding weeks ; 
but against this 550,000 quarters intro- 
duced in the fourteen first weeks of the 
new law, there were only 80,000 quarters 
introduced in the fourteen weeks under 
the previous law. He said, therefore, that 
the expectations formed on passing the 
new law, so far as this experience had 
shown, although he admitted it to be in- 
adequate, had been fulfilled. Lord Mont- 
eagle had introduced into his figures the 
instances of the Canadian importations, 
and had showed that they were introduced 
at periods better distributed than foreign 
corn. Lord Monteagle must know per- 
fectly well that this was not a fair argu- 
ment. The traders in Canada were not in 
the position of importing on a fixed duty. 
Of course the Canadian importers so ar- 
ranged their importations as to avoid a 
collision with the great quantity of corn 
which would be released coming from fo- 
reign countries. They had, therefore, a 
strong and obvious interest to keep away 
from exposure to this competition, and to 
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introduce their corn at a duty of 5s., whilst 
the duty on foreign was at 20s., it was bet. 
ter worth their while under such circum. 
stances to pay the 5s. duty instead of the 
6d., rather than wait for the 6d. duty, and 
meet the whole import of foreign corn. This 
altogether disposed of the figures which 
Lord Monteagle had supplied as far as 
they related to the importation of Cana- 
dian corn. Then, it was complained 
against the old law that it produced great 
fluctuations in price. No man had made 
this a substantive charge against the pre. 
sent law. Whether great fluctuations 
would or would not take place under the 
present law remained to be proved, and he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had himself shown that 
greater fluctuations had taken place in the 
eastern states of America where the de- 
mand was not influenced by our regula- 
ticns than any fluctuations here under the 
existing law. It was complained, further, 
that “ the currency was deranged by the 
old law.” No such accusation had been 
or could be made against the new. On 
the contrary, the coffers of the Bank were 
never fuller than they were now. It was 
formerly complained that the interests of 
the British shipowners suffered, as in con- 
sequence of the haste with which foreign 
corn was frequently despatched to this 
country, it was conveyed in foreign ship- 
ping. This had not, however, been the 
case under the new law. The British 
shipping employed in the corn trade had, 
he believed, during the last year, obtained 
a very fair share of the aggregate trade 
carried on between this country and foreign 
nations. Another complaint against the 
old law was, that it had an injurious effect 
upon the revenue. Certainly, such an ob- 
jection could not be taken to the present 
law ; for a very large sum accrued to the 
revenue from this source during the last 
year—although he admitted that from the 
anticipations which had been formed of an 
unfavourable harvest, a large sum had 
probably been forced into the coffers of the 
State than might, under other circum- 
stances, have been anticipated. He did 
not, therefore, insist upon the amount re- 
ceived last year being regarded as a test of 
the operation of the new law with respect 
to revenue ; but no complaint could, he 
conceived, be urged against the existing 
law on this ground at present. He said, 
then, that if all the objections made against 
the old law were removed without incur- 
ring any greater evil, the object for which 
the House passed the new law had been 
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achieved, all had been done which had 
been contemplated by those who intro- 
duced that law, and the noble Lord’s pro- 

1 stood in relation to the act just in the 
same position as it did last year. The 
noble Lord was favourable to a moderate 
fixed duty, by which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
supposed that the noble Lord approved 
neither of a very high nor of a very low 
duty. He, however, doubted whether a 

erate duty would be a fixed duty, or 
whether a fixed duty would be moderate. 
He believed that if the duty were to be 
permanent, it would fall much within the 
noble Lord’s limits; and, on the contrary, 
if the same moderate protection was to be 
afforded to the agricultural as was given 
to other interests, he doubted. whether the 
duty would be fixed in the sense of perma~ 
nent ; in fact, the terms of the noble Lord 
were not extravagant, for he proposed only 
to settle the Corn-laws on a basis on which 
the country in general would be “ satisfied 
they should rest for a time.” The opposi- 
tion to the noble Lord’s proposition was, 
therefore, still obligatory upon the House, 
if the conviction of hon. Members was the 
same as last year ; they must then reject 
this proposal. Of course, if there had 
been a change of opinion, the decision 
should be reversed, but they knew from 
the votes that there had been no: such 
change of opinion, neither had there been 
any change of circumstances, for the cir- 
cumstances, so far as they had gone, were 
favourable to the decision to which the 
House had last year come; nothing had 
since occurred to place the case of the 
noble Lord in a better position than it was 
inin February the last year, when he made 
his motion for a fixed duty. The noble 
Lord, throughout the whole of his speech, 
acquitted his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) and the Government, of the charges 
which had been made, as he thought, rather 
hastily, by some persons, that they had 
brought forward the new law as anew bond 
fide proposal which they did not seriously 
mean to maintain, and yet the noble Lord 
spoke of the Canada Corn-bill as a sort of 
evasion of the spirit of the act of last year. 
The noble Lord called it “a subtle con- 
trivance for the admission of Canadian 
corn.” The contrivance was of a very 
simple nature. The contrivance—if con- 
trivance it were—was to prevent a circuit- 
ous methed of the evasion of the law, by 
the admission of American corn. It was 
not an oblique attack on the Cora-laws, 
but to prevent American corn escaping 
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the operation of the Corn-laws. It was, 
in fact, for preserving the operation of the 
Corn-laws with respect to American corn, 
which, being ground into flour in America, 
was introduced through Canada into this 
country. It was a subject which might 
excite the curiosity of posterity to know 
by what subtle contrivance the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the late President of the 
Board of Trade, would have adjusted their 
proposal of 1841 with reference to Cana- 
dian corn. They had made a great objec- 
tion to the ruinous effect which would re- 
sult to Canada by the reduction of the 
duty on foreign corn in this country ; and 
he would like to know by what peculiar 
application, after the reduction proposed 
in 1841, this ruinous effect would have 
heen avoided. ‘The grounds on which the 
Corn-law was proposed last year, the 
grounds on which it was accepted and 
passed, not indeed unanimously, or any- 
thing like it, but by decisive and repeated 
majorities, now remained in full force. 
That law was proposed, and it was ac- 
cepted, on the principle which the noble 
Lord assumed. It was passed with refer- 
ence to the burthens which the land bore, 
not perhaps exclusively, but in a greater 
proportion than any other property. What 
those burthens were it was not necessary 
for him then to inquire ; whether the malt- 
tax or tithes were among these burthens, 
he would not at that moment decide ; he 
had other burthens in view, and, without 
discussing them, he would say that it was 
because of the peculiar burthens on land 
that the Corn-law was proposed to Parlia. 
ment last year, and was adopted by the 
House ; and it was passed also as a gene« 
ral recognition of the right of protection, 
which was given to all at the present 
moment, although it was much reduced 
from what it had been at a former pe- 
riod. There was also a great extent of » 
labour and capital invested under the 
existence of the Corn-law: he said. ca- 
pital, and it was greater than in any 
other manufacture; and he said labour, 
because whatever their opinion was as 
to the Corn-laws they would agree that the 
agricultural labourers were the men who 
were most at the mercy of a change in the 
law, and that if the change should produce 
any evil effects, the most ruinous and cala- 
mitous effects would be those which fell 
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law to the country as a question of rent, 
as a question of the selfishness of the 
landlords. That was the representation 
made by men who were Englishmen, hay- 
ing the feelings of Englishmen against 
another great body of Englishmen, second 
to none in generosity and in elevation of 
character. They spoke of rents as if the 
landlords had a right to exact rents out 
of the farmers, more than the farmers were 
disposed to give. When a charge was made, 
and he did not think always justly made, 
by the hon. Member for Knaresborough, 
against the manufacturers, that their ob- 
ject was to reduce the wages of their men, 
what was the answer made? ‘That it did 
not rest with the master manufacturers to 
pay what wages they pleased, but that the 
amount must depend upon the demand 
and supply in the labour market. Yet 
the very same persons who made this re- 
ply, when they came to rent, said that the 
landlords could exact an exorbitant rent 
from the land, although they were open 
to the reply that there is open competition 
among the farmers, and that the farmers 
were as good judges as the landowner 
what ought to be taken for rent, and that 
what the rent would be was regulated by 
what was the supply of farmers compared 
with the demand for land. He had often 
challenged hon. Gentlemen to show him 
how it was possible, if there was truth in 
their doctrines of political economy, that 
any great reduction of rents could take 
place, without some still greater reduc- 
tion of the demand for agricultural la- 
bour. The argument was this: — The 
rent was the difference between the cost 
of cultivation of the best and of ‘the 
worst soils; and if it were so, rent could 
only be reduced by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the extremes of soil taken 
into cultivation; and, therefore, if the 
rents of the landlords were to be per- 
manently reduced, they must be reduced 
by diminution of the classes of soil 
brought into cultivation in this country— 
by reducing the distance between their 
extremes ; and if this were done, the re- 
sult would be the reduction of the amount 
of cultivated lands in the country, and the 
consequent displacement of labour. 


dealing with any laws involving the grave 
and important interests of this country 
only upon the most careful consideration 
of the circumstance ; and the noble Lord 
had referred to an argument, of which he 
had made use, respecting the former course 
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of legislation on the subject of corn; and 
the noble Lord appeared to think that he 
had argued, that since the time of Charles 
2nd, the laws had been more stringent than 
before that date. The charge made on 
the other side was this:—** Why do you 
deal with corn on principles different from 
those which you apply to other articles of 
commerce ?” and he had said, in answer 
to that argument, that they must look to 
the former course of legislation ; and that 
if it were expedient to assimilate the prin- 
ciple with respect to all articles, they 
must not overlook the fact, that in former 
times the laws passed respecting corn were 
conceived on different principles from 
those on other matters ; that even so long 
ago as in the time of Richard 2nd, the 
laws which had been passed from time to 
time with regard to corn had materially 
differed in their principles from those re- 
lating to other objects. The doctrine of 
hon. Members opposite was, that legisla. 
tion on this subject, should be uniform, 
and should have no reference to price, and 
this argument had been used with refer- 
ence to the doctrine which had been also 
advanced upon the subject of former legis- 
lation. And he would now venture to say 
a few words in explanation of an argument 
which he had used, and which appeared to 
have been misapprehended. It was said, 
that he had stated, that the landlords in 
this country were in the position of sine- 
curists ; that the House ought to deal 
with them as they would with sinecurists, 
and give them a life interest in the pri- 
vileges which they held, but that until 
such interest had expired, they ought not 
to be interfered with. What he had said 
was this: that hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
desirous of the total repeal of the existing 
laws, and the Gentlemen of the Anti- 
Corn-law League, on their own principles, 





The | 
noble Lord had agreed in the necessity of. 


ought to recommend the adoption of such 
/a course with regard to the landlords, as 
| had been adopted with regard to Gentle- 
| men, holding sinecure offices. He had also 
said, that he believed, that that House 
| would be almost unanimous in saying that 
‘in case of the Corn-laws being totally re- 
pealed, the landlords would be entitled to be 
dealt with upon a due consideration of 
their position, and that, should the propo- 
sition for a total and immediate repeal of 
the Corn-laws, be carried into effect, the 
House would recognise the proposition for 
which he contended—namely, that in all 
legislation on this subject, the course of 
former legislation should be taken as @ 
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material element to guide their enact- 
ments. He would now shortly refer to 
the inconsistency of the arguments ad- 
vanced in favour of the adoption of a new 
Corn-law, by way of securing a settlement 
of this question. The noble Lord had 
spoken with some hesitation, and even 
doubt, as to the effect of his moderate fixed 
duty; but the hon. Member for Dumfries 
had given notice of a motion upon this part 
of the question, the history of which was 
very curious. On the 17th of February, the 
hon, Member had given notice of a motion— 

“ That it having been acknowledged on the 
part of the Ministry of thiscountry, that the pre- 
sent Corn-law is not a settlement of the ques- 
tion :” 

He did not know that it had been so ace 
knowledged— 

“ And there being reasonable grounds 
for believing that the existence of such law 
will be of short duration, it is just and 
expedient that a state of uncertainty, em- 
barrassing and unfair to the agriculturists, 
and injurious to commerce, should be put an 
end to, and measures of a settled and a final 
character adopted without further delay,” 

He believed that it was understood that 
by this motion the hon, Member meant that 
the total repeal of the Corn-laws would be 
a just settlement of the question, But 
what was the course which he had taken 
upon this proposition? He gave notice 
of the motion for the 2nd of March, on 
that day there was unfortunately no 
House ; it was renewed for the 16th. On 
the 16th he believed jt would have been 
competent for the hon, Member to have 
brought it forward, but he deferred it until 
after the Easter holidays, thus leaving the 
country in that state of embarrassment of 
which he so much complained. The hon, 
Member had not renewed his motion until 
the 19th of May, and then having taken 
another opportunity for deliberation with 
respect. to the perplexed and paralysed 
condition of trade, he fixed it for the Ist 
of June. Then, objecting as the hon, 
Member did to delay of all sorts, he again 
postponed his motion until after Whitsun- 
tide. On the 2nd of June he fixed it for 
the 8th ; on that day, and the hon, Mem- 
ber could not be blamed for that, there 
was no house; but on the 9th of June 
this motion, which declared repeal to be 
absolutely essential in order to put an end 
tothe embarrassing uncertainty in which 
the agriculturists stood, this motion was 
postponed sine die, and then upon a ground 
the most unsatisfactory, for it was that the 
noble Lord was about to propose this mo- 
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tion for a fixed duty—a proposition, ace 
cording to the hon. Gentleman, calculated 
only to prolong and increase the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed, and entirely in- 
consistent with the settlement of this 
question. For his own pact, he greatly 
doubted whether any proposition, such as 
that of the noble Lord for a moderate fixed 
duty, would ensure the settlement of the 
question. He had already contended in 
that House, and he now again urged, that 
although it was open to Parliament to re- 
vise its decision upon any subject, yet that 
it was obviously most unwise to adopt such 
a course, unless a new and extraordinary 
state of circumstances ealled for it ; and he 
was prepared to maintain, that in this in- 
stance there was no necessity for a revision 
of the conclusion at which they had arrived 
only during the last year. The measure 
which had then been passed was adopted 
upon acalm and deliberate consideration 
of all the circumstances of the case, and 
the noble Lord had no right to expect, 
that there should now be any departure 
from it. In bringing forward the present 
proposition, therefore, the noble Lord was 
himself doing that which he deprecated— 
he was lending his aid to produce the un- 
settlement of this question, and to prolong 
that agitation and uncertainty in the pub- 
lic mind, the existence of which was so 
much to be regretted. He believed that 
when the House had so recently arrived 
at a conclusion on this subject, they would 
be guilty of gross injustice, if they now 
again opened the whole question without 
a grave and adequate cause. Such an act 
would be not only unwise jn itself, but 
dishonourable to the Government and to 
Parliament. It was understood that this 
law had not been adopted with any inten- 
tion to repeal the Corn-laws—that it was 
passed with an honest intention to give 
it a full and fair trial, with a conscientious 
belief that it was well calculated to meet 
the existing necessities of the country ; 
and so long as the circumstances under 
which it had been passed remained sub- 
stantially the same, the resolution with 
which it had been introduced should be 
fully and resolutely maintained. Certain 
parties had circulated the idea through the 
country, that there was no intention to 
give it that full and impartial trial which 
he claimed for it ; but he thought that the 
success of those who had held forth this 
proposition, had uot been very remarkable. 
The noble Lord had said, that he believed 
that no one was content with the law ; 
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but he was very much disposed to dispute 
that proposition, Amongst the agricul- 
tural classes there was a great degree of 
satisfaction displayed, not with the prices 
which were now obtained, but from a ge- 
neral conviction that the law as it stood 
afforded a reasonable adjustment of the 
question ; and that was all that the House 
had as yet any right to expect or hope. 
He believed that it was commonly known, 
that a very general acquiescence in this 
law had been expressed during the last 
year ; not an acquiescence which was either 
reluctant or restrained, but founded on a 
persuasion, that although some persons 
might be disposed to desire « greater sacri- 
fice to their wishes, and others might 
think that too much had been already 
done, yet that on the whole it was a just 
and equitable settlement of the question 
between the various interests of this coun- 
try. Insufficient as the experiment of this 
measure had yet been, he did not think 
that it would be advantageous to adopt 
the proposition now advanced by the noble 
Lord ; and he was persuaded that Parlia- 
ment would not consent to it. He would 
refer shortly to an observation of the noble 
Lord, with respect to the year 1774, before 
he sat down. The noble Lord had said, 


that by the law in that year, the prohibi- 
tory duty did not go up beyond 50s. ; that 
was the most liberal Corn-law which we 


had ever had. Under the existing law, 
the duty, which was rather a restrictive 
than a prohibitory duty, might be said 
to go up to 54s.; but taking into consi- 
deration the alteration of the circumstances 
of the country, and in the value of money, 
he thought that it could not be justly said 
that the 54s. duty was in reality higher 
than that of 50s. in the year 1774. He 
did not mean to say that the existing law, 
taken’as a whole, was not more stringent 
than that of 1774; but he maintained, 
that so far as our experience of the present 
law had gone, it had attained its object, 
by removing, or greatly mitigating, the 
inconveniences which existed under that of 
1828, and that it had attained this import- 
ant object without sacrificing others of 
equal importance, namely, the maintenance 
of such a protection as the agricultural 
interests had a right to expect, considering 
the amount they had at stake in this coun- 
try, the burthens to which they were sub- 
ject—and considering, also, what was the 
course of legislation upon this subject 
adopted in former times. 

Mr, Labonchere could assure the House 
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that he was so well aware of the thread. 
bare nature of the topic now under dis 
cussion, and that he had already upon 
former occasions trespassed largely upon 
the indulgence of the House upon: the 
same subject, that nothing but the general 
and peculiar importance of this question 
could induce him to trespass again even 
for a short time, upon its attention, The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, in addressing his noble Friend, had 
taunted him with the argument that it 
was impossible that his motion should 
be successful, and had asked him how it 
was that, with the certainty of such a result, 
his noble Friend persevered in the course 
which he had taken. He conceived that 
there was no Member of that House to 
whom such an observation could be ad- 
dressed with less propriety than his noble 
Friend, The name of his noble Friend, 
was perhaps, connected with more im. 
portant measures which had received the 
sanction of the Legislature than that of 
any man who had of late years taken part 
in public discussion ; and there was, be- 
sides, this distinction between his noble 
Friend and other persons who had_at- 
tracted attention for their public acts, that 
most of the measures carried by the noble 
Lord had not been taken up by him for 
the first time at a period when the popular 
feeling appeared to be strong in their 
favour, or when there was an immediate 
prospect of success; on the contrary he 
had stood upon the principles which he 
had advocated through good report and 
through evil report, and he had seen them 
in the end, because their principles were 
just and good, invariably triumph. And 
he was firmly persuaded, that the prin- 
ciples which the noble Lord advocated, in 
reference to this subject, were founded in 
reason and justice, and he did not appre- 
hend, whatever might be the result of the 
division on the present occasion, that in 
the end those principles would prevail, 
and would receive the sanction of the Le- 
gislature and the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had observed, at some length 
upon the mischief of frequent, changes in 
the law upon a question of this nature, 
and he (Mr. Labouchere) entirely con- 
curred in those observations,, But enter- 
taining this opinion, and recollecting that 
in such a measure, much of evil must 

mingled with the advantages which were 
sought to be attained, he deeply regretted 
that the Government had not adopted 3 
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course of procedure in this case which 
would have prevented the infliction of that 
evil which was complained of—that they 
had not adopted a measure more in ac- 
cordance with sound policy and with 
justice than that which they had carried $ 
forhe thought that the very step which 
théy had induced the House to take, being 
inadequate to meet the circumstances of 
the case, would only produce constant 
agitation and uncertainty, and all that 
train of evils which the right hon, Gentle- 
man had admitted must follow from the 
existing unsettled position of this question. 
He should have regretted under any cir- 
cumstances that a Corn-law of this nature 
should have been proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government; but the circumstances under 
which it has been proposed made it of 
greater importance than it would have 
been had it been brought forward at any 
other time. It had been proposed, not 
alone as an insulated measure—not as a 
measure affecting corn and the agricul- 
tural interests of the country merely, but 
as the corner stone of a great system of 
commercial reform. It was therefore 
utterly impossible but that every other in- 
terest should iook to the manner in which 
the agricultural interests were treated, and 
the way in which their peculiar interests 
were treated by the right hon. Baronet, 
and the moment he had heard the law 
announced, he was thoroughly convinced 
that the commercial reforms which the 
tight hon. Baronet proposed must be un- 
satisfactory to the country, because he 
saw that the right hon. Baronet must 
adopt a faulty privciple of Corn-law, and 
apply it to other branches of commerce, 
or else must make a distinction between 
the agricultural and the various other in- 
terests of the country, and so produce dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. If he was at 
all acquainted with the feelings of the 
commercial part of the community of this 
country, they were in accordance with 
those expressed by the noble Lord, and in 
the letter of 'Mr. Webster which had at- 
tracted so much attention. Nations might 
flourish, and commerce might arrive at a 
condition of great prosperity under very 
faulty legislation, but of this he was sure, 
that where there was constant change, no 
system of agriculture or commerce could 
atrive at any high degree of prosperity. 
And he therefore deeply regretted that, 
when the right hon. Baronet had last year 
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proposed his Corn-law, he had not taken 
into consideration the great importance of 
throwing aside all peculiar considerations 
—of dealing with the landed interests, 
when the time came to deal with them at 
all, in the same manner as with the rest of 
their fellow citizens—of dealing with all 
persons alike, and the folly of giving to 
some a fixed duty, while to others the 
principle of a slidiug-scale was accorded. 
The principle of a sliding-scale was not 
a mere principle of protection, but of 
protection in a form and shape which no 
other branch of commerce possessed, and 
which was intended only to secure certain 
prices to the agricultural interests. He 
contended that such was the object, and 
such would be the effect of the sliding- 
scale. There could be no other motive, 
except that vain chase after a remunerating 
price, which the right hon. Baronet had 
himself admitted to be a phantom which 
could never be secured. The right hon. 
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Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, had complained of the intemperate 
language which had been addressed to the 
landed interests of this country. He begged 
to assure the House that be was far from 
advocating the use of any such language. 


But it was extremely probable that, con- 
sidering that the other House of Par- 
liament was composed altogether of 
landlords, and that that House was in a 
great degree composed of the same mate- 
rials, and that they had adopted two 
totally distinct principles in legislating for 
the agricultural and the general interests 
of the country, such observations would be 
made. Human nature was but human 
nature, and it was only likely that they 
should be reminded, that their legislatorial 
efforts were confined to the adoption of 
measures favourable to their own interests. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
it was impossible for that House to dis- 
cuss a subject under a more serious posi- 
tion of things. The condition of this 
country rested on facts so notorious that 
he need not go into any consideration or 
description of them. He was not one of 
those who had ever taken a desponding 
view of the resources of the country. 
Let us have but fair play and honest legis- 
lation, and he saw nothing in the circum- 
stances of this country to excite alarm in 
the mind of any man; but be must say, 
that it was incumbent on the Legislature 
to take care that they neglected nothing 
which could be done to avert the mischiefs 
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which this country might have to contend 
with, What was the position of the 
country at this moment? We had a 
defective revenue, our exports were de- 
creased, we had a rapidly increasing Dope: 
Jation, we had had a time of national dis- 
tress, which in obstinacy, severity, and 
duration, was without parallel; they had 
had an avowal by the right hon. Baronet, 
when he came into office two years ago, 
which had led the House to suppose that 
he saw his way to the remedy for that dis- 
tress which existed; he had now frankly 
acknowledged his disappointment, admit- 
ting that his hopes were but faint and 
dubious; and in this state of things he 
contended that it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to take care that they omilted no- 
thing to lighten the burdens of the country. 
It might be that those who suffered from 
the existing distress exaggerated the power 
of that House to relieve them ; but it was 
fit that they should see that they were 
anxious to relieve them; that they omitted 
no exertions towards relieving those dis- 
tresses which they all joived in deploring, 
Therefore, under these circumstances, it 
indeed behoved the House to consider 
whether the corn trade of this country 


was not one of the causes of distress, by 
the alteration of which the House had the 
power, if not to remove, at all events to 


alleviate that distress. This they must 
admit, that a very great responsibility 
rested on that House, for there were per- 
sons in the country who believed that the 
protective duties were greatly injurious to 
the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests of this country. Gentlemen talked 
of rhe Corn-law League, he was no mem- 
ber of the Corn-law League, nor did he 
share in all the opinions expressed at the 
meetings of that body; but still it could 
not be disguised that a very great body of 
the manufacturers of this country was 
connected with it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, had ample opportunity of obtain- 
ing the opinions of the commercial men 
of this country—men who certainly did 
not take an active part in agitation—men 
who did not appear much at the meetings 
of the Anti-Corn-law League, or put 
themselves prominently forward to ex- 
press their opinions; and he was sure, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
deny that it was almost the universal feel- 
ing of the mercantile interests, not that 
there should be an immediate and total 
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repeal of the Corn-laws, but that the pre. 
sent system was most injurious to the 
commerce of the country. Such was the 
general opinion of that most respectable 
important, and influentiai class, and he 
was sure that this would not be denied, 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that since 
the corn bill of last year passed, they had 
had such a short experience of its effect, 
that they were not warranted in condemn. 
ing it. bidoes he was not a fair judge 
on the subject, because, in his mind, the 
bill was condemned before it was a law. 
The experience of the past, in his mind, 
so completely demonstrated the inherent 
vices of a sliding-scale, and that there 
should be a high duty when prices were 
low, and a small duty when prices were 
high, that he wanted no further experience 
of the absurdity and mischievous tendency 
of its principle. It was true it had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Corn-laws in this country were always 
framed on the principle of a sliding-scale ; 
but what was the history of all these Corn- 
laws successively? Why, that they had 
all been condemned one after another. 
And it should be remembered that they 
had not been condemned because the cir- 
cumstances of the country had altered, 
and that that state of things which led to 
their enactment no longer existed, and 
that they were no longer fitted to the exi- 
gencies of the country, as they were when 
they were first created, but that in the case 
of any one of them, their chief supporters 
and framers had come forward and de- 
clared that a great mistake had been made 
when they were enacted, and they were 
told that each one after the other had 
done a great deal of mischief to the coun- 
try. Thus the shore was strewed with the 
wrecks of former Corn-laws, that were 
framed on the principle of the sliding- 
scale, but notwithstanding, the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite still must launch 
their bark on this stormy ocean. Al- 
though the bill of last year might mitigate 
some of the evils of previous sliding-scales 
still it would go far to prove the mis- 
chievous effect of every measure founded 
on such a principle. They certaiuly had 
not had very long experience of the ope- 
ration of the act of last year, but there 
could be no doubt that similar causes 
would produce similar effects. All, in 
point of fact, that the right hon. Gentle. 
man said, in answer to his noble Friend 
was, that things had not been worse under 
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the new sliding-scale, than under the 
former sliding-scale, and he had no doubt 
that ‘experience would ultimately show 
that matters would be much better under 
it. The main assertion, however, of 
the right hon., Gentleman was, that 
things had not become worse in con- 
sequence of the new law, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman believed that there 
had not been so much fluctuation in 
the prices under its operation. Now, he 
believed that there had been more fluctua. 
tion than formerly. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the great effect that had 
been produced last year had arisen from 
the circumstance that corn did not come 
into the market as other mercantile pro- 
duce, but that it came in in a large mass 
just before the harvest. Now it came into 
the market a little before the time that it 
usually did, for a reason which must be 
admitted by all, namely, because the har- 
vest happened to be a very early one, and 
the speculators were therefore thwarted in 
their calculations, and were obliged to take 
out their corn at an eight shilling duty 
instead of waiting for a lower duty. The 
citcumstance, however, of corn being 
brought out of bond at a higher duty was 
not in any manner owing to the measure 
of last year, but to the bounty of Provi- 
dence in giving us an early harvest. One 
of the grounds that had been urged as to 
the superiority of the new sliding-scale 
over the old was the circumstance of its 
having put a large sum of money into the 
Treasury. He could not forget the ap- 
pearance of horror with which Gentlemen 
opposite spoke of making the importation 
of corn a matter of taxation, although he 
was sure that the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government would admit 
that the amount received for the corn- 
duties was yery acceptable to him. He 
would avoid wearying the House with fi- 
gures, as they had been so often quoted, 
and referred to in speeches and pamphlets 
on this subject; but he could not help 
making an observation on one matter 
which had been alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman. His noble Friend had 
referred to the admirable speech that had 
been made elsewhere, on the superiority of 
a fixed duty over a sliding scale, by his 
noble Friend Lord Monteagle. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, in a manner of 
which he could not altogether approve, 
that the figures and statements made on 
the occasion referred to by Lord Monteagle 
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ought not to have much importance at- 
tached to them as they could be easily 
answered. Now, he did not know how 
far he was in order to refer to what was 
supposed to have taken place elsewhere, 
but he might observe, that as far as he 
could understand from the usual records 
of the proceedings of another place, not 
one of the colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman had attempted any answer to 
the admirable address of Lord Monteagle. 
It was allowed to go forth to the country, 
and to produce its full effect on the 
public mind, and he could not find that 
any attempt had been made to reply to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had commented 
upon the difference of opinion which con- 
fessedly existed on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House on the subject of the 
Corn-laws, and that some were for a total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, 
while others thought upon the whole a 
moderate fixed duty was best. Now he 
did not think that this admitted difference 
of opinion should prevent any Gentleman 
from voting for the motion. The objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman was one of 
that sort of arguments which was urged 
by every government, and who retorted on 
their opponents, “ Oh, you are not agreed 
amongst yourselves ;” but this was no 
answer to those who all agreed in ob- 
jecting to this law. He had never dis- 
guised his own opinion on this subject in 
that House; that, looking to the long 
period during which they had afforded 
protection to agriculture, and looking to 
the enormous interests which had grown 
up under this system of protection, and 
considering also that even if the principle 
of a free trade in corn wasa just principle, 
still caution should be used to prevent too 
sudden a change which would deeply in- 
volve a most important interest—he never 
could bring his mind to the conclusion 
that he ought to vote for the immediate 
and total repeal of the Corn-laws. Feeling 
then, that this powerful interest had grown 
up under protection, he felt satisfied that 
the best course that they could adopt was 
to place it on the footing of a fixed duty. 
For his own part he always doubted whe- 
ther any special burthens were imposed on 
the landed interest ; and the circumstance 
which influenced his mind, was that fear 
which he entertained with respect to any 
sudden and great change, which affected 
not merely the landed, or the commercial, 
or any other great interest which had 
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grown up under a long established prin- 
ciple of protection. This made him hesi- 
tate to apply precipitately principles which 
were sound in themselves. If they went 
into committee he should be inclined to 
follow the same course as his noble 
Friend, and would give his vote for a mo- 
derate fixed duty, and that corn should be 
treated as any other article of trade in the 
commercial regulations of this country. 
His noble Friend had been taunted with 
not naming the actual sum or amount of 
fixed duty which he would propose in 
committee. | Now this was rather a sin- 
gular objection, coming from the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It was not very long 
ago since his noble and right hon Friends 
occupied the seats jwhich were now ad- 
orned by Gentlemen opposite, and then 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
were not so ready to communicate the 
course of policy which they would recom- 
mend in any emergency. The right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, when he occu- 
pied the Opposition bench, never would 
say whether the Corn-laws should be 
altered ‘or not, but his ‘uniform observa- 
tion was, “* wait until | am in office, and 
then I will tell you what course I shall 


pursue ; for it is not becoming a Govern- 
ment to call upon an Independent Mem- 
ber of Parliament for his advice, or the 


expression of his opinion.” But when the 
right hon, Baronet made this declaration, 
he accompanied it with a remark, than 
which more unfortunate words never fell 
from the lips of a Statesman. Ue stated 
that, with respect to the Corn-laws, there 
was only one thing to which he would 
pledge himself, namely, the principle 
of a sliding-scale. This declaration he 
was satisfied had been productive of 
the most fatal results. There never 
could have been a more unfortunate de- 
claration, for he was satisfied that when 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
deal with the other commercial interests 
of the country last year, that, but for this 
declaration, he would have looked to a 
fixed duty when he came to deal with the 
Corn-laws. He concurred that the prin- 
ciple of a Corn-law, founded on a sliding- 
scale, differed very materially from one 
founded on a fixed duty, and that it led 
to very different results. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that the inducement to 
frame a Corn-law was that, if possible, 
the agriculture of this country should pro- 
duce sufficient corn for the consumption 
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of the country. This was altogether fal. 
lacious. He believed that the harvest of 
last year was an average one, if it was not 
even more than that. Certainly, no one 
could say that it was a bad one, but they 
had imported a larger quantity of corn 
into this country than had been imported 
in any previous year; the amount was 
nearly three millions of quarters. Under 
these circumstances, to legislate and im. 
pose duties, with the view of making this 
country independent of a foreign supply of 
corn, was one of the wildest and most mis- 
chievous schemes that could be adopted by 
a Parliament or a Government. He had 
said before that he was for a fixed duty, for 
this reason, amongst others, namely, that 
it would produce a steady trade. He 
would not enter into any calculations to 
prove this, for he thought that this could 
be sufficiently siiown in the ordinary cal. 
culations of supply and demand, which 
would be created whenever you allowed a 
merchant to bring in his goods on a tole- 
rably certain footing. ‘This, he believed, 
was the only safe course that could be 
pursued. He could not help alluding to 
the offensive terms in which a certain body 
of persons were alluded to, who were 
called by the name of corn speculators, 
but whose interests, in the long run, he 
believed were mixed up with the best in- 
terests of the community. He thought 
that he had heard, on a former occasion, 
the right hon. Baronet express himself in 
a tone somewhat like that of rejoicing at 
the effect which he supposed the law of 
last year had had on this body of men. 
He did not wish to protect any man at the 
expense of other classes; but he was con- 
vinced that any evil falling upon that, or 
any other important interest, must ulti- 
mately prove injurious to ourselves. The 
very circumstance which made the corn 
trade a gambling trade, and which led 
Gentlemen to complain of the corn spe- 
culators, must recoil upon themselves, and 
must injure them most deeply in the long 
run, He was sure that there was no one 
at all acquainted with the commercial in- 
terests of the country, who must not be 
fully aware of the extensive and evil effect 
which an injury to those engaged in the 
corn trade would have on the general com- 
merce of the country. It was well known 
that last year many merchants of the 
highest character were engaged in the 
corn trade, the state of which turned out 
to be most injurious to them, and he 
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was sure that no one who wasat all aware 
of the circumstances of the case but must 
deplore the ruin of some of the most 
respectable citizens of this country. There 
was only one point more to which he would 
refer. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asked how they could expect a fixed duty 
to be more secure and durable than a 
sliding-scale. Now he thought so much 
of the good sense and feeling of the peo- 
ple of England, that he believed that if 
they gave a moderate fixed duty that 
would work well, that it would become 
almost durable, as the public mind would 
be so much set at rest on the subject. 
Hon, Gentlemen complained of agitation 
on this subject prevailing throughout the 
country. He had never seen an agitation 
in this (country continue and go on in- 
creasing for any considerable time, if it 
did not proceed on some very good and 
just ground, and he believed that the cir- 
cumstance which made Gentlemen oppo- 
site weak and impotent against the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Corn-laws, was 
that they were unable to defend them on 
any principle of justice. If the Legis- 
lature passed a law on this subject, which 
was recommended to the good sense of 
the community, he did not see why it 
should not be as durable as any other 
trade law; and even if the law which 
was proposed was not the very best 
that could be devised, still if he thought 
it was tolerable and not contrary to 
common sense, and did not keep the 
country, as it were, on the verge of a 
precipice, as the present law did, he would 
support it, and give it a fair trial, because 
he believed that mischief attended these 
constant changes in the Corn-laws. He 
thought that they might just as well build 
a house on a quicksand as depend upon a 
sliding-scale, although, as he had just 
stated, he was fully aware of the evils of 
constant change in these laws; he there- 
fore should give his hearty support to the 
motion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Hume thought that many important 
observations that had been made by the 
tight hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
been answered by the right hon, Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. He felt, 
with respect to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, that if an utter disregard of facts 
and reasoning could justify the support of 
a law ora doctrine, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was then entitled to great credit. 
The right hon, Gentleman had made a 
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complaint as to the time that had been 
taken up in debating the subject of the 
Corn-laws, and that twenty-eight days 
had thus been occupied last Session, 
eighteen days this Session, and had advert- 
ed to it as if it had been a great loss of 
time. Now, in his mind, he did not be- 
lieve that there was anything that could 
be discussed of more or of equal import- 
ance than a matter which tended to the 
settlement of the Corn-laws, and that 
there could be no expenditure of time or 
labour too great for the attainment of 
such an object. He had never heard any 
one connected with either of the three 
parties in that House on this question 
who did not say that it was desirable to 
settle the subject. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite, at the head of a very large party 
in that House, was in favour of a sliding 
scale. He would only refer the right hon 
Baronet to the opinion of the mercantile 
class, who certainly were the best judges 
as to what would be advantageous for the 
commerce of the country, and he would 
find that the sliding-scale was universally 
condemned by them. The sliding-scale 
had not secured one of the objects which 
the right hon. Baronet and the other sup- 
porters of it declared would result from it 
in 1828. It had not succeeded in keep- 
ing up prices, and it had not prevented 
the constant vacillation of prices, although 
certainly the latter object might have 
been limited to a small extent by the mea- 
sure of last year. But comparing a fixed 
duty with a sliding-scale the advantages 
were a thousand fold—indeed he might 
almost say that they were incalculably in 
favour of the former. He objected, how- 
ever, to protection altogether. It was the 
duty of that House to place all interests 
on an equal footing, and not give one an 
advantage over another. The whole end 
and object of the Corn-laws was to pro- 
tect the landed interest. [An hon. Mem- 
ber No! no!] Theright hon. Gentleman 
might say no, but he had heard several 
hon, Members many times in that House 
declare that this was the case. If the 
Corn-laws were not intended for the pro- 
tection of the landed interest, they were 
utterly absurd and useless. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman explain what he wanted, 
if he did not require protection. If the 
laws were alike just to all, there could be 
no objection to them; but when you gave 
@ protection to one class over another, 
you gave that class the right to take so 
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much from the pockets of the rest of the 
community, which would not otherwise 
be taken; therefore, he regarded the Corn 
laws as nothing more nor less than an act 
of spoliation and injustice. On this ground 
he entertained no doubt that that should 
not be allowed to be continued. The no- 
ble Lord had said that there were certain 
special burthens which land bore in con- 
tradistinction to other interests. Now, if 
any one could make this out, he would 
not object to give an equivalent. He had 
made a proposition to this effect more 
than eighteen years ago, and then said, 
let there be a fixed duty which should be 
reduced gradually, and as rapidly as they 
conveniently could, till they arrived at 
that point when they could show there 
were any special burthens. They then 
should proceed to remove those special 
burthens, or agriculture should have an 
equivalent. Ifthe noble Lord was prepar- 
ed to show the existence of any special 
burthens of this kind, he would vote with 
great pleasure for the motion to go into 
committee. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field, however, had already, in the course 
of the Session, given a fair challenge on 
the subject, and proposed a committee to 


inquire into the existence of those alleged 
special burthens; and although, he be- 
lieved, the motion was supported by the 
noble Lord, yet it was opposed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who claimed protec- 
tion for agriculture on the ground of the 


existeuce of those burthens. When that 
motion was made no one opposite at- 
tempted an answer to show that there 
was one single burthen that fell upon 
land which did not also fall upon other 
interests. Hon. Gentlemen had not the 
means of vindicating the principles they 
put forth, they, therefore, as in ordinary 
cases, shrunk from all inquiry. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, that the commerce of the 
country could only be upheld by removing 
every obstacle in its way. He could not, 
however, tell how the right hon. Gentle- 
man reconciled this doctrine with the 
conclusion of bis speech, when he declared 
himself in favour of a fixed duty, which in 
his mind was a fixed impediment and a 
fixed injury to the progress of commerce. 
Under these circumstances the right hon. 
Gentlemen did not draw a just inference 
from the premises which he had laid down. 
He believed that a fixed duty was a fixed 
and ctuel injustice to the people of Eng- 
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land, and he did not believe that anything 
like a permanent Corn-law could be 
framed on such a principle. Did the no. 
ble Lord, or any one else who voted for a 
fixed duty, sincerely and really believe 
that under present. circumstances anything 
of the kind would be a permanent settle. 
ment of the question. He was of opinion 
that of the three propositions on this sub. 
ject, namely, the sliding-scale, the fixed 
duty, and a free trade in corn, the last 
was the only one that could be safely or 
advantageously carried out, as it was the 
only one that rested on a sound or healthy 
principle. For his own part he believed 
that the right hon. Baronet was himself con. 
vinced of the soundness of the principle of 
free trade, and that the open avowal of it 
was with him only a question of time. He 
was fully aware of the great difficulties 
which the right hon. Baronet had to con- 
tend with in this respect. The right hon. 
Baronet might, at the present moment, be 
as anxious as himself for the establish- 
ment of a free trade in corn; end, per- 
haps, by taking the course which he had 
lately taken, the right hon. Baronet was 
anxious thus to bring it about. The no- 
ble Lord agreed that everything must be 
done by compromise. He protested against 
such a principle. He was against all 
compromise. It argued a want of confi- 
dence in the power of carrying out a 
principle. Compromise might sometimes 
indeed be unavoidable, but the principle 
that the corn trade ought to be free was 
one that he was certainly not willing to 
give up. With respect to a fixed duty, 
opinions had varied very much as to the 
amount at which it ought to be fixed. 
The hon. Member for Wiltshire, when 
asked what would be a sufficient fixed 
duty, said that no amount less than 24s. 
would do. The noble Lord ought to have 
been ready now to state whether or not 
he was willing to propose a lower fixed 
duty than 8s. He wished to see the no- 
ble Lord advance towards free trade, and 
therefore he would have been glad to hear 
whether the noble Lord intended now 
to advocate a duty of 8s., or one of 5s. 
If the noble Lord made a step towards 
free-trade, that fact would go far to secure 
to him the zealous support of those who 
wished to see the Corn-laws entirely abo» 
lished. The right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade said he objected to 
legislating too often upon a subject of 
such great importance, and talked of the 
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law of last year as a solemn decision, on 
the strength of which contracts had been 
made, and that therefore changes now 
would be improper. Why, the whole 
history of the Corn-laws had been a his- 
tory of continual changes, and there had 
never been anything permanent about 
them, except the desire of those who 
made those changes to promote their own 
interests? The landed interests, indeed, 
maintained that they were actuated by a 
solicitude for their labourers; but was it 
not a mockery to talk of the labourers 
being benefitted by the Corn-laws, when 
it was well known that the agricultural 
labourers had never been worse off than 
they were now? Could the right hon. 
Gentleman hold up the labourers as pro- 
fiting by the Corn-laws, or likely to be 
injured by an alteration of those laws? 
The opinions expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, both in that House and out of 
it, were the very reverse of the arguments 
he had that evening advanced. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked whether they on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
were absurd enough to think the landlords 
could command what rent they pleased ? 
And then the right hon. Gentleman went 


on to argue that the amount of rents must 
be regulated like every other price by 


demand and supply. But did the right 
hon. Gentleman not know that it had been 
admitted before a committee of that House 
that the rents of farms were regulated by 
the prices which it was expected could be 
obtained for corn. If then the Corn-laws 
were not maintained with a view to the 
raising of rents, he should like to know 
what they were maintained for? What 
had all the struggling of the landed interest 
been for? He would be glad to hear the 
hon. Member for Norfolk explain this, If 
the hon. Member could satisfy him that 
he had been mistaken, he would be most 
happy to retract any opinions that he had 
at any time held and advanced. He 
knew, however, that tenants were valued 
in according to the prices which it was 
expected corn would bring, and he would 
consent to have any land-valuer called to 
the bar and examined whether such had 
hot been the practice ever since 1815. No 
doubt there had been individuals valued 
in since the passing of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Corn-law of last year, and if so, 
he would undertake to say that the same 
principle had been acted on. The farmers 
had too long been the victims of such a 
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system, and on this ground, among others, 
he had been anxious to enter his protest 
against the system. The landowners them- 
selves were injured by the system, It was 
for their interest that the commeree and 
manufactures of the country should be 
prosperous. Yet, under the existing sys- 
tem, distress went on increasing, and the 
hopes recently entertained, that a substan- 
tial improvement was going on, had of 
late very much fallen off. He belicved 
that the only way really to increase the 
prices of agricultural produce was to pro- 
mote the general prosperity of the popu- 
lation. The days of monopoly, such as 
had existed during the war had gone by. 
It was no longer in the power of England 
to command the commerce of the world. 
In every country her manufacturers en- 
countered competitors, and it behoved 
Parliament under such an altered state of 
things, to see that British artizans had at 
least a fair field for the exercise of their 
industry. Let them have that, and, with 
the capital of England and the ingenuity 
of her people, he would have no apprehen- 
sion of the result. If, on the contrary, 
they continued in the course they were 
now pursuing, they might bring the country 
into a position from which it might be ex- 
tremely difficult to retrace their steps. At 
present, he believed there was still time 
for the country to recover itself, and if the 
House devoted itself to this subject, from 
this time to the close of the Session, he 
would maintain that the House could not 
be better occupied. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that as the hon. 
Member for Montrose had made reference 
to him, he trusted the House would in- 
dulge him by permitting him to make a 
few observations. Before, however, he re- 
ferred to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member, he was first desirous of noticing 
the speech of the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), in which a much different tone was 
observable when speaking of the measure of 
1815, than that which characterised the 
noble Lord at a former period. There was 
a remarkable change in the noble Lord’s 
reasoning with respect to the action of the 
currency as connected with this subject. 
He thought that it was folly to enter into 
a consideration of this subject, without, at 
the same time, considering the question of 
money. It had been proved incontestably 
that the range of fluctuations in England 
was less than that of any other country, 
except Sweden. This he had again and 
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again asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion ; but it appeared that all argument of 
this kind was lost upon the hon. Member 
fur Montrose, who had an as /riplex that 
nothing could affect. In 1795, Mr. Claude 
Scott, in his examination before the Privy 
Council, stated that the King of Prussia 
had then laid a prohibition upon minor 
grains, and that it was his intention to lay 
also a prohibitory duty upon wheat. At 
that time their corn was cxcluded from 
several of the countries of Europe. Upon 
being asked what supply they could have 
from America, he replied by saying that 
American wheat could not then be had 
under 80s. a quarter. He was asked 
whether he advocated Corn-Laws for the 
sake of the landed interest? He had be- 
fore denied this, and he now denied it 
again. He belicved that great misery 
would inevitably fall upon the agricultural 
population if any such changes were made 
as were now called for. About two years 
ago he met Mr. Frankland Lewis, after 
the passing of the new Poor-law, who said 
to him, “ You are one of our principal op- 
ponents.” I said, “ No such thing.” I 
said, the time may come when the tide will 
turn, and the difficulty will arise when 
there is a failure of employment.” ‘* Oh,” 
said Mr. Frankland Lewis, ‘ Can any man 
suppose there will be any failure of em- 
ployment for the next seven years to 
come? Now there was a failure of em- 
ployment every where in less than six 
months. But that had been foretold as in- 
evitable, before the agricultural committee 
of 1836. Two years after that, the pre- 
cious Import Duties Committee was ap- 
pointed, of which the hon. Member for 
Montrose was chairman—the order for 
which committec that hon. Gentleman kept 
in his pocket for six weeks, because some 
favourite Cocker of his was ill; and yet he 
had the audacity [Order, order.] he had 
the effrontery [Order, order.|—well then, 
he had the coolness to assert, that the dis- 
tress which prevailed was in no way at- 
tributable to the commercial embarrass- 
ments in America, but that it was solely 
and entirely attributable to the Corn-laws. 
Such was the conduct of the hon. Gentle- 
men then. “ But I have done with him 
for the present, as I have a long notice on 
the paper, and I will give him another 
turn on another occasion.” 

Sir W. Clay said, the few observations 
with which he should trouble the House, 
would have reference rather to the present 
condition ;of the question than strictly to 
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its merits, which it appeared to him had 
been long since exhausted in argument. 
and, certainly, if he had not before thought 
so, that would have now been his vpinion, 
after hearing the speeches of the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman near him, 
The right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, objected to the noble 
Lord’s bringing forward a motion to dis. 
turb the existing Corn-law, while he ad- 
mitted the importance of stability in 
the settlement of such questions. Why it 
was precisely because his noble Friend did 
not believe that the present settlement 
could be stable, that he brought forward 
his motion. In that belief he (Sir W. 
Clay) fully concurred. It appeared to him, 
that whether they looked at the course of 
events—at the condition of the country, 
and the all but universal admissions as to 
the cause of that condition—at the position 
of the Government, as regarded commercial 
policy, or the state of public opinion, it 
was impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the present Corn-law 
could not be maintained. Look, first, at 
the condition of the country, at the de- 
pression of the mantifacturing and commer- 
cial interests—a depression unparalleled in 
extent, severity, and duration. Now, 
whatever might be the variety of opinion 
as to the minor proximate, or temporary 
causes of that depression, he thought he 
was justified in saying, that the’ all’ but 
universal opinion among those most compe- 
tent to judge was, that its main—enduring 
and really fearful because enduring—cause, 
was to be found in the limited field of em- 
ployment for capital and labour. It was 
not denied, that capital’ and skill were pre- 
sent in abundance, still less that in the 
capacity of patient and ‘persevering toil the 
labouring classes of England were equal to, 
if they did not excel, any people on the 
face of the earth ; but this great skill, this 
energetic industry, this overflowing capital, 
elements which in their combination had 
already been supposed capable of producing 
prosperity, had now, for along and me- 
lancholy period, failed to produce such a 
result. What was the cause of the failure? 
Because an adequate field was wanting for 
their exertion. Whatever other reasons 
might be supposed to exist of sufficient 
validity to justify the maintenance of the 
Corn-laws, it would be scarcely denied, 
that these laws by crippling and embar- 
rassing what would be the most important 
branch of the trade of the country, did 
limit, and that to a very great degree, the 
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field for the employment of capital and 
labour. Proofs, disastrous proofs of the 
effect. of such limitation, met them at every 
step. Every trade was overdone—every 
opportunity for the use of capital contested 
by innumerable competitors—profits fell— 
smaller dealers and tradesmen were ruined, 
and even retail trades fell more and more 
into the hands of wealthy persons, whose 
large capital enabled them to endure ex- 
ceedingly minute profits. The rate of in- 
terest of money had been for a long period 
unprecedentedly low. As a consequence, 
every scheme for a joint-stock company 
abroad or at home—every proposal for a 
foreign loan, found persons ready to sub. 
scribe, notwithstanding their recent and 
fatal experience ; and this reminded him 
of a consideration with regard to their 
commercial intercourse with America of 
considerable importance, as bearing on that 
view of the subject. It was this, that not 
only then, but before the existing stagna- 
tion and depression in the trade with Ame- 
rica, both countries were really labouring 
under the want, on the part of America, 
of sufficient commercial equivalents for the 
amount of manufactures which the people 
of the United States were quite ready and 
willing to take. During the most pros- 
perous periods of our trade with America, 
and when the demand for our manufactures 
for the American markets was most active, 
how was that want supplied ? By the sale 
in this country of stocks created by the dif- 
ferent states of America, and by shares of 
banks and joint-stock companies of various 
descriptions in that country. These secu- 
rities formed for several years available 
remittances in, payment of the British 
manufactures exported to America. Cir- 
cumstances had thrown discredit on such 
securities ; they were no longer saleable in 
this market ; they would no longer serve 
for remittances, and the House might be 
assured, that,if they persisted in their pre- 
sent suicidal commercial policy, they would 
not again have such a demand from Ame- 
rica for our manufactures, as was the case 
a few years since, until the inclination 
should arise in this country to invest money 
in the public stocks or companies of that 
country. ,,And what was our present state 
of relations with America? Was it not 
perfectly, clear that nothing but the Corn- 
law stood in the way of a greatly-extended 
intercourse with the United States—an in- 
tercourse fraught with incalculable advant- 
ages to the people of both countries. The 
speech. recently delivered at Baltimore, by 
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Mr. Webster, one of the most eminent, if 
not the most eminent of- American states- 
men, <nd whose very recent connection 
with the Government gave peculiar weight 
and importance to his opinions, placed that 
matter beyond a doubt. It was perfectly 
clear, that if we would alter our Corn-laws. 
America would relax her tariff. Was it 
possible that the right hon. Gentleman 
would refuse to negociate on such terms— 
that the House would support him in such 
refusal—that the country would endure 
such refusal. Vast numbers of their hum- 
bler countrymen had long suffered, were 
still suffering, intense distress. Their Table 
was loaded with petitions from industrious 
artisans, who say that they want alike em- 
ployment and food; they had now the 
absolute certainty that the opportunity 
offered to relieve that distress, to procure 
that employment and food, for which the 
petitions languished. Would they—dared 
they—hesitate to avail -themselves of it ? 
He really did not know a subject of con- 
templation at once more afflicting and ab- 
surd—one better fittedito move, according 
to the mood of the observer, either laugh- 
ter or tears, than to see the rulers of two 
great nations striving by common consent 
to prevent their subjects contributing to 
each other’s happiness, and intercepting by 
absurd legislation the free interchange of 
blessings bestowed on both by Providence 
with lavish hand, although in diverse forms. 
Such, for a long period and to a melancholy 
extent, had been the character of the policy 
pursued by the Governments of England 
and the United States. Happily there ap- 
peared at length the dawn of a better day ; 
it was clear, that by a large and influential 
party in the United States, any overtures 
on the part of this country to cultivate a 
more extended and freer commercial in- 
tercourse would be well received. It would 
become them to make such overtures, as, 
beyond all doubt, it was the selfish and 
unwise policy of England which had mainly 
led the nations of the world astray, so was 
it her duty and her interest to lead the 
way in the return to a sounder policy. 
He believed it to be absolutely certain, 
that an advantageous commercial treaty 
might be negociated with America, Such 
treaty could be negociated with mutual 
advantages, only on the basis of an abro- 
gation of the Corn-Laws. It was true, 
Mr. Webster, despairing apparently of any 
Government being strong enough to repeal 
that law, talked only of the admission, on 
lower terms, of rice and Indian corn; but 
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he did not believe, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would make any attempt to defeat 
the Corn-law by an evasion, but if he saw 
that an advantageous commercial treaty 
with America could be negociated, only by 
opening our ports to the agricultural pro- 
duce of America in the ordinary terms of 
commercial intercourse, he would not hesi- 
tate to take the fair, and manly, and wise 
course of asking Parliament to abrogate the 
sliding-scale of dutics on the importation of 
corn. Fle repeated, that it was clear be- 
yond all doubt, from the present condition 
of parties in America, and the temper of 
men’s minds in that country, that there 
was the opportunity of reconsidering the 
state of commercial relations with incaleu- 
lable advantage to both. It was equally 
clear, that the neglect of this opportunity 
by England would give the ascendancy 
to the party in America which advocated 
an exclusive policy of a high and protective 
tariff—and that a free and beneficial inter- 
course between the countries might be in- 
definitely postponed, perhaps for ever ren- 
dered impossible. Heavy would in his 
opinion, be the responsibility of any Go- 
vernment by whom such an opportunity 
was thrown away. He had dwelt thus 
long on our relations with America, and 
on the bearing of those relations on the 
question of the repeal of the Corn-law, be- 
cause the case of America afforded the 
strongest instance of the prejudicial influ- 
ence of that law on our commercial inter- 
course with foreign countries; but what 
was true with regard to America, was true 
more or less with regard to many other 
countries—to all the countries, for instance, 
of northern Europe ; and he was quite sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman was well 
aware that an alteration of our Corn-law 
was the indispensable preliminary to re- 
storing a sound state of commercial inter- 
course between ourselves and the corn 
growing countries of Europe. The right 
hon. Gentleman, too, could not but be 
aware that he had himself, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade had greatly added to the 
difficulty of maintaining such a system as 
the present Corn-law. They had both 
enunciated, in the most emphatic lan- 
guage, the soundest principles of free- 
trade ; did they suppose those principles 
could be limited in their operation to the 
articles comprised in last year’s tariff? Or 
that, setting aside the injustice of subject- 
ing the artisan producing any article of 
home manufacture to foreign competition, | 
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while they maintained a monopoly price of 
the chief article of his subsistence, the peo. 
ple of England would never be persuaded 
that live oxen and salted beef, pigs, and 
pickled pork, might safely and advanta. 
geously be brought into this country at a 
fixed rate of duty, but that it would be 
ruinous for corn to be introduced on sj- 
milar principles? No; the only chance of 
maintaining a restrictive system was to 
maintain it intact; it was too much to 
expect that in the most commercial coun- 
trv in the world, laws, if not expressly 
designed, yet inevitably tending to intro- 
duce uncertainty and danger into the 
most important branch of commerce, should 
be retained, when the whole code, of which 
they once formed an homogeneous part— 
should have been subjected to reform, and 
they stood alone in strong relief, in glaring 
inconsistency with all the other enactments 
of the commercial legislations of the coun- 
try. But, above all, how could the right 
hon. Gentleman hope to retain the present 
Corn-law on the statute books after the 
Canada Corn Bill, now before them should 
have become law? To do so would be the 
very climax of inconsistency, the most 
striking of anomalies. After the passing of 
that bill, what would have become of the 
* great principle” of the sliding-scale? It 
was given to the winds, and the only other 
“great principle’ that he could discover 
remaining in our eee in the impor- 
tation of corn was, that it should be brought 
by a round-about road. What other “prin- 
ciple” was to be found in the Canada Corn 
Bill? The whole corn grown in the United 
States might be imported into this country 
at a fixed duty of 4s. per quarter, provided 
only it came down the St. Lawrence and 
not down the Hudson or the Mississippi. 
Would it be denied that such was the true 
character of the Canada Corn Bill? Would 
it be said, that American corn could only 
be thus imported after having been ground 
in Canada? It was quite true, that it must 
en route be ground for the benefit of the 
millers of Canada, and it was likewise true, 
that of the 4s. duty it must pay before 
being consumed in England, 3s. must be 
paid not into the imperial but into the co- 
lonial treasury—both in his opinion very 
inexpedient provisions, but neither altering 
the real character of the measure. The 
measure remained a complete renunciation 
of the principle of the sliding-scale, as far 
as America was concerned, neutralized 
indeed by the forced diversion of the trade 
into a circuitous and unnatural track, and 
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deprived of almost all its value by the per- jtaken so strong a hoid of the imagin 8 

verse ingenuity, which, by making it a}of our imperfectly educated masses. \fues ~ 

boon to Canada, not to the United States, | the House again look at the systematic at€9¥) yh" ~ 
| deprived them of the power of deriving any | incessant agitation of the Corn-law League. “~~~ i 
| advantage from the concession in negotiat- | What had the Government—what had the iH 
; ing with that country. He had alluded | House to oppose to it? The working of ‘i 
, to the state of public opinion, as bearing on | such a system would be formidable, if 
the question of the possibility of maintain- | directed against any laws or institutions, ' 
ing the present law ; could they be indif- | however wise, just, or defensible. Directed | 
f ferent to it? See how great was the dif-| against laws like the Corn-laws, it was H 
: ference between that state now, and three | absolutely irresistible. Looking, then, to | 
, years back, or even last year! It would]the points to which he had adverted ; i 
: be scarcely saying too much to assert, that } looking at the conditien of England, at 4 
i with the exception of the classes connected | the state of our relations with foreign | 
5 immediately with land, whether as holders | countries, at the policy pursued by the 4 
or occupiers, or rather of a portion of those | Government, at the state of public opinion, i 
dl classes—almost the entire people were op- | it appeared to him impossible to arrive at | 
1 posed to the present law ; certainly an | any other conclusion than that the present 
4 enormous majority. What philosophical | Corn-law could not be maintained, and that 
! or economical writer of any eminence— | the only question left for their consideration 
5 what commercial men, what manufacturers, | was, what enactment should be substituted 
what practical men of any class but far- | inits place. Would they have a free trade, 
mers, what real amount of opinion among | subject to no duty; or would they have a 
t the classes or individuals who guide opin- | free trade, subject to a moderate fixed 
e ion—did the right hon. Gentleman believe | duty ? He would, of these alternatives, 
J to be in favour of the present law ? And | prefer to see the importation of corn sub- i 
d with regard to the real amount of adverse | jected to a moderate fixed duty. He be- 
° opinion, this circumstance should not be } lieved that it would, at least, be the safest i 
- forgotten, that from peculiar causes two | and best mode of arriving at a trade wholly 
af very important classes had either not come | free of duty. He did not advocate a fixed i 
P forward to declare their opinions, or had | duty, in the belief that it would not raise ' 
t neutralised the effect of the declaration by | the price of corn here, or that it would be ‘ 
id adding to it the expression of irrelevant or | borne by the foreign grower rather than by 4 
i dangerous doctrines. He alluded to classes | the English consumer ; on the contrary, he t 
‘4 very opposite in condition and character, | was satisfied it could be shown by unan- ; 
it but agreeing in the particular to which he | swerable reasoning, that it would raise the 4 
a was adverting—on the one hand the mer-| price generally of corn in this country, } 
: cantile, on the other the operative elasses. | and would be borne by the consumers, and 4 
d With regard to the former, two things| not by the foreign grower. Neither did a 
y would not admit of dispute (he alluded | he advocate a fixed duty on the ground of a 
; more particularly to London); first, that} any exclusive burthen which could be } 
: the majority of the wealthier of those | shown to be borne by land—most assuredly 4 
classes were supporters of the present Go- | not, because he believed that the malt tax i 
x vernment; but, secondly, that they were | was borne by the growers of barley, as was 
| not friendly to the sliding-scale. Why had | recently stated by one, whose opinions were a 
H they not declared that opinion? Because] entitled to the respectful consideration of i 
: the abolition of the present system of Corn- | the House. There might certainly be, and |. 
ie laws having become a party question, they | perhaps it could be so shown, some burthens 4 
of had kept back or been careless in avowing | falling more heavily on land than on other i 
*» that opinion in the fear of weakening the | property, but certainly they would be more 
, influence of the party to which they mostly | than covered by a lower duty than any one 
, belonged. With regard to the operatives, | had yet proposed. Why then did he advo- i 
a it was yet better known that they had de- | catea duty? On this ground simply, that Hi: 
y clined to take part in the agitation for the | the interests at stake were far too mighty 4 
8 Repeal of the Corn-laws, not because they | uot to render it wise to proceed with the 4 
6 were not bitterly opposed to those laws, but | utmost caution. Agriculture was not only 1 | 
. because they fancied that by holding aloof, | the most important of the national interests, { 
H they might force the middle classes to join | from the extent of capital and labour em- ‘ 
a them in the pursuit of those visionary but } ployed in it, but because with it was in- 4 
a dangerous objects which unhappily had | volved the question of the subsistence of the 4 
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people. There could be no doubt but that 
the abrogation of the present Corn-law, 
and the substitution of a free-trade in 
corn, must produce some very considerable 
chdnges in the state of British agriculture, 
much less, he believed, than was supposed 
by the supporters of the present law, but 
still considerable. He and others had 
always contended, that the repeal of the 
law would not affect the value of Jand— 
that the land in which, under a system of 
free-trade, corn could not be advanta- 
geously grown, would be more profit- 
ably devoted to produce of a kind which 
could not be imported, and for which the 
increased prosperity of the country would 
furnish better markets. Yes, but this very 
argument implied derangement of the ex- 
isting system of agriculture, and a de- 
rangement, the first effect of which he was 
willing to mitigate. A fixed duty would 
have the advantage of testing with greater 
safety the effect of a free-trade. It would, 
he was satisfied, dissipate many unfounded 
fears, on the one band, and equally un- 
founded expectations on the other—as he 
felt perfectly satisfied it would demonstrate 
the impossibility of obtaining any consider- 
able quantity of corn, at prices so low as 
seemed to be anticipated both by the ad- 
vocates and opponents of a repeal of the 
existing law. If, with reference to the in- 
terests of British agriculture, he were con- 
tent to see a moderate fixed duty imposed 
on the importation of foreign corn, he 
should not be deterred from imposing such 
duty, from any apprehension that he was 
thereby, in any sensible degree, diminish- 
ing to the manufacturing and commercial 
interests the inestimable value of the re- 
peal of the present Jaw. He knew that 
such was not the language held at meet- 
ings of the Anti Corn-law League. He 
knew that at these meetings a fixed duty 
of 5s. per quarter was looked on as little 
less objectionable than the present law; 
but he must be permitted to say that such 
language showed, on the part of those who 
used it, but a very imperfect acquaintance 
with the real character of the evils pro- 
duced by the present law. Such language 
was indeed the inevitable result of that 
fanaticism always engendered by the long 
agitation of any question which nearly 
touched the passions of the people, and for 
which, perhaps, those by whom necessary 
reforms were refused were more justly re- 
sponsible than those by whom that fanati- 
cism was felt or expressed. A moderate 
fixed duty on the import of corn, supposing 
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the trade to be otherwise perfectly free, 
would not prevent that which we most 
wanted, namely, the restoration of a sound 
and wholesome state of commercial rela. 
tions with all the corn-growing countries 
in the world, from all of which we could 
at all times, receive a return for the manu- 
factures we should export ; because at all 
times our ports would be open, on known 
and intelligible terms, to the commodity 
they had to offer as an equivalent. The 
only effect of such a duty would be, in 
some degree, to narrow the circle from 
which we could draw supplies, precisely in 
the same degree, and no other, than if the 
freight of every imported quarter of corn 
were enhanced to the extent of the duty, 
He would also confess, that feeling con- 
vinced that a free-trade in corn, subject to 
a moderate fixed duty, would give a vast 
impulse to commerce and manufactures, 
and afford that enlarged field for the em- 
ployment of capital, under the want of 
which the country was languishing. He 
was not desirous of seeing the yet greater, 
perhaps wilder development, which a trade 
wholly without duty would give to those 
interests. It would be well, perhaps, to 
bear in mind the possible recurrence of a 
state of the country, in which it would be 
desirable to have some resource in reserve. 
Whatever might be, however, the demerits 
or inconveniences of a fixed duty, he felt 
assured that their only choice was between 
that and a trade perfectly free. The pre- 
sent state of the law could not endure, It 
was a question of time only. Every three 
years added at least one million of souls to 
the population of the country. In the very 
teeth of that fact did they still believe they 
could retain in shackles the trade by which 
the people were to be fed. As he had said, 
they had but the choice of the mode in 
which they would abrogate the existing 
law; but the time in which that choice 
would remain to them was fast passing 
away, and perhaps this might be the very 
last Session in which it was within their 
power. Already they might’have seen, by 
the division on the motion’ of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, 
that the ranks of those who’ advocated a 
fixed duty had become thinner, ‘whilst those 
who would yet support the Government in 
obtaining such a protection for British ag- 
riculture, felt that day by day such a policy 
was losing its value, partly because the 
longer the substitution of a fixed duty 
for that of the present system: was delayed, 
the less effect the concession would have in 
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satisfying the minds of the people—a main 
element in judging of the policy of any 
change—and partly because the less confi- 
dence would be felt in the endurance of 
any such protection. Every motive tended, 
therefore, to urge the importance of the 
settlement proposed by the noble Lord; 
and if he might venture, and in no un- 
friendly spirit, to address one word of re- 
monstrance to the great and powerful party 
on the opposite benches, who were more 
immediately the representatives of the ag- 
ricultural interest, he would say that, be- 
yond all other classes, the landholders of 
England were interested in the abrogation 
of the present law, because, beyond all 
other classes, they were interested in’ the 

rmanent prosperity of the country. The 
findholder, the merchant, the manufactu- 
rer, might resort to other lands—they must 
remain and share the fortunes of their 
country. To suppose that while this coun- 
try was prosperous, while its trade and ma- 
nufactures flourished—whilst it increased 
in wealth as well as + ery the land 
of England could ever fall in value was the 
most chimerical fear that ever entered the 
mind of man. But if it should happen that 
trade and manufactures should decay—that 
the wealthy capitalist, the skilful artizan, 
should quit their shores, leaving unem- 
loyed and starving millions behind—then, 
indeed, the condition of an English land- 
owner, instead of the most honourable and 
happy, might be the most wretched in the 
world. He thanked the House for its in- 
dulgence, and said’that, for the reasons he 
had assigned he should vote for the motion 
of the noble Lord. 

Colonel Wood did not think, that the 
roposition of the hon. Gentleman who 
fad just sat down promised much hope 
of a permanent settlement of the question. 
The hon. Member had said, that he was 
in favour of 4 moderate fixed duty, but 
he had not pmwceeded much further before 
he expressed his readiness to unfix that 
duty. He could not see why hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who were favourable to 
total Repeal, and always strenuously op- 
posed a fixed duty, should wish now to 
go into committee, unless they expected 
that this vould tend to promote the aboli- 
tion, Hen, Members opposite, studiously 
misrepresented the object of the Corn- 
laws. twas said, that the law of 1815 
was passed, in order to keep the price at 
80s., whereas, when it reached that price, 
grain was to come in duty free for three 
months The true object of that law was 
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to prevent corn from reaching the price of 
80s. He should vote against a fixed 
duty, because he was satisfied it could 
not be maintained. 

Mr. Aglionby remarked, that a new in- 
telligence was springing up among the 
farmers, which showed that they no longer 
believed the Corn-laws to be beneficial to 
their interests. In those districts where, 
a few years ago, the proposal of a fixed 
duty would have been received with as- 
tonishment and dread, the agriculturists 
were now rising up to petition for an 
alteration of the Corn-laws. He had 
petitions to this effect from several parts 
of Cumberland, and in particular one from 
the eminently agricultural district of 
Brompton, signed by a large number of 
freeholders and occupiers of land. They 
stated, that they were no longer, as for- 
merly, advocates for a sliding-scale; that 
under the sliding-scale the farming in- 
terest was becoming daily more and more 
depressed, and the only hope they had of 
prosperity was the restoration of prospe- 
rity to the manufacturing classes. Cons 
nected as he was with the land, and 
having no other interest than in the wel- 
fare of the agriculturists, he would tell the 
right hon. Baronet it was his firm convic- 
tion, that nothing could save that interest 
but an alteration of the present Corn-law. 
Some of the petitions entrusted to him 
were for a moderate fixed duty others for 
a total repeal, but all prayed for alter- 
ation. Under the influence of the present 
laws, the yeomanry of Cumberland were 
fast disappearing, and unless they were 
altered, he believed the condition of the 
farmers would become worse from year to 
ear. 
, Mr. Ewart had felt himseif obliged to 
postpone the motion he had placed on the 
paper, in the belief that the conduct of 
Ministers, in delaying the settlement of 
the question, was unjust to the manufac- 
turing, the commercial, and, above all, 
the agricultural interests; but had not 
the noble Lord given notice of the present 
motion, he would certainly have brought 
it forward. There were three modes of 
settling this question; first, that of the 
fixed duty, which was advocated by the 
noble Lord ; this he thought was no longer 
maintainable, The second was by the 
gradual expiry of the duty, to decline at 
the rate of Is., or some fixed sum every 
year. This would involve uncertainty 
and agitation, as long as the reduction 
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was in progress, would be injurious to the 
agricultural interest, and induce continual 
speculation in the corn trade. He was 
driven therefore to the alternative of total 
repeal, which he considered was now the 
only satisfactory way of settling the ques- 
tion. If any injustice should be wrought 
under existing contracts, that ought to 
become matter of settlement between 
Jandlord and tenant, but nothing would 
permanently settle the question, save the 
entire abolition of laws framed by injus- 
tice, and continued by impolicy. 

Mr. Villiers said, that observing the 
impatience of the House he would only 
say a few words, which, as the mover 
lately, himsel? of this committee, but with 
a different object, he desired to do, in 
order that he might not be misunderstood. 
He intended to vote for this committee, 
he felt no difficalty in doing so; it was 
the preliminary form required for the dis- 
cussion of all subjects, connected with 
trade, and it was impossible to decide any 
measure of that kind, without it, and 
when, in former years, he had made 
the same motion, persons voted with him 
who did not agree with him fully in opin- 
son, which was his case now as regarded 
the noble Lord. He thought the noble 
Lord had done the cause service by bring- 
ing it forward ; the advocates of the repeal 
of these laws wish nothing better than 
they should be brought before the public 
as frequently as possible, and knowing 
the distaste this House had to the subject, 
and the offence that they took at its being 
introduced, it required some courage in 
Members with less authority of station 
to submit any motion upon it. The noble 
Lord had done good also by showing to the 
country that there was a powerful party 
including a considerable section of the 
aristocracy whom he might be said to 
represent, who were determined that the 
present law should be considered no settle- 
ment of the question. That they, at least, 
would use their best efforts to change it, 
and to shake the confidence of the agri- 
culturists in its continuance. While it 
would also manifest, that those who were 
identified with a greater change than that 
proposed by the noble Lord were as de- 
termined as ever to leave no stone un- 
turned to procure for the people the 
removal of every vestige of a law made 
distinctly against their subsistence. That 
is the determination of those who are 
leagued together, for that purpose, and 
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they feel increasing confidence in their 
feause. And when he thus opposed him. 
self to thé plan of the noble Lord, let him 
not think there was anything unreason. 
lable in it, for he most recollect, that when 
he proposed what he termed a compromise 
he was not backed by the power necessa 

to give it effect. His compromise, which 
| was for the benefit of the landed interest, 
} was not sanctioned by that interest, and 
ithey distinctly repudiate the principle on 
| which he offered it. He is in a minority 
|here, and he is not backed by any party 
\that manifests itself out of doors. It 
is, therefore, an offer of a compromise, 
‘without a chance of its being accepted; 
jand, ‘and on this account he hoped, as it 
‘was not supported by any principle, and 
\that it fell short of what the people ex- 
|pected, and that it did nothing towards a 
‘final settlement of the question, that he 
would well consider if it would not be 
‘more prudent, more just, and more politic 
‘to give his adhesion to the only principle, 
and the only measure which ought to 
satisfy the people, and would settle the 
question ; and with regard to the prin. 
ciple on which ‘his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Taunton, had recommended 
a fixed duty—namely, that of being cau. 
tious in dealing with great interests, he 
begged also to call his attention to the 
encouragement he got from those whose 
interests he would protect. Why, they 
tell him that they do not ibeiaidel that 
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his plan is calculated td effect that object 
—that it will be no protection and no 
settlement—and the hon. Member for 
Brecon said, again to-night what he had 
said before, that he would sooner have a 


total repeal than a fixed’ duty. He be- 
lieved the gallant Member represented the 
agricultural interests faithfully in saying 
so—for he observed, at all the meetings 
which had been held in the agricultural 
districts, that of the thfee propositions 
which are made for altering the pre 
sent law, the fixed duty aad total re- 
peal, while there is a great majority, or 
nearly unanimity for the total repeal, the 
fixed duty is supported by tke smallest 
minority. These meetings ate held in the 
agricultural districts, [Oh!] The farmers 
are invited ; if it is meant that tliey do not 
attend, it shows that they are not very 
eager for the support of the law, ‘and that 
those who depend upon them bave .no 
scruple in declaring for the total’ repeal. 
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acquainted with this subject that their 
opinions have undergone great change, 
and that they are now in every direction 
calling out against the Corn-laws. So 
much for a fixed duty being wanted to 
allay the fears of the farmers, or being 
likely to conciliate those who are wedded 
to this law. But, Sir, a fixed duty is still, 
what all Corn-laws are, an impediment to 
the supply of the people with food, and I 
say, to treat that lightly could only be 
justified on the supposition that all that 
is said with regard to the present circum- 
stances of the country is untrue, namely, 
that the people are not adequately sup- 
plied with food—that they are rapidly 
increasing in number—that they want 
more employment—and that they are ne- 
cessarily dependent on foreign lands for 
food. If all these things were false, they 
might be haggling there about the nature 
of the impediment they would place in 
the way of more food being imported with- 
out danger—but he believed that they 
were all true-that the population bas 
long been pressing on the means of sub- 
sistence, that it was continuing to do so 
every hour, and that a greater wrong, or 
greater injustice, could not be perpetrated 
than to throw any difficulty in the way of 
an industrious population like theirs, of 
whom millions were then suffering or des- 
titute from not having the freest access to 
the means of life. The whole question 
was in this.fact, the people are underfed, 
their numbers are increasing, and the 
measure is to let more food in. He said 
it was not safe to leave the people in this 
state; their discontent might be referred 
to other matters, but the inadequate sup- 
ly of the necessaries of life was at the 
aes of it. ¥es, even in Ireland, though 
there were many abuses, like the Protes- 
tant Church, to irritate the people, the 
real grievance was that the people were 
destitute ; it,was this that made them so 
tenacious of occupying land, which was 
the cause of half the tumult and outrage 
there; and as long as such masses of the 
people were in want of food, property 
would be unsafe and the business of the 
country uscertain and unsteady; and it 
was in this state that they were then occu- 
pying thenselves with the mode in which 
they wouid prevent the people being fed. 
It really was monstrous, He_ believed 
that, in ihe condition of the people, they 
would be much better occupied in devis- 
ing a mode of giving a premium to the 
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introduction of more food, than of ob- 
structing it; unless, indeed, they thought 
with the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, that the people were so little 
distressed, that they would reserve the 
relief for future occasions, to prevent their 
being too prosperous all at once. The 
hon. Member's constituents must be in a 
very different condition from his, who, he 
well knew, were in a state of the deepest 
distress and embarrassment from the state 
of the trade, he believed it was the state 
of the country at large. He hoped, also, 
while they were resisting free_trade in food 
with other countries, it would be remem- 
bered that there was no provision made 
by any other means of meeting the wants 
of an increasing population, and that in 
the opinion of the most intelligent agri- 
culturists that, as long as this law lasted, 
or that the question was unsettled, there 
was not the most distant hope of those 
improvements in agriculture being adopted 
which would alone supply the people ade- 
ques with food from this country. Un- 
der all these circumstances, he did intreat 
those who saw that all compromise was 
hopeless with the party opposite, that they 
would join heartily in seeking to abolish 
for ever a law which existed only to enrich 
one class by the privations of hick: 

Sir R. Peel said, I am sure the House 
will feel that it is equally painful for me 
on the one hand to permit a question of 
such great importance as this, and which 
has been brought forward by the noble 
Lord, to pass without comment; and, on 
the other, to enter on the discussion of a 
subject so perfectly familiar to the House 
as this, on which every argument has been 
used, not once, or twice only, but innu- 
merable times, and with respect to which 
not a single new fact or principle has 
been announced during the present de- 
bate. I shall follow the example set by 
the noble Lord as far as regards the spirit 
in which his speech was conceived, and 
the moderation and temperance with which 
he has discussed this question; and I 
shall confine myself to the single point, 
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‘whether it would be for the public advan- 


tage to disturb the settlement of the ques- 
tion which was made last year, for the 
sake of adopting the principle advocated 
by the noble Lord? I leave the House 
to jndge from the speeches of those who 
intend to vote with the noble Lord, whe- 
ther it be probable that such a measure 
as the noble Lord’s will meet with that 
3C2 
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general assent, even from those who will 
support him on the question of going into 
committee, which would alone afford any 
prospect of a permanent settlement of 
the question? Every gentleman says, 
“Settle the Corn-laws, make a perma- 
nent settlement of the question; the 
expectation of further change excites 
and agitates the country—the people 
are not satisfied with the present law— 
let us alter it.” Now, for the preliminary 
motion to go into committee, in order to 
settle this question, those even who differ 
toto calo from the noble Lord will vote, 
but once grant the committee, and the 
extent of their differences of opinion will 
immediately appear. Those who are for 
total repeal will separate from the noble 
Lord, and offer the most decided opposi- 
tion to the proposal which, if he obtains 
his committee, he will make. What pro- 
spect then is there that the motion of the 
noble Lord would, or could bring about a 
final settlement of the Corn-law question. 
Sir, the noble Lord has repeated to-night 
very fairly the opinion he has often stated 
before with respect to the Corn-laws. He 
has admitted, that the proprietors and 
occupiers of land are subject to peculiar 
burthens, entitling them to protection. 
He also admits the force of that opinion 
which he has quoted from some of the 
greatest writers on political economy, that 
when a law, however abstractedly objec- 
tionable, has existed for a long time, and 
great interests have been formed under its 
protection, nothing can be more unwise or 
impolitic than by making great and sud- 
den changes to disturb the capital and in- 
dustry so called into employment. Ap- 
plying these principles to the present 
question, the noble Lord proposes that 
there shall be a moderate fixed duty on 
the importation of foreign corn, What 
the amount of that duty isto be, the noble 
Lord did not distinctly explain; though, 
really, when we are so immediately on the 
point of deciding whether or not we should 
go into committee, I think it is a question 
whether it would not be an advantage to 
know the amount of the duty the noble 
Lord means to propose. But | will not 
quarrel with the noble Lord on that score, 
The noble Lord has concealed his inten- 
tion, well knowing that to state the amount 
would have caused a sudden explosion 
amongst his own friends, and that the 
semblance of unanimity he now sees 
around him would immediately have 
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disappeared: ‘* Moderate,” no doubt hig 
duty would be, but “ fixed” it never could 
be, according to his own showing, because 
not departing in the least from the prin. 
ciple which he had adopted, he foresees 


‘that he cannot maintain permanently a 


fixed duty, but must make provision for 
unfixing that fixed duty, and providing 
some authority by which that fixed duty 
may be removed. Keally the noble Lord 
was, I think, somewhat unjust to the 
principle of a graduated duty, when he 
introduced that story about Regent-street 
—when he said, “that the sliding-scale, 
like Regent-street, could bear neither rain 
nor criticism.” Why, that was the com. 
ment of some censorious critic on Regent- 
street; but the noble Lord appears in the 
character notiof a critic, but of the archi. 
tect, and he himself admits, that his own 
structure will’ not bear the rain. The 
noble Lord says, that if the rain should 
come, and there should be an unfavour. 
able harvest in consequence of distrusting 
his own principle of a fixed duty, he would 
provide some convenient authority to unfix 
it. The noble Lord takes it for granted, 
that under a fixed duty there would be 
such a regular pouring in of foreign corn 
at convenient periods as to prevent prices 
ever rising to an undue height ; but, fore. 
seeing that there would be a great clamour 
against the law, if the protection should 
fail, he provides the means of doing away 
with it, I say then the noble Lord’s ap. 
plication of the fastidious criticism about 
Regent-street was rather unfair, as applied 
exclusively to the sliding-scale. The noble 
Lord was followed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for, Taunton, who 
supports the moderate fixed duty, but 
on principles totally different from those 
of the noble Lord. The tight hon. Gen- 
tleman denies altogether the claims of the 
land on the score of special burthens, and 
rests his support of the fixed duty merely 
on its being unwise suddetly to disturb 
what has been so long in existence. The 
next advocate for the proposai of the noble 
Lord was the hon. Member for Montrose; 
that hon. Gentleman acquiesced in the 
proposal of a fixed duty, but,announced 
his intention of proposing in thecommittee 
a plan which I cannot think would tend 
much to settle this question. The hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ I might be tempted to 
allow a fixed duty to be immediately apr 
plicable, and I will give you two’ years or 
a certain definite period for the purpose.of 
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enabling you to prove, if you can, that 
there are special burthens on land, and if 
jn that period you cannot prove that those 
special burthens exist, the fixed duty shall 
be abolished.” Was there ever such a 
way of settling a great question? A fixed 
duty is to be immediately applicable, time 
is to be given to the agricultural interest 
to produce proof that there are special 
burthens on agriculture, and if they fail in 
adducing that proof, then the fixed duty 
shall cease and determine, and the trade in 
corn shall be free. [A Cheer.) What! 
Does any hon. Gentleman cheer that pro- 
posal? I really did think, that the hon. 
Member for Montrose would have stood 
alone in such « proposition. © The interval 
that would elapse would not, I think, lead 
to very great confidence in the perma- 
nence and security of the fixed duty. The 
next hon. Member that spoke on the other 
side of the House was the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets (Sir 
W. Clay.) 1 own I was surprised at some 
of the positions he advanced. [He says, 


he is unwilling to disturb so great an in- 
terest as the landed interest, on account 
of its close connexion with the subsist- 
ence of the people; and he fears that by un- 


limited free_trade the discouragement of do- 
mestic agriculture might make us repent 
that we had given a'sudden check to the 
employment of capital and labour in land. 
There was anotherreason for imposing a 
fixed duty which I’heard with the same 
surprise from the advocates of total repeal, 
The hon. Member'says— 

“T am so afraid-of such an expansion of 
commerce, and such an extension of manufac- 
turing industry, wére we to consent to an im- 
mediate repeal of the Corn-laws ; that, in 
order to take seenrity against so great an evil, 
I must have a small, fixed duty,” 

The hon. Gentleman strongly presses 
upon me and ‘the Government the policy 
of entering into immediate negotiations 
with the United States on the subject 
of the Corr-laws. He says we ought 
to make coreessions with reference to the 
Corn-laws, as an equivalent for a modi- 
fication of the tariff. I confess I do not 
exactly comprehend the proposition of the 
hon. Baronet. Would he advise us to 
deal exclesively with the United States, 
and take the agricultural produce of the 
United States on terms more favourable 
than those we should offer to other coun- 
tries? He says the abrogation of the 
Corn-laws would be essential to any satis- 
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factory negotiation with the United States, 
but if we are to abrogate the Corn-laws 
immediately by legislation, how is it pos- 
sible to enter into negotiation with the 
United States, for the reduction of their 
tariff to be consequent on the alteration of 
our Corn-laws? If he thinks we ought 
to deal with the United States, and offer 
to them special privileges for the introduc- 
tion of their produce, it is quite clear that 
he should vote for the continuance of the 
existing Jaw, and not propose the imme- 
diate abrogation of the Corn-laws till we 
have obtained that reduction, which would 
give all the advantages to the United 
States, without any equivalent in return, 
[ cannot understand the principle on 
which the hon. Baronet would negociate 
with the United States specially with 
respect to corn, while he advises us to 
adopt a course to-night which would offer 
to the United States every advantage they 
wished for their trade, without making any 
concession whatever in return. The two 
hon. Gentlemen who spoke last—the hon. 
Members for Dumfries and Wolver- 
hampton—although I believe they intend 
to vote with the noble Lord on this pre- 
liminary step of going into committee, 
distinctly informed the noble Lord that 
they would be no parties to any settlement 
of the Corn-laws on the principles he pro- 
posed. The hon. Member for Dumfries 
says, that if you impose any duty, whether 
fixed or variable, on foreign corn, it par- 
takes of the nature of a discriminating 
duty, and is liable to all its exceptions ; 
and, therefore, although he will vote for 
going into committee now, he will be no 
party whatever to any modification of the 
Corn-laws on the principle stated by the 
noble Lord. The hon. Member for Wol- 
verhapton holds precisely the same opin- 
ions; both those hon. Members are totally 
opposed to alterations of the Corn-laws 
on the principles proposed by the noble 
Lord, and they Cistinctly tell the noble 
Lord that, so far from considering his 
principle a settlement of the question, 
they will proceed in the agitation for total 
repeal, denying altogether the justice of 
any imposition of duty, on the subsistence 
of the people. This is the broad principle 
for which they contend, that there is no 
claim on the part of agriculture to protec- 
tion, that interests, however long pro- 
tected, are not now entitled to the con- 
tinuance of that protection, that taxes on 
food are in themselves radically unjust, 
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and that they will be no party to any set- 
tlement of the question on the noble Lord’s 
plan. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose says— 

“That I stated it as my opinion that if you 
subjected corn to a fixed duty you raised the 
price of corn, the produce of this country, 
universally by the precise extent of that fixed 
duty; that, for instance, if you imposed a 
duty of 8s. per quarter on foreign corn, I cal- 
culated that every quarter of corn produced 
in this country would be raised in price 8s., 
and that the measure of the amount of the 
tax, and the extent of the burthen, would not 
be the duty levied on foreign corn, but it 
would be that increase of price which would 
effect every quarter of domestic corn.” 

Now, I beg to assure the hon, Gentle- 
man I never made use of any such ar- 
gument. Nothing is more dangerous 
than arguing in the presence of the hon, 
Gentleman, because he immediately sup- 
poses when I refer to the argument of 
another, that this is an argument which I 
myself adopt. I was referring to the 
positive opinion of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward); it was that hon. 
Member who maintained the doctrine 


that by imposing a duty on foreign corn 
you raised the price of every quarter of 
domestic corn by the extent of the duty 


and I said, if that principle were well- 
founded, and if the hon. Gentleman were 
sincere in the belief of it, it would be 
utterly impossible that he could acquiesce 
in a fixed duty on corn as a substitute for 
a graduated duty, because the amount of 
the tax would, probably, take 5,000,0002, 
or 6,000,000/. from the people by raising 
the price of all the agricultural produce of 
this country. I did not adopt the argu- 
ment, | only stated it as the argument of 
the hon. Member for Shetfield. Well, 
admitting that it might be desirable that 
there should be, if possible, a settlement 
of this question. I ask the House, if it 
be possible to effect that settlement by 
acceding to the proposal of the noble 
Lord and going into committee, The 
noble Lord says, ‘‘ Let us have a com- 
promise.” The phrase has been objected 
to; and what say hon, Gentlemen behind 
him? They say, let there be no com- 
promise of any principle whatever; let 
each party insist on their extreme opinions 
—let there be no compromise. I think 
with the noble Lord, if that course be 
taken, there is an end to all practical le. 
gislation ; if every party contends for the 
maintenance of their extreme opinions, 
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there is no_ possibility of coming to a set. 
tlement _ any question. The very 
groundwork of practical legislation is 
mutual concession and compromise—pot 
of principle, but such a compromise as jg 
essential to gain the greatest amount of 
good, and diminish as far as possible, the 
evil that may be inseparable from the 
adoption of any measure. Now,] thought 
last year a compromise on the general 
principle had been entered into — that 
is, the agricultural interest not approving 
of the extent of that reduction of protec- 
tion which I proposed, yet in the hope 
that it would be assented to, and would 
be maintained until there should be mani. 
fest proof that the maintenance of it was 
inconsistent with the general welfare, gave 
their assent to the law brought in last 
year. The agricultural interests were not 
affected merely by the Corn-laws. Most 
extensive changes were made in the laws 
which affect the agricultural interest. 
Laws, which gave not merely protection 
as to the introduction of cattle and meat, 
but which established the prohibitions of 
foreign cattle were changed. ‘Timber, 
another description of agricultural produce, 
was opened toa much greater extent of 
competition with foreign timber. On 
many articles of agricultural produce, 
speaking generally, there was a material 
reduction of that protection which had 
formerly subsisted. ‘That arrangement 
was made last year. You say the present 
law was condemned before it was passed. 
The right hon. Gentleman says his objec- 
tions to the law have not grown up since, 
they were inherent in the principle of the 
law—he was prepared io condemn the 
law before it was passed, . But Parliament 
by a great majority assented to the law; 
and, I must repeat what I said before, 
that although you may object to the prin- 
ciple of the law, yet many ofthe objections 
you urged against it have not been con- 
firmed by experience, and (many of the 
predictions you uttered have not been ve- 
rified. Of course there was ‘a great fall 
of price immediately on the passing of the 
law. The price fell from an: average of 
Gls. to an average of 52s., arising partly 
from the operation of the law, but much 
more from the abundance of the harvest 
with which unexpectedly we were blessed. 
Since the law has come fairly into opera- 
tion, looking at the price of wheat, barley, 
and oats, 1 doubt whether at any period, 
if fixity of price be an advantage, there 
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was ever less variation in the price of all 
descriptions of grain, taking the last six 
months, and making the comparison with 
any former period of the same extent. I 
think it is impossible to deny that with re- 
spect to wheat an equable price has been 
maintained. since the law came into ope- 
ration, aod go of barley and oats... It was 
said last year that the new law would still 
interfere with the exchanges. That pre- 
diction has not been verified, A great 
import. of foreign corn has taken place, 
aod yet the circulation and monetary con- 
dition of the country have not,been dis- 
turbed. I say, therefore, although you 
may maintain the objections, you urged 
against the principle of the Jaw last year, 
it does not appear to me that intervening 
experience has confirmed the objections 
you then uttered; and seeing mo ground, 
therefore, to distrust the operation of this 
measure—believing it to, have been not, 
as I have often said, an arrangement which 
was determinately and invariably to. be 
adhered to, as you would adhere to great 
vital constitutional prigciples, but an ar- 
rangement to which you ought. to adhere, 
until convinced by the, evidence of facts 
that it ought to be departed from,-—seeing 
that there is great avd admitted inconve- 
nience in disturbing, the country by con- 
stant alterations of laws of this nature, 
and not foreseeing, the probability that 
the measure proposed by the noble Lord 
can lead to a settlament,—believing, also, 
that a fixed duty, cannot be maintained 
under the adverse circumstances. which 
you may expect to arise,— upon these 
conjoint considerations 1 must avow my 
determination to adhere to the existing 
law, and to negative the proposal of the 
noble Lord, thet we should go into.a com- 
mittee for the purpose of substituting a 
moderate fixed duty for the duties on corn 
which at present exist. 

Lord J. Russell replied. It would only 
be necessary for him to address a few 
observations to. the House, some of them 
relating to.what had been said of himself 
personally jor the course he had thought 
fitto pursue. The President of the Board 
of Trade bad thought fit to blame him for 
introducieg this motion, when he knew 
that it would not be supported by a majo- 
tity of she, House. His experience bad 
not shown that a minority was on all occa- 
sions to remain silent because jt was not a 
majority. _Majorities might always be 
powerfal, but they were not always right ; 
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and there were few great questions of right 
aud justice which had not had, at one time 
or other, to make their way against supe- 
rior numbers. At all events, such a doc- 
trine did not come recommended to him. 
At different periods and in different forms 
he had frequently brought forward the 
question of a reform in the representation, 
and, although long in a minority, truth 
and reason had at length prevailed, and 
the measure had finally been carried, The 
same remark would apply to the question 
regatding Roman Catbolic disabilities : 
that bad long struggled upward against 
powerful majorities, but justice had finally 
triumphed, and the right hon. Baronet had 
himself been the instrument of its suecess. 
Therefore, although he might not be in.a 
condition to propose what could now. be 
practically carried into effect, he had rea- 
son to hope that the time would arrive 
when the principles he had advocated ia 
a minority would be adopted by a majo- 
rity. Some of those who sat on his side 
of the House, bad stated that a fixed duty 
would not be satisfactory to the farming 
interest; but it was clear from what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Cock- 
ermouth that not a few of the statesmen 
of Cumberland were in favour of a total 
repeal. Others, and among them the 
manufacturing interest, were for extreme 
measures, but it did not follow that they 
would not be satisfied with less. Again, 
to refer to the progress of reform in Par- 
liament ; when he formerly advocated the 
cause, not a few of its friends were for 
universal suffrage, and secmed disposed 
not to be satisfied with anything short of 
it; but they afterwards took a more tem- 
perate and reasonable view of the matter, 
and the country having been brought to 
sift and examine the subject, the Reform 
Bill was passed without any such general 
and sweeping innovation. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that the effect of the 
present Corn-bill had been to produce a 
moderate price of corn, [Sir R. Peel: 
I said an equitable price.} He under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet to impute 
the low price of corn to the existing law. 
[Sir . Peel; 1 said distinctly that it was 
mainly owing to the good barvest.}] The 
usual course was to attribute to the law 
any consequence that was beneficial. If 
the price of corn were moderate, then the 
act was the cause of it; and if the farmers 
were discontented, then the law had no 
effect upon the price. If the majority of 
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the House adopted the proposition he had 
submitted to it he was convinced that a 
moderate fixed duty would go far, if not 
all the way, to satisfy the country, and 
put an end to agitation. One hon. Mem- 
ber had stated to-night that he was fora 
total repeal, but when the House was in 
committee, and the alternative was pre- 


sented to that hon. Member, he had little’ 


doubt that for the sake of settling the: Mc Taggart, Sir J. 


question he would be content with a fixed | 


duty. f 

Sir R. Peel expressed his surprise that 
he could have been misunderstood by the 
noble Lord. He had said that the low 
price of corn was partly owing to the ope- 
ration of the law, but much more to the 
bountiful harvest. Those were, he believed, 
the very words he had employed. During 
the last six months there had been less 
variation than, he believed, in any pre- 
ceding six months for many years. 

The House divided—Ayes 145; Noes 
244: Majority 99. 
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Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sird. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J, 
Hamilton, LordC. 
Hampden, R. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge,rt.hoa.SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Heneage, E 
Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B, 
Herbert, lin. S. 
Hervey, Eord A. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hon. W. A’C. 


Corn- Laws. 


Hope, A. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Irton, S. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 


Jones, Capt. 
Kelburne, Visct. 
Kelly, F. 
Kemble, H. 


Koatchbull,rt-hn-.SirE. 


Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Liddell, hon, H.jT. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C.S. 
Manners, Lord J, 


' Marsham, Visct. 


Martin, C. W. 
Martin, T. B. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Murray, ©, R.S. 
Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A.S. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pigot, Sir R, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
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Polhill, F. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 

Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smollett, A. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. 


Corn- Laws. 


Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 
Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Talbot, C, R. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, hon. F.J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G, 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turnor, C. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Waddington, H.S. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wodehouse, E, 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col.T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, hon. E. ‘T. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Pairs (Non official.) 


AYES, 
Acheson, Lord 
Arundel, Earl 
Bowes, J. 
Dawson, hon. T. 
Drax, J. S. W. 
Divett, E. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Etwall, R. 

Fox, C. R. 
French, F. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Hollond, R. 
Johnson, A. 
Listowel, Lord 
Loch, James 
Maher, V. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpots, J. 
Power, J. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rutherford, A. 
Stuart, Lord J. 


NOES. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Clive, Lord 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Emlyn, Visct, 
Kerr, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Rous, Capt. 
Kirk, P. 
Alexander, N. 
Miles, — 
Johnstone, H. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Barrington, Lord 
Lindsey, H. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Wilbraham, hon. B, 
Palmer, R. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Sanderson, R, 
Bailey, J. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Duftield, T. 
Planta, J. 
Godson, R. 
Scott, hon. F. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Cole, hon, A. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Ramsay, W.’R, 
Dodd, G, 
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NOES, 
Repton, G. 
Broadley, H. 
Forman, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Lowther, J. 
Ashley, hon. H. 
Wilshere, W. Broadwood, H. 
Wyse, T. Somerset, Lord G, 


The House adjourned at  half-past 
twelve. 


AYES. 
Standish, C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Turner, E. 

Ward, G. H. 
White, Col. 


—neesores ccc — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 14, 1843, 


MinuTEs.] Bite. Pybdlice—1°- Sugar Duties; Commons 
Inclosure (No, 2). 
2°. Salmon Fisheries; Coroners. 
Committed.—Pound-Breach and Rescue. 
Reported.—Copyhold and Customary Tenure, 
Private.—Reported.—Eglwysrhos, etc. Inclosure; Watson's 
Divorce; Ross and Cromarty Jurisdiction. 
3° and passed:—Mildenhall Drainage; Topsham Im: 
provement. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Villiers, from Brentford, 
and Rotherhithe, for the Total and Immediate Repeal of 
the Carn-Laws.—By Lord Bernard, from Bandon and 
other places, against Repeal, and against the National 
System of Education.—By Mr. Bowes, from Stourbridge, 
for Carrying out Rowland Hill’s plan of Post-office Re- 
form.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Gainsborough, Glas- 
gow, and Manchester, for the Liberation of Chartist Pri- 
soners.—By Messrs. Villiers, Hindley, Thornely, W. Ellis, 
Evans, Hume, Bowes, Langston, Forster, and Schole- 
field, Philips, Greene, Ord, Egerton, Busfeild, Clive, G, 
Knight, Gaskell, S. Crawford, Williams, W. Cowper, 
Blewitt, Ross, M. Gibson, P. Howard, E. Buller and J. A. 
Roebuck, the Lord Mayor of London, Lord H. Vane, Sir 
C. Lemon, Colonel G. Langton, Dr. Bowring, and Lord 
Duncan, from an immense number of places against, and 
by Lord Dungannon and Mr. Henley, from three places, 
in favour of the Factories Bill—By Lord Mahon, Sir G, 
Strickland, Messrs, Miles, M. Gibson, and Villiers, from 
a number of Individuals and places in favour of, and by 
Mr. Egerton, from one place, against the Coroner's Bill, 
—From the Mortgagees and Trustees of several Roads, 
against the Turnpike Roads Bill.—From several places, 
for Encouraging the Sehools in Connexion with the 
Church Education Society.—From Mansfield, Stockton, 
Preston, Bath, and Plymouth, in favour of the Scientific 
Societies Bill.—From the Bakers of Dundalk, for Regu- 
lating their Hours of Labour.—From Dovor, for Altering 
the Health of Towns BilL—From the Oxfordshire Law 
Society, against the County Courts Bill,-From Leicester, 
in favour of, and from Bandon against, the Repeal of the 
Union.—From Cork, against the Grand Jury Present- 
ment Bill.—From Kilcoe and Aghadown, against the 
Irish Poor-Law.—-From James Gillespie for Inquiry into 
the Moral Training System pursued at the Naval School 
of Greenwich Hospital. 


State or Puszic Business.} On 
the question that the Orders of the Day be 
read, 

Mr. 7. M. Gibson said, he was desirous 
of having some explanation of the course 


which her Majesty's Government seemed 
to be pursuing ip reference to certain im- 
portant bills they had introduced into that 
House.. He would first ask a question of 
the right- hon, Gentleman respecting the 
Factories Bill. That bill was introduced 
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into the House in the beginning of March; 
it was read a second time during that 
month; and notices were given that the 
committee on the bill would be taken on 
a certain day, several times previously, 
Now, he wanted to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman, whether, if it were the inten. 
tion of her. Majesty’s Government to aban- 
don this bill—and he (Mr. Gibson) had 
no wish that it should be brought on at all, 
he was very desirous that it should: be 
withdrawn, altogether—but he asked whe- 
ther it would not be more candid and 
more open to say. so at once, than by 
puiting notices on the paper for postpon- 
log the: measure when the day. arrived, 
thus to brieg the measure down to so late 
a period of the Session that it could not 
be carried ou, and would drop through 
without appearing to be abandoned, If 
Government meant to abandon this mea- 
sure, they ought) at once to say so, and 
relieve the country from the suspense, and 
the Members ofthat House from the in- 
convenience of repeatedly coming down 
when it. was expected that this measure 
was to come on. . If her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended) really to bring on the 
measure, he. wanted,to know what reason 
there was why it should not be brought 
forward on the day on which notice: was 
given? What was the use or meaning of 
a notice given before Whitsuntide of a 
measure to be brought.on upon the 19th 
of June, if it were not afterwards adhered 
to? The consequence of this system must 
be that. Members would disregard natices, 
and feel that whether a minister intimated 
that a measure would be brought. on or 
not was a matter of complete indifference; 
and then, perhaps, a measure might be 
brought on, at a late period of the Session, 
in the absence of those who would other- 
wise be present. He thought, therefore, 
for the sake of regularity iy public busi- 
ness, it was necessary that some very 
excellent reason should be afforded when 
a measure was not brought 09 after notice 
given. The same remarks, he, had applied 
to the Factories Bill were applicable, also, 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill. That 
bill had been before the Houseguring the 
whole of the present Session, and had 
been postponed some time ago, because 
gentlemen, who were members ofthe legal 
profession, were absent during the assizes, 
and could not be present during,the dis 
cussion. It seemed as if this bill were to 
be postponed to. period:when the assizes 
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would again come on, and the same plea 
would be put in, that legal gentlemen 
could not be present, and then the mea- 
gure must either be passed during their 
absence, or be carried at the end of the 
Session, with the bustle with which bills 
were then generally disposed of. The 
same remarks applied to. the Local Courts 
Bill. He had himself felt, and he could 
speak also for other hon, Members, that 
he had been exposed to the greatest in- 
convenience from having been told one 
day that a measure was to be brought on 
ata particular time, and then being told 
incidentally that it was put off for an in- 
definite period. He called upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to say whether he meant 
togoon with the Factories: Bill or not, 
and whether he meant to take the factory 
regulation clauses alone, or'with the edu- 
cational clauses attached, instead of con- 
tinually misleading the House by notices 
postponed from time to time, to make it 
appear to the country that the bill had 
not been given up, but that it had fallen 
through the lateness of the Session.. 

Sir R. Peel said, his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
would state on the next day the course 


which he meant to’take with regard to 
the Factories Bill, and the hon. Gentle- 
men would therefore excuse him if he 
postponed until to-morrow making any 
special announcement regarding that mea- 


sure. He wished the hon. Member would 
ensure the means of taking a certain bill 
on any given day. The hon. Gentleman 
complained of the grievance of being ob- 
liged to attend ‘in the House of Com- 
mons. If that were a grievance, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would have some 
commiseration for persons like himself, 
who in the discharge of their public duty, 
were obliged, in addition to official busi- 
hess, to attend regularly in that House for 
eight or nine hours every evening; he 
could not, therefore, have much sympathy 
with the paiticular grievance of which the 
hon, Gentleman complained. The hon, 
Gentleman’ ought to recollect the various 
contingencies which might occur to pre- 
vent a particular measure from being 
brought on. Ministers had given notice 
of certain’ measures, some to make impor- 
tant reforms in the administration of jus- 
tice, others to make some provision for the 
education of the people, bat it was im- 
possible for them to specify the exact 
period -at which any bill would come 
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on. There had been constantly adjourned 
debates—he did not wish to make any 
complaint of these adjournments, which 
were necessary to give hon. Gentlemen 
a full opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion, he was not atall insinuating that there 
had been adjournments for the purpose of 
delay, but when they took place for four 
or five nights in succession, of course 
they must interfere with the arrangements 
made for getting through the business. 
The hon. Gentleman would not forget 
that subject in which he took a deep in- 
terest, the discussion on the Corn-laws, on 
the motion of the hon. Memher for Wol- 
verhampton. He (Sir R. Peel) thought 
it of importance, that on a great question 
of that kind, the House should not pro- 
ceed at once to the expression of its opi- 
nion; the Government, therefore, ac- 
ceded to the wish felt by several hon. 
Gentlemen for adjournment, and they 
had thus been deprived of two nights in 
that week, He had taken the same 
course on other debates, but he had done 
so, simply from a desire to accommodate 
those who had charge of the public busi- 
ness, and from a belief, that on the whole, 
it was most consistent with the public 
interests, But it was rather hard, after 
he had taken that course, to charge him 
with not fulfilligg the arrangements which 
had been entered into. With respect to 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, Government 
had a strong wish to proceed with it, but 
there were other measures of greater im- 
portance necessarily brought under the 
consideration of the House, He never 
had moved an adjournment at twelve 
o'clock ; he was ready, on the contrary, 
at all times to devote ten or twelve hours, 
instead of eight or nine, to the disposing 
of the public business; but it was gnite 
impossible for him to control the deli- 
berations of the House, or ensure a 
particular measure being brought forward 
at a given time. The delay with respect 
to the measures to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had adverted, had arisen in a great 
degree from the wish on the part 
of Government to ascertain the views 
entertained regarding them, and give 
those who took an interest in them an 
Opportunity of submitting their opinions 
to Government, in personal conferences 
before they were brought forward. 

Sir G. Grey wished to state, with re- 
ference to his motion from referring the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill to a select com- 
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mittee up stairs, that considering the pro- 
gress made with that bill, and the period 
of the Session to which they had arrived, 
it ‘was not his intention to persist in that 
notice of motion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had said, that the bill now stood 
fot Friday week the 23rd of June. There 
was now no chance of a select committee 
and it would be still more hopeless to 
carry the bill through a committee of the 
whole House. 


Heattu or Towns.] In answer to a 
question from Sir W. Clay, 

Mr. Mackinnon said, in consequence of 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
on the. previous day, he should not press 
the Health of Towns Bill at present. 


Princess Aucusta oF CAMBRIDGE— 
Queen’s MessacGe.] House in com- 
mittee on the Queen’s Message. 

Question again proposed, 

“ That an annuity of three thousand pounds 
be settled upon ber Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Augusta Caroline, eldest danghter of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, upon 
het marriage to his Royal Highness Frederick, 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, the same to take effect from the de- 
cease of his said Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and to be chatged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland :” 


Mr. Hume said, he had been induced 
on a former day, to move that the chair- 
man report progress, in conformity to 
what he considered an excellent principle, 
that the House ought not to be called upon 
to vote monies for any purpose of which 
due notice had not been given. That was 
not the only objection he had to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Baronet; he disap- 
proved altogether of the proposed grant 
for many reasons, but he should confine 
himself to the statement of only a few of 
the number.’ In the first place, he begged 
that any observations which might fall 
from him might not be supposed to be in- 
tended to throw any reflection on the cha- 
racter of the parent of the Princess, for he 
was bound in candour and fairness to state 
that his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, in private life, so far as had 
come to his knowledge, and also in public 
life, deserved the approbation, and, com- 
pared to other branches of the Royal 
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Family the high approbation of that House: 
In opposing this grant, he did not wish to 
reflect on the character of the noble Duke, 
but he meant to reflect on her Majesty’s 
advisers, on the right hon. Baronet, ‘and 
and those who had advised ‘her Majesty 
on the present occasion to send down a 
message calling on the House for a grant 
of the public money. He did so, because 
he knew no principle by which they were 
called upon to maintain the children of 
royal dukes; he wished it to be under- 
stood clearly and distinctly that the royal 
dukes were placed in a situation in which 
they ought to provide for the maintenance 
of their own families, if they had families; 
from such allowances as Perlintueit should 
grant to them. To this view that House 
had given its sanction by its past conduct. 
When the princes arrived at that age which 
required a separate establishment, it was 
not only fit and proper, but absolutely 
necessary, that they should be placed in an 
independent situation, because, as peers 
of Parliament, having influence in the 
Legislature and the country, they ought 
to be placed beyond the reach of ministe- 
rial influence and control. It was on that 
ground that he approved of allowances 
being made on all ‘such vecasions fo the 
children of the sovereign, in order that 
when grown up they might act as citizens 
and consult the intérests of the country’ as 
they should see best,’ nbt being dependent 
on the minister of the'day for subsistence, 
as they otherwise necessarily would ‘be. 
This principle was laiddown broadly ‘in 
i777, by Mr. Fox, wh, on the 9th ‘of 
May of that year, and of the question ‘of 
the grant to the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Cumberland, made use of these’ expres: 
sions : : 

“Tt had been always the. policy of this 
country to make suitable provision for the 
different branches of the Royal Family, to’ren- 
der them independent of ministers, and bind 
them’ by interest and’ sentiment to’ preserve 
that constitution under which thay enjoy such 
permanent and solid advantages./ 

He agreed entirely in’ that opinion, 
which he thought conformable ‘to wise 
policy. He had differed’as to the amount 
of the provision proposed on Some occa- 
sions of this kind, but that was not’ the 
question now. He hoped the’ House was 
not about to follow the bad précedents 
formerly set in ‘granting allowénces “to 
persons connected with the royal family, 


-Her Majesty, in her message to the House 
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declared that the many proofs which the 
House of Commons had afforded of their 
affectionate attachment to her person, left 
her Majesty no doubt of their readiness to 
make a suitable provision for her Royal 
Highness. on this occasion. He thought 
her Majesty might be perfectly satistied, 
from the records of the journals of Parlia- 
ment, that that House had always been 
very liberal, and he would say, highly pro- 
fuse in many of these grants. If he ap- 
proved of grants being made to the princes, 
it was for a specific object ; but he did not 
approve of pensioning all the connections 
of the Royal Family, however distant they 
might be. Parliament had sanctioned the 
further step of allowing the princes addi- 
tional sums on their marriage, for the ex- 
penses of any family that might arise from 
that marriage. When the Duke of Cam- 
bridge married, 6,000/. a-year was added 
tohis allowance, to provide for the ex- 
penses that might arise from that marriage. 
It was true there was an exception in the 
case of the Duke of Cumberland. When 
a proposition was made to grant the same 
sum to that royal duke, the House of 
Commons rejected it... He would not say 
from what motive, but immediately after- 
wards the House came to the resolution 
that, though. they would not entrust the 
Duke of Cumberland with 6,000/., as 
as they had done his, brother the Duke of 
Cambridge, they would grant 6,000/. to 
the Duchess of Cumberland, if ever she 
should require it, to be placed beyond the 
control of the Duke, He therefore held 
that they were bound to come to this con- 
clusion, that the money granted to the 
princes of. the ,Royal Family, ought to 
have reference; to their position. in the 
country, and to enable them to provide 
for the family. The principle had been 
laid down that public officers and the 
princes of the blood should be paid libe- 
tally, and he held that in both cases the 
parties were, bound to provide for their 
own families, out of those allowances, and 
not throw them for support on the public. 
What were the limits to which these 
grants were to extend? There was the 
Princess Mary, the sister of the Princess 
Augusta,,and Prince George, why should 
they not.be included in the grant? Why 
were not their children and grand children 
to. be provided for? It would be found 
that Parliament had only been. called 
upon for a grant in cases where 
the parties stood in very near rela- 
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tion to the succession to the Throne, 
Why should the children of the Duke of 
Cambridge be treated differently from 
those of the Duke of Sussex? He found, 


by the finance accounts of the year, that 


a payment was made to his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
a relative, he believed, of the young ptince 
in question, who was in the receipt of a 
pension of 2,000/. a year. He asked, for 
what purpose had this been granted? 
There was no record of it in the debates 
of that House, for the grant was made in 
the Irish Parliament; but by the act 38 
George 3rd, c. 69, the King was enabled 
to grant an annuity of 2,000J. a year, for 
the life of his Serene Highness, the Prince 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, nephew to the 
Queen. The act of the 38 Geo. 3rd, c. 
69, was introduced into the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1798, and was intituled— 

“ An act to enable his Majesty to grant an 
annuity for the life of his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, nephew to the 
Queen.” 


The act recited that the Earl Camden, 
by desire of his Majesty, recommended 
the Parliament to enable them to grant a 
pension of 2,000J. sterling for the life of 
his Serene Highness the Prince of Strelitz, 
nephew to the Queen, and then it enacted 
that-— 

“His Majesty may settle 2,000/. on the said 
prince from the 25th of March, 1798, payable 
out of the Consolidated Fund.” 


And by section 2, the act was not to 
restrain his Majesty from 

“* Making any other grant or. pension, 
which he may lawfully do, under the provi- 
sions of the said act (33 Geo. 3rd), until the 
whole pension list shall be reduced to 80,0004, 
as the said act mentioned.” 


He found that this was charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, although, in cunse- 
quence of the increase of the pension list, 
in spite of all remonstrances, an act of 33 
Geo, 3rd, had been passed, declaring that 
no more pensions should be granted io 
Ireland till the amount was reduced to 
80,0002. a year, nor in England till they 
were reduced to a certain sum, , Still this 
act was. passed by the Irish Parliament, 
overruling an act of the British, Parlias 
ment, being the first time, that he was 
aware, of an Irish act, overruling an, Eng- 
lish act. Let them see, then, what had 
been the cost of this grant. The act 
granted 2,000/. a year to his Serene High- 
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ness, and it had been received for a period 
of forty-five years. He had ascertained, 
what had been the expense to the country 
between that time and this. In 1798, we 
were in debt about 400,000,000/.; every 
2,0001., therefore, which had been paid 
to the Duke of Mecklenbargh had been 
borrowed; and it had been borrowed at 
the rate of 5/. per cent; so that from 
that period to the present, computing the 
compound interest, the cost to the coun- 
try has been 335,000. That was the 
way in which the taxation of the country 
was increasedyand the country itself sa- 
crificed. It was for Ministers to consider 
whether such circumstances did not ren- 
der the royal family more obnoxious to 
the country than anything else. What 
would be said now if any one rose in the 
House and proposed a grant of 335,0001. 
to the nephew of Queen Charlotte, or to 
the nephew of any one else. The grant 
had lasted many years, and it might last 
many years more, and might be increased 
by some 50,000/. or 60,000/.; yet the 
House was now called upon to grant to the 
daughter of the Duke of Cambridge an~ 
other 3,0002. a-year. The father might live 
long, or he might not. The princess was 


not to succeed to this grant till the death 
of ‘her father, but judging from the long 
life of the family, she might live to enjoy the 


grant for forty-five years. Every shilling 
which she received must be borrowed,.and 
if the interest were calculated at 5 per cent 
the vote which the House was about to 
give her was upwards of 500,000/. The 
hon. Baronet on the Treasury benches, 
who was pleased to be very facetious, 
seemed to doubt that statement; but if 
the House would agree to his motion, he 
(Mr. Hume) would call upon Mr. Finlay- 
son, the actuary, to make the calculation. 
Were they prepared to make a grant of 
500,0002. on such slender grounds as were 
then before them? He said that no man, 
in the circumstances of the country, and 
in the circumstances in which the lady 
herself was placed, should consent to 
such a charge. Even if they intended to 
be extravagant, they should recollect that 
they had not the means to provide for it, 
and a grant would be a violation of the 
cate which the House, as keepers of the 
public purse, ought to take of the expen- 
diture of the country. He was confident, 
that if her Majesty knew the condition of 
the country, she would not have sanc- 
tioned such an application as this, The 
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Ministers, therefore, were to blame for it, 
He had undertaken what was an unplea. 
sant duty ; but it must be done. [Oh, oh !] 
If he met with unfair interrupton, he 
would move that the chairman report pro. 
gress. He saw the men who were making 
the interruption, and he would name 
them. [Name, name !] There might be a 
new class grown up in that House called 
“young England,” which was not known 
only by the white neckcloths and the white 
waistcoats, but by other marks which mivht 
be pointed out.. He said, in all fairness, 
that even if he were running counter to 
the opinions of young England, or any 
other person, he ought to have a fuil 
hearing. He could not make this motion 
without looking back at the Speech of her 
Majesty at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, in which she alluded to the distress 
of the manufactures, and the decline of 
revenue, as consequences of existing 
distress ; and he said further, that, after 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
night before last, on the question of the 
coal duties, in which he said that such was 
the state of the finances of the country 
that he could not even spare 80,0001., 
they ought not to accede to this grant. If 
he took the Duke of Cumberland’s pension, 
which ought to be withdrawn, and if he 
added up'a few items which might be 
saved, he could point ut how the 80,0002 
could be saved, but the chance of that 
saving ought not to be diminished. On 
a similat oceasion, When a grant ‘to pro: 
vide additional annuities for the younger 
branches of the royal fathily was proposed, 
and the act of 46 Geo. 3td was passed, it 
was seriously opposed. A royal message 
was brought to this effect :— 


“His, Majesty having, by bis message. of 
the 8th day of April, 1778,,recommended to 
his faithful Commons to make competent pro- 
vision for the honourable support and main- 
tenance of the younger brariches of the royal 
family, and’ im consequence thereof, an act 
having passed charging certain ‘annuities, for 
such purpose, upon the aggregate fund of 
Great Britaiw ; but no provision having after 
wards been made in the act by which the 
several revenues composing the said aggregate 
fund were transferred to the consolidated 
fund of Great Britam, for securing the said 
annuities, by reason whereof the 'ptovision 36 
recommended by his Majesty, and carried into 
effect by act of Parliament, has failed and be- 
come ineffectual ; his Majesty recommends to 
the House of Commons to consider of such 
measures as may be necessary for securing the 
said annuities upon the consolidated fund, and 
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is Majesty eannot forbear taking this occa- 
py to Gapeeds his desire that his faithful 
Commons will take into consideration the pro- 
priety of such increase of the said allowances 
as the change of circumstances that has since 
taken place shall appear to have rendered 
just and reasonable, and that they will make 
such further provision, in consequence thereof, 
as the nature of the case shall be found to re- 
quire.” 

During the discussion on that bill, on 
July 9, 1806, some observations were 
made by an hon. Member,.which were 
extremely apposite to the present question, 
The hon, Member said, 

«That such a proposition should have been 
submitted to Parliament, under the present 
circumstances of the country, and particularly 
by the noble Lord, so distinguished for the 
profession of economy, was fo him, he con- 
fessed, no Tess a matter of regtet than of as- 
tonishment. The House in general, indeed, 
must have! been taken by surprise’ in this pro- 
ceeding; for nothing had, he'ventured to say, 
ever been brought before Parliament in a si- 
milar manner.” 

And after a few other, observations, the 
hon. Gentleman went onto say :—~ 


“Tf the Lords and Commons were, alone, 
calléd upon for a contribution of this nature, 
he would most cheerfully assent to it; but, 
feeling for the people, who were already so 
borne down, he could not consent to inctease 


their burdens, particulerly upon such grounds 
as were stated by the noble Mover, of: this 


bill? , 

If ever, there; were. observations more 
applicable to this case than others, they 
were those made, by the hon. ,. Member 
who was now a firm supporter of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. . These ,were the re- 
marks made on hat occasion, by Colonel 
Wood, the present Member for Brecon. 
Were hon. Gentlemen prepared to put 
their hands in their pockets and pay this 
3,0002.2 It was easy to deal with other 
people’s money, but if in the circum. 
stances of the country in 1806 they were 
required to use due caution and care, what 
ought they to. do now? What was now 
the position, of the people and) of the 
finances of the country? Were they 
flourishing % Besides, this question of 
the pension list had long occupied the 
attention of that House. , There were 
probably few now in the House who were 
aware ofthe exertions made by hon. 
Members,-principally on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side-of the House, to reduce its 
amount. It was to the credit of the right 
hon, Baronet now at the head of the 
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Home Department (Sir James Graham) 
that he had come forward in 1834, and 
had limited the amount, and had placed it 
on intelligible principles. The late Mr. 
Banks had procured an act to be passed, 
allowing the Crown to grant pensions for 
public: services, and that act continued 
till 1834, when he (Mr. Hume) and others 
found that men possessing 10,000/. a-year 
received. 2,000/. a-year additional from 
the public funds. The right hon. Baronet 
brought in a bill to reduce the number of 
official pensions one-half, and in order to 
avoid the possibility of the recurrence of 
like complaints, the House had introduced 
clauses in the act of Parliament, providing 
not only that the pensions should be 
granted for the public. services of the in- 
dividual but also on account of the inade- 
quacy of his private fortune; and each 
person applying for a pension was obliged 
‘to make a statement in writing of his in- 
come, The 4th and Sth of Will. 4th, 
cap, 24, passed 25th of July, 1834, in- 
tituled, 


An act to alter, amend, and consolidate 
the laws for regulating the pensions, comipen- 
sation, and allowances to be made to persons 
in respect of their having held civil offices in 
his Majesty’s service ; enacted by section 6, 
‘and whereas, the principle of the regulations 
for granting allowances of this nature is, and 
ought to be, founded on a consideration, not 
otily of thé services performed by the indivi- 
dual to the state, but of ‘thé inadequacy of his 
private fortune to maintain: his station ‘m 
life: be it therefore enacted, that. whenever 
any person shall seek. to obtain any such pens 
sion, shall make, in writing, a statement of 
services, and a declaration that the amount of 
his income from other sources is so limited as 
to bring him within the intent of this act-” 


When this grant; then, was proposed’ 
for the children of. the Duke of Cam. 
bridge, he said that it behoved the House 
to apply a similar rule,. That. illustrious 
Duke had received a large allowance for 
many years; for eighteen or nineteen 
yer he had been viceroy of Hanover, 

aving an ample income there to keep up 
his state, and during that time his English 
income, exceeding 20,0007. a year, ought 
to have accumulated; and he believed it 
had. He said, therefore, that the prin- 
ciple of the clauses to which ‘he had re- 
ferred warranted the House in withholding 
this grant till they should have a declara- 
tion from the Duke of Cambridge that he 
was not able to maintain his own family. 
How were they now situated? The parent 
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was amply provided for. He had on his 
marriage received 6,000/. a year in addi- 
tion to his 21,000/.; he had also received 
his military allowance, and he said that 
after this the Duke of Cambridge ought 
to be in a condition to maintain his chil- 
dren, and that if he were not, the peo- 
ple of England ought not to be called 
upon to maintain them. The case was 
not within the words of the statute, but to 
the spirit of that enactment he (Mr. 
Hume) directed the attention of the 
House. He said, they were bound to 
support that principle. The amount might 
be considered trifling ; half a million was 
a trifling sum to many persons, but they 
should look to the principle. They had 
laid down the principle that those who 
were supported by the public money 
should provide for their family, and they 
ought to adhere toit. And here he might 
refer to an observation made the other 
night by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Liverpool (Sir H. Douglas) that the pro- 
perty of the Crown had been given up to 
the public. He wished the gallant Mem- 
ber had all the allowances which had been 
given up. If the Royal Family had 


nothing else to look to, ‘ maugre and 
deep” would be the proceedings at Buck- 


ingham Palace. If her Majesty had to 
maintain the forces and the other pay- 
ments out of the hereditary revenues, 
there would be very little remaining for 
her. No weight could be placed on that 
argument. It had been scouted when it 
was first brought forward, but as many 
Gentlemen still seemed to consider it an 
answer, he must say that there never was 
a case in which a more complete mistake 
had been made. He for one was unwil- 
ling to disturb the bargain made with the 
Sovereign, but it was for the House to 
make the best of it; and they ought to 
manage the revenue so as to give the 
greatest relief to the country. It might 
be invidious to notice the sacrifice made 
by this country for royalty, but he must 
observe, that the payments made to the 
Royal Family exceeded 700,000/, a year, 
exclusive of the expense of palaces and 
parks, and the trappings of royalty. He 
might, if he were disposed, magnify the 
amount, but it was sufficient for him to 
know that they had a sum of 700,000J. 
a year and upwards paid to her Majesty 
and her connections; and then to find 
that a further demand was made upon the 
country at a time,when the expenses ex- 
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ceeded the income, and when of course 
the country was in a state of bankruptey, 
If the House would only do what the com. 
mittee on the Civil List had proposed, and 
make a reduction in the payments under 
the Civil List, every one of the family of 
the Duke of Cambridge might be provided 
for. In the published report, he found 
the following statement of payments to 
the Queen and Royal Family in the year 
ended January, 5, 1843;— 


“ Queen’s Crviz Lisr., 
Privy purse £60,000 
Salaries to the household, &c. 131,260 
Tradesmen’s bills ........ 172,500 
Bounty, alms, &c. ........ 13,200 
Unappropriated moneys 8,040 
38/,,000 
Duke of Cumberland 
Duke of Sussex 
Duke of Cambridge 
Duchess of Gloucester .... 
Princess Sophia .......... 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester 
Queen Adelaide 
Duchess of Kent 
Prince Albert 
King Leopold, part of which 
is returned 
318,000 


£703,000 

“N.B. The expensefor Windsor, and other 
royal palaces and parks was to be added to 
this sum,” 

He was bound, however, to say, that 
King Leopold did not teceive his 50,0001. 
a year. He did not receive one farthing 
of it, and he was anxious to make this 
remark, because a contrary impression 
existed, and he had during the last week 
seen a comparison of the king of Belgium 
with others; by returns made on his (Mr. 
Hume’s) motion, there could be no mis- 
take, and the remark could only have 
been made for the purpose of maligning 
that illustrious prince. In every year, up 
to the year 1840, the returns showed that 
35,0002. a year out of the 50,000/., had 
been repaid; the remainder had been 
spent in keeping up Claremont, and in 
wages to servants, and not one shilling 
had gone into the pockets of the King. 
The committee of the Civil List had re- 
commended many reductions, amounting 
altogether to 12,0002. a year, He was 
sorry to say, that the House when it passed 
that bill, and the Government of the day, 
thought fit to grant the full sum without 
making these reductions; it was one of 
the mistakes of the Ministry which he thea 
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supported, and he did not fail to remind 
them of it. Supposing, however, the 
parent was not able to maintain the Prin- 
cess, provision might easily be made for 
her out of the savings that could be effected 
in the expenditure of the 385,000/. granted 
for the Civil List. He told the right hon. 
Baronet he would not be acting consist- 
ently with his sense of duty, and he be- 
lieved the right hon. Baronet was anxious 
todo right, if he persisted in this grant, 
when the amount might so easily be saved 
by reductions elsewhere. There were 
eighteen Lords and grooms in waiting; 
why not reduce them to twelve? He was 
afraid that some of them were present. 
Again, the ladies and maids of honour 
numbered twenty-four; some might be 
put aside ; and by these and other changes, 
30,000. a year might be easily saved. 
No statement had been made that it was 
not intended to pension the Princess 
Mary and Prince George of Cambridge. 
To what degree were they to descend— 
children, grand-children, and great-grand- 
children, if there were any such—did they 
mean to provide for all of them? The 
House ought to know that, out of 385,000/. 
appropriated to the Civil List, there were 
but 175,000/. spent in tradesmen’s bills. 
The salaries alone were 130,000/. a year ; 
the Civil List committee had recommended 
a reduction of 12,000/. a year in these, 
and the House of Commons, on behalf of 
the people, ought to insist that every 
means should be taken to reduce this ex- 
penditure, and that no further grant 
should be made at the present moment. 
He found that the amendment he had 
intended to move did not fully express 
his meaning, and was uot sufficiently 
intelligible, and he had therefore drawn 
it up in a different shape. He meant 
to cast all possible reflection upon the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
Peel) for introducing such a motion at 
such atime. He was the paid doctor— 
the responsible adviser of the Crown, and 
he must excuse bim (Mr. Hume) if he laid 
the whole blame at his door. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving as an 
amendment, to leave out from the word 
“That” to the end of the question, in 
order to add the words— 


“The ample allowance from the public re- 
venue which has been so long enjoyed by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
should have enabled him to make provision 
for his children ; and that it is neither wise 
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nor just, especially in the present distressed 
state of the country, and deplorable destitus 
tion of the labouring classes, to propose any 
grant for a dowery to the Princess Augusta 
Caroline of Cambridge.” 


The question having been put on the 
amendment, 

Mr. Liddell amidst general cries for a 
division, complained of the invidious 
nature of the amendment, and of the in- 
vidious speech by which it had been in- 
troduced, though both were to be ex- 
pected from the quarter from whence they 
had proceeded. He had risen to answer 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, because it seemed to him to 
require an answer. [Cries of “* Divide.”] 
If the House would not listen to that 
answer he could not help it, but he would 
protest against the amendment and against 
the language of the mover of it. [Cries 
of “ Divide.” | 

Sir R. H. Inglis expressed his regret at 
detaining Members from a more agreeable 
occupation than that of listening to him. 
The House had exhibited some signs of 
impatience while the hon. Member was 
speaking ; and the hon. Member must not 
consider him (Sir R. Inglis) uncourteous, 
if he said that he wished his voice had not 
been heard at all. He could not hear the 
speech of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
even if he had not personally referred to 
himself, without being desirous to-state his 
views on this case. The hon. Member 
asked on what pretence the House was 
called upon to provide for Members of the 
Royal family ? In the first place, he would 
inform the hon. Gentleman, that the return 
for which he had moved would give him 
an answer. In the year 1761, the heredi- 
tary revenues of the Crown were exchanged 
for a fixed annual sum. On a calculation 
of the receipts of seventy-seven years from 
the date of the bargain, renewed as it had 
been subsequently, it appeared that the na- 
tion received from the hereditary revenues 
and from taxes which were appropriated 
to the Sovereign, 117,000,000/. ; whereas, 
the allowances to the Royal family, in- 
cluding certain grants to make up the de- 
ficiency on the Civil List, amounted to 
69,000,000/.; so that, in point of fact, 
the Sovereign lost and the nation gained 
47,000,000/. The Sovereign lost 616,0002. 
per annum during seventy-seven years. 
On the ground, then, that by this bargain 
the Crown lost certain allowances which 
would otherwise have be»n made, he thought 
any application made by the Crown (he 
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. need scarcely say within reasonable bounds), 
should be entertained with the fullest and 
most cheerful feeling by that House, when 
called upon to contribute for the main- 
tenance of the Royal family. The hon. 
Member for Montrose was wrong in logic, 
in his history, and in his arithmetic—yes, 
even in his arithmetic. The hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the value of the annuity 
proposed to be granted to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
according to the ordinary calculations of 
the duration of human life, would be half 
a millionof money. He should have thought 
that the hon. Gentleman and his hon. 
Friend who held the same doctrine, must 
have known from any actuary that this 
was not the case. Let the question be put 
to the commonest practitioner as an actuary 
—not one standing so high as Mr. Finlay- 
son—‘ Given the age of the young lady, 
twenty-two, what is the value of an an- 
nuity of 3,000/., contingent upon the sur- 
vivorship, in the case of a prince of seventy- 
two years of age?” [Mr. Hume: But you 
borrow the principal.] The hon. Gentle- 
man had no more right to assume that fact, 
than he had to deny it. If the value of 
the annuity was one-tenth part of what the 
hon. Gentleman had stated, he would un- 
dertake to supply the difference. 

Mr. F. Baring said, the right bon, Gen- 
tleman who spoke last was not altogether 
right, for though it would appear in that 
return moved for by him that the Crown 
had lost so much by the bargain, yet there 
was on the other side to be taken in ac- 
count many expenses formerly defrayed 
by the Crown, and which now fell on the 
country, and which would materially di- 
minish that loss; but he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that, after the Crown had 
given up its hereditary revenues, and the 
means which it formerly possessed of pro- 
viding for the Royal Family, in order to 
make itself entirely dependent upon the 
people, the House was bound always to 
meet a proposition of this kind in a liberal 
spirit. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose had stated that the last Civil 
List committee had made certain recom- 
mendations which were never adopted by 
the Government. His hon. Friend was 
entirely mistaken. Those reductions had 
taken place in the salaries of the officers, 
and the whole of the recommendations of 
that committee were adopted. The hon. 
Gentleman had confounded the case of 
the late civil list committee with that of 
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William 4th. Those recommendations 
were not then adopted by the Gover. 
ment, because it was with his Majesty a 
matter of personal honour, his Majesty 
feeling that he bad pledged himself to 
his officers that their salaries should con- 
tinue, and to enable him to keep that 
pledge his Majesty sacrificed a large 
sum which it was proposed to add yearly 
to the means of enlarging the toyal 
bounty, preferring to maintain his own 
views of personal honour to putting any 
additional sum into his pocket. Butin re. 
lation to this vote itself, was it or not 
beyond the line of grants that were hitherto 
usual? He maintained that it was not, 
There were cases of parties in a similar 
relationship to the Crown who had te- 
ceived similar grants. Was it unreason. 
able? It appeared to him that the grant 
of 3,000/. a-year to the grand-daughter of 
a Sovereign of these realms, upon her 
marriage, was a moderate and reasonable 
grant. There was only one point on which 
he looked for some explanation from the 
opposite side. The right hon. Gentleman 
had very properly proposed that the grant 
should not come into operation so long as 
his Royal Highness the Dake of Cam- 
bridge was alive. But there was another 
person who was receiving a pension from 
this country, the Duke of Mecklenburgh, 
Strelitz, who received a pension of 2,000/. 
a-year, and he should like to know whether 
the same principle was to be directed to- 
wards him as towards the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, viz., that this new grant should be 
suspended till his pension also ceased to 
be a burthen on the funds of the country. 

Colonel Wood should not have spoken 
but for the personal allusion made to him- 
self by the hon. Member for Montrose, 
who in that respect was unhappily wrong 
again, inasmuch as he was not in Parlia- 
ment at the time, and never made the 
speech which the hon. Member attributed 
to him. It was not till 1807, that he 
entered Parliament, and the speech was 
made by Colonel Mark Wood. He would 
add that the cheerful assent of the House 
to this grant was the only means it had 
of expressing its grateful sense of the con- 
duct and example of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, more especially for the manner in 
which he contributed to and presided at 
the meetings of the charities of this 
country. 

Mr. G. H. Ward, being interrupted by 
cries of “ divide,” and ‘“ question,” when 
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he rose, expressed his hope that these ob- 
streperous Gentlemen would not compel 
him to move, that the Chairman report pro- 

ss. Was it too much that one of the re- 
presentatives of the people should state his 
opinion when a claim was made upon the 
public purse? The hon. and gallant 
Member for Brecon had rested his appro- 
bation of the vote upon the number of 
charities to which the Duke of Cambridge 
subscribed ; but he would ask whether 
that ground had been allowed to avail the 
late Duke of Sussex, than whom no man 
was more generous and kind-hearted ? 
The arrangement between the Crown and 
the people in the opening of the reign of 
George 3rd, had been referred to, but the 
truth was, that the Crown had then ob- 
tained a most excellent bargain, consider- 
ing the burthens it was formerly called 
upon to sustain. There was not a Mem- 
ber in the House, who would not be ready 
in all possible ways to consult the com- 
fort, and even the splendour of the differ- 
ent branches of the Royal Family, but it 
ought not to be forgotten, that the Duke 
of Cambridge had long held the profitable 
office of Viceroy of Hanover, and that 
from his own purse he must be as well 
able to provide for his daughter in mar- 
riage as well as any gentleman or noble- 
man of the land. Looking then at the 
state of our finances, and at the miserably 
destitute condition of the lower orders, he 
put it to the House whether it was fit 
thus to add to the ornaments, and what 
he might call, the tinselly part of the 
trappings of royalty. 

Sir R. Peel. I stated to the House on 
a former occasion, and I beg now to re- 
peat, that it was the earnest wish of the 
Government, for the sake of the public 
interest, and for the sake of the royal 
family, to make no proposition with re- 
spect to a provision for the Princess 
Augusta but what should be not merely in 
conformity with precedent, but which 
should be ratified by the good sense and 
general conviction of this House; it was 
our desire to make that provision which, 
by the prevailing opinion of the House, 
should be considered a reasonable and 
just provision. The hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Montrose, has referred to the 
position of the Duke of Cambridge, and 
said, that he ought, like any other noble- 
man, to make provision for his children 
ow their marriage. I must beg him to 
recollect that his Royal Highness is a 
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Member of the royal family, having an 
English dukedom fixed in his family, and 
having merely an annuity to depend on 
for the maintenance of that dignity ; there 
is, therefore, in that respect, a material 
difference between the position of his 
Royal Highness, and those who have per- 
manent sources of income to support the 
rank they hold in the country. No 
doubt the amount received by his Royal 
Highness is large, but are hon. Gentlemen 
aware of the demands upon it? I am 
satisfied, if they bear in mind, what it is 
greatly for the public advantage should 
be the case—if they bear in mind the 
generous devotion of the time of the royal 
family to the promotion of public objects, 
and the demands which are made on 
those funds which the liberality of Par- 
liament has given them for the promo- 
tion of charitable objects, they will rea- 
dily believe, that although nominally the 
amount of their income is large, it is sub- 
ject to very great deductions, that is a 
marked distinction between the case of a 
royal Duke, with a dukedom transmitted 
to his family, and that of others in a posi- 
tion of society nearly corresponding, but 
not so exalted, who have the good fortune 
to possess permanent means not only of 
supporting their rank, but also of pro- 
viding for their families. It is a most 
importarit consideration, whether we are 
extending in this case the principle which 
has heretofore been acted upon. More 
than one hon. Gentleman has asked —“ Is 
this the principle which you mean to ex- 
tend to all the branches of the royal 
family ? The royal family has numerous 
connexions, and do you mean by this pre- 
cedent to establish a rule to be applied to 
all the connexions of the royal family ?” 
My answer to that question is this—we 
are now providing for the case of a royal 
princess, who is the granddaughter of one 
Sovereign, the niece of two, and first 
cousin of the reigning Sovereign, and we 
propose for her an annuity of 3,000/., to 
take effect on the death of her father, the 
Duke of Cambridge. The case, there- 
fore, is really a peculiar one, so far as con- 
nexion with the royal family is con- 
cerned; and I beg the House to bear 
in mind, that I propose, that the an- 
nual provision of 3,000/. should be for 
the life of her Royal Highness, and that 
the bill will not include any provision by 
which it shall be continued to her descet- 
dants. I think, therefore, it is quite clear, 
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that in this case the rule is not carried in 
the slightest degree beyond the principle 
which I believe has been applied in former 
cases, and that you are not therefore es- 
tablishing any new precedent which can 
by possibility be applied to remoter con- 
nexions of the Sovereign. The very fact, 
that the provision is made for the life of 
the Princess Augusta is strong proof, that 
there is no intention to establish such a 
precedent. Sir, although I feel that the 
House will not ask me to enter into mi- 
nute details, this is a case on which the 
Government were bound to take into con- 
sideration both the position of the So- 
vereign, and the peculiar circumstances 
of the royal family. The Government 
have thought themselves entitled to take 
these matters into consideration, they have 
made such inquiries as they felt bound to 
make, and after those inquiries they have 
come to the conclusion, that this provision 
is not more than is required, and it is one 
which appears to them just and moderate 
in itself. The hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Montrose, began his speech, by 
saying,— 

“ T will refer to preceding precedents, and 
T will ask whether you have any authority 
from these preceding precedents to make this 
grant ??? 

I was very glad to hear the hon. Gen- 
tleman make that appeal, for if he does 
attach weight to precedent he will be 
bound to give his vote in favour of my 
motion. I will first take the princesses of 
the royal family, daughters of George 3rd, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, and Princess 
Sophia ; in each of those cases the provi- 
sion was 16,000/. per annum ; and in the 
case of a princess more remotely allied 
to that Sovereign than the Princess Au- 
gusta, Princess Sophia of Gloucester, the 
provision was 7,000/. In this instance 
the provision is only 3,000/, With respect 
to the pension of 2,000/. enjoyed by the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, I believe it was 
granted to him in consequence of events 
arising out of the French Revolution, 
when he was compelled to quit his own 
territories, and if the position of that 
family had been such as to dispense with 
the necessity of the provision, I should 
have thought it my duty to take it into 
consideration on the present occasion ; but 
after the inquiries we instituted on that 
head, | must say I did not consider the 
position of that family such as to dispense 
with the allowance. Mr. Fox, in the 
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speech to which the hon. Gentleman hag 
referred, founded his vote in favour of 
provision for the royal family on high 
constitutional ground ; he said,— 


“ Tt was always the policy of the country to 
make suitable provision for the different 
branches of the royal family ; it rendered them 
independent of Ministers, and bound them 
by interest and sentiment to appreciate the 
constitution under which they enjoyed such 
permanent and solid advantages. On the 


other hand, the royal family, in narrow and 
dependent circumstances, were compelled to 
look up to the Throne for protection and sup. 
port, and from the nature of that support, they 
were liable to become instruments of the 
Crown in forging chains for the people.” 


I hope the House will bear in mind the 
position of the law at the present moment 
compared with that of former Sovereigns, 
with reference to the means of providing 
for members of the Royal Family. It 
may have been perfectly right to place 
restrictions on the Crown, with respect to 
the granting of pensions, but when you 
judge of the reasonableness of this pro- 
vision, it is not right that you should ex- 
clude altogether a contrast between the 
limited power of the Crown now, and that 
which preceding Sovereigns possessed, 
Iam not impeaching the policy which re- 
stricted the power of the Crown, but that 
very restriction may make it necessary for 
the Crown to apply to Parliament in cases 
where, had the power previously pos- 
sessed still existed, no such application 
would have been made. Up to a very 
recent period, there was a very large pen- 
sion list voted both in this country and in 
Ireland. In this country it amounted at 
one time to 140,000/. per annum, and the 
provision of law was that in case pensions 
fell in, the Crown had the power of grant- 
ing new pensions, provided they did not 
exceed 90,000/. a-year. The Crown, 
therefore, had previously the power of 
granting pensions—in case pensions for- 
merly granted fell in—to the extent of at 
least between 4,000 and 5,000/. per an- 
num. So with respect to Ireland; there 
the pension-list amounted to a very consi- 
derable sum, and the same power existed 
of keeping up the pension list to a certain 
amount. The Crown, then, had the 
power of granting pensions at its discre- 
tion to an amount not less than between 
6,000/. and 7,000/. a-year. But Parlia- 
ment interfered, Parliament imposed re- 
strictions on the Crown, and the whole 
power the Crown now possesses is to 
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grant annually 1,2002. Even over that 
sum the Crown has not absolute discre- 
tion; it must be appropriated to the re- 
ward of either personal service to the 
Crown, public service rendered to the 
country, or eminent literary or scientific 
merit. I believe that the Crown in the 
case of every pension granted out of that 
limited sum of 1,2002, has most faithfully, 
not literally and technically, but in the 
true spirit and intention of Parliament 
adhered to the obligations imposed by the 
Legislature. The whole sum—lI repeat it 
—over which the Crown has any contro] 
is 1,200/., which is solely applicable to 
the reward of public service and the en- 
couragement of literary exertion. Under 
all these circumstances, therefore, the 
Crown having parted with its hereditary 
revenues, and not having the power it 
formerly had of making permanent pro- 
vision for the members of the Royal 
Family out of those revenues, I cannot 
think that the House will be reluctant to 
affirm the proposal I have made. What- 
ever is an act of favour properly belongs 
to the Crown, whatever is objectionable 
ought to devolve upon the Minister, and 
I venture to assert, if I had informed her 


Majesty that the value of this annuity, 
granted to the Princess Augusta was 
500,000/., I am perfectly certain her 
Majesty would have rejected the proposi- 


tion. Even if I had supported myself on 
the great arithmetical authority of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, I doubt whe- 
ther her Majesty would have credited it. 
And if any rumours should reach to a 
certain quarter that this annuity of 3,000/. 
is equivalent to a grant of 500,000/., I 
should be obliged to correct the erroneous 
impression which the authority of the hon. 
Gentleman might create, by stating that 
he had only multiplied by 15 the real 
value of the sum. I shall not quarrel 
with the hon. Gentleman who has, with 
his accustomed good humour used expres- 
sions with regard to me which, although 
somewhat harsh, it is the duty of a Min- 
ister to bear as part of his public duty, 
and with what equanimity hecan. I shall 
leave the vote to the decision of the 
House, earnestly hoping (without entering 
into the details to which I am sure the 
House will not invite me) that I have 
proved thet her Majesty’s Government 
have not made this proposition without 
t ose inquiries which it was their duty to 
make—that considering the peculiar posi- 
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tion of her Royal Highness, and her close 
connection with the Throne, we are not 
establishing an inconvenient precedent— 
and, although the circumstances of the 
country are such as to make hon. Mem- 
bers jealous of any grant not consistent 
with moderation and reason, yet I trust 
the most jealous of the interests of their 
constituents may grant to the Princess 
Augusta, dependent on the death of her 
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father, an annual provision of 3,000/, 

The House divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question:—Ayes 223; 
Noes 57: Majority 166, 


List of the Ayes. 


Ackers, J. 

Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acton, Col. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E, 
‘Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Baillie, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 


Barneby, J. 
Barrington, Visct. 


Baskerville, ‘T. B. M. 


Beckett, W. 

Bell, M. 

Bernard, Visct. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, T, 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H, N. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, hon. R. S. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cavendish, hn. C. 
Charteris, hon. F, 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 


Codrington, Sir W. 
Colborne, hn.W.N.R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Connolly, Col. 
Corry, right hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A, 
Dungannon, Visct. 
Du Pre, C. G. 

East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forester, hn. G.C.W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
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Greenall, P. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Grimston, Visct. 


Coroners. 


Paget, Col. 
Paget, Lord 
Pakington, J. S. 
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Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. G, F. 
Berkeley, hon, C. 


Coroners. 
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Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Mitcalfe, H. 


Palmerston, Visct. f Blewitt, R. J. Morris, D. 


Halford, H. 
Ilalyburton,Lord J.F, 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G,. 
Hardinge,rt.hn. Sir HH. 
Hardy, J. 
Ileneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon, S. 
Hervey, Lord A, 
Hodgson, F. 

Hope, A. 

lope, G. W. 
Howard, Lord 
Hughes, W. B. 
Ilussey, A. 

Hussey, T. 
Ingestrie, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Viset. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Joliffe, Sir W.G. 
Kelburne, Visct. 
Kelly, F. R. 
Knatehbull,rt.ho.SirE 
Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Lambton, H. 
Legh, G. D. 
Liddell, hon, H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Listowel, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord J, 
Marsham, Visct. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R.S. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. 8. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 


Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pennant, hon, Col. 
Pigot, Sir R, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C, 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J, 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C,. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H, M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, F, 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turnor, C. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T, 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, Col, 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wynn, rt.hn.C.W.W. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS, 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noes, 


Aglionby, H, A. 


Aldam, W. 





Muntz, G. F. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Ogle, S, C. H. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pulsford, R. 
Redington, T, N. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, R. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W, 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawney, J.S. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Wakley, T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 
H{ume, J. 
Ward, J. 


Bowes, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cobden, R, 
Collett, J. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ellice, E, 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Forster, M. 
Gill, T. 
Heathcote, J. 
Hutt, W. 
Langton, J. H. 
Leader, J. T. 
M‘Taggait, Sir J. 


Main question agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported. 


Coroners.] Lord Worsley moved the 
second reading of the Coroners Bill. 

Mr. Barneby opposed the bill, as _hav- 
ing a tendency to increase the county rates 
which were already very onerous. Ile 
moved that the bill be read a second time 
thet day six months, 

Lord Worsley had purposely abstained, 
in the absence of the noble Lord, the 
Member for South Lancashire (Lord F. 
Egerton, from entering into a discussion 
at this stage of the bill; at the same time 
he had not offered any opposition to the 
hon, Gentleman stating his objections; 
and having done so, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would allow the bill to pass 
the second reading, 

The Attorney-general considered the 
bill a great improvement of the present 
law, and he hoped it would be allowed to 
be read a second time, 

Sir James Graham had agreed on the 
part of the Government not to oppose the 
second reading of the bill, but he had re- 
served to himself the power to consider its 
provisions, especially in respect to any 
increased allowance to the coroners and 
other officers, On the whole, he thought 
useful amendments might be introduced 
as to the jurisdiction of the coroners, if 
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the bill were allowed to go into com 
mittee. 

Mr. Barneby withdrew bis amendment. 

Bill read a second time. 

House adjourned at half-past eight 
o'clock. 


SOOT CDPD 099F —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 15, 1843. 


Minutes.} Biuis. Public.-1*: Regulation of Charitable 
Pawn or Deposit Offices; Wheat, etc, Canada. 

Private.—1* Topsham Improvement; Aberdeen Har- 
bour ; Paisley Municipal Affairs; Mildenhall Drainage. 

2» Plymouth, ete. Roads, Carriages, and Boats Regula- 
tion. 

Reported,-—South Eastern and Maidstone Railway; Burry 
Navigation; Wexford Harbour; Chalgrove Inclosure. 
3* and passed :—Marquess of Abercorn’s Estate ; Birming- 
ham and Gloucester Railway; Saltcoats Harbour; Edin- 

burgh and Glasgow Union Canal. 

PeTITIONS PResENTED. By Viscount Lorton, from Dub- 
lin, against Repeal.— From Huddersfield and Leyton, 
in favour of Chureh Extension.—From Protestant So- 
ciety at Dublin, for Inquiry into the Queen’s Prison.— 
From Listowell, against the Irish Poor-Law. 


Arcipgeaconry or ArmaGu.] Lord 
Monteagle, in moving for, 


“A copy of the instrument appointing the 
present Archdeacon of Armagh; and a copy 
of any orders or acts of privy council in Ire- 
land, for disuniting the parishes forming the 
archdeaconry of Armagh ; also copies of any 
memorials or letters which may have been ad- 
dressed to the Irish government on the sub- 
ject of the severance of the union of parishes 
forming the archdeaconry of Armagh, and of 
the answers thereto; and also return of any 
union of parishes in Ireland disunited under 
3rd and 4th Will, 4, c. 37, s. 124.” 


said, that the question which he meant to 
submit involved a large and important 
principle—no less than the rule by which 
Government meant to dispense Church 
patronage in Ireland. No question rela- 
tive to Ireland had been more discussed in 
Parliament than the Union of Sees. In 
early times, when the Church was go- 
verned more on a secular than on an 
ecclesiastical principle, the union of large 
masses of church benefices was much more 
frequent than could now be attempted. 
So long ago as the time of Bishop Bedell 
a desire was manifested to abolish plurali- 
ties. That right reverend person said, 


“Tt is necessary to diminish pluralities, as 
far as it can be done, in the Irish Church. I 
find myself, however, reproving pluralities in 
others, whilst I continue to be a pluralist my- 
self, I object toa clergyman who holds two 
benefices, but do I not, at the same time pos- 
sess a second bishopric myself?” 
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He resigned his second bishopric, be- 
cause he considered the retention of it to 
be inconsistent with his principles, and 
impolitic as it regarded the interests of 
the Church. Sir J. Newport said, April 
14, 1825, 


“The Primate of Ireland had stated, in 
papers laid before the House, that the union 
of parishes might rank amongst the greatest 
defects of the system by which it was go- 
verned.” 

Mr. Goulburn also said, February 16, 
1824, 

“ With respect to pluralities, the subject has 
not escaped the Primate of Ireland, who fully 
felt the inconvenience of pluralities in every 
instance, and he laid down a rule that when 
the union was dissoluble, the occupant was 
not allowed to take any other.” 


Sir John Newport moved a resolution 
on March 4, 1830, to the effect, 


‘*Pluralities and unions had been intro- 
duced, to the great injury of the most deserv- 
ing.” 

Lord F, L. Gower, moved as an amend- 
ment, 

“ For a commission to inquire into the state 
of parochial benefices, with the view to ascer- 
tain how far the the same consist of separate 
or united parishes, and to report, in case of 
unions, on the possibility or fitness of dissolv- 
ing such unions at any future time.” 


The commission was then appointed 


“To report in the case of unions the au- 
thority under which they have been effected, 
the state thereof, and the possibility or fitness 
of dissolving such unions.” 


And their report refers to 5th Geo. 4th, 
c. 80, for diocese of Down and Connor, 
and states that, 


“ Following this precedent, we have accord- 
ingly, in the like cases which have come under 
our observation, recommended a similar dis- 
appropriation, which appears to us to have 
the twofold recommendation of providing for 
the officiating and laborious clergy and doing 
away with sinecure benefices. This should be 
done even where there is no church in the 
separate dioceses, and temporary provision 
made for divine worship. Of 110 unions in 
Armagh, sixty-one recommended to be dis- 
solved.” 


In July 1832, Mr. Goulburn said, 


“The report states that the want of suffi- 
cient income to maintain the clergymen upon 
some livings was caused by the vicarial and 
rectorial tithes being appropriated to different 
incumbents, and they recommended the dis- 
appropriation of such tithes, with the two-fold 
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object of making a better provision for the 
resident clergy and doing away the sinecures 
of those who were not resident. Livings 
produced 94/,, 99/., 100/.; rectorial tithes, 
1,600/, a-year; Down parish, 1,200/. It was 
distinctly recommended that at the next avoid- 
ance of the deanery each curate should become 
rector.” 

Mr. Stanley then pledged himself to a 
bill in the following Session. Accord- 
ingly, on February 22, 1833, Mr. Goul- 
burn asked Mr. Stanley, 


‘* Whether it was his intention to give ef- 
fect to the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners respecting the deaneries of Down 
and Raphoe, and when a bill would be intro- 
duced.” 

Mr. Stanley stated, 

“That a measure would be brought forward, 
the delay being from an expectation that a 
clause might be introduced into the Church 
Temporalities Act.” 


Ultimately the 3d and 4th Will. 4th, c. 
37 was agreed to. It recited: — 


Sec. 124. And whereas several parishes, or 
the tithes and glebes thereof, are appropriated 
or united to certain archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
deaneries, and archdeaconries, and it is expe- 
dient that the same should be disappropriated, 
disunited, and divested out of such archbishop- 
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rics, bishoprics, archdeaconries, &c.; and 
vested in the respective vicars or curates dis- 
charging the duties of the several parishes, 


&c. &c. Be it enacted, that it shall and may 
be lawful for the Lord-lieutenant and his Ma- 
jesty’s council, in the case of the deaneries of 
Down and Raphoe, when they shall think fit, 
and in the case of any archbishopric, &c., by 
and with the consent of such archbishop, &c., 
or whensoever such archbishopric, bishopric, 
deanery, or archdeaconry, shall become vacant, 
to disappropriate any rectory, vicarage, tithes, 
&c., from such archbishopric, &c., so that the 
vicarage or perpetual curacy shall form a se- 
parate parish, Proviso where the vicarage, 
&c., has been already augmented.” 


In 1834, a vacancy occurred in the 
Deanery of Down, when Mr. Goulburn 
asked, ‘ 

“ Whether any order in council had issued 
for divesting the present Dean of Down and 
Raphoe of the tithes which belong to those 
deaneries.” 

Mr. Littleton replied, 

“T believe no order has as yet been issued ; 
the whole matter is still in train.’ 


Then, on March 11, 1834, Mr. Goul- 
burn moved, 


“An address to the Crown, to carry into 
effect the recommendation of the commisson,in 
respect of the Deanery of Down and Raphoe.” 
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He said on that occasion, 


“T am called on by the duty I owe to the 
Established Church and to my own character, 
not to shrink from this question, giving to 
eleven separate parishes adequately paid resi- 
dent incumbents, instead of suffering them to 
remain, as at present, united for ecclesiastical 
purposes, but imperfectly cared for as regards 
the cure of souls, When the Duke of Wel. 
lington was First Minister, it was proposed by 
the Government of that day no longer to leave 
the question of these unions to be decided by 
the separate merits of each, to be provided for 
by a separate bill, but to take a general view 
of the whole question ; and for that purpose a 
commission was appointed consisting of a 
number of prelates and the first legal autho- 
rities. In their report the commissioners 
went into a general review of the evils which 
arose from the establishment of the unions of 
parishes in Ireland, and they suggested a 
mode by which they thought those evils might 
be, if not altogether averted, at least in a great 
measure alleviated. I never entertained the 
least doubt that the King’s Government, of 
whosoever it might be composed, would feel 
an anxiety to give immediate effect to the re- 
commendation it contained, and I did not 
suppose the new dean accepted his appoint- 
ment on any other terms or conditions than 
those of adopting the recommendation of the 
report, and till that recommendation could be 
carried into effect, of voluntarily acting on its 
suggestions. More than nine months have 
passed since the passing of the act which put 
it in the power of Ministers to proceed at 
once to the correction of the abuses in the 
Church, In one of the parishes, there is a 
growing town, with a considerable Protestant 
population—Strangford. I say, that every 
day during which there has been a delay in 
providing for the ministers of those several 
parishes, the adequate income to enable them 
to discharge the duty they owe their parish- 
ioners of being resident among them, every 
day’s delay is of serious injury to the cause of 
the Protestant Church in that part of the 
country, and to the cause of the Protestant 
Church generally.” 


Bearing in mind the principles here laid 
down, it was inconceivable that the Go- 
vernment should have departed from them 
in the present case. A vacancy was 
created, not by the death of the party, but 
by the act of the Government in the pro- 
motion of the Archdeacon of Armagh to 
the bishopric of Meath. In place of di- 
viding the livings consequent on that 
change, both had been given to one gen- 
tleman. It might be said that the two 
parishes were unimportant, that there 
were few Protestants, and that the income 
was so small to be below the acceptance 
of aclergyman. The facts were directly 
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opposed to the hypothesis suggested. The 
two parishes he alluded to were Currental 
and Aghaloo. The following was an ac- 
count of their dimensions, population, and 
the tithes which belonged to them. 


Dimensions :—Currental . 43 Irish miles by 53 
Aghaloo ° - 5 Ee 43 
The whole union . 9 9 4} 
Towns :—Currental—Aughacloy + 1,672 inhabitants 

Aghaloo—Caledon ° - 857 2” 

11,500 acres in the union. 
Currental, Aghaloo. 
Population:——Established Church . . 1,492 . . 2,851 
Roman Catholic . . . 1,947 .«. . 5,491 
Presbyterian . « + + 2,014 , » 4,265 
Other Sects . + + « « ,.o.0!.. 
5,753 10,645 
Churches, in both parishes, five miles apart. 

Income:—Currental—Tithes . . £598 
Glebe . . 786 
AghaloomTithes. . . 609 


£1,795 
Net . - « £1,642 
Curate of Aghaloo . «~ £50 by Archdeacon 
15 Glebe 
55 From first fruits. 


- . 526 acres. 


£100 

He should only state in addition, from 
the ecclesiastical report on the Archdea- 
conry of Armagh. 

“4. The dissolution of the union of Cur- 
rental and Aghaloo is practicable. 2. The 
great extent of the parishes, as well as the 
sufficiency of each to support an incumbent, 
renders a dissolution of the archdeaconry fit and 
desirable. 3. A total dissolution is recom- 
mended, each parish forming a separate benefice. 
The disunion to take place on the next avoid- 
ance of the archdeaconry. 4. The perpetual 
curare of Aghaloo to become rector of the 
parish, and to be endowed with the tithe 
thereof,”” 

He thought it would be a much better 
provision to divide these parishes, so that 
one clergyman should get 500/., and an- 
other 500/., instead of the arrangement 
by which the Archdeacon of Armagh re- 
ceived 900/., and left a large parish to a 
curacy of 100/. a-year. They were led 
toexpect nothing but the most uncom- 
promising discharge of duty by the pre- 
sent Government, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the report of the 
commissioners. He had no personal in- 
terest in this subject, as he was unknown 
to the parties; but he could not help 
thinking that this patronage was bestowed 
— the cognisance of the Government 

ere. 

The Duke of Wellington: in the few 
observations which he should address to 
their Lordships, would advert, in the first 
place, to the observations made in the lat- 
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ter part of the noble Lord’s speech. It was 
perfectly true that he had no knowledge, 
and he believed the Government here had 
no knowledge, of any arrangement of this 
kind having been made; and he could also 
state that when the commission was ori- 
ginally issued, it was the decided intention 
of those who suggested it to carry its 
recommendations into execution. The 
noble Lord seemed to think that there was 
something suspicious in this case. Nothin 

of the kind. The individual who had been 
appointed archdeacon of Armagh was 
known to the public and the Church only 
by his merits as a parochial clergyman, 
and for his standing in the university of 
Dublin. But he was known on no other 
ground whatever. He was connected 
with no influential family in Ireland. He 
was Rector of Inniscorthy, in the county 
of Wexford, when this vacancy occurred, 
and it being considered important that a 
man of merit should fill it, this individual 
was selected, for no reason whatever ex- 
cept on the score of his qualifications. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that an 
archdeaconry in Ireland was not so im- 
portant an office as in this country. He had 
reason to believe that the Archdeacon was 
a most important officer in the Administra- 
tion of the duties of this particular diocese 
of Armagh. We had had some discussions 
lately on the subject of the Church of this 
country, and had seen the importance 
attached to the duties of archdeacon. He 
could not admit, therefore, that it was 
unnecessary that there should be in this 
important diocese a clergyman to fill this 
office who was distinguished for his con- 
duct and learning. He would tell their 
Lordships what the difference was between 
the present case and that of the deanery 
of Down. The dean of Down was ap- 
pointed a very short time after the recep- 
tion of the report of the Irish ecclesiastical 
commissioners. He was not a clergyman 
taken from a parish in another part of the 
country solely on account of his merits as 
aclergyman. He was the son—he did 
not mean to say anything against him in 
any way whatever—but he was the son of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a person, 
by-the-by, who could not be expected to 
have been ignorant of the report of the 
commission ; but, on the day when it was 
made, the hon. and rev. gentleman was 
appointed to the deanery of Down, and 
no arrangements were made for the sever- 
ance of the united parishes in the deanery 
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The case of Down was a meré political 
arrangement ; the other related to a highly 
respectable, but an obscure man — he 
meant obscure in point of family and con- 
nection. Two such appointments could 
not be put upon the same footing. The 
noble Lord opposite had adverted with 
approbation to the conduct of the reverend 
head of the Irish Church, and had stated 
that if a vacancy had occurred by death, 
that that reverend person would have ap- 
pointed a fitting individual to supply the 
vacancy, and would have urged the sever- 
ance of the parishes, and that if he had 
to make arrangements for filling the arch- 
deaconry in his diocese, he would have 
made such arrangements as would be most 
for the interest of the Church, and, there- 
fore, most for his own honour. The Lord 
Primate bad represented the expediency 
of making a severance of the union, but 
after the choice had been made of the 
person to fill the situation, considering 
what the condition of the benefice was at 
the time the most reverend Prelate had 
consented to its being held as a united 
benefice, instead of being severed. He 
should be obliged to trouble their Lord- 
ships with some of the details relating to 
the circumstances of the case, as it was a 
curious one, and he could not, without 
entering into such detail, explain how the 
question stood. The noble Lord had talked 
of this benefice as it stood at the period 
at which the report was made by the Irish 
ecclesiastical commissioners. He had 
stated it to be worth, united, upwards of 
1,774/. Since then, however, a different 
arrangement had been adopted, which had 
reduced the amount very considerably, 
Indeed, the total amount of the revenue 
of the benefice at present did not amount 
to much more than one-half of the original 
sum. ‘The original amount was 1,774. 
Since it was payable, a portion of it, re- 
sulting from tithes, had been reduced, 
leaving the amount 1,5472, It was again 
reduced to 1,145/.; and next came ano- 
ther deduction under the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act, by which the total amount 
was cut down to 981/. 7s. That was the 
present amount of the revenue of the 
benefice. The Lord Lieutenant was re- 
quired to appoint a person to perform the 


duties of the archdeaconry of Armagh. | 
He had to deal with these united parishes | 
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450/. each, to the two parishes forming 
the benefice, or whether it was most adyis- 
able to give the person whi held the office 
an income of 9817. for the performance of 
duties which the commission stated should 
be recompensed by an annual sum of 
1,0002. The noble Lord had stated that 
there was one curate appointed to the 
parishes, with a salary of 100/, per annum, 
for the performance of clerical duties, 
Now he had an account in his hand of 
not less than five eurates employed in 
these parishes, besides the archdeacon, 
Under these circumstances, could it be 
contended that this was a case of the 
same description as that of Down? To 
Say so was quite erroneous. The noble 
Lord had moved for papers, to the pro- 
duction of which he had no objection. 
He had no objection to let the House see 
how the entire matter stood, but he desired 
that their Lordships would not leave the 
House under the impression that the Lord 
Lieutenant had been guilty of any derelic- 
tion of duty. He had acted as he had 
deemed best for the interests of the Church 
in making the arrangements he did make, 
and in selecting the clergyman he did 
select, and who was appointed solely 
on account of his merits as a clergyman. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
his noble Friend, in bringing forward his 
motion, had undervalued the importance 
of the case when he stated it to be a sub- 
ject in which he was not personally in- 
terested. The parties who were inter- 
ested in it were the public, the country at 
large, but, above all, the Church of Ire- 
land, as the principles and interest of that 
Church were recognised and stated by its 
authorities, speaking through the words of 
that commission which lay on their Lord. 
ships’ Table, a commission issued by her 
Majesty’s Government, in pursuance not 
only of speeches, but of recorded resolu- 
tious of Parliament. When this subject 
was under discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, it was not upon the occasion only 
to which his noble Friend near him, and 
afterwards the noble Duke, had adverted, 
that of the deanery of Down, but on re- 
peated occasions—that it was asserted by 
all men, and by no man more strongly 
than the right hon. Baronet at the head 





of the Government, that the inherent 
defects of the Church lay in these unions. 


with an income of 981/., and the question | Repeated propositions connected with the 


was, whether it was most advisable to | 


appoint two clergymen, with incomes of 


Church were brought forward in the 
House of Commons, and there was no 
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one of these occasions on which the right 
hon. Baronet alluded to did not state that 
opinion, Did the right hon. Baronet stop 
there? No; he pledged himself as a man, 
on every occasion to contribute to the dis- 
solution of these unions, In consequence 
of such sentiments so expressed being 
echoed from both sides of the Houses of 
Parliament, a commission was appointed 
—of which let it not be said, as of other 
commissions, that it was composed of 
persons either hostile in spirit, or secretly 
adverse to the doctrines or the discipline, 
or, if they pleased, to the wealth and re- 
venues of the Church of Ireland—no, it 
was a commission composed of the great 
authorities of that Church, with the pri- 
mate of the Church at its head, and what 
were the opinions and sentiments of this 
commission? ‘They were these :— 


“That they had thought it their duty to 
apply their minds to the consideration of how 
many of these unions could be dissolved— 
that there were unions which presented diffi- 
culties to such dissolution—that they were 
sorry to be obliged to report that in many in- 
stances these difficulties were such that they 
could not recommend a division to take place, 
but that in a great number of cases they were 
prepared to say that it should take place.” 


And, to give greater effect to that re. 
commendation, they proceeded in detail, 
case by case, and circumstance by cir- 
cumstance, to point out in each particular 
instance what were the circumstances that 
made that dissolution either imperatively 
necessary, or, at all events, greatly expe= 
dient for the interests of the Church. 
They proceeded with these cases, and with 
respect to the particular case now under 
discussion a case, he might remark, 
which was the first that had occurred 
since the accession to power of the present 
Government which would enable them to 
carry into effect their own declared inten- 
tions, to apply their own principles with 
respect to this particular case, it was one 
in which the commission reported seriatim 
briefly, but distinctly and expressly, as 
follows :— 

“Of this union a dissolution is practicable ; 
the extent of the parishes, and the sufficiency 
of each to support an incumbent ;” (a fact 
which he did not think the noble Duke would 
have denied—for even if the parishes were to 
be so separated they would be worth twice or 
thrice the average value of each benefice in 
Ireland) ; but to go on, the commission con- 
tinued to state that these facts “ render a dise 
solution of this union fit and desirable.” 
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And they then stated that a “ total 
dissolution was by them recommended.” 
How was he to reconcile any doubt upon 
the subject with the declarations of the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Treasury? He could go through debate 
after debate in which that right hon, Gen- 
tleman had recorded his opinions upon 
the subject. He would take one or two 
of these. In the year 1835 a great, 
general, and important debate took place 
in the House of Commons upon the then 
situation, interests, and prospects of the 
Church of Ireland. What on that occa- 
sion was the language of the present Pre- 
mier? He quoted it with less reluctance, 
because on referring to the speech he 
found that the right hon. Baronet had 
done him the honour of quoting a former 
speech of his at considerable length. In 
that ,speech the right hon. Gentleman 
stated :— 

“ What I object to in the Church of Ireland 
is the system of the union of parishes.” 


Now observe how he went on :— 


I think that whenever you make a reform 
in the Church, you should sever these unions, 
and constitute each parish the site of its pa- 
rochial government,’ 


The right hon. Baronet did not mean 
the appointment of curates with 100/. a 
year, but he meant that of a competent 
clergyman, adequately endowed, making 
each parish a seat of parochial govern- 
ment. He then said ;— 

“T declare I should have thought that if 
your object and intentions had been to afford 
a remedy for existing evils in the Church, you 
would have severed the unions into these com- 

onent parts, and have allotted a separate and 
independent minister to each,” 


These unions, then, were, according to 
this, among the great evils which had 
haunted the Church of Ireland. The 
commission appointed to inquire for the 
means of remedying them pointed out 
cases where the evils of union might be 
removed. Sir Robert Peel was now in 
power; the noble Lord opposite was in 
power; and yet the very first of these 
cases which arise under their Government 
was taken out of the principle, and the 
deliberate and express recommendations 
of the commission were set aside. And 
on what grounds ?— that such was, he pre- 
sumed, the poverty of the Church of Ire- 
land. So insufficient were the means 
which it presented of rewarding distin. 
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guished merit, that—assuming that the 
rev. Mr. Stokes was what he was repre- 
sented to be, a most meritorious person, 
eminently able to discharge the duties 
of an archdeacon of the Church of Ire- 
land—no other means were open, save 
those furnished by the archdeaconry 
of Armagh, for adequately rewarding him, 
without violating the pledges of the Prime 
Minister, and the declarations of every 
party in the House of Commons, and the 
authority of the law itself, which had in 
the intervening time stepped in since the 
affair of the deanery of Down, the ap- 
pointment to which, by the way, was 
instantly abandoned, not only by the Go- 
vernment, but by the individual preferred, 
who would not for a moment stand in the 
way of any contemplated important re- 
form. All the principles professed by the 
head of the present Government were to 
be sacrificed, for the sake of giving 100/. 
or 200/. a year more to Mr. Stokes, while 
3,000 Protestants of Aghaloo were to be 
left without an adequate ministry. Let 
him not be told by noble Lords opposite, 
after this, that it was essential to the 
interests of Irish Protestants that well 
endowed ministers should reside amongst 
them. So certain was the principal pro- 
prietor of the parish of the recommenda- 
tion of the commission being carried into 
effect, and that whenever, by lapse or 
otherwise, an opportunity should occur, 
a separate clergyman would be appointed, 
that be had built a church at his own 
expense ; and there it now stood, waiting 
that arrival which ber Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had deferred causing for an indefi- 
nite time, to administer the rites of reli- 
gion to the 3,000 Protestants of Aghaloo, 
It was by such acts that the interests of 
the Church of Ireland were weakened. 
Let him not be told of what was frequently 
and improperly called doing justice to 
Ireland, but let him be shown a case in 
which greater injustice was done to the 
Church of Ireland. He did not mean 
injustice to those who considered that 
Church merely as a means of providing 
for themselves and their families, but to 
that much larger body of the Church, 
including the laity as well as the clergy, 
who were bent upon the reception of spi- 
ritual assistance, and who did conceive 
that there should be a minister in every 
parish where there was a means of main- 
taining a competent clergyman, They 
often heard it said that an income of less 
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than 200/. a year was not sufficient to 
maintain a clergyman in that respecta- 
bility which his situation required; but if 
in this case they had thought it proper to 
make an unequal severance of the princi- 
ple, they might have given the archdeacon 
600/. per annum, and thus have left 400/. 
or nearly so, to the clergyman who was to 
minister to the 3,000 Protestants of Agha- 
loo. By setting such a precedent as the 
present case afforded, they would weaken 
the confidence of many in the government 
of Ireland, and they strengthened the 
hands of the enemies of the Church of 
Ireland by enabling them to hold up its 
benefices as not so much intended to 
afford spiritual advice and assistance to 
the people, as to enable convenient private 
arrangements to be made for enjoying its 
revenues, He believed that the noble 
Duke was ignorant of some of the facts of 
the case; because, if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government were 
sincere in thinking these unions to be the 
great plague-spots on the Church of Ire- 
land, if he had thought so for years, and 
held up their extinction in answer to every 
other remedy proposed for the Church of 
England—then he did say that not many 
days should have elapsed after he had 
been placed in the situation in which he 
now stood without special instructions 
being addressed by him to the Lord-lieu- 


tenant somewhat to this effect. “* Attend ° 


to everything for the good of the country, 
attend to everything for the good of the 
Church, but, above all, attend to those re- 
commendations being carried into effect 
for the good of the Church, pointed 
out by its bishops, advised by its com- 
mission, and which you must know I 
have at all times contended to be most 
important considerations — touching the 
existence of the Church. Whether it 
were still too late for the Government to 
retrace its steps—whether, considering 
what they were told of the rev. Mr. Stokes, 
—a successful appeal could be made to 
him upon the subject, and his attention 
drawn to the example set by the presentee 
to the Deanery of Down—he knew not. 
He hoped that if the rev. gentleman 
could be induced to act as had the rev. 
gentleman appointed to the deanery of 
Down, and so get rid of the precedent 
now being unfortunately set, that he 
would not suffer thereby, but that it would 
require no great measure of ingenuity s0 
to manage the Church patronage in Irelaud, 
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that one archdeacon could be provided for 
without sacrificing the principles of the 
Church, violating the declarations of the 
Premier, and all at the expense of the 
three thousand Protestants of the parish 
in question. But if this could not be, 
what benefits could in future be expected 
to flow from any commission, when its 
most distinct recommendations were set 
aside for the purpose of making one con- 
venient appointment? He hoped that 
the subject would be again brought before 
the House when the papers now moved 
for were produced. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that the noble 
Lord who had first spoken on this subject 
from the other side of the House had said, 
that the whole of this transaction was 
covered with a good deal of suspicion ; and 
the noble Marquess who had last sat down 
expressed a hope that the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland would, on occasions of this kind, 
rather consider the recommendations of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, as to what 
it would be advisable to do, under the 
circumstances,, than do that which might 
be recommended only to him as conve- 
nient. The noble Marquess, then, ab- 
solved the Lord-lieutenant from any di- 
rect charge of having been guided by con- 
venience in this matter. All he should 
say was, that if the Lord-lieutenant’s case 
could not stand for itself, against any such 
imputations or suspicions as this, it would 
not be worth his while, or that of any one 
else, to say anything in his defence. Whe- 
ther his noble Friend had acted right or 
wrong in what he had done, he had de- 
clared that he took the whole responsibility 
upon himself, although, as one of the 
Ministers, he thought they were hardly 
justified in allowing him to do so. His 
belief was, that the arrangement which 
had been proposed would prove more ad- 
vantageous to the interests of the Church 
than if the separation between the two 
parishes had been carried into effect. He 
found that the total income of the two 
livings, instead of amounting to 1,780/., 
had been reduced to a little more than 
half that amount. One thousand a-year 
had been recommended by the commission- 
ers, as the proper remuneration for an 
archdeacon; but his noble Friend who 
spoke last had turned this idea into ridi- 
cule, stating that in England there were 
archdeacons who had only as much 200/. 
a-year. His noble Friend admitted that 
the recommendation of the commissioners 
was, that the stipend of an archdeacon 
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should be a thousand a year; and thus he 
should have agreed with the commissioners 
as to the separation of livings, but not as 
to the amount of remunerations for the 
duties of the archdeacon. He must say, 
that he thought the two noble Lords op- 
posite had very much magnified the case 
which they had attempted to establish 
against his noble Friend. If there ap- 
peared any reason to believe that in this or 
any other act of his Government, the 
Lord-lieutenant had acted from interested 
motives, either personal or political, with 
any view to election purposes, or other 
unworthy motives, then, indeed, those 
noble Lords might have been justified in 
using much stronger language in reference 
to it than they had done to-night. He 
was anxious that the motives of the Lord- 
lieutenant should stand fully justified. He 
was convinced that the principles on which 
his Lordship had acted were fair and right 
ones. He thought, moreover, so far as his 
own opinion was concerned, that the Lord- 
lieutenant had exercised a wise discretion 
in the course which he had adopted in this 
particular case. He could not think that 
in taking this course the Lord-lieutenant 
had done anything calculated to injure the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, or to com- 
promise the interests of the great and 
important community over which he pre- 
sided, either in this or any other act of 
his Government. 

The Farl of Wicklow said, simply 
judging from the facts which had come 
before the House, he was perfectly con- 
vinced that the Lord-lieutenant, in the 
disposal which he had made of this arch- 
deaconry, had not fallen into the error 
which his noble Friend had admitted the 
late Government had fallen into when 
they had filled the deaconry of Down im- 
mediately following the advice of the com- 
mission not to make the appointment. 
[The Marquess of Lansdowne.—They im- 
mediately abandoned it.] Because the 
individual they had appointed had been 
willing to surrender the donation, and 
make it void, and of giving them an op- 
portunity of remedying the error they had 
made. Tle thought, therefore, the noble 
Lord-lieutenant might have been excused 
by those who had fallen into such an error 
themselves. But judging from the man- 
ner in which the present Lord-lieutenant 
had made his church appointments, of his 
examination and disinterested choice of 
claimants, without reference to any inter- 
est whatever other than the learning, at- 
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tainments, and qualifications of the ap- 
plicants, he was confident that the same 
care and attention must have been given 
to this case. It was stated that the Pri- 
mate had been consulted, and had acqui- 
esced in the appointment as soon as the 
reasons for it had been given. His noble 
Friend had stated, that this appointment 
had caused suspicion; it might occasion 
suspicion amongst those who sat around 
his noble Friend. Knowing, as they did, 
how appointments had been made by their 
Friends—considering how the very ap- 
pointment now referred to had been made, 
and how that Gentleman had afterwards 
been elevated to a bishopric—considering 
the removal of a Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
Jand, and the appointment made of an 
Attorney-General to the Lord Chancellor 
ship, he was not surprised that some sus- 
picion might arise in their minds at this 
appointment, though he denied that any 
such suspicion would be felt in the Church 
in Ireland. There was one circumstance 
connected with this case to which he 
wished to call attention. The gentleman 
appointed to this archdeaconry was con- 
sidered as one of the fittest persons for it. 
It was a situation of great responsibility 
and of importance to the Church, and it 
was necessary to get a gentleman capable 
to fill the office. The noble Lord asked 
would he not have been willing to do the 
duty with the emolument af one living 
instead of two? The gentleman appointed 
had been removed from another diocese 
where he held a living worth from 7001. 
to 8000. a year, and he had received very 
little increase of income by the change ; 
and without the appointment of both pa- 
rishes he could not have been obtained. 
There was no reason whatsoever to infer 
from this appointment that divisions ac- 
cording to the recommendation of the 
commissioners would not take place in 
other cases. 

Earl Fortescue said, that the noble Lord 
who had just sat down, in his zeal for his 
friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had, 
in his opinion, taken away the only excuse 
that could have been made for him in re- 
spect to this appointment, namely, that it 
had been made inadvertently ; and in the 
absence of this excuse, he fully concurred 
in all that had been said by his noble 
Friends below him in reference to this 
proceeding ; indeed, it was only out of 
respect to their Lordships’ house that he 
did not express himself still more strongly 
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on the subject. The noble Earl opposite 
had referred to an appointment which he 
had made in Ireland, and had alleged that 
his object in making it was to substitute 
one Lord Chancellor for another. He 
begged to remark, that when he made that 
appointment he had scarcely arrived at the 
seat of his Government. In fact it was the 
very first act of his Government. So utterly 
inaccurate was the noble Earl upon all that 
referred to his conduct in the Government 
of Ireland. Whatever his object in pro- 
moting the Dean of Down to the Bishopric 
of Tuam, and whatever might have been 
said on the subject, he felt that there were 
no grounds, either private or public, upon 
which he had to feel ashamed. He denied, 
also, that there was any fair analogy be- 
tween the conduct of the late Irish Go- 
vernment in the appointment to the 
deanery of Down, and the present case. 
What were the facts of the case? The 
commissioners in their report had recom- 
mended that the benefices attached to the 
deanery of Down, should be severed. The 
deanery fell vacant immediately afterwards 
and then no great blame could attach to 
the Government if they were not imme- 
diately and accurately informed of all the 
contents of the report of the commissioners. 
But the moment that it was called to the 
recollection of the Lord Chancellor that 
the preferment which he had given to his 
son had been recommended by the com- 
missioners to be abridged, than the rev. 
incumbent desired that the severance 
should be considered to have taken place 
before he had accepted the appointment, 
and that, if necessary, a bill should be 
brought in to carry the recommendations 
of the commissioners into effect. The 
consequence was, that as long as he re- 
mained in the deanery of Down, that gen- 
tleman’s income was considerably lower 
than it had been before. Was not the 
conduct of the Government in this case, 
who carried into effect at the very earliest 
moment the recommendations of the com- 
missioners, very different from that of the 
present Lord-lieutenant, who flew in the 
face of the recorded recommendation of 
the commissioners, leaving a town, con- 
taining 3,000 Protestants (not an unfre- 
quent occurrence, by the way, in Ireland), 
to the care of a curate of 100/. a-year. It 
seemed to be assumed that the Lord-lieute- 
nant was completely at liberty to set aside 
the recommendations of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. He knew that until those 
recommendations were enacted into law, 
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they had not the force of law; but he 
certainly always considered it, in his own 
case, that all their recommendations as to 
the severances of livings were fully as 
binding upon him as if they had been con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament. He would 
refer to the sole case of the living of 
Buenchurch, which, on falling vacant, he 
had given to a party, under a distinct un- 
derstanding that it should be subject to any 
bill brought in for the purpose of dissolving 
the union of the two parishes of which it 
was composed. He was quite sure, more- 
over, that if it was the wish of the Lord- 
lieutenant that the Church should stand 
well in Ireland, he should not disregard 
the recommendations of the commissioners 
upon this point. The distance between 
parishes, the vast tracts of country par- 
tially or wholly unprovided with spiritual 
cure, had long been a matter of scandal 
and reproach ; and all who wished well to 
the Irish Church should be forward to 
remedy an abuse so loudly and justly 
complained of. If the House refused to 
step forward on this occasion in vindica- 
tion of this principle, a very heavy charge 
would lie at their door. 

Lord Monteagle, in reply, said that he 
had had no intention of imputing any 
jobbing or unworthy motives to the Lord- 
lieutenant in making this appointment. 
Nothing, however, which had been said 
justified the continuance of a system 
which had been already on all hands pro- 
claimed a nuisance, and which must 
impair the efficiency of the Church of 
Ireland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue Mitipank PenirenTIaARyY.] Lord 
Wharncliffe moved the Order of the Day 
for going into committee on the Millbank 
Penitentiary Bill. 

The Duke of Richmond did not rise 
with a view of opposing the bill, but to 
point out one or two objections to matters 
of detail in it, to which he would bring 
the noble Lord’s attentive consideration. 
He objected to this measure that it did 
away with the control of the inspectors of 
prisons; this was the first time in which 
any prison was attempted to be founded in 
which the authority of visiting justices 
was not provided for. There was one 
point, also, which he thought would op- 
erate very unfairly upon the payers of 
county rates, who were often the poorest 
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labourers in the county, namely, that if a 
prisoner was sent from gaol to the hulks, 
the expense of his journey was paid out of 
the county rates: but there was no provi- 
sion to refund that money out of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Lord Wharneliffe said, with respect to 
the objection as to the payment of the 
expenses of the transfer of prisoners out of 
the county rates, he admitted that it was 
a mistake, arising, probably, from the fact 
that this clause was taken from the Pen- 
tonville Prison Act. Being a money 
clause, however, he was doubtful whether 
it were competent to their Lordships to 
alter it. But he would give the subject 
his best consideration. 


Bill went through committee. The re- 
port to be received. 


The House adjourned. 


— eres erences 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 15, 1843. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—1°- Prineess Augusta’s An- 
nuity; Municipal Corporations. 

2°. Grand Jury Presentments; Sugar Duties. 

Reported.—Church Endowment. 

3°- and passed:—Wheat, ete. (Canada); Roman Catholic 
Oaths (Ireland); Assessed Taxes; Copyhold and Custo- 
mary Tenure. 

Private.—1° Marquess of Abercorn’s Estate. 

Reported.—-Maryport and Carlisle Railway. 

3° and passed :—Sutherland Roads; Great North of Eng- 
land Railway; Edinburgh Water. 

Petitions Presentep. By Mr. Hatton, from Wexford, 

the Arms Bill«By Messrs. Scholefield, Bell, 

Busfeild, Strutt, Pusey, Heathcote, Ewart, T. Duncombe, 
Cardwell, Broadley, Mangles, Hawes, Dickinson, Bro- 
therton, Evans, Bowes, Benett, G. Berkeley, Hardy, 
Greenall, Pendarves, H. Berkeley, Ferrand, Barnard, 
Lambton, Waddington, Hindley, Labouchere, Forster, 
Chapman, R. Yorke, Captain Pechell, Sir J. R. Reid, 
Dr. Bowring, Lord Worsley, Sir J. Hanmer, Lord H. 
Vane, Sir G. Strickland, Lord Ebrington, Colonel G. 
Langton, and Sir G. Staunton, from an enormous num- 
ber of places, against the Factories Bill. —By Mr. H. 
Berkeley, from the Mechanic's Institute of Bristol, for 
Exemption from the Payment of Rates and Taxes.—By 
Mr. Christopher, from Epworth, against a former Petition 
for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. —By Dr. Bowring, from 
Worcester, against the further Payment of the King of 
Hanover’s Pension, and from Montrose, for the Carrying 
out of Rowland Hill’s plan of Post-office Reform.—By 
Mr. S. Crawford, from Loughgilly, for amending the 
Law affecting Landlord and Tenant, — By Mr. Pusey, 
from Henley-on-Thames, for appropriating Waste Lands to 
the Use of the Poor.—By Lord Ebrington, for carrying 
out Rowland Hill's plan of Post-office Reform.—By Mr. 
Mackinnon, from Metropolitan Parishes, in favour of the 
Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. S. O’Brien, from Meath, 
against the Irish Poor-law.—From slx places, in favour of 
the Factories Bill.—From Baldock, and the West Riding 
(York), for Shortening further the Hours of Labour in 
Factories.—From Highworth, against the Canada Corn 
Bill.—From Lancaster, in favour of the Coroners’ Bill.— 
From Rottingdean and other places, against the ‘Turnpike 
Roads Bill.— From Tadcaster and Kirby Wharf, for 
Altering the Drainage of Lands Bill.—From Newport 
(Monmouth), for Mitigating the Treatment of Chartist 
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Prisoners in Stafford Gaol.—From Barnstaple and Perth, 
for Inquiry into the Treatment of the same, and from 
Kettering, for Shortening the Term of Imprisonment.— 
From Several Mechanic’s Institutions, in favour of the 
Scientific Societies Bill—From Plymouth, against the 
County Courts Bill, 


Tue Facrories--Epvucation.] Sir 
J. Graham: In consequence of a question 
which was yesterday, in my absence, put 
to my right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government, I will take this opportu- 
nity of stating the course which it is in- 
tended to pursue with respect to the 
Factories Bill, The House will do me 
the justice to recollect that when I brought 
forward the educational clauses of the 
Factories Bill, I stated that the proposi- 
tion I then made was defensible on ac- 
count of special circumstances connected 
with the compulsory education of a por- 
tion of the people under the Factories Act 
as it now stands upon the statute book. 
The House will also, I am sure, not fail 
to remember that I stated that the propo- 
sition which I submitted on the part of the 
Government was framed in no sectarian 
spirit, that we did not regard it as a mea- 
sure connected with party feelings, and 
that I hoped and believed it would not be 
discussed in a party spirit in this House, 
or be so received and considered in the 
country. [am bound to say that, as far 
as this House is concerned, the proposi- 
tion was received, if not with favour, at all 
events with forbearance on the part. of 
those opposed to the Government for which 
I beg to tender my most cordial acknow- 
ledgments. It was received in a manner 
worthy of the vast importance of the sub- 
ject which far exceeds all the transient 
considerations of party. It would be im- 
pertinent in me, the sense of the House 
never having been ascertained by any di- 
vision, to speculate on what might be the 
opinion of the House with respect to the 
educational clauses as they now stand, in 
their modified form. I stated distinctly 
that, in my estimation, the success of the 
measure must mainly depend upon it being 
received generally throughout the country 
as a measure of concord. I hoped it would 
be so received ; I endeavoured to frame it 
su as to impart to it that character and, in 
that light, after the best deliberation I 
can bestow upon the subject, I still con- 
tinue to regard it. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the great body of the dissenters 
of this country entertained insuperable ob- 
jections to the bill in its original form; 
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and, by the permission of the House | 
was allowed to propose extensive modifi- 
cations which I hoped would have ob- 
viated the objections urged by the dissent. 
ing body. I am bound to say that in that 
hope I have been entirely disappointed ; 
the objections to the measure have not 
been removed or even mitigated by the 
modifications and the opposition to my 
plan continues unabated. On the part of 
the church there has been exhibited, in 
the hope of obtaining concord and peace, 
a willingness to make a considerable sacri- 
fice of preconceived opinions, but I can. 
not say that the measure itself has been 
regarded by the Church with peculiar fa- 
vour, or that it has met with very cordial 
support. What, then, is the duty of the 
Government under such circumstances ? 
I cannot conceal from myself that the 
great, the undoubted evil which this mea- 
sure was intended to counteract if not to 
overcome still exists to an alarming ex- 
tent. The statement made by my noble 
Friend, the Member for Dorsetshire, with 
respect to the unhappy ignorance in which 
a large portion of the rising generation in 
the manufacturing districts is involved, 
remains undisputed. The measure was 
intended to meet and overcome that na- 
tional evil with which individual exertions, 
unaided by Legislative and public support 
have hitherto been found insufficient to 
cope. The Government was anxious to 
bring Legislative powers and public funds 
to the aid of local exertion, but I am satis. 
fied, as I stated when I first brought the 
question forward, that uniess we should 
obtain general assent and willing co-oper- 
ation in our mode of effecting this ob- 
ject, though we might carry the measure 
through Parliament, practically it would 
be inoperative ; whilst, at the same time, 
it would embitter the religious discord now 
prevailing, and increase rather than dimi- 
nish the evil we are anxious to remedy. 
Having given to the subject the best con- 
sideration in my power, I have to an- 
nounce to the House, on the part of the 
Government, that we have come to the 
decision that it will be most consistent 
with our public duty not to press the 
educational clauses of the Factories Bill. 
If I might, for one moment, be allowed 
to speak of myself, and to express my 
own feelings, I am bound to say that I 
feel great disappointment at this result. 
I have bestowed much time and anxious 








care upon the consideration of the sub- 
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ject. I thought it my duty, from my pe- 
culiar position, if possible to grapple with 
its well-known difficulties. I have been 
accused, I beg the House to believe that 
I allude to the circumstances without one 
particle of angry feeling—of framing the 
educational clauses in a partial and secta- 
rian spirit. I can assure the House that 
these clauses were framed by me in a 
spirit entirely opposite to this imputation. 
I hoped that it might be possible to obtain 
concurrence in a scheme of national edu- 
cation based on the principle of teaching 
the holy scriptures without an attempt to 
inculcate peculiar tenets. In that hope I 
have been wholly disappointed ; I looked 
for peace, and I have encountered the 
most angry opposition, therefore I with- 
draw the educational clauses, although I 
take that step with deep regret, and with 
melancholy forebodings with regard to the 
progress of education, and I hope that the 
House will do me the justice to believe 
that I framed these clauses honestly and 
sincerely, and in a tolerant spirit, consci- 
ous that I had to deal with a state of 
things in which, whilst on the one hand, 
we have a religion favoured by the state, 
on the other, perfect liberty of conscience 
is not only tolerated, but established by 
law. These were the feelings, which 
guided me, when the clauses were framed. 
This is the spirit in which | now withdraw 
them. I never discharged a public duty 
with greater pain, but I hope that my 
present decision will conduce to religious 
peace, and to the public good. I do not 
regret this effort I have made with refer- 
ence to the important subject, and I will 
add that, notwithstanding all the obloquy 
which has been cast upon my motives, and 
all the misrepresentations to which I have 
been exposed, I do not feel, towards any 
portion of my fellow-countrymen, the 
slightest particle of resentment or of dan- 
ger. It only remains for me to say, that as 
many of the most important of the other 
clauses of the bill were framed with refer. 
ence to the educational clauses, it will re- 
quire consideration on the part of the 
Government whether we shall proceed 
with the remaining clauses, and if so, in 
what shape they shall be proposed. Upon 
Monday [ will state definitively what are 
the intentions of Government upon that 
point. 

Lord J. Russell wished to ask a ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. Per- 
haps he might be permitted to say that he 
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thought the Government had exercised a 
wise discretion in withdrawing the mea- 
sure. At the same time, without at all 
saying that he thought they had succeeded 
in framing the clauses in the most unob- 
jectionable shape, he must again repeat 
what he had before said, that he was 
ready to give them credit for a desire to 
frame the bill in such a manner as to con- 
ciliate at once the fair claims of the 
Church and of religious liberty. The 
right hon. Gentleman would recollect the 
proposal made by one very important 
body—the Wesleyans—that the clauses 
should be withdrawn for the present year, 
and that Government, during the recess, 
should endeavour to frame some plan 
which might meet with more general con- 
currence. Now, he thought it would be 
of great importance that the right hon. 
Gentleman should state to-day, or on 
Monday, whether those clauses were with- 
drawn definitively on the part of the Go- 
vernment, deeming their plan impractica- 
ble, or whether it would be their endeavour 
to modify that plan, or frame another, 
with a view to the introduction of a mea- 
sure next Session. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow him to say that he did 
not put the question from any indiscreet 
curiosity, but he thought, if Government 
abandoned the scheme, then some other 
Member, who would not otherwise think 
himself entitled, might frame some plan 
and submit it to the House, as an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament. 

Sir James Graham said, if he were 
called upon at that moment to say whe- 
ther her Majesty’s Government had an- 
other measure to propose, having only 
very recently adopted the decision he had 
just announced to the House, he must 
give for answer that their attention had 
been confined exclusively to the measure 
he introduced on behalf of his colleagues, 
and therefore that they were not prepared 
to bring forward any other measure. But 
as he had stated to the House, that on 
Monday he would declare the intentions 
of Government with respect to the remain- 
ing clauses of the bill, it would be more 
convenient if the noble Lord would allow 
him to take till that day to consider. 

Subject at an end. 


Princess Aucusta oF CAMBRIDGE— 
Qurey’s MrssaGe.] On the question, 
that the Order of the Day be read for 
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granting an annuity to the Princess Au- 
gusta of Cambridge, 

Mr. Hume complained of the attack 
which had been made on him last night 
by the right hon. Baronet for making use 
of certain expressions, The right hon, 
Baronet had denied the accuracy of his 
calculations with respect to the pension 
granted to the Prince of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz forty-five years ago, and also with 
respect to the grant now under consider- 
ation, The former pension he repeated 
had cost the country 335,000/. calcu- 
lating it at compound interest ; and the 
grant now proposed, supposing it to con- 
tinue for forty-five years, would amount 
on the same principle to 503,000/. The 
right hon, Baronet, however, had asserted, 
that the sum would not amount to more 
than one-fifteenth of what he had stated ; 
and as there was this dispute about the 
fact he trusted the right hon, Gentleman 
would agree to the return which he had 
asked for. A calculation of a similar na- 
ture, extending to twenty-two pages, had 
on a former occasion been laid on the 
Table, and he could not conceive what 
objection could be made to the return 
which he asked for. 

Sir R. Peel could not imagine that he 
had said anything calculated to ruffle the 
temper of the hon, Gentleman, who in 
one comprehensive sentence had accused 
him of intending to throw every possible 
reflection upon the hon. Member, The 
hon. Member last night made that sweep- 
ing anathema, and was now angry because 
he had quoted the hon. Member’s phrase, 
‘* preceding precedents.” He did not 
quote it for the purpose of inducing the 
House to ridicule the hon. Member, for 
it was an error into which any hon. Mem- 
ber might have fallen, the hon. Member 
no doubt meant former precedents. It 
was very bard to make him responsible 
for that expression having been laughed 
at. With respect to the return asked for 
by the hon. Gentleman, he had not the 
least objection to give the date of the 
year when the pension was first granted to 
the Prince of Mecklenburg Strelitz; but 
he did not object to the production of any 
calculation with respect to a particular 
pension on the arbitrary assumption, that 
the money with which it had been paid 
had been borrowed at the rate of 5 per 
cent. interest. There was a material dif- 


ference between a calculation made by an 
accountant to determine the effect of 
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some great financial plan, and the selec. 
tion of this one pension by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The hon. Member assumed, that 
the present grant was to continue for 
forty-five years, and that the money to 
pay it would be borrowed at 5 per cent. ; 


‘but this was not a fair assumption. If 


the grant were to be converted into a 
capital sum it would not amount to more 
than one-fifteenth of the amount caleu- 
lated by the hon, Member; and he (Sir 
R, Peel) had been positively assured by a 
Gentleman who had made some inquiry 
on the subject, that an insurance- office 
would not give more than 25,000/. or 
26,000/. Having made these remarks, 
he trusted the hon. Member and himself 
might now part in good humour. 

Mr. Hume said, the right hon. Baronet 
was quite correct in stating the value to 
be 26,000/.; but he had overlooked the 
perpetual interest to be provided for that 
sum, and the necessity of borrowing money 
to pay it. 

The Order of the Day read, and the 
report received. 

On the question that the resolution be 
read a second time, 

Mr. Hume said, that having last night 
given the House an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion, and having been 
supported by only fifty-nine Members out 
of 658, he thought he should best consult 
the convenience of the House by not con- 
tinuing his opposition, but by merely re- 
cording his opinion against the grant. 
If the right hon, Gentleman was deter- 
mined to make a provision for the prin- 
cess, let him propose a sum of money at 
once. 

Mr. W. Williams said, the proposition 
before the House had occasioned a great 
deal of conversation out of doors, and a 
great deal of dissatisfaction in the public 
mind; and he was of opinion, that a 
committee ought to be appointed to in- 
quire whether the Duke of Cambridge had 
the means of providing for his children 
without pensioning them on the country. 
If the Duke of Cambridge had amassed 
considerable wealth, it was highly im- 
proper for the Government to bring for- 
warded such a proposition as the present. 
A few days ago a similar claim had been 
put forth by a noble Earl for another 
branch of the royal family, and if the 
claim of one was admitted there could be 
no just ground for refusing the other. The 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford, last night made a state- | 
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rived from the customs, the excise, and 


ment of the most astounding nature— | the post-office, in 1837, was 3,248,800/. 
namely, that the hereditary revenues of | ‘Phat was composed of special items only. 


the Crown, from the year 176] to 1837, 
amounted to |17,000,0002., whilst the 
amount received for the purposes of the 
civil list was only 69,000,000/. leaving a 
balance of 47,000,0002. in favour of the 
Crown. He denied, that these were the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown. The 
were taxes granted by Parliament to the 
Crown for particular and specific purposes 
connected with the publie service. The 
hon. Baronet said, that these 1 17,000,000/. 
were hereditary revenues of the Crown. 
What, however, were those items? They 
were, first, customs, excise, and _post- 
office, which only amounted to about 
3,248,000/. He was~sure, that the hon. 
Baronet had never looked into these ac- 
counts, or ascertained how these figures 
were put together, or he would not haye 
made such a statement, 

Viscount Dungannon rose to order. 
He wished to ask the Speaker whether it 
were competent for any hon. Member to 
take up the time of the House by allusions 
to speeches that had been delivered in a 
different debate altogether from the pre- 
sent, and such as were totally unconnected 
with the issue now before them. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Member 
for Coventry was now entitled to be heard 
when he was following such a gourse ? 

The Speaker said, according to the rule 
of the House, it was no doubt irregular for 
any hon: Member to allude to any thing 
that had taken place in a former debate ; 
but there was certainly a degree of latitude 
allowed to hon, Members when such allu- 
sions were connected with the question 
immediately under discussion. It had not 
then been the practice to interfere, and 
the strict rule of the House was only’ ad- 
hered to when the subjects of the debates 
were of 4 totally different nature, 

Mr. Williams resumed his observations 
amid the impatience of the House. He 
said he hoped, thatthe hon. Baronet was 
now satisfied that the statement he had 
made was most erroneous. He would not 
have troubled the House, but for the ob- 
servations of the hon. Baronet. 

Sir R. H. Inglis contended, that in 
substance his statement was correct. As 
a sample of the inaccuracy of the hon. 
Member for Coventry, he would remark 
upon one statement he had made. The 
hon. Member said, that the amount de- 








Fhe aggregate amount from those items 
amounted nearly to 32,000,000/. The 


| hon. Member, by his speeeh, almost de- 


signated the royal family as pauper reci- 
pients of the public bounty. [Mr. W. 
Williams: 1 have never used any such 
language.] He did not mean to assert, 
that the hon. Member had used such 
words, but his language certainly appeared 
to imply that meaning. He was glad to 
hear the hon. Gentleman disclaim them, 
bat he appealed to the House if the sub- 
stance of the hon. Gentleman’s opposition 
to this grant was not, that the royal 
family were asking for what they were not 
entitled to receive. He thought, that it 
was most indecorous to introduce the per- 
sonal character of the Duke of Cambridge 
into the debate upon this question. He 
would assert the justice of the claim by 
the Goyernment in respect to the royal 
family. 

Viscount Dungannon could not for- 
bear deeply regretting, that when a mea- 
sure as remarkable for its moderation 
as for its justice, had been introduced to 
this House—when it was proposed to 
make a provision of this kind upon the 
death of the Duke of Cambridge, for the 
grand-daughter of one of the best and the 
greatest Sovereigns that had ever swayed 
the sceptre of this country, whose memory 
must live in the respect of every good and 
enlightened man,—he could not, he re- 
peated, but regret the tone which had 
been taken by certain hon. Members on 
the opposite side of the House, who in- 
dulged in the most unfair and invidious 
observations. He should be the last indi- 
vidual among the hon. Members of this 
House who would ever be found to op- 
pose any grant to the royal family, that 
was deemed necessary to place them in 
that situation which they had a right to 
fill. 

Resolution read a second time, Bill to 
carry it into effect brought in and read 
a first time. 


Canava Corn Law.] Lord Stanley 
moved the third reading of the Canada 
wheat bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp moved that it be read 
a third time that day six months. 

Mr. Hume said, that since this bill 
passed its last stage, accounts had been 
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received from Canada of the death of Sir 
Charles Bagot. In his opinion, no man 
had done more to meet the wishes 
of the community over whom he pre- 
sided, or had succeeded better in turn- 
ing a discontented population into a quiet 
and satisfied people. The thanks of the 
public of Canada had been conveyed to 
Sir Charles Bagot in formal addresses ; 
and he deeply regretted that the hon, 
Gentleman had not survived to witness 
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the effect which must have been derived | 
from the sound and excellent constitu- | 
tional principles which he had himself 
acted upon. He cared not who originated 
the policy of that excellent man. It was 
enough for him to know that it bad been 
adopted, and that that policy had tended 
to the happiness of the whole community. 
It was a course of Government calculated 
to win the affections of the people, and 
he trusted it would be followed out by all 
succeeding Governments. 

Mr. Labouchere expressed a hope that 
the intention of her Majesty’s Government 
should be distinctly made known as to 
their future course with regard to the 
colonies of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

Lord Stanley said, that the present 
measure was one which affected Canada, 
and Canada alone. Canada stood upon a 
different footing from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia; and he felt himself entirely 
free from any pledge with respect to 
bringing in a similar bill at any future 
Session in reference to those colonies. 
Nothing could be more inconvenient than 
to call upon Government to give a pledge 
as to any future measure in any future 
Session upon so important a subject as 
that of the Corn-laws, especially when 
the object, after all, was, comparatively 
speaking, an insignificant one. The ques- 
tion would, of course, remain open, and, 
if necessary, might be made the subject of 
a distinct discussion; at the same time, 
relating as it did to so important a matter 
as the Corn-laws, it ought not to be 
treated lightly. 

Lord Worsley said, the bill had now 
arrived at its third reading, and from the 
sentiments expressed by those members 
who represent more particularly the com- 
mercial interest in this House, and from 
those of the noble Lord, he (Lord Worsley) 
felt justified in saying that it was consi- 
dered of but littleadvantage. ‘The Mem- 
bers representing the agricultural interest 
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declared that their constituents felt great 
dread of the measure. When a bill similar 
to this was introduced by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dartmouth (Sir John 
Seale), an objection to it was expressed 
by one who, whatever the opinions of 
Members might be, must always deservedly 
carry much weight in the House. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, on the occasion of the 
second reading of that bill, spoke as fol. 
lows :— 

“** To come to a fair decision upon the mea- 
sure before the House, I am obliged to com- 
pare the benefit which it will confer on the 
commercial interests, with its probable effects 
on the interests of the agriculturists. Now in 
my opinion, the benefit which the commercial 
classes will derive from the present bill, is ex- 
tremely small, but I will not on that account 
oppose it, but I will do so because I believe 
that if itdo pass, the discontent and dissatis. 
faction which it will create throughout the agri« 
cultural community will more than counterba- 
lance any advantage which it is capable of 
yielding.” 

For these reasons thus expressed by the 
right hon. Baronet, he (Lord Worsley) 
felt justified in moving that the Bill be 
read a third time that day six months, 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “now” stand part of the ques. 
tion, Ayes 150; Noes 75: Majority 75. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Clive, hon. R. H. 
Adare, Visct. Colquhoun, J. C. 
Adderley, C. B. Compton, H. C. 
Aglionby, H. A. Connolly, Col. 
Aldam, W. Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Antrobus, E, Courtenay, Lord 
Arkwright, G. Cresswell, B. 
Attwood, M, Cripps, W. 
Baldwin, B. Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Baring, hon. W. B. Dickinson, F. H. 
Beckett, W. Douglas, Sir H. 
Blackburne, J. 1. Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Boldero, H. G. Douglas, J. D. S. 
Borthwick, P. Drummond, H. H. 
Botfield, B. Dugdale, W. S. 
Bowes, J. Egerton, W. T. 
Bramston, T. W. Egerton, Sir P. 


Broadwood, H. Eliot, Lord 
Brotherton, J. Ellice, E. 

Bruce, C. L. C. Escott, B- 
Buckley, E. Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Buller, C. Feilden, W. 
Buller, Sir J, Y. Fielden, J. 
Burroughes, H. N. Filmer, Sir E. 
Cardwell, E. Flower, Sir J. 


Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 


Chelsea, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
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Graham, rt. hn. Sir J, 
Granger, T. C. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hampden, R. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. 8S. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, G, W. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Jermyn, Earl ° 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lambton, H. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 

Lord Mayor of London 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mc Geachy, F. A. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Master, T. W C. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morgan, O. 

Morris, D. 

Mundy, E. M. 


Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F, 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Col. 
Pringle, A. 

Reid, Sir J, R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roche, Sir D. 
Round, J. 

Russell, C. 

Ryder, bon, G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, rt. bn. T.C. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. S. H. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sturt, H. C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Trench, Sir F. W, 
Trotter, J. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. 'T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wall, C. B. 

Ward, [1. G, 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Col. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noks. 


Allix, J. P. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bailey, J. Jun. 

Bankes, G. 

Baring, tt. bn. F. T. 

Barnard, E. G, 

Baskervile, T. M. B. 

Benett, J. 

Blackstore, W. S. 

Blewitt, %. J. 

Broadley, H. 

Buck, L. W. 

Busfeild, W. 

Carew, han. R. S. 

Chetwode, Sir J. 

Craig, W.G. 





Darby, G. 
Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T 
Duncan, G. 

Dundas, D. 
Dungannon, Visct. 
Du Pre, C. G. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Farnham, EF, B. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forster, M. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, G, J. 
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Henley, J. W. Pechell, Capt. 
Horsman, E, Pusey, P. 
Hoskins, K. Redington, T. N. 
Howard, hn.C. W.G. Rushbrooke, Col, 


Howard, Lord Smyth, Sir H. 


Howard, hon. H. Stanley, E. 
Labouchere, rt.hn.H. Stanton, W. H. 
McTaggart, Sir J. Stuart, W. V. 
Martin, J. Strickland, Sir G, 
Miles, W. Tollemache, J. 
Mitcalfe, H. Towneley, J. 


Trelawny, J. S. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Turnor, C. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Worsley, Lord 


Morison, Gen. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Murray, C. RS. 
Neeld, J. 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
O’Brien, A. 8S. 


O’Brien, J. Wyndham, Col. C. 
O’Conor Don Wyse, T. 
Ossulston, Lord 

Paget, Col, TELLERS. 


Palmer, G. Sibthorp, Col. 
Palmerston, Visct. Ferrand, R. B. 


Main question agreed to. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


Arms (IrEtanp) Bixt.] On the 
motion that the House resolve itself into 
committee on the Arms (Ireland) Bill. 


Mr. Wyse said, that if in the course of 
the discussions which had already taken 
place on this bill, he had heard any reason 
given to show either the justice or the po- 
licy of the measure, he might have been 
disposed to take a different course from 
that which he was determined to pursue 
on the present occasion. He considered 
the people of Ireland to possess every con- 
stitutional right equally with the people of 
England, and that if any infringement of 
those rights, or any suspension of them, 
were proposed, it was his duty to ascer- 
tain the ground upon which such infringe- 
ment or suspension was required. During 
the debate on this measure, he had not 
heard any sufficient ground urged in sup- 
port of this bill. So far from an increase 
of crime in Ireland, there bad been a con- 
siderable decrease, and hecould not, there- 
fore, understand why such a bill as this 
should be introduced, unless it were upon 
the philosophical principle of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who considered it to 
be the duty of the Legislature to prevent 
the occurrence of crime. If this were a 
restrictive bill (and who would say that it 
was not?), why had not cases been stated, 
or proved to the House justifying restric- 
tion? Why had it not been established, 
that arms had been used in defiance of the 
law? Above all, why was this measure to 
apply to the whole of Ireland, when even 
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Ministers admitted, that it was required 
only for a part of that kingdom? It was 
not so in the time of the Insurrection Act, 
which applied solely to those parts of the 
country where the disease was known to 
rage, the only rational mode of proceeding, 
whether with regard to the human body, 
or the body politic, and such was the uni- 
versal course with such exceptions Only as 
Mr. St. John Long. It was, as he had 
already observed, incumbent on the Go- 
vernment to prove these things, but even 
though they should have proved them, he 
should still hesitate in believing the course 
proposed to be the best remedy for the 
alleged evil. He was by no means satis+ 
fied that they would succeed in, repressing 
outrage by taking away the arms of the 
people. What then could be a worse 
legislative enactment than one which 
failed to accomplish the object for which 
it was passed? Many of the outrages 
committed in Ireland were not the result 
of bearing arms; the greatest excesses 
committed in that country were those 
perpetrated by large assemblages of people 
who burned people out of their houses. 
There were, undoubtedly, laws for the 
suppression of such outrages, but by no 
means of the same stringency as that now 
proposed. The result of this measure 
would be to deprive of his arms not the 
evil-disposed, but the farmer who needed 
them for his defence. After all, was it to 
an Arms Bill that they looked for the 
improvement of Ireland ? Why not first 
ury other measures before resorting to this 
ultima ratio? The Attorney-general seemed 
to view this as a precautionary measure 
designed to prevent the popular discontent 
from breaking out into acts of open vio- 
lence. Was this the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s individual view, or did he 
speak the sentiments of the Government ? 
Did the Government imagine, that the 
people of Ireland were to be controlled 
by so paltry a measure as this? They 
might as well hope to drive a French 
fleet from our coasts by means of mar- 
tello towers armed with a single gun. 
Anxious as he was for the peace and 
tranquillity of the country for which this 
bill was intended, he deeply regretted to 
see such a line of policy donee by any 
Government; the fortification of the 
castle of Dublin was ludicrous, the 
marching and counter-marching of regi- 
ments, armed cap-a-pie as though an 
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was absurd, and last of all the Iadi. 
crous expedition to Waterford, a town 
in which the gaols had been almost un- 
tenanted for many years, was the con- 
summation of folly. And how did this 
expedition originate? He believed he 
knew the quarter. He knew a certain 
lane inhabited by men who were to be 
bought and sold at any election, men 
who piqued themselves on their loyalty 
and devotion to the English connection, 
for which they appeared to enjoy an 
exclusive patent. One of this body 
made certain communications to one of 
the coast guard, by whom they were 
revealed to the inspector, who, in his 
turn, carried the intelligence to a stipen. 
diary magistrate. Why not seek infor- 
mation respecting the state of the Irish 
poople from those who enjoyed tbe confi- 
dence of that people, instead of shaking 
the confidence of that people, and the 
confidence of the people of England in the 
tranquillity of Ireland, by giving circula- 
tion to rumours which were calculated to 
disturb the current of commerce and 
peace. He regretted also the proceed- 
ings with respect to the magistracy, be- 
cause if any measure more than another 
could be pointed out as calculated to 
tranquillise the country, and keep in 
check the spreading disaffection, it would 
be to leave authority in the hands of 
men who enjoyed the confidence of the 
people, and being men of high character 
and honour would have prevented their 
fellow-countrymen from going too far. 
The great evil in Ireland was, that the 
middle class, who were just rising into 
importance, who, more than any other, 
were interested in the repression of out- 
rage, and who, if they had been allowed 
to develope themselves, might have pre- 
vented those excesses which always pre- 
vailed when this class was wanting, were 
in a fair way to be extinguished by these 
events. Day after day the magistrates 
were sending in their resignations, stung 
by the insults to which they had, not 
intentionally of course, been subjected. 
The result of the present proceedings 
would be the creation of two great 
parties in Ireland—the repealers on one 
side, and the Orange party on the other. 
These parties you place face to face, 
and then talk of being anxious to pre- 
vent disaster, These were evils which 
stared every honest man in the face. 





jnsurrection was immediately at hand, 





Ireland they had owned was their diffi- 
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culty, but it had been no difficulty with 
their predecessors in office. The truth 
was, that the present rulers of Ireland did 
not understand the genius or feelings of 
the people, and how could that people 
have confidence in them? When the 
late Government came into office, the 
people of Ireland saw in it a strong 
disposition to govern the country for the 
welfare and benefit of the great body of 
the inhabitants; they, therefore, relied upon 
the Whigs for justice and equality of rights 
and privileges. Even after the Tories 
came into power, the people of Ireland for 
some time waited patiently in the hope 
that the new administration would not 
abandon the beneficent system the late 
administration had established. They 
hoped that the Tories, while sitting on the 
Opposition benches, had learned some- 
thing from their politieal adversaries, and 
that they would avail themselves of their 
experience. The people of Ireland had 
been grievously disappointed ; for a mild 
and temperate rule they saw coercion and 
severity substituted, and how could Mi- 
nisters wonder that they obtained no con- 
fidence ? He was aware that he could not 
put an end to this most injurious measure, 
but he would do justice to his own con- 
victions, and to the country which gave 
him birth, by protesting against it in the 
most earnest and solemn manner. He 
did not oppose it as a party question ; he 
did not wish to offer any factious resist- 
ance to it, with a view to the embarrass- 
ment of Ministers and the removal of them 
from’ office, but because he was deeply 
persuaded that the passing of such a law 
would be most fatal to the best interests 
of Ireland. He concluded by moving, 

“That it be referred to a select commit« 
tee, to inquire and report how far it is just and 
politic any longer to restrict the Irish people 
from the free exercise of their admitted consti- 
tutional right to bear arms.” 


Mr. Blewitt said, that having adopted 
the amendment of the hon. Member in 
lieu of that he had placed on the votes, he 
now rose to second it. Notwithstanding 
all he had heard in support of this measure, 
it was impossible for him to agree to a 
single clause of it. It had been admitted 
by the right hon. Seeretary of State for 
the Home Department, that the right of 
British subjects to possess arms was one of 
their most important privileges ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman also admitted that 
this measure was of an unconstitutional 
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character, and could only be justified on the 
plea of extreme necessity. It was in fact 
a measure of privation and restriction with 
regard to the Irish people ; it raised an in- 
vidious distinction between the people of 
Ireland and of England ; and it could only 
be justified by the most overwhelming ne- 
cessity. It appeared to him, that no neces- 
sity for it had been shewn as that no case 
had been made out for the adoption of this 
bill. It had been stated by the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Ireland, that similar sta- 
tutes had been in existence for a period of 
nearly fifty years; but the infliction of in- 
justice for so long a period, was no argu- 
ment for its continuance. He considered 
that they ought not to consent to the 
abridgment of any popular rights without 
clear and indubitable evidence, that such a 
step was rendered indispensable by popular 
guilt. It was admitted by the noble Lord 
opposite that, at the period when the for- 
mer Arms Bill was adopted, Ireland was 
threatened with invasion from France ; but 
no such apprehension was now entertained ; 
and he put it to the House whether there 
was any similarity between the circum- 
stances under which the first Arms Bill 
was proposed and those which now existed. 
The noble Lord contended for the neces- 
sity of this measure on the ground, that 
there was an inordinate passion on the 
part of the Irish peasantry for the posses- 
sion of firearms. But he did not consider 
this suprising, for they were debarred from 
the exercise of a privilege which was uni- 
versally valued. They must all have ob- 
served the anxiety manifested by boys for 
the possession of firearms,—an anxiety 
which, in this country, was generally gra- 
tified. He believed that the indulgence 
of this taste had had some tendency in 
exciting and fostering a martial spirit, 
which had in the case of many individuals 
led to the attainment of high and deserved 
eminence. The great dramatic poet of 
our country, in his description of a “ cer- 
tain Lord,” who talked “so like a waiting 
gentlewoman,” and who thought 

«“—That it was great pity, so it was, 
That villanous saltpetre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d,” 


Put into his mouth the confession that— 


* But for these vile guns, 
He would himself have been a soldier.” 


Now, the possession and familiarity with 
the use of firearms tended to remove this 





dastardly spirit, and he believed had not 
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been without its influence on the military as those to which he had referred. The 


character of the people. 


Let them not! noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland had 


forget then the gallantry and courage of : shown, that since the year 1838 there had 


Irishmen. 


Who had led the most forlorn | been a considerable diminution of crime in 


of our “forlorn hopes?” By whose valour | Ireland, and yet in the face of this evidence 
had the most glorious of our victories been | of amendment in the habits of the people, 


achieved ? 


Had not Irishmen ever been | this measure, more stringent than those 


conspicuous in the display of military en- | before in operation, was introduced. He 


terprise and valour? Why, one-half of 
the military forces of this country con- 
sisted of Irishmen; and yet they proposed 
to treat the nation to which they looked to 
supply the ranks of the army with scorn 
and ignominy,—to refuse to the great ma- 
jority of the people the possession of arms. 
He thought this was not a step calculated 
to maintain that martial spirit which had 
hitherto been manifested by our Irish fel- 
low subjects. Mr. Macgregor stated, in 
his report, that a strong passion existed 
among the Irish for the possession of fire- 
arms, and there was scarcely any risk they 
would not incur to obtain them. This 
statement was corroborated by Colonel 
Miller's report. Colonel Miller said, that 
the most ardent desire for the possession of 
firearms existed ; and in consequence, the 
timid farmer who had firearms was com- 
pelled to lend them to others, and in the 
event of a refusal houses were frequently 
broken into, and they were forcibly taken 
away. These outrages proceeded from the 


bad passions excited by the present odious | 


law. If it was admitted that the Irish 
people were not naturally prone to acts of 
theft and robbery, and if it was found that 
they were constantly stealing arms, to 
what cause were they to attribute the pre- 
valence of offences of this nature? He 
believed the people were excited to the 
commission of these offences by a sense of 
deprivation, and that if this deprivation 
was removed, such outrages would cease. 
The tendency of this measure was to excite 
envy, maliee, and uncharitableness in the 
minds of the people. Partiality would 
be shown or suspected. Persons who ob- 
tained licences for the possession of arms 
would be regarded by their neighbours 
with jealousy and envy ; and those to whom 
the privilege of possessing arms was refused 
would entertain a deep and bitter sense of 
injustice, not soon to be removed. He 
considered that the first and paramount 
object of all law was the prevention of 
crime. He advised the right hon. Baronet 


and hon. Gentleman opposite, to consent to 
the repeal of all laws similar to that now 
under consideration, and he believed they 
would then hear no more of such outrages 








thought the Government would do well to 
act upon the principles laid down in a pro- 
clamation issued by the representative of 
this country to the Chinese, in which the 
most ample protection and freedom in civil 
and religious matters was promised to them. 
If the Government acted towards Ireland 
in the spirit of that proclamation, the peo- 
ple would speedily become peaceable, happy, 
and contented. He hoped that the realiz- 
ation of the desire entertained for a perfect 
equalization of the rights and laws of the 
two countries, might ere long take place, 
and then they might see the pleasing pic- 
ture of Britannia and Erin walking hand 
in hand, partaking the same joys and hopes, 
prepared to encounter the same dangers, a 
splendid example of national unanimity and 
prosperity not to be equalled in the world. 

Lord Eliot would not yield to the 
temptation of following the hon. Gentle- 
man through the extraordinary series of 
topics he had chosen to embrace in his 
speech, extending, as it did, from Ireland 
to China; and he should confine himself 
to the question really before the House. 
When the policy of the Irish Government 
came in any manner appropriately before 
the House, 2 should be perfectly prepared 
to vindicate the general conduct of the 
Administration or the particular acts of 
the Executive ; and, sensible as he was of 
the kindness with which personally he was 
occasionally mentioned by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and feeling as he did, most sin- 
cerely, that the differences of party need 
never produce personal hostility, he begged 
firmly to declare that he could not accept 
a compliment paid to himself at the expense 
of the Government to which he belonged. 
He was, he repeated, quite ready to take 
his full share in the responsibility attaching 
to every act of that Government, and on the 
fitting occasion he should be found ready 
to defend to the utmost of his ability its 
Irish policy. But the present he could 
not deem that fitting opportunity; the 
question before the House being merely 
whether the House would go into com- 
mittee on a bill which was substantially 
similar to what had been the law of Ire- 
land for half a century; and the only 
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point to be considered whether the state of 
Ireland was now so altered as to render 
such a measure unnecessary. The ac- 
counts of crime which had been alluded to 
were not at all exclusively in the hands of 
the Government, but were laid monthly 
before the House ; and though the number 
of murders in Ireland had lately decreased, 
there had been an increased number of 
offences arising from the possession of arms. 
These returns were, also, let it be re- 
collected, not returns of offenders, but of 
offences : so that very often each offence 
would really comprise twenty or forty 
offenders. The constabulary never re- 
ported a case but one of actual mischief— 
of committed crime. [Mr. Roebuck “ No.”} 
[Mr. Hume, “They are only charges.” } 
The hon. Members were entirely in error ; 
they were not returns of charges, or com- 
mittals, or even of convictions, to each of 
which some objection might be made, but 
they were returns of crimes actually com- 
mitted, and, of course, wholly independent 
of questions of number as regarded of- 
fenders. Each case in the returns was 
one of a distinct crime, whatever the num- 
ber of the criminals. Now, he had. been 
astounded to hear Members of the preced- 
ing Government, like the hon. Member 
who spoke first complain of the bill gene- 
rally, as though they had not actually 
supported measures almost entirely the 
same ; and he thought the opposition of 
those Gentlemen could not possibly be de- 
fended, unless they could make out*that 
the circumstances of the country had so 
changed as to render any such measure no 
longer necessary. The measure was not 
desired, nor defended, as at all necessary 
for the sake of the Government, but for 
the protection of the peaceably disposed 
people of Ireland against robbers and mur- 
derers. That was the only ground on 
which he would rest the bill, and if he 
failed to establish that, he failed altogether 
in justifying it. Upon the concurrent 
testimony almost of every Irishman, he 
believed he might declare the necessity for 
some such measure. He believed, that at 
present there were, however, no real re- 
strictions upon the possession of arms in 
Ireland by respectable and peaceable peo- 
ple; and he would defy its being shown, 
that the proposed bill would at all increase 
the difficulties or impose any new restric- 
tions. And certainly (to show the dis- 
position of the Government not to persist 
in the retention of provisions unnecessarily 
stringent), he might mention, that they 
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would not press the clause requiring the 
certificate of two householders, concerning 
which the noble Lord (Viscount Clements) 
the Member for Leitrim, had given a 
notice, nor those concerning blacksmiths. 
As to the cry about “equal laws” in 
the two countries, surely every one must 
be aware that there were a variety of 
instances in which the law was_neces- 
sarily, unavoidably different. Thus, when 
the Member for Waterford had confessed, 
that because he had declared against Re- 
peal he had to be escorted to the hustings 
by cavalry, who could pretend that there 
could be applied to Ireland the exclusion 
of troops from the neighbourhood of towns 
during elections? And again, with re- 
spect to party processions, restrictions 
wholly unnecessary in England, had, with 
the consent of all parties, been imposed on 
Ireland, so the statutes against whiteboy 
offences, All these, and the bill before the 
House, were restraints on the liberty of 
the subject, rendered justifiable only by 
the necessity of the case. And if he were 
asked how long that necessity might con- 
tinue, he must reply that it was not pos- 
sible to tell, though he earnestly hoped 
that the progress of education and enlight- 
enment in Ireland would, in the course of 
no very long time, dispense with that ne- 
cessity. At Dart the Irish constabulary, 
excellent and efficient as it was, could not 
duly exercise its powers for the prevention 
and detection of crime, and could not, 
unless empowered by some such bill as this, 
examine suspected persons as to the man- 
ner in which they became possessed of arms. 
Surely powers like these were essential to 
the preservation of the peace the protection 
of property and life. Again he declared 
that although the measure was not needed 
by the Government for its own security 

yet, they were bound to take every precau- 
tion to prevent the consequences likely to 
arise from the exciting language — the 
seditious harangues—continually employed 
at meetings of 100,000 or 200,000 persons ; 
and to provide for the protection of the 
peaceably disposed of her Majesty's subs 
jects from the sudden ebullitions so probable 
n gatherings of such a character. Those 
who had already under former Governments 
agreed to measures substantially the same 
as the present might, if they pleased, 
object to different clauses ; but they could 
not with consistency and propriety oppose 
the going into committee, unless, indeed, 
it were consistent with their ideas of pro- 
priety to declare that measures fit and 
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_proper under a Whig Government were 
monstrous avd unconstitutional in the 
hands of a Conservative Administration. 
He trusted the House would now go into 
committee when a full and fair considera- 
tion would be given by the Government 
to the various amendments that might be 
proposed. 

Mr. Ward thought that the noble Lord 
had placed the question on very fair 
grounds, when he said that those who had 
supported an Arms Bill in 1841, were 
bound to assign some better reason for not 
supporting it now, than the mere fact 
that their own friends were no longer in 
power. He was quite ready to join issue 
upon these grounds. His objections to 
the measure of the Government were two- 
fold—first, that additional stringency had 
been given to some of the worst clauses of 
the old law; and secondly, that the 
general policy of the present Government 
towards Ireland rendered such a measure 
unwise and unjust. He admitted that, 
like many other hon. Members, he had 
supported the Arms Bill passed by the 
late Government. If he had not voted 
for it, he had given it a tacit assent, and 
he had done so because he considered it 
part of a system, a bad system, no doubt, 
but a system which that Government was 
doing all in its power to improve. The 
bill, as it was now presented to the House, 
was placed before them as the whole es- 
sence of the policy of the Government 
towards Ireland, and it was put forward 
as the only measure which they had to 
suggest to satisfy the people. He feared 
that it would only add to that long score 
of injustice which they had to settle with 
Ireland already. He had himself, when 
he first came into Parliament, voted for 
the Coercion Bill,—he said it to his own 
shame, for, it was the act of his public 
life which he most deplored,—the avowed 
object of which, was to put down even the 
semblance of civil liberty in Ireland, with- 
out the slightest justification in the then 
state of that country for such a step. But 
he did this in ignorance of the past history 
of Ireland, and in blind reliance upon a 
blind guide—he meant the present Secre- 
tary for the Colonies,—who, with all his 
abilities, was the blindest, and most dan- 
gerous, of guides wherever Ireland was 
concerned, Subsequent events had proved 
that it was conciliation, not coercion, that 

was wanted in Ireland—justice, not force ; 

for, if ever there was a people keenly, and 
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gratefully, sensible of anything like impar. 
tiality, and fairness, in those, who were en- 
trusted with the management of its affairs, 
it was the people of Ireland, and they had 
proved it by their conduct from 1835 to 
1841. The administration of his noble 
relative Lord Normanby, of Lord Mor- 
peth, of Lord Fortescue, was a proof how 
little Coercion bills were wanted to main- 
tain tranquillity. Whatever might be said 
of their English policy, that was a noble 
page in the history of the Whigs. And 
why were things now relapsing into the 
very state from which they had then 
emerged? Why was England forced to 

our troops into Ireland, and to blockade 
Its coasts with war-steamers, when Lord 
Normanby had reduced the army by 
10,000 men, and offered to spare more, if 
wanted here? He did not blame Ministers 
for taking proper precautions. They might 
be necessary in the unhappy state of feeling 
that had arisen, and if coupled with a de- 
termination to grapple with the whole 
question of Ireland, and to adapt their 
future policy to its wants, he would even 
say that they might be wise. But con- 
ciliation must accompany the proof of 
superior strength. Nothing could be done 
in Ireland by brute force. He believed 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government was as iittle disposed to 
adopt a harsh, or oppressive, policy as any 
man alive; and as to his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland, he had known him 
all his life, and he never knew any man of 
amore conciliatory character, or of a more 
thoroughly honourable mind. By what 
fatality was it that two men, individually 
the least disposed to commit injustice, 
were, politically, the least able to do right? 
It was the curse of their party connec- 
tions that was weighing upon them. The 
goodness of their intentions was neutralised 
by the badness of the instruments with 
which they had to work. The noble Lord 
the Secretary for Ireland was identified in 
the minds of the Irish people with an un- 
popular party and an unpopular chureb; 
and the right hon. Baronet himself bore the 
odium which justly attached to many of his 
Colleagues. It was most unfortunate that 
the Government should count amongst its 
members men, whosespeeches had betrayed 
the bitterest hostility towards Ireland. He 
found in a speech of Mr. O’Connell’s, at 
Kilkenny, an allusion to this, which every 
well-wisher to this country must deplore. 


He did not identify himself with Mr. 
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O’Connell’s sentiments or language. On 
the contrary, he repudiated both in the 
strongest terms. He thought the attempt 
to array Celt against Saxon was a step 
back into barbarism—a prostitution of 
his vast influence unworthy his position, 
and more likely to lead to a war of exter- 
mination between two hostile races, than 
toa struggle for equal political rights, in 
which both countries might rationally, and 
honourably, join. But what was the ex- 
cuse of the hon. Member for Cork? It 
was, that he had not begun this species 
of hostility—that, by a person high in 
station in this kingdom, the people of 
Ireland—seven millions of her Majesty’s 
subjects—had been declared to be “‘ aliens 
in blood, in language, and in religion.” 
[Mr. Borthwick ; It was explained.] The 
explanation had come too late. When 
it came, the mischief was done,—the blow 
had been already struck, and the words 
themselves were never denied. How did 
Mr. O’Connell use them? He said at 
Kilkenny,— 

“1 want to know whether a man in the 
House of Lords did not say that the Irish were 
aliens in blood, in language, and in religion? 
I will tell you why I think the man said it; 
because I was listening to him myself. It 
may be said, that he was some every-day talk- 
ing agitator ; but no, the man who used that 
phrase is now Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. How dare you say that Irishmen and 
Englishmen are of the same race, when your 
Lord High Chancellor pronounced his decree 
that they are not, and you have since rewarded 
him with a salary of 14,000/. a year, and an 
annuity of 6,000/. a year after he ceases to be 
Chancellor? Oh, how I like to hear one of the 
miscreants, that belong to that party, come out 
on me, and charge me with making distinc- 
tions between the people of the two countries. 
I did not make that distinction, but it is as 
good as if it were my own child, for I adopt 
it,” 

What, then, was to be done? Was the 
Government to negotiate with Mr. O’Con- 
nell? No. He would disarm him—he 
would strip him of his powers, by doing 
what was right—what all Europe would 
say was right, and by dealing promptly, 
and boldly, with the two questions, which 
were put most prominently forward as 
the cause of the agitation for Repeal— 
he meant what was called the fixity 
ofjtenure question, and the Church, As 
to the first, there was little difficulty. 
Mr. O’Connell himself had never defined 
what he meant by fixity of tenure. He 
had spoken loosely, and largely, about it 
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in print, In the address of the Repeal 
Association, he said, that “ something must 
be done for the occupying tenantry of dre- 
land,” and that that something must be 
conciliated, so far as possible, with existing 
proprietary nghts. Could there be a fitter 
question for the Government to take up, 
as had been suggested by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kildare ? They alone:had 
power to bring it to any beneficial con- 
clusion, and the sooner they attempted it 
the better. As to the Church, he knew 
the difficulty with which this question was 
surrounded, but he meant to speak out. 
He saw no use in mincing the matter, In 
1834, had Parliament been inclined to act 
upon the motion, which he brought for- 
ward, very moderate concessions would 
have sufficed. The bills of 1835 and 
1836 proved this, for very little was done 
by them, yet the Irish Members gave them 
their unanimous support. But, Parlia- 
ment chose to reject these measures, and 
to buy off the Appropriation clause, by sa- 
crificing 25 per cent. of the tithe ; not an 
unreasonable return to the landlords of Ire- 
land for the risk, and responsibility, of col- 
lecting the rest. It was his deliberate belief, 
that the remaining 75 per cent. must now 
be given up as the price of peace. He be- 
lieved that it would be utterly impossible to 
maintain the Establishment in Jreland, and 
the Union between the two countries ; and 
he distinctly asserted his conviction that 
any Government which dealt with this case 
must regard Tithes as a fund, which could 
only be preserved for Religious purposes, 
provided it were distributed on terms of 
perfect equality between the working 
Clergy of all denominations. He said, let 
them get rid of their Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. His firm conviction was, that 
the Establishment must be given up as the 
condition of future peace. It was very 
well to taunt him with this, as if it were a 
novel doctrine: but what had their own 
leader said in 1817? In perhaps, the most 
sagacious speech ever made by that most 
sagacious man, he had predicted every 
thing which had since occurred. He said— 
* You propose toopen to the Catholics Parlia- 
ment, and to invest them with political power ; 
—to make them capable of acting in the highest 
offices of the state, and of being the responsible 
advisers of the crown. You tell us that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are advancing in 
wealth and education, and that, as you remove 
the disabilities under which they labour, 
their advance will be the more rapid, and they 
will become more influential in the State. Do 
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Jand the practical advantages of the eligibility 
you propose to confer upon them? Do you 
mean to give them that fair proportion of po- 
litical power, to which their numbers, wealth, 
talents, and education, will entitle them? If 
you do, can you believe that they will, or can, 
remain contented with the limits which you 
assign to them? Do you think that when they 
constitute, as they must do,—not this year, or 
the next, but in the natural, and therefore cer- 
tain order of things,—by far the most powerful 
body in Ireland ;—the body, most controlling, 
and directing the government of it;—do you 
think, I say, that they will view with satisfac- 
tion the state of your Church, or of their own? 
Do you think that, if they are constituted like 
other men, if they have organs, senses, affec- 
tions, passions, like yourselves—if they are, as 
no doubt they are, sincere and zealous profes- 
sors of that religious faith to which they belong 
—if they believe your ‘ intrusive church’ to 
have usurped the temporalities which it pos- 
sesses ;—do you think that they will not aspire 
to the re-establishment of their own church, in 
all its ancient splendour ?—Is it natural they 
should ?—If I argue even from my own feel- 
ings, if I place myself in their situation, I 
answer that it is not.’’ 

Could they have a more correct anti- 
cipation of the results of his own measure, 
than that which the right hon. Baronet had 
shown in three words? The right hon. 
Baronet then went on to notice the case 
of Scotland, 

“ The history of Scotland is referred to as 
proving the policy of granting those privileges, 
which we are now called on to grant, and 
though I reject is as affording any precedent at 
all analogous to the present case of Ireland, I 
cannot help feeling that it may be, at some 
future time, with great force, appealed to in 
favour of establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland. What was the policy to- 
wards Scotland? After vain attempts to im- 
pose on the people a form of religious worship, 
against which they revolted, you abandoned 
these attempts, and established, permanently, 
and inviolably, the Presbyterian Church, its 
doctrine, discipline, and government. Scot- 
land with her Presbyterian Church, has been 
united to England with her Episcopal Church ; 
all jealousies are buried in oblivion, and the 
political union is complete.” 

Could they have anything to mark more 
distinctly the incompleteness of the polit- 
ical Union in Ireland, than the existence of 
an Establishment, which was looked upon 
with feelings of national dislike, and anti- 

athy, and which, whether the payment was 
saddled on the landlord,or the tenant, con- 
stantly reminded the people of what was 
once theirs, and what they had lost? He 
hoped that he had stated distinctly his rea- 
son for the vote he was about to give. He 
meant to be distinct. He saw nothing in 
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the present state of Ireland, which did not 
fill him with anxiety, and alarm. Not that 
he doubted the present power of England 
to put down’the Repeal movement ;—but 
to make the Union permanent, they must 
put it on reasonable grounds. They must 
assimilate the general spirit of legislation in 
the two countries. They had never tried 
to do so honestly, and they néver would 
do so effectually, whilst they had connected 
with them an Established Church opposed 
to the national sentiments of the Irish, 
They might refuse to deal with it now, 
but if they neglected to do so, his belief 
was, that though it might not be this year 
or next year, yet in the event of an Euro- 
pean war, or of any disturbances at home, 
we should find that we had converted into 
the source of our greatest weakness, a coun. 
try, which, if properly managed, might, 
and would be, the source of our greatest 
strength. 

Mr. T. B. C. Smith thanked the hon, 
Gentleman for the openness with which 
he had avowed his opinion. As to the 
question before the House, there were 
three courses open to the Government, 
One was to allow the existing law to ex- 
pire; the second was simply to renew it; 
and the third was to consolidate and 
amend the laws upon the subject. This 
last was the course which it had been 
thought proper to adopt as the best mode 
of bringing distinctly under the consider- 
ation of the House the nature of the enact- 
ment. He had scarcely expected, after 
the majority by which, upon the second 
reading, the principle of the bill had been 
adopted, that a new discussion would arise 
upon it. Such a measure as the present 
was no longer than two years ago, consi- 
dered just and right by hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite, who were now opposed to it, 
But admitting the possibility that what 
was just and right in 1841 might not be 
so in 1843, he would refer to the papers 
laid on the Table of the House to show, 
that circumstances now rendered such a 
measure more imperative than in 1841. 
The class of crime to which the measure 
applied had increased since 1841. With 
respect to fixity of tenure, he must remind 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, that in 
1835 and 1836, a measure on this sub- 
ject was brought before the House. In 
1836, the measure was read for the first 
time, but it never reached a second read- 
ing. If the measure were so necessary 
for the welfare of Ireland, why was it not 
taken up by the Government of that day, 
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or why was it not urged on by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite? On the proposal for 
the second reading of the bill, an amend- 
ment was moved that it be read a second 
time that day six months, and nothing 
had been heard of it since. The hon, 
Member for Sheffield had adverted to 
another matter with respect to which, he 
said, it was necessary to conciliate the 
Irish people, and certainly the hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken out distinctly enough on 
the subject. He said they must sacrifice 
the archbishops and bishops of the Irish 
Church, and the remaining three-fourths 
of the income of that establishment, or 
they could not expect to maintain the 
Union, and to render the Irish people well 
disposed towards England. Now, he 
could tell the hon. Member that even these 
concessions would go but a short way to 
conciliate those, at least, who were endea- 
vouring at the present moment to separate 
the two countries. As the sense of tke 
House had been so decidedly expressed on 
a former occasion with respect to the prin- 
ciple of this bill, he thought it desirable 
that the House should now go into com- 
mittee to consider its details. He would 
remind the House that the expediency of 
an Arms Bill was urged at a meeting in 
Kings County on the 6th of June last, at 
which magistrates and gentlemen, of all 
political opinions, attended. 

Mr. D. R. Pigot said, that Government 
had no reason to complain of the course 
taken by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Waterford. The Irish representatives 
were bound to record their opinions, and 
would do so, without offering anything 
like a factious opposition. Some had as- 
sumed, and others had directly asserted, 
the identity of this bill with some others 
which had formerly been before Parlia- 
ment; but it was because this bill pro- 
fessed to introduce material changes, that 
they who opposed it were desirous, be- 
fore it was adopted, to have it placed 
upon an intelligible and reasonable foun- 
dation, and for that purpose to havea full 
inquiry. The first Arms Bill was intro- 
duced in 1796, but it was not introduced 
to prevent assassination. The recital 
showed the intention of the Legislature in 
passing it; namely, to check the traitorous 
insurrection which was then latent in Ire- 
land. It was first passed when Ireland 
was in a state of rebellion, and the flame 
broke out two years after this enactment. 
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claiming districts, and to prevent the 
inhabitants from being out of their dwell- 
ings between certain hours, which were 
afterwards introduced as a separate mea- 
sure; and, indeed, the act was known as 
the Insurrection Act. In 1798, after the 
rebellion had broken out, the act was 
renewed, and the provision was first in- 
troduced relating to pikes and other 
weapons, which had then come into use 
The act was afterwards renewed from time 
to time, but was never a permanent mea- 
sure. In 1807, after the country had 
gone through two rebellions, Mr. Grattan 
declared his opinion that for temporary 
purposes, and in the then exigencies of 
the country, Parliament ought not to 
allow those provisions to expire, and it 
was re-enacted for three years. In the 
year 1810, the provision for enabling two 
magistrates to depute the power of making 
domiciliary visits was deliberately aban- 
doned by the Government. The then 
Secretary for Ireland, who was the bro- 
ther of a noble Duke, who now held high 
office in her Majesty’s Government, Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, in introducing an amended 
bill said— 


“There was another act also to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House—an 
act which was brought in at the same time 
with the present Insurrection Act, and which 
had caused much discussion in that House— 
he meant what was called the Arms Act. He 
believed that every gentleman would admit 
that the provisions for registering of arms 
should not be given up, and that the power of 
searching for arms should exist somewhere. 
But the act, as it at present stood, was liable 
to very great objections, which he proposed to 
obviate, By the act, as it now stood, any two 
magistrates might, upon suspicion, search the 
house of any individual for arms, at any hour, 
and one magistrate might, upon information, 
search in the same manner, or delegate a 
ower to another person to make the search. 
hese were unquestionably strong powers, 
which might in their execution become the 
source of much vexation and individual hard- 
ship, and ought, therefore, not to be suffered 
to exist, if the object of enacting them could 
be attained without resorting to such harsh 
means. It appeared to him, that this act 
might be so modified as to remove these ob 
jections, and to prevent its trenching upon the 
liberty of the subject more than the absolute 
necessity of the case required. He should 
propose that no magistrate, or number of 
magistrates, should have the power to search 
except upon information on oath, or in a case 
that they had such ground of suspicion as 
might make it desirable to search a district for 
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their information to Government, in order that 
it might determine whether the search should 
be made or not. If Government should deter- 
mine that a search ought to be made, then he 
should propose that a warrant should be sent 
by the Lord-lieutenant, authorizing and di- 
recting such search. This provision would, in 
his opinion, be sufficient to guard the sub- 
ject from any wanton exercise of authority.” 
The multiplicity of domiciliary visits 
was done away with, and the power was 
given only to two magistrates, who, by 
their presence, would show that the visit 
was necessary, and, by their acting, were 
a direct check on the perpetration of 
abuses. Yet the provision, which was 
abandoned thirty years ago, was now 
renewed. The provisions in the former 
act which repealed the domiciliary visits 
were to be re-enacted by the present bill. 
The Government in 1810 gave way with 
regard to the former severe ‘enactments, 
and made it necessary that at any search 
two magistrates should attend personally ; 
but this bill proposed to give the power to 
any one magistrate, not to make a perso- 
nal search, but to authorise any one in- 
spector or head constable of the constabu- 
lary force that he chooses to name to make 
domiciliary searches. ‘This was not an 
immaterial consideration, but it was a 
matter that would be most deeply felt in 
Ireland, When two magistrates were te- 
quired to be present at. these domiciliary 
visits, there was something like a feeling 
of security, in comparison with entrusting 
the power to a policeman, and he need 
hardly say, that when this power was left 
to inferior functionaries, the feeling became 
most galling to the people of freland. But 
this extreme power was abandoned in 
1810, and it was now, after a lapse of 
thirty-three years, proposed to revive it, 
Was Ireland, he would ask, more dis- 
figured by crime now than between the 
years 1810 and 1830, during which period 
those were in power, who represented the 
opinions, and who belonged to the party 
which he saw opposite, Indeed, many 
Members of the present Government were 
then in office. The right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had, during a 
considerable portion of that period, been 
Secretary for Ireland, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the office of Secretary for the 
Home Department, in which he was re- 
sponsible for the peace of the empire, and 
while the right hon. Gentleman held these 
offices, was any attempt made to re-enact 
these offensive provisions, or to increase 
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the stringency of the code? Certainly not, 
The Insurrection Act, he believed, was in 
‘force in 1814, in 1815, and in 1816, but 
during these years, no attempt was made 
to make an alteration in the modified law 
of 1810. Upon what principle, or upon 
what show of necessity, or upon what 
question of policy then should the House 
be called upon to enter upon this new 
scheme of legislation. No provisions of 
this character had ever been thought of in 
1835, or 1839, or 1841, for the laws ‘that 
were passed on the subject in those years, 
only continued the mitigated enactments 
of 1810. His right hon. and learned 
Friend had alluded to the state of crime 
in Ireland. But was the state of crime 
such as to justify them in enacting this 
measure, which the people of Ireland 
would justly believe was the adoption of a 
part of the system of coercion? His right 
hon. Friend was fully aware of the accu- 
racy and value of the returns relative to 
the state of Ireland, which had been 
prepared by the late lamented Mr. Drum- 
mond. That gentleman took the period 
of the three years, 1826, 1827, 1828, and 
contrasted it with those of Lord Norman- 
by’s administration, namely, 1836, 1837, 
1838. The result was, that comparing 
the former: period with the latter, as re- 
garded murder and manslaughter, the 
decrease in number was fifty-six, ‘or ten 
per cent ; shooting and stabbing were less 
by forty-two, or 46 per cent; conspiracy 
te murder; 7, or 29 per cent; burgla 

163, or 56 per cent; assembling armed, 
and appearing armed by night, 26 per 
cent ; house breaking, &¢., 548, or 86 per 
cent ; cattle, horse, and sheep stealing, 
298, or 34 per cent; assaulting, with 
intent to rob, 54 per cent. Compare the 
state of Ireland now with the state of 
Ireland even at the latter period, and he 
would ask whether, as regarded the amount 
and magnitude of crime, there was any 
ground for increasing the severity of the 
provisions in the Arms Bill. What was 
there to induce them during the period 
between 1810 and 1826, to resort to the 
mitigated enactments, continued after- 
wards to the period of 1836, when Mr. 
Drummond, in his magnificent evidence, 
showed that such a great diminution of 
crime had taken place, and now, when 
there had been a still greater decrease in 
crime, what was there to justify them in 
resorting toa more stringent law. The 
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lowed, gave sufficiently correct indica- 
tions as to the state of the country, 
and he was sure, that no Member of 
the Government would dispute their 
general accuracy. He had just referred 
toa document, in which they found the 
state of crime in Ireland at one period 
contrasted with what it was ten years 
afterwards. He would again take a 
period of three years, after the period he 
had last referred to, and the reason he 
took that time was, that Mr. Drummond 
had made his returns on the average for 
three years. He begged the House then 
to contrast the state of crime in Ireland in 
1837 with what it was in 1841, and to 
see the great improvement that had taken 
place during that period. He perhaps 
should observe that he had taken the 
year 1837 as the mean of the three years 
referred toby Mr. Drummond, but he had 
no objection to take either 1836 or 1838 ; 
in the latter year, however, a small in- 
crease of crime occurred, but still the 
result would fully bear out what he 
wished to show. It appeared then, that 
homicide, which, by the by, he believed 
was the offence which this bill was parti- 
cularly directed against, had diminished 
to such an extent as to fully justify the 
Government in mitigating the provisions 
of any bill of this kind. In 1837 the 
number of homicides in Ireland was 230, 
in 1841 the number was 105. He referred 
to the official returns, and those for last 
year showed a similar result, and the 
noble Lord was perfectly right in what he 
said as'to the great accuracy with which 
they were prepared. In 1837 the number 
of aggravated assaults, and assaults en- 
dangering life, such as cutting and maim- 
ing the person, was 926; in 184! the 
number was reduced to 798. In 1837 
the number of offences of firing at the 
person was 91; in 1841, it was 66. 
Then, again, in 1837 the number of 
assaults on the police—and this was an 
offence affording a tolerably fair indica- 
tion of the state of feeling on the part of 
the people—was 91: in 1841 it was 58. 
Assaults on bailiffs or process servers, in 
1837, 24; and in 1841 only 3. This, be 
it remembered, was a serious offence, as it 
manifested a disposition to resist the pro- 
cess of the law, In 1837 the number of 
cases of resistance to legal process was 
60; in 1841 it was 37. In 1837 the 
cases of rescue of property, a crime which 
prevailed to a very great extent at one 
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time, was 38; in 1841 it was 18, In 
1837 the number of cases of rescue of 
prisoners was 34; in 184] it was 5 for 
the whole of Ireland. In 1837 the num- 
ber of incendiary fires was 453; in 1841 
it was 390. In 1837 the number of cases 
of illegal shearing of sheep, was 133; 
in 1841 it was 84. Administering un- 
lawful oaths, in 1837, 36; in 1841, 60. 
Threatening notices or letters, in 1837, 
685; in 1841, 752. Pound-breaking, 
in 1837, 33; in 1841, 15. Levelling in 
1837, 78; and in 1841, 54. The next 
offence to which he would refer, was one 
of a most serious character, and he would 
beg the House to mark the great change 
that had taken place. In 1837 the num- 
ber of cases of attacking houses and firing 
into houses, was 627; and in 1841, the 
number was reduced to 366. Faction 
fights at one time prevailed toa frightful 
extent in Ireland, they uniformly excited 
the very worst feelings of the people, and 
constantly endangered the public peace ; 
but by the rigour and prudence of the 
government of Lord Normanby, and by 
the assistance of the people themselves, 
this offence, which formerly almost uni- 
formly disgraced all the meetings of the 
people, and made their fairs and markets 
and races general scenes of riot and con- 
fusion, diminished from 18 in 1837, to 8 
in the year 1841. Now, he thought, 
after showing this, that he was justified in 
calling for some pla and intelligible 
ground for such enactments as were now 
proposed. Had there been such an alter- 
ation in the position of Ireland within 
the last year or two, as to justify the 
House in adopting such a measure ? 
Was it right to tamper with the feelings 
of the people on a matter ofthis kind ? 
Had the noble Lord shown any necessity 
for this severe bill? If there was any 
necessity for this bill, let him grant a 
committee, and adduce his proofs. If 
there was anything in the returns—the 
accuracy of which he was sure the noble 
Lord would admit—surely the evidence 
on the subject could be adduced without 
delay. The fact, however, was, that these 
returns afforded proof demonstrative of 
the improved habits of the people, He 
had heard something like this admitted 
by some hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Benches, and were they to leave this 
matter out of account in legislating, re- 
specting, and dealing with matters so 
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of the people of Ireland. At one time 
the addiction of the Irish people to 
strong drink was a matter of general 
notoriety, and some years ago hardly a 
comedy was produced, or a tale, in which 
this propensity of the people was not 
made a subject of jest and ridicule. But 
a few years ago the celebration of the 
natal day of the saint of Ireland was 
devoted by almost all classes to de- 
bauchery; but a change had recently 
taken place which no exertions of any 
Government could ever have succeeded 
in bringing about. There had been some- 
thing going on with respect to the condi- 
tion of the people, which prepared them 
for much that had taken place. Was it 
the result of any sudden burst of enthu- 
siasm? No such thing. They had had 
the experience of the beneficial change 
that had taken place during the last three 
years, and he could call a witness to 
attest the extent and magnitude of the 
change which had taken place, whose 
evidence he was sure would not be called 
in question. Not many days ago, the 
Minister of finance in that House, for he 
was the person who had to calculate 
how much the public coffers had gained 
by the inebriety, or lost by the temperance 
and sobriety of the people, made the fol- 
lowing remarkable declaration, as descrip- 
tive of the change that had taken place :— 


“Tf the House will look at the paper on the 
Table they will find a reduction to the amount 
of 1,200,000 gallons in the quantity of spirits 
produced in Ireland, This is not a novel 
circumstance in the fiscal concerns of that 
country, quite independent of any alterations 
of duty. Inthe year antecedent there was a 
reduction in the quantity of spirits of 2,400,000 
gallons. But I shall be told that this reduce 
tion was owing to the duty of 4d. imposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I will, 
however, go back to a year when neither the 
4d. duty, nor the 1s, duty were in operation, 
In the year 1840 there was a reduction in the 
quantity of spirits to the amount of 1,400,000 
gallons. So that in the years where no duty 
applied, there was a diminution equal, if not 
greater, than that which was now complained 
of ; if, indeed, it could be considered a cause 
of complaint. And what is the statement 
with respect to this reduction? There is a 
growing spirit of temperance there which has 
led the people to abandon the consumption of 
ardent spirits; and any one conversant with 
the south and west of Ireland must be aware 
that that is a sufficient cause for the diminished 
consumption of spirits. Within the last year or 
two the temperance system has extended itself 
from the south and west of Ireland to the more 
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northerly parts of the country ; and I say that 
that circumstance alone, independently of any 
considerations arising out of the imposition of 
additional duties, is sufficient to account for 
the decreasing consumption of spirits.” 


Would the House pause for a moment 
to reflect on the great improvement, as 
regarded habits of temperance, which 
must have taken place in Ireland, and 
which had been going on for the last 
three years, and which had led to the re. 
duction in the consumption of ardent 
spirits during that time to an extent of 
upwards of 5,000,000 gallons. The right 
hon, Gentleman proceeded to observe— 


“Various circumstances tend to show that 
the decreased consumption in spirits in Ireland 
arises rather from altered habits on the part of 
the people, than from the increase of illicit 
distillation. I have made careful inquiries as 
to the conduct of the people in Ireland, at 
public meetings and other assemblages where 
large bodies of men are brought together, and 
the result of those inquiries has satisfied me 
that at no former period was there ever known 
to be such an absence of those evils which 
have invariably followed the increase of illicit 
distillation, namely, drunkenness, and conse« 
quent on that, riots and cisturbances. The 
reports which I have received, up to the latest 
period, uniformly concur in stating that habits 
of sobriety are extending amongst the people 
of Ireland to a most extraordinary degree. It 
is reported to me that on St. Patrick’s-day not 
a single man was seen drunk in the streets in 
several large towns. That is tolerably strong 
evidence of the change which has taken place 
in the habits of the people of Ireland. Having 
these facts before me, [ cannot admit that the 
imposition of an additional duty on Irish 
spirits has led to an increase of illicit distil- 
lation.” 

Then what was the state of society, and 
what was the character of the population 
they had now to deal with in Ireland. What 
evidence would the noble Lord adduce to 
justify, he would not say the necessity, 
but the expediency of resorting to these 
most stringent enactments, which were 
abandoned on account of their severity in 
1810. He would not call upon the noble 
Lord to show, for that in itself would be 
a most difficult jtask, that a registration of 
arms would be the means of diminishing 
or preventing crime, but he would ask him 
to point cut what there was in the amended 
habits of the people that should induce 
him to call upon the House to resort to 
such coercive measures. He had already 
shown that former Governments had 
ameliorated the law with the view of in- 
ducing the people ,to place confidence in 
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the protection of the Government, and to 
prevent its trenching on the liberty of 
the subject more than was deemed abso- 
Jutely necessary, and he had already 
quoted the language used by Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole in 1810, when the state of 
Ireland afforded an awful contrast to its 
present condition. Will you requite the 
people of ireland for the general improve- 
ment that bad taken place in their moral 
condition, by the restoration of the abro- 
gated code of coercion, and superadd to 
it the stringent provisions which you 
abandoned in 1810, Surely the noble 
Lord must be aware that already a strong 
disposition existed in Ireland to quarrel 
with British legislation; and could he 
expect that such a measure as the present 
would diminish or alter that feeling. Did 
the noble Lord see nothing in the past 
history of the country which accounted 
for the state of things which he had just 
adverted to? Was not the noble Lord 
aware that the delay that had taken place 
in passing the Emancipation Act had 
tended to foster a feeling against a strong 
party in England, which had grown into 
great jealousy of the spirit in which they 
proposed to legislate? Did the noble 
Lord not know that the inevitable result 
of delaying a measure of justice was that 
it ceased to be regarded as a boon. Had 
the noble Lord not now before him preg- 
nant proofs of the evil to which he had 
adverted, which should prevent his tam- 
pering with the feelings of the people; and 
in. this state of things was this the time to 
venture to introduce his bill. It was vain 
to deny it, that however you might en- 
deavour to explain your measure away, 
that the people of Ireland would feel and 
regard it as a test of a coercive measure. 
To those, therefore, who wished te cling 
to existing arrangements between the two 
countries, the measure of the Government 
would be productive of something more 
than inconvenience. They might warn 
the Government that its proceedings were 
not merely attended with danger to them, 
but, if persisted in, would be productive 
of the utmost peril, he would not say to 
the connection between the two countries, 
but to the harmony which should exist 
between them. It was impossible to 
pass such a measure in the present temper 
of the people of Ireland, without increasing 
in a tenfold degree those unhappy feelings 
which now existed. If, therefore, the 
noble Lord had not committed himself to 
VOL, LXIX, {2 
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this measure, he urged him to pause, and 
consider whether the mere reports of cer- 
tain officers of the constabulary were 
sufficient to justify this measure. No 
one could entertain a higher opinion than 
he did of the merits, and talents, and 
character of Colonel Macgregor, and 
Colonel Millar, but he did not think that 
the noble Lord was justified in referring to 
the opinions of these officers of the con- 
stabulary as authorities which should guide 
the Government, and lead the House to 
adopt such a grave scheme of legislation. 
He knew that it was almost a natural feel- 
ing of persons in the situation of these 
gentlemen to recommend the adoption of 
such measures as they thought would re- 
lieve them, and,the force with which they 
were connected, from certain onerous 
burthens. He could understand either 
Colonel Macgregor or Colonel Millar say- 
ing we find difficulties here or there—re- 
peal this or enact that—so as to give us 
greater facilities in carrying on our proceed- 
ings. The same arguments were urged 
to Mr. Wellesley Pole, when he proposed 
the modified law of 1810, and when he 
proposed that a search for arms should 
take place in the presence of the magis- 
trates, and then only when the Govern- 
ment issued an order authorising and 
directing such search. In adverting to 
this kind of reasoning, Mr. Wellesley Pole 
said :— 

“He was afraid, however, that one great 
objection would be made to this regulation— 
namely, that by the delay which it would oc- 
casion, the opportunity of preventing the mis- 
chief might be lost. He did not, however, 
think that the delay would be so great as to 
prevent a sufficient and effectual search from 
being made, and he trusted that the law was 
not so weak that it could not remedy any evil 
that might result from the adoption of the 
measure {which he should propose. He was 
convinced that the advantages which would 
result from showing the people that Govern- 
ment determined to give them as much liberty 
as possible, consistent with the precautions 
which were necessary for the general safety, 
would more than counterbalance any evil that 
might result from this provision.” 

He would take the liberty to counsel 
the noble Lord, that when a constabulary 
officer or stipendiary magistrate recom- 
mended him to depart from. these wise 
and moderate regulations, which should 
characterise a Government, that it was 
extremely dangerous so far to trifle with 
the feelings of the people, as to allow the 
wanton invasion and search of their dwel- 
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lings by an inferior functionary. He 
called upon the noble Lord to reconsider 
his course. If the noble Lord passed this 
bill, he would greatly increase the mis- 
chief which now existed, and it would 
inevitably lead to a state of things which 
any one friendly to the continuance of 
the Legislative Union must deplore. 
Captain Jones wished to know whether 
the 24th clause of this bill did not give 
exactly the same powers that were given 
in Mr. Wellesley Pole’s bill. The charge 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was, that the Government had increased 
the stringent clauses in the present bill, 
but he feared that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not referred to the former acts 
of this kind. If the right hon, Gentle- 
man would look to the 24th section of the 
acts which passed in 1830 and 1834, he 
would there find it enacted that any justice 
of the peace might enter and search any 
house for arms, on the issue of a warrant 
for that purpose, on receiving information 
on oath. Now, the clause in the present 
bill did not go beyond this. The whole 
effect of the right hon, Gentleman’s speech 
depended on the accuracy of his statement 
as to the clauses. He thought that some 
Arms Bill was absolutely necessary for 
Ireland, and he confessed that it appeared 
to him that the present bill was precisely 
the same with former acts on the subject. 
Captain Bernal did not intend to oc- 
cupy the time of the House with going 
into an examination of the provisions of 
the Arms Bill. He thought that it was 
the duty of the Government to show 
something like stringent reasons for the 
adoption of such a measure before it cal- 
led upon the House to pass it. The House 
was induced to pass the Arms Bill, which 
was introduced by Sir A. Wellesley in 
1807, because there was a French party 
existing in Ireland at that time. This 
was admitted by Mr. Grattan, who de- 
servedly possessed great influence in that 
House. He stated that the persons 
against whom the Arms Act was chiefly 
directed were entirely devoted to the 
enemy. It had been inferred by Gentle- 
men Opposite that because a Whig Go- 
vernment passed a certain measure that 
it was a sufficient reason to press for a 
continuance of it. It would appear that 
this was a common defence of all Irish 
governments, for if complaint were made 
in any matter with respect to their pro- 
ceedings, they uniformly defended them- 
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selves by referring to the proceedings of 
former governments as a justification, He 
found a striking instance of this in the 
trial of Lord Strafford in 1640, who cer- 
tainly was an energetic Lord-lieutenant, 
and who would not have been satisfied 
with merely dismissing magistrates. Lord 
Strafford, in his defence as to the charge 
of the cruelties he had inflicted on the 
people of Ireland in 1629, said, 


“T dare appeal to those that know the 
country, whether, in former times, many men 
have not been committed, and executed by 
the deputies’ warrant that were not thieves 
and rebels, but such as went up and down 
the country. If they could not give a good 
account of themselves, the provost marshal, 
by direction of the deputies, used in such 
cases to hang them up. I dare say there are 
hundreds of examples of this kind.” 


He did not know whether the noble 
Lord could justify his bill by hundreds of 
examples. Without entering at length 
into a comparison of the present with pre- 
vious governments in Ireland, he would 
remind the noble Lord that if the late 
Government proposed bills of this kind, 
they also showed a disposition to accom- 
pany them with measures of conciliation 
and kindness. He would just call the 
attention of the House to two clauses in 
this bill—the eighth, by which arms were 
ordered to be branded ; and the 26th, by 
which persons having pikes in their pos- 
session were made liable to the punish 
ment of transportation. On the 2d of 
July, 1831, Mr. Stanley, then Secretary 
for Ireland, moved for leave to bring in 
an Arms Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then said, 

“Of the new provisions of this bill, the 
following were the only ones which he thought 
it would be necessary for him to enumerate. 
In the first place, the bill would enact that 
there should be a general registration of all 
arms in Ireland, and that each individual wea- 
pon should be stamped and branded, so that 
arms might be easily traced through whatso- 
ever hands they might pass. Any person 
having unregistered arms in his possession 
would not be subjected to a pecuniary pe- 
nalty, as at present, which, from the poverty 
of the persons, was never enforced, but 
would be held to be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and liable to be punished accordingly.” 

Now these enactments were exactly si- 
milar to those proposed by the 8th and 26th 
clauses of the present bill; but what was 
then done with the proposed enactments? 
These clauses were most strenuously op- 
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for Cork, and the right hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, and on a subsequent evening, 
when Mr. Goulburn asked the right hon. 
Gentleman when he intended to proceed 
with his bill, Mr. Stanley said, 


“That as such strong sentiments had been 
expressed respecting the penalties of the bill 
which had been described as disproportionate 
to the offence, in deference to the opinion of 
Gentlemen connected with Ireland, for whose 
judgment he had a great respect, he should 
state at once that he should not think it right to 
preserve that clause in the bill which rendered 
the possession of unlawful arms a transportable 
offence.” 

Again, on the 23d of September of the 
same year, Mr. Stanley brought the sub- 
ject forward. On that occasion the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who at that time did not sit on the 
same bench with the noble Lord, re- 
marked— 

“That to propose measures of unusual 
severity, and then withdraw them, savoured of 
levity and inconsistency.” 


Mark the reply of the noble Lord. He 
said, 

“Tis Majesty’s Government thought it in- 
expedient to resort to unconstitutional mea- 
sures, which had formerly been brought into 
operation, I am now ready to admit that I 
withdraw the measure I submitted to the 
House, in consequence of the decided oppo- 
sition of those hon. Members connected with 
Ireland, to whose opinions I am in the habit 
of looking with deference and respect.” 


Such was the opinion of the noble 
Lord in 1831; but how could he reconcile 
it to himself that then, although with 
such strong feelings of deference to Irish 
Members, and with so little deference to 
the right hon, Gentleman, that he could 
bring himself to support the two clauses 
to which he had referred. He would now 
particularly call the attention of the right 
hon. the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment to a document which he held in his 
hand, which would show what an import- 
ant effect the disposition and proceedings 
of the Government might have in allaying 
agitation. The paper he referred to was 
an address to Lord Normanby, in 1836, 
from a borough in Cork, from a large 
body of persons who had formerly sup- 
ported a repeal of the union. It stated 


“ May it please your Excellency—We stand 
before you in number amounting to over one 
hundred thousand, and the greater part of us 
avow ourselves as having belonged to that 
political party in this country who advocated 
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the repeal of the Legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the eager pur- 
suit of which we dismissed, or aided in dis- 
missing from the representation of this great 
county and borough in Parliament, individuals 
who in other public questions were entitled to 
our respect and confidence; we thought that 
the only remedy that could be devised, in the 
evils of long established oppression and mis- 
rule, was a recurrence to a domestic legis- 
lature, when the laws would emanate from our 
countrymen, under the control of the opinions 
and feelings prevailing in Ireland. But the 
experience we have had of your Excellency’s 
wise, just, and paternal government, carrying 
into effect the liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples of his Majesty’s present advisers, has 
taught us otherwise ; and we now acknowledge 
that English statesmen, sent by and repres 
senting fairly the people of England, would 
do full and ample justice to this long-afflicted 
country. From the hope that we entertain, 
and on condition that the principles indi- 
cated by your Excellency’s government will 
be carried into effect, we tender to your 
Excellency our solemn abjuration of the 
question of the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, and of every other question calcu- 
lated to produce an alienation of feeling 
between the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

What was the present state of feeling 
in the borough of Mallow, from whence 
this address came which he had read. He 
would remind hon. Gentlemen that Mr. 
Grattan had said that if they wished to 
ameliorate the condition of Ireland, they 
must improve its agriculture, place the 
people on a footing of religious equality 
with the English, and educate them. He 
would not refer to the two first points ; 
but he would ask whether it were not no- 
torious, as regarded the education of the 
people, that the very large proportion of 
the Protestant clergy in Ireland were op- 
posed to tlre national system of education. 
He recollected the learned Recorder of 
Dublin saying that hardly any clergyman 
in Ireland who looked to be raised to the 
episcopal bench, was favourable to that 
system. He knew an instance of a Pro- 
testant gentleman in the north of Ireland 
who wished to establish a school on his 
property in conformity with the national 
system, but he met with the most strenu- 
ous opposition from the Protestant clergy, 
and it was only by means of the Roman 
Catholic clergy that he was enabled to 
establish his school. Again, the attempt 
to establish Protestant ascendancy had 
been productive of the greatest mischief 
from the time of Lord Deputy Gray to 
the present time; and as the Queen was 
3F2 
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told in 1579 that she would have little to 
reign over in Ireland but ashes and car- 
casses, so he feared that continued mis- 
chief must result from the continuance of 
the present system of coercive govern- 
ment. 

Mr. P. Borthwick referred to the use 
made in the course of this debate, of a re- 
markable expression attributed to the 
Lord Chancellor, who was said to have 
calied the Irish people “ aliens in blood, 
in language, and in religion.” The speech 
in which that expression was used was 
delivered in the House of Lords, in the 
course of a debate on the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill, on the 26th of April, 
1836. On the 27th of June following, 
Lord Lyndhurst took occasion to give an 
explanation of his observation, and made 
use of the following words :— 


“ Now, as to the charge itself, what is it? 
itis this: that I stated as a reason for not 
granting municipal institutions to the Irish, 
that they were aliens by descent, that they 
spoke a different language, and had different 
habits from ours, that they considered us to be 
invaders of their soil, and were desirous of re- 
moving us from their country. [ made no 
such statement, nor did I say anything at all 
resembling it. No expression ever fell from 
me upon which any person, not of a weak in- 
tellect, or not disposed to misunderstand and 
misrepresent what I stated could have put 
such a construction. That this was the case is 
obvious from the conduct of the noble Viscunt 
opposite (Viscount Melbourne.) What did the 
noble Viscount do on the occasion when it is 
said these words were uttered by me? Le re- 
mained perfectly quiet in his place, and made 
no comment whatever on what are now consi- 
dered as most extraordinary and most unjusti- 
fiable expressions.” 


The noble Lord then went on to say, 
that he had not used the language in an 
offensive sense, but had quoted the word 
“‘ alien” from the speech of an Irish agita- 
tor, and had employed it in perfect good- 
humour, and in order to render his argu- 
ment more effective. But after all, when 
Gentlemen lifted up their hands in pious 
horror, at an expression to which they 
gave a wrong construction, what was that 
expression to some used at this Mallow 
meeting, and of which the hon. Member 
for Wycombe had said, ‘That he shud- 
dered to read them.” Why, the Member 
for Cork had actually asserted at that 
meeting that the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land was sending over to Ireland to assas- 
sinate the women of Mallow as Cromwell 
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had murdered the women of Wexford. 
The statement might be very ridiculous 
in that House, but hon. Members must 
remember that it was originally addressed 
to a physical force assembly, equal in 
number, as Mr. O’Connell declared, to 
the “combined armies of Wellington and 
Bonaparte at the field of Waterloo,”—an 
assembly of which he said that 

“Every man present was wholly at his beck 
and nod,” and that ‘ under his instructions 
they would march to the music of their band 
or follow the repeal wardens as orderly as any 
army in Europe.” 

With such a speech as that in his eye, 
he was astonished that so intelligent a 
Member as the representative of Sheffield, 
should attempt to find an excuse for the 
agitation in Jreland on the ground of an 
expression said to have been used by the 
Lord Chancellor, which that noble Lord 
had denied and explained. He was asto- 
nished, too, that after that denial and ex- 
planation any one should venture upon 
a repetition of the charge. With respect 
to the bill before them he did not intend 
to address the House, but he had no hesi- 
tation in expressing his opinion that the 
present state of Ireland, so far from af- 
fording any reason for the discontinuance 
of a protection to property and to life, 
afforded the strongest reason for maintain- 
ing this measure in operation. Whether 
the objects of the agitation were for good 
or for evil, it was quite clear, that the 
manner of seeking those objects was dan- 
gerous to property, dangerous to the mo- 
narchy, and dangerous to the lives of her 
Majesty’s subjects. But he would not go 
into that part of the question. He had 
only reason to repeat Lord Lyndhurst’s 
explanation, and to express a hope that 
the words referred to had that night been 
quoted for the last time; and that Mem- 
bers on the other side would not put into 
the mouths of their opponents language 
that never was employed in the sense in 
which they coustrued it. 

Mr. Hume thought that if there had 
previously been any doubt as to Lord 
Lyndhurst’s words, the hon. Gentleman 
Opposite had done all in his power to 
establish their authenticity. Bat leaving 
the hon. Member, he begged to ask, was 
it unreasonable that they should have 
MOre information before they proceeded 
further with this bill? As an inducement 
tO pass the Act of Union, benefits were 
Promised to the people of Ireland. Let 
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him ask, was this bill one of the benefits ? 
Were the Irish to consider as a boon a 
measure that was a badge of slavery and 
of degradation, that ought to make every 
Irishman ashamed of himself and of his 
country, and that took away the best pri- 
vileges of a free people? For his own 
part, he alike blamed Whigs and Tories 
for the share they had in this measure. 
The Whigs were most culpable for not 
having altogether removed it from the 
statute-book. It was not because the 
measure was ancient that it was venera- 
ble; and, as for the argument that it had 
existed for so many years, that argument 
rather told in favour of its rejection than 
otherwise, for those years had been years 
of misgovernment and disquietude. He 
had hoped that when the Tories came 
into office better things were prepared for 
Ireland. The appointment of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Eliot) he had always 
considered a good one—the best, indeed, 
that the Prime Minister had made. He 
regretted that that noble Lord had not 
been left to himself. If he had been al- 
lowed to carry out his own opinions, or if 
he had only been allowed to carry out the 
opinions of the right hon. Baronet as 
stated in 1817, he believed that Ireland 
would have been as quiet now as it was 
four years ago, and perhaps even quieter, 
for, expecting a different treatment, the 
Irish would have been anxious to display 
their gratitude. But the noble Lord had 
not been allowed to carry out those opi- 
nions, and the consequence was, that he 
came down to the House with statements 
that were anything butsatisfactory. The 
noble Lord was not able to show that 
there was the slightest increase of crime 
or violence in Ireland to justify such a 
measure as this. The returns quoted by 
the hon. Member for Clonmel indeed, 
were such “damning proofs” to the con- 
trary, that every allegation of the noble 
Lord, and of the Irish Attorney-general, 
must be considered to be completely over- 
thrown, The noble Lord had said he had 
fears for the future but those fears would 
probably turn out as visionary as his state- 
ments of the past had turned out erroneous. 
Visionary or not, however, they were nol 
to proceed upon a mere suggestion of 
“fears,” and the most they were autho- 
rized to do under such circumstances was 
to refer it to a committee to inquire whe- 
ther those fears were well founded or 
groundless. They should recollect that 
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lreland was now to be governed after a 
different fashion from theGovernment of 
former times. Experienchad taught us 
now that it was not by acts of aggression 
or by treating the Irish as * aliens*” that 
we could quiet them; but, that, on the 
contrary, it was by acting towards them 
honestly and justly. When they saw 
thousands, and tens of thousands of sol- 
diers he might say, sent to Ireland, and 
the fleet of England sent over there, 
what did it mean? Let them not fancy 
that they could deal with Ireland as they 
formerly did, when the people of that 
country were treated as savages and 
hunted as wild beasts. They had bec ome 
a sober people—they would become a 
thinking people. Their habits were al- 
tered. Let the House then not commence 
a plan of dragooning them by acts such 
as this. He wished that no law should 
exist in Ireland that did not exist in 
England and he was confident that none 
would be necessary if they treated Ireland 
as they did England and Scotland. The 
giant grievance of Ireland was the church 
ascendency. Twenty years before he had 
ventured to lay before the House a state- 
ment of that grievance, and he would 
now state, as the result of twenty years’ 
experience, that he was satisfied there 
would be no peace in Ireland until that 
grievance was redressed. Were he an 
Irishman he never would be satisfied until 
at was effected. In proportion to the 
Protestants of that country an establish- 
ment should be kept up and should be 
liberally paid, but let them look to the 
sinecure church there. For the service of 
1,000,000, more than ten times was paid 
than for the service of 7,000,000. Let 
them look also to the state of degradation 
in which the Catholic clergy were. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield that that was one of the 
grievances to which the Government 
ought to direct itself. But what he 
wanted now was, information as to the 
state of Ireland requiring this coercion 
measure. This bill ought not to be 
passed until they had such information. 
The Attorney-general for Ireland, poor, 
simple man, was so little acquainted with 
the conduct of Irish bills, that he thought 
this would proceed as an ordinary mea~- 
sure; but he would venture to assure the 
right kon. Gentleman that if he were ten 
years in that House he would find it very 
difficult to state what progress could be 
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made with an Irish bill. He thought no 
Irishman ought to have a seat in that 
House who did not give every possible 
opposition to this bill; it was not faction, 
it was acting justly and wisely; it was 
supporting the rights of their countrymen, 
and preventing hon. Gentlemen, who bad 
got themselves into trouble, from getting 
themselves deeper into the mire. Let 
him suppose this case—that all the liberal 
magistrates retired from the bench, and 
let an individual not entitled to bear arms 
apply for a licence ; if that application 
were refused, might it not be attributed, 
though unjustly, to a wrong cause, and, 
consequently, lead to excitement? Upon 
that ground he opposed the bill. He had 
always advocated the Union, but that 
Union had never been complete. Irish- 
men had been defrauded of their rights 
under the belief of obtaining justice here. 
Partial remedies had been afforded, and 
even those most unwillingly. Was it at 
all unreasonable, then, that such a pow- 
erful and eloquent individual as his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Cork 
—a man of such talents and character 
with such grounds of complaint, should 
come forward to espouse the cause of his 
country? He counselled Ministers to 
allow an inquiry, and if they made out 
their case, they would not meet with op- 
position from him ; but as he doubted not 
the result of that inquiry would prove 
that they had been acting under a delusion 
he hoped they would withdraw this mea. 
sure, as they had before now withdrawn 
others. 

Viscount: Dungannon was not surprised 
that a Gentleman holding the opinions of 
the hon. Member for Montrose blamed 
the Government for having the courage 
and honesty to introduce a measure ren- 
dered necessary by the dangerous state of 
Ireland. The Government might be 
blamed, but he contended, that it was 
the excitement produced by designing 
men that produced the evil, and Govern- 
ment would do wrong if it had not the 
manliness to provide for it. He rejoiced 
at the plain speaking of several hon. Gen- 
tlemen at the other side, who declared, 
that the Established Church must be put 
down and reduced to the position of a 
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clergy were wallowing in wealth, and op. 
pressing the people. But there were few 
Gentlemen who knew Ireland who would 
not say, that they were an oppressed, 
suffering, and most deserving body, with 
a host of prejudices and difficulties to 
contend against, and were yet at the head 
of every beneficent and charitable act for 
the good of the community. Justice, in 
his opinion, had not been done to Ireland. 
Absenteeism and the conduct of the Irish 
landlords were the great grievances of 
Ireland. But when the country was in 
such a state of excitement, it was too 
much to say that the Government were to 
blame for protecting the interests of the 
quiet and peaceable inhabitants. It had 
been said, that there was no Arms Bill 
for England. No, because it was not 
necessary for England. If the doctrines 
of the hon. Member for Montrose were 
acted upon, lives would be lost and pro- 
perty ruined, whilst the Government were 
sending their agents to gain information, 
No; the Government had acted an honest 
and straightforward part. Half measures 
would never succeed. The state of Ireland 
demanded prompt and energetic action, 
and, by pursuing it, the Government 
would deserve, and would obtain, the es- 
teem, respect, and admiration of all the 
better classes, both on this and on the 
other side of the water. 

Mr. Ross might subject himself to the 
imputation of factious motives, but he 
could not allow the present opportunity to 
pass without expressing his disapproba- 
tion of the bill before the House, He had 
been struck by the contradictory grounds 
on which the noble Lord who had just 
addressed the House, and the noble Secre- 
tary for Ireland, had advocated the mea- 
sure. The former noble Lord had referred 
it to the present excited state of the coun- 
try, and the noble Secretary had said, 
that it had no connection with, and had 
not been intended to meet, the difficulties 
of the present agitation. As to that agi- 
tation he would candidly avow his opin- 
ion. To him it seemed absurd to talk of 
a Repeal of the Union. The Union had 
now existed for upwards of forty years, 
and had so blended itself with the condi- 
tion, the feelings, and the prosperity of 
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ble. They had been so mixed together, 
that the two races were now in reality one 
nation. No; the Repeal of the Union 
would not remedy the evils of Ireland. 
Absenteeism and the conduct of the Irish 
landlords had properly been mentioned as 
great causes of her distress, and to these 
should be added the domination of a 
Church opposed to the feelings and belief 
of a majority of the nation, Alter and 
improve these things, and the agitation 
now unhappily raging would die away. 
He looked upon the present bill as part 
of a false and impolitic system, and he, 
therefore, should give it his most decided 
opposition, 

Viscount Howick had not, without con- 
siderable difficulty, made up his mind 
upon the vote he should give. On the 
one hand, he certainly considered the 
principle of these Arms Bills objection- 
able, or at least questionable, and believed 
that they must either be ineffective or 
annoying, or both; and he was of opinion 
that the latter was really the case; and 
that the effect of such measures was to 
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annoy the peaceably disposed without ef- 
fectually answering the end in view. But, 
on the other hand, looking to the present 
condition of Ireland, and to what was 
passing before his eyes there, he was not 
prepared to withdraw from the Govern- 
ment powers that had been hitherto 
granted ; for the very fact of the with- 
drawal of power that had so long been 
possessed by Government in Ireland 
would have a bad effect on the evilly dis- 
posed in that conntry. But he was not 
prepared to consent to rendering the mea- 
sure more restrictive than the law at pre- 
sent was. He certainly should not, even 
if he opposed the bill, vote for an amend- 
ment so much against constitutional prin- 
ciple and precedent as referring so im- 
portant a measure to a select committee. 
But he was quite prepared to go into 
committee upon the bill, when he hoped 
some of the objectionable clauses would 
be got rid of or modified. 

The debate was adjourned. 

House adjourned at half-past twelve 
o’clock. 
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